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ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 


Suitable  for  Clayworking  Machinery 


sssassssasss* . 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Manufactured  by  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  53. 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  1. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JANUARY,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 


See  ads.  on  pages  98  and  99. 


THE  SHARER  DRYER  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
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Owners  of  SHARER  S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

SHARER  S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  6izes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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i/l y'C/c 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•■^•HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.+3-- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRANK  D.  BROWN.  Chicago. 
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The  Ross -Keller  Brick  Machine. 


Weight  75,000  Pounds.  Capacity  35,000  to  40,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  works  dry  or  semi-dry  clay,  and  makes  six 
brick  at  each  revolution,  having  three  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless  in  its  movements  and  is 
the  most  simple  and  powerful  pressed  brick  machine  ever 
built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  shale  and  all  kinds  of 
clay  successfully  ;  makes  the  very  finest  front  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  brick,  removing  all  granulation  from  face  of  same.  It 
presses  the  brick  equally  on  both  sides,  and  heavier  than  any 
other  press.  It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze  and  all 
pins  and  shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven  inch  forged  steel. 

For  large  works  making  fine  front  and  ornamental  brick 
this  press  is  unexcelled.  Don’t  buy  until  you  come  and  see 
us.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  circulars,  prices  and  other 
particulars,  address, 


Ross=Keller 


Brick  Machine 
Company, 


Room  207 
Laclede  Building, 

St.  Louis, 
flo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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JVO 


THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple,  Powerful,  DuraPie. 


Guaranteed  Against  Breakage  For 
5  YEARS. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


?  yN/z:  A/—  J  VO  y  y'C/c 
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This^ 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick^.^^^ 

And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
in  ade. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


OUR  NEW  PATENT  MOULD 


is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 
can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

WITH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABI.E.  ADDRESS, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


r 


2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago 


A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  i  ,000 ;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  Commerce,  Chicago. 
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The  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

•■$I-Has  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure. •!<$•• 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN.  +fr- 

It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 

of  pressing;  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres= 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the' [manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 
kinds,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  prompt  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attention  to  all  inquiries. 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS : 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KIT8CHE,  Proprietor, 

CHICAGO,  II.JL. 
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The  Progress  Brick  Press, 

&DRY  and  SEMI-DRY. * 


This  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry^Pressed  Brick= 
making,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 
Press  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing  the  machine  for  a 
Brickmaker. 


SsfOn 

s 

I 

r4PM 

BY  WdHkMf  JIM 

draft 

. . . 

Bi 

HI 

W¥:', 

SHFaS^SsLj 

m 

,  _ - _ . .1 VIT:. 

Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  any  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited. 


Equal  In  strength  to  50  tons  of  iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 
and  best  quality  iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest  6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  flt  mould  into,  and  no  change  In  size 

bricks  by  regrinding  moulds. 


Of  the  time  of  each  revolution^p^jei^ent.  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  in  the 
brick,  28  percent,  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  33  per  cent,  in 
moving  of  the  Plunger.  *“ 

1  his  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  12 
inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms  on  application. 


Tower  Grove  Brick  and  iTachine  Works, 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  TOUTS,  MO. 
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Important  * 

Improvements 


IN  BURNING  A.JLU  KINDS  OB  BRICK . 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

It.  Philip  WeyeP  St  Son, 

SHALE  BRICKWORKS. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1894. 

The  Wil/ord  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Gentlemen— You  ask  us  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
work  of  the  continuous  kiln  just  erected  for  us  by  Mr.  Wilford,  you  are 
aware  that  we  are  burning  the  first  time  round,  and,  while  burning  the 
brick  are  endeavoring  to  dry  out  the  heavy  new  masonry  thoroughly. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  fairly  estimate  the  full  economy  of  fuel,  but  it  is 
evident  the  kiln  accomplishes  economy  in  this  respect  to  a  very  eminent 
degree.  As  to  the  quality  of  its  burn,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The 
very  first  chamber  we  opened,  surpassed  in  toughness,  hardness,  eveness 
and  richness  of  color,  and  minimum  of  waste,  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced  before,  either  in  our  own  down  drafts,  or  in  any  kiln  we 
have  seen  elsewhere.  Your  concern  has  just  reason  to  hope  for  a  wide 
adoption  of  your  kiln.  Yours  truly, 

J.  PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON. 


OFFICE  OF 

Isaac  Bechtel  St  Son, 

PROPRIETORS  OE 

•me  WATERLOO  BRICK,  TILE  and  WOOD  YARD. • 


Waterloo,  Ont.,  November  16, 1894. 
W.  A.  Wilford,  JSsq.,  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Dear  Sir— We  have  just  completed  burning  the  last  kiln  for  this 
season,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  write  and  inform  you 
what  we  think  of  your  kiln. 

The  labor  of  setting  and  burning  is  reduced  about  10  per  cent,  the 
cost  of  burning  is  reduced  fully  40  per  cent,  the  waste  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  articles  we  produce  is  such,  that  we  are  like  the 
Scotchman,  we  fear  no  foe.  Wishing  you  every  success,  we  remain 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SON. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

F.  \V.  ENTRICKEN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  WHITE  BRICK, 

Also  Drain  Tiles. 


Tavistock,  Ont.,  Can.,  November  22,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  to  hand,  asking  how  we  like  our  kiln  (up  and 
down  draft)  would  say,  it  gives  me  the  best  of  satisfaction;  I  have  burnt 
each  chamber  twice  round,  and  you  bet  I  tried  it,  I  filled  one  end  with 
white  brick  and  the  other  end  with  red  brick,  which  was  very  wet,  and 
it  burnt  the  both  kinds  hard  to  the  bottom  and  did  not  bleach  them 
either.  My  trouble  has  always  been  bad  color,  before  I  had  your  kiln, 
now  they  are  a  splendid  red  and  a  splendid  white;  both  kinds  were  very 
wet  when  I  put  them  into  the  kiln,  but  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling- 
off  chamber  thoroughly  dried  oft  the  other  kiln  before  the  fire  was 
started  in.  It  is  a  splendid  kiln  and  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it.  I  would 
not  be  without  it  for  twice  the  cost.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use 
of  this  you  like,  for  you  deserve  success.  Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN. 


Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 


The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Correspondence  Solicited • 


TORONTO ,  CJLNA.DJL. 
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MORRISON 


KILN 


With  Late  Improvements. 


Our  kiln  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  eight  years,  and  ranked  with  the  best  up-draft  kilns. 

This  experience  has  enabled  us  to  add  some  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  which  gives  it  a  place  above  all  competitors,  for  burning  all 
grades  of  building  brick,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 


Read  This. 

Construction  durable.  Cost  moderate.  Kilns  all  built  from  well 
matured  plans.  We  do  not  experiment  at  the  risk  of  our  patrons. 
Why  put  up  an  experimental  kiln  when  a  well  established  one 

costs  less. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335.  ROME,  GA.,  U.  S.  .A. 
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Dried  in 


Six  Hours 


Without  Crack 


Brick 

Dryer 


BRICK  and  TILE 


Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 


So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  Tt  is  giving  us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction,  ft  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-incli  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would- recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo 


r  CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 
NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 
BENCHES  1  BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St 
,  l  PHILADELPHIA 


Main  Office  and  Works 
1400  Russell  St. 


1 18  Custom  House  Place 
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The  Standard 
Improved 
Natural  Draft 
Brick  and  Tile  Drier 

Is  still  acknowledged  the  leader  among  modern  Driers; 
it  maintains  this  position  because  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  more  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
varied  clay  products  than  any  other  make. 


Furthermore,  it  is  the  popular  Drier  of  to-day,  because  of  its  simplicity — because  of 
its  freedom  from  complicated  mechanical  contrivances — because  of  its  ingeniously  ar¬ 
ranged  Heating  apparatus,  which  distributes  the  heat  just  where  it  is  needed — because  of 
the  abundant  means  provided  for  expansion,  by  which  the  annoyance  of  leaky  pipes  is 
obviated,  and  lastly,  because  the  price  has  been  reduced  so  as  to  place  a  first=class  Drier 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  NEED  of  drying  facilities  or  Drier  Equipment  of  any  kind — Cars 
— Transfers — Turntables — Rails — Pumps — Tanks,  Etc.,  don’t  fail  to  consult  us  and  get 
our  prices — we  are  headquarters  for  everything  in  this  line. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  No.  25. 


The 


Patentees 
and  Sole 
Hanufacturer*. 


Standard  Dry  Kiln 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Co., 

Main  Office 
and  Warerooms  : 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JANUARY,  1895. 


No.  1. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CLEVELAND  AND  THE  CONVENTION. 


THE  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  will  assemble  in  Cleveland  on  the  12tli  of 
February  for  their  ninth  annual  convention,  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  to  read  in  the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker  something 
of  the  growth,  beauty  and  commercial  importance  of  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  promising  cities  in  the  country. 
Cleveland  is  not  yet  one  hundred  years  old.  It  was  founded 
on  July  22,  1796,  on  which  day  a  surveying  party  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Land  Company  drove  the 
first  stake.  The  superintendent 
of  the  surveying  party  was  Gen. 

Moses  Cleaveland,  and  for  him 
the  city  was  named.  General 
Cleaveland’s  statue  stands  on 
the  Public  Square  of  the  city 
to-day. 

In  ninety-eight  years  Cleve¬ 
land  has  grown  to  be  a  city  of 
340,000  people,  and  is  in  commer¬ 
cial  importance,  in  many  lines, 
among  the  foremost  marts  of  the 
country.  To  begin  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  important 
features  of  the  city  it  will  be  _ 
well  to  start  with  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the 
brick  manufacturing  industry. 

There  are  in  the  Cleveland  City 
Directory  for  1894  the  names  of 
twenty-five  manufacturers  of 
brick,  among  whom  are,  first 
and  last,  makers  of  almost  every 
kind  of  brick  known  in  building. 

The  output  of  this  industry  in 
Cleveland  is  over  100,000,000 
building  bricks  yearly.  The 
joint  interests  of  the  men  so  en¬ 
gaged  in  helping  forward  the 

greatness  of  the  city  is  cared  for  by  the  Cleveland  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Association,  an  efficient  organization,  to  which  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  indebted  for  the 
invitation  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  the  Forest  City. 
Cleveland  has  six  colleges,  two  of  them  handsomely  housed, 
seven  centrally  located  theaters,  225  churches,  eleven  rail¬ 


F.  H.  EGGER.S,  President  of 
Manufacturers 


roads,  and  fifteen  parks,  with  994  acres  of  ground.  The  city 
covers  an  area  of  32.67  square  miles.  No  bank  failed  in  Cleve¬ 
land  during  the  late  business  depression,  when  institutions 
of  the  kind  were  failing  all  over  the  country,  and  a  chartered 
bank  has  never  yet  failed  in  the  city.  Cleveland  makes  the 
largest  telescopes  in  the  world.  She  has  also  one  of  the  most 
complete  systems  of  street  railways  in  the  country,  and  her 
people  understand  what  rapid  transit  really  means.  The  lines 
of  street  railway  on  Superior  street  and  Payne  avenue  are 
run  by  cable  power  and  all  the  other  lines  by  electricity. 
There  is  not  a  horse  car  running  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The 

lines  of  street  railway  aggregate 
ninety  miles  of  double  track  and 
four  miles  of  single  track.  All 
the  street  railways  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  two  big  lines,  who  are 
fierce  competitors,  and  therefore 
strive  d(jily  to  please  their 
patrons  by  striving  to  outdo 
each  other.  The  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  like  those  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  stand  in  the  front 
rank  as  to  excellence  among 
those  in  the  United  States,  and 
Cleveland  has  lately  derived  the 
advantage  of  having  secured  the 
services  of  Superintendent  Jones, 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  to  be 
superintendent  of  instruction  of 
the  Cleveland  schools.  There 
are  in  Cleveland  sixty-five  school 
houses,  chiefly  of  brick,  in  which 
39,444  pupils  are  taught  daily  by 
984  teachers.  It  cost  last  year 
to  run  these  schools  $1,061,843, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  school 
property  is  $3,605,225.  Cleve¬ 
land  annually  puts  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  1,000,000  kegs  of  wire  nails, 
and  in  the  matter  of  electric 
light  carbons  the  city  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world  as  to  out¬ 
put.  So  with  vapor  stoves,  the  city  of  Cleveland  putting  on 
the  market  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  100,000  vapor  stoves.  As  a  ship-building  point  Cleve¬ 
land  yields  the  palm  to  the  Clyde  only.  The  city  is  built  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  the  hills 
are  joined  by  enormous  iron  viaducts,  two  of  which,  the  Su- 


the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Brick 
Association. 
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perior  street  viaduct  and  the  Central  viaduct,  are  marvels  of 
bridge  building.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  town  have 
lately  taken  an  impetus,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  efficient  organization,  though  it  succeed¬ 
ed  the  Board  of  Trade  only  two  years  ago,  has  done  and  is 
doing  much  toward  “Greater  Cleveland,”  which  is  now  the 
watchword  of  the  city.  The  city  of  Cleveland,  which  boasts 
truthfully  of  Euclid  avenue  as  the  finest  residence  street  in 
the  world,  is  most  beautiful,  and  can  advance  to  the  front 
with  her  share  of  fine  brick  buildings,  some  of  which  will  be 
illustrated  on  succeeding  pages.  Therefore,  with  this  brief 
introduction,  no  more  need  be  said  about  Cleveland  as  a  city. 
Let  it  be  said,  however,  before  passing  on  from  generalities 
to  instances,  that  Cleveland  people  love  their  city  and  take 
pride  in  her.  The  latch-string  will  be  out  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  each  and 
every  member  who  comes  to  Cleveland  will  always  have 
something  good  and  pleasant  to  remember  after  he  has  gone 
away. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  TILE  MODELING. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


ITHIN  the  past  year  or  so  considerable  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  displayed  by  several  of  the 
tile  works  of  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  business  and  the  reduction 
o  f  import  duties.  The  lull  in  business,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  uncertainty  of  tariff  legislation, 
has  furnished  an  opportunity  for  our  tile  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  prepare  new  designs,  in  readiness 
for  the  opening  of  an  increasing  trade  which 
is  certain  to  develop  in  the  near  future.  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  industrial  revival  which  will  chronicle  a  marked 
steD  forward  in  artistic  development.  The  lessons  of  the 
great  Chicago  Exposition  have  not  been  disregarded  nor  for¬ 
gotten.  The  seed  planted  a  year  or  so  ago  has  been  quietly 
germinating,  and  will  soon  commence  to  produce  fruit,  and 
in  no  branch  of  our  manufactures  will  this  be  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  in  tile  modeling.  The  development  of  tile  making 
in  the  United  States  has  been  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  rapid  progress  of  an  industry  in  any  country  or  age,  and 
our  tile  makers  may  be  relied  upon  to  hold  the  place  they 
have  gained  against  all  the  competition  of  Europe. 

The  Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Company,  Limited,  of  Beaver 
Falls.  Pa.,  has  recently  produced  some  very  pleasing  6x18 
inch  panels  for  fire-place  facings,  the  work  of  the  well- 
known  modeler,  Prof.  Isaac  Broome.  One  set,  representing 
“Love’s  Message,”  reveals  a  marked  originality  in  conception 
and  treatment.  The  right  panel  shows  a  young  man  in  bi¬ 
cycle  costume,  his  “Safety”  behind  him,  and  ships  in  the 
background  on  a  stretch  of  water  From  his  upraised  hand 
a  dove  is  about  to  take  its  flight  with  a  letter,  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  its  neck.  The  left  panel  shows  a  graceful  fe¬ 
male  figure,  from  whose  outstretched  arms  a  companion  dove 
is  bearing  aloft  a  message  of  love.  The  upper  panel  repre¬ 
sents  the  arrival  of  the  message  bearers  and  Cupid,  on  a  bank 
of  sun-lit  clouds,  receiving  them.  The  conceit  is  a  pretty  one, 
and  the  modeling,  in  low  relief,  is  worthy  of  the  subject. 

A  second  set,  for  mantel  facing,  shows  the  artistic  treat¬ 
ment  of  nude  boys,  a  favorite  subject  with  Prof.  Broome,  who 
are  disporting  themselves  among  the  conventionalized  foliage 
of  the  passion  flower.  The  same  pair  of  boys  appears  in  each. 


the  attitude  being  varied  to  suit  the  different  positions  of  the 
panels,  and  for  symmetrical  effect. 

Single  tiles  of  large  size  have  been  produced  by  this  com¬ 
pany  within  the  past  two  years.  Experiments  with  12x24 
inch  panels  have  been  attempted  with  some  success,  but 
pieces  of  that  size  have  not  yet  been  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Twelve  by  twelve  inch  tiles,  however,  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  manufactured,  and  two  of  these  are  here  produced. 
One  is  the  head  of  a  girl  in  winter  dress,  remarkable  for  the 
realistic  treatment  of  the  furs  and  feathers.  Attention  to  the 
most  minute  details  characterizes  Prof.  Broome’s  work,  and 
his  representation  of  lace  in  tile  sculpture,  in  the  costumes 
of  children,  is  particularly  effective. 

Of  all  our  sculptors  Prof.  Broome  stands  first  as  a  modeler 
of  the  head  of  Washington.  In  1859  he  executed  a  colossal 


No.  1 — “LOVE’S  MESSAGE” — Facing  (From  an  unglazed  set)  modeled 

by  Prof.  Broome. 

marble  bust,  which  now  stands  in  the  Philadelphia  Club 
House  at  Thirteenth  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia.  This 
was  executed  after  a  study  of  all  the  available  likenesses  of 
Washington,  such  as  the  Sharpless  miniature,  the  Payne  por¬ 
trait.  the  Trumbull  portrait,  the  Stuart  painting,  Houdon’s 
bust  and  the  death  mask.  Prof.  Broome  himself  asserts  that 
in  all  of  his  Washington  sculptures  and  paintings  his  aim 
“has  always  been  not  to  represent  him  not  quite  so  aged  as 
the  Stewart  portrait,  when  his  mouth  was  disfigured  by  a 
bad  set  of  false  teeth,  but  rather  to  represent  him  at  a  more 
active  and  vigorous  period  of  life.”  The  twelve-inch  tile  por¬ 
trait  here  shown  is,  therefore,  what  might  be  termed  a  com¬ 
posite  likeness — a  combination  of  the  various  portraits  ex- 
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tant.  This  size  of  til6  is  more  appropriate  for  framing,  but 
is  also  used  occasionally  in  wainscoting.  When  handsomely 
and  appropriately  framed  it  forms  a  remarkably  handsome 
picture.  Finished  in  a  cool,  delicate,  grey  tint,  the  effect  is 
most  harmonious. 

The  Beaver  Falls  Art  Tile  Company  has  devoted  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  perfection  of  glazes,  and  the  result  is  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  crazing.  At  the  present  time  they  are  work¬ 
ing  on  new  glazes  and  experimenting  in  new  effects,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  the  practical  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company,  and  have  in  course  of  preparation  a 
number  of  entirely  new  facings,  designed  especially  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  revival  of  the  simple,  but  elegant,  Empire 
and  Colonial  styles.  The  company  is  fortunate  in  having  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  Prof.  Broome,  than  whom  there  is  no 
more  able  designer  and  modeler  in  this  country. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 

AND  USE.* 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


^  ADPTABILITY  of  any  material  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  use  is  subject  to  wide  variations 
While  success  may  attend  its  utilization 
under  one  set  of  circumstances,  under  an¬ 
other  set  of  circumstances  it  may  have 
been  found  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
local  requirements.  This,  in  general,  may  be 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself,  to  a  difference  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  is  used,  or  to  both. 

The  success  of  brick  as  a  paving  mate¬ 
rial  has  not  been  universal.  In  some  cit¬ 
ies  where  it  has  been  used  it  has  proved  a 
failure,  and  has  been,  temporarily,  at  least, 
abandoned  in  favor  of  other  material.  In  oth¬ 
er  cities  it  has  met  with  indifferent  success, 
and  is  regarded  largely  in  the  light  of  an  ex¬ 
periment.  In  many  other  cities,  and  these  are 
far  more  numerous  than  both  of  the  classes 
above  mentioned,  it  is  regarded  as  a  final  so¬ 
lution  of  the  paving  problem.  The  reason  for 
the  diversity  of  results  is  not  far  to  seek.  Not 
all  brick  are  suitable  for  paving,  and  those 
that  are  must  be  rightly  utilized  to  attain  the  desired  results. 
In  other  words,  the  success  of  brick  for  paving  purposes  de¬ 
pends  on  the  proper  selection  of  the  material  from  which  the 
brick  is  to  be  made,  the  proper  preparation  and  manufacture 
of  this  material,  and  the  intelligent  and  proper  use  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  brick  in  the  pavement. 

THE  VARYING  QUALITIES  OF  BRICK. 


The  meaning  of  the  term  brick  is  very  broad.  It  includes 

* 

both  the  adobe  building  material  of  Mexico  and  the  South¬ 
west  and  the  pressed  or  enameled  article  which  adorns  the 
buildings  of  the  modern  metropolis;  both  the  alkaline  brick, 
which  melts  in  the  mild  fires  of  the  updraft  kiln,  and  the  fire 
brick,  which  withstands  the  intense  heat  of  the  blast  furnace; 
both  the  salmon  brick,  which  crushes  beneath  the  heel,  and 
the  paving  brick,  which  rivals  granite  in  its  crushing  and 
transverse  strength  and  outranks  it  in  its  durability  and  free¬ 
dom  from  disintegration  from  atmospheric  agencies.  It  in- 
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eludes  classes  of  material  that  are  utterly  unfit  for  paving 
purposes,  as  well  as  material  highly  desirable  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Building  brick,  pressed  brick,  enameled  brick,  fire 
brick,  paving  brick  and  many  other  varieties  have,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure.  at  least,  common  relations,  yet  they  are  in  their  import¬ 
ant  and  particular  attributes  wholly  unlike  and  not  inter¬ 
changeable  for  the  particular  uses  for  which  they  are  intend¬ 
ed.  Hence  failures  result  when  brick  are  used  for  paving 
purposes  that  do  not  possess  the  necessary  attributes.  Hence, 
also,  success  is  assured  by  the  intelligent  selection  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

All  brick,  slag  brick  ex¬ 
cepted  ,  are  made  from  clay, 
although  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  to  make  brick 
cannot  be  counted  as  such 
in  the  popular  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  term.  Clay, 
however,  in  the  meaning 
here  used,  includes  all  in¬ 
durated  argillaceous  forma¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  softer 
varieties  commonly  under¬ 
stood  by  this  term.  All 
clays  cannot,  however,  be 
made  into  brick,  as  will  be 
hereafter  seen.  The  term 
clay  is  therefore  broader  in 
the  signification  here  used 
than  the  term  brick,  and  in 
consequence,  any  particular 
clay  requires  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  before  its  adop¬ 
tion  for  making  brick  for 
any  particular  pxu-pose,  if 
success  is  to  be  assured,  and 
much  depends  on  its  intelli¬ 
gent  and  judicious  selection. 

METHODS  OF  MANU¬ 
FACTURE. 

Much  must  also  depend 
on  the  methods  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the 
brick.  Improper  grinding, 
improper  tempering,  iin- 
No.  2— TILE  PANEL— By  Broome.  proper  drying  and  improper 

burning  all  leave  their 
impress  on  the  finished  brick,  and  result  in  failure,  more  or 
less  pronounced  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  variation 
from  the  correct  and  proper  methods.  Hence  success  de¬ 
mands  proper  methods  of  manufacturing  any  particular  clay 
into  the  product  desired. 

Still  further  requirements  are  necessary  to  assure  success 
as  far  as  the  manufacture  is  concerned.  These  are  the  finan¬ 
cial  requirements.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  clay  be  of  the 
best,  that  the  methods  employed  in  manufacture  be  the  prop¬ 
er  methods,  and  that  the  product  be  first-class  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  fac¬ 
tory  be  located  within  ready  reach  of  plenty  of  fuel,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost.  Good  railroad  facilities  must 
also  be  available,  and  a  market  must  be  within  reach.  The 
clay  must  be  so  situated  that  it  can  be  mined  at  reasonable 
expense  and  easily  conveyed  to  the  factory.  The  factory 
must  be  so  designed  and  the  machinery  so  selected  that  it 
shall  be  convenient  in  arrangement  and  economical  in  opera- 
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tion.  Labor  must  also  be  obtainable  at  rates  which  will  al¬ 
low  competition  with  other  factories  manufacturing  similar 
goods.  All  these  are  essential  features  which  must  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  to  assure  success  in  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick. 

The  proper  selection  of  brick  for  a  pavement  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  construction  of  the  same  is  also  essential  to  the  suc- 
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cess  of  brick  pavement.  The  preparation  of  the  road  bed,  a 
suitable  foundation,  the  selection  and  proper  placing  of  the 
brick,  the  formation  of  an  even  surface  and  its  retention  in 
such  condition,  are  all  elements  of  success,  and,  without  each 
accomplished,  failure  or  indifferent  success  results. 

MATERIAL  MUST  BE  ADAPTED  TO  PURPOSE  RE¬ 
QUIRED. 

Aside  from  the  above  conditions  of  success  a  further  con¬ 
sideration  arises— the  selection  of  material  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses  demands  a  careful  consideration  of  the  environments  of 
the  structure  itself  and  the  material  in  question  and  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  the  material  to  these  particular  uses.  No  mate¬ 
rial  is  universally  applicable  to  the  same  structure  at  all 
places  and  under  all  circumstances.  Local  circumstances 
must  always  influence  the  selection.  No  material  will  fulfill 
all  the  qualifications  demanded  for  a  particular  structure,  but 
each  material  will  fulfill  each  essential  quality  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  quality 
for  a  particular  case  will  define  the  essential  qualification  of 
the  material  to  be  used.  The  more  nearly  any  material  will 
fulfill  such  qualification  the  more  nearly  does  it  become  the 
ideal  material  for  the  particular  structure  under  its  particular 
circumstance.  The  nearness  of  a  town  to  the  quarries  or  the 
nature  of  the  traffic  may  make  stone  the  most  desirable  for 
a  pavement.  The  necessities  of  economy  in  first  cost  may 
make  a  cheap  and  perhaps  an  imperfect  pavement  a  neces¬ 
sity.  Distance  from  the  centers  of  the  brick  industry  and 
high  freight  rates  may  make  the  use  of  brick  impracticable. 
Local  influence  or  various  other  considerations  may  require 
the  use  of  other  material  and  render  the  selection  of  brick 
for  this  purpose  locally  inadvisable. 

In  all  fairness,  all  things  must  be  considered  by  the  city 
or  its  engineer  in  the  selection  of  the  material  to  be  used, 


and  should  also  be  considered  by  the  manufacturer,  that  the 
objection  may  be  gradually  overruled  and  the  material  made 
to  more  nearly  answer  all  requirements. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PERMANENT  STREET  PAYING. 

Street  paving  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  undertakings 
which  a  modern  municipality  has  to  carry  out,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  serious  question  which  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  have  to  consider.  Its  solution  has  been  attempted  in 
many  ways,  and  with  various  degrees  of  success.  Brick  has 
undoubtedly  filled  a  variety  of  requirements  with  greater  suc¬ 
cess  than  any  other  one  material,  and  in  consequence  has 
gained  a  well-deserved  popularity  and  has  been  widely  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  demand  for  this  material  has  caused  the  investment 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  its  manufacture,  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  lead  to  much  greater  investments.  Although  these  heavy 
investments  have  been  made  and  much  of  the  material  manu¬ 
factured,  there  are  many  questions  which  remain  entirely  un¬ 
answered  as  to  the  quality  of  the  materials  which  are  needed 
for  the  service  in  question,  the  proper  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  to  secure  the  desired  ends,  and  the  quality  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  from  which  the  completed  product  can  or  should  be  made. 

Each  engineer  has  answered  the  first  with  more  or  less 
local  success  and  on  standards  largely  independent  and  local. 
Each  manufacturer  has  attempted  the  solution  of  the  last  ex¬ 
perimentally,  and  with  such  measures  of  success  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  his  venture  has  warranted.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  careful  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the  problem 
would  be  of  general  advantage  to  both  the  manufacturer  who 
produces  the  material,  the  engineer  who  uses  it  in  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  the  property  holder  and  citizen  who  have  to  meet 
the  expense  incurred,  or  for  whose  general  or  specific  use  it 
is  intended. 

Empirical  answers  to  practical  questions  are  seldom  whol¬ 
ly  satisfactory,  and  yet  all  answers  to  questions  of  this  nat¬ 
ure  must  be  largely  empirical.  The  nearer,  however,  such 
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empiricisms  reach  to  the  fundamental  truths  the  safer  will 
be  the  deductions  drawn  from  them.  It  is  the  intention, 
therefore,  in  the  following  series  of  papers  to  examine  some¬ 
what  in  detail  into  the  fundamental  considerations  of  the 
paving  brick  question,  not  with  the  expectation  of  answering 
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every  question  of  practice  which  the  manufacturer  or  en¬ 
gineer  may  ask,  but  with  the  hopes  of  showing  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  present  status  of  the  various  questions  involved, 
the  limitations  of  our  present  knowledge  on  the  subject  and 
the  directions  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  further  investiga¬ 
tions  should  be  made. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS. 

Success  in  any  line  necessitates  a  thorough  understanding 
of  details,  especially  as  competition  increases  and  an  industry 
settles  down  to  a  business  basis.  A  happy  combination  of 
circumstances  may  favor  the  individual  regardless  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  attention  to  details,  but  in  the  long  run,  other  things 
being  equal,  intelligence  and  application  will  surely  give  the 
best  results.  The  successful  manufacturer  must  acquaint 
himself  thoroughly,  not  only  with  the  details  of  his  own  ma¬ 
terial  and  product,  but  also  with  those  of  other  makers,  for 
by  this  means  only  caji  the  possibilities  of  his  own  be  fully 
and  intelligently  developed.  It  is  also  most  essential  that  he 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  detailed  method 
by  which  his  product  is  to  be  utilized  in  the  pavement  and 
the  demands  of  traffic  to  which  it  will  be  subject,  for  only  in 
this  manner  can  he  best  improve  his  product  to  meet  the 
active  requirements  of  practical  use.  The  engineer  should 
acquaint  himself  not  only  with  the  qualities  of  the  material 
essential  to  meet  the  demands  of  traffic,  but  should  also  un¬ 
derstand  the  possibilities  of  manufacture.  Thus,  by  mutual 
investigation,  the  product  may  be  improved,  the  cost  of  man¬ 
ufacture  be  cheapened  and  the  material  assume  a  higher 
place  in  its  rank  as  a  paving  material  and  fulfill  more  nearly 
the  demands  for  a  perfect  pavement. 

The  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  naturally  di¬ 
vide  themselves  into  the  three  heads  embraced  in  the  general 
title  of  these  articles. 

1.  The  material  from  which  the  paving  brick  is  made. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  the  brick 

3.  Its  use  in  paving. 

The  first  two  are  more  directly  of  interest  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  but  their  possibilities  must  limit  the  third;  hence 
they  are  also  of  interest  in  the  consideration  of  the  last,  and 
naturally  lead  up  to  it.  The  third  head  is  of  more  general 
interest  to  the  engineer,  but  as  it  creates  the  demand  for  this 
material  its  consideration  must  be  of  value  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Each  is  therefore  essential  to  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  treatment  in  the 
following  pages  may  not  be  without  interest  to  all  who  may 
be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  particular  in  the  subject  of 
paving  brick,  its  material,  manufacture  and  use. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  FIRE  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 


The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  above  association 
was  held  at  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel,  Broadway,  New 
York,  on  Dec.  18  and  19,  1894. 

This  important  convention  was  one  of  the  largest  gather¬ 
ings  of  fire-brick  men  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association.  In  very  many  respects  it  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  agreeable  meetings  ever  held  by  fire¬ 
brick  and  stove-lining  manufacturers. 

One  new  feature  was  the  reception  of  clay  miners  as 
members.  Our  Chicago  friend,  “Boyd,”  also  had  his  repre¬ 
sentative  present  to  expatiate  on  the  qualities  of  his  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  will  reigned  supreme,  and  the  business  trans¬ 


acted  will  doubtless  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  fire-brick 
industry  in  the  East  and  Southeast  sections.  Mutual  advice 
and  the  careful  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  extremely  low  prices  which  have  been  ruling  the  mar¬ 
ket  were  the  chief  topics. 

The  result  was  a  general  acknowledgment  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  could  be  obtained  by  a  closer  and  more  in¬ 
timate  system  of  co-operation  and  intercourse  between  the 
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manufacturers.  The  stove-lining  brick  section  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  have  for  the  past  four  years  recognized  this  fact,  and 
have  had  a  social  club  for  friendly  intercourse  among  its 
members  locally.  The  outcome  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
completely  removing  all  unfair  competition  and  keeping  the 
trade  in  a  steady  condition,  alike  favorable  to  the  public,  the 
stovemakers  and  the  stove-brick  makers.  When  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  is  adopted  by  the  fire-brick  section  the  public  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  served,  fairer  prices  will  be  maintained  and  the  craft 
elevated  toward  a  more  profitable  basis.  The  only  permanent 
foundation  for  trade  is  honest  mutual  consideration.  Every 
bargain  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  mutually  satisfactory  or 
one  party  will  withdraw.  Neither  cutthroat  competition  nor 
bonanza  profits  are  good  or  healthy  conditions  of  business. 
The  first  demoralizes  the  market  and  ruins  the  manufacturer. 
The  latter  tends  to  the  introduction  of  speculators,  who  con¬ 
trol  capital  and  form  senseless  corporations,  whose  only  aim 
is  to  crush  out  the  legitimate  manufacturer  and  monopolize 
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all  the  trade  into  trusts.  Genuine  co-operation  is  the  most 
profitable  condition,  and  there  are  good  prospects  of  the  fire- 
brickmakers  adopting  it. 

The  review  of  the  year’s  trade  seems  to  indicate  a  gradual 
return  towards  a  more  prosperous  and  extended  market. 
There  were  about  fifty-seven  members  present  at  the  first 
session,  12  o’clock  noon,  Dec.  18.  All  the  retiring  officers 
were  re-elected  to  succeed  themselves: 

President— H.  B.  Newton,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

First  Vice-President — John  Sheridan,  Mt.  Savage,  Md. 

Second  Vice-President— M.  D  Valentine,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Treasurer— Cyrus  Boyner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary— Henry  Gleason,  10G  Beekman  street,  New  York. 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee — William  Homes,  of 
Fiske  &  Homes,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  powwow,  or  banquet,  was  served  in  one  of  the  large 
rooms  of  the  hotel.  It  was  a  great  success  and  really  gratify¬ 
ing  to  two  functions  which  most  brickmakers  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree.  After  the  feast  the  entire  company,  forty- 
nine  in  number,  were  entertained  at  the  Garden  Theater, 
by  tlie  courtesy  of  a  popular  clay  miner  of  New  Jersey.  The 
show  was  a  comic  opera,  “Little  Christopher,”  in  which  one 
of  the  principal  features  is  a  crematory.  This  gave  the 
comedians  a  good  opportunity  to  guy  and  fire  gags  at  the 
members  of  the  association,  who  occupied  three  entire  rows 
of  seats  in  the  baldhead  section,  of  course.  The  final  gag 
was  a  good  one,  given  with  zest,  and  fully  appreciated: 

“Well,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Fire-brick  Association?” 

“Why,  yes.” 

“Well,  what  is  the  benefit?” 

Dh,  $5  a  week  when  sick,  and  when  you  die  you  go  to 
heaven.” 

Ah!  But  suppose  that  you  are  refused  admission  when 
you  get  to  heaven?” 

“Oh.  then  you  get  your  money  returned  to  you.” 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  you  know  that  all  good  brickmakers  will 
be  readily  admitted  into  the  Golden  City,  so  that  the  latter 
alternative  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  faithful  clayworker. 


THE  FIRE  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 


Address  of  H.  B.  Newton,  President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
Dec.  18,  1894,  held  in  New  York,  at  the  Broadway  Central 
Hotel. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

We  have  convened  to-day  in  the  interest  of  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers  to  consider  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  industry  which  it  represents. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  association  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  meet  annually,  both  for  business  and  social  inter¬ 
course.  The  latter  I  claim  to  be  of  very  great  importance, 
but  the  former  is  the  primary  object  of  our  meeting. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  if  all  appreciated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  meetings,  and  would  attend  them  with  the 
full  desire  and  purpose  of  aiding  by  their  presence  and  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  advancement  of  the  fire  brick  and  gas  retort  in¬ 
dustry,  the  result  would  astonish  them. 

You  are  well  aw7are  that  the  business  of  the  country  for  the 
past  year  has  been  of  a  peculiar  character  and  in  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition,  not  confined  to  any  one  locality  or  indus¬ 
try.  All  sections  alike  have  suffered,  both  in  the  industrial 
and  mercantile  pursuits.  There  have  been  in  the  past  pe¬ 
riods  of  stagnation  in  business,  occasioned  possibly  by  over¬ 
speculation  and  other  causes  combined,  but  these  periods  of 
depression  have  been  of  comparatively  short  duration.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  recall,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  weary  you  as 
to  the  causes  that  have  brought  about  this  unfortunate  state 
of  things.  All  are  familiar  with  its  history,  and  have  no 
doubt  read,  heard  and  thought  enough  concerning  it. 

Let  us  anticipate  brighter  days  and  strive  to  devise  some 
way  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  industry  and  remove  all 
impediments  that  lie  in  the  way  of  success. 

This  association  was  oi’ganized  chiefly  for  the  mutual  ben¬ 
efit  of  those  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-brick  goods,  gas  re¬ 


tort,  etc.  It  has  been  of  service,  but  not  to  the  degree  that 
it  was  hoped  it  would  attain.  Perhaps  some  one  w7ill  ask 
why  is  this,  and  what  has  prevented  the  improvement  that 
was  hoped  for.  I  will  answrer  it  is  only  for  lack  of  faith. 
When  a  man  believes  that  certain  acts  will  accomplish  the 
end  desired  he  will  work  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  sought  for.  If  a  man  does  not  exercise  a 
due  amount  of  confidence  in  his  fellow-craftsman  he  will 
most  likely  stand  with  folded  arms  and  exclaim:  “It  is  of  no 
use.  I  will  wait.  If  the  result  is  what  you  expect  it  to  be 
I  will  then  give  you  my  aid  and  influence.” 

This  is  the  principal  reason  that  our  association  has  not 
accomplished  more  than  it  has,  and  that  fire  brick  are  being 
sold  at  the  ruinously  low  prices  of  to-day.  Those  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  industrial  pursuits  who  have  made  trial  of 
mutual  protection  by  associations  like  our  own  have  found 
it  of  great  advantage.  It  is  from  the  experience  of  others 
that  we  are  to  learn  wisdom.  If  we  are  willing  to  be  guided 
by  the  results  which  have  brought  to  them  large  returns  for 
their  work  then  we  also  may  reap  a  reward,  it  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  faith  in  each  other. 

One  of  the  iron  trade  papers,  of  recent  date,  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  iron  industry  of  this  country,  states  “that  the 
railroads  are  enormous  purchasers,  and  any  diminution  or 
limitation  of  their  purchasing  power  is  immediately  and  se¬ 
verely  felt  in  many  branches  of  trade,  and  that  the  material 
account  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  less  by  50  per  cent, 
than  it  was  one  year  ago.  It  also  states  that  the  last  re¬ 
veals  the  cause  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  misery  in  the 
iron  trade,  and  that  common  misery  seems  to  be  drawing 
manufacturers  in  different  branches  closer  together.” 

It  is  said  that  the  coke  makers  have  been  talking  of  some 
arrangement  lately  aiming  at  more  remunerative  prices.  The 
band  iron  manufacturers  are  trying  to  get  together  also  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  reported  that  in  October  last  “a 
meeting  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbers’  sup¬ 
plies  in  this  and  adjacent  States  was  held  in  New  Yox*k  city 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  to  take  charge  of 
all  trade  matters  and  to  work  in  harmony.  A  majority  of 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  already  joined  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  still  larger  number  will  soon 
give  their  adherence  to  it.”  It  is  understood  that  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  comprises  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Coifnecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  will  work  in  harmony  with  the  two  associations 
which  have  already  been  formed  in  the  West  and  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  East.  A  national  committee  will  be  appointed,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  which 
will  determine  all  questions  of  importance  affecting  the  trade 
in  general. 

“A  committee  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  have  issued  a  call  for  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  the  22nd  of 
January  next,  for  the  purpose  of  general  interchange  of 
views  looking  to  the  formation  or  a  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  which  shall  embrace  among  its  objects,  first, 
the  advocacy  of  carefully  considered  legislation  to  encourage 
manufacturing  industries  of  all  classes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  second,  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  whereby  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
may  be  developed  and  extended;  also,  such  other  topics  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  convention.  The  invitation  is  ex¬ 
tended  without  limit  as  to  number  of  attendants.  It  is  to  be 
nonsectional,  nonpartisan.” 

My  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  industries  re- 
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f erred  to  is  to  remind  you  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
by  them  for  the  improvement  of  their  respective  interests, 
and  also  to  remind  you  of  what  your  president  said  three 
years  ago  in  a  formal  opening  address  to  the  association. 
That  “a  great  deal  of  good  can  be  done  by  associated  effort 
for  the  promotion  of  the  manufacturing  interests  and  for  sus¬ 
taining  fair  prices.” 

The  iron  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  discovered 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  maintain  prices  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis.  The  plumbers,  also,  while  they  have  local  organ¬ 
izations  already  in  working  order,  find  that  much  greater 
benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  a  national  association  in  the 
regulation  of  prices  in  all  their  departments,  of  course  acting 
in  connection  with  the  local  organizations.  If  these  different 
manufacturing  interests  can  come  together  why  ruay  not  the 
fire  brick  manufacturers  accomplish  more  than  has  been  done 
by  them?  It  can  be,  but  must  rest  on  the  exercise  of  faith 
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and  confidence  in  our  competitors.  I  would  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  local  associations.  There  are  several  now  in  exist¬ 
ence,  but  for  the  lack  of  interest  they  seem  to  be  without 
life.  They  can  be  made  effective  by  persistent  work,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  National  association,  can  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  maintenance  of  prices  for  fire  brick  throughout  the 
United  States.  Every  fire  brick  manufacturer  is  interested  in 
establishing  uniform  prices  for  his  goods,  and  each  one  should 
consider  this  matter' a  personal  one  and  give  earnest  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  subject,  so  that  some  plan 
may  be  devised  by  which  fair  and  uniform  prices  will  pre¬ 
vail.  Prices  for  different  sections  can  be  arranged,  so  that 
one  will  not  conflict  with  another.  There  would  be  just  as 
many  fire  brick  sold  and  used  were  prices  on  a  paying  basis. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  the  balances  on  your  ledgers  would  be 
more  in  accordance  with  your  wishes  and  justice  to  your¬ 
selves. 

There  are  indications  of  a  revival  of  business,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  credit  the  report  given  by  the  trade  and  daily 


newspapers.  If  such  proves  to  be  the  case  would  it  not  be  a 
favorable  time  for  us  to  reap  some  benefit? 

The  demand  for  fire  brick  is  greater  when  the  generaObus- 
iness  of  the  country  is  brisk.  They  enter  largely  into  almost 
every  kind  of  manufacturing  interests.  It  must  therefore 
necessarily  be  that  the  requirements  of  business  will  need 
increased  supplies  of  goods  made  by  us. 

The  executive  officers  of  this  association  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  fire  brick  industry 
of  this  country.  That  their  efforts  have  not  been  without 
good  results  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  while  the  ways 
and  means  committee  removed  the  specific  duty  on  imported 
fire  brick,  dropping  it  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  ex¬ 
committee  succeeded  in  restoring  the  gi’eater  part  of  the 
specific  duty.  It  is  now  $1  per  ton,  formerly  $1.25  per  ton. 

In  order  to  accomplish  any  desirable  good  the  executive 
committee,  who  have  charge  of  all  details,  must  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  It 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  an  increased  interest  taken  in  the 
welfare  of  this  association,  using  all  the  influence  and  en¬ 
ergy  possible  to  bring  about  a  more  healthy  condition  of  this 
important  industry. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  file  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  first  met  as  an  organized  body.  Thirty  years  in 
the  life  of  any  community  or  country  does  not  pass  without 
witnessing  many  changes  in  the  customs  of  the  people.  The 
change  being  so  gradual,  we  hardly  perceive  it;  yet  not  with¬ 
out  retaining  much  that  characterized  the  preceding  genera¬ 
tion.  Especially  must  this  be  true  in  relation  to  the  business 
of  the  country.  Changes  have  occurred,  not  only  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  department  of  our  industry,  but  in  the  business 
itself,  or  rather  the  manner  of  conducting  many  of  its  de¬ 
tails.  We  ought  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  fire 
brick  business  of  the  future  will  lai-gely  depend  upon  what 
we  who  are  now  actively  engaged  in  it  are  making  it.  There¬ 
fore,  being  impressed  with  some  just  sense  of  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  we  should  use  every 
just  means  in  our  power  to  transmit  to  our  children  an  in¬ 
dustry  unimpaired.  Those  who  were  active  in  the  formation 
of  this  association,  and  for  many  years  took  a  deep  interest 
in  its  welfare,  are  no  longer  with  us.  Some  have  passed 
away.  The  memory  of  their  friendly  greetings  and  genial 
presence  is  all  we  have  to  remind  us  of  the  many  pleasant 
hours  passed  with  them  at  these  business  and  social  gather¬ 
ings. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  make  the  following 
statement:  The  association  is  in  good  financial  condition.  We 
welcome  to  the  association  the  manufacturers  of  enameled 
brick;  also,  the  manufacturers  of  front  brick  who  have  re¬ 
cently  joined  this  association.  We  also  welcome  the  fire  clay 
miners  to  our  organization,  as  our  interests  are  mutual.  Our 
success  increases  their  sales,  and  the  interest  manifested  by 
them  is  most  gratifying. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  FEATURE. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Gentlemen— Inclosed  please  find  check  to  pay  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Clay-Worker  and  membership  fee  in  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  for  1895,  for  which  please  send  receipt  and  oblige.  Should 
not  know  how  to  run  a  brickyard  properly  without  the  Clay- 
Worker.  Do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  the 
convention  this  year  or  not,  but  want  to  very  much. 

Dec.  22nd,  1894.  D.  P.  DE  LONG. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  CERAMICS. 


Tiles  Preceding  Ware  for  Centuries  in  Europe  —  Damascus 
Earthenware  used  in  France  in  13th  Century  — 
Leather  Vessels  Replacing  those  of  Clay 
in  1512,  and  the  Reason  therefor. 


BY  BICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


HE  empty  pewter  porter  pots  hung  on  the 
area  railings  for  collection  by  the  taproom 
boys  is  a  familiar  enough  memory  to  many 
of  your  dry  clay  working  readers. 

When  they  were  full  (the  pots)  they  held  a 
good  article,  and  when  empty  were  never  sto¬ 
len,  not  possibly  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
held  more  sacred  than  anything  else  the 
sneak  thief  could  get  his  hands  on.  But, 
whether  the  penalty  fits  the  crime,  or  the  old- 
time  custom,  or  whatever  else  the  reason  may  be, 
the  fact  remains.  A  visiting  Gaul  in  London,  or 
was  it  the  author  of  “Peter  Ibbetson,”  once  wrote 
that  the  reason  was  “Que  Les  loups  ne  se  mangent 
point  entreux.” 

Silver  ones  certainly  would  not  have  fared  so  well,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  family  growler  of  clay  would  be  safe  on  a  fence 
rail  in  America  over  night.  National  traits  and  customs  are 
ever  peculiar. 

I  read  an  article  by  a  well-known  writer  recently  on  Cera¬ 
mics  entitled  “The  Evolution  of  the  riate.”  It  interested  me, 
but  he  began  with  the  bowl  only.  Before  the  boAvl  was  the 
“cruse  kyn,”  another  article  to  hold  something  to  drink.  The 
gourd  preceded  the  trencher,  and  all  this  goes  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  canal  captain’s  orders  for  supplies  for  his 
craft:  “A  quarter’s  worth  of  bread  in  your  hand  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  dollar  in  the  demijohn,  boy.” 

But  before  the  “cruse  kyn”  in  England  came  the  tile.  The 
skill  of  the  English  potter  was  for  four  or  five  centuries  al 
most  exclusively  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  decorated 
tiles,  paving  tile  preceding  drinking  horns;  nothing  like  a 
good  foothold  for  drinking  or  decorating  on. 

In  America  the  advance  in  ceramic  art  is  more  rapid, 
even  if  the  amateur  takes  a  header  now 'and  then,  to  say 
nothing  of  factory  failures,  both  in  body  and  glaze.  At  least, 
we  do  not  wait  quite  so  many  centuries  to  progress  from  the 
tile  to  the  chalice  and  baptismal  bowl.  The  first  mention  of 
“ware”  is  in  the  Royal  Inventory  of  Edward  IT,  1324,  “Dec¬ 
orated  with  escutcheons  and  divers  coat-of-arms,”  so  that  the 
potter  does  not,  in  court  parlance,  outrank  the  decorator. 

It  has  been  generally  admitted,  however,  that  as  these 
vessels  of  the  King,  or  state,  were,  like  the  burgomaster’s 
pipe,  mounted  in  silver  and  precious  stones,  the  mention  may 
have  been  more  for  the  mountings  and  heraldry  thereon  than 
for  the  “ware”  itself.  Neither  does  this  old  record  of  govern¬ 
mental  stock  taking  in  1324  show  where  the  “ware”  was  made, 
whether  of  English  or  Oriental  origin,  “ware”  being  of  as 
little  importance  in  value  to  the  decorator  then  or  now  as 
canvas  is  to  a  first-class  artist.  The  French  inventories  of 
the  same  period  are  more  explicit,  frankly  acknowledging 
them  to  be  of  “Damascus  earthenware.” 

I  know  of  no  way  I  can  so  well  illustrate  this  as  by  the 
photograph  accompanying  this  New  Year’s  article.  The  tile 
was  shown  at  the  House  of  Damascus  in  the  Midway,  in  1893, 
in  Chicago.  A  queer  place  to  find  so  rare  a  thing.  But  the 


best  horse  on  the  ground  was  a  gray  mare,  and  the  Cossack 
horsemen  and  Kentucky  horsewomen  had  to  go  among  the 
Arabs  in  the  Wild  East,  and  not  in  the  W ild  West  outfit,  to 
find  the  beautiful,  almost  human,  creature.  The  place  where 
that  tile  was  made  was  unknown.  It  was  of  Eastern  origin, 
certainly,  and  reverenced  by  those  in  charge  of  it  as  a  sort 
of  “luck,”  if  nothing  else,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  it  had 
been  fastened  into  the  walls  of  the  mosque  and  church,  and 
was  now  free  among  the  descendants  of  those  who  made  it, 
in  the  House  of  Damascus,  and  the  black  tents  of  the  Be¬ 
douins. 

Possibly  some  of  your  chance  readers  this  New  Year  can 
read  the  inscription  on  it.  It  was  copied  in  gold  thread  hand 
embroidery,  and  given  to  worthy  women  as  a  parting  gift 
when  the  tents  were  folded  after  the  great  gathering  in  the 
autumn  of  1893. 

Eight  and  sixpence  bought  of  Juliana  the  Potter  three  hun¬ 
dred  pitchers,  to  be  filled  with  food  and  traded  to  the  poor 
for  their  prayers  for  the  soul  of  Queen  Eleanor,  consort  of 
Edward  I,  at  her  death.  This  Juliana  the  Potter  is  the  En- 
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glish  potter  woman,  and  not  the  other  one,  of  Seville,  its  pa¬ 
tron’s  saint,  St.  Julia.  But  it  is  all  in  the  family.  Whether 
these  pitchers  were  glazed  or  fired  the  record  is  as  silent  as 
were  probably  the  prayers  of  the  period  after  meat  and 
drink. 

In  1461  recorded  mention  is  made  of  “Pottes  and  cuppes  of 
silver  and  leather  tankardes,  bottels  and  earthenasshen 
cuppes.”  But  small  account  is  made  of  the  latter  as  yet. 
Even  as  late  as  1512  leather  vessels  are-  ordered  to  be  bought 
to  replace  those  of  clay,  the  wording  showing  a  certain  pride 
in  possession  of  the  more  coveted  article,  incidentally  prov¬ 
ing,  as  to-day,  that  the  countries  sending  the  most  beautiful 
ware  to  America  send  on  the  same  ships  the  descendants  of  • 
their  kuh  markets  to  break  them.  And,  as  in  those  days  ev¬ 
ery  feast  ended  in  a  frolic;  for  economy’s  sake,  “the  leather 
bottel”  may  have  taken  the  place  of  the  “cruse  kyn”  at  the 
close  of  their  banquets.  The  wooden  trencher  and  pewter  pot 

long  held  sway  against  china  and  silver  tableware  in  merrie 
England. 

La  Mothe  Fenelon,  ambassador  of  France  at  the  Court  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  on  his  return  home,  wrote  of  the  metal 
workers  and  carvers  of  oak .  on  the  trenchers  and  drinking 
cups  of  England’s  maiden  Queen,  but  of  her  potters  he  is 
silent. 

Hentzner,  a  German,  who  wrote  a  book  of  travels,  visited 
the  country  of  fogs  in  1598,  and  speaks  of  “Englishmen  drink¬ 
ing  out  of  their  boots.”  The  German  wrote  about  it,  the 
Frenchman  took  the  idea  to  Paris,  and  the  great  “black¬ 
jacks”  and  “lombarts”  of  clay  became  common  usage  in 
France,  “a  la  mode  d’Angleterre.” 

Even  in  this  day  I  notice  some  of  the  millionaires  of  New 
York  and  silver-mine  owners  of  the  West  adhere  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  ancestors,  their  tableware  being  described  by  re¬ 
porters  as  of  metal.  Their  guests  surely  are  too  well  bred 
to  speak  of  such  little  foibles  on  the  part  of  their  hosts,  much 
less  write  about  them.  Let  us  hope  that  in  a  few  generations 
to  come  they  will  “forget  the  shop”  or  find  some  other  use 
for  the  product  of  their  mines  than  troughs,  silver  churns  or 
bath  tubs. 

To  be  a  good  trencherman  was,  in  its  day,  considered  an 
amiable  quality.  There  is  a  story  of  a  girl  falling  in  love 
with  a  clod,  and  the  only  reason  she  could  assign  for  it  was 
his  capacity  to  eat  twelve  suet  dumplings.  But  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  degenerate  days  compared  to  the 
amount  stowed  away  at  a  Bedouin  feast,  either  before  or 
since  that  time,  when  the  motto  is  “fingers,  no  forks,”  and 
napkins  are  de  trop,  like  chairs  or  grace  before  meat  by  Lav¬ 
ender  Lawnsleeves.  Queer  freaks,  fads  and  fashions  come 
and  go  in  tiles,  table  linen  and  church  millinery. 

To-day,  while  the  churches  are  doing  away  with  the  com¬ 
mon  chalice,  and  every  good  little  Christian  is  to  have  his 
own,  like  his  shaving  mug  at  liis  barber  shop,  the  good  haus 
frau  is  doing  away  with  finger  bowls,  and  the  Oriental  one 
bowl  and  towel  on  the  arm  of  the  attendant  may  become  so¬ 
cial  law.  From  the  rince  bouche,  Dieu  nous  protege.  If  bone 
plates  are  to  become  obsolete  there  will  still  be  room  under 
the  table  in  winter,  or  the  dogs  will  be  behind  you  in  summer 
time. 

May  the  Shadow  of  the  day  never,  fall  when  the  loving 
cup  or  the  luck  jug,  in  clay,  shall  cease  to  be  used,  the  race 
who  use  them  cease  to  be  healthy,  or  the  touch  of  their  wom¬ 
en’s  lips  pollution.  RICHARD  G  FRACKELTON. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES. 


The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mining  Statistics  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Dr.  David  T.  Day, 
has  undertaken  the  enormous  task  of  making  a  census  of  the 
clay  Industries  of  the  United  States  for  incorporation  in  the 
well-known  official  government  report.  “Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States.”  With  this  object  in  view  he  has  been 
for  the  past  few  months  engaged  in  compiling  a  directory  of 
the  clayworkers  of  the  country,  and  has  recently  addressed  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  each  one,  requesting  information  as  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  his  operations.  Every  claywork- 
er  should  realize  the  importance  of  this  undertaking  and  as¬ 
sist  the  department  by  making  prompt  replies  to  the  inquiries 
sent  them.  The  Clay-Worker  heartily  indorses  Dr.  Day’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  and  so  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  more  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries,  and  we  hope  that  every  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  do  his  individual  part  in  making  the  report  complete 
and  exact.  Below  we  give  a  copy  of  the  card,  and  urge 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  received  one  from  Mr. 


Day  direct  to  fill  up  the  blank,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  to  him: 
MINERAL  STATISTICS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

David  T.  Day,  Chief  of  Division. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

Please  fill  out  replies  to  the  following  inquiries  and  return 
as  promptly  as  possible  in  the  inclosed  envelope,  which  re¬ 
quires  no  postage: 

(By  “value”  is  meant  the  price  received  at  first  hands.) 

1.  Number  of  brick  (common  and  pressed) 

made  by  you  during  the  calendar  year 

1894  . 

2.  Value  of  brick  (common  and  pressed) 

made  by  you  in  1894 . . . .  .$ . 

3.  Value  of  fancy  or  ornamental  brick  made 

by  you  in  1894 . $ . 

4.  Value  of  fire  brick  made  by  you  during 

1894  . $ . 

o.  Number  of  vitrified  paving  brick  made 

by  you  in  1894 . 

6.  Value  of  paving  brick  made  by  you  in 

1894  . $ . 

7.  Value  of— 

Drain  tile  made  by  you  in  1S94 . $ . 

Sewer  pipe  made  by  you  in  1894 . $ . 

Ornamental  terra  cotta  work  made  by 

you  in  1894 . . 

Terra  cotta  lumber  made  by  you  in 
1894  . $ . 

8.  Value  of  tile  (not  drain),  including  hollow 

building  tile  or  blocks,  roofing  tile,  floor 
tile,  encaustic  and  art  tile  and  enam¬ 
eled  brick,  made  by  you  in  1894 . $ . 

9.  If  your  product  is  not  enumerated  above 

please  give  its  name,  the  amount  pro¬ 
duced  by  you  in  1894,  if  possible,  and 
its  value: 

.  $ . 

10.  If  there  have  been  any  analyses  made  of  your  clay  please 
inclose  copies  with  this  card. 

Please  give  your  correct  firm  name  and  postoffice  address. 


Any  further  information  in  regard  to  your  clay  or  its 
products  will  be  gladly  received. 


THE’.ABRASION  TEST  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 


The  ordinary  process  of  putting  brick  into  a  foundry  rat¬ 
tler  and  revolving  the  same  with  castings  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  comparative  qualities  of  the  different  brick 
for  resistance  to  wear,  the  writer  claims  is  far  from  satis¬ 
factory. 

It  introduces  elements  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  because  the  brick  are  thus  subjected  to  influences 
which  are  never  present  in  their  actual  use  as  paving  mate¬ 
rial.  While  the  brick  withstands  a  shock  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  pounds  while  occupying  its  place  in  a  well-laid 
street,  where  all  its  strokes  and  shocks  are  upon  the  plain, 
smooth  upper  surface,  it  is  well  known  that  a  slight  stroke 
or  shock  from  even  a  light  hammer,  when  applied  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  angle,  and  especially  upon  the  flat  side  of  even  the  best 
paving  brick,  may  break  off  a  considerable  piece  from  the 
corner  thereof. 

Now  this  latter  is  just  what  happens  in  the  ordinary  rat¬ 
tler  test,  as  at  present  conducted,  and  the  writer  knows  of 
instances  in  which  the  test  of  pavers,  receiving  just  this  kind 
of  shock  from  a  piece  of  casting,  or  even  an  inferior  brick, 
have  emerged  from  the  test  with  a  grade  far  below  what 
they  deserved. 

What  is  wanted  for  this  test  is  something  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  the  wear  the  brick  gets  when  laid  on  the  street. 
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and  the  writer  would  suggest  the  following  method:  Take  a 
rude  cylindrical  crate,  the  length  and  diameter  of  which 
shall  equal  that  of  the  foundry  rattler.  Inside  of  this  con¬ 
struct  a  cylinder  of  brick,  among  which  are  the  specimens 
you  desire  to  test,  and  place  therein  the  necessary  foundry 
castings.  With  the  ends  inclosed,  place  this  brick  cylinder 
within  the  rattler  and  revolve  it  as  long  and  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable. 

By  this  method  the  brick  all  have  an  equal  chance,  are 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  wear,  and  very 
much  more  like  the  ordinary  street  wear  than  in  the  old 
process.  A.  HUMPHREYS. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac= 
turers’  Association,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
February  12,  13,  14  and  15,  1895. 


To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B  M.  A.: 

Gentlemen— As  previously  announced,  our  next  yearly 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  beginning  Tuesday, 
Feb.  12,  and  continuing  the  balance  of  the  week. 

THE  PROGRAMME 
So  far  as  arranged  for  is  as  follows: 

“The  Testing  of  Clay” — Essay,  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

“The  Soft  Mud  Process;  Its  Advantages  and  Disadvan¬ 
tages”— Essay,  John  Greusel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Paving  Brick  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Engineer  and 
Manufacturer”— Address,  Daniel  W.  Mead,  Rockport,  Ill. 

“Consolidation  as  a  Cure  for  Demoralizing  Competition” 
—General  discussion,  led  by  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Exchange,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“Management  of  Brick  Works”— Address,  B.  W.  Blair,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

“Burning  Brick”— General  discussion,  led  by  L.  U.  Nickell. 
Fulton,  Mo. 

“Brick  Making  Up  to  Date” — General  discussion,  led  by  a 
member  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Exchange,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“Drying  Brick”— General  discussion,  led  by  John  F.  Sed- 
don.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“Looking  Backward”— General  discussion,-  led  by  W.  D. 
Gates,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Danger  Signals”— Essay,  Robert  W.  Lyle,  Woodbridge, 
N.  .1. 

“Can  Shale  Paving  Brick  Be  Toughened  by  the  Annealing 
Process?”— General  discussion,  led  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Williams, 
Canton,  O. 

“My  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  and  Laying  of  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick” — Essay,  .T.  A.  Buckstaff.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

"Elements  of  a  Good  Paving  Brick” — General  discussion, 
led  by  Commodore  W.  .T.  Kountz,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  and 
D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill.  Illustrated  with  sample  brick. 

—  The  Question  Box.— 

“Is  shale  improved  by  weathering,  or  is  it  better  worked 
direct  from  bank?* 

“What  quantity  would  be  considered  a  fair  average  of  No. 
1  face  brick  from  an  ordinary  continuous  kiln,  working  under 
fair  average  conditions  as  regards  fuel  and  labor?” 

“Is  it  practicable  when  burning  brick  with  oil  to  water 
smoke  with  that  fuel?” 


“Which  is  the  best  practical  way  of  preparing  shale  for 
high  class  dry  pressed  brick?” 

“Which  is  the  best  way  or  method  of  setting  shape  and 
ornamental  brick  in  a  down  draft  kiln?” 

“Does  it  pay  to  carry  insurance  against  brickyard  casual¬ 
ties,  and  what  is  the  cost?” 

“Given  an  almost  level  tract  of  land,  with  very  little 
chance  for  drainage,  and  shale  the  material,  what  would  be 
the  most  feasible  plan  for  bringing  material  into  sheds,  or  to 
crusher  direct,  as  the  case  might  be?” 

“What  weight  of  coal  slack  or  anthracite  screenings  can 
be  safely  used  to  harden  salmon  brick  by  mixing  with  clay 
at  the  time  it  is  pugged?” 

“What  are  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
piece  and  day  work  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick?” 

“How  many  of  the  members  use  grog,  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tion,  for  molding  sand  faced,  soft  or  stiff  mud  brick?  What 
are  its  special  advantages?” 

“Does  the  admixture  of  sand  with  shale  improve  that  ma¬ 
terial  for  manufacture  of  paving  brick?” 

The  Annual  Powwow  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening  at 
8  o’clock. 

—The  Hollenden,  the  Place  of  Meeting.— 

Very  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Hollenden  Hotel  for  the  entertainment  of  all  delegates  and 
those  who  may  accompany  them.  This  great  hotel  has  am¬ 
ple  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  will  attend, 
and  its  reputation,  which  is  world  wide,  is  a  guarantee  that 
every  comfort  will  be  provided.  A  minimum  rate  of  $3  a  day 
on  the  American  plan  and  $1  and  up  on  the  European  plan 
has  been  secured.  Those  who  will  be  accompanied  by  ladies 
and  others  who  want  special  accommodations  are  requested 
to  notify  the  manager  of  the  hotel  in  advance. 

—Reduced  Railroad  Rates  and  How  to  Get  Them.— 

Reduced  railroad  rates  for  members  and  those  who  accom¬ 
pany  them  have  been  arranged  for  on  the  certificate  plan  over 
all  lines  composing  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  The  Boston  Passenger  Committee 
and  the  Southern  Passenger  Association,  which  cover  all  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Those  coming  from  the 
West  are  requested  to  use  mileage  to  traffic  points  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  purchase  tickets  and 
secure  the  required  certificate  which  will  entitle  them  to  re¬ 
duced  rate  returning  to  that  point. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion  rate  must  purchase  a 
first-class  ticket  and  pay  full  fare  to  Cleveland,  taking  a 
printed  certificate  from  the  ticket  agent  stating  that  ticket 
has  been  purchased  at  the  regular  rate.  This,  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Secretary,  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  re¬ 
turn  ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  thus  making  a  two- 
thirds  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Those  desiring  tickets  should 
present  themselves  at  the  ticket  office  at  least  thirty  minutes 
before  the  departure  of  trains. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to  have  a  blank  certificate,  a 
certificate  or  receipt  for  the  amount  paid,  stating  that  it  is 
for  one  first-class  fare,  and  bearing  the  agent’s  stamp,  should 
be  taken,  and  will  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to 
obtain  the  reduced  rate  returning,  which  cannot  be  done  if 
proper  receipt  or  certificate  is  not  taken. 

— Exhibition  Rooms— 

For  the  display  of  specimen  brick,  models  of  machinery,  etc., 
will  be  provided  in  the  hotel  free  of  charge.  These  rooms 
will  be  closed  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  but  will 
be  open  to  every  one  at  all  other  Pours  Those  intending  to 


make  exhibits  are  requested  to  at  once  advise  the  Secretary, 
T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  as  to  the  amount  of  space  de¬ 
sired. 

Every  brickmaker  in  America  is  invited  to  join  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  who  can  will  come 
to  the  convention  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to 
advance  the  material  interests  of  the  entire  clayworking 
craft. 

—How  to  Become  a  Member.— 

Brickmakers  desiring  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Association  or  the  official  report  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  can  obtain  same  by  addressing  the  Secretary.  The 
requisite  of  membership  is  an  interest  in  the  manufactux-e 
and  use  of  brick  and  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  $3 
and  an  annual  fee  of  $2.  Craftsmen  who  are  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  coming  convention,  but  wishing  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  National  Association,  and  to  secure  a  copy  of 
the  official  report  of  the  Cleveland  convention,  are  requested 
to  send  their  name  and  address  to  the  Secretary  for  enroll¬ 
ment.  Respectfully  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  H.  ALSIP,  President. 

THEODORE  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


SETTING  BRICK  IN  KILN.  . 

HEN  the-  pastor  of  your  church, 
fifty-two  Sundays  in  each  year,  for 
all  your  life  of  sixty  years,  asks 
you  to  come  to  church,  he  does  it  for 
the  simple  fact  that  he  has  a  message 
for  your  heart  from  the  Christian 
Church,  and  it  is  short  and  to  the  point,  “Love  your  neigh¬ 
bor  as  yourself,”  but  you  and  I  are  so  thickheaded,  so  willful, 
that  the  church  has  now  been  1,900  years  trying  to  spread 
this  sentence  of  six  words  among  our  billion  people,  and  so 
far  has  not  the  work  half  done. 

But  that  is  not  long.  Just  look  at  Niagara  river,  eating 
away  the  underlying  rock,  like  one  of  grandmother’s  ginger¬ 
bread,  two  hundred  feet  thick,  seven  miles  long;  one  bite 
every  year,  a  foot  wide,  a  mile  across  and  two  hundred  feet 
high  (there  is  a  young  V.  B.  at  my  house  would  eat  that  much 
if  not  pulled  away),  and  it  took  Niagara  40,000  years  to  eat 
that  rock! 

Take  the  Mammoth  Cave,  for  example.  Forty  miles  long, 
made  by  a  little  stream  of  water,  drop  by  drop,  it  dissolved 
out  the  limestone  rock,  carried  it  away,  100,000  years!  Is 
that  long? 

The  Clay-Worker  is  not  yet  twelve  years  old.  It  comes  to 
us  every  month  with  some  old  truth,  new  clothes,  new  face, 
possibly  new  methods  or  rediscovered  old  ones;  every  month 
it  is  the  same  story,  at  least  four  thousand  years  old,  “How 
to  make  brick,”  either  with  straw  or  without  straw,  dry  clay, 
soft  mud,  stiff  mud,  hand  or  machine-made,  and  yet  we  are 
like  the  church-goer— asleep  about  half  the  time— and  cannot, 
of  course,  in  such  a  condition,  learn  how  simple  the  truth 
really  is. 

Now,  all  this  preamble  is  just  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
your  attention ;  like  the  small  boy  after  a  rain:  “Dad,  just  see 
me  make  a  splash  in  this  mudhole,”  and  he  made  the  splash, 
and  his  mother  put  him  to  bed  after  he  was  fished  out,  while 
Dad  went  to  the  woods  to  get  a  gad. 

“When  you  burn  brick  set  the  benches  open.” 

That  is  the  old  story  I  have  to  tell  to-day,  and  that  is  a 
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truth  that  wants  to  be  branded  across  the  back  of  every  brick- 
burner’s  right  hand;  and  then  he  wants  to  wear  spectacles 
No.  60,  and  he  better  have  two  pair  and  keep  them  both  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  buy  him  a  hand  reading  glass  that  will 
magnify  about  one  thousand  diameters  and  use  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  glasses,  and  it  may  be  with  these  artificial  helps 
and  a  live,  active  brain  that  he  wTill  study  out  how  to  set  a 
kiln  with  an  open  bottom. 

We  have  been  setting  our  kilns  same  old  Philadelphia  style 
for  several  years  of  three  brick  across  each  bench,  “except 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  three  we  run  a  course  of  brick  across 
the  alternate  heads  of  our  middle  brick,”  because  our  benches 
were  laid  out  too  wide. 

During  the  past  summer  we  got  those  before-mentioned 


HOWARD  C.  BRADLEY,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Standard 
Brick  Co  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

spectacles  and  a  new  thinking  cap  and  seriously  confronted 
the  problem  of  how  to  burn  those  kiln  tops  hard  and  keep 
the  bottoms  first-class.  (Yes,  brothers,  come  dowm  and  see  me; 
I’ve  got  a  yard  full  of  stuck  brick,  same  as  other  people.) 
Well,  after  thinking  the  subject  over,  we  just  pulled  out  that 
cross-stretcher  brick,  leaving  a  flue  in  our  middle  brick,  right 

next  the  arch  all  across  the  kiln.  These  flues  received  the  fire 
sideways  between  all  the  arch  brick,  and,  being  open,  also 
without  a  binder  all  the  way  up  the  bench,  “three  on  three” 
and  then  to  the  platten,  we  have  successfully  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

This  plan  of  setting  leaves  the  bench  so  open  that  a  bucket 
of  sand  can  be  emptied  from  the  running  courses  so  that  a 
portion  of  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  arch.  Under  our  old 
and  the  usual  Philadelphia  plan  a  man  might  pour  a  bucket 
of  water  on  top  of  a  kiln  and  every  brick  set  in  the  benches 
is  so  set  as  to  shed  the  water  from  the  fire  hole  like  so  many 
shingles— each  brick  carefully  placed  over  the  space  between 
its  two  supporting  brick. 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Father  Crary’s  plan 
in  practice,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  my  experience  in 
climbing  up  by  the  back  stairway  to  the  &ame  brickmaker’s 
heaven  that  he  so  often  writes  to  us  about. 

“When  von  burn  brick  set  the  benches  open!” 

T1IE  VILLAGE  BRICKMAKER. 
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BANKING-  and  brickmaking  are  not  infrequently  quite  inti- 

T 


'mately  connected,  so  that  the  writer  was  not  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  Brickmakers’  Club  at  Cleveland 
meets  regularly  in  the  directors’  room  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Savings  Bank.  Nor  was  the  surprise  materially  in¬ 
creased  when  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Barkwill,  secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  Brickmakers’  Club,  and  learned  that  that  gentle- 
0  man  was  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  bank.  A  born  and  bred 
'  brickmaker,  with  twenty  or  more  years  of  experience,  is  sure 

0 

to  learn  a  great  deil  about  banking— at  any  rate,  Mr.  Bark- 
will  has  mastered  both  sciences,  and  manages  both  the  bank 
and  the  brickyard  with  equal  success. 

Escorted  by  our  well  known  contributor,  W.  D.  Ricardson, 
formerly  of  North  Baltimore,  but  now  a  resident  of  the  For¬ 
est  City,  we  boarded  a  Broadway  electric  car,  which  passes 
the  bank,  and  x’eached  the  place  of  meeting  at  the  appointed 
time.  We  found  a  jovial  set  talking  of  past  prices  and  pros¬ 
pective  sales  in  a  good-natured  way  that  told  of  friendly  re¬ 
lations  undisturbed  by  the  sharp  competition  and  cutting  of 
prices  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  summer.  No  or¬ 
ganized  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  prices  the  past  year, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  schedule  of  prices  will  soon  be 
adopted  and  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Chairman  F.  W.  Eg- 
gers,  whose  genial  face  is  shown  on  page  19  of  this  issue,  and 
who  is  just  as  cordial  and  kind  as  he  looks.  The  brickmak¬ 
ers  of  Cleveland  all  present  a  cheerful  front,  and  their 
hearty  hosjntality  argues  well  for  a  most  enjoyable  conven¬ 
tion,  and  while,  from  modesty,  they  may  prefer  the  passive 
part  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  not  having  attended  a 
previous  meeting,  they  will,  I  am  sure,  be  active  participants 
in  the  “Buttonhole  talks”  between  sessions. 

—A  Trip  to  Eggers’s  Brickworks.— 

Chairman  Eggers  bears  out  the  reputation  of  representa¬ 
tive  brickmakers  for  versatility,  having  been  successful  in 
politics,  representing  liis  district  in  the  State  Legislature  till 
he  tired  of  it,  and  now,  in  addition  to  his  brick  works,  does 
a  great  deal  of  contracting.  He  is  not  “an  old-time  brick- . 
maker,”  having  first  engaged  in  that  line  in  1882,  when  he 
started  a  small  horse-power  yard.  The  second  year  he  put 
in  a  steam  power  Martin  machine,  and  still  runs  it  on  an  old 
summer  yard  when  the  demand  for  brick  is  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify.  His  first  yard  was  abandoned  partly  owing  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  lime  pebbles  in  the  clay.  He  now  has  two  plants 
at  Petrie  street  and  Huck  avenue,  the  summer  yard  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  more  modern  and  extensive  plant,  equipped 
with  a  complete  soft  clay  outfit  from  the  shops  of  J.  W.  Pen- 
field  &  Son. 

He  has  sixty  acres  of  good  clay  land,  and  is  now  working 
a  bank  twenty-seven  feet  in  depth.  It  is  about  half  blue  and 
half  yellow  clay,  and  Is  worked  together  from  top  to  bottom 


of  bank.  The  clay  is  loaded  in  carts  and  dumped  to  crushers 
and  elevated  by  belt  to  a  stock  brick  machine.  Wood  pal¬ 
lets  on  a  revolving  table  receive  the  brick  from  mold,  and 
they  are  then  piled  on  cars  holding  five  hundred  and  run  to 
steam-heated  tunnels  125  feet  in  length.  There  are  three  or 
four  track  tunnels,  holding  100,000  brick.  From  the  dryer 
the  brick  go  to  common  up-draft  kilns,  cased  and  daubed, 
where  they  are  set  forty-two  high  and  burned  with  oil.  The 
brick  remain  in  dryer  forty-eight  hours,  so  they  come  out 
bone  dry.  There  is  virtually  no  watersmoke,  and  the  burn 
is  completed  in  four  days.  The  brick  are  good  to  platting. 
The  two  yards  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  18,000,000,  but  the 
output  for  1S91  will  not  exceed  15,000,000. 

—Neighboring  Plants. — 

There  are  several  similar  yards  a  few  blocks  from  Mr. 
Eggers’s,  which  we  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Eggers,  Jr. 
Most  of  them  were  shut  down,  but  almost  without  exception 
we  found  them  in  good  order,  showing  that  those  in  charge 
were  both  competent  and  careful.  Among  those  especially 
noteworthy  in  this  particular  was  the  yard  of  John  Gynn. 
The  plant  was  well  planned  and  everything  about  it  as  neat 
and  orderly  as  it  is  possible  for  a  brick  yard  to  be.  Across 
the  way  from  this  yard  is  the  works  of  Peter  Cullen,  who  is 
the  oldest  brickmaker  in  that  section.  Neither  of  the  works 
were  making  brick,  but  both  proprietors  were  on  duty,  Mr. 
Cullen  actively  superintending  the  burning  of  a  kiln.  From 
the  appearance  of  a  kiln  that  was  partly  emptied  we  know 
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that  he  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  burning.  The  use  of  oil 
as  a  fuel  enables  him  to  do  the  work  easily,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  years.  We  presume,  though,  that  he  would  re¬ 
sent  any  intimation  that  he  is  not  yet  equal  to  any  daily 
task  about  the  works. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-two  yards  in  Cleveland,  similar  in 
most  respects  to  those  mentioned,  having  a  total  yearly  ca¬ 
pacity  of  85,000,000  brick,  but  a  little  over  50,000,000  were 
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made  during:  the  past  year,  some  of  the  yards  only  making  a 
kiln  or  two  the  entire  season. 

— An  Out-of-Town  Plant. — 

The  youngest  common  brick  plant  about  Cleveland  is  that 
of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  which  was  established  in 
1890,  and  is  located  near  Brooklyn  village,  some  five  miles 
south  of  the  city,  on  the  Valley  railroad. 

They  have  nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  most  of 
which  is  clay  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  The  clay  bank 
is  now  being  worked  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  and,  as  they 
work  back  into  the  hill,  it  will  probably  reach  more  than 
one  hundred— all  seemingly  good  blue  clay.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  they  were  encountering  some  difficulty  with  what 
looked  like  small  lime  pebbles,  and  were  looking  up  clay 
crushers,  etc.  Any  information  that  will  help  them  to  solve 
the  problem  will  be  appreciated. 

The  clay  is  shoveled  into  cars  by  hand,  each  car  holding 
two  yards  of  clay,  and  is  hauled  over  a  trestle  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  and  dumped  on  a  platform  above  a  disintegra¬ 
tor,  thence  to  two  Penfield  stock  brick  machines,  each  of 
35,000  capacity.  They  were  then  running  at  the  rate  of  30,000 
in  nine  hours.  The  brick  are  dumped  on  wooden  pallets  and 
these  piled  on  iron  cars  and  run  to  steam-heated  tunnel  dry¬ 
er,  where  they  remain  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  go  to  per¬ 
manent  up-draft  kilns  holding  450,000.  They  burn  with  coal  in 
seven  days,  taking  about  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  to 
watersmoke.  When  Mr.  H.  C.  Bradley,  the  Secretary  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  first  took  charge  of  the  works  they  burned  in 
clamps,  but,  believing  that  to  be  a  wasteful  method,  he  adopt¬ 
ed  the  more  modern  process,  and  is  well  satisfied  that  it  is 
more  profitable.  Their  product  is  shipped  by  rail  to  near-by 
station,  a  very  small  portion  going  to  Cleveland. 

.  One  feature  we  observed  in  going  about  the  plant  was  the 
careful  arrangement  for  extinguishing  fire.  Five-inch  water 
pipes  extend  the  length  of  the  kiln  sheds,  with  hose  and  oth¬ 
er  necessax-y  attachments  at  convenient  points.  Two  large 
Woi-thington  pumps  can  be  set  in  operation  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  so  they  feel  tolei-ably  secure,  yet  their  fire  rate,  when 
they  can  get  insui'ance  at  all,  is  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  comparatively  a  young  man  in  the  business, 
having  been  obliged  to  quit  the  lumber  trade  four  years  ago 
and  take  charge  of  this  plant  in  order  to  save  it  from  the 
hands  of  a  self-styled  brick  expert.  He  found  the  yard  in  a 
badly  demoi’alized  condition,  and  has  succeeded  in  putting  it 
on  a  paying  basis. 

—A  Di-y  Press  Brick  Plant.— 

At  Collinwood,  a  suburban  town  a  few  miles  east  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  located  the  works  of  the  Collinwood  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Company.  The  company  was  established  in  1891,  but 
little  work  was  done  until  1894,  when  Mr.  P.  Aimold,  former¬ 
ly  of  Canal  Dover,  O.,  was  placed  at  the  helm.  They  have  a 
conveniently  an-anged  plant,  equipped  with  a  Penfield  nine- 
foot  dry  pan,  four-mold  press,  and  the  usual  elevators, 
screens,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  clay  preparing  machin¬ 
ery  they  are  using  a  clay  steamer,  a  new  device  invented 
by  Mn.  Arnold.  It  consists  of  a  box  through  which  the  clay 
is  passed  after  being  sci'eened,  and  just  before  it  is  fed  into 
the  pi’ess,  and  into  which  is  forced  a  jet  of  steam.  This 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  heating  and  moistening  the 
clay,  thus,  Mr.  Arnold  avers,  producing  a  more  serviceable 
and  desirable  product. 

From  the  machine  the  brick  are  placed  on  wood-topped 
iron  cai’s  and  run  into  a  steam-heated  tunnel,  in  which  they 
are  thoroughly  heated  and  dried  before  going  to  kiln.  They 
have  four  round  down-draft  kilns  twenty-five  feet  in  diarne- 
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ter,  and  burn  in  seven  days.  They  can  turn  out  200,000  a 
day,  but  have  only  run  a  portion  of  the  time  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  and  were  idle  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Their  clay  burns 
a  beautiful  red,  and  they  ought  to  make  an  excellent  front 
brick.  The  clay  is  dug  near  the  works  and  wheeled  to  crush¬ 
er  in  barrows.  Mr.  Arnold  contemplates  putting  in  a  belt 
conveyor  to  do  this  work  next  season,  when  they  may  also 
turn  their  attention  to  paving  brick,  as  did  the  Cleveland  Vit¬ 
rified  Pressed  Brick  Company  when  Mr.  Richardson  assumed 
management  of  their  works  in  1892,  as  related  in  the  August, 
1894,  Clay-Worker  in  connection  with  a  description  of  their 
works,  which  are  located  four  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 

Some  five  miles  beyond  Collinwood,  near  the  little  town 
of  Wickliffe,  a  paving  brick  settlement  is  springing  up.  Two 
new  plants  are  now  in  operation,  but  we  will  defer  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  until  our  next  issue. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

BRICKYARD  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  WM.'HELCHER. 


N  detailing  my  experience  in  the  brick 
business  for  the  past  thirty  years  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  pose  as  a  philosopher,  nor 
am  I  vain  enough  to  imagine  myself  capable 
of  instructing  your  many  intelligent  readers, 
some  of  whose  contributions  to  these  col¬ 
umns  have  imparted  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
formation. 

A  period  of  such  duration  in  the  business 
may  not  give  one  the  ability  to  successfully 
teach,  yet  it  certainly  justifies  the  claim  to  know  something 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  beginner;  it  is  certainly  wise,  on  the 
latter’s  part,  to  consider  in  a  serious  way  any  suggestions 
the  veteran  may  put  forth.  His  declarations  may  not  lead  to 
definite  conclusions,  but  they  should  go  far  toward  prompting 
a  spirit  of  investigation— a  keen  desire  for  greater  knowledge 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable. 

“Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,”  can 
be  fitly  enjoined  on  the  prospective  manufacturer  of  bricks. 
Give  intelligent  study  to  every  suggested  appliance  and  “let 
your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor.” 


Beware  of  an  investment  beyond  your  available  means, 
be  content  to  start  in  a  way  that  is  justified  by  the  amount 
of  capital  at  command,  and  grow  with  advancing  years  to 
the  desired  stature. 

Do  not  let  the  dark  cloud  of  debt  veil  the  plenitude  of 
stars  in  your  commercial  sky;  begin  in  the  right  way,  keep 
in  the  right  way,  and  the  harvest  is  sure  to  be  golden. 

There  is  nothing  so  indicative  of  ignorance  as  an  arrogant 
assumption  of  knowledge  by  one  of  no  experience  in  the 
business.  The  career  of  such  an  one  will  engender  a  belief 
in  the  saying,  “common  sense  is  sense  that  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon.”  In  many  instances  it  is  wiser  to  be  an  imitator  than 
an  originator,  at  least  it  will  often  be  found  more  profitable. 

In  this  review  of  the  past,  largely  spent  in  the  introduction 
of  bri^k  novelties,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  number  of  pet  theo- 
ries  that  have  vanished  at  the  touch  of  practical  test,  while 
the  number  of  valuable  developments  have  been  few  indeed. 

The  average  brickmaker  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was 
disposed  to  frown  upon  anything  widely  different  from  his 
moss  grown  improvement;  he  was  “wedded  to  his  idols,” 
and  the  wandering  vendor  of  alleged  improved  machinery 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  rude  snubbing  at  his  hands. 
He  disliked  innovations;  his  earnest  adherence  to  the  business 
methods  of  his  ancestors  was  evidenced  by  the  condition  of 
his  sheds  and  kilns;  they  were  fast  decaying  monuments 
to  departed  skill— ruins  of  the  most  unpicturesque  character. 

The  primitive  hand  yard  has  in  many  instances  been 
the  progenitor  of  some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
present  day;  the  operation  of  one  made  possible  the  creation 
of  the  other;  the  respect  universally  accorded  old  age  should 
keep  the  ridiculing  smile  from  the  face  of  the  enlightened 
modern  brickmaker;  the  past  is  always  worthy  of  thought- 
tradition  of  respect.  The  transition  from  these  old  time 
fixtures  to  those  of  later  date  was  very  distasteful  to  many 
in  the  business.  They  were  indignant  at  the  large  steam 
establishments  working  through  the  winter  months,  and 
contended  that  seven  months  in  the  year  was  long  enough 
to  be  around  a  brickyard,  and  that  five  months,  at  least, 
should  be  appropriated  to  recuperation  for  the  spring  cam¬ 
paign. 

There  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a  lingering  admiration  for 
the  hand  made  article,  and  it  does  not  emanate  from  fos¬ 
sils,  either.  In  looking  over  the  specifications,  very  recently, 
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too,  for  the  erection  of  some  fine  buildings  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  I  discovered  that  hand  made  brick  were  clearly 
named.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  a  young  and  progressive 
architect,  and  not  by  a  relict  of  the  past,  as  might  be  in¬ 
ferred:  The  great  Jarden  Brick  Company,  in  their  daily  adver¬ 
tisement  in  local  newspapers  distinctly  say  they  are  makers 
of  hand  made  brick.  In  view  of  the  scoring  sure  to  come 
from  younger  pens,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  indorse  the 
Auld  Lang  Syne  methods;  they  are  simply  stated  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  adherence  of  some  to  the  ancestral 
principles.  I  have  seen  in  your  enterprising  journal  cuts, 
unkindest  cuts,  of  the  so-called  village  brickmaker,  illustra¬ 
tions  highly  uncomplimentary  not  only  of  his  business  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  of  the  owner  himself,  words  of  keenest  ridi¬ 
cule  regarding  both  the  man  and  his  methods.  It  might  have 
been  only  justice  to  have  written  beneath  these  harsh  car¬ 
toons:  “This  yard,  with  all  its  rusticity,  is  paid  for;  this 
man,  with  all  his  homeliness,  is  out  of  debt.” 

Then,  again,  I  have  admired  your  illustrations  of  the  many 
fine  plants  scattered  over  the  land;  the  manly  features  of 
the  proprietor  or  managers  are  nicely  presented,  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  most  agreeable  character  you  describe  the  beauty 
of  the  establishment  and  the  great  business  capabilities  of 
its  chief.  In  many  instances,  not  all,  of  course,  the  much 
admired  and  highly  lauded  machinery  is  far  from  being  paid 
for,  and  the  man  whose  factory  is  so  finely  presented  may 
be  heavily  indebted  to  the  “hayseed”  so  unkindly  described. 
The  possibility  of  dividends  in  both  cases  may  be  equally 
remote,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  the  one  case  no  fear 
of  assessments  need  alarm. 

The  ancient  brickmaker  was  very  modest  in  his  financial 
expectations;  he  never  aspired  to  be  a  millionaire  or  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  one.  The  cost  of  the  kilns  alone  in  many  of  the  large 
modern  plants  would  satisfy  his  needs  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

I  speak  as  an  Eastern  man,  from  an  Eastern  standpoint, 
when  I  say  that  much  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  has 
permeated  the  brick  business  in  these  latter  days  has  come 
from  the  younger  and  more  progressive  manufacturers  of  the 
West.  A  visit  to  Western  plants  is  admittedly  educational, 
and  the  visitor  returns  eager  to  talk  of  the  wonders  he  has 
seen  and  is  loud  in  proclaiming  his  intention  to  imitate. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  to-day  are  great  aids  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business.  Formerly  the  yards  were  located  on 
the  environs  of  our  large  cities,  where  the  supply  of  clay  did 
not  warrant  the  owner  in  erecting  any  but  the  cheapest  im¬ 
provements.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
many  could  not  remain  longer  than  three  or  four  years  in  one 
spot,  and,  of  course,  they  wisely  adopted  the  lowest  priced 
sheds,  kilns,  etc.,  that  would  at  all  answer  the  demand  of 
their  business.  Now,  with  the  facilities  of  transportation  the 
railroads  afford  brick  can  be  shipped  any  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  at  a  fair  figure,  and,  as  a  result,  the  manufacturer  lo¬ 
cates  his  plant  in  a  section  where  the  supply  of  materials  is 
so  great  as  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  This  happy  condition 
of  affairs  justifies  him  in  spending  large  sums  of  money  on 
his  plant.  It  long  outlasts  the  limit  of  his  life  and  becomes 
a  valuable  legacy  to  his  descendants. 

The  theories  of  brick  manufacturers  now  regarding  the 
conduct  of  their  business  are  as  varied  as  their  complexions, 
and  ever  have  been.  I  can  recall  the  time  when  there  was  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  mixing 
coal  dust  in  a  pit  of  clay.  Some  contended  it  made  a  vast 
saving  in  fuel  and  was  therefore  commendable.  Others  stout¬ 
ly  contended  that  it  spoiled  the  brick  for  certain 


notably  sidewalk  paving,  many  being  used  for  this  purpose 
at  that  time.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  manufacturers, 
so  far  as  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  concerned,  used  it 
and  thought  it  profitable.  But  there  came  a  time  when  it 
was  deemed  advantageous  to  work  the  clay  for  the  pressed 
brick  from  the  pit  rather  than  have  it  tempered  by  feet 
tramping,  as  had  been  done  for  years.  As  all  were  agreed 
that  it  would  not  do  to  coal  dust  the  clay  for  fine  brick,  its 
use  for  this  purpose  was  abandoned. 

I  well  remember  a  gentleman  calling  at  my  father’s  yard—* 
the  latter  was  among  the  earliest  users  of  coal  for  brick 
burning— and  saying  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  burn  a 
kiln  of  over  twenty-eight  brick  in  width.  He  was  very  posi¬ 
tive  in  his  opposition  to  anything  beyond  that  and  firmly  de- 
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purposes, 
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dined  to  attempt  it.  I  fail  to  remember  the  reason  assigned 
for  this  conclusion,  but  in  the  light  of  later  developments  it 
must  have  been  groundless.  The  second  coal  kiln  we  burned 
contained  about  175,000  brick— included  in  this  were  20,000 
press  brick— yet  inexperienced  men  burned  it  in  two  days 
and  nights  with  seventeen  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  The  kiln 
previously  burned,  and  the  hundreds  burned  afterward,  varied 
very  little  from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  tons  of  coal  and 
averaged  about  four  days  and  nights. 

Mr.  John  McCain,  now  of  Denver,  Col.,  and  so  prominent 
in  your  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions,  was  one  of  the  burners,  and 
will  confirm  my  declaration  that  it  was  a  good  marketable 
kiln  of  brick,  though  not  as  regular,  perhaps,  as  might  be 
desired,  and  will  bear  me  out  that  the  statement  made  as  to 
time  and  fuel  is  true  in  every  particular. 

One  of  the  prominent  brick  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia 
was  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  wood  burning  process  long  after 
his  cotemporaries  in  the  business  had  adopted  the  use  of 
coal.  This  gentleman  had  a  large  trade  with  the  Light  House 
Department  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  some  of 
the  chief  officials  objected  to  the  use  of  coal  burned  brick 
in  the  construction  of  light  houses.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  heard  any  reason  assigned  for  this  feeling,  but 
it  existed  for  a  long  time. 

The  best  results  in  brick  burning  that  have  ever  come 
under  my  observation  have  been  attained  by  the  use  of  steam. 
A  small  jet  introduced  into  the  fire  hole  and  ash  pit  gives 
the  burner  such  complete  control  and  diffuses  the  heat 
throughout  the  kiln  in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  the  burns 


the  machine,  instead  of  wheeling  them  a  long  distance  on 
trucks  before  doing  so.  The  long  delay  that  ensued  before 
getting  them  from  the  mold  caused  a  suction,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  placing  them  on  the  drying  floor  pulled  them  out  of  all 
proportion.  Had  Mr.  Charlec  Cornell,  of  Philadelphia,  used 
the  pallet  system,  with  its  almost  instantaneous  dislodgment 
from  the  mold,  I  fully  believe  the  machine  would  have  been 
as  successful  as  any  of  its  kino  now  on  the  market.  Call 
this  lack  of  judgment,  stupidity,  if  you  please,  posterity  will 
say  the  same  of  any  brick  machine  or  other  invention  now 
extant.  There  are  possibilities  in  reference  to  brick  machin¬ 
ery  that  will  require  years  to  reach. 

A  great  mechanical  invention  is  never  fully  completed; 
the  improvements  suggested  by  the  genius  of  the  ages  go 
on  forever.  Those  magnificent  steamers  that  speedily  trans¬ 
fer  you  to  foreign  shores  are  but  amplifications  of  the  crude 
ideas  that  thrilled  the  soul  of  Robert  Fulton;  their  real  nativ¬ 
ity  was  in  the  long  ago. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  antagonism  of  the  workman  to 
labor  saving  machinery  was  very  malignant.  Mr.  Cornell 
suffered  severe  damages  to  his  brick  machine  by  the  yard 
hands;  to  use  his  own  expression.  “The  bosses  did  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  me  at  all;  they  seemed  to  regard  it  something 
of  a  joke  when  my  machine  was  broken  beyond  repair  by 
the  rascally  men  in  their  employ.” 

Give  a  brick  manufacturer  of  large  experience  a  clay  lot, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  material  and  capital  to  start  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  way  he  deems  best,  and  the  chances  are  he  will 
undergo  considerable  mental  anxiety  before  deciding  just  the 
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are  of  the  best  character.  The  objection  to  this  method  was 
the  extra  cost  of  fuel  used  in  the  generation  of  steam.  This 
will  be  avoided  some  time  by  utilizing  the  escaping  heat  from 
the  kiln  and  using  it  for  steam  making  purposes.  In  the  old 
Dutch  kiln  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  fire  surface  to  the 
top  is  one  of  the  slowest  character;  it  meets  with  no  assist¬ 
ance  whatever  in  its  journey  upward;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
to  contend  with  adverse  forces  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  injection  of  steam  is  an  aid  of  the  most  substantial 
character,  and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  burner  a  diffusive 
agent  of  the  most  effective  kind— one  that  will  always  be  at 
his  bidding  and  perfect  his  work.  A  covered  top  would 
doubtless  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  kiln  where  steam  is  used 
in  the  way  alluded  to;  decreased  consumption  of  fuel  would 
necessarily  come  from  the  reduction  of  draft,  yet  the  diffusive 
action  is  constant,  owing  to  the  continued  application  of  the 
steam.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  reflecting  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  many  kilns  now  in  use,  nor  do  I  mean  in  any  way 
to  detract  from  their  merit,  but  simply  say  that  by  the  use 
of  steam  you  are  assisting  nature,  not  subverting  it. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  Why  is  it  the  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chines,  such  as  are  now  in  common  use,  were  not  thought 
of  and  used  years  ago?  It  can  be  said,  in  reply,  that  they 
were  not  only  thought  of,  but  constructed  years  ago.  and 
only  failed  of  success  through  the  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  or  inventor  to  have  the  brick  offbore  right  at 


kind  of  machinery  and  kilns  that  will  best  suit  his  purpose. 
The  persistent  agents  of  the  different  inventions  urge  the 
excellency  of  their  wares  with  such  eloquence  and  zeal  that 
the  poor  brick  manufacturer,  wearied  with  their  importun- 
ings,  is  made  wretched  indeed. 

And  allow  me  to  state  right  here  that  it  is  not  wise  to  be 
pronounced  in  opposition  to  any  new  system,  nor  is  it  at  all 
prudent  to  be  too  extravagant  in  the  praise  of  the  old.  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience  in  the  matter  when  I  say  there  may 
come  a  time  when  a  proper  conception  of  existing  circum¬ 
stances  will  lead  you  to  adopt  that  which  you  stoutly  con¬ 
demned  and  reject  that  which  you  so  warmly  commended. 
“Silence  is  golden”  in  reference  to  your  business  ideas;  too 
firm  an  attachment  to  old  theories  is  often  deplored.  A  wise 
conservatism  will  induce  the  investigation  of  every  proposed 
movement,  and  its  adoption  if  thought  advantageous. 

A  mere  exhibition  of  figures  showing  how  much  less  the 
actual  cost  of  production  is  in  the  one  instance  over  the 
other  should,  not  be  deemed  absolutely  conclusive.  The  taste 
of  the  local  market,  the  comparative  waste  and  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  repair  are  all  items  of  weighty  significance,  and  should 
be  deeply  considered.  This  consideration  for  the  taste  of  the 
probable  buyer  should  receive  great  attention.  Perhaps 
every  one  in  the  business  has  been  interviewed  by  agents  of 
kilns — kilns  that  these  agents  claim  have  been  used  success¬ 
fully  in  foreign  lands  and  that  save  an  immense  amount  of 
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fuel.  All  this  may  be  so,  but  it  should  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  in  many  markets  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  hard 
burned  brick;  perfection  of  color  is  of  no  advantage  what¬ 
ever.  There  may  be  many  ways  of  burning  a  brick  to  simply 
a  rough  hardness;  the  adoption  of  which  methods  would  in¬ 
dicate  the  sheerest  madness  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer 
for  a  critical  American  market. 

My  long  and  prominent  connection  with  the  company  that 
first  began  the  production  of  molded  brick  enables  me  to 
speak  understandingly  regarding  this  branch  of  the  business. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  idea  of  fancy  brick  should 
emanate  from  a  city  so  pronounced  in  its  Quaker  proclivities 
as  Philadelphia,  where  the  .  fondness  for  painfully  plain 
things  is  proverbial.  The  introduction  of  these  new  designs 
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was  a  slow  and  tedious  process;  the  building  world  had  to 
be  educated  to  such  radical  changes,  and  a  great  time  was 
required  before  their  use  in  any  way  became  general.  It  is 
true  that  many  had  long  been  weary  of  the  unchanged  ap¬ 
pearance  the  red  brick  and  white  mortar  presented,  yet  a 
profitable  use  of  the  fancy  brick  was  a  long  time  coming, 
and  was  accomplished  at  last  by  the  great  desire  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  introduce  novelty  in  his  buildings. 

There  is  one  very  annoying  condition  incidental  to  the* 
manufacture  of  fancy  brick,  and  that  is  the  continuance  of 
this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  architect  for  originality  in  his 
work.  In  consequence  of  this  a  great  number  of  orders  for 
special  designs  are  received,  and  you  are  required  to  make 
these  at  the  peril  of  displeasing  the  architect  and  losing  his 
patronage.  The  result  of  this  unprofitable  work  is  that  your 
yard  becomes  filled  with  odds  and  ends,  left  over  after  filling 
these  orders,  and  your  large  stock  of  standard  shapes  re¬ 
mains  unsold.  I  have  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  noble  profession,  but  I  have  frequently  known 
them  to  name  a  design  to  be  used  in  their  work  that  differed 
so  slightly  from  those  in  stock  that  the  average  observer 
could  not  tell  wherein  they  differed. 

It  frequently  happened  that  in  mixing  material  to  get 
some  desired  shade  of  color  that  from  an  over,  or  perhaps 
an  under,  burn,  some  monstrosity  in  that  regard  would  appear 
that  would  look  like  anything  but  a  salable  color.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  would  have  its  admirers,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty  was  to  duplicate  it. 

After  the  change  in  appearance  that  the  use  of  the  red 
molded  and  one  or  two  shades  of  colored  brick  had  effected, 
it  seemed  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce  other  novelties. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  home 
builder  to  have  something  different  from  his  neighbor,  even 
though  that  neighbor  had  the  latest  out.  Hence  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  introduce  other  new  colors,  such  as  Pom¬ 
peiian,  iron  spots,  etc.,  and  I  believe  the  door  is  still  open 
to  the  profitable  coming  of  others. 

This  demand  for  assorted  colored  bricks  has  gone  very  far 
toward  bringing  the  dry  pan  into  use  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  country.  The  Eastern  Hydraulic  Brick  Company  has 
made  a  great  success  with  their  branch  plant  located  near 
Philadelphia;  their  products  receive  a  large  patronage  and 
are  worthy  of  it.  I  feel  very  well  assured  that  had  it  not 


been  for  the  demand  of  the  various  colored  brick  their  suc¬ 
cess  would  have  been  doubtful.  They  put  their  plant  in  a 
section  where  no  clay  for  red  brick  can  be  found,  nor  do  1 
think  they  could  have  pleased  the  fastidious  market  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  if  they  had  manufactured  the  red  brick. 

The  business  of  the  brick  manufacturer  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  construction  of  that  blissful  contribution  to  human 
happiness,  that  choicest  of  earth’s  blessings — the  home.  The 
stately- edifices  that  line  the  avenues  of  our  cities  are  grand 
monuments  to  the  excellency  of  his  products. 

If 

"The  imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 

May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away,” 

who  knows  but  the  brickmaker  of  to-day,  after  return  to  his 
primitive  element — the  dust— may,  by  the  strangeness  of  evo¬ 
lution,  reappear  in  life’s  broad  field  of  action  as  a  common 
brick. 


EXPERIENCE  IN  DRYING  BRICK. 


Dear  Clay-Worker — Last  spring  I  made  inquiry  through 
The  Clay-Worker  in  regard  to  my  brick  coming  in  two  in 
the  hacks  while  drying.  It  brought  me  a  perfect  deluge  of 
letters  of  advice,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they,  with  my 
own  help,  have  solved  the  mystery,  or  nearly  so. 

Contrary  to  Father  Crary’s  advice,  first,  I  mixed  one-sixth 
black  prairie  loam  with  five-sixths  yellow  clay;  this  to  make 
the  brick  leave  the  mold  better,  also  to  prevent  the  brick 
shrinking  so  much.  Second,  and  most  important,  I  dry  them 
under  sheds,  with  tight  doors  at  sides.  I  dry  with  doors 
closed  for  a  few  days,  then  open  them  and  let  the  brick  dry, 
and  they  are  all  sound  and  whole.  I  hacked  8,000  brick  in 
double  hack,  160  feet  long  and  eight  courses  high.  One-half 
I  protected  on  the  sides  and  top;  the  other  half  of  the  same 
hack  I  let  the  sun  and  wind  have  their  full  power.  The  half 
I  protected  was  good,  sound,  whole  brick,  while  the  unpro¬ 
tected  half  was  not  worth  a  single  dollar.  They  were  split 
sideways,  endways,  and  the  corners  came  off;  in  fact,  they 
were  all  split  to  pieces,  and  invariably  when  they  go  into  the 
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kiln  sound  they  come  out  the  same;  but  if  they  an*  shaky 
they  had  better  be  worked  over  again,  as  they  will  be  shaky 
and  broken  when  burned. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who 
helped  me  by  letter  and  through  The  Clay- Worker,  and  hope 
they  will  never  have  to  call  for  help,  but  if  they  do,  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  they  will  not  call  in  vain 
through  The  Clay-Worker.  Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  ’95. 

Dec.  24,  1894.'  GEO.  H.  JENKINS. 


Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white, 

Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

Greatly  begin!  Though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime; 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime.  —Ex. 
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them  calls  for.  This  is  done  to  head  off  the  other  fellow  who 
promises  to  put  up  a  kiln  at  half  the  usual  cost. 

Continuous  kilns  are  at  present  being  constructed  in  this 
country,  the  builders  of  which  are  using  common  building 
brick  with  which  to  line  chambers  or  compartments.  Such 
construction  can  only  be  temporary  in  character.  However 
well  a  kiln  may  burn  bricks,  and  however  economically  it 
may  accomplish  this  end,  if  it  is  temporary  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  a  source  of  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor. 

The  coming  kiln  must  not  only  be  economic  in  its  use  of 
fuel,  and  the  labor  required  to  manage  it,  and  give  the  re¬ 
sults  which  the  brickmakers  have  so  long  wished  for,  but 
with  all  this  it  must  be  durable.  It  must  be  so  constructed 
that  the  parts  which  of  a  necessity  must  be  renewed  at 
times  can  be  restored  without  damaging  or  destroying  the 
main  structure.  Brickmakers  must  come  to  realize  that  to  get 
a  durable  machine  or  kiln  it  must  cost  them  a  considerable 
sum.  We  can  only  have  valuable  things  for  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration. 

Another  point:  An  inventor  ought  not  place  his  inventions 
on  the  market  until  he  has  at  least  settled  in  his  own  mind 
a  definite  plan  and  tested  its  merits.  How  many  kilns  are 
there  on  the  market  that  are  built  from  the  plans  furnished 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 


Number  Ninety=five. 


BY  R.  BRICK. 


BETTER  KILNS  FOR  BURNING. 

ILNS,  like  machines  and  dryers,  have  their 
weak  points.  They  are  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  during  the  past  twenty 
years  there  has  been  great  improvement 
made  in  kilns  for  burning.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  frequently  stated  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  kilns  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  in  machinery  for  making  brick. 

This  is,  in  a  measure,  true.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  First,  the  improvement  in  machines,  in  this  country  at 
least,  began  many  years  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  the  burning  processes.  There  were  some  so-called 
improvements  in  kilns  thirty  years  ago,  but  they  were  almost 
exclusively  of  foreign  origin  and  were  not  successful  in  this 
country.  The  first  improved  native  kiln  that  proved  a  prac¬ 
tical  success  came  into  use  about  twenty  years  ago.  Hence, 


kiln  inventors  have  not  had  so  much  opportunity  to  profit 
by  observation  as  have  oui  machine-making  brethren,  for 
we  all  borrow,  more  or  less,  from  antiquity  when  we  under¬ 
take  to  get  up  something  new  and  novel. 

Again,  making  brick  is  a  mechanical  process,  while  burn¬ 
ing  brick  is  something  entirely  different.  A  kiln  might  be 
invented  that  in  itself  was  perfect,  yet  it  would  be  a  useless 
thing  without  a  skillful  man  to  manage  it.  Like  machine  and 
dryer  men,  the  kiln  men  do  not  build  their  kilns  as  strong 
as  they  should.  They  put  in  defective  material,  such  as  old, 
rotten  casing  bricks,  third-rate  fire  brick,  because  they  are 
cheaper  than  good  brick;  build  the  walls  on  yielding  soil  to 
save  excavation,  as  well  as  foundation  bricks;  bricks  are 
thrown  into  the  walls  carelessly,  not  well  slushed,  and 
headers  and  bond  courses  few  and  far  between;  quantity  and 
quality  is  the  great  object  to  be  attained;  they  use  a  half- 
inch  iron  where  it  should  be  a  one-inch,  making  the  walls 
only  half  as  heavy  as  the  great  strain  that  will  come  upon 


bjT  the  patent  office?  Few,  if  any.  One  thing  is  patented, 
something  else  is  built  for  the  brickmaker.  Not  only  this,  but 
some  kiln  inventors  never  build  two  kilns  just  alike,  each 
succeeding  kiln  being  an  improvement,  perhaps,  over  its 
predecessor.  Oh,  Patent,  what  frauds  are  perpetrated  in  thy 
name! 

When  a  kiln  patentee  builds  a  kiln  for  you  unlike  the  kiln 
he  built  for  your  competitor  he  is  experimenting  at  yoiu*  risk. 
The  fact  that  he  does  this  is  prima-facie  evidence  that  his 
kiln  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  coming  kiln  must  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  cheap  fuel 
and  to  the  various  kinds  of  fuel  that  it  may  be  best  to  use, 
including  coal,  wood,  coal  screenings,  gas  or  oil,  locality  de¬ 
termining  which  is  cheapest  and  best.  Again,  it  ought  to  be 
simple  in  its  operation  and  so  constructed  that  the  burner 
can  observe  with  accuracy  the  effect  of  the  heat  upon  the 
ware.  The  burner  should  be  able  to  see  the  top  of  his  kiln 
while  setting.  This  applies  to  both  open  and  crown  top 
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kilns  as  well  as  “fire-clay-on-top”  kilns.  The  furnaces  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  give  as  near  as  is  practicable  perfect 
combustion  of  the  fuel.  This  requires  a  draft  of  air  through 
grates  from  below.  Air  in  proper  quantities  must  be  intro¬ 
duced  above  the  burning  fuel  again  at  the  rear.  After  the 
gases  have  become  highly  heated,  air  should  be  mixed  with 
them  to  xuake  better  combustion. 

The  size  of  the  furnace  is  also  important.  There  must  be 
grate  surface  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  the  use  of  tools 
to  remove  ashes  and  clinkers.  The  furnace  should  extend 
to  the  rear  from  two  to  four  feet  beyond  the  grates,  so  the 
gases  may  be  thoroughly  heated  and  mixed  before  entering 
the  kiln.  Height  is  even  more  important  than  width.  The 
products  of  combustion  rise  quickly  from  the  fuel.  If  the 
crown  of  the  furnace  is  near  the  fuel  it  has  a  tendency  to 
smother  the  flame,  which  can  be  proven  by  holding  some 
object  over  the  globe  of  a  lighted  lamp.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  a  fire  box  eighteen  inches  wide  and  the  same  height 
is  too  small  for  a  brick  kiln. 

The  kiln  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES— A  GOOD  BURN.  By  Peter  Cullen, 
Cleveland’s  Veteran  Brickmaker. 

sibility  of  cold  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  ware  in  the 
kiln.  The  supply  of  air  entering  the  kiln  should  be  heated 
to  a  uniform  degree,  and  it  should  also  be  constant  in  volume. 

A  kiln  should,  also,  be  built  with  a  view  to  convenience 
in  filling  and  discharging.  The  openings  should  be  large 
enough  for  barrows  to  pass  each  ’other  in  it,  or  to  admit  a 
cart  or  wagon.  While  a  kiln  should  be  built  to  endure  the 
strain  and  wear  of  years  of  constant  use,  yet  the  cost  must 
be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  the  product  is  common  building  brick.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  cost  of  a  kiln  should  not  exceed  $1,000  to  each  1,000 
brick  capacity  of  the  kiln.  For  fine  pressed,  ornamental, 


or  vitrified  brick  the  price  received  may  justify  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  going  beyond  the  amount  mentioned. 

A  kiln  must  not  only  be  well  built  with  walls  of  sufficient 

strength,  but  these  walls  must  be  firmly  supported  in  place 
by  rods  and  brick  stays  of  heavy  wood,  channel  bars,  or 
railroad  irons.  These  are  next  in  importance  to  good  fire 
brick  linings  in  the  furnace  and  gas  chambers  and  inner 
linings  of  the  kiln  proper.  The  one  saves  the  walls  from  the 
destructive  force  of  intense  heat;  the  other  holds  it  firmly  in 
position. 

Then,  again,  a  good  kiln  should  be  protected  from  damp¬ 
ness,  which  is  destructive.  This  applies  to  a  roof  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  from  rains,  as  well  as  thorough  drainage  to  protect 
foundations. 

I  feel  confident  that  our  good  kiln  men  will  keep  pace 
with  the  caravan  and  not  long  remain  in  the  rear  of  our 
most  enterprising  machine  manufacturers. 


NOT  A  PARODY. 


The  Frey-Sheckler  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  delights  in 
its  originality  of  machinery  construction.  And  well  they  may, 
for  the  trade  no  doubt  as  well  delights  in  new  things  result¬ 
ing  in  better  and  cheaper  product.  This  successful  firm  takes 
off  its  hat  and  salutes  the  fraternity  by  the  introduction  of 
four  new  machines,  thoroughly  tested  before  introduction. 
Cuts  of  these  new  machines  may  be  seen  on  page  97  of  this 
issue  of  the  Clay-Worker.  The  Frey-Sheckler  Company  has 
met  with  success  during  the  past  few  months  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  more  shop  space  was  necessary,  and  has  erected 
new  buildings,  doubling  its  former  capacity.  Its  machinery, 
standard  in  its  reputation,  is  used  in  every  clayworking  local¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States,  and  everywhere  producing  profits. 
Children  stepping  into  father’s  shoes  know  upon  their  assump¬ 
tion  of  paternal  affairs  that  knowledge  is  hereditary,  and 
home  teachings  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  Then,  to  the  tune 
of  the  “Old  Oaken  Bucket,”  may  they  sincerely  sing: 

“How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  Dry  Pans  I’m  using, 
When  my  shale  is  ground  too  fast  for  my  mill; 

When  Crushers  and  Cutters  and  Represses  choosing 
Forget  not  Frey-Sheckler’ s  never  stand  still. 

The  plant  of  my  father,  the  clay  bank  close  by  it, 

My  number  one  Giant  keeps  busy  feed. 

The  Bucyrus  Steam  Dryer  and  the  brick  I  put  in  it, 

Are  the  best  in  the  world  most  surely  indeed. 

Chorus— 

“How  dear  to  my  heart  is  my  Frey-Sheckler  brick  plant, 
Whose  first-class  machinery  my  coffer  has  filled. 

Remember,  my  friends,  when  investing  your  money, 

To  purchase  the  best  which  that  firm  can  build.” 


TO  BUY  OR  NOT  TO  BUY,  THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION. 


The  relative  volume  and  value  of  my  business  of  1894, 
compared  with  1893,  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  building  of 
our  $100,000  court  house  and  the  securing  of  a  contract  of 
nearly  000,000  brick  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  increased  the  volume 

of  my  business  more  than  twice  what  it  was  in  1893,  but 
prices  ruled  somewhat  lower. 

Considering  everything,  I  feel  somewhat  encouraged  with 
the  outlook  for  1895,  as  the  building  of  an  electric  railway 
to  connect  Avitlx  four  or  five  of  our  best  mining  towns  in  this 
county  is  uoav  pretty  Avell  assured,  as  they  are  now  throwing 
dirt  and  getting  in  material  for  same  in  the  shape  of  ties, 
rails,  etc. 

I,  however,  hare  no  orders  booked  for  future  or  early 
spring  delivery,  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  best  to  prepare  for  an  in- 
ci’eased  business  or  drift  along  with  the  old  appui'teuances 
and  make  the  best  of  what  comes. 

Inclosed  please  find  $2  to  renew  my  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker,  which  do  not  fail  to  send  to  my  address  at 
least  twelve  times  during  the  year  1895,  for  the  time  for  the 
arrival  of  each  number  is  looked  forward  to  with  anxious 
craving  for  the  infoi-mation  and  good  cheer  to  be  gleaned 
from  its  pages.  A  DISCOLORED  MISSOURI  BRICK. 
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Written  for  the  Clay  Worker. 

A  MIXED  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT. 


The  Throttle  Being  Wide  Open,  Fancy’s  Engine  Takes  a 
Fifty  Years’  Flight  and  Then  Comes  Back  to  the 
Present  With  a  Dull,  Sickening  Thud. 

tell  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  I  must 
preface  by  saying  that  this  is  the  way 
it  was: 

It  was  in  the  year  A.  D.,  1920. 
nearly  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
There  were  three  of  them. 

There  was,  first  of  all,  that  philan¬ 
thropic  capitalist,  Moses  Broake;  then 
there  was  Furry  Mewington  (grandson 
of  the  famous  brick  manufacturer  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century),  an  inveterate,  but  modest,  inventor; 
and,  lastly,  but  not  leased  for  a  term  of  years, 
Terricotti  Wilgati,  an  Italian  promoter,  but  only 
a  duke  in  his  own  country. 


As  we  first  see  them  the  three  think  they  have  the  world 
by  its  caudle  appenadge. 

And  you  shall  hear  why: 

Since  the  invention  of  aluminum  brick  (which  has  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  supplanted  the  ordinary  clay  that  was  still  in 
vogue  early  in  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century)  hundreds 
of  big  brickmaking  plants,  with  their  ponderous  machinery, 
laid  for  years  quite  idle.  The  mass  of  iron,  and  steel,  and 
brass,  and  grey  tissue  used  in  these  constructions  was  simply 
stupendous. 

During  the  period  extending  from  1*95  to  1908  tremendous 
strides  had  been  made  in  the  improvements  of  all  kinds  of 
appliances  for  the  production  of  brick.  There  were  palpitat¬ 
ing,  duplex,  indraft  kilns,  and  there  were  indurated  kilns 
with  laudable  pus  attachments;  there  were  revolving  dryers 


and  brick  wringers  with  combination  centrifugal,  back  action 
movements;  and  there  were  hammerless  and  central  firing 
presses.  They  were  daisies — on  paper. 

The  improvements  and  inventions  followed  each  other  so 
fast  that  by  the  time  an  order  was  executed  and  the  machin¬ 
ery  delivered  and  paid  for — sixty  and  ninety  year  notes — the 
machinery  was  already  out  of  date,  inadequate  to  the  modern 
demand  for  improved  machinery,  and  was  relegated  to  the 
junk  pile,  cast  aside  without  a  trial.  Then  a  new  set  of 


works  would  be  telegraphed  for  and  the  yards  shut  down 
while  awaiting  their  arrival.  Certainly  there  was  no  use 
making  a  weak  bluff  by  working  with  antedated  machinery. 

They  tell  of  a  big  operator — the  name  was  Wall  Cites,  or 
something  like  it — who  had  eighty-two  acres  between  Chicago 
and  Lake  Geneva — now  the  278th  ward  of  Chicago— which 
was  quite  covered  with  a  mass  of  machinery,  which  had  gone 
out  of  fashion  in  six  months. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  three  of  them.  They  had  a  scheme 
(ever  heard  of  one  before?).  Originally  it  was  the  inventor’s, 
but,  with  the  ideas  of  the  other  two,  it  had  broadened  and 


The  downward  course  didn't  interfere  with  business. 


widened  like  unto  the  wide,  wide  world.  Inventor  Mewing¬ 
ton  had  let  Broake  and  Terricotti  in  where  the  elevator 
usually  starts  up  from. 

This  was  the  scheme: 

They  would  utilize  all  the  waste  machinery  on  Gites’s 
place,  which  they  could  buy,  as  they  found,  for  a  mere  song, 
with  a  chorus  added  if  Cites  should  be  inclined  to  haggle. 
With  this  refuse  machinery  they  would  make  a  gigantic  fly¬ 
ing  air  ship — or  rather  train  of  air  ships. 

Recent  advances  in  science  had  made  it  evident  that  the 
earlier  principles  on  which  attempts  were  made  to  construct 
flying  machines  were  all  wrong.  What  was  needed  was  not 
extraordinary  lightness,  but  extreme  weight.  Heaviness  was 
the  strong  feature  of  the  discarded  machines  in  Wall  Gites’s 
brick  yard. 

This  phenomenal  discovery  came  closely  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Gallioneozide,  the  new  gas  that  had  been  invented 
by  a  St.  Louis  brick  and  tile  machine  salesman,  and  which 
had  already  revolutionized  the  scientific  world.  This  gas,  it 
was  found,  required  great  weight  attached  to  give  it  an  up¬ 
ward  tendency;  otherwise,  unweighted,  its  course  was  swiftly 
and  powerfully  in  a  downward  direction. 

Every  one  remembers  the  first  experiment  that  Dallrand, 
the  editor  of  the  Clay  Hustler,  tried  with  it  when  he  per¬ 
fected  a  machine  which,  with  a  Gallioneozide  cylinder,  was 
intended  for  a  circulation  raiser. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  history  how  the  Gallioneozide  with 
Dallrand’s  machine  so  unexpectedly  worked  downward  with 
Dallrand  on  board,  and  how  the  very  next  day  the  nervy 
fellow  cabled  from  Shanghai  to  his  partner  asking  him  to 
hold  the  Clay  Hustler’s  presses  for  a  few  hours  on  account 
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of  a  six-page  “ad.”  contract  he  had  just  made  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  .Tapo-Chinese  Tile  and  Brick  Company. 

But  all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Celerity  and  Ceru¬ 
lean  Aerial  Navigation  Company  (limited),  which  the  trio 
had  formed  and  capitalized  for  $20,000,000,000,  and  which 


promised  almost  as  well  as  a  man  in  the  act  of  trying  to 
borrow  a  V. 

Then  the  noble  trio  organized  a  construction  company  (a 
close  corporation  of  three.)  This  construction  company— the 
Windfall  and  Windlass  Company— bought  the  old  iron  on  Wall 
Gites’s  property  for  $72.35,  some  2,500  tons,  and  sold  it  to  the 
aerial  company  for  $17,000,000  in  cash  and  stock.  Then  they 
threw  the  stock  on  the  market.  They  realized  on  this  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  become  eminently  respectable,  and 
the  best  of  all  is  they  do  not  have  to  work  for  a  living,  but 
just  attend  conventions  and  read  long  papers  that  everybody 
knows  all  about  beforehand,  and  generally  wish  they  did  not. 

This  is  not  intended  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection  on  the 
forthcoming  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Cleveland,  or  to 
intimate  that  weighty  things  in  the  way  of  set  speeches  dis¬ 
guised  as  airy,  impromptu  trifles  will  be  introduced  into  the 
proceedings. 

But  there  is  one  rule  that  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and 
that  is  the  rule  requiring  members  to  wear  dress  suits  at 
every  session.  CHARLES  LEDERBR. 


BRICK,  GOOD  BRICK,  OF  WHATEVER  COLOR. 


A  person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  some  years 
ago  would  have  been  loath  to  believe  that  red  brick  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  would  lose  favor.  He  would  have 
laughed  had  a  prospective  builder  asked  him  figures  on  col¬ 
ored  brick.  He  would  argue  that  the  brick  used  by  the  fore¬ 
fathers  were  in  a  great  proportion  red  brick,  and  not  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  various  colors,  and  that  the  present  aud  future 
would  not  deviate  from  that  good  old  color— red;  that  the 
character  of  other  colors  for  artistic  architecture  must  not,  in 
any  light,  be  compared  to  the  red  brick  which  history  mostly 
records.  But,  however,  such  is  the  case,  for  light-colored 
brick  of  various  quality  aud  color  are  on  the  increase  in  the 
exterior  finish  of  modern  buildings  of  both  large  and  ordinary 
dimensions.  That  the  rich  red  brick  will  sink  in  insignificance 
is  by  no  means  probable;  the  highly  artistic  and  mammoth 
structures  made  of  them  add  much  to  this  conviction.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  use  of  various  colored  brick  pre¬ 
sent  a  building  at  once  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  of  great  artis¬ 
tic  value.  I  have  heard  admirers  of  the  red  brick  say  they 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that,  after  a  lapse  of  five  or  ten 
years,  these  same  light-colored  brick  would  have  become 
almost  obsolete  and  the  red  brick  enjoy  greater  demand, 
claiming  light-colored  brick  to  be  a  fad  which  would  before 
that  time  lose  its  present  attractiveness.  There  is  room  for 
doubt  in  this  assertion;  it  is  impossible.  Certainly  the  de¬ 
mand  may  abate,  but  light-colored  brick  will  never  become 
obsolete.  It  is,  I  think,  safe  to  say  new  ideas  and  new  fan¬ 
cies  may  arise  before  that  time  has  elapsed,  aud,  in  turn,  be¬ 
come  as  popular  and  perhaps  more  so  than  the  light-colored 
brick  are  at  present. 

A  new  style  in  brick  architecUire  has  already  made  its 
appearance  in  Detroit,  and  from  the  comments  daily  heard 
one  may  infer  it  will  find  more  favor  than  light-colored  or 
red  brick.  The  building  in  question  will,  when  completed, 
be  a  two-story  double  dwelling.  The  foundation  is  of  green 
stone  and  rises  to  a  height  of  two  feet  above  the  ground.  On 
this  come  the  walls  of  rich  red  brick;  the  exterior  finish  is 
composed  of  light-colored  and  glazed  brick.  These  glazed 
brick  are  almost  black,  and  one  would,  without  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  call  them  arch  brick.  Each  course  iu  this  exterior  finish 
is  laid  alternately  from  glazed  to  light-colored  brick.  The 
second  story  is  entirely  made  of  deep  red  brick.  One 
may  readily  see  that  this  building  will  be  odd,  very  odd.  Yet 
it  is  daily  finding  favor,  and  contractors  advise  the  sorting 
out  of  passable  arch  brick  and  holding  them,  so  strong  is  their 
belief  that  this  style  of  brick  will  be  in  demand  in  the  near 
future. 

Light-colored  brick  may  gain  the  supremacy  for  a  season, 
and,  in  turn,  be  superseded  by  some  entirely  different  s*hade 
and  quality,  and  so  on  with  each  new  turn  of  style  in  modern 
architecture  some  new  shade  of  brick  for  artistic  exterior 
finish.  Yet  the  changes  occasioned  l>3’  progress  will  not  in 
the  least  question  the  excellence  of  red  brick  or  their  value 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  J.  G.  GREUSEL. 


A  HOPEFUL  VIEW. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs — Find  inclosed  $2  for  the  Clay-Worker  another 
year.  As  I  am  a  new  beginner  in  the  brickmaking  business 
I  get  a  great  deal  of  good  information  from  it.  The  past  year 
was  quiet,  but  prospects  look  better  for  1895. 

Dec.  17th,  1894.  C.  D.  BERNHARD. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 


ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENTS  AND  ADVICE  TO  NEW 
BRICKMAKERS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PAT= 
ENTEES  OF  KILNS,  DRYERS  AND 
BRICK  MACHINES. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY". 


AM  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  Nov.  28th, 
from  the  Oregon  Vitrified  Brick  Company, 
which  I  will  try  to  answer  in  a  manner 
■  satisfactory  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
Jhope  to  benefit  others  who  have  written  me 
[about  some  of  the  same  difficulties.  They  say: 

“We  are  in  search  of  a  man  to  take 
charge  of  our  brick  plant,  and  write  to  ask 
you  whether  you  can  put  us  on  the  track  of  a  party  who  could 
give  us  the  assistance  we  want.  Our  plant  was  put  up  at  a 
place  where  a  brick  plant  had  previously  been  established  on 
a  small  scale,  and  one  kiln  of  the  most  excellent  brick  made. 
We  have  torn  away,  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale,  opened 


clay  to  a  greater  depth,  and  in  attempting  to  produce  on  a 
large  scale,  comparatively,  have  encountered  great  and  un¬ 
looked  for  difficulties.  Our  clay  is  a  strong  and  plastic  ma¬ 
terial,  running  in  five  distinct  stratas,  which,  together,  aggre¬ 
gate  nearly  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  top  and  bottom  are 
very  light  in  color,  smooth  and  very  strong.  The  middle  ones 
are  darker,  more  mixed  in  their  natiue,  one  strata  being 
‘joint’  clay,  and,  together,  having  some  traces  of  iron.  In  the 
lot  there  is  a  little  of  a  very  hard  material  that  does  not  read¬ 
ily  grind  fine,  and  from  the  little  lumps  left  in  the  material 
as  it  passes  through  the  machine  we  think  our  difficulty  comes. 
We  run  our  clay  on  cars  direct  from  the  pit,  which  lies  on  a 
slope  above  the  mill,  to  the  upper  story  of  the  mill;  it  then 
passes  through  a  Newell  pulverizer,  then  to  a  Frey-Sheckler 
open  pugger,  then  through  a  Bueyrus  giant  No.  1  machine, 
same  make  automatic  cut  off  making  end  cut,  then  to  steam 
heated  dryer — eight  track  four  tunnel — thence  to  Eudaly  kilns, 
of  which  we  have  three  of  175,000  capacity  each.  After  burn¬ 
ing,  the  brick  go  by  cars  from  the  kilns  down  the  slope  to 
the  dock  and  barge.  We  are  most  admirably  located  for 
handling,  with  the  very  minimum  of  expense,  and  our  satis¬ 
faction  would  be  complete  but  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
get  good  brick.  Our  brick  are  almost  srwe  to  check  in  the 
dryer,  and  they  go  to  the  kilns  in  very  bad  shape.  In  burn¬ 
ing  we  have  encountered  some  difficulties,  partly  from  a  little 
fault  in  constructing  floors  so  that  they  settled,  partly  because 
we  had  to  educate  the  burners;  but  we  think  these  troubles 
slight  and  easily  remedied.  The  clay  burns  well,  and  some  of 
our  brick  have  been  vitrified  all  through,  and  we  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  can  burn  with  success. 

“We  have  given  you  these  particulars  so  that  you  might 
see  what  kind  of  a  man  we  need.  One  only  accustomed  to 
handling  shales  would  be  of  no  use  to  us.  We  want  one  who 
has  had  actual  experience  with  such  clays  as  ours,  who  un¬ 
derstands  what  treatment  they  need,  who  can  think  out  and 
combat  difficulties  as  they  arise,  without  expensive  and  tedious 
experimenting,  and  who  has  ability  to  handle  and  hustle  the 
number  of  men  required  to  handle  such  a  plant.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  nothing  in  Pacific  coast  conditions  at  present 
to  justify  anything  but  a  fair  compensation.  We  think  we 
can  get  along  all  right  if  we  can  but  once  surmount  the  diffi¬ 
culties  outlined.  If  you  know  such  a  man  and  would  kindly 
put  us  in  communication  with  him  we  would  esteem  it  a 
favor.” 


I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  O.  V.  B.  Co.  are  not  prac¬ 
tical  brickmakers;  that,  like  many  others,  they  have  found  a 
good  place  to  make  brick— they  knew  that  before  they  started, 
because  some  one  had  made  and  burned  excellent  brick  on  the 
spot— so  they  thought,  I  presume,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  get  a  brick  machine,  a  dryer,  and  a  kiln,  and  then  some 
fairly  good  common  labor  and  skill,  and  just  go  right  along 
making,  burning,  and  shipping  brick.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  or  not,  it  looks  like  it,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  many 
beginners. 

They  do  not  say  by  what  process  the  first  good  brick  were 
made  on  their  place,  and  the  only  reason  they  give  for  not 
making  the  same  kind  of  brick  is  that  they  have  worked  their 


clay  to  its  full  depth;  so  I  infer  that  the  first  brick  made  were 
by  the  stiff  mud  process.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  clay, 
rightly  handled,  would  turn  out  good  brick,  by  either  the  stiff 
mud  or  soft  mud  process,  but  the  soft  mud  process  would 
insure  a  good  brick.  If  their  clay  was  dried  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  pulverized  it  would  work  well  in  a  dry  press 
machine;  but,  in  any  case,  it  must  be  cut  down  from  top  to 
bottom,  thrown  out  in  a  pile,  and  left  to  weather  for  some 
time  before  being  taken  to  the  machine.  This  they  do  not 
do,  and  it  is  the  main  cause  of  unequal  shrinkage  and  crack¬ 
ing.  Their  clay  has  to  be  dug,  and  it  costs  no  more  to  dig  it 
in  advance,  and  pile  it,  than  it  does  to  throw  it  on  cars  as 
you  dig  it.  I  now  have  just  about  the  same  kind  of  a  clay 
bed,  and  work  it  by  the  stiff  mud  process,  and  I  find  that  I 
must  first  dig  and  pile  the  clay  out,  if  I  make  a  first-class 
brick. 

ALL  DEEP  CLAY  BEDS  ABE  MORE  OR  LESS 
STRATIFIED 

and  it  is  impossible  to  work  them  successfully  unless  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stratas  are  thoroughly  intermixed.  The  common  talk 
of  “working  clay  directly  from  bank”  1  consider  only  a  vain 
boast,  at  least  in  very  many  cases. 

They  say  that  their  brick  “are  sure  to  check  in  the  dryer, 
and  go  to  the  burning  kiln  in  very  bad  shape.”  They  do  not 
find  any  fault  with  the  dryer,  yet  the  brick  “are  sure  to 
check.”  Now,  they  will  do  well  to  find  the  cause  of  checking 
in  drying.  Put  some  of  the  brick  directly  from  the  machine 
on  pallets  and  set  the  pallets  in  a  dry,  warm,  air  place,  with 
a  temperature  of  almost  120  degrees  F.  If  they  do  not  check 
or  crack  it  shows  that  the  fault  is  in  your  dryer.  A  curi'ent 
of  hot  air  over’  120  degrees  will  damage  any  wet  brick.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  their  process  for  drying  is  at  fault. 

THERE  IS  A  FAULT  THAT  I  HAVE  NOTICED  IN  MOST 

ALL  DRYERS. 

It  is  in  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  unequally  distributed.  A 
car  loaded  with  brick  passing  through  a  tunnel  receives  the 
heat,  mostly  on  the  outside,  and,  if  the  heat  be  strong,  the 
outside  brick  are  liable  to  check.  The  most  natural  dryer  is 
the  floor  dryer.  A  hot  floor  acts  the  same  as  hot  sunshine, 
only  inversely — the  bottom  of  the  brick  is  dried  first  instead 
of  the  top. 

The  O.  V.  B.  Co.  say  that  the  only  trouble  they  have  had 
in  burning  was  to  “educate  burners,  but  we  think  these 
troubles  slight  and  easily  remedied.”  I  must  indeed  congratu¬ 
late  them  on  their  easy  and  sure  success  in  “educating  burn¬ 
ers.”  If  they  have  a  kiln  and  the  skill  by  which  they  can 
make  perfect  brick  burning  a  slight,  easy  and  quick  accom¬ 
plishment,  they  and  their  kiln  man  can  retire  and  rest  on 
their  fortunes  and  laurels.  I  was  twenty  years  learning  to 
burn  brick,  and  am  still  at  school.  They  say  that  their  clay 
burns  well,  and  seme  of  their  brick  have  been  vitrified  all 
through,  and  that  they  feel  confident  that  they  can  burn  with 
success.  I  take  it  from  this  that  they  have  no  need  of  a  thor¬ 
oughly,  well  skilled  brickmaker.  They  seem  to  have  all  the 
skill  they  need,  but  they  do  not  care  to  give  their  personal 
attention  to  the  practical  part  of  their  plant,  and  ask  me  to 
put  them  on  the  track  of  the  party  wanted,  but  that  they 
cannot  pay  him  more  than  a  fair  compensation. 

I  do  not  know  of  just  the  kind  of  a  man  they  want,  but 
I  think  they  can  find  one  by  advertising  in  the  Clay-Worker. 
I  could  send  an  expert  to  their  place  who  could  put  their 
works  into  successful  operation  for  a  given  sum.  He  would 
require  a  “retainer”  to  be  agreed  upon  in  advance,  and  then 
a  certain  sum  after  setting  and  burning  two  kilns  of  brick. 
Such  a  man  would  cost,  in  addition  to  all  of  his  expenses,  not 
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less  than  .$600.  I  have  no  one  in  view  who  would  go  anywhere 
to  take  permanent  charge  of  a  brick  plant.  The  Clay-Worker 
is  the  best  medium  for  furnishing  such  persons. 

NOW  A  FEW  KIND  WORDS  TO  PATENT  KILN  AND 

MACHINE  MEN. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  considered  a  fault  finder  of  other 
men’s  notions  and  ways  of  brickmaking,  nor  do  I  wish  it  un¬ 
derstood  that  because  I  am  old  in  the  business,  as  well  as  in 
years,  that  I  must  be  capable  of  instructing  every  one  in  the 
art  of  brickmaking.  I  not  only  disclaim  knowing  all  about 
brickmaking,  but  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  yet  a  student, 
and  am  just  as  willing  to  be  taught  as  to  teach,  but  my  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  they  propose  to  me, 
and  prove  them  to  me,  or  else  I  cannot  admit  their  right  or 
ability  to  teach. 

The  patentees  of  improvements  in  brickmaking  are  not 
generally  practical  brickmakers. 

Many  of  them  start  out  with  a 
single  good  idea.  They  see  an 
opening  for  its  development  in 
some  of  the  main  parts  of  brick¬ 
making,  and  at  once  begin  the 
task  to  invent,  construct,  and 
operate  the  ideal  improvement. 

I  knew  (about  forty-six  years 
ago)  a  couple  of  nice,  good,  in¬ 
telligent  men — one  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man,  the  other  an  excellent 
machinist — who  started  out  with 
a  first-rate  idea  for  a  dry  press 
brick  machine;  but  they  had  to 
confront  two  hostile  elements  in 
the  start.  One  was  the  common 
prejudice  against  dry  press  brick, 
and  the  other  was  their  own  want 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  business,  and  yet  a  third,  and 
really  the  greatest,  trouble  was  to 
find  and  get  the  aid  of  competent 
brick  setters  and  burners. 

A  good  setter  and  burner  of 
soft  mild  brick  would  find  that 
dry  press  brick  required  a  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  from  that  which 
he  had  been  used  to.  The  brick 
must  be  set  loose  from  bottom 
to  top  of  kiln  in  order  that 
a  strong,  free  draft  may  be 
secured.  Then  the  water  smok¬ 
ing  must  be  slow,  so  that  the 
brick  will  not  soften,  for  if  a 
dry  press  brick  be  heated  too 
quickly  when  green  it  will  expaud  and  lose,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  its  cohesive  strength;  and  if  the  brick  do  not  water 
settle,  they  will  be  friable,  and  however  hard  they  may  be 
burned  they  will  be  unfit  for  good  work.  So  with  these  diffi¬ 
culties  these  inventors  had  insurmountable  obstacles  to  com¬ 
plete  success.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  their  machines,  for  at 
every  place  where  the  conditions  were  favorable  the  work  of 
their  machines  was  excellent  and  profitable. 

These  remarks  will  fitly  apply  to  kilns  and  dryers,  and 
especially  to  kilns.  I  presume  to  say  there  are  many  good, 
clever  patentees  of  brick  kilns  and  dryers  who  are  not  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  practical  use  of  their  own  kilns.  They  have  the 
theory,  perhaps,  but  not  in  practice.  They  may  have  suc¬ 


ceeded  in  one  particular  locality,  but  put  them  in  different 
clay  and  under  changed  conditions  and  failure  would  be  more 
probable  than  success.  I  will  borrow  a  word  and  say  that  the 
eccentricity  of  clay  is  wonderful.  That  is  why  man  is  “fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made.”  He  is  made  of  clay,  and  his 
tricks  are  “past  finding  out.”  Brickmakers  are  made  of  good 
clay;  they  seem  to  stand  all  the  elements  of  nature,  and  the 
deviltry  of  politicians  and  financiers  as  well,  or  better,  than 
any  other  class.  . 

If  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  hand,  I  will  try  to  give  my  idea  of  the  best 
plan  and  way  to  improve  the  value  and  establish  the  merits 
of  all  real  good  inventions  for  brickmaking. 

LET  COMPANIES  OR  SYNDICATES  BE  ESTABLISHED 
TO  HANDLE  CERTAIN  PATENTED  IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  FOR  BRICKMAKING. 

They  should  be  sure  to  combine  and  control  the  talent  and 


skill  for  operating  their  improvements  with  certain  uniform 
success.  Each  company  should  have  a  suitable  number  of 
reliable  experts  in  every  line  of  the  business.  When  a  party 
or  company  desires  to  start  a  plant  for  manufacturing  brick 
they  should  apply  for  machinery,  kilns,  dryers,  etc.,  to  one 
of  these  companies,  which  should  always  be  prepared  to  fill 
such  orders.  Let  such  company  at  once  send  suitable  experts 
to  examine  the  clay  and  other  facilities  at  hand.  If  their  ma¬ 
chinery  is  well  adapted  to  the  clay,  and  the  report  is  favor¬ 
able,  then  let  the  company  propose  to  put  the  plant  in  full 
and  successful  working  operation  for  a  given  sum  of  money, 
to  be  paid  in  full  when  all  conditions  of  the  contract  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Two  or  three  kilns  of  brick  should  be  made  and 


In  this  view  is  shown  the  commodious  dining  room  in  the  Hollendon,  which  is  on  the  second  floor,  at 
the  top  and  around  to  the  right  from  the  marble  stairway  leading  up  'from  the  lobby.  One  side  of  the 
dining  room  looks  down  upon  the  lobby  below,  which  is  two  stories  high.  The  dining  room  is  beautiful¬ 
ly  furnished,  very  large  and  pleasant.  A  large  corps  of  efficient  waiters  attend  to  every  need  of  the 
transient,  and  often  a  stringed  orchestra  discourses  fine  music  during  meal  times.  In  this  room  have 
taken  place  fully  half  of  the  large  banquets  that  have  occurred  in  Cleveland. 
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1  turned,  and,  if  practicable,  an  expert  should  be  left  to  man¬ 
age  and  operate  the  plant  for  one  year.  By  which  time  other 
experts  could  he  found,  or  educated,  to  take  charge  and  go  on 
successfully  with  the  work. 

This  is  business,  but  to  send  out  machinery  not  suitable 
for  the  clay,  and  a  fellow  to  start  it,  expert  only  in  talk  and 
theory,  means  failure  more  likely  than  success. 

If  my  friend  in  Oregon,  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  letter, 
had  proceeded  on  the  plan  above  suggested  he  would  now  be 
counting  good  dividends  instead  of  losses,  and  the  machine 
and  kiln  men  would  have  a  reference  and  recommendation 
worth  having  for  their  goods  and  enterprise. 

Reader.  I  must  bid  you  good-bye  for  this  time;  though  I 
have  written  this  without  eye-glasses  and  feel  well  generally. 
I  must  rest  a  little.  The  autumn  leaves  of  eighty  years  of 
life  are  beginning  to  fall  around  me,  and  at  best  I  can  only 
give  you  a  little  more  talk  about  brick.  My  chief  object  in 
writing  about  brick  was  to  benefit  the  craft.  I  trust  they 
will  forgive  my  errors  for  the  sincerity  of  my  purpose.  Let 
us  all  live  and  die  by  the  golden  rule  of  Christ. 


Written  for  the  Ct.ay-Wokkeh 

ENAMELING  AND  GLAZING  BRICK. 


Number  Three. 


N  continuing  my  series  of  letters  concerning  en¬ 
amels  and  glazes  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  of  greater  advantage  to  the  readers  of 
,  the  Clay-Worker  to  deal  separately  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  that  enter  in  the  composition  of  en¬ 
amels  and  glazes,  and  then  give  a  short  re¬ 
sume  on  fusion,  as  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  fusion  thoroughly  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Now,  take  the  fusion  of  white  lead;  that 
is,  the  carbonate  of  lead.  Fusion  takes  place 
at  a  remarkably  low  heat,  and  if  boracic  acid 
is  used,  at  a  still  greater  heat.  The  next  fusi¬ 
ble  material  we  handle  is  feldspar,  which  is 
fusible  at  a  still  greater  heat.  We  have  now  flint  and  oxide 
of  tin.  both  of  which  are  nonfusible.  We  must  now  deter¬ 
mine  at  what  heat  the  above  articles,  mixed  together  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions,  will  fuse. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  experimenting  in  this  line  that 
they  procure  about  one  dozen  four-ounce  crucibles  and  mix  in 
same  the  materials  mentioned,  putting  in  each  crucible  differ¬ 
ent  proportions,  marking  each.  Afterward  submit  them  to 
about  the  same  heat  as  ordinary  brick  kiln,  and  if  you  come 
anywhere  near  the  mark  of  the  correct  proportions  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  satisfactory.  If  not  absolutely  correct  at  first 
add  more  fusible  material. 

The  result  should  be  a  hard  opaque,  which  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  ground  in  water  and  applied  to  the  brick.  By  using 
the  crucible  method  I  speak  of  it  will  save  the  trouble  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  brick.  For  when  once  you  obtain  a  good 
result  with  the  frit  you  will  not  be  working  in  the  dark,  as 
when  using  a  raw  glaze.  There  are  so  many  uncertain  points 
in  a  raw  glaze,  unless  you  understand  thoroughly  the  points 
of  fusion. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  ways  of  obtaining  glazes  and 
enamels,  such  as  the  slip  method,  of  which  T  shall  treat  in 
due  course  of  time.  If  it  should  be  found  at  any  time  that 
after  tin*  glaze  or  tnamel  is  applied  to  the  brick  that  it  is 
liable  to  drop  off  in  handling  a  small  portion  of  gum  arabic 


mixed  in  liquid  with  the  glaze  will  absolutely  prevent  this, 
and  will  not  injure  the  glaze  in  the  least,  as  it  burns  off  in 
the  kiln  and  leaves  the  glaze  or  enamel  intact. 

I  neglected  to  say  that  in  mixing  the  materials  spoken  of 
for  a  compound  always  add  a  small  percentage  of  common 
clay  for  glazes,  and  for  white  enamels  kaolin.  There  is  a 
fine  light  brown  to  be  produced  by  using  the  Albany  slip 
(which  is  used  by  stoneware  manufacturers)  in  small  propor¬ 
tions  added  to  the  other  materials. 

I  have  often  been  asked  the  question,  which  kind  of  a  kiln 
is  the  best  to  burn  enamels  and  glazes  in.  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  an  updraft  kiln  has  many  advantages  over 
a  down  draft,  but,  of  course,  where  you  do  not  have  an  up 
draft  you  can  use  the  other.  For  making  these  goods  in  large 
quantities,  however,  I  would  always  advise  the  use  of  an  up 
draft. 

STAINING. 

In  using  the  mineral  oxides  for  staining  glazes,  when 
using  raw  material,  take  each  oxide,  whether  manganese,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  cobalt  or  chromium,  and  mix  them  in  hot  water, 
stirring  them  thoroughly;  allow  the  substance  to  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  you  will  invariably  find  a  scum 
floating  on  the  water.  This  scum  should  be  removed,  as  it 
is  of  no  value,  and  is  injurious  to  the  oxides.  The  oxides  of 
iron  produce  different  shades  of  yellow,  the  oxide  of  manga¬ 
nese  different 'shades  of  brown,  the  cobal  produces  blue,  and 
copper  produces  green,  according  to  the  amount  of  oxides 
added  to  the  glaze. 

I  would  not  advise  the  use  of  chromium  to  new  beginners, 
as  the  results  of  same  are  very  indefinite,  without  a  certain 
preparation,  of  which  I  will  treat  later.  Purple,  lavender 
and  olive  green  are  compounds,  obtained  by  mixing  self  col¬ 
ors  in  different  proportions.  Five  parts  of  brown  and  one  of 
blue  produce  a  fine  purple;  five  parts  of  green  and  one  of 
brown  produce  a  fine  olive  There  are  about  twelve  com¬ 
pound  colors  that  can  be  produced  by  using  self  colors,  and 
a  fine  grey  by  mixing  the  colors  all  together. 

In  mixing  stains  of  any  kind  with  glazes  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  results  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  grind  (not 
mix)  the  stains  with  the  glaze.  By  so  doing  you  obtain  a 
thoroughly  mixed  body  of  glaze,  while  if  this  is  not  done  the 
particles  of  mineral  oxides  are  liable  to  resolve  themselves 
in  the  bottom  of  the  glaze,  especially  in  case  of  frits;  but  it 
should  be  done  in  the  case  of  raw  glazes,  just  the  same. 

ENAMELING  ON  CLAY. 

The  process  of  enameling  on  clay  differs  from  the  process 
spoken  of  above.  The  great  secret  of  successfully  enameling 
on  clay  is  the  selection  of  a  clay  suitable  to  the  enamel.  I 
find  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Where  you  get  one  clay 
that  is  you  will  find  a  dozen  that  are  not.  It  requires  a  good 
plastic  clay,  that  burns  as  near  white  as  possible,  or  a  good 
clay  that  burns  buff.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practical  to  attempt 
to  enamel  on  red  clay.  It  may  be,  but  I  have  never  tried  it. 

I  propose  to  give  a  full  resume  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
methods  of  enameling  on  unburned  brick.  O.  PARE. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


APPRECIATE  A  GOOD  THING. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co. 

Gentlemen — Inclosed  find  subscription  price  for  another 
year.  I  could  hardly  run  a  brickyard  without  the  Clay-Worker. 
It  is  getting  better  each  year,  and  I  certainly  wish  it  the  most 
abundant  success.  ( 'HAS.  H.  CROWELL. 

Dec.  17th,  1894. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Number  Thirty. 


BY  WM.  WAPLINGTON. 


ONTINUING  our  experiments  with  ammo¬ 
nia.  If  you  take  a  large  test  tube,  that  is,  a 
long  and  wide  one,  and  nearly  fill  it  with 
water,  then  push  it  slowly  up  into  the  re¬ 
ceiving  jar  it— the  water — will  absorb  and 
dissolve  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  ammonia 
in  the  jar.  If  you  bear  in  mind  the  specific- 
gravity  of  ammonia  you  will  not  need  cau¬ 
tioning  about  keeping  the  receiving  jar  upside  down.  Ammo¬ 
nia  and  its  compounds,  or  the  compounds  of  ammonium,  if  you 
prefer  it,  are  very  important  and  useful  articles.  Ammonia 
is  very  widely  distributed.  Dr.  Wilson  says:  “It  exists  in  the 
air,  chiefly  as  ammonia  carbonate.  It  is  a  constant  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  rich  soils,  especially  clayey  soils,  which  have  a  remark¬ 
able  power  of  absorbing  it.”  And,  as  I  have  stated  in  the 
article  preceding  this,  it  is  a  compound  of  the  manures  and 
excrement  of  animals.  Ammonia  may  be  liquified  by  subject¬ 
ing  it  to  a  pressure  of  about  seven  atmospheres,  or  105  pounds 
to  the  square  inch;  the  same  may  be  accomplished  by  cooling 
it  down  to  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  or  40  degrees  below 
zero,  and  it  may  be  frozen  into  a  transparent  solid  if  cooled 
down  to  or  a  little  below  103  degrees,  F.,  or  135  degrees,  F., 
below  freezing  point.  This  property  of  being  so  easily  con¬ 
densed  into  the  liquid  form,  coupled  with  the  principle  of 
latent  heat  in  vapors  and  gases,  constitute  the  principle  in¬ 
volved  and  the  practical  application  of  it  in  making  the  so- 
called  artificial  ice.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  M. 
Carri  invented  a  freezing  machine  in  which  he  made  ice  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  it  is  made  to-day  in  ice  fac¬ 
tories.  This  machine  consists  essentially  of  two  strong  iron 
vessels  connected  by  a  bent  pipe,  or  with  straight  pipes  and 
elbows;  it  is  necessary  that  the  connections  be  good  and  per¬ 
fectly  tight.  The  following  sketch  and  description  may  pos¬ 
sibly  make  clear  to  you  the  process: 

The  two  strong  iron  vessels  referred  to  above  are  repre¬ 
sented  above,  the  one  by  B,  which  we  will  call  the  boiler,  the 
other  by  R,  which  we  may  call  the  receiver.  C  is  a  cistern 
to  stand  the  receiver  in.  I  have  shown  the  receiver  and  cis¬ 
tern  in  two  views,  a  section  in  elevation  and  a  section  in  plan. 
The  plan  section  is  through  a  line  about  half  way  up*  The 
vessel  B,  or  boiler,  is  nearly  filled  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  ammonia  at  freezing  point.  I  told  you  in  the  article  before 
this  that  at  that  temperature  water  would  absorb  1.149  times 
its  own  .bulk  of  ammonia,  so  one  quart  of  water  would  dis¬ 
solve  283%  gallons  of  ammonia,  but  this  power  of  absorption 
is  rapidly  diminished  by  a  rising  temperature,  for  at  90  de¬ 
grees,  F.,  it  will  only  dissolve  about  700  times  its  volume,  so 
by  the  application  of  heat  it  may  very  easily  all  be  driven 
out.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind.  then,  let  us  proceed  to  mak¬ 
ing  ice.  We  will  apply  heat  to  the  boiler.  B.  containing  the 
solution  of  ammonia  by  means  of  a  large  spirit  lamp,  8  L, 
or  a  gas  burner,  and  open  the  valve,  V.  to  allow  the  ammonia 
to  escape  into  the  receiver,  R  R.  Now  we  will  fill  the  cistern. 
C  C,  in  which  it  (T:he  receiver)  stands,  with  cold  water  and 
let  the  process  go  on.  The  boiler  must  be  provided  with  a 
pressure  gauge,  and  when  it  records  ten  atmospheres,  or  150 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  you  may  depend  on  the  ammonia 
being  in  the  liquid  state  and  nearly  all  in  the  receiver;  there¬ 


fore  shut  the  valve,  Y,  and  put  out  the  gas  or  lamp  under 
the  boiler;  now  fill  the  central  space,  Wl,  of  the  receiver  with 
clean,  cold  water,  then  open  the  valve,  V,  and  cool  down  the 
boiler  by  a  current  of  cold  water.  This  will  reduce  the  pres¬ 
sure,  and  consequently  reduce  the  liquid  ammonia  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  the  gaseous  state  again,  accompanied  by  absorption 
of  heat  by  the  gas,  so  that  the  receiver  is  soon  cooled  down 
far  below  the  freezing  point  and  the  water  contained  in  the 
central  space  of  the  receiver  is  converted  into  ice.  If  the 
boiler  is  now  cooled  down  to  32  degrees,  F.,  or  freezing  point, 
the  ammonia  will  all  be  absorbed  by  the  water  again,  and 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  infinitely  if  the  apparatus  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  that  is,  free  from  leaks,  etc. 

The  modern  ice  machine  is  a  steam  engine  working  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  pumps  for  putting  the  ammonia  gas  under 
the  requisite  pressure  for  liquifying  it;  then  it  is  liberated 
and  allowed  to  flow  into  pipes  surrounding  the  molds  con¬ 
taining  the  water  to  be  frozen.  There  it  expands  into  the 
gaseous  state  again,  and  in  doing  so  absorbs  the  latent  heat 
of  the  water  in  the  molds,  until  it,  the  water,  becomes  a  solid 
block  of  ice.  This,  you  see,  is  precisely  what  took  place  in 
the  simple  machine  shown  above.  The  advantage  of  the 
steam  engine  plant  is  that,  with  proper  appliances,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  continuous,  for  the  gaseous  ammonia  may  be  pumped 
back  to  the  pressure,  or  force  pumps,  and  be  pressed  into 
the  liquid  state  again.  The  receiver  may  thus  be  receiving 


and  discharging  liquid  ammonia  continuously  so  long  as  the 
pumps  are  kept  working,  and  any  quantity  of  ice  made  with 
a  definite  quantity  of  ammonia  if  no  waste  of  ammonia  oc¬ 
curs. 

I  may  mention  here  another  of  those  eri’oneous  impres¬ 
sions  prevailing  amongst  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
principles  of  artificial  ice  making,  and  are  very  prejudiced 
against  such  ice.  I  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  that  “it 
tasted  different,”  and  they  “could  taste  some  of  the  chem¬ 
icals  left  in  the  ice.”  Some  say  “it  is  not  so  cold,”  and  “it 
melts  quicker”  than  natural  ice,  etc.  If  you  have  followed 
me  in  this  description  you  will  see  the  futility  of  any  such 
objections. 

Ammonia  is  not  the  only  thing  by  which  ice  may  be  made. 
Carbonic  acid  will  produce  exactly  the  same  results  if  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  way,  but  much  higher  pressure  would  have  to 
be  used.  Thirty-six  atmospheres,  or  about  540  pounds  per 
square  inch,  is  required  to  liquify  it,  and  then  there  are  other 
drawbacks  to  it.  You  may  accept  it  as  an  established  prin¬ 
ciple  that  heat  is  always  absorbed,  or,  in  other  words,  cold  is 
produced,  when  liquids  are  evaporated,  or,  in  fact,  when  any 
substance  is  expanded,  and  the  greater  the  expansion  the 
more  heat  is  absorbed. 

I  would  like  here  to  correct  an  error  in  my  last  article.  I 
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stated  that  lithium,  caesium  and  rubidium  were  discovered 
by  spectrum  analysis  a  little  over  thirty  years  ago.  This  only 
holds  good  for  caesium  and  rubidium.  Lithium  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  1818. 

Carbonate  of  ammonium— (NH4)2  C03,  with  the  modern 
name  of  ammonia  carbonate,  is  prepared  much  in  the  same 
way  as  that  already  described  in  my  last  article  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  ammonia,  only  for  quick  lime  use  powdered  chalk 
or  limestone.  This,  you  will  readily  see,  is  to  supply  carbonic 
acid.  You  must  also,  in  this  case,  heat  your  mixture  of  sal- 
ammonihc  and  chalk  in  an  iron  pot  or  retort,  as  it  has  to  be 
heated  much  higher  than  the  Florence  flask  for  generating 
ammonia,  you  may  dispense  with  the  drying  jar;  in  fact, 
it  is  ordinarily  prepared  in  an  iron  pot  with  a  dome-shaped 
cover,  where  the  salt  sublimes  in  a  crystalline  mass.  This 
salt,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  somewhat  volatile,  giving 
off  ammonia,  and  is  commonly  known  as  “smelling  salts,” 
which,  they  say,  is  improved  by  mixing  with  coarsely  pow¬ 
dered  sal-ammoniac  and  carbonate  of  potash.  “Sal-volatile” 
is  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  used  in  med¬ 
icine  as  a  stimulant;  it  is  also  used  as  a  reagent  in  the  labor¬ 
atory  of  the  analyst,  and  in  the  preparation  of  other  salts  of 
ammonia,  which  is  easily  done  by  adding  other  acids  (neu¬ 
tralizing).  Thus,  if  we  neutralize  with  nitric  acid  we  get  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonium,  and,  similarly,  if  we  neu¬ 
tralize  with  acetic  acid  (vinegar)  or  citric  acid  (lime  juice)  we 
get  the  citrate  and  acetrate  of  ammonium.  These  last  two 
are  medicinal  agents. 

Sulphate  of  ammonium— (NH4)2  804,  with  the  modern 
name  of  ammonic  sulphate,  is,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  and  has  considerable  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  prepa  -ed  on  a  large  scale  at  the  gas  works  by 
neutralizing  the  gas  liquor  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  chem¬ 
ical  works  by  treating  bone  liquor  in  the  same  way.  This 
sulphate  is  very  soluble,  requiring  only  two  pax-ts  of  cold 
water  to  dissolve  one  part  of  the  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  ammonium  so  closely  l’esemble  the  coiTespond- 
ing  salts  of  potassium  that  the  ordinary  tests  and  reagents  in 
the  laboratory  fail  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  in 
a  mixture.  Therefore,  if  we  want  to  test  for  potash  we  must 
first  drive  out  the  ammonia  by  heating  the  mixture. 

Allusion  lias  already  been  made  to  the  probable  metallic- 
nature  of  ammonium,  which  necessarily  l-aises  the  ques¬ 
tions,  viz.,  Ai’e  both  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  metallic,  and  am¬ 
monium  an  alloy  or  combination  of  the  two?  Or  is  one  metal¬ 
lic  and  the  other  an  occluded  gas?  If  so,  which  is  the 
metal?  etc. 


HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

In  considering  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
clayworker’s  art  due  credit  should  be  given  to  the  machinery 
men— those  who  invent  and  make  labor  saving  machinery  for 
the  service  rendered.  Some  will  say  with  zest  the  machinery 
man  had  his  reward  on  earth.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
with  equal  force  of  those  who  manufacture  clay  products. 
Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  credit  those  whose  inventive  genius  and 
earnest  industry  have  lightened  the  burden  of  labor  with  a 
higher  motive  than  the  mere  greed  of  gain.  Let  us  not  grudge 
the  money  that  anyone  makes  from  producing  a  successful 
machine.  No  one  buys  that  machine  from  a  philanthropic 
motive;  no  one  purchases  it  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  in¬ 
vention;  no  one  buys  it  for  other  than  selfish  reasons.  The 
buyer  believes  it  will  help  him  make  a  cheaper  brick  or  a 
better  brick;  otherwise,  the  manufacturer  would  never  find 
a  market.  Nor  should  we  content  om-selves  with  allowing 
him  his  profits  merely,  but  we  should  give  him  credit  for  ac¬ 
complishing  good  for  others  as  well  as  profits  for  himself.  Thei-e 
is  no  man  who  is  insensible  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  there 
are  none  who  deserve  more  credit  than  thbse  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  world  with  its  machinery.  Buy  their  machines  as 
cheap  as  you  can,  but  give  them  credit  for  lightening  your 


biudens.  Those  who  have  produced  effective  machinery  have 
been  great  missionaries  in  the  world’s  economics. 


WHERE  THE  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  WILL 
CONGREGATE. 


The  Hollenden  Hotel,  in  which  the  Ninth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be 
held,  is  in  evei’y  sense  of  the  word  a  modern  hosteli’y,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  houses,  both  exteimally  and  internally, 
in  the  counti’y-  The  entire  outside  of  the  hotel  is  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  as  a  part  of  the  absolute 
fire-proof  construction  of  the  building  are  its  unusually  thick 
walls  and  partitions  of  brick  extending  from  the  basement 
to  the  roof.  The  Hollenden  has  a  frontage  of  133  feet  on 
Superior  sti-eet  and  a  depth  of  356  feet  on  Bond  street,  back 
to  Vincent  sti-eet. 

The  office  lobby  is  a  magnificent  affaii-,  extending,  with 
the  reading  and  billiard  rooms,  all  the  way  aci’oss  the  Su¬ 
perior-street  width  of  the  house,  and  being  two  stories  high. 
The  dining  room  and  the  sevei'al  hallways  and  parlors  abut 
upon  it  on  the  second  floor.  Office,  news  stand,  reception 
room,  waiting  room,  billiard  room,  bar  room  and  elevator  fa¬ 
cilities  are  all  excellent,  and  a  professional  stenographer  and 
typewriter  is  always  in  the  lobby  at  the  disposal  of  the  guests 
of  the  house. 

The  second  floor  is  occupied  almost  wholly  by  the  dining 
rooms,  a  special  banquet  loom  and  private  parlors  and  re¬ 


ception  rooms.  The  remaining  floors  are  devoted  to  suites  of 
apartments  and  single  bediooms,  all  very  elegant.  Theio  is 

also  a  cafe  and  restaurant  and  a  handsome  bai’ber  shop  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house. 

The  hotel  is  centx-ally  located,  and  no  better  place  could 
be  secured  for  the  convention.  The  Hollenden  does  a  lai’ge 
business,  and  entertains  the  vei’y  best  people  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  in  the  country. 


APPRECIATE  GOOD  READING. 


Publishers  Clay- Worker: 

Gentlemen— Inclosed  herewith  we  hand  you  draft  for  $5.50 
for  which  please  mail  me  Brickmakers’  Manual,  Brickmaking 
and  Burning  Table  of  Analysis  and  Durability  of  Brick  Pave¬ 
ments.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  Clay- Worker, 
and  think  all  progressive  brickmakers  and  tile,  men  should 
have  their  names  on  your  subscription  list.  Wishing  you  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year,  I  am  yours  very  truly, 

J.  F.  HARRIS,  Manager  Moroa  Brick  and  Tile  Works. 


A  vegetarian  writer  in  an  English  joui-nal  attributes  ill- 
temper  to  excessive  meat  eating.  He  says  that  in  fish-and- 
rice-eating  Japan  harsh  words  are  unknown. — Ex. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CERAMICS. 


The  receut  introduction  of  the  study  of  clayworking  and 
ceramics  as  a  regular  department  of  scientific  instruction  in 
the  curriculum  of  a  modern  college  has  occasioned  consid¬ 
erable  comment.  That  which  has  found  its  way  to  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  clay  trade  journals  of  this  country  and  of  Europe 
has  been,  as  would  be  naturally  expected,  of  a  favorable  and 
laudatory  character;  but  the  sentiments  awakened  in  the  con¬ 
servative,  not  to  say  old  fashioned,  collegiate  circles  has  been 
less  ready  to  admit  the  need  of  such  work  as  is  contemplated, 
or  the  claims  of  ceramics  to  a  position  as  a  science  by  itself. 

Although  the  Clay- Worker  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  in  this  pioneer  ceramic  school,  and  the  public 
have  commended  it  wherever  its  provisions  have  been  made 
clear  to  them,  still  the  mere  publication  of  the  plans  of  work 
has  failed,  apparently,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  or  its  prospective  benefits  to  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  more  closely  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ceramics  and  its  province  as  a  branch  of  science  that 
this  paper  has  been  prepared 

The  use  of  the  word  as  a  noun  is  certainly  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence',  and  its  meaning,  in  the  strict  acceptation, 
would  be  that  which  we  have  long  implied  by  the  use  of  the 
adjective,  ceramic,  which  is  directly  derived  from  the  Greek, 
kepayos  (keramos),  meaning  a  clay.  It  is  not  necessary,  be¬ 
fore  a  body  of  clayworkers,  to  enter  into  any  description 
of  the  great  variability  of  composition  and  wide  range  of  use 
which  the  material  we  call  clay  presents,  nor  to  more  than 
state  the  breadth  which  any  proper  technical  inquiry  into 
the  clay  industries  must  have  to  fairly  represent  them. 

If  the  meaning  of  the  term  ceramics  be  taken  in  its  strict 
sense  as  the  science  of  clayworking  only,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  afford  plenty  of  work  for  the  best- and  brightest 
scientists  who  can  be  induced  to  undertake  its  study. 

But  the  adjective,  ceramic,  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
warped  from  its  broader  original  meaning,  and  in  recent  lit¬ 
erature  it  has  been  so  used  as  to  give  by  implication,  if  not 
by  assertion,  the  idea  that  only  the  finer  branches  of  clay¬ 
working,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  artistic  element 
is  the  principal  feature,  are  entitled  to  its  use.  We  hear  of 
ceramic  clubs  and  associations  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  These 
are  generally  groups  of  refined  women  and  artistic  dilettante, 
whose  interest  in  clayworking  is  wholly  confined  to  the  artis¬ 
tic  decoration  of  fine  china  or  to  the  collection  of  old  and 
rare  pieces  of  the  pottery  of  bygone  days. 

Similarly  we  see  the  word  used  in  the  titles  of  business 
concerns,  most  often  by  those  who  cater  to  the  artistic  china 
trade  and  manufacture  of  decorative  vases. 

BRICKMAKING  A  CERAMIC  ART. 

Against  this  change  of  meaning  all  representatives  of  the 
clay  working  industries  ought  to  oppose  a  solid  front.  We 
come  honestly  by  the  term  ceramic,  and  we  should  not  let 
it  be  specialized.  The  making  of  good  brick  or  good  terra 
cotta  is  a  ceramic  industry,  aye,  and  a  ceramic  art,  if  you  like 
to  call  it  so,  as  much  as  the  decoration  of  a  vase  that  has  been 
bought  ready  made  for  the  purpose.  The  master  potter  who 
can  make  the  body,  make  the  glaze,  fashion  the  vase,  and 
decorate  it  with  colors  of  his  own  devising  is  a  higher  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ceramic  art  than  the  humble  maker  of  red 
flower  pots  and  the  like.  But  they  are  fellow  craftsmen  just 
the  same — and  certainly  those  whose  only  connection  with  the 
clay  industries  is  the  decoration  of  one  class  of  its  products 
are  not  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  the  title. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  in  my  view  at  least, 
the  name  ceramics  means  not  less  than  the  science  of  all  clay¬ 
working,  regardless  of  its  position  in  the  scale. 

In  making  a  study  of  this  subject,  however,  we  cannot  go 
far  in  any  of  the  sciences  whose  aid  we  seek  without  seeing 
ahead,  and  to  either  side  territory  which  seems  not  adjacent, 
but  integral  with  our  chosen  field. 


Let  us  picture  to  our  imaginations  a  scene  which  doubtless 
has  occurred,  not  once  but  many  times,  in  the  remote  past— a 
savage  fashioning  a  clay  pot  from  the  earthy  clays  of  his 
river  bank.  We  see  him  as  he  forms  it  and  dries  it  in  the  sun 
and  marks  it  with  the  cabalistic  insignia  of  his  tribe.  At 
last  it  is  ready  to  burn,  and  we  may  imagine  that  our  par¬ 
ticular  savage  is  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and  that  he 
wishes  to  improve  on  the  soft  and  tender  utensils  of  his 
friends  which  are  burnt  in  the  embers  and  ashes  of  the  camp 
fire.  So  he  builds  a  little  kiln  of  sticks  and  stones  daubed 
with  mud  and  thus  begins  the  burning. 

And  no  clayworker,  at  least,  need  strain  his  imagination  at 
all  in  supposing  that  our  friend  got  a  little  more  heat  than 
he  meant  to  generate,  and  that  his  shapely  red  ware  pot  came 
out  of  the  kiln  a  shrunken,  warped,  and  blackened  object, 
harder  and  sharper  than  his  hardest  tools  or  weapons  and 
brittle  in  proportion. 

In  some  such  way  was  glass  discovered.  The  beginnings 
of  the  art  were  almost  surely  made  from  the  accidental  vitri¬ 
fication  of  loamy,  limey  clays,  such  as  to-day  are  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  common  brick,  and  which  to-day,  as  of  yore,  are  found  to 
readily  vitrify  to  a  black  and  perfect  glass. 

Man  has  gradually  found  his  way,  instead  of  searching 
for  natural  mixtures  which  will  fuse  to  a  glass,  to  add  to¬ 
gether  the  ingredients  he  needs  to  produce  this  most  useful 
and  ancient  servant  of  the  race.  The  close  connection  exist¬ 
ing  between  glass  and  china  has  long  been  known,  but  the 
real  unity  of  the  foundation  principles  only  becomes  apparent 
when  the  subject  is  studied  from  its  scientific  aspect. 

The  differences  existing  between  clayware  and  glassware 
is  not  one  of  composition,  though  such  differences  are  usual 
and  sufficiently  marked  to  make  this  distinction,  used  at  first 
as  a  basis  of  classification.  The  only  real  and  vital  distinc¬ 
tion  is  in  the  method  of  manufacture. 

In  iron  manufacture  the  same  metal  may  be  made  to  take 
two  forms.  Wrought  iron  is  prepared  by  rolling  the  tough 
and  waxy  ball  of  metal  as  it  lies  on  the  hearth  of  the  puddling 
furnace;  but  if  this  ball  were  treated  to  a  still  higher  heat 
and  were  melted  down  and  cast  into  an  ingot  it  would  then 
be  steel. 

So  in  clay  wares.  We  prepare  the  body  from  natural  clays, 
or  compounded  mixtures,  and  after  the  potter  has  deftly 
formed  them  on  his  swiftly  whirling  wheel  we  burn  them, 
bringing  them  gradually  up  to  that  point  where  chemical 
combustion  takes  place  slowly  without  undergoing  fusion  or 
loss  of  form. 

In  glasswares,  on  the  other  hand,  we  weigh  out  the  “batch” 
of  mineral  ingredients,  and  first  fuse  them  to  a  clear  liquid 
and  then  form  on  the  end  of  the  blower’s  tube,  or  in  the 
pi’esser’s  mold,  the  shapes  we  desire. 

To  carry  the  analogy  farther,  we  cover  oxm  better  glass¬ 
wares  with  a  thin  coating  of  glass  to  keep  them  clean  and 
smooth;  we  decorate  them  with  colors  which  are  glasses 
ground  as  pigments,  and  we  melt  oxm  glass  in  clay  pots,  which 
themselves  fxxse  at  sufficiently  elevated  temperatxmes. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  a  thoi-ough  and  com- 
pi-ehensive  knowledge  of  ceramics  must  include  the  theory  of 
glass  formation  and  the  outlines  of  its  manufacture. 

Again,  going  back  to  ancient  times,  we  can  imagine  how 
someone  has  thi’own  away  a  quantity  of  bxmnt  lime  where  it  has 
fallen  among  the  soft  bxmnt  clay  and  debris  from  a  brick- 
yai-d.  The  hydraulic  properties  of  fx-esh  burnt  lime  have 
long  been  known,  but  who  ever  first  brought  these  two 
reagents  together  called  in  play  a  wholly  new  force,  which 
is  the  germ  of  our  great  cement  industry. 

Between  lime  and  sand  the  hardening  or  setting  involves 
no  chemical  xxnion  of  the  two,  but  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soft 
burnt  clay  xxndergoes  a  chemical  reaction,  in  which  the  lime 
and  alumnia  ixnite*  and  form  a  crystalline  hydi-ated  silicate, 
inclosing  the  sand  and  other  materials  pi*esent  in  a  strong 
and  dense  rock.  This  hydration  and  crystallization  is  not  a 
force  which  we  are  accustomed  to  xxse  in  the  other  branches 
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of  ceramics,  but  it  only  acts  feebly  where  the  burnt  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
But  by  first  mixing  the  ingredients  and  then  effecting  their 
union  by  vitrifying  them  in  a  kiln  a  silicate  is  produced, 
which,  when  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  rehydrates  and  crys¬ 
tallizes  with  great  force  and  forms  a  rock  of  great  tenacity. 
So  that  in  cement  making,  as  in  clayburning  and  glass  melt¬ 
ing,  the  problem  to  be  met  is  the  formation  by  fire  of  silicates 
of  certain  composition. 

In  clayworking  we  seek  to  find  clays  of  proper  composition 
for  our  purpose.  In  artificial  pottery  bodies  we  employ  clay 
as  a  base,  fluxing  it  with  silica,  feldspar  and  lime.  In  glass 
making  we  employ  silica  as  the  base,  and  flux  it  with  alkalies 
and  lime  or  lead.  In  cement  making  we  employ  clays  as  the 
base,  and  flux  it  with  lime. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  that  the  definition  of  the 
science  of  ceramics  might  well  be  extended  from  its  original 
significance,  and  that  it  should  be  considered  as  the  “science 
of  the  formation  of  the  silicates.”  Such  it  is  in  fact — the  edu¬ 
cation  needed  by  the  clayworker,  and  the  glassmaker  and 
the  cementmaker  are  practically  the  same.  They  take  com¬ 
mon  ground  up  to  the  point  where  manufacturing  processes 
are  considered.  In  these  physical,  chemical,  mineralogical, 
and  geological  aspects  they  are  inseparable. 

Whether  this  classifiaction  will  be  adopted,  or  whether  it 
has  ever  been  proposed  before.  I  cannot  say.  But  the  real 
unity  of  the  various  branches  of  the  subject  is  such  that,  as 
the  scientific  facts  are  more  carefully  worked  out  and  grouped 
and  subdivided,  the  use  of  some  one  term  for  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  must  surely  be  coined;  and  the  name  most  appropriate  is 
the  one  which  carries  the  meaning  of  the  first  and  oldest 
peaceful  industry  known  to  man — clayworking. 

EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  BRICKMAK= 
ERS’  CONVENTION  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  intending  to 
be  present  at  the  National  Convention  at  Cleveland,  Eeb.  12 
to  15,  to  the  Big  Four  as  the  best  route  from  all  points  South 
and  Southwest,  and  particularly  to  the  Knickerbocker  Spe¬ 
cial,  leaving  St.  Louis  at  12,  Noon,  Peoria  at  12:10  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  at  6:40  p.  in.,  with  through  sleeper  from  Peoria  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  This  train  arrives  at  Cleveland  at  1:50  in  the  morning, 
but  the  Cleveland  sleeper  is  switched  out  at  the  latter  place 
and  passengers  are  not  disturbed  until  7  in  the  morning.  In 
addition  this  route  has  train  No.  14,  leaving  St.  Louis  at  7:55 
p.  m.,  Peoria  at  7:25  p.  m.  and  Indianapolis  at  4:15  a.  m.  The 
latter  train  has  a  sleeper  from  Peoria  to  Indianapolis  and  from 
St.  Louis  to  Cleveland,  and  reaches  Cleveland  at  12:45  p  m. 
Both  of  these  trains  run  daily,  including  Sundays. 

From  Cincinnati,  the  South  and  principal  points  in  Ohio 
the  advantages  of  this  route  are  even  greater.  There  are  four 
solid  trains  between  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  three  of  which 
run  daily,  including  Sundays,  as  follows: 

Leave  Cincinnati..  9:00  a.m.  12:30  p.m.  6:30  p.m.  8:25  p.m. 

Dayton.  ..  .10:35  a.  m.  2:20  p.m.  8:00  p.  m.  10:30  p.  m. 

Springfield  11:15  a.  m.  3:15  p.  m.  8:40  p.  m.  11:25  p.  m. 

Columbus.  .12:50  p.  m.  4:35  p.m.  10:00  p.m.  1:10  a.m. 
Arrive  Cleveland..  5:00p.m.  9:50p.m.  1:50a.m.  7:00a.m. 


senger  Agent,  Dayton,  O.;  D.  S.  Wilder,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  Columbus,  O.,  or  H.  M.  Bronson,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

AN  IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISION. 


The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  of  the  suit  of  C.  and  A. 
Potts  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  against  Jonathan  Creager’s  Sons,  of 
Cincinnati,  for  infringement  of  the  former’s  patent  on  clay 
disintegrators,  is  one  of  much  importance  to  the  clayworking 
craft.  Messrs.  Potts  &  Co.  have  won  a  great  victory.  The 
legal  fight  has  been  long  and  costly.  It  was  begun  six  years 
ago  and  has  dragged  its  weary  length  along  through  the 
lowTer  courts,  where,  from  one  cause  and  another,  decisions 
unfavorable  to  the  Potts’  patents  were  rendered,  yet  they 
have  persevered  and,  believing  their  claims  just,  carried  their 
cause  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
won  at  last.  That  they  are  proud  of  their  victory  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  their  announcement  on  another  page. 


THEY  KNOW  WHEREOF  THEY  SPEAK. 


It  is  a  trite  old  saying  that  “The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating.”  To  those  who  furnish  the  pudding  it  is  al¬ 
ways  pleasant  to  know  that  those  whom  they  serve  are  well 
pleased,  and  particularly  when  the  service  is  long  continued. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  transient 
guest  with  sweets,  but  taffy  is  not  enduring,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  system  will  revolt  and  demand  something  more 
nourishing.  So,  when  we  have  served  a  patron  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  see  him  thrive  and  grow  more  vigorous  and  pow¬ 
erful  as  the  years  multiply,  we  know  we  are  building  not 
upon  the  sands  of  idle  boasting,  but  upon  the  firm  rock  of 
real  merit.  The  following  letter  from  a  firm  who  have  con¬ 
fined  themselvds  to  Clay-Worker  diet  for  several  years  means 
much  to  those  who  read  between  the  lines: 


fcsars.  T.  A.  Randall  4  Go., 


Indl anapol 1 8 ,  Ind. 

Gsn  v,l  eraen :  - 

Replying  to  your  esteemed  favor  regarding  the 
condition  of  our  business  and  future  prospects,  we  beg  to 
say  that  we  enjoyed  the  largest  trade  the  first  six  months 
cf  1893  ever  in  the  history  of  our  buelness,  and  the  year 
1894  equals  1893. 

We  have  double  the  number  of  orders  on  our  cooks 
for  Gpring  delivery  that  we  had  this  time  last  year  and 
the  prospects  are  much  brighter  for  future  business. 

From  the  fact  that  we  only  carry  "ads.”  in  the 


Parlor  cars  attached  to  trains  making  runs  during  day  and 
sleepers  to  the  night  trains.  The  track  and  equipment  of  the 
Big  Four  is  unexcelled  by  any  line  in  the  country.  Its  trains 
run  at  the  highest  speed  and  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
For  further  information  call  on  Big  Four  agents  or  address 
E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager;  D.  B.  Martin, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Cincinnati;  W.  F.  Sny¬ 
der,  General  Western  Agent,  St.  Louis;  C.  S.  LaFollette, 
Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Peoria,  Ill  ;  J.  E.  Reeves,  Gen¬ 
eral  Southern  Agant,  Cincinnati;  J  L.  Miller,  District  Pas¬ 


" CLAY- WORKER”  and  the  "Drainage  Journal,”  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  determine  the  source  of  our  inquiries  and 
business-  Therefore,  we  think  that  the  "CLAY-WORKER”  is 
deserving  of  her  new  dress. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  are 
Yours  Very  Truly, 

Dictated  to  P.  The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co  , 

Sea  ty 


C  WO  21 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Print  the  Powwow. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

There  was  expressed  at  the  convention  last  year  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the  Powwow  was 
conducted,  or  rather  with  some  things  that  happened  at  that 
session  of  the  convention.  I  call  it  a  session  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  because  I  believe  it  to  be  such.  It  is  understood  that  this 
session  will  be  held  during  the  convention  by  the  members 
for  the  members,  and  the  arrangements  are  made  by  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  convention. 

As  a  result  of  this  dissatisfaction  a  motion  was  made  “that 
hereafter  the  proceedings  of  the  Powwow  or  banquet  be  not 
made  a  part  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the  convention.” 

If  all  the  reports  that  were  made  be  true,  it  would  appear 
that  there  were  some  good  reasons  why  the  proceedings 
should  not  all  be  published.  If  all  the  reports  are  true,  all 
that  transpired  was  “not  made  a  part  of  the  official  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  convention,”  and  was  not  on  the  programme  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand  for  that  session. 

But  we  will  take  this  thought  up  further  on,  and  will  first 
consider  the  other  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  A  paper  was  read 
that  had  suggestions  of  political  preferences  that  wounded 
the  feelings  of  some  of  the  members  who  were  not  of  that 
political  party.  Those  wounded  did  not  bear  the  pain  in 
silence.  All  who  were  there  or  who  read  the  proceedings 
know  the  rest.  “Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Such  things  as  these  surely  are  not  sufficient  reason  for 
refusing  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  Powwow  in  the 
official  report.  Some  interesting  and  profitable  things  are 
brought  before  the  members  that  they  would  like  to  have 
preserved. 

As  one  member  said:  “We  don’t  learn  anything  here.  We 
get  it  from  the  book  when  we  get  home,  and  read  it  over 
soberly.” 

This  word  soberly  brings  us  back  to  the  other  reason  why 
the  proceedings  were  not  ail  “made  a  part  of  the  official  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  convention.”  The  same  member,  in  speaking 
of  the  Powwow,  said:  “We  meet  here  socially.  That  is  really 
what  we  meet  for.”  ******* 

It  may  be  all  right  for  a  brickmaker  to  carry  a  “brick  in 
his  hat”  when  he  comes  to  the  convention,  but  it  would  look 
better  if  he  wore  his  badge  upon  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  It  used 
to  be  understood  that  the  old  style  brick  burners  had  a  de¬ 
cided  affinity  for  their  neighbors’  chickens,  and  some  of  the 
said  old  style  brick  burners  thought  they  could  get  along  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  had  some  of  the  Indian’s  kind  of  fire  water  when 
they  were  burning  their  kilns,  but  the  modern  methods,  based 
upon  scientific  principles  rather  than  the  customs  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  have  shown  that  fire  water  is  not  conducive  to  good 
burns;  that  watersmoke  is  objectionable  and  is  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of;  that  water  gas  is  a  delusion;  that  natural  gas  is 
uncertain;  that  gas  from  beer  is  only  useful  to  give  a  “cherry 
red”  to  the  nose,  and  that  it  causes  the  equator  of  the  “brick” 
who  “absorbs”  it  to  “swell.” 

Sociability  is  commendable.  Social  gatherings  do  much  to 
elevate  humanity.  Elevators  are  all  right— they  are  used 
to  take  people  up  high,  and  it  is  well  for  man  to  be  high  and 
have  a  high  time;  but  it  is  well  to  be  careful  in  the  choice 


of  elevators.  Some  people  cannot  stand  great  elevation  and 
should  not  patronize  the  elevator  too  much,  as  it  is  apt  to  fly 
to  their  upper  “stories.”  Stories  are  told  for  amusement; 
amusement  is  intended  to  make  people  laugh  and  grow  fat; 
fat  is  grease  and  can  be  found  on  the  goose.  The  goose  is 
very  valuable  to  a  man  who  gets  down  (not  down  an  elevator, 
nor  down  on  his  knees)  from  the  goose  (not  down  from  the 
goose  he  has  been  riding,  like  old  Mother  Goose)— gets  down 
from  the  goose  and  grease,  which  makes  me  think  of  Greece, 
which  suggests  Rome,  which  sounds  like  Romeo,  which  calls 
to  mind  the  author  Shakspeare,  who  wrote  stories  called 
plays  that  are  elevators,  because  they  raise  people  on  high; 
and,  speaking,  the  word  high  reminds  me  that  my  mind  has 
wandered  backwards  down  the  elevator  through  the  stories 
and  started  to  roam  through  Rome  and  Greece  and  grease 
from  the  goose  whose  scientific  name  is  Anser,  and  I  defy  any 
man  to  answer  these  statements  or  deductions. 

ONEOFEM  BIGINJUNS. 

For  the  Question  Box. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that  there  would  probably 
be  no  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  1S95.  The  reasons  there¬ 
for  given  by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  the 
hard  times,  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  brick  industry 
and  the  fact  that  no  local  association  had  declared  a  desire  or 
willingness  to  undertake  the  expense  and  responsibility  of 
entertaining  the  National  Association.  The  invitation  infor¬ 
mally  given  at  the  Chicago  Convention  was  withdrawn,  and, 
though  our  Secretary  was  able  to  beg  an  invitation  from  an¬ 
other  city  of  the  Keystone  State,  yet  as  we  had  partaken  of 
their  hospitality  once  we  were  loath  to  burden  them  again  so 
soon,  and,  moreover,  as  the  location  is  so  remote  from  the 
section  of  our  largest  membership,  it  was  thought  that  only 
a  few  would  this  year  be  able  to  purchase  the  necessary  rail¬ 
way  tickets,  and  it  was  argued  that  no  convention  would  be 
better  than  one  poorly  attended.  Many  of  us,  however,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  conventions  are  the  life  of  the  Association, 
and  ought  never  for  any  reason  to  be  omitted,  prevailed  upon 
the  Executive  Committee  to  decide  to  hold  the  convention  as 
announced,  in  Cleveland,  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  that  city  having  come  to  the  rescue  with  the  requisite 
invitation. 

Now,  the  time  may  come  some  other  year  when  our  asso¬ 
ciation  will  not  receive  an  invitation  to  meet  in  convention  as 
the  guest  of  any  local  organization  on  account  of  the  expense 
involved  in  the  entei’tainment,  so  I  wish  to  put  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  Box  for  discussion  at  the  convention  the  following: 

Question  No.  1 — Is  the  Executive  Committee  authorized  to 
omit  the  annual  convention  of  this  association  whenever  no 
invitation  for  entertainment  shall  be  received? 

The  convention  this  year  is  to  meet  on  the  border  line  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Many  of  us  have 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  whom 
we  would  be  glad  to  welcome  at  the  convention,  men  whom 
we  would  like  to  have  associated  with  us  permanently  as 
members  of  our  organization.  Our  interests  are  mutual,  and 
we  would  both  be  gainers  by  the  promotion  of  close  rela¬ 
tionship.  When  our  revised  constitution  was  up  for  adoption 
at  Chicago,  last  January,  I  was  on  the  point  of  rising  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  first  article,  but  it  was  passed  before  I  could  de¬ 
cide  to  interfere.  My  objections  were  and  are  that  the  name 
“National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers’  of  the  United 
States  of  America”  is  unnecessarily  long  and  restrictive.  The 
word  “National”  is  redundant  and  the  "United  States  of 
America”  too  exclusive.  I  will,  therefore,  formulate  for  the 
Question  Box 

Question  No.  2— Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  amend  Arti¬ 
cle  1  of  our  constitution  so  as  to  read:  This  Association  shall 
be  known  as  the  American  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion?  and  let  the  word  American  be  interpreted  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense,  so  as  to  include  our  friends  in  Canada,  and  Mexico 
and  Patagonia.  We  want  them  all  to  come  to  Cleveland.  We 
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have  entertained  several  large  associations  in  the  past  year, 
national  and  international,  mostly  of  a  religious  or  philan¬ 
thropic  order,  and  now  we  want  the  brickmakers,  who, 
though  they  may  be  made  of  common  clay,  have  been  so  well 
molded  as  to  receive  the  highest  commendations  from  those 
who  have  observed  them  assembled  at  their  annual  meetings. 

The  brickmakers  of  this  city  have  had  a  prosperous  year 
notwithstanding  the  general  depression,  and  are  desirous  of 
doing  their  part  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Forest  City 
for  enterprise  and  hospitality,  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  “greater  Cleveland”  that  is  so  surely  and  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.  W-  D’  ItlOtiAKUftUiN. 


Clay  Grinding  Machinery — The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  dry  pan  has  become  so  generally  used  m  making  pav¬ 
ing  fire  brick  that  a  description  of  its  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  of  some  interest  to  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker. 
The  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  iron  framed  pan  and  is 
satisfied,  after  using  the  cheaper  as  well  as  the  iron  framed 
pan  that  the  difference  in  cost  is  more  than  made  up  in  a 
six  months’  run.  In  fact,  antiquated  machinery  is  costly  at 
any  price,  and  the  close  competition  in  the  brick  business 
calls  for  the  machinery  that  will  do  the  most  work  at  the 
least  cost  for  labor  and  repairs.  To  be  able  to  average  daily 
1,000  brick  on  a  good  pan  over  a  poorly  constructed  one  soon 
pays  for  first  cost.  In  these  times  it  is  the  last  one  or  two 
thousand  that  brings  the  profit.  In  placing  a  pan  in  position 
the  first  matter  is  the  foundation.  It  should  be  built  of  brick 
five  or  six  feet  deep,  with  anchor  bolts  in  proper  position  to 
anchor  down  legs  of  the  pan.  The  foundation  will  consist  of 
two  walls  parallel  to  each  other  about  twelve  feet  long,  three 
feet  wide  at  bottom  and  tapering  on  both  sides  to  twenty-two 
inches  on  top,  these  walls  being  connected  by  a  cross  wall 
three  feet  wide  built  high  enough  for  foundation  of  toe.  The 
toe  plate  should  be  anchored  firmly  to  brick  foundation,  the 
toe  plate  being  supplied  with  an  opening  in  the  bottom  large 
enough  for  the  toe  to  pass  through.  A  space  under  this  opening 
in  brick  work  should  be  left  to  drop  the  toe  through  in  case  of 
repairing.  It  will  be  found  easier  to  take  the  toe  out  and  re¬ 
move  the  brass  plate  when  the  sides  of  the  oil  reservoir  are 
bolted  on  in  sections.  In  this  case  jacks  can  be  set  under 
the  pan,  raising  it  but  an  inch  or  two.  The  brass  and  retain¬ 
ing  plate  can  be  pulled  out  on  one  side  and  the  toe  knocked 
out  of  the  openings,  as  before  described.  The  toe  is  one  of 
the  vital  parts  of  a  pan,  and  much  expense  and  delay  can 
be  caused  by  its  neglect.  The  best  grade  of  lard  oil  will  be 
no  source  of  expense,  but  will  be  found  profitable  before 
the  end  of  a  year.  The  main  perpendicular  shaft  cannot  be  set 
with  too  much  accuracy.  The  heating  of  the  toe,  the  trueness 
of  the  perforated  plates  with  reference  to  scrapers  and  un¬ 
true  wearing  of  gearing  are  troubles  that  will  appear  at  once. 

The  center  of  the  toe  should  be  in  the  perpendicular  line  from 
the  center  of  the  box  or  bearing  on  the  bridge  tree.  The  per¬ 
forated  plates  will  then  run  on  a  level,  and  the  scrapers  in 
all  positions  of  the  pan  will  occupy  the  same  distance  from 
the  plates.  This  is  important,  as  the  scrapers  perform  a  two¬ 
fold  duty,  namely,  to  throw  the  clay  under  the  rollers  and 
scrape  the  plates,  causing  the  clay  to  drop  through.  The  speed 
best  adapted  to  dry  pans  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute.  The  size  of  the  openings  in  the  plates  should 
vary  largely  with  the  material  to  be  ground.  In  a  coarse 
granular  clay,  such  as  hard  fire  clays,  shale,  etc.,  a  small  open¬ 
ing  can  be  best  used,  say  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  In  more 
plastic  clays,  red  clays  and  others  not  especially  suited  for 
passing  through  the  dry  pan,  a  larger  opening  should  be  used 
and  should  vary  with  the  clay.  The  larger  openings  will 
necessarily  make  more  work  for  the  elevators,  but  in  travel¬ 
ing  over  the  screen  the  fine  materials  go  through  and  less  fine 
clay  is  retained  in  the  pan.  The  writer’s  experience  has  been 
that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  in  difficult  clays  by 
keeping  all  fine  dust  traveling  up  the  elevator  and  over  the 
screen.  In  this  way  the  clay  remaining  has  not  the  same 
tendency  to  stick  or  cake  over  the  pan,  the  fine  clay  being 
a  bond  for  the  coarser  particles.  For  the  first  named  clays 
a  revolving  screen  will  give  the  best  results;  for  the  latter 
a  straight  or  shaking  screen  will  be  found  best  suited.  Screens 
are  so  nearly  allied  with  dry  pans  that  it  is  difficult  to  sep¬ 
arate  them,  but  in  a  short  letter  it  will  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  them.  The  feeding  should  be  done  with  a  shovel. 

Dumping  with  wheelbarrows  will  often  prove  satisfactory, 
but  the  greatest  capacity  of  a  dry  pan  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  regular  feed.  By  raising  the  rollers  by  a  too  heavy  feed 
they  lose  their  grinding  power,  or  an  inch  of  clay  under  rollers 
will  be  better  and  more  quickly  ground  than  two  inches.  The 
rollers  do  the  most  work  when  nearer  the  solid  plates,  and  it 


will  be  found  profitable  to  employ  shovelers  and  give  the  pan 
a  regular  and  equal  feed.  The  question  is  often  asked,  How 
much  clay  will  a  dry  pan  grind?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question,  but  would  say  100  tons  per  day  is  good  work,  but 
many  of  the  pans  in  the*  country  are  not  doing  more  than 
half  that  amount  and  but  few  more.  In  a  good  clay,  properly 
handled,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  through  from 
eighty  to  100  tons  daily.  A  small  set  of  rolls  located  to  grind 
the  tailings  will  add  to  the  output  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  by 
doing  the  work  the  rollers  would  necessarily  have  to  do  and 
allowing  them  to  break  up  fresh  clay.  It  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exhaust  this  subject,  as  many  points  might  be  added, 
but  will  close  to  allow  space  for  some  equallv  important  sub¬ 
ject.  LAND  O’  FLOWERS. 


The  Situation  at  Chicago. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

The  first  of  the  new  year  is  upon  us,  and  balances  are  now 
being  struck  in  all  lines  of  business,  and  at  this  writing  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  the  firms  in  the  country  have  found  out  either 
their  losses  or  their  profits  for  the  year  1894.  It  is  a  time  for 
summing  up  and  laying  bare  the  facts  in  business  for  each 
individual  firm.  There  are  those  that  have  balances  to  the 
credit  of  their  profit  and  loss  account,  and  those  which  show 
them  on  the  debit  side.  We  presume  this  applies  to  the  whole 
country  as  well  as  to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  year  1894  has  been  a  hard  one  for  business  men,  as 
they  had  to  contend  with  the  after  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1898.  No  doubt  there  have  been  during  the  year  many  changes 
for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  business  throughout  the 
country,  but  still  there  are  some  features  that  have  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  be  reconciled  before  we  can,  as  a  country,  count  our¬ 
selves  prosperous  and  in  a  settled  condition  as  regards  bus¬ 
iness,  although  we  think  there  has  been  good  progress  made 
toward  a  profitable  business  for  1895. 

The  contest  has  been  a  hard  one  as  regards  the  gold  and 
silver  question  in  our  money  matters;  also  as  regards  the 
tariff;  but  perhaps  the  one  that  has  had  the  most  to  do  with 
interference  in  the  building  trades  has  been  the  strikes, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  that  the 
year  has  developed.  From  April  to  July  the  country  passed 
through  some  very  memorable  strikes  in  the  labor  market, 
beginning  with  the  soft  coal  miners’  strike  in  April,  in  which, 
it  is  said,  there  were  125,000  men  that  stopped  work,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  has  caused  the  stoppage  of  a  great  many  fac¬ 
tories  and  almost  total  suspension  of  business  until  late  in 
June.  Then  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  had  a  similar 
strike.  About  the  same  time  the  Coxey  movement,  as  it  was 
called,  prevailed  over  the  country,  all  of  which  went  to  weak¬ 
en  confidence  in  business  circles.  There  also  occurred  the 
Great  Northern  railroad  strike,  headed  by  Mr.  Debs,  which 
was  followed  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  strike,  in  which 
some  3,000  or  4,000  men  went  out  of  these  works,  this  being 
followed  by  a  general  sympathetic  strike  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  employes,  which,  while  it  did  not  include  a  majority 
of  them,  did  include  enough  to  paralyze  the  business  of  the 
country  for  many  weeks.  As  the  world  knows,  this  was 
finally  put  down  by  the  force  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Debs  and  the  leaders  under  him  are  now  in¬ 
dicted  for  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  are 
also  under  sentence  for  contempt  of  court.  We  suppose  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  Mr.  Debs  and  the  others  are  tried 
under  the  conspiracy  indictment,  while  the  sentence  in  the 
contempt  case  is  suspended  pending  the  decision  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  law  by  the  higher  courts. 

Regarding  the  transfers  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  year  1894,  they  were  $120,777,305,  being  smaller 
than  any  year  since  and  including  1889,  in  which  they  were 
$133,374*949.  The  value  of  building  permits  issued  were  $33,- 
805,565  for  1894,  against  $47,322,100  in  1890,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  of  over  $13,000,000,  but  an  increase  over  1893  of  about 
$5,000,000.  According  to  the  best  obtainable  authority  there 
were  about  375,000,000  brick  used  during  the  year.  On  Jan. 
1,  1894,  there  were  about  100,000,000  brick  on  hand.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  about  425,000,000  brick  were  made  during  the 
year  in  and  about  Chicago,  and  there  are  probably  on  hand 
now  about  150,000,000  brick. 

The  indications  for  winter  and  spring  work  are  very  en¬ 
couraging  at  the  present  time,  and  if  there  is  nothing  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  money  market  and  we  can  escape  the  usual  spring 
strikes  in  Chicago,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we 
will  have  a  very  prosperous  year  in  the  building  lines  in 
1895.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  large  work  on  the  boards  in 
architects’  offices,  as  well  as  a  good  proportion  of  smaller 
buildings.  In  fact,  I  think  the  outlook  is  better  than  it  has 
been  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  some  years  past.  Money 
is  plentiful  and  easily  gotten  for  building  loans  at  very  fair 
rates  of  interest,  and  confidence  seems  to  have  gained  a  foot- 
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hold  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  interested  in  real  estate, 
and  I  predict  that  the  year  1895  will  be  an  unusually  active 
one.  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Chicago,  Jan.  10,  1895. 


Brick  Pavements  in  Florida. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

By  same  mail  I  send  you  a  fragment  of  a  paving  brick 
such  as  are  being  put  down  on  the  streets  of  Jacksonville. 
The  brick  are  shipped  here  from  Robinson,  Tenn.,  a  small 
place  near  Knoxville,  I  believe,  and  seem  to  be  first-class, 
being  apparently  a  composition  of  shale  or  stone-like  clay, 
and  a  small  per  cent,  of  fire  clay  burned  vei*y  hard.  The  face 
is  glazed  and  much  blacker  than  ordinary  sewer  tile.  To  my 
mind  Jacksonville  is  setting  an  important  precedent  for  ad¬ 
jacent  large  cities  in  adjoining  States,  and  a  valuable  one 
for  the  growing  town  of  Florida. 

Also,  the  tourists  who  come  from  all  over  America  and 
make  Jacksonville  their  winter  headquarters  have  “brick 
pavements’’  in  constant  good  evidence,  and  thus  propaganda, 
as  it  were,  is  established  for  the  whole  country. 

It  looks  as  if  “brick  pavers”  are  going  to  supplant  all  the 
former  pavements;  in  fact,  the  system  is  going  in  all  through 
the  city. 

The  Robbins  paver  is  being  laid  on  a  shaped-up  bed  of 
the  natural  sand,  and  the  latter  seems  to  be  firm  and  com¬ 
pact  enough  to  carry  the  pavers  and  all  loads,  traffic,  etc., 
without  anything  between  the  sand  and  pavers.  Loose  sand 
gravel  is  filled  in  between  the  courses  of  brick,  and  the  final 
finish  is  a  twenty-ton  strain  roller. 

I  hope  visiting  brickmakers  to  Florida  this  winter  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  pavements  being  laid  and  those  that  have  been  in 
use  for  one  and  two  years.  D.  E.  RYAN. 


Philadelphia  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  dead  of  winter  is  generally  the  springtime  of  enterprise 
to  the  building  trades  and  the  working  up  of  schemes  for  the 
investment  of  money  for  the  coming  season.  The  month  now 
closed  has  been  better  in  all  respects  than  previous  ones.  The 
building  interests  have  suffered  in  a  measure,  but  not  as  bad¬ 
ly  as  one  would  suppose.  The  bulk  of  our  work  has  been  in 
small  houses,  and  it  is  probable  it  will  be  in  this  same  direc¬ 
tion  that  millions-  will  go  this  year. 

Manufacturers  are  laying  out  to  build  a  good  deal  the 
coming  season.  They  think  they  see  a  coming  demand  for  all 
they  can  make.  One  big  furniture  establishment  is  to  be 
built  in  Camden,  N.  J.  It  will  be  seven  stories  high,  and  the 
papers  say  it  will  be  the  largest  furniture  factory  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  told  that  the  contracts  have  not  yet  been 
given  out.  Other  extensive  improvements  are  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  two  months  too  soon  to  say  what  will  be  done. 
It  depends  on  many  circumstances.  Our  business  men  care 
less  for  mere  politics  than  they  ever  did,  but  they  would  like 
to  see  a  business  administration.  The  currency  agitation  is 
creating  apprehensions.  Bankers  do  not  like  the  proposed 
schemes  of  finance.  It  is  a  shame  that  business  and  enter¬ 
prise  have  to  stand  still  while  mere  politicians  play  the  part 
of  the  bull  in  the  china  shop. 

Here  we  are  in  the  opening  of  a  new  year,  uncertain  as  to 
the  future,  anxious  to  nervousness,  fretting  under  restrained 
activities.  Things  may  be  better  than  they  now  look.  Bus¬ 
iness  may  pick  up  soon.  Some  of  our  builders  feel  certain 

there  will  be  no  trouble  after  April  1.  The  brick  manufac¬ 

turers  also  talk  that  way.  The  .Tarden  Brick  Company  is 
still  busy:  their  deliveries  up  to  the  recent  cold  snap  were 
heavy.  The  large  companies  are  all  in  good  shape.  In  some 
yards  new  machinery  has  been  put  in,  and  one  or  two  new 

yards  will  be  established  next  spring,  ground  having  been 

purchased.  The  line  of  improvement  will  be  in  the  northern 
section,  where  twenty  or  thirty  square  miles  of  good  building 
territory  awaits  the  builder.  In  other  sections  progress  is 
slower. 

There  has  been  some  talk  regarding  prices  for  the  coming 
season,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  decided  upon.  The  com¬ 
petition  for  common  brick  will  be  sharp.  Makers  of  orna¬ 
mental  brick  will  command  good  prices,  but  the  volume  of 
business  is  not  sufficient  to  tax  their  facilities. 

Building  material  of  all  kind,  including  brick,  is  very  low. 
Cements  have  declined.  Planing  mill  products  have  weak¬ 
ened.  Only  three  of  twenty  glass  factories  are  at  work,  but 
stocks  are  large.  The  iron  trade  is  looking  up,  production 
being  00  per  cent,  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  prices  are  10 
per  cent.  less.  There  will  be  no  great  accumulation  of  stock 
or  supplies  of  any  kind  until  we  see  places  for  It. 

In  eastern  Pennsylvania  towns  and  cities  there  has  been 


a  fair  season  at  low  prices.  We  are  told  by  some  gentlemen 
prominently  identified  with  brickmaking  interests  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  is  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  condition;  that 
all  that  is  wanted  is  for  certainty  to  take  the  place  of  un¬ 
certainty  regarding  financial  policies.  They  hope  there  will 
be  no  clamor  that  will  unsettle  business.  We  have  had 
enough.  A  sound  financial  system  is  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
experience  and  statesmanship,  not  of  politics.  The  whole 
people  are  full  of  energy,  the  millions  of  wage  earners  are 
anxious  to  work  hard  for  reasonable  pay.  Possessors  of  cap¬ 
ital  are  anxious  to  invest  money  for  small  returns.  Impa¬ 
tience  is  felt  in  all  channels.  We  have  lost  almost  two  years 
waiting  for  a  legislative  mob  to  say  what  we  must  do.  Re¬ 
publican  institutions  are  good  things,  but  they  work  out 
strange  results  sometimes.  Are  we  to  be  upset  for  a  year  or 
more  by  the  currency  question?  Let  us  hope  not.  ANON. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  8,  1895. 


Building  News  From  the  Great  Northwest. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

The  continued  mild  weather  is  being  utilized  here  in  Duluth 
to  the  utmost.  Confidence  in  the  future  of  this  city  is  being 
restored  in  a  practical  way.  From  her  present  population  of 
00,000  Duluth  has  started  in  with  her  wonted  determination 
to  reach  the  universal  estimate  of  250,000  by  the  year  1910. 

Aside  from  the  numberless  handsome  frame  residences, 
there  are  at  present  under  active  construction  a  large  number 
of  imposing  business'  edifices.  Duluth  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  the  finest  high  school  building  in  the  world.  This  transcend¬ 
ent  pile  of  brick  and  of  “Duluth  brownstone”  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Palmer,  Hall  and  Hunt,  architects,  who  have  now 
under  way  a  fine  seven  story  office  building  to  occupy  the 
southwest  corner  of  Superior  street  and  Lake  avenue.  The 
first  two  stories  of  this  building  will  be  of  stone  and  the 
upper  portion  of  good  pressed  brick.  This  firm  also  have  on 
hand  a  large  addition  to  the  Jackson  school  of  Duluth,  and 
expect  to  begin  on  it  March  next. 

Messrs.  Wangenstein  &  Baillie,  architects,  have  in  course 
of  construction  a  fine  structure  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Su¬ 
perior  and  Fourth  avenue,  west  (the  site  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Hotel,  which  burned  some  years  ago).  This  will  be  called  the 
Providence  Building,  five  stories  and  a  basement.  The  first 
and  second  stories  will  be  of  Portage  red  stone  and  the  three 
uppers  of  St.  Louis  or  some  other  pressed  brick.  The  same 
architects  have  under  contract  and  will  soon  begin  another 
fine  wholesale  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Michigan  street, 
corner  Fourth  avenue,  west.  The  site  of  the  old  Board  of 
Trade  Building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  avenue, 
west,  and  Superior  street,  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  to  Rhode 
Island  parties  at  a  price  above  81.200  per  front  foot.  This 
site,  I  am  informed,  is  to  be  covered  very  shortly  by  a  hand¬ 
some  modern  building. 

Thomson  &  Dunlop,  dealers  in  building  material,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  large  business  of  Mr.  George  Giles,  who  died 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  June  last,  while  traveling  for  his 
health.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  this  firm,  was  with  Mr.  Giles  for 
some  years  prior  to  his  death. 

The  St.  Louis  River  Slate  Brick  Company  have  kept  their 
large  plant  closed  down  during  the  past  year  because  of  low 
prices.  This  enterprise  is  now  the  property  of  .Tay  Cooke 
and  J.  M.  Butler,  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  some  future  time  - 
will  no  doubt  be  running  full  blast. 

The  new  Board  of  Trade  Building,  at  the  corner  of  First 
street  and  Third  avenue,  west,  is  now  approaching  completion 
and  is  to  be  occupied  about  March  next.  A  new  departure  in 
this  building  will  be  a  system  of  telephones  by  which  each 
tenant  can  immediately  communicate  with  any  other  office  in 
the  building  or  with  any  operator  on  “change.” 

The  Red  Wing  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  together  with  the 
John  FT.  Rich  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  are 
ably  represented  here  by  Mr.  C.  P  Claw,  of  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth,  with  his  office  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Waggoner.  The 
sewer  pipe  trade  at  present  is  very  quiet,  blit  great  expecta¬ 
tions  are  in  store  for  the  coming  season. 

That  Duluth  will  be  a  good  market  for  the  manufacturer 
of  building  material  during  the  next  twenty  years  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

The  writer  notes  with  relish  the  portrait  of  an  old  New 
York  friend  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker— Charlie 
Lederer.  He  deserves  every  distinction  that  fate  may  thrust 
upon  him.  The  world  produces  few  artists  his  equal. 

JONATHAN  RUSTIC. 

Duluth.  Minn. 


Luck  Is  not  success,  it  is  not  a  material  element  of  success, 
but  add  another  letter  and  make  it  pluck  and  you  have  one 
of  the  strongest  elements  of  success. — Ex. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


Merry  Chrstmas  and  Happy  New  Year  congratulations  will 
be  numbered  with  the  past  before  these  words  appear  in  the 
Clay-Worker.  Was  it  a  merry  Christmas  to  the  brick  frater¬ 
nity  of  the  United  States?  I  hope  so.  To  the  manufacturers 
who  place  their  productions  on  the  New  York  market  it  was 
“merry,”  as  the  returns  for  sales  not  only  covered  cost,  but 
showed  a  profit,  thereby  allowing  them  to  indulge  in  turkey 
for  Christmas  dinner,  when  the  chances  were  a  few  weeks 
back  that  snowballs — if  there  was  any  of  that  staple  around 
—would  be  the  best  they  could  afford.  That  little  cherub  that 
sits  up  aloft  and  takes  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack  has  taken 
care  of  the  captain  of  the  trade  this  fall  in  a  most  providen¬ 
tial  way  by  a  remunerative  return  as  well  as  a  quick  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  boats,  thereby  enabling  them  to  get  in  more 
brick  than  they  otherwise  would. 

In  fact,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  it  looked  as  if  they 
had  overdone  the  matter  by  loading  extra  boats.  Some  had 
the  agents  send  them  stone  barges  as  well  as  those  which 
carry  ballast  around  the  harbor;  in  fact,  anything  that  would 
carry  brick— with  the  result  that  forty  barges  were  laying  in 
the  market  one  Monday  morning.  The  buyers  thought  they 
had  it  their  own  way,  and  kept  off  in  hope  that  the  agent 
would  weaken,  but  the  hope  was  vain.  He  had  become  tired 
of  having  the  purchaser  laugh  at  him  when  he  asked  a  price; 
now  he  felt  sure  that  if  he  held  on  for  a  day  or  two  the  other 
fellow  would  have  to  buy,  all  of  which  proved  true.  It  tend¬ 
ed  to  make  it  a  merry  time  for  the  shipper. 

It  may  be  that  1895  will  be  a  happy  New  Year  in  the  brick 
trade.  Whatever  the  situation  is  in  the  West,  the  tide-water 
manufacturer  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  if 
they  use  judgment  the  coming  season  as  regards  production, 
will  not  see  such  a  low  rate  as  existed  the  past  season. 

Stock  on  hand  is  believed  to  be  of  less  volume  than  of  a 
year  ago.  As  the  figures  will  not  be  at  hand  till  the  first 
week  of  the  new  year  I  cannot  give  them.  The  yards  at  this 
place  will  not  furnish  their  usual  quota.  At  Haverstraw  an 
estimate  placed  it  at  least  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  1893.  There  is  one  firm  above  Newburgh 
that  has  about  15,000.000  under  shed. 

The  leasing  of  yards  that  have  been  idle  in  some  cases  for 
three  years  shows  that  a  revival  of  the  trade  is  looked  for. 
In  Hackensack  there  have  been  two  yards  that  have  not 
turned  a  wheel  this  season.  One  has  been  leased  and  the 
other  has  been  sold,  and  the  purchaser  will  run  it.  There  is 
a  reduction  in  rent.  At  Haverstraw  is  a  yard  that  has  been 
leased  for  $1  per  1,000  and  let  to  other  parties  for  65  cents 
per  thousand.  The  clay  at  this  yard  has  to  be  drawn  about 
a  mile. 

HOW  RAIN-WASHED  BRICK  ARE  MADE. 

Rain- washed  brick  and  their  relation  to  architecture  at  the 
present  time,  as  set  forth  in  the  December  number,  goes  to 
show  that  the  common  brick  in  its  smooth  state  is  of  not 
much  account  as  an  ornament,  while  the  despised  washed  is 
stepping  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  choice  grades  or  “oddities.” 
How  they  are  made,  as  described  by  your  correspondent, 
must  have  caused  not  only  a  smile,  but  a  broad  laugh,  from 
“Crary”  and  “R.  Brick” — “Left  on  the  yard  to  dry  and  wait 
till  a  rain  storm  comes  along  to  put  a  finishing  touch  on 
them.”  (It  is  a  “Fax,”  nevertheless,  that  if  you  get  a  rain 
storm  on  a  yard  of  dry  brick  they  will  melt  down  like  slacked 
lime.)  It  is  worth  something  to  know  how  they  are  made, 
and  that  Sayre  &  Fisher  are  such  large  manufacturers— and 
that  the  first  brick  of  this  kind  was  made  by  accident.  Does 
it  rain  by  accident?  If  so  that  settles  it. 

Open  yards  must  needs  make  a  large  percentage  of  that 
grade;  the  larger  the  output  the  more  washed  brick.  We  will 
say  a  yard  is  molding  40,000  a  day;  the  day  is  overcast,  so 
much  so  that  they  will  not  dry:  so  they  cannot  be  hacked 
that  day.  It  rains  during  the  night  or  next  day.  With  a 
frequent  occurrence  of  this  state  of  the  weather  during  the 


five  or  six  months  of  brickmaking  will  give  one  an  idea  of 
the  number  made.  The  grades  of  washed  brick  are  four  in 
number  in  this  section.  Those  on  the  flat,  as  they  are 
dumped  on  the  yard,  or  those  on  the  edge,  after  they  have 
become  dry  enough  to  edge,  are  the  ones  used  for  ornamental 
work;  hack-washed,  or  those  that  have  had  the  ends  washed 
after  being  hacked,  by  the  batters  being  blown  down;  and 
the  spotted  or  sand-washed,  these  are  but  slightly  marked, 
just  the  molding  sand  partly  washed  off,  the  body  of  the 
brick  not  marked  at  all— but  nevertheless  the  buyer  will  want 
at  least  25  per  cent,  taken  off  the  price. 

Covered  yards  were  built  so  that  there  would  be  no 
washed  brick  to  take  off  the  profits.  On  yards  where  good, 
coarse,  sharp  sand  is  used  and  a  good  heavy  rain  falls  there 
will  be  found  a  well-marked  washed  brick  (that  is,  in  open 
yards.)  If  the  brick  is  double  coal  it  will  be  washed,  and  if 
on  the  flat  half  way  on  the  edge  it  will  be  rough  enough  to 
suit  the  taste  of  any  one. 

The  men  who  work  on  the  yard  do  not  like  to  handle 
them.  In  the  first  place,  hacking  them  is  hard  work,  as  they 
will  not  pick  up  as  clean  as  a  handful  of  smooth  brick,  and 
when  laid  down  on  the  hack  they  will  not  stay  where  put. 
When  wheeling  them  in  to  set  in  the  kiln  they  will  make 
sore  fingers  for  both  wheeler  and  setter,  more  especially  when 
badly  washed.  If  the  yard  has  much  of  a  fall  the  side  of 
the  brick,  if  it  is  on  edge,  will  be  gouged  out  by  the  action 
of  the  water  running  between  the  rows,  then  the  setter  will 
swear. 

Why  does  anyone  put  such  brick  in  a  kiln?  may  be  asked. 
In  reply,  will  say  that  it  is  cheaper  than  to  put  horses  and 
men  to  work  drawing  them  off  the  yard  to  the  pit,  and  if 
that  course  is  pursued  they  will  have  to  make  “double  coal” 
of  them.  The  foreman  does  not  like  to  have  them,  as  he 
has  to  set  them  in  the  same  kiln  with  his  smooth  brick,  and 
when  he  burns  that  kiln,  if  he  has  an  arch  or  more  of  them, 
not  being  as  thick  as  the  others,  the  fire  will  run  through 
them,  so  that  the  arch  that  has  washed  brick  in  it  will  be 
out  two  days  before  the  rest  of  the  kiln,  as  well  as  drawing 
the  heat  from  the  arches  on  each  side  of  it. 

When  they  are  shipped  there  will  be  a  growl,  and  when 
sold,  if  mixed  in  with  the  smooth,  the  buyer  will  claim  a 
larger  percentage  of  them  than  there  really  is.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  them  to  sell  for  $1  per  thousand  below  smooth. 
The  demand  for  brick  regulates  the  price  some. 

The  supply  of  washed  brick  is  never  short  in  New  York 
market— always  more  than  can  be  placed  to  a  satisfactory 
advantage,  and  if,  as  “Fax”  says,  that  Sayre  &  Fisher  can¬ 
not  supply  the  demand,  it  is  but  a  few  miles  to  the  New 
York  market,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  large  centers 
along  the  Hudson  have  railroad  connections  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  so  that  they  can  furnish  all  that  will  be 
called  for  for  ornamental  use. 

AN  IMPROVED  MARKET. 

The  local  trade  now  has  some  backbone  and  has  advanced 
the  rate.  It  looked  about  a  month  ago  as  though  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  give  a  “chromo”  with  each  sale.  One  of  the 
yards  sold  100,000.  They  had  to  be  drawn  about  two  miles. 
The  teamsters  could  only  haul  four  loads  a  day,  or  4,000.  To 
get  any  money  out  of  it  he  put  1,250  brick  on  each  load,  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  hard  on  his  horses.  The  price  received  was  but 
$4.75  per  thousand,  and  to  get  the  job  he  furnished  the  horses 
and  carts  to  take  out  the  cellar  dirt. 

The  New  York  market  is  in  good  shape.  If  it  had  raised 
a  little  earlier  it  would  have  helped  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  pull  through;  but  better  late  than  never.  At  pres¬ 
ent  writing  there  is  one  barge  loading,  and  will  be  the  last 
for  1894.  One  of  the  bosses  had  laid  up  his  vessel,  but  was 
going  to  load  her  again,  as  he  had  an  offer  of  50  cents  per 
thousand  over  the  last  sale. 

This  makes  them  feel  happy.  Oct.  27:  N.  J.,  $4(r?4.25:  Hud¬ 
son  river,  $4.25@4.62)4.  Dec.  22:  N.  .T..  $5.25@5.75;  Hudson 
river,  $5.371/4^!(>.  and  still  booming.  There  are  some  who  look 
for  a  seven-dollar  rate  before  spring.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 
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PAY  NO  MONEY  TO  STRANGERS. 


A  Texas  subscriber  advises  us  that  he  was  recently  visited 
by  a  party  who  professed  to  be  an  authorized  representative 
of  the  Clay-Worker;  said  he  had  taken  over  800  subscriptions 
in  that  State  within  two  months,  and  told  divers  other  things 
that  were  strictly  not  true.  We  warn  our  readers  against 
all  strangers  soliciting  subscriptions  or  other  favors  in  our 
name.  We  have  no  traveling  representatives. 


SEE  MY  NEW  DRESS. 


He  is  a  cynic  to  be  avoided  in  social  or  business  life  who 
does  not  enjoy  the  evident  satisfaction  of  a  child  in  her  new 
dress.  “See  my  new  dress?”  she  asks  in  a  thousand  ways 
before  formulating  the  question  in  words.  Of  course,  she 
knows  you  see  it  and  admire  it,  yet  it  is  so  natural  for  her 
to  enjoy  it  that  you  pardon  the  unnecessary  question  and 
proceed  to  answer  it.  “Notice,”  she  says,  “it  is  not  only  new 
and  elegant  material,  but,  see,  it  is  made  in  the  latest  style.” 
Happy  child.  But  this  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pardonable 
pride  is  not  confined  to  early  childhood,  for  full-grown  chil¬ 
dren  have  it;  neither  is  it  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  gentler 
sex.  for  men  have  it,  though  they  may  not  have  just  the 
same  way  of  showing  it,  and  are  less  frank  to  own  it. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  a  single  reader  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  can  be  so  devoid  of  love  of  the  beautiful  as  not  to 
see  at  the  first  glance  that  we  come  out  this  month  in  a  new 
dress,  and  to  observe  that  it  is  not  only  of  the  very  best  ma¬ 
terial,  but  made  up  in  the  latest  style.  Notice  the  headings 
of  our  valuable  contributed  articles.  Could  anything  be  in 


better  style?  Notice  our  beautiful  wide  columns.  That  is  the 
style  now  of  all  first-class  magazines.  Like  every  new  style, 
it  has  intrinsic  advantages  over  the  old  which  our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

See  our  new  dress?  We  are  sure  you  do,  and  that  you 
participate  in  the  pleasure  that  it  gives  us  to  appear  before 
you  with  not  only  the  best  variety  of  the  very  best  thoughts 
of  the  best  corps  of  contributors  of  any  trade  journal  in  the 
country,  but  in  the  best  mechanical  style.  Our  readers  de¬ 
serve  all  this,  and  it  pleases  us  to  furnish  it. 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  year  opens  propitiously.  There  is  much  less  destitu¬ 
tion  now,  the  country  over,  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  We 
have  rallied  from  the  shock  which  the  sudden  suspension  of 
many  classes  of  business  had  caused,  and,  with  that  recuper¬ 
ative  force  which  indicates  a  healthy  condition  of  the  vital 
forces  of  commerce,  we  are  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  new 
conditions  with  an  earnestness  which  promises  the  best  of 
results.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  little  suffering  now,  except  in 
some  portions  of  the  West,  where  short  crops  have  caused 
almost  a  famine.  But  the  area  of  this  disaster  is  limited, 
and  the  aid  which  is  furnished  by  the  more  fortunate  is  great¬ 
ly  alleviating  the  consequent  suffering.  As  a  rule  all  who 
want  employment  have  it  now,  though  not  always  in  the  line 
most  desired  by  them.  Events  have  shown  that  we  cannot 
all  engage  in  whatever  industry  best  suits  our  tastes  or 
promises  the  best  pecuniary  results  with  the  least  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  energy.  After  all,  the  hard  times  we  have 
just  passed  through  were  caused  more  by  a  maladjustment 
of  productive  forces  than  from  any  secondary  cause. 

In  the  special  fieid  of  this  journal,  and  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  published,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is 
every  way  encouraging.  More  brick  will  be  made  in  1895 
than  ever  before  in  one  year,  and  they  will  be  better  brick. 
Prices  may  not  be  so  high  as  in  some  years,  but  they  will  be 
remunerative  to  all  who  use  prudence  and  economy  in  bus¬ 
iness. 

We  shall  not  further  forecast  the  future  except  to  say  that 
from  present  indications  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  at  Cleveland,  O., 
the  12th  of  next  month,  will  be  the  most  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  of  the  series.  Those  who  attend  will  not  only  enjoy 
the  social  features,  but,  if  they  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
proceedings,  will  also  be  able  to  garner  at  least  a  few  sheaves 
of  wisdom  that  will  aid  them  materially  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  their  business  during  the  coming  year. 


THE  POWWOW. 

In  another  column  is  a  communication  in  regard  to  the 
Annual  Powwow.  The  writer  tells  his  own  story  well,  though 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  powwow  is  a  natural  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  what  occurs  there  may 
be  properly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  While  the  addresses  are  less  formal,  less  technical 
than  those  of  the  regular  sessions,  they  belong  as  much  to 
the  ensemble  as  the  more  technical  material.  While  it  is  in 
a  measure  social,  no  one  can  entirely  separate  that  feature 
from  that  which  is  distinctly  practical  and  directly  beneficial. 
Furthermore,  the  speeches  at  that  time  are  not  removed  from 
business  topics;  they  belong  to  the  spirit  of  the  body;  they 
are  a  part  of  it.  and  should  be  included  in  the  report  of  the 
convention.  We  hope  that  the  action  taken  at  Chicago  will 
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be  reconsidered  and  that  henceforth  the  proceedings  of  the 
powwow  will  be  included  in  the  official  report  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Little  new  remains  to  be  said  about  the  coming  conven¬ 
tion.  The  movements  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  are  too  well  formulated  to  need  bolstering  up.  It 
is  a  successful,  valuable,  well-established  organization.  It  is 
full  of  good  thinkers,  good  talkers  and  successful  business 
men.  And,  best  of  all,  they  realize  the  benefits  which  the 
association  has  brought  them.  It  will  move  along  in  the 
right  way  through  its  own  momentum.  The  programme,  as 
given  on  a  preceding  page,  while  not  yet  complete,  provides 
for  much  very  interesting  and  instructive  discussion.  Every 
brickmaker  who  can  should  arrange  to  be  in  Cleveland  on 
the  12th  of  February.  The  doors  are  open  to  all.  If  you  are 
not  already  a  member  write  to  the  Secretary  for  blank  appli¬ 
cation. 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Who  will  attend  the  Cleveland  Convention  from  points  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river  we  suggest  that  as  no  concession  in 
rates  can  be  obtained  from  the  Western  Passenger  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  controls  that  territory,  the  best  plan  will  be  for 
them  to  use  mileage  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  and  then  purchase  tickets,  taking  certificates,  as 
directed  in  the  official  announcement  on  a  preceding  page. 

Those  who  come  from  points  near  Kansas  City  are  re¬ 
quested  to  correspond  with  Mr.  John  F.  Seddon,  503  Exchange 
Building,  Kansas  City,  who  Avill  endeavor  to  arrange  for  spe¬ 
cial  through  rates  and  service  from  that  city  to  Cleveland 
over  the  Wabash  railroad.  A  more  enjoyable  trip  Avill  result. 
Those  who  can  join  them  at  any  point  are  requested  to  do  so. 
The  more  the  merrier. 

Mr.  James  A.  Buckstaff,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  hopes  to  arrange 
for  a  party  from  that  city  and  vicinity,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  of  the  members  who  can  join  his  party 
there  or  at  Omaha  or  Des  Moines. 


A  REMARKABLE  SNOW  FALL. 

This  is  our  busy  season.  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum  is 
snowed  under.  An  avalanche  of  subscriptions  for  ’95  has 
fallen  about  us,  but  we  expected  it  and  were  fully  prepared 
to  meet  the  emergency.  If  you,  dear  reader,  are  among 
those  who  have  not  yet  made  their  annual  contribution,  do 
not  delay  for  fear  of  embarrassing  us,  but  send  your  $2  at 
once.  A  large  proportion  of  our  subscribers  have  renewed 
promptly,  and  many  have  accompanied  same  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  praise  and  good  will  that  are  indeed  gratifying.  We 
thank  one  and  all  most  heartily  for  the  kindly  words  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  There  are  still  a  great  many  who  have  neglected 
to  respond,  and  if  they  will  heed  this  gentle  reminder  and  re¬ 
mit  at  once  our  measure  of  joy  and  dollars  will  be  full  to 
overflowing.  Brand  new  subscriptions  are  always  in  season, 
but  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  RENEW. 


OHIO’S  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  Cleveland,  Feb.  12  to  15,  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  which  convenes  there  the  12th. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  conflict  of  interest,  and  to 
enable  the  members  of  the  State  Association  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  National  body,  which  holds  only  day  sessions, 
the  State  Association  will  hold  its  meetings  the  evenings  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Mr.  I.  M.  Justice,  North  Balti¬ 
more.  O..  is  preparing  an  interesting  programme,  providing 

for  a  series  of  addresses  on  subjects  of  interest  to  tilemakers 


and  users  by  able  thinkers,  and  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time  is  in  store  for  all  who  attend. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  have  been  secured  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan,  as  announced  elsewhere,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  a  very  large  attendance. 


CALENDARS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


Have  come  to  us  from  all  quarters  and  of  all  manner  of 
forms,  sizes  and  colors.  We  appreciate  each  and  every 
one,  but  cannot  undertake  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
them,  for  it  would  take  several  more  pages  than  we  can 
spare. 

Our  walls  are  literally  covered  with  them  and  present  a 
kaleidoscopic  appearance.  There  is  an  intermingling  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  pets,  children  without  pets,  and  pets  without  chil¬ 
dren;  landscapes  and  waterscapes,  brick  machinery,  lovely 
women  and  views  of  brick  work  that,  all  combined,  is  rather 
dazzling.  Among  those  worthy  of  special  mention  is  the 
Marion  (O.)  Steam  Shovel  Company’s,  the  Wolff  Dryer  Com¬ 
pany’s,  Chicago;  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company’s,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  the  Rome  (Ga.)  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s,  the  McLagon  Foundry  Company’s,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
the  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company’s,  Chicago,  Ill.;  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s,  Martin’s  Ferry,  O.;  J.  C. 
Steele  &  Son’s,  Statesville,  N.  C.;  the  American  Fire  Clay 
Company’s,  Mineral  Point,  O.,  and  the  Platt  Pressed  and  Fire 
Brick  Company’s,  Des  Moines,  la. 


AN  UNUSUAL  PROCEDURE. 

Tidings  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  reach  us  to  the  effect  that 
Philip  Weyer  &  Son,  the  well  known  brick  manufacturers  of 
that  city,  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  Wilford  continuous 
kiln,  which  they  have  had  in  operation  for  some  time  past, 
that  they  recently  presented  the  inventor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilford, 
with  a  fine  gold  headed  cane  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  him  and  his  kiln.  Messrs.  Weyer,  Wilford  and  the  cane 
will  all  be  in  evidence  at  Cleveland  during  the  coming  con¬ 
vention. 


THE  IOWA  CONVENTION. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  IOWA  BRICK, 
TILE  AND  DRAINAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Iowa’s  State  Association  of  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturers 
will  convene  at  the  Kirkwood  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Feb.‘  6.  Those  paying  full  fare,  going  from  all  points  in 
Iowa  and  taking  necessary  certificate,  will  be  furnished  re¬ 
turn  tickets  at  one-third  fare,  making  a  two-thirds  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  The  Executive  Committee  has  arranged  the 
following  programme: 

—Wednesday  Morning,  10  O’clock.— 

1.  Calling  meeting  to  order.  2.  Enrollment  of  members. 
3.  Roll  call  and  report  of  members. 

— Wednesday  Afternoon. — 

Annual  address  by  the  president,  Robert  Goodman. 

“The  Preparation  and  Pugging  of  Clay  and  Shale  for  Stiff 
Mud  Process,”  W.  K.  Cook,  Des  Moines. 

“Steam  Drying  of  Clay  Goods,”  L.  A.  Thorson,  Fort  Dodge. 

“Burning  Paving  Brick,”  O.  K.  Dunhirst,  Des  Moines. 

“Advancement  of  Paving  Brick  for  Paving  Purposes,”  Mr. 
Brite,  of  Flint  Brick  Company,  Des  Moines. 

“Clay  Manufacturing;  Its  Tendency  and  Progress;  Iowa 
City  Deposits,”  E.  H.  Lonsdale,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

— Thursday  Morning,  10  O’clock. — 

“Preparation  of  Clay  and  Shale  for  Dry  Pressed  Brick,” 
Alex.  Cowan,  Gladbrook. 

“Burning  Clay  Ware  in  Continuous  and  Down-Draft 
Kilns,”  Thomas  Green,  Sioux  City. 

“Dry  Pressed  Brick,”  Sioux  City  and  Sargent’s  Bluff  Com¬ 
pany,  Sioux  City. 

“How  to  Protect  Your  Plants  from  Fire,”  J.  Dixon  Doyle, 
Chicago. 

“Two  Lessons  Most  Prominent  for  Brick  and  Tile  Making 
in  the  Past  Two  Years  of  Business  Depression,”  .T.  B.  Mc- 
Hose,  Boone. 

— Thursday  Afternoon.— 

“Some  Pointers  on  Tile  and  Pipe  Manufacture,”  Mr.  Peni- 
land,  of  Eldora  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  Eldora. 

“Drain  Tile;  Their  Field  and  Progress,”  J.  C.  Clark,  Keota. 

Question  box,  Treasurer’s  report.  Election  of  officers.  Ad¬ 
journment. 
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In  the  winter,  O  brickmakers,  ^ 

When  the  ground  is  ’neath  the  snow,  / 
And  the  brick  piles  once  so  comely 
Now  have  lost  their  ruddy  glow. 

And  the  boiler  has  been  emptied. 

And  the  engine  smeared  with  grease, 
And  the  water  pipes  are  parted. 

And  the  pump  is  left  in  peace. 

And  the  belts  have  got  divorces 
From  the  pulleys,  and  the  gears 
Which  once  made  so  much  racket 
Now  no  longer  jar  your  ears; 

And  the  barrows  have  been  shedded. 

And  the  trucks  all  laid  away, 

And  the  shovels,  picks  and  mattocks 
Have  been  hid  from  light  of  day. 

Ain’t  it  lonesome  in  the  office? 

Don’t  it  make  a  fellow  feel 
That  he’d  give  a  shining  dollar 
Just  to  hear  that  screeching  wheel? 
Now  the  team  has  come — must  load 
him, 

Make  his  ticket,  let  him  go, 

Then  meander  back  to  office— 

My,  but  don’t  the  time  go  slow? 

Then  we  reached  some  old  “Clay-work¬ 
ers," 

Brush  the  dust  to  find  the  date. 

Open  up  and  find  “Old  Crary’’ 

Telling  how  to  navigate. 

Then  we  find  “A.  N.  Oldtimer,” 

Braving  weather  thin  and  thick. 
Anxious  still  to  save  the  cargo 
Loaded  on  the  good  ship  “Brick.” 

Then  anon  we  find  a  “Deacon 
Tid,”  I  think  he  called  himself. 

Don’t  see  much  about  him  lately, 

Think  he  must  have  climbed  the  shelf. 
“Waplington”  is  quite  a  figure, 

So  is  Mr.  “Dry  Press  Hints,” 

Painting  kilns  of  down-draft  pattern 
In  the  rosiest  of  tints. 

Now  shows  up  my  good  friend  “Nim¬ 
bus,”  » 

Headers,  stretchers,  bonds  and  all, 
Giving  points  we  never  thought  of 
In  the  building  of  a  wall. 

Well,  “R.  Brick,”  I’m  glad  to  see  you, 
Always  liked  ye  from  the  start, 

Think  there’s  mighty  few  to  beat  you. 
Level  head  and  honest  heart. 

Now  “Chas.  Ferry”  turns  the  corner, 
“Stookey,”  “Crossley,”  “Taylor,”  too; 
Also  here  comes  friend  “Artemus,” 
Telling  glazers  what  to  do. 

Here’s  the  team,  must  go  and  load  him; 

That’s  the  last  he’ll  take  to-day, 

So  I’ll  quit  my  retrospection, 

Lock  up  office,  go  my  way. 

Guess  I’ll  take  these  old  “Clay-Work¬ 
ers” — 

Always  something  new  to  find — 

Throw  my  carcass  on  the  sofa, 

Rest  the  body,  feed  the  mind. 

— J.  W.  C. 
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“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
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BRICK,”  H.  Greyville  Montgomery,  $2.00. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.  111. 

ESTABLISHED  1859* 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNEP.  T.i.ph.„.  B-iMin,.  ST  Hi  urn 
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+  Brick  + 
Machinery 


RAYMOND'S 


^flYTorimri  ^o.  i  bhick  M^cfiiriE. 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing; 
the  World. 


fio.  1  COmPOUflD  GEARED  PUG  JVimLi. 


Bride  Machines, 
Cutting  'Tables, 

Bug  Mills, 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


* 

* 


Disi  n  tegra  tors. 
Crushers, 

Dry  Bans, 
Re-Bresses  IjVTsBs. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Mt.  Sterling,  Mo.,  is  to  have  a  new 
brick  plant  in  the  near  future. 

A  large  bed  of  clay  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity  has  been  discovered  at  Flushing, 
Mich. 

The  Albany,  Ga.,  brick  plant,  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  to  be 
rebuilt. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga.,  re¬ 
quest  particular  attention  to  their  new 
“ad.”  on  page  16  of  this  issue. 

Loss  to  the  extent  of  $4,000  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Vandalia  (Ill.)  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  burning  of  the  brick  works 
the  8th  inst. 

Edens  &  Croy,  Elizabethton,  Tenn., 
write  us  that  they  will  start  a  brick 
and  tile  plant  at  that  place  the  coming 
spring. 

The  demise  of  Mr.  Walter  R.  Vorse,  a 
manufacturer  of  fancy  brick  at  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  occurred  at  his  home  the 
5th  inst. 

J.  Parker,  Potter  Valley,  Cal.,  is  con¬ 
templating  the  manufacture  of  drain 
tile,  and  is  in  the  market  for  tile  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc. 

A  new  company  in  which  Mr.  W.  O. 
Maddy  is  interested  is  being  organized 
at  Holcomb  City,  O.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fire  brick. 

Collinge  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers,  of 
Zumbrota,  Minn.,  will  put  in  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  otherwise  improve  their 
plant  the  coming  spring. 

The  employes  of  the  Macomb  (Ill.) 
Stoneware  and  Terra  Cotta  Company 
are  out  on  a  strike,  owing  to  a  5  per 
cent,  reduction  in  wages. 

The  Excelsior  Clay  Works,  Brazil, 
Ind.,  has  been  incorporated  by  J.  J. 
Lynch,  J.  S.  Smith,  John  Vanes  and 
Harold  L.  Acheson.  Capital,  $15,000. 

L.  L.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  of  Elberton, 
Ga.,  brick  manufacturers,  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  improvement  of  their  works 
by  the  addition  of  some  new  machinery 
in  the  spring. 

The  Southampton  (N.  Y.)  Brick  and 
Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated  by 
H.  M.  Howell,  Jas.  E.  Jennings,  Wm. 
T.  Jennings  and  others  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000. 

Isaac  Bearinger,  John  H.  Qualmann, 
Rollo  W.  Roberts  and  John  Scanlan 
have  incorporated  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

John  P.  Molony,  Chinchuba,  La.,  in 
sending  in  his  subscription  for  1895, 
says,  “I  consider  the  Clay-Worker  a 
live,  up-to-date  magazine  and  just  the 
thing  for  clayworkers.” 

John  Gaffney,  Atchison,  Kan.,  advises 
us  that  his  works  have  been  running 
all  winter,  and  that  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  continue,  as  he  is  now 
600,000  brick  behind  with  his  orders. 

The  Windom  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Windom, 
Minn.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000. 
Thomas  J.  Hunter,  J.  C.  Gobel,  E.  Sevat- 
son  and  J.  E.  Foss  are  incorporators. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  fires  in 
the  history  of  Golden,  Col.,  occurred 
when  the  plant  of  the  Golden  Pressed 
Brick  and  Fire  Company  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  on  the  night  of  the 


4th  inst.  Mr.  Ben  Rowe,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  estimates  the  loss 
at  between  $30,000  and  $35,000.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  fire  originated  in  the  drying 
room. 

The  E.  A.  Chatfield  Company,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  are  going  to  take  up  the 
manufacture  of  front  brick  of  various 
kind,  including  the  mottled  buff  brick, 
so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time. 

Good  clay  has  been  discovered  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  N.  J.,  and  Hon.  E.  B.  Bulkley,  O. 
G.  Devendorf  and  David  H.  Rogers  are 
interested  in  the  organization  of  a  stock 
company  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

Power  &  Bro.,  of  Butler,  Mo.,  in  re¬ 
newing  subscription,  say  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  for  1894  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of 
former  years,  but  think  the  prospects 
for  the  coming  year  are  quite  encourag¬ 
ing. 

Wells  &  Reichert,  of  Appleton,  Wis., 
are  building  a  sewer  pipe  factory 
at  that  place.  The  work  is  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  they 
hope  to  have  it  completed  by  the  1st  of 
February. 

J.  H.  McKnight,  South  Riverside,  Cal., 
writes  that  he  has  discovered  a  fine  bed 
of  clay  near  that  place,  and  will  erect 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire  and 
vitrified  brick  and  stoneware  near  there 
in  the  future. 

L.  Hancock,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  who 
has  been  representing  Sercombe,  Osman 
&  Warren,  kiln  builders  of  London, 
England,  is  no  longer  with  that  firm, 
having  severed  his  connection  some 
time  since. 

The  United  States  Combination  Re¬ 
press  and  Fancy  Brick  Company  has 
been  chartered  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  brick 
machines.  J.  H.  Bayley,  of  Catskill,  N. 
Y.,  is  President. 

The  York  Brick,  Stone  and  Lime  Com¬ 
pany,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  gone  out  of 
business,  for  the  reason  that  all  the 
members  of  the  company  are  too  much 
occupied  with  other  business  to  give 
this  proper  attention. 

The  “Plymouth”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
side  cut,  automatic  brick  table  now  of¬ 
fered  to  the  trade  by  the  Fate-Gunsaul- 
lus  Company,  of  Plymouth,  O.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  illustration  of  it  is  shown  in 
their  “ad.”  on  page  95. 

The  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  terra  cotta 
manufacturers  are  having  trouble  with 
their  employes.  The  Plasterers’  Union 
of  New  York  city  has  ordered  a  strike 
of  its  members  on  all  buildings  where 
their  products  are  used. 

Leonard  Day,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Day  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  Dec.  22.  Mr.  Day  was  sixty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  well  known  and 
highly  respected  in  his  community. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  with  works  at  Leon,  that 
State,  has  been  incorporated,  and  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed 
brick  will  be  erected  at  once.  Mr.  Jacob 
Leonhardt,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Decatur  Leader  Manufacturing 
Company  is  sending  out  a  unique  souve¬ 
nir  in  the  form  of  a  neat  penwiper,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  pieces  of  felt — red,  white 
and  blue — upon  which  is  emblazoned  the 
legend,  “Leader  Brick  Machines  Are 
Best.” 

Rawson  Bennett,  Secretary  of  the 
Marquette  (Mich.)  Sand  Brick  Company, 
writes  us  that  that  firm  has  been  out  of 
business  for  more  than  a  year,  as  the 
enterprise  proved  unprofitable,  and 
while  he  desires  to  return  thanks  to  the 
manufacturers  of  brickmaking  machin¬ 


ery,  etc.,  for  the  circulars  and  cata¬ 
logues  they  have  sent  him,  requests  that 
we  inform  them  through  the  Clay- 
Worker  that  it  is  a  waste  of  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Jos.  A.  Smith,  Annville,  Pa.,  in  re¬ 
newing  his  subscription  to  the  Clay- 
Worker,  says  he  wants  to  purchase  a 
horse  power  soft  mud  brick  machine, 
as  the  prospects  are  good  for  a  larger 
business  than  he  has  had  for  several 
years. 

The  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Sewer  Pipe 
Company  have  been  making  tests  of 
burning  sewer  pipe  with  crude  oil  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  will  equip 
all  of  their  kilns  with  necessary  appur¬ 
tenances  for  the  use  of  that  fuel  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  sending  in  their  subscription  for 
the  coming  year  John  Wild,  of  Toledo, 
la.,  writes:  “Hope  you  will  prosper  in 
your  work  with  the  Clay-Worker,  for  I 
can  give  positive  proof  that  it  is  a  help 
to  any  one  in  the  clay  business,  for  all 
time  to  come.” 

The  Granite  Pressed  Brick  Company  of 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  will  improve  their 
plant,  the  demand  for  their  brick  being 
such  that  their  present  capacity  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  They  now  have  orders  on 
hand  that  will  keep  them  busy  for  some 
time  to  come. 

John  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Brick  and  Tile  Works  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  died  at  his  home  in  that,  city  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was 
widely  known  throughout  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  as  president  of  the 
Irish  National  League  in  America. 

The  plant  of  Wm.  Galloway’s  terra 
cotta  works  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  to  be 
replaced  at  once  with  a  much  larger  and 
more  modern  one.  The  new  structure 
will  be  four  stories  high  and  fitted  with 
every  convenience. 

Genial  “Mike”  Nolan,  of  the  firm  of 
Nolan,  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind., 
called  on  us  recently.  He  says  business 
has  been  very  good  with  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  So  long  as  “Mike”  holds 
the  reins  they  will  always  get  their  full 
share  of  trade,  for  he  is  a  trade  winner 
of  the  first  water. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  have  recently  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  known  as  the  Allentown  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  W  P.  Hu¬ 
ber  is  President,  John  J.  Yingling  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Fred  S.  Roth  Treasurer.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  association  will  be 
to  maintain  uniform  prices  of  brick. 

In  a  recent  letter,  U.  D.  Wardle,  City 
Engineer  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  says, 
“We  have  about  eight  miles  of  brick 
pavements  in  this  city,  part  of  it  having 
been  down  five  years.  We  kre  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  so  far,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  future  nothing  else 
will  be  used  for  paving  purposes  in  the 
city.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Company,  of  Chicago,  for  a  dainty 
New  Year’s  offering  in  the  form  of  a 
box  of  pencils.  They  are  finished  in 
white  enamel  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  donors  is  embossed  in  gold  on 
each.  In  using  them  we  will  imitate 
friend  Simpson  by  making  our  mark  in 
the  world. 

The  Commercial  Clubs  of  the  cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  contem¬ 
plating  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  large  paving 
firms  of  every  class  throughout  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
an  interest  among  the  citizens  of  those 
cities  in  the  street  paving  question.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  the  convention  ex¬ 
tend  over  two  weeks,  half  of  which  time 
is  to  be  spent  in  St.  Paul  and  the  other 
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half  in  Minneapolis,  and  during  this 
period  various  educational  addresses  are 
to  be  delivered  upon  the  subject  of  pav¬ 
ing  and  the  respective  merits  of  the 
systems  represented.  Most  encouraging 
responses  have  been  received  to  the 
circular  letters  which  have  been  sent 
out  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

In  another  column  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  “El  Commercio,”  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  circulated  trade  magazine 
published  in  the  Spanish  language.  Those 
who  want  to  reach  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  of  Central  and  South  America 
should  consult  its  publishers,  J.  Shep¬ 
herd  Clark  &  Co.,  126  Liberty  street. 
New  York. 

The  first  steam  power  brick  plant 
erected  on  the  island  of  Cuba  will  'be 
equipped  throughout  by  the  Frey-Sheck- 
ler  Company,  Bucyrus,  O.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Batley,  Sales  Superintendent  of  that 
firm,  has  just  returned  from  that  dis¬ 
tant  province,  where  he  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  complete  outfit  of  brickmak¬ 
ing  machinery,  including  represses,  etc. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the 
new  plant  of  the  Conkling-Armstrong 
Company,  a  new  firm  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  which  will  manufacture  architectur¬ 
al  terra  cotta  the  coming  season.  The 
plant  will  cover  about  three  and  one-half 
acres.  Ira  L.  Conkling  is  President,  E. 
N.  Conkling  Vice  President,  Thomas  H. 
Armstrong  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and 
Samuel  O.  Conkling  Superintendent. 

On  pages  96  and  97  our  readers  will 
find  some  pleasant  reading.  The  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  old  year’s  business  are 
in  such  marked  contrast  with  the  rather 
dubious  reports  from  some  of  their  com¬ 
petitors  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  if 
the  Frey-Sheckler  Company  has  some 
unusual  means  of  turning  the  current  of 
business  toward  their  shop.  They  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
record  for  ’94  and  their  prospects  for  ’95. 

McEwing  &  Thomas,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
have  issued  a  circular  letter  stating  that 
inasmuch  as  C.  E.  McEwing  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  of  that  city,  the 
first-named  firm  will  hereafter  have  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  product  of  the 
Thomas  Pressed  Brick  Company,  and 
that  they  will  also  be  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  full  line  of  building  supplies,  in¬ 
cluding  pressed  brick  in  all  colors,  per¬ 
fection  00  mortar  color  and  common 
building  brick,  and  vitrified  paving 
brick,  as  well.  The  new  firm  have  of¬ 
fices  at  26  Emilie  Building. 
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AMONG  DETROIT  BRICKMAKERS. 


From  present  indications  brick  will 
soon  be  selling  for  $5.50  or  $6,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  price  will  not  go  lower  in  ’95. 

John  C.  McDonald  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  recently  which  left  him  with  a 
broken  ankle. 

The  Detroit  Pressed  Brick  Company’s 
plant  was  lately  sold  to  Henry  Hough¬ 
ton,  who,  since  its  establishment,  has 
been  its  president. 

Goldner  Brothers  have  enjoyed  an 
immense  business,  and  soon  will,  in  all 
probability,  have  their  stock  on  hand 
entirely  sold  out. 

The  Union  Trust  Company,  which 
proposes  to  erect  an  eleven-story  build¬ 
ing,  has  just  finished  driving  fifteen- 
foot  spiles,  thereby  making  a  solid  and 
substantial  foundation  bed. 

Jacob  and  Charles  Daniel,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  firm  of  young  and  experienced 
brickmakers,  have  had  a  very  brisk 
trade  during  the  past  season,  and  by 
spring  will  have  but  a  small  supply  on 
hand. 

The  Campbell  School,  one  of  if  not 
the  largest  school  in  Detroit,  is  nearly 
completed.  It  is  five  stories  high,  of 
brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  Clippert 
&  Sons  furnished  all  the  brick. 

Greusel  Brothers,  who  are  under  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  all  the  brick  for  the 
Detroit  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Mill’s 
storehouse  and  salesroom,  using  up¬ 
wards  of  two  million  brick,  report  that 
the  buildings  are  nearly  completed. 

The  site  for  the  Central  High  School 
has  at  last  been  decided  upon.  The 
present  site  was  voted  on  over  the 
Mayor’s  veto.  The  building  will  require 
about  three  million  brick,  and  be  com¬ 
menced  as  early  next  spring  as  practic¬ 
able. 

A  brick  building  comprising  a  county 
jail  and  all  county  offices  will  grace  De¬ 
troit  some  time  next  season.  The  pro¬ 
posed  structure  will  require  no  less  than 
five  million  brick.  An  amendment  to 
that  effect  was  carried  by  a  huge  ma¬ 
jority  at  the  last  election. 

Early  last  spring  the  price  of  common 
brick  dropped  from  $6  to  $4.50  per  thou¬ 
sand.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
the 'price  was  lowered  to  $4.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  and  remained  so  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  this  season  $4.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  has  been  in  order  for  more  than 
six  months.  The  cause  of  this  state  of 
affairs  was,  no  doubt,  the  financial  de¬ 
pression  experienced  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  since  the  last  election  there 
seems  to  be  a  turn  for  the  better  in 
the  market,  orders  are  on  the  increase, 
while  the  architects  report  a  heavy 
business.  DOROTHY  DALE. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


The  three  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
holidays  is  a  period  in  this  region  when 
the  clay  manufacturing  business  is  prac¬ 
tically  suspended.  The  various  works 
take  this  time  to  take  stock,  make  nec¬ 
essary  repairs  to  machinery,  kilns,  etc. 
The  brick  and  pipe  men  can  look  back 
to  the  old  year  with  the  satisfaction 
that  their  line  was  one  of  the  very  few 
that  held  its  own  during  this  very  dis- 
asterous  year  to  business  generally. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company  of 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va„  after  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  has  succeeded  in  satis¬ 
factorily  adjusting  the  insurance  on 
their  Rocky  Side  works,  burned  last 
month.  The  company  will  construct  an 
iron  building  absolutely  fire  proof  and 
carry  no  insurance.  The  rate  of  insur¬ 
ance  on  brick  plants  has  been  advanced 
until  it  is  now  exhorbitant,  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  more  for  an  iron  build¬ 
ing  and  carry  no  insurance  whatever. 

Mr.  J.  S.  McNutt,  manager  of  the  Vul¬ 
can  Clay  Works  of  Wellsville,  has  made 
a  proposition  to  Robert  Lindsay,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  John  Porter  works  at 
Kenilworth,  W.  Va„  to  lease  the  same 
for  five  years.  Should  his  proposition  be 


accepted  he  will  commence  operations  at 
once. 

A  company  of  Toronto,  O.,  capitalists 
have  purchased  the  old  Island  Siding 
Brick  Works  at  Brown’s  Station,  O.,  and 
will  manufacture  pressed  building  brick. 
This  works  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  valley  and  has  been  operated  by 
many  companies,  always  unprofitable. 
With  the  acknowledged  push,  energy  and 
experience  of  the  present  company  its 
success  should  be  assured. 

On  Jan.  3,  in  East  Liverpool,  O.,  there 
was  formed  the  strongest  combination  of 
white  ware  pottery  manfacturers  in  the 
history  of  the  pottery  business  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  some  doubt 
when  the  project  was  in  its  infancy 
whether  any  but  the  manufacturers  of 
the  West  would  enter  the  combine,  but 
at  this  meeting  every  pottery  of  any 
importance  in  the  United  States  was  rep¬ 
resented,  and  there  was  a  general  spirit 
of  harmony  apparent  which  means  much 
for  the  future  of  the  combination.  The 
organization  includes  all  factories  in  the 
country  making  white  ware,  and  also 
such  as  produce  table  and  sanitary  ware. 
This  latter  provision  brought  in  all  the 
Trenton,  Baltimore  and  other  Eastern 
potteries.  Much  gratification  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  manufacturers  as  the 
combination  insures  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  for  the  business,  as  it 
will  keep  up  prices  and  prevent  that 
sharp  competition  ruinous  alike  to  em¬ 
ployer  and  employes.  BUCKEYE. 


TAKES  A  HOPEFUL  VIEW. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Yours  of  Dec.  31  received  containing 
bill  for  renewal  of  my  subscription  to 
the  Clay-Worker,  and  as  I  could  hardly 
get  along  without  that  vauable  period¬ 
ical  you  will  please  find  enclosed  $2  for 
the  present  year’s  subscription. 

In  regard  to  questions  asked,  I  will 
say  that  the  past  year  has  not  been  as 
profitable  as  previous  years,  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  just  moved  my  yard 
from  Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  of  course  a  new 
yard  has  to  be  introduced  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  community.  Our  yard  has 
made  the  salute,  and  considering  that 
the  building  business  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  dull  for  Paducah,  we  feel  proud 
of  the  record  we  have  made  for  the  sea¬ 
son  just  past  (our  first  in  Paducah).  The 
coming  season  bids  fair  to  commence 
with  a  building  boom.  We  are  now  en¬ 
larging  our  plant  so  as  to  meet  expected 
demand  for  paving  and  building  brick. 
We  have  had  our  clay  tested  for  sewer 
pipe  and  the  samples  turned  out  have 
been  passed  on  by  handlers  of  that  art¬ 
icle  and  been  complimented  as  first- 
class.  During  the  coming  season  or  the 
next  we  may  put  in  a  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  product. 

Paducah,  Ky.  G.  W.  BALDWIN. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Isaac  Hardy,  who  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member  as  the  author  of  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  articles  on  Enameled 
Brick,  and  who  is  now  with  the  Tiffany 
Pressed  and  Enameled  Brick  Company, 
of  Momence,  Ill.  He  reports  that  they 
are  making  excellent  progress  with 
the  enameled  part  of  their  work.  Mr. 
Hardy  has  succeeded  in  solving  all  of 
the  great  problems  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  high  grade  enameled  brick.  The 
plant  now  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  per 
week  of  the  best  grade  of  enameled 
brick.  He  thinks  the  prejudice  that 
seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
architects  against  American  made 
enameled  brick  as  compared  with  the 
English  product  will  soon  pass  away, 
for  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
American  brick  are  now  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  best  imported  article. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD. 


We  start  off  in  the  new  year  with 
something  more  than  hope.  There  is 
business  in  the  air.  There  will  be  more 
building  work  this  year  than  last,  and 
last  year  was  by  no  means  a  very  bad 
one.  We  have  come  out  of  the  panic, 
none  of  us  with  our  debts  increased 
all  of  us  thoughtful,  and  those  with  cap¬ 
ital  may  find  better  reason  for  invest¬ 
ment  at  this  time  than  during  previous 
months.  Those  with  whom  they  would 
invest  are  more  conservative  than  dur¬ 
ing  former  times.  No  one  is  going  to 
borrow  money  unless  he  can  see  very 
clearly  that  he  can  make  it  profitable, 
hence  the  value  of  the  security. 

But  we  have  something  more  than 
mere  generalization  to  look  forward  to. 
The  architects  are  busy,  the  builders 
are  bidding  on  new  contracts,  the  capi¬ 
talist  sees  that  this  is  a  great  time  to 
build.  There  is  every  reason  for  encour¬ 
agement. 


REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES  TO 
CLEVELAND  VIA  THE  CLAY= 
WORKERS’  LINE. 


Delegates  to  the  ninth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  from  points  on 
the  line  of  the  Wabash  railway  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  will  be  furnished  a 
two-thirds  rate  on  the  certificate  plan. 
Buy  tickets  via  the  Wabash  and  you 
will  get  through  car  service  and  the 
best  and  most  modern  accommodation. 
Solid  vestibuled  trains  run  through 
from  Kansas  City.  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs,  Des  Moines,  Keokuk,  St.  Louis, 
Quincy,  Decatur  and  all  main  points 
along  the  line.  The  Wabash  is  the  clay- 
workers’  route.  Its  roadbeds  are  bal¬ 
lasted  with  burned  clay  and  it  affords 
every  known  safety  and  comfort  for  its 
passengers.  For  time  card  or  any  de¬ 
sired  information  address  C.  S.  Crane, 
G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  N. 
Garland,  W.  P.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
G.  N.  Clayton,  N.  W.  P.  A.,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Horace  Seely,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C. 
A.  Pollock,  P.  and  T.  A.,  Decatur,  Ill.; 
S.  P.  Barnes,  C.  T.  A.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  and 
Geo.  D.  Maxfleld,  D.  P.  and  T.  A.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 


VITRIFIED  BRICK. 


The  Best  ITaterial  for  Paving  Residence 
Streets  Yet  Invented. 

It  is  rarely  property  owners  realize 
the  importance  of  street  paving  until 
they  are  called  upon  to  pay  their  spe¬ 
cial  tax  bill,  says  the  St.  Louis  Repub¬ 
lic.  While  there  is  a  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  best  material,  all  agree 
that  the  ideal  pavement  should  be  noise¬ 
less,  free  from  dust  or  mud,  smooth  but 
not  slippery,  durable  and  easy  of  re¬ 
pair. 

There  is  no  one  particular  pavement 
manufactured  that  answers  all  these 
different  requirements  equal  to  vitrified 
brick. 

The  St.  Louis  Press  Brick  Company 
some  time  ago  turned  their  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  brick 
particularly  adapted  for  the  residence 
streets  of  large  cities.  They  found  that 
they  had  at  their  works,  Glen  Carbon, 
Ill.,  a  clay  particularly  adapted  for  this 
brick.  They  put  in  improved,  machinery 
and  are  manufacturing  paving  brick 
that  are  practically  indestructible. 


“ELI  HACHINES.” 


We  illustrate  in  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns  one  of  these  machines.  They  are 
new  to  many  of  our  readers,  and,  al¬ 
though  they  have  been  on  the  market 
for  two  years,  this  is  the  first  time  they 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  trade  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  manufacturers,  during  this  time, 


having  placed  a  great  many  of  these 
machines  with  the  practical  clayworkers 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  have, 
from  actual  everyday  work  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  and  a  variety  of  clays, 
obtained  very  high  results  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  output,  and  are  now 
prepared  with  a  large  stock  ready  for 
immediate  shipment,  which,  with  their 
patent  curved-cut  cutting  tables  for 
side-cut  brick  and  their  tables  and  dies 
for  tile,  make  desirable  outfits  for  brick 
and  tile  manufacturers. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  know 
more  fully  about  these  machines  can  ob¬ 
tain  full  information  by  addressing  the 
manufacturers,  MICHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  TILE  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Mo- 
renci,  Mich. 


THE  STARKEY  DOWN=DRAFT 
DRYER. 


Pat.  Jan.  30,  1894. 


Solved  at  last.  The  problem  of  dry¬ 
ing  brick,  tile,  etc.,  on  the  down-draft 
principle  brought  to  perfection.  Results 
are  wonderful. 

The  great  objection  heretofore  with  all 
brick  dryers  was  that  the  brick  were 
dried  on  the  outside  first,  the  current 
carrying  away  the  moisture  from  the 
surface,  and  the  center  being  dried  by 
absorption  of  outer  part,  which  would 
result  in  checking. 

By  the  new  process  the  brick  are 
placed  in  a  tunnel  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  tight  closed  top,  and  heat  radiates 
on  each  side  and  bottom  of  car.  As  the 
heat  rises  and  cannot  escape,  the  tunnel 
is  filled  with  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  as  there  is  no  waste  of  hot,  dry  air, 
the  temperature  rises  very  high.  Now, 
as  the  brick  are  heated  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  converted  into  steam, 
while  all  the  moisture  in  the  center, 
which  passes  to  outer  part,  guarantees 
a  uniformity  of  shrinkage  and  reduces 
checking  to  a  minimum.  As  the  moist¬ 
ure  is  driven  from  the  brick  it  is  forced 
to  the  bottom  by  the  heat,  where  it  is 
drawn  off  through  a  series  of  vapor 
stacks,  extending  through  the  partitions 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnels. 

By  this  means  brick  dry  very  rapidly, 
for  all  the  heat  produced  is  utilized. 
We  have  this  expression  from  the  best 
of  brick  men  who  have  our  dryer  in 
use,  stating  that  it.  is  the  only  dryer 
worthy  the  name  of  a  steam  dryer, 
“when  compared  with  others,”  and  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  it  is  bound  to  come 
into  general  use  very  rapidly  after  being 
familiarized  with  the  public. 

Glib  talkers  can  make  sales  of  inferior 
dryers,  but  this  one  is  founded  on  sci¬ 
entific  principles  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
tradicted,  for  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  doubtless  will  win. 

In  addition  to  building  dryers  com¬ 
plete,  when  so  desired  we  will  furnish 
yard  rights  to  parties  purchasing  their 
pipes,  cars,  etc.,  of  us,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  with  drawings  or  man  to  super¬ 
intend  the  construction  of  dryer. 

We  will  also  sell  State  rights  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  For  circulars  containing 
full  information  address  the  MINERVA 
DRYER  COMPANY,  Minerva,  O. 


i  t 


BIG  FOUR 


Best 

Line 

To... 


Gleveland  CONVENTION 

■ -  BRICKMAKERS, 

February  ialh  to  15th. 


SOLID  TRAINS  of  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars, 
Dining  Cars  and  Elegant  Coaches  daily 
from  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  InDiAN- 
apolis,  Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton,  Columbus. 


The  DELEGATE  ROUTE. 


D.  B.  MARTIN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt. 
E.  O.  McCORMICK,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager. 


Ed  Barr,  of  Mason  City,  la.,  looked 
into  the  Clay-Worker  sanctum  recently. 
He  reports  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  brick  and  tile  trade  in  his  section, 
the  latter  especially  having  been  very 
brisk  for  the  past  few  months.  He  has 
purchased  a  valuable  tract  of  clay  land 
near  Austin,  Minn.,  where  he  will  erect 
a  brick  and  tile  plant  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  machinery  catalogues,  etc., 
etc. 


FOR  SALE.  Horse-power  brick  machine  in 
good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 

1  tf  3p  North  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED.  Position  by  experienced  man  in 
the  manufacture  and  burning  of  building 
and  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe  and  tire-proofing. 
The  best  of  reference.  Box  32, 

1 1  lp  Care  ‘ 'Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  Second-hand  Martin  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  Pug  Mill,  16  h  p.  engine  and  boiler,  in 
good  repair.  Cheap.  Also  shaft  ng  and  pulleys. 

COLLINGWOOD  BRICK  CO., 

lid  Toledo,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  Position  by  sober  young  man  of 
good  habits,  nine  years’  experience  in  com¬ 
mon  and  pressed  brick.  Foreman  for  three  years. 
Can  furnish  reference.  Address,  Box  33, 

13c _  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

SITUATION  WANTED.  By  experienced  man. 

Can  take  charge  of  plant.  Ten  years  as  super¬ 
intendent  with  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
New  Jersey.  Best  of  references.  C  T.  F., 

1  1  lp  559  Morris  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE.  54  Shipman  Oil  Burners,  and  one 
Oil  Tank  of  13,000  gallons  capacity.  All  in 
first-ciass  condition,  having  been  used  but  a 
short  time,  and  are  suitable  lor  brickyard  pur¬ 
poses.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

Urbana  Brick  Co  , 

13d _ Urbana,  III. 

WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  man  in  sewer  pipe,  fire  br  ck,  fire¬ 
proof,  paving  brick.  Canequipand  run  thesame. 
Good  knowledge  of  men.  Good  references. 

Address,  Box  23. 

1  1  lp  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 

FOR  SALE.  1  Simpson  4-Mold  Brick  Press,  lat¬ 
est  pattern.  1  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine.  Both  nearly  new,  in  excellent  condition, 
and  used  only  a  short  time.  W  ill  include  delivery 
in  price  and  sell  low  for  cash.  Address, 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 

212  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

1  tf  d _ or  Works,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP.  One  Trenton  Wheel 
Machine,  42  Moulds,  but  little  used.  Price 
$1800.  A  great  bargain. 

McCoy  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
lid _ Augusta,  Ga. 


IRON  PARTS  of  an  Eagle  9-foot  Dry  Pan  (never 
used),  $300.  No.  4  Raymond  power  Repress, 
price  $125.  1  Taylor  Automatic  Engine,  75  h.  p., 
$200.  1  Acme  Special  Brick  Machine,  $125. 

McCoy  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
lid  Augusta,  Ga. 


A  AAA— Man  wanted  desirous  of  becoming 
<Pt:,UvU  interested  in  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  latest  improved  pottery  plants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Thorough  practical  men  in  its 
present  capacity ,  with  four  leading  clay  patents 
just  awarded.  Best  location  for  cheap  fuel,  man¬ 
ufacturing  material  unlimited  and  shipping 
facilities  on  the  coast.  Great  demand. 

Mt.  Diablo  Pottery  &  Pave  Brick  Co., 

1  1  2p _  (Incorporated)  Antioch,  Cali. 


FOR  SALE.  One  “Old  Reliable”  Brick  Machine 
and  Pug  Mill,  with  four  moulds,  geared  for 
power.  Cost  $140.  Will  sell  for  $50.  Only  run 
two  seasons.  500  iron  pallets,  10x33  inches  at  15 
cents  each.  4  pairs  4-inch  tongs,  $1.50  each.  4 
pairs  3-inch  tongs,  $1.50  each.  10  pairs  2-inch 
tongs,  $1  25.  One  combination  stock  and  die  to 
cut  thread  2%  to  4  inches,  will  sell  for  $15— cost 
$40.  4  tons  of  metal  ells,  collars,  flanges,  nipples, 
oil  line  checks,  etc.,  for  2,  3,  4  and  6-inch  pipe.. 
4  oil  burners,  at  $2  each.  2  oil  strainers  for  4-inch 
pipe.  J.  A.  &  W.  F.  Anderson, 

1 1  lp _  Valencia,  Pa. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 

If  You  Want  to  Come  South. 

I  have  a  first-rate  saw  mill  site  between  railroad 
and  Escambia  River,  (about  200  yards  apart),  and 
also  an  excellent  clay  bed  for  brick  and  pottery, 
all  near  my  brickvard.  that  I  will  sell  or  lease,  to 
suit  a  good  party.  Climate,  health,  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  for  enterprise  very  superior.  Apply  to 

J.  w.  Crary,  Sr.. 

1  tf  d  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


3XJE:  CZ*-ri£/~'W'0 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


Dated 


justice  and  Right  Reign  supreme. 


Inventive  Genius  receives  its  Just  Reward  in  the  Decision  just  rendered  by  the  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  when  it  decided  that  C  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  are 
entitled  to  their  patents  Nos.  322,393  and  368,898.  That  said  patents  are  Just  and  Valid.  That 
all  Clay  Disintegrators  using  a  Cylinder  having  Projecting  Bars  working  in  combination  with  a 
ridged  abutting  surface  or  smooth  Feeding  Roll  are  infringements.  That  C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

are  entitled  to  damages  from  the  manufacturers  of  same. 

TO  THE  TRADE.  Our  aim  has  always  been  to  furnish  the  best  possible  Disintegrator. 

We  propose  to  continue  building  this  machine,  and  to  spare  no  pains  in  making  it  as  near  perfect 

as  is  possible.  This  is  the  only  machine  ever  invented  that  will  WORK  ANY  CLAY  DIRECT 

FROM  THE  BANK  and  not  choke  or  clog  from  hard  dry,  or  wet  sticky  lumps  of  clay. 

It  grinds  the  small  stones  and  separates  the  large  ones. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms  to  the  Manufacturers, 

O.  &  TV  POTTS  &  CO., 

INDIA.NA.POLIS,  IND. 


424  to  420  W.  Washington  St., 
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C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO .  420  W,  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


The  POTTS  IKON  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  wood 
machine.  It  is  a  high  grade  machine.  One  that  is  well  and  strongly  built.  We  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
Try  one, 

- — — FOR  PRICES  AND  TERMS)  WRITE  -  — - - 


YOTJ  CAN’T  MISS  IT! 

. WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  A . 

POTTS  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  IMHINE 

They  Do  All  Claimed  For  Thprn 

You  Take  No  Chances  of  an  Experiment. 


WE  HEVEf*  FOIiliOW,  WE  At*E  AIlWAYS  HEADERS 
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FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,0<i0  to  6,00u  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  lull  particulars. 

THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  QRINDER.  ^  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ISJ 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

“NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD.” 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

iS^Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  One  soft  mud  brick  machine  and 
and  one  Brewer  Machine.  Address, 

Box  31, 

lid  Care  “Clay-Worker  ” 


IJOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Two  Potts  Horizontal 
P  Biick  Machines  (run  but  one  season).  Ad¬ 
dress,  P.  O.  Box  87, 

lid  Lancaster,  Pa. 


110  LEASE  On  liberal  terms,  complete  steam 
power  soft  mud  brickyard,  in  North  New 
Jersey.  Big  demand  for  bricks.  Good  prices, 
i  1  d  New  Jersey,  care  “( iay-Worker. 


WANTED.  A  practical  brick  man,  with,  with 
small  capital,  to  take  charge  of  first-class 
brick  plant  in  a  Tennessee  city.  Address, 

“G.  S.” 

1 1  lp  420  West  9th  St.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE— COMPLETE  PLANT.  Within  10 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  h«ving  a  capacity 
of  60.000  brick  per  day.  Will  trade  lor  Real  Estate 
or  sell  low  for  cash.  Address, 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  M’f’g  Co., 
lid  Lancaster.  Pa. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  f  ireman  of  brick 
works  by  a  man  familiar  with  all  ordinary 
methods  of  manufacture.  Have  had  sixteeen 
years  practical  experience  and  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  men.  Can  give  best  of  references.  Addrtss, 

Fulton, 

13d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


WANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  or  managet 
of  brick  works  by  a  thoroughly  competenr 
and  reliable  man  of  many  years  experience. 
Understands  all  modern  methods  of  ma>  ufacture. 
Can  furnish  best  of  reference  Address 

Master, 

l  tr  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  35  pieces  of  flanged  sniral  riveted 
5-ineh  pipe  with  returns,  double  gate  valve 
complete  dryer.  Price  $100.  1  Potts  Disintegra¬ 
tor,  $90;  Martin  machine,  75  ;  1  Stillwell  &  Bierce 
Heater,  No.  5,  price,  $65.  Address. 

J.  H.  Kennebrew, 

11  1  lp  m  Columbus,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE.  A  well  equipped  brick  plant  wi'h 
a  daily  capacity  01  40,000.  Fine  clay  for 
bnildii  g,  ornamental  and  paving  brick;  near  a 
good  market.  Owing  to  ill  health,  want  to  sell  at 
once.  A  rare  opp  rtunTy  for  a  practical  bri<  k- 
mak*  r  with  capital  desiring  to  acquire  a  first-class 
plant  with  an  established  business.  Addms, 

Grant, 

lit  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


YOU  are  standing  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO’S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Branch-CrooKes  Saw  Co.,  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FOR  SALE.  Chambers  C.  C.  D.  Brick  Machine 
with  crusher  ;  good  order. 

Law  &  Deveny, 

IX  tf  d  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  “Little  Wonder”  brick  machine, 
guarenteed  capacity  20,000  per  diem  ;  at  a  big 
bargain.  Apply  to  Borchardt  &  Fendig. 

9  4c  Brunswick  Ga. 


SEND  your  Chicago  collections  and  legal  bus¬ 
iness  to  Sayler  &  Frazer ,  Attorneys  at  Laws 
171  LaSalle  St.,  (N.  Y.  Life  Building)  Chicago,  Ills., 
6  12  L 


FOR  SALE.  Several  Miller  hand  presses  for  re- 
pre  sing  Standard  press  brick.  All  in  good 
working  order.  Address  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bro., 

10  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED.  To  purchase  a  dry  press  of  the 
Whittaker  make  second-hand,  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  also  dry  pan.  Address  L.  C.  Barnes, 

7  6c  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  One  7  ft.  Eagle  Iron  Works  Dry 
Pan.  One  F.  D.  Cummer  Son  &  Co.  Clay 
Dryer,  No.  3.  Both  in  good  order.  Only  been  in 
use  a  few  months.  Messenger  &  Raney, 

12  3  d  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Also 
entire  tilemakers  outfit  at  Melvin,  Ill.,  which 
may  be  operated  there  or  removed  therefrom. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

12  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP.  First-class  brick 
plant  35,000  daily  capacity,  best  distributing 
point  in  Western  Iowa,  good  established  shipping 
trade.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Satisfactory  reasons 
given.  Address  Bank,  care  Clay- Worker. 

12  2  c 


FOR  Sale.  Brick  yard  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Large  bank  of  clay;  Pallet  yard;  fifty-horse¬ 
power  engine.  Sold  on  easy  terms;  nearest  yard 
thirty  miles;  have  lots  of  business;  reasons  for 
selling,  poor  health.  Address  Box  1. 
lltfd  Care  “Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  Brickyard  out¬ 
fit,  consisting  of  a  good  four-mold  “Simpson” 
Brick  Press ;  Four-mould  Andrus  Brick  Press, 
comparatively  new ;  two  two-mould  beater,  stiff 
mud  machines,  disintegrator;  pulley  wheels; 
liue  shafts,  and  ail  necessary  equipments  for  a 
first-class  brickyard.  Reason  for  selling,  out  of 
clay.  Address,  Thad.  Smith, 

12  4  d  No.  4029  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  We  have  two  very  good  steam 
power  machines,  of  our  own  make  which  we 
have  taken  in  exchange  for  our  new  Letter  “A” 
Machine,  and  which  have  been  completely  over¬ 
hauled  at  our  factory,  all  parts  worn  in  the 
least,  replaced  with  new,  and  the  entire  machine 
put  in  first-class  condition,  in  every  respect.  We 
will  soil  them  at  a  low  figure  in  order  to  dispose  of 
them  quickly.  They  can  hardly  be  told  from  new 
machines.  Address. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  M’f’g  Co., 
lid  Lancaster,  Pa. 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft 


» 


LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 
your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 


W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E., 

— - Ridgway,  Penn. 


I 
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Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


save  coal  i  By  WduGiDg  Your  Steeni  Consumption 

Make  Money  J  33  1-3  Per  Cent. 


A  PARTY  with  a  plant  costing  $25,000,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  very  best  machinery.  Capacity 
36,000  per  day.  Dry  tunnels,  down  draft  kilns  and 
plenty  of  clay  for  manufacturing  vitrified  paving 
and  sidewalk  brick,  ornamental  brick  and  the 
very  best  fire-proof  clay  (equal  to  any  in  the 
United  States)  on  the  main  line  of  railroad. 
Wants  a  practical  brickmaker  wiih  small  amount 
of  cash,  to  take  one-half  interest  in  the  business, 
in  a  good  section  of  the  country,  in  the  South. 
Can  give  the  very  best  of  references.  Worth 
investigating.  Address,  “E,” 

lid  Box  33,  Blackstone,  Va. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brick  and  tile  works,  containing 
10)4  acres  of  land.  Clay  suitable  for  pavers, 
front  and  common  brick,  and  tile.  60  h  p.  engine, 
80  h.  p.  boiler,  line  shafting,  elevator,  one  stiff 
mud  machine,  25,000  capaeiiy  ;  one  dry  press. 
Hacking  houses,  300,000  capacity.  One  Morrison 
Kiln,  one  Pike  Kiln.  Two  five  room  houses  barn 
and  other  buiMings.  Everything  complete. 
Horses  and  mules,  carts,  wagons.  Works  in  good 
running  order.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  if  sold 
at  once.  Its  a  good  paying  business,  suitable  for 
two,  one  builder  and  contractor,  and  one  to  run 
works.  For  any  information,  write  Box  187, 

12  3  c  Shreveport,  La. 


fpjrggg 
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DRAKE’S  , 
STANDARD 
MACHINE  WK’5. 
C.T.  DRAKE  PROP. 


OFFICE 2.SALES  ROOM 

298-300 

JACKSON  BOULEVARD 
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5  ingle  8t  Duplex  Pumps. 

Eorizo/Ital  and  Vertical  Pu^vp5 

Jtest^esKjrx  &{  Workmanship. 

ces  Reduced  JW for  Catalogue. 


Incomparable  Economy. 


X  ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONLY 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


— ^^»FOR  HEATING. 

No  “Back  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stiff  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes!! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  may  be  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  A‘XZL,  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  N.  J. 


PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  FOR  SALE.  The 
controlling  slock  in  The  Logmi  Granite  Clay 
Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  (Hocking  Valley),  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  best  paving  brick  in  the  West,  clays 
suitable  for  fire  brick  and  proofing  andsewer  pipe. 
First-class  machine! y,  Iron  Clad  Dryer  and  cars. 
Owners  of  this  stock  have  other  business,  requir¬ 
ing  all  their  attention.  An  established  growing 
business  at  a  bargain.  W.  A.  Adams, 

N.  E.  Cor.  8th  and  Plumb  Sts. 

10  5  c  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


mo  NEW’  BRICKM AKERS.  If  you  want  to  save 
A  money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  your  clay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  you  will  send  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  prepaid,  I  will  make  a  true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars  Address,  J.  Wr.  Crary,  Jr., 
Bluff  Springs,  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash : 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  1  ile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunninvham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8tfd  Decatur,  11. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  93. 


Solved 
At  Last. 

The  problem  of  drying  brick  on  the  DOWN 
DRAFT  principle  brought  to  perfection  . 
results  are  wonderful.  For  circular  containing 
full  information,  address, 


J.H.  BUCK’S 


new  champion 

BRICK  MOULD 


BUCK  WINS. 


Buck’s  Title  to  Patent  No. 
301,087  sustained  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
Nov.  7,  1894,  in 
Newton  vs.  Rider. 


Purchasers  of  Buck’s  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  be  sued  by 
Newton. 

All  other  patents  formerly 
owned  by  the  Newtons  were 
sold  at  a  Receiver’s  sale  and 
are  now  owned  by  J.  A.  Buck, 
who  is  also  the  only  party 
authorized  to  use  a  spring- 
controlled  feed-rack. 

Those  who  purchase  Cham¬ 
pion  machines  from  any  party 
other  than  J.  A.  Buck  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  suit  for 
infringement  and  damages. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  Sti,  COHOES,  N.  Y, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


niNERVA  DRYER  CO., 

Hinerva,  Ohio. 


“EL  COMERCIO” 

Established  1875. 

(The  Oldest  Spanish  Newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Scientific,  Mercantile  and  General 
Newspaper,  having  a  thorough  and  guaranteed 
circulation  among  the  Importing  Houses,  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchants,  Engineers,  Planters,  Millers, 
Mining  Companies,  Machinery  and  Hardware 
Dealers,  Manufacturers,  etc.,  in  the  following 
countries : 

South  America.— Argentine  Republic,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Central  America  —Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador. 

West  Indies —Cuba,  Curacao,  Hayti,  Jam¬ 
aica,  Puerto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  St.  Thomas, 
Trinidad. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Mexico,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Philippine  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  Spanish 
Colonies  in  Africa. 

Its  value  to  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
seekiug  a  foreign  trade  is  attested  by  the  large 
number  of  prominent  bouses  in  the  United 
States  who  advertise  steadily"  in  its  columns. 
Descriptive  circular,  containing  nearly  100  of 
the  testimonial  letters  received  from  these 
houses,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Sample  Copy  and  Advertising  Rates  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

J.  SHEPHERD  CLARK  CO., 
Proprietors  and  Publishers, 

126  Liberty  Street,  ...  New  York. 
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MACHINERY  EOR  SALE 


OUR  New  Pattent  Disintegrators. 

One  21  inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  10-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-iuch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  disintegrators  of  differen 
makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  upright  engine. 

One  6x8  upright  engine.  - 

One  pair  I4xi4-ineh  Marine  Engin's. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  iiorizontal  selt'-cotained  engine. 

One  10x16  slide-valve  engine. 

One  12x24  si  de-valve  engine. 

One  16x30  slide-valve  engine. 

One  18x30  riding  cut-off  engine. 

Two  pair  mining  engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction,  5-inch 
discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction,  4-inch 
discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  4-inch  suction 
3-lnch  discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  3-inch  suction 
2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  pumps. 

One  Gates  rock  crusher. 

Two  builder’s  hoisting  engines,  with  boilers. 

One  portable  engine  and  boiler  on  wheels. 

Eight  stationary  boilers,  different  sizes. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators. 

One  Steam  elevator 

One  4- Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2  Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines 
200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  large  pipe  valves,  etc  ;  also,  shafting, 
pulleys  hangers,  belting  and  supplies  of  every 
description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

10  tf  d  609  and  610  North  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  &  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

American  orders  for  this  valuable 
book  and  subscriptions  for  the  B7-itish 
Clayworker ,  price  $2.00  a  year,  received 
by  T.  A.  RANDALL  <fc  CO.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


DO  NOT  BUY  *  -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SUM  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton=on-Hudson,  N.  Y.10 


REPRESSES 


This  cut  represents  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Power  Represses  ever  offered  to  brick- 
makers. 


It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  No.  2  Repress  Double  Mould  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  per  day.  \  hey  can  be 
seen  in  full  operation  at  the  Buckeye  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Seiid  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  226-236  Abbey  st.  Cleveland,  o. 


Thg  "HJAX”  Brick  Machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Mnrrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  In¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  ouce  Simple,  Durable, 

Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  In  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  hy  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
Investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 

OHIO  MHCHINO  CO.. 

MAN"CT^AOTVREKS, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Machine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  TV  /f  ,  H  H  1  rW-.  -J  ^ 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  )  1V1  1UU  lepOll,  UlllO 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 

When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 
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ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 


Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Ceble  and  Sp  ciil  Chaus. 

ELEVATING 

- AND - 

CONVEYINC 
MACHINERY 

FOR  HANDLING  MATERIAL  OF  ALL  BINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. ' 

For  |ong  a.  short  distance  Conveying. " 

i JEFFREY  MFfi.nn  »63w„h.n9tonst,  N.  v. 

ColumbuSt  Ohio.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


nore  Than  x,ooo  Now  Stand  as 


'Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  -  1891. 


CAPT.  Q.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


CQenoa,  hi.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdie-  machines, 

PUGMlLLS,  IMPRESSES, 

Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
Elevators,  barrows,Truci\s( 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

C0/v\PLETEBRICI\0RT  1 |Jr  OUTf  ITS 


By  using  the  IDEAL  MOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for. particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES; PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho 


pLORIDA 

*  And  the  Sunny  South 


1 1 


BIG  FOUR 


BEST 

LINE, 


FROM 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 

PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS, 
SANDUSKY,  BENTON  HARBOR 

and  Intermediate  Points. 

Solid  Vesti billed  Trai  ns, Elegant  Coaches, Buffet 
Parlor  Cars,  W agner  Sleep! n g  Cars,  Dining  Cars 

To  Cincinnati , 

Where  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with 
Solid  Trains  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  .Caieen 
&  Crescent  Route,  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railway  to 

Hot  Springs.  Old  Point  Comfort 

and  all  points  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 

and  all  points  in  Florida. 

NEW  ORLEANS, 


and  all  principal  Southern  Cities. 


Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between 

ST.  I.OllS  and  WASHINGTON 

Via  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O.  Routes. 

TOURISTS  RATES  IN  EFFECT. 


E.  O.  McCormick,  D.  B.  ITartin, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  O. 


C t/—  IVO 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


HAND  and.... 
MACHINE 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  flould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 

No.  829  Sixll)  St.,  milwaukee,  Wls. 


To  CAPITALISTS:  a™ 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-live  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

xa  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  TuDoIar  i  Firebox  BOILEBS  SaS™,!?; 

8®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CflflNDLFR  &  T^YLOB  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  iRtf. 


-POR- 


Til©  and  Brick  Tards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 

Borden ,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ol  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 

B0^DE$,  JSELIiECK  §  C@.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  60  Lake  Street,  OHIO  AGO 


The  CRAYCROFT  re-prberTc 


BRICK  PRESS 


FOR  RE-PRESSING  RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK. 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

j2*"Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  III. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


This  Re-press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&,  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  Prom  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 
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CHRPIP10H  Brick  mould 

SANDING  riACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


FACTS.-fc* 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


COLOEIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg.N. Y 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKLR,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick 'Press 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


-  FOR  — 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Saves  time  and  money  In  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

INortli  American  ptionograpfi  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or.  HOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJHD’S  PATE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel ,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


*Daily.  !  Dally,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  Accomodation... !  7:30  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  3:20  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  110:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and.T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains|20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <ft  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SLIP  CLAY  j  :£ }  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Home-Seekers’  Excursions  South. 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railway  has  arranged  a  series  of  Home- 
Seekers’  excursions  to  points  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  aud  Louisiana  at  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip. 

The  dates  of  these  excursions  are  as  fol- 
ows:  November  6th  and  December  4th. 

Tickets  will  be  good  for  twenty  days, 
with  stop-over  privileges  in  State  to 
which  ticket  is  sold. 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  visit  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Virginia  and  other  points  South. 

For  rates  and  further  information  apply 
to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  B.  <fc  O.  S.  W. 
Railway,  or  address  J.  Chisbro,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Solid  Train  Between 

SandnsKy  aou  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


North  Bound— leaves. 

No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  in. 

No.  24  Passenger . .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger . 10:20  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m 

''■Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
northwest. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


i 

I 


fr\\J  E  R  M  A  TV 


Wn  eelCB 


DETROIT 

DENVER 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 


PACIFIC  COAST 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
PORTLAND 


Victor  Bicycles  have 
more  improvements  and 
give  better  satisfaction 
than  any  other  make. 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine.  ZH 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years*  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

WS'Fot  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fc  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Q1TTA.RIO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  ahore  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


y7-/£:  c2>-ribf— 
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Ol^IGiriflli  IN  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
<^_Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


All  kinds  and  shapes 
made  to  order.  A  large 
stock  of  Hand  and  Ma¬ 
chine  moulds  of  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send.forilist  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desiredT 


d  (|ew  Repress 

UP  TO  DATE. 


6  Brick.  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  flachine  Hold. 


ARE  YOD  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION! 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

COfiL  FIELDS  m  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 

For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 

Z  rTns  WflNTII  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


flETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

•  •  .And.  •  • 

DURABLE 


1ST  A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


ADDRESS, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

New  London,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 


Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  BINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 


Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  andPalaoe 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  traiD 

Direct  Connections  withon  Transfer 


in  CIHClBHATt  for 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Al&bam 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashlngton,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Mattson  s  Improved  Dump  Wagons 


FOR 


BRICK, 

STONE, 

LIME, 

SAND, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


\VfEIGHT  about  2,500  pounds,  light  running,  strong  and  durable,  consequently  the  best  wagon  made  for  brick.  Made  to  carry  from  1,000  to  2,000 
”  brick  and  can  be  handled  as  easy  as  a  two-wheel  dump  cart.  The  body  runs  back  on  rollers.  Also  manufacture  a  line  of  carts,  wheelbarrows 
and  brick  yard  supplies.  Send  for  price  list,  etc. 

ISAAC  MATTSON,  Wagon  Builder,  Northeast  Corner  Gray’s  Ferry  Road  and  30th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tilt  let  Portal  tact  ail  Pallet  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IT  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  I.ABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


V\^E  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
’  “  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


YOUNGREN'S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coat  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PEXERSEN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 


P.  L.  YoungreNj  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir: 
spect.  As  you  well 
now  demonstrated 
which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the 
color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain. 

For  particulars  address 


San  Jose, 


downdraft  kiln,  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 
Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

Per  H.  M.  Stammer,  Superintendent. 

E.  L.  lrO  ZJJS tttlSJS,  Oakland,  Cal, 
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(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415.77 3.  4>5»774*) 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


LICENCEES. 


MR V  CHA1N  BELTING 
.  IV1  C  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ^yPLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


F.  H.  C 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticea 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTINO;  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BBTTBR  AND  CHBARBR  THAN  CAST  IRON . 


flANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  BalLBearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Brick  Machines,  J 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  • 
Disintegrators,  j 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONHTHHN  CREHGER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  =  -  -  PENN. 


JWSend  lor  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent  cheaper. 


2~HE: 
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Stinm’s  Foundry  &  piacDiiie  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog- 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


*^TEE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES  " 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Also 

Tarn  Tables, 
Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 
T  Ralls  and 
Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  UFO.  CO. 
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/(lJ^DW<AKI^S,l>fa.  | 


I 


GRINDING  »? 

POLISHING 

^BRICK. 


The  most  durable  and  nicest  brick  is  a 
squared,  ground  and  polished  vitrified  brick. 
Fora  machine  to  make  them,  with  profit  and 
advantage,  apply  to 


R.  KUNSTMAN, 

Dexter  Building,  84  Adams  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NEW  4D  NOVEL, 


The  Columbian  Pottery 
•>£land  Brick  Kiln. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 
THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


The  Best  Kith  For  Vitrifying 
Paving  Brick  and  dazing.... 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
.  combustion. 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO..  ^CHICAGO,  AILJL.  St 


PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE) 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  flarket.  ST.  LOUIS,  flO. 


THE  HEW  SOUTH 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  New  South  X 
and  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Etc.  _ 

Extraet  from  Col.  J  C.  Stribling’s  Iietter  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4th,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  8  teele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
,  square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 

your  X  Machine  with  a  6  h.  p.  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 
as  one  could  wish.  J.  C.  STRIBLING. 


The  New  South  XX. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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»  cLiflYmoHKi^c 

^MVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
Crushers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

ThrPA  oi7Pc 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE'S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators, 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=2EU2  M  F  WILLIAMS  6r  CO..  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO 


\\^E  have  a  number  of  5,  G  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
v  ~  we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


CENDrfor  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
^  grator  made. 


Nolan, 
Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


WE  have  six  of  these  Machines 
for  horse-power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Brick  Machinery 
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LABOR  DISPENSED  WITH;  VERY  LITTLE  FUEL  USED;  NO  BREAK  DOWNS;  SUPERIOR  PRODUCT  OBTAINED;  CLAY 

DRIED  SUMMER  AND  WINTER,  RAIN  OR  SHINE,  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OBTAINED  BY  USING  THE 


Cummer 

Clay _ * 

Dryer 


SIX  SIZES  MHDE. 


Prepares  from  3  to  20  tons  of  clay  per  hour  for  dry  pan  or  pulverizer.  The  clay  is]  handled  mechanically  (without 

men)  from  bank  to  press  or  other  machines. 


1TEW  METHODS. 


"nTPB  - 

Phosphate,  Sand,  Earths,  Paint  Stocks,  Peat,  Coal, 
Salt,  Marl  and  Clay  for  Cement  making,  Chalk, 
Cereals  of  all  kinds,  Tankage,  Night  Soils,  Animal 
Manure,  etc.,  etc. 

CALCINING  AND  ROASTING  MACHINERY 

for  Gypsum,  Ores  of  all  kinds,  Phosphate,  Paint 
Stocks,  etc.,  etc. 


613-616  Arcade, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHARLES  ERITH  &  CO.,  No.  70  Grace’ Church  St.,  London,  E.  C. 


SEND  FOR 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


ELI  PCBIJES” 

Manufactured  in  Three  Sizes 


For  BrlGt,  Tilt,  How  Mods, 


■S*  ETC, 


“ELI,”  Capacity  75,000  Brick  or  over  in  10 
hours. 

“ELT,  Jr.,”  Capacity  35,000  Brick  or  over 
in  10  hours. 

“LITTLE  ELI,”  Capacity  20,000  Brick  or 
over  in  10  hours. 

Capacity  in  3-in.  Tile,  \  the  above  amount. 


For  catalogue,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  address  the  manufacturers, 


niCHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  TILE 
MACHINE  CO., 


MORENCI,  MICH. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Briok  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Messrs.  Main  BeUing  Co.,  Chicago. 


February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  1  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  ‘Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
lear  10  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfmlly,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ash  well. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLiH  mAriUFnCTUf*Hf?S, 

_ 248  Randolph  St..  CHICAGO,  IHH. 

W.  always  Provs  It  In 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


i  Clay  mills, 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS. 

Potters’  Wheels  and  ,j 

Machinery  of  all  kinds 


mmuiiiuuiu 

ffljiLarayjTLLni  i  n  rani'iinTlmii) 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
ORDERS 
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Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding"  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1%  yard  Marion  Steam  Shovel.")  ("Twenty-one  Dump  Cars. 

One  iy2  yard  Bucyrus  “  “  V  INSTOCK:  J.  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Gian  “  “  j  t  Locomotives. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


- • - 


SPECIALTIES  : 

The  fiEW  QUAI^E*  and  JVIOr4Al*CH 

Tempered  JVIud  fflaehines  and 
The  flEW  DAYTOfUApi 

Stiff  JVIud  Brisk  and  Tile  fflaohines. 

Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Building  Brick, 
Repress  Machines,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Mold 
Sanding  Machines,  Molds,  Barrows,  Trucks,  Engines, 
Boilers,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting,  etc.,  Dump  Brick 
Wagons,  Clay  Carts,  Kiln  'Doors,  Grate  Bars,  Steam 
Pumps. 


EXTRA  HEAVY,  COMBINED  OUTFIT  CAPACITY  40,000  TO  50,000'  PER  DAY. 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

QURKEfl 

HORSE  POWER. 

The  best  machine  for 
the  man  of  moderate 
means  ever  used. 

Capacity  15,000  to 

20,000  per. day. 


WE  CONTRACT  TO  ERECT  AND  EQUIP 


PLANTS  COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Special  prices  before  placing 
your  order,  as  we  can  save"you  money. 

- • - 

S.  K.  FLETCHER, 

Successor*  to  FHETCHER  &  TfiOlWHS, 

- INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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TiEGUELiLi  I]VIP^0VED  CbflV  PULiVE^IZElR 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


i  ”  . .  . sg. 
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Our  Ola/  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

_**.«*,.«*.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  ll)HVEB$8L  JIULL  CO.,  rr^^d^T’D'eVi'S;  N8W  M.O.S.II. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  nrmn 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (§  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  850  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


008  West  Center  Street, 
MARION.  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-94  YD 
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PATENTS 


N«  4??, 993 ,  JUNE  2S.  1892- 
N* 477, 994,  JUNE. 28.  (892  . 
NS467J74  ,NOV.  29.(892  . 

N?  491 ,037 ,  JAN  .31.1893. 
N«  49)  ,038 ,  JAN  ,311893 
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OFFICERS: 


David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo.  * 

x  W.  F.  Rankin,  secy  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’L  m’.g’r, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Tarkio,  Mo. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER  • 
AND  A  PROFIT  PRODUCER.  • 


YOU  NEED  THIS  KIL-N. 


•  WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAOER 

•  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 


ZWERMANN,  BARQAR  &  CO. 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUfTS 


(U.  S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 


THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  ba  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney,— the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but  the  same  also  operated 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent,  fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 

For  sale,  or  royalties  given  on  Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick.  The  best  paving  brick  having 
been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same 
has  undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hardness  according 
to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.).  This  brick  can  be  manufactured 
with  any  ordinary  clay. 

F’urther  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN, 
BARGAR  &  CO., 


No.  1,023  Hanove  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN _ . 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


MENKRD,  ILL. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man-  ! 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnien 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Dp-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  paTts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick ,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleastd  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  +  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 
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STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS, 

■0>H<£-  STANDARD  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 

REVOLVING  AND  STATIONARY. 

[RON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDERQEAR. 

Fisher  Engine,  Foundrv  and  Machine  Worlds, 

Established  IS  37,  WM»  El  S/7  IS  If,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  Pfl. 


FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter  jialso  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  floulds. 

Roll  bathes,  Shears,  Engines  and  Speeial  IWaehinery. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  riaterial  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 


As  a  starter  for  1895,  we  announce  the  completion 
our  new  Double  Die  Repress,  which  will  be  known  as 


cut  01  this  machine  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  01  the 
Clay- Worker;  in  the  meantime,  those  interested  in  the  subject 
or  thinking  of  buying  a  Repress  should  write  us  for  photo¬ 
graphs  and  full  description. 

The  machine  will  be  a  record-breaker,  both  as  to  strength, 
speed  and  quality  of  work. 


While  You  are  Buying, 


G L> 7}  t/ -  J^O  t/l y C /s & 
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OUR  SRB CIJS.UTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAMES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
U.  S.  A. 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  A N person 


()ur  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 
w  No  out  side  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY ;  simple  in  construction 
and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that  shown 
in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before  making 
their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  lor  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  price-,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  beginning,  and 
make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  vitdt 
and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in  operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  season 
has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  eight  diflerent  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson  superior  to 
any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weather 
of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of  all  stones,  of 
which, unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend  with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 
Willis  Privett,  Manager. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SMALL  TILE. 


y 


THE  FAVORITE. 


Letter  “A.” 


t/—  J'VO  7C^  i/Z 


IT  IS  PERFECTLY  SELF-STRIliING. 

Twenty-six  have  taken  the  place  of  others  during  the  past  few  months. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC.  CO. 


INCORPORATED. 


Lancaster,  jPeim. 
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Brick  Machine. 


A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug:  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  "LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


He  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  macdioe. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by“Horse- 
power. 

Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 


made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 


Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 


1 


Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 
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The  Potts  Clay  Disintegrators. 


7VTADE  IN  12  SIZES 


HAVING 

Chilled  Rolls 
Steel  Shafts 
Large 
Bearings 

Made  with  or  without 
friction,  as  desired. 

d>\9@\<§) 

GUARANTEED  AND  SHIPPED 
ON  TRIAL. 

The  only  machine  made 
that  will  work  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank,  and 
not  choke  or  clog. 

C.  &  fl.  POTTS  b  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Potts  Mould  Sander. 


Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable. 


Has  no  light  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 

It  sands  the  moulds,  better 
than  can  be .  done  by  hand, 
making  a  saving  of  75  cents  to 
$1  per  day. 

You  take  no  chances  when 
purchasing  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines. 

Guaranteed  and  shipped  on 
trial. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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POWERFUL  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  .  DURABLE 


THIS  Machine  will  do  what  no  other  Re-press  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  It  will  ACTUALLY  REPRESS  THE  SIGH  that  rises 
in  the  bosom  of  weary  brickmakers,  caused  by  inferior  machinery. 
These  machines  are  fully  guaranteed.  Address, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Woekee.] 


-  ^ 

m 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

HEI5ER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  CLAY  WORKING  IHHGHINERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  “CLiEVEhAHO”  cfffifl5Sv 
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J-HI-  JVO 


SUPERIOR  BRICK  MACHINERY. 


For  Paving,  Building  and  Fire  Briclz. 
Substantial,  Simple,  Practical. 

Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 

In  short  our  Machinery  is  made  for  everyday  use. 


MAMMOTH  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Don’t  fail  to  see  it  or  get  particulars.  We  make  Brick  Machines  of  (all  capacities. 


PUG  MIL, US  THAT  PUG  TIIF  GUAY. 


These  Pug  Mills  are  made  in  various  sizes.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of 
your  brick  try  one. 

Don’t  fail  to  look  up  our  very  complete  line  of  Clay  Working  Machinery. 

IT  WILL 


ADDRESS  E.  |VI.  pf^EESE  St  CO., 

GA.HION,  OHIO. 


cr/z, -/i  bf^tvo 
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Several 

Sizes. 


Auger  Brick  Hachine. 


Brick  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 


Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 
Disintegrators • 


- Circulars  Free. - 

THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFC.  CO., 


[Mention  the  day- Worker.] 


f 


The  attention  of  Brickmakers  is  called  to  our  No.  9  Machine,  a 
cut  of  which  appears  below.  It  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of  its  class 
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New  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Table. 

Don't  “cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face,”  by  passing  this  “ad.”  with  a  but 

look  the  table  over  cafefully-above  and  below-find  fault  if  you  can,  an  - 

cut  brick; straighter  and  truer  and  finer  and  faster,  than  any  table  you  ever  saw  work, 

Or,  write  to  us  for  more  particular  information. 


If  you  are  interested,  write  for  particulars. 

The  Fate=Gunsaullus  Co., 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 

Richland  County. 
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We  Turn  The  Leaf. 


TO  the  clay  trade  we  extend  a  hearty  greeting,  with  hopes  for  a  prosperous  New  Year.  It  is  with  no  small  sense 
of  gratification  that  we  look  back  upon  the  record  we  have  attained  during  the  year  ’94.  Through  business 
depression,  closed  factories  and  financial  ruin,  which  overspread  the  country,  our  record  shines  forth  brightly 
as  a  beacon  light,  across  the  sea  of  disaster,  and  stands  as  a  radiant  testimonial  to  the  merits  of  our  machinery. 
Where  other  manufactories  have  been  closed,  we  have  run  full  time  and  full  force,  the  many  orders  which  the 
quality  of  our  machinery  brought  us,  making  overtime  in  our  shops  a  necessity,  and  now  with  the  dawn  of  ’95  we  find 
our  factory  buildings  inadequate  to  the  demands  and  new  buildings  are  being  constructed  which  will  nearly  double  our 
capacity. 

There  is  no  more  fitting  simile  of  our  improvements  than  that  furnished  by  the  succession  of  years.  ’94  is  to-day  a 
“back  number”  and  has  given  way  to  the  joung  and  vigorous  ’95;  so  in  our  own  business  we  strive  ever  to  improve 
back  numbers  are  set  aside  and  their  places  taken  by  the  products  of  demand.  We  enter  upon  the  new  year  with  4 
new  machines,  the  many  merits  of  which  will  commend  them  to  the  trade. 


Our  Automatic  Side-Out  Bride  Table 

Is  the  most  valuable  invention  for  brickmakers  designed  within  11  years.  It  is  correct  in  principle,  rapid  sure 
substantial  and  life-like  in  operation,  and  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  100,000  brick  in  10  hours  without  manual  labor. 


Our  Special  Giant  Bride  Machine 

Is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  and  over  twice  as  strong  as  our  Giant  No.  1  and  is  good  for  more  than  100,000  brick  daily. 


Our  Semi-Plastic  Bride  Press 


Constructed  upon  new  ideas,  is  simple,  strong  and  durable.  The  pressure  is  repeated,  prolonged  and 
enormous.  It  is  especially  designed  for  high  grade,  plain  and  ornamental  brick. 

Our  Panel  Repress 

Is  designed  for  a  high  grade  of  brick.  It  presses  them  so  they  will  all  caliper 
uniformly.  Will  make  every  brick  the  same  size,  perfectly  rectangular.  It  is  a  mechanical 
achievement.  Capacity  6,000  to  10,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  1895  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Wishing  you  a  prosperous  New  Year,  we  are 

Yours  for  Progress, 

The  Frey= 

Sheckler  Co., 

Bucyrus, 

Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 
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NEW  MACHINERY 

with  A  NEW  YEAR. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


4-Mould  SEni-PLASTIC  BRICK  PRESS-  PANEL  RE-PRESS. 


THE  FREY=SHECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloou  lianeaster  five., 

•+•  PH  I  LHDELPHIH,  PENN.  •+• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 


) - -A- 1ST  3D - 

MIXING  MACHINES 


Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 


KILN  CHSTINGS  OP  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


£M  action  the  Clay- Worker.] 


See  ad.  on  tint  eover  page 
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DRYER  CARS. 


•  «■•  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty~Seeond  St.,  Belouu  IianeasteF  five., 

•+•  PH1LHDELPH1A,  PENN.  •+• 
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FROM  THE 


Largest  Brick  Works 


IN  THE. 


EASTERN  STATES. 


MORE  WORK  THIS  YEAR  THAN  LAST, 
BUT  REPAIRS  ARE  LESS. 


Boston,  November  14th,  1894. 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

26  Audubon  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:— Your  favor  27th  ulto.  at  hand  inquiring  as  to  operation  of 
your  machines  during  past  year.  As  you  know,  we  have  4  “New  Haven” 
machines  and  in  1893  we  ran  two  every  day,  alternating  with  the  whole  four. 
This  year  we  have  run  three  every  day  and  I  think  our  repair  bill  has  been 
much  less  than  in  1893.  In  other  words,  the  machine  wears  well,  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  each  machine  has  had  more  to  do  this  year  than  last.  If  you  can  invent 
two  practicable  attachments  to  the  machine,  one  to  make  customers  take  the 
product  at  high  prices,  and  the  other  to  make  close  collections  without  friction, 
you  will  have  full  swing  of  all  the  brick  yards  in  the  country.  As  we  told  you 
last  year,  so  we  now  repeat  it,  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  having  put  in 
the  “New  Haven”  machine.  Yours  truly, 

BAY  STATE  BRICK  CO., 

H.  P.  Mallory,  Treasurer. 


These  Machines  Have  Been  Used  Three  Years. 

Does  this  Mean  Anything? 

Write  us  What  You  Think - ^ 


*  ^1*  *  •[£■  * 


•  ®oo 


The  McLAGON  FOUNDRY  CO 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


No.  i  Open  Top  Pug-  Mill,  Single  Geared, 
25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Daily  Capaciiy. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 
8,000  to  12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion)  per  day.  Makes  from  3  to  15  inch. 


ifalp  r  •  p  HUB  ippilfaplilliiii  “  M  " ;  ”  r":-- -  i  r  p 

.-B  .  .  i-  L.!  .,  v  '  ,  .  I  _  »  ->- 

Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 

capacity  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  Per  Day. 

AS  DIANVFACTVRED  BY  — 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

t^~Seud  for  Ho.  u  Catalogue  for  furttier  particulars.  Frankfort,  ind. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


STM/^r  C7Zj  -/I  t/ — WO  ^  7C  /c  >2 


Wonder  Machinery. 


Jan.,  1895. 
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COMMON.  SEWER. 
VITRIFIED  PAVING. 
AND  RE-PRESSED  BRICK. 
HOLLOW  AND 
SIDEWALK  TILE. 


WORKS 

St.  Anne,  III. 


THE. 


ST.  ANNE.... 

BRICK  WORKS, 

Main  Office,  Chicago,  404  Ogden  Bldg. 

36  SOUTH  CLARK  STREE7. 


OFFICES 

57  Oneida  Street 
Milwaukee;  wis. 


KANKAKEE.  ILL. 


ST;  ANNE,  XUU 
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Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOIiFF  Df*YEp  CO., 


358  Dearborn  St. 
Room  304, 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  168 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


The  Official,  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  RELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTE5.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  208  and  209. 


Til  SURER  DRYER  111  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

-V _ SHARER'S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-M-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

*■ - -One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FRflflK  D.  BROWN,  (SriS’S-riiTsE.  Chicago. 
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THE  ANDRUS 


4-IUEolci 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


&uaraqteed  Against  Breakage  For 
5  YEARS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


(e. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago 
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A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 


THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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This  ^ 
Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


OUR  NEW  PATENT  MOULD  is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 
can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

AY1TH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 

Columbia  IVlamifacturing'  Co., 

2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


The  Progress  Brick  Press, 

&DRY  and  SBMI-DRY.& 


This  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry  Pressed  Brick- 

making,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 

ress  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing  the  machine  for  a 
Bnckmaker. 


Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  anv  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited.  } 


Equal  In  strength  to  50  tons  of  Iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 

and  best  quality  Iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest  6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  flt  mould  into,  and  no  change  in  size 

bricks  by  regrindlng  moulds. 


Of  the  time  of  each  revolution^jojie^^eiW  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  In  the 
brick,  28  percent,  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  33  per  cent,  in 
moving  of  the  Plunger.  *  — ^—1 

This  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  12 
inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 
5  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms  on  application. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 


King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


S2\  LOUIS,  MO. 


Manufacturers  of  PROGRESS  STOCK  and  ORNAMENTAL  BRICKS,  PROGRESS  DRY  and  SEMI-DRY  PRESSED  BPICK 
MACHINES,  BRICK  GRINDING  and  MITERING  MACHINES,  DRY  CLAY  GATHERERS  Etc 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

ITS 

CLASS... 


THE 

BEST 

IN 

THE 

WORLD... 


EH 


r 


Jalir~  Jn 


— — 


We  build  two,  four,  five  and  and  six  mould  presses.  Will  estimate  on  and  con¬ 
struct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

Machinery  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

It  received  highest  honors  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Is  simple,  durable  and  has  many  time  and  labor  saving  devices. 

Write  for  information,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  O 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFuRD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 
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“A  Good  "to  bear  in  mind- 


. The  Simpson  Brick  Press  is  never  put  on  a  yard  un* 

less  the  material  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  Dry 
Pressed  Brick.  Consequently  when  you  purchase  a 
Simpson  Press  your  success  is  assured. 

. Write  us  or  see  our  representative  at  the  Convention 

regarding  our  new  machine  for  preparing  shale  and  other 
hard  brick  making  materials.  A  new  departure  in  the  art 
of  brickmaking  and  one  that  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

The  Simpson 

Brick  Press  Company.... 


Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Chicago. 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brick  Machine. 

(Triple  Pressure) 


Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day.  Weight  of  6=Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds, 

Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

«®"For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Ross=KeIler 
Brick  Machine 
Company, 


Room  207 
Laclede  Building, 

St.  Louis, 
no.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


••^l-Has  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure.!^* 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN. -te* 


It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 
of  pressing  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres¬ 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 
kinds,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  prompt  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attentiQn  to  all  inquiries. 


United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS: 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


08WAI.I)  KVT8CHE,  Proprietor, 


CHICJLOO,  ILL. 
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Important  * 

Improvements 


IN  BURNING  ABU  KINDS  OJP  BRICK. 

BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

Li.  Philip  Weyet*  &  Son, 

SHALE  BRICKWORKS 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1894. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Gentlemen— You  ask  us  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
work  of  the  continuous  kiln  just  erected  for  us  by  Mr.  Wilford,  you  are 
aware  that  we  are  burning  the  first  time  round,  and,  while  burning  the 
brick  are  endeavoring  to  dry  out  the  heavy  new  masonry  thoroughly. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  fairly  estimate  the  full  economy  of  fuel,  but  it  is 
evident  tne  kiln  accomplishes  economy  in  this  respect  to  a  very  eminent 
degree.  4s  to  the  quality  of  its  burn,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The 
very  first  chamber  we  opened,  surpassed  in  toughness, hardness, evenness 
and  richness  of  color,  and  minimum  of  waste,  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced  before,  either  in  our  own  down  drafts,  or  in  any  kiln  we 
have  seen  elsewhere.  Your  concern  has  just  reason  to  hope  for  a  wide 
adoption  of  your  kiln.  Yours  truly, 

J.  PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON. 


OFFICE  OF 

BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

fill  Kinds  of  Building  Buieks 

Works  at  E.  Buffalo,  J4.  Y. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  16, 1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Gentlemen:— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  how  we  like  the  continuous 
kiln  you  built  for  us  this  fall  would  say,  that  we  have  burnt  it  round 
twice,  about  800,000  bricks,  and  have  found  no  waste,  as  all  the  bricks  are 
alike  in  hardness  and  color  from  the  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side. 
There  seems  no  wear  upon  the  kiln,  which  is  an  item  to  us,  and  it  is 
simple  to  handle ;  the  saving  of  fuel  is  great,  and  would  say  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  meets  with  our  entire  satisfaction  and  does  all  you  claim  for 
it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiry  respecting  your  kiln,  for 
you  have  the  best  kiln  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  trulv, 

BRUSH  BROS. 


- • 

- OFFICE  OF - 

F.  \V.  ENTRICKEN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  WHITE  BRICK, 

Also  Drain  Tiles. 


Tavistock,  Ont.,  Can.,  November  22,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  to  band,  asking  how  we  like  our  kiln  (up  and 
down  draft)  would  say,  it  gives  me  the  best  of  satisfaction;  I  have  burnt 
each  chamber  twice  round,  and  you  bet  I  tried  it,  I  Ailed  one  end  with 
white  brick  and  the  other  end  with  red  brick,  which  was  very  wet,  and 
it  burnt  the  both  kinds  hard  to  the  bottom  and  did  not  bleach  them 
either.  My  trouble  has  always  been  bad  color,  before  I  had  your  kiln, 
now  they  are  a  splendid  red  and  a  splendid  white;  both  kinds  were  very 
wet  when  I  put  them  into  the  kiln,  but  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling- 
off'  chamber  thoroughly  dried  oft  the  other  kiln  before  the  fire  was 
started  in.  It  is  a  splendid  kiln  and  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it.  I  would 
not  be  without  it  for  twice  the  cost.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use 
of  this  you  like,  for  you  deserve  success.  Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN. 


Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREER,  Barrie,  Ont. 


&BMIRA,  N. 

(LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 


Y. 
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MORRISON 


KILN 


With  Late  Improvements. 


Our  kiln  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  eight  years,  and  ranked  with  the  best  up-draft  kilns. 

This  experience  has  enabled  us  to  add  some  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  which  gives  it  a  place  above  all  competitors,  for  burning  all 
grades  of  building  brick,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 


Read  This. 

Construction  durable.  Cost  moderate.  Kilns  all  built  from  well 

% 

matured  plans.  We  do  not  experiment  at  the  risk  of  our  patrons. 

Why  put  up  an  experimental  kiln  when  a  well  established  one 
costs  less. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


ROME,,  GA.,  U,  S.  A. 
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He  Eudaig  Unproved  Down-Drafl  fim.  • 
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Four  Intu  Tile 


Dried  in 
Six  Hours 
Without  Crack 
ing 

in  the 


Sniilli  Hoi  Blast 


Brick 

Dryer. 


BOTH 

BRICK  and  TILE 

Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 

So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below. 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith^  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-inch  tiie  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving-  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
JUT  1400  Russell  St. 


BBOKCHES  ■ 


DETROIT,  7VIIOH. 


CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
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An 


Investment  of 
One  Cent 

In  a  postal  card,  is  all  the  outlay  required  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  new 
ioo-page  Catalogue,  No.  25,  just  issued. 

It  is  replete  with  information  of  value  to  all  clayworkers  and  particularly 
to  those  interested  in  the  successful  and  economical  drying  of  Brick,  Tile, 
and  other  clay  products. 

Besides  describing  and  illustrating  very  profusely  the  Equipment 
and  system  employed  in 

The  Standard 
Natural  Draft  Drier 


(Webster,  Gillespie  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa.— Twenty  Track  Drier.) 


OUR  new  Catdogue  also  contains  a  large  number  of  photographic  views  (similar  to 
above)  of  various  plants  erected  throughout  the  country,  and  accompanying  these 
are  endorsements  from  our  patrons  of  so  positive  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  but  one 
interpretation. 

The  Standard  Drier  we  claim  is  the  simplest,  the  most  successful  and  the  Popular 
Drier  of  to-day.  We  prove  our  claims  by  the  convincing  evidence  of  many  well 
pleased  users.  Will  you  speculate  a  penny’s  worth? 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Co., 

Main  Office 
and  Warerooms  : 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


Patentees 
and  Sole 
Hanufacturers. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


A 


VOL.  XXIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1895. 


No.  2. 


Written  for  the  Clay  Worker. 

TERRA  COTTA  FRAGMENTS. 


NDEIi  the  heading  “The  Use  of  Terra  Cotta  in  Modern 
Buildings”  the  Engineering  Magazine  publishes  a  very 
able  article  by  Mr.  George  M.  R.  Twose. 

Mr.  Twose  is  not  satisfied  with  the  aestlietical  treatment 
of  terra  cotta  in  our 
modern  buildings,  and 
insists  upon  a  more 
characteristic  archi¬ 
tectural  expression,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  specific 
terra  cotta  style.  He 
is  unquestio  nably 
right,  but  probably  too 
severe  in  criticising 
existing  examples,  and 
not  quite  correct  in  his 
attempt  to  analyze  the 
properties  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

Let  us  see  what  the 
characteristics  of  terra 
cotta  are  as  compared 
with  those  of  stone 
and  brick.  There  is  no 
difference  between 
brick  and  terra  cotta 
but  that  of  size;  at 
least  all  other  peculi¬ 
arities  are  accidental. 

Bricks  need  not  be 
solid  and  terra  cotta 
need  not  be  hollow; 
either  may  be  soft  or 
hard,  ornamental  or 
plain,  hand-made  or 
machine-made,  from 
fine  clay  or  coarse 
clay;  but  bricks  can¬ 
not  be  made  'of  unu¬ 
sually  large  size  with¬ 
out  assuming  the  char¬ 
acter  of  terra  cotta, 
while  the  latter  cannot  be  cut  into  small  pieces  without  be¬ 
coming  identical  with  brick.  The  specific  features  of  brick 
architecture  are  consequently:  Limited  projections  of  mold¬ 


ings  and  cornices,  absence  of  lintels  and  prominence  of  joints. 
In  stone  and  terra  cotta  work  the  joint  is  merely  a  line  sep¬ 
arating  the  individual  blocks.  In  brick  work  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  wall,  occupying,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  one- 
twentieth  to  one-half  of  the  entire  wall  surface. 

Between  stone  and  terra  cotta  there  is  one  fundamental 
difference.  Stone  is  ready  for  its  designation  after  receiving 

the  finishing  touch  by 
the  artist  or  mechanic; 
it  may  even  be  cut  and 
carved  when  set  in  the 
building.  When  a 
piece  of  terra  cotta 
leaves  the  hands  of 
the  modeler  or  presser 
it  is  yet  but  a  lump 
of  soft  clay,  and  has 
to  undergo  the  danger¬ 
ous  process  of  drying 
and  burning  in  order 
to  become  useful  and 
to  deserve  its  name, 
“burned  earth.”  It  will 
reverse  its  very  nature, 
become  hard,  change 
color,  decrease  in  size, 
and,  unfortunately, 
frequently  lose  its 
shape  and  warp  and 
crack.  The  difficulties 
connected  with  the 
process  of  burning 
have  been  partly  over¬ 
come  by  experienced 
manufacturers, '  but 
they  will  never  be  en¬ 
tirely  under  control. 
Furthermore,  while 
stone  is  homogeneous 
throughout,  so  that 
the  same  identical  sur¬ 
face  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  ad  libitum,  terra 
cotta  has  but  one  sur¬ 
face,  which,  once  de¬ 
stroyed,  can  never  be  restored.  Ends  and  unexposed  parts 
may  be  trimmed  like  stone,  but  the  face  cannot  be  touched 
after  burning.  Color  and  required  hardness  are  easily  obtained, 


TERRA  COTTA  COLUMNS,  Manufactured  for  the  Centra)  Police  Station, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Medlnah  Temple,  Chicago,  by  the  North 
Western  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago. 
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warping  can  be  prevented  almost  entirely  in  well-proportioned 
pieces  of  reasonable  size,  but  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the 
shrinkage  will  ever  be  exactly  as  calculated  in  every  case. 
Stone  and  terra  cotta  are  very  similar  otherwise.  The  tensile 
strength  of  terra  cotta  is  about  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch ; 
compressive  strength  about  10,000.  If  the  voids  and  the  solid 
portions  of  a  hollow  piece  of  terra  cotta  are  as  1  to  1  (va¬ 
riations  may  be  made  in  either  direction)  it  will  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  good  stone.  It  is  not  the  want  of  tensile 
strength  that  precludes  the  use  of  terra  cotta  lintels;  for  a 
fact,  there  is  no  constructive  or  aesthetical  reason  why  terra 
cotta  lintels  should  not  be  used  in  many  cases.  A  terra 
cotta  ashlar  of  this  cross  section,  two  feet  between  supports, 
broke  under  a  center  load  of  2,500  pounds.  As  a  factor  of 
safety  of  ten,  it  would  carry  a  four  inch  wall  twelve  feet  high. 
If  made  for  the  purpose,  with  closed  top  and  extra  heavy,  it 
would  be  twice  as  strong. 

The  weight  of  solid  terra  cotta  is  somewhat  more  than 
brick  and  less  than  stone.  Hollow  pieces  weigh  from  forty 
to  seventy  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  In  practice  they  are  filled 
with  brick  and  mortar,  and  weigh  about  as  much  as  bricK- 
work.  This  fact  borne  in  mind,  terra  cotta  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  do  not  look  objectionable. 

As  regards  dimensions  of  individual  pieces,  it  may  as  well 
be  said  that  while  those  of  some  stones  are  limited  by  almost 
nothing  but  the  facilities  for  transportation,  and  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  terra  cotta  beams  and  columns  in  twenty  feet 
length  can  hardly  be  produced,  yet  there  are  some  kinds  of 
building  stone  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  very  large  pieces, 
while  there  are  few  stones  in  everyday  architecture  that 
could  not  be  made  of  terra  cotta.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the 
strength  of  these  materials,  nor  the  size,  per  se,  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  respective  architectural  features  that  es¬ 
tablishes  their  architectural  character;  but  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  is  this,  that  in  stone  true  lines  may  be  wrought,  under 
nearly  all  possible  circumstances,  and  correct  sizes  can  be 
attained  without  exertion,  while  the  worker  in  clay  must 
proportion  the  three  dimensions  of  his  piece  to  avoid  contor¬ 
tion  and  must  subdivide  many  members  that  could  well  be 
made  in  one  piece,  for  the  only  reason  that  the  shrinkage 
might  not  be  exactly  what  was  calculated.  To  explain  these 
points  more  fully  let  us  look  at  our  illustration,  which  shows 
two  monolithic  columns— one  from  the  Medinah  Temple,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  the  other  from  the  Central  Police  Station,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  The  latter  is  about  ten  feet  high.  It  is  perfectly 
straight,  and  was  made  without  much  difficulty,  while  a 
pilaster  15”x4”  in  section  of  the  same  length  could  hardly  be 
produced  in  terra  cotta.  Again,  terra  cotta  blocks  about  4 
feet  wide  and  18  inches  high  with  2  feet  reveal,  forming  the 
various  courses  of  a  pillar,  could  be  made  quite  readily,  but 
unequal  shrinkage  of  the  several  blocks  would  probably  make 
them  uyfit  for  the  purpose.  Now,  then,  all  the  visible  means 
and  manifold  contrivances  necessary  to  avoid,  reduce  or  hide 
the  defects  caused  by  uneven  shrinkage  constitute  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  of  terra  cotta  architecture.  All  other 
questions  are  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  will  be  considered 
more  carefully  later  on.  F.  WAGNER. 


A  CRY  FROM  MACEDONIA. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

An  old  question  in  old  clothes  presents  itself  to  us,  and  yet 
it  is  a  stranger  we  know  not  of.  He  is  an  unbidden  and  un¬ 
welcome  guest,  yet  we  cannot  bid  him  go.  We  would  be  so 
inhospitable,  but  he  has  such  a  hold  on  our  chattels  that  in 
departing  he  must  needs  take  them  with  him,  and  we  would 


be  left  with  a  house,  but  the  cause  of  its  building  would  be 
gone.  We  know  he  has  been  the  guest  of  others,  and  per¬ 
haps  remains  with  them  still,  but  we  feel  that  if  any  host 
who  reads  your  valuable  guide  to  success  has  been  able  to 
successfully  rid  his  mansion  house  kilns  of  this  bothersome 
guest  he  would  pity  a  struggling  sufferer  and  suggest  some 
way  of  heating  his  (the  guest’s)  apartments,  so  that  he  would 
fly  in  the  night  and  vanish  in  the  thin  air.  He  is  known  as 
“whitewash  in  burning,”  and  has  a  great  admiration  for  our 
sides  and  ends.  RED  BRICK. 


ENAMELED  BRICK. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  cne  product  in  general  use  that 
so  distinctly  marks  the  progress  of  a  Nation’s  growth  and 
wealth  as  its  clay  products  in  their  various  forms.  Steel 
is  a. wonderful  factor  in  the  construction  of  the  larger  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  but  its  skeleton  has  to  be  clothed  with  the 
production  of  the  clay  worker,  and  for  exterior  uses  (as  well 
as  interior)  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  enameled  brick  will 
bike  front  rank  in  the  future  for  this  purpose,  especially 
when  it  becomes  known  that  all  the  beautiful  designs  in 
architecture  and  harmonious  blending  of  colors  are  attain¬ 
able  in  this  class  of  work,  to  which  is  combined  durability' 
beauty  and  freshness  for  all  time.  While  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
and  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  terra  cotta,  rooting  tiles, 
etc.,  the  enameled  brick  industry  has  not  kept  pace,  and  is 
in  its  infancy,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulties 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  this  specialty,  so  that  hitherto 
most  of  the  needed  supply  has  been  imported  at  large  cost 
from  England;  but  within  the  past  year  Chicago  has  added 
this  industry,  in  all  its  completeness,  to  her  former  produc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  projectors  of  such  structures  as  the  great 
Marquette  and  Reliance  buildings  were  able  to  procure  the 
immense  quantity  of  enameled  brick  required  for  these  struc¬ 
tures  right  at  home,  and  no  finer  enameled  work  can  be  found 
in  this  city  or  elsewhere. 

The  true  enameled  brick  is  equally  as  good  for  external  as 
for  interior  use.  They  stand  the  most  severe  and  sudden  cli¬ 
matic  changes  and  may  be  used  in  any  climate  and  in  any 
situation. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  anyone  visiting  England  to  see  the  variety 
of  purposes  for  which  enameled  brick  are  being  used  in  that 
country.  The  approaches  to  their  railway  stations,  exterior 
of  buildings  surrounding  the  platforms,  booking  offices,  wait¬ 
ing  rooms,  toilet  rooms,  etc.,  are  worked  out  in  patterns  and 
beautiful  designs  of  different  colored  enameled  bricks.  They 
are  used  also  in  the  large  hotels  and  stores,  postoffices,  bank¬ 
ing  and  insurance  offices,  factories,  engine  rooms,  cemetery 
'laults,  stable  interiors  and  also  in  the  underground  railways. 
Enameled  brick  have  won  such  favor  in  England  that  the 
municipality  of  London  requires  that  all  courts  and  alleys 
be  lined  of  this  material.  It  reflects  light,  is  fireproof,  ac¬ 
quires  no  odor,  is  impervious  to  moisture  and  forms  a  finished 
surface  which  is  highly  ornamental. 

The  use  of  them  is  increasing  each  year.  Heretofore  many 
millions  of  English  enameled  brick  have  been  shipped  to  this 
country  annually;  but  that  should  no  longer  be  necessary,  as 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  architects  to  satisfy  themselves,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  Chicago  product  is  equal,  if  not  su¬ 
perior  to  the  best  imported  bricks  and  saves  the  delay  in¬ 
cidental  to  distant  transportation.  As  compared  with  terra 
cotta,  which  is  now  being  so  extensively  used,  the  cost  of 
enameled  brick  is  much  less,  laid  in  walls,  and  this,  with  its 
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cleanliness,  unchanging  color  (of  any  shade)  and  indestructi¬ 
bility,  leaves  it  unapproaclied  by  any  other  building  material. 
Inland  Architect. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

TRANSFER  PRINTING  IN  AMERICA. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


RT  of  transfer  printing  on  china  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  copper  plate  engraving  of  Amer¬ 
ican  scenery,  buildings  and  portraits.  This 
art  reached  its  height  in  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  when  many  of  the  English  pot¬ 
ters  reproduced,  in  beautiful,  rich,  dark  blue 
underglaze  prints,  hundreds  of  views  relating 
to  America.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  attempted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  although 
several  of  the  old  potters,  notably  James  Clews  and  William 
Ridgway,  who  were  famous  in  England  for  the  designs  they 
executed  for  the  American  market,  came  to  this  country  at  a 
later  date  and  sought  to  establish  the  art  here.  The  former 
operated  a  pottery  in  Indiana  in  1837,  but  we  are  unable  to 
discover  that  he  ever  attempted  transfer  printing  on  any  of 
the  wares  produced  by  him  there.  The  latter  began  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  works  in  Kentucky  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
but  for  some  reason  they  were  never  completed.  It  was  not 
until  about  1840  that  the  printing  of  scenery  and  portraits 
received  attention  from  our  own  potters.  At  that  time,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  few  years  earlier,  the  Jersey  City  Pottery  produced  a 
variety  of  printed  devices  on  pottery,  such  as  likenesses  of 
prominent  men  and  engravings  of  political  significance,  such 
as  the  log  cabin  device  of  the  campaign  of  1840,  a  portrait 
of  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  American  eagle,  etc. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  variety  of  such  designs  were  engraved 

there,  but  none  of  the  old  copper  plates 
are  known,  at  this  date,  to  be  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  prints,  however,  were 
inferior  to  the  earlier  English  designs 
and  were  produced  in  black  instead  of 
blue. 

The  next  attempt  at  transfer  printing  in  this  country,  pre¬ 
vious  to  1850,  seems  to  have  been  at  the  Greenpoint,  N.  Y., 
porcelain  works  of  Charles  Cartlidge  &  Co.,  where  porcelain 
shirt  buttons  were  made  and  decorated  with  green,  brown 
and  blue  printed  designs  over  the  glaze.  Here,  also,  floral 


Copper  Plate  Engravings  from  Proof  Prints— Greenpoint 
Porcelain  Works  about  1848. 

engravings  were  transferred  from  copper  plates  to  tableware, 
examples  of  which  are  here  shown  from  original  proof  prints 
made  on  tissue  paper.  It  is  said  that  these  were  engraved  by 
one  George  Washington,  an  artist  of  considerable  ability,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Cartlidge  factory.  Some  of  his  work 
was  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  the  same  character  which  is 


being  done  at  the  Trenton  and  East  Liverpool  potteries  at 
the  present  time. 

Between  1853  and  1863  James  Carr,  of  New  York,  and 
some  of  the  Trenton  potters  introduced  transfer  printing  on 
table  and  toilet  services,  but  their  engravings  were  floral  and 
conventional  designs  intended  merely  for  embellishment. 
Nothing  was  attempted  so  early  by  them  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
producing  actual  portraits,  buildings  and  natural  scenery. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  however,  some  of  the 
Trenton  potteries  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  taken  up  this 
branch  of  decorative  art.  During  the  past  three  or  four  Na¬ 
tional  political  campaigns  overglaze  prints  of  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidates  have  been  produced  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  and  views  of  historical  structures  have  also 
been  attempted.  Among  the  former  are  representations  of 
Garfield,  Blaine,  Logan,  Cleveland,  Hendricks,  Thurman, 
Harrison  and  Morton.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  headquarters  of  Washington  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  old  Lutheran  church  at  Trappe,  Montgomery  county,  Pa., 
erected  in  the  year  1743. 

The  use  of  printed  designs  of  this  character  has  been  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  historical  associations  and  crockery  dealers. 
In  1882  a  souvenir  of  the  bi-centennial  of  Pennsylvania  was 
prepared  by  a  Trenton  manufacturer  in  the  shape  of  a  ren¬ 


dering  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  William  Penn,  which  was 
printed  on  cups,  saucers  and  plates. 

Thus  far,  however,  these  printed  designs  of  American  pot¬ 
ters  have  been  crude  and  inartistic,  but  we  may  look  for  a 
revival  of  this  interesting  branch  of  ceramic  art  in  the  near 
future. 

Some  of  the  more  experienced  German  potters,  however, 
have  recently  entered  this  field,  which  our  own  potters  have 
so  persistenly  neglected,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  to  meet  a  demand  for  ceramic  souvenirs 
which  has  been  of  late  increasing.  Previous  to  and  during 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  the  country  was  flooded 
with  plates  and  other  articles  bearing  printed  designs  of  the 
different  exhibition  buildings  at  Chicago  of  varying  merit. 
The  latest  German  design  which  we  have  seen  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  engraving  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  on  porcelain  plates,  cups  and  saucers  of  good  quality. 

To  the  common  people  no  china  is  so  attractive  as  that 
which  bears  upon  it  the  representations  of  local  or  National 
events,  familiar  scenes,  portraits  of  our  prominent  men  and 
views  of  our  more  noteworthy  public  buildings.  The  field  is 
practically  unlimited,  and  our  potters  would  do  well  to  de¬ 
vote  more  of  their  attention  to  it. 

The  English  potters  surpass  the  German  and  French  in 


Printed  Buttons, 
Greenpoint  Porcelain 
Works,  about  1848. 
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transfer  printing,  and  they  are  also  commencing  to  recognize 
the  commercial  importance  of  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
They  are  now  sending  us  many  artistic  designs  which  attract 
our  buyers.  The  Longfellow  pitcher,  the  Roger  Williams  jug 
and  other  artistic  creations,  which  have  of  late  appeared 
from  well  known  potteries  in  England,  appeal  strongly  to 
our  National  pride  and  command  large  prices.  And  there  is 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  such  works,  not  only 
among  the  masses,  but  among  collectors  and  patrons  of  the 


arts.  We  are  becoming  tired  of  the  insipid  and  conventional 
designs  and  require  something  of  greater  significance.  Will 
our  potters  awaken  to  the  realization  of  their  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  ? 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHIO. 
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BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


PROCESSES  OF  DRYING  BRICK. 

TWO  MODERN  processes  of  brick  drying, 
which  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
other  branches  of  the  art,  are  principally 
different  from  the  dry  floors  and  sewer  pipe 
floors  in  the  following  points:  First,  their 
speed  of  operation;  second,  direct  use  of 
heated  air  currents  as  a  means  of  drying; 
third,  economy  of  fuel  attained,  and,  fourth, 
small  cost  in  proportion  to  their  output. 

The  conditions  aimed  at  and  means  em¬ 
ployed  are  similar  in  both  periodical  and 
continuous  dryers.  The  important  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  produces 
the  various  stages  gradually  and  in  order,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  chamber  simultaneously,  until  the  drying  is  complete, 
when  the  dryer  is  emptied  and  refilled  and  the  cycle  of 
changes  begins  over  again;  while  in  the  continuous  dryer  the 
various  stages  of  the  process  are  all  in  operation  at  once, 
each  in  a  zone  or  portion  of  the  drying  chamber,  and  the 
bricks  are  made  to  progress  through  these  zones  in  consec¬ 
utive  order,  emerging  from  the  last  ready  for  the  setter’s 
hands. 


The  mechanical  features  of  the  two  systems,  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  dryers,  the  means  of  generating  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  heat,  the  means  of  handling  the  air  currents,  the 
means  of  filling  and  emptying  the  chambers,  in  fact,  all  the 
details,  are  very  similar,  and  often  interchangeable. 

Both  systems  unite  in  using  the  “tunnel”  form  of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  tunnel  is  a  long,  narrow  compartment,  in  width 
and  height  just  sufficient  to  admit  a  brick  car  carrying  its 
load  of  bricks,  and  in  length  arranged  to  hold  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  cars,  end  to  end.  The  track  is  laid  with  about  an 
inch  fall  in  six  feet  of  length,  so  that  cars  are  easily  moved 
down  the  tunnel  in  the  direction  which  they  are  to  go.  At 
each  end  of  the  diyer  are  suitable,  tight-fitting  doors,  and 
hot  and  cold  air  inlets  and  outlets  are  arranged  according  to 
the  modification  of  the  pi’ocess  which  is  being  used.  In  the 
periodical  dryers  the  heating  arrangements,  whether  steam 
piping  or  hot  flues,  or  hot  air  vents,  are  distributed  equally 
from  one  end  of  the  dryer  to  the  other,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  the  same  temperature  from  end  to  end  of  the 
dryer  at  once,  and  the  escape  vents  for  the  air  and  moisture 
above  are  also  distributed  so  as  to  give  each  portion  of  the 
dryer  an  impartial  chance  to  relieve  itself. 

The  usual  course  of  operation*' of  a  single  track  compart¬ 
ment  of  a  periodical  dryer  is  as  follows:  The  track  is  emptied 
of  dry  bricks  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  air  of  the  dryer 
has  cooled  down  to  a  temperature  not  over  70  or  80  degrees, 
F.  The  track  is  then  filled  up  with  cars  of  brick,  the  doors 
at  each  end  are  shut  tight,  and  the  dampers  above  and  the 
inlets  below  allowing  air  to  leave  or  enter  the  dryer  are 
closed.  The  heat  is  then  turned  on  gradually,  and  the  bricks 
are  soon  surrounded  by  a  warm  atmosphere.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  causes  this  atmosphere  to  become  saturated  with 
moisture  absorbed  from  the  wet  clay,  but  as  it  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape  the  bricks  soon  cease  to  give  up  their  water. 
The  heat  is  increased  a  little  from  time  to  time,  until  after  a 
period  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  the  temperature  has  risen 
to  120  or  140  degrees,  F.,  care  being  taken  during  all  this 


period  to  maintain  a  saturated  and  steamy  atmosphere  in  the 
dryer. 

At  the  end  of  this  sweating  period  the  vents  may  be 
opened  gradually  and  the  air  permitted  to  escape,  taking  care 
not  to  allow  the  air  currents  to  abstract  heat  from  the  cham¬ 
ber  faster  than  the  heating  appliances  are  able  to  supply  it. 
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The  bricks  require  a  temperature  of  140  to  160  degrees,  F., 
and  the  more  air  flow  they  receive  at  this  temperature  the 
more  rapidly  they  will  dry.  The  critical  part  of  the  process 
consists  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  temperature  of  120  de¬ 
grees.  If  this  is  done  safely  and  without  cracking  there  is 
little  danger  of  encountering  trouble  during  the  drying  pro¬ 
cess  proper. 

The  reasons  for  the  precautions  taken  during  the  steam¬ 
ing  or  sweating  period  are,  first,  a  sensitive  clay  will  crack 


if  suddenly  exposed  to  a  tempei’ature  of  120  degrees,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  moist  and  steamy  the  atmosphere  may  be;  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  the  process  at  a  low  temperature  and 
work  gradually  up.  Second,  a  quickly  drying  clay  will  soon 
part  with  its  water  in  its  outside  layers  if  exposed  to  a  warm, 
dry  air,  and,  as  the  surface  shrinkage  takes  place  before  the 
inside  of  the  mass  has  begun  to  contract,  the  surface  is 
bound  to  crack;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  up  the  heat 
of  the  entire  body  of  clay  in  an  atmosphere  so  moist  that  the 
brick  cannot  part  with  any  of  its  water,  and  is  likely  to  gain 
instead  of  lose.  If  evaporation  then  be  begun  the  clay  is  in 
condition  to  shrink  and  dry  uniformly,  for  no  sooner  does 
the  surface  moisture  evaporate  than  it  is  replaced  by  capil¬ 
lary  flow  from  the  inside  of  the  brick.  This  does  not  occur, 
however,  unless  the  whole  substance  of  the  brick  is  thor¬ 
oughly  and  evenly  permeated  by  the  heat. 

If  the  clay  be  one  of  the  easily  handled  variety,  which 
can  be  dried  out  of  doors,  or  by  other  crude  means,  without 
trouble,  these  precautions  may  be  greatly  abated,  time  may 
be  shortened,  and  temperature  used  with  less  care.  Such  a 
clay  can  be  dried  in  a  chamber  dryer  in  thirty-six  hours, 
while  a  sensitive  clay  requires  from  forty-two  to  forty-eight, 
or  even  sixty  hours.  In  some  places  the  steaming  and  sweat¬ 
ing  stage  is  hastened  somewhat  by  the  use  of  small  jets  of 
steam,  which  blow  out  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber. 
Of  course,  this  adds  both  heat  and  moisture  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  bricks  actually  become  wetter  and  softer  than 
they  were  when  first  brought  in.  This  use  of  the  steam  jet 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  process  with  any 
clay,  no  matter  how  sensitive;  it  is  questioned  by  many  if 
the  steam  jet  does  any  good  at  any  time,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
as  much  time  is  lost  in  evaporation  of  the  water  added  by 
the  steam  as  is  gained  in  bringing  up  the  heat  to  the  drying 
point.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  its  use  illustrates 
two  things;  First,  that  the  sweating  or  steaming  stage  must 
be  a  well-defined  period  of  the  drying  process,  and,  second, 
it  calls  attention  to  a  cause  of  cracking  in  bricks  which  is 
only  obscurely  a  matter  of  drying.  This  cause  is  found 
whenever  a  hard  clay  not  easily  affected  by  water  is  used 


direct  from  the  clay  pit  to  the  machinery;  the  grains  of  un¬ 
weathered  and  unsoftened  clay  are  not  able  to  absorb  the 
water  given  them  in  the  pug  mill  fast  enough,  and  as  the 
clay  is  forced  out  into  a  bar  and  cut  off  into  brick,  which  in 
a  few  moments  later  are  in  a  hot  dry  house,  it  happens  that 
these  particles  of  hard  clay  then  begin  softening  and  demand¬ 
ing  water.  If  they  do  not  get  it  a  state  of  tension  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  brick’s  particles,  which  causes  it  to  crack  on 
very  small  provocation,  especially  in  the  lines  of  least 
strength,  like  the  laminations  and  core  marks.  If  such  a 
brick  is  put  into  a  tunnel  and  actually  steamed  the  water 
needed  to  satisfy  the  unreduced  portion  of  the  clay  is  sup¬ 
plied,  and  the  brick,  when  finally  dried,  is  a  sound  one.  This 
is  the  probable  cause  of  most  of  the  difficulty  which  shale 
brickmakers  experience  in  working  their  shales  direct  from 
the  pit,  for,  while  the  outcrop  is  readily  plastic,  very  few  un¬ 
altered  shales  are  fully  plastic  when  freshly  mined. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  operation  of  the  chamber 
drying  is  conducted  being  understood,  the  study  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  system  is  much  simplified.  Suppose  the  instance 
taken  be  that  of  the  same  tunnel  as  was  used  for  the  period¬ 
ical  process,  the  only  alteration  being  in  the  fact  that  the 
hot  air  is  admitted  at  the  front  of  the  dryer  and  travels  back 
through  the  bricks  to  the  rear  end,  where  it  escapes  through 
a  chimney  or  other  vent.  The  use  of  definite  air  currents  in 
the  chamber  dryers  is  small,  the  air  being  generally  admit¬ 
ted  underneath  the  dryer  in  a  number  of  places  and  escaping 
from  the  roof  above  through  a  small  number  of  vents,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  no  place  a  direct  draft  or  current,  while  in  the 
continuous  dryer  the  air  drafts  form  the  only  means  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  heat  and  carrying  off  the  moisture. 

In  operation  a  car  of  green  brick,  which,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  we  will  call  No.  1,  is  put  into  the  rear  end  of 
the  dryer  and  the  door  shut.  The  bricks  newly  put  in  find 
themselves  in  a  very  moist,  steamy  atmosphere,  varying  from 
110  to  130  degrees  in  temperature.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  bricks  do  not  begin  to  dry,  but  do  begin  at  once  to  ab¬ 


sorb  heat,  until  they  are  at  an  equilibrium  with  the  air  of  the 
dryer.  After  awhile  another  car,  No.  2,  is  put  into  the  dryer 
to  replace  one  taken  out  from  the  front  or  hot  end,  and  No.  1 
is  put  one  car  length  ahead.  Here  it  meets  an  atmosphere  a 
little  less  damp  and  a  little  warmer,  and  the  bricks  begin  to 
respond  to  the  change  by  yielding  up  a  small  portion  of  their 
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moisture,  and  so  on,  each  change  in  position  exposing  the 
bricks  to  a  dryer  and  hotter  air,  but,  being  prepared  by  ex¬ 
posure  in  each  position  for  the  next  step,  they  do  not  meet 
at  any  time  a  severe  and  radical  change,  except  when  they 
are  put  into  the  first  position  from  the  outside  air.  As  they 
finally  reach  the  front  end  they  receive  the  highest  heat  and 
the  dryest  air  that  the  dryer  can  give  them,  and  they  emerge 
usually  white  and  bone  dry.  The  time  occupied  in  passing 
through  the  dryer  varies,  of  course,  but  it  has  been  reduced 
as  low  as  eighteen  hours  without  undue  cracking,  and  twenty 
to  twenty-four  hours  is  the  usurl  and  expected  period.  The 
temperature  needed  for  the  most  successful  operation  is  from 
140  to  160  degrees  at  the  front  end,  though  more  is  sometimes 
used. 

The  most  material  difference  between  this  plan  and  the 
preceding  is  that  in  this  the  steaming  process  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  well-defined  and  simultaneous  action  in  all  parts 
of  the  dryer,  but  such  a  condition  is  maintained  continuously 
in  the  rear  end  only,  and  the  bricks  are  presumed  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepare  during  passage  through  this  zone  for  the  dry¬ 
ing  action  about  to  begin  beyond. 

It  is  this  preliminary  exposure  to  the  steaming  atmosphere 
of  the  rear  part  of  the  dryer  which  makes  rapid  and  effectual 
drying  without  cracking  a  possibility,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  continuous  process  the  arrangements  at  the  rear  end  com¬ 
prised  only  one  door  to  keep  out  the  air  and  deflect  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  from  the  horizontal  flow  up  and  out  of  the  es¬ 
cape.  But  under  this  programme  constant  trouble  was  had 
with  cracked  brick,  and  examination  showed  that  the  entire 
flow  of  hot  air  and  steam  was  passing  along  the  roof  of  the 
dryer  at  the  rear  end,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  car  to  stand 
neither  heated  nor  dried,  until  after  awhile  it  was  pushed 
down  into  the  zone  of  the  heat  unprepared.  To  obviate  this 
trouble  a  second  door  or  deflecting  damper  in  front  of  the 
draft  stack  or  vent  was  arranged,  and  by  raising  this  up  or 
down  the  current  of  escaping  air  could  be  deflected  from  the 
ceiling  toward  the  floor  to  any  degree  necessary;  and  also  it 
was  found  that  the  rear  end  of  the  dryer,  when  the  inside 
door  was  nearly  down,  became  a  reservoir  of  steaming  air, 
which  bathed  the  entire  surface  of  each  car  of  bricks  in  turn 
and  prepared  them  for  their  passage  forward. 

Not  until  this  deflecting  damper  was  perfected  was  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  general  success  with  the  continuous  sys¬ 
tem,  but  by  its  use  the  sweating  process  is  both  formed  and 
brought  under  control  and  success  attained. 

The  work  of  the  continuous  dryer  on  such  clays  as  take 
kindly  to  its  action,  in  fact  to  most  clays,  is  very  fine.  Some 
few  cannot  be  treated  by  this  process.  They  may  fail  from 
two  causes:  First,  in  checking  at  once  from  exposure  to  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  rear  end  maintains;  second,  be¬ 
cause  the  sweating  stage  is  too  short  in  duration,  and  they 
receive  the  dry  heat  before  being  fully  prepared.  By  work¬ 
ing  sufficiently  slow,  or  tilling  up  all  cold,  and  drying  a  charge 
at  a  time,  the  same  dryer  may  be  made  to  handle  the  most 
sensitive  clay,  but  this  is  virtually  converting  it  to  tne  pe¬ 
riodical  type. 

The  means  of  producing  the  air  currents  in  tunnel  dryers 
are  two— by  draft  stacks  and  by  fans.  The  draft  stacks  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  are  usually  tall  wooden  chimneys  of 
large  internal  area,  so  that  a  large  volume  of  air  may  be 
moved  by  a  comparatively  small  “head”  or  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature.  The  stack  has  the  great  advantage  of  operating 
without  power  or  expenditure  of  fuel,  but  its  action  is  to  a 
certain  extent  variable,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  weath¬ 
er.  The  use  of  fans  in  brick  dryers  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 


action  is  positive  and  independent  of  the  weather.  So  many 
revolutions  mean  so  much  air  per  minute.  The  cost  of  run¬ 
ning  a  fan  is  small,  and  where  the  pipe  arrangements  are 
used  for  exhaust  steam  the  steam  used  in  the  power  required 
in  opei’ating  it  can  be  largely  recovered  in  the  heat  of  the 
exhaust. 

The  means  employed  to  heat  the  air  supply  for  tunnel  dry¬ 
ers  are  four:  First,  by  use  of  a  hot  floor  and  hot  flues  under 
the  tracks,  which  are  heated  by  direct  combustion  of  fuel  for 
this  purpose;  the  heat  is  by  radiation  of  brick  work  only,  and 
is  not  economical.  Second,  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  and  the 
direct  use  of  the  heated  gases  diluted  with  the  air  as  a  means 
of  drying.  Both  of  these  plans  are  open  to  objection,  as  they 
require  the  dryer  and  cars  to  be  fire  proof  for  safety,  which  is 
expensive,  and  they  both  permit  large  variations  of  temper¬ 
ature,  and  in  both  the  use  of  fuel  especially  for  drying  pur¬ 
poses  is  essential.  Third,  by  radiation  of  steam  pipes  placed 
in  close  coils  under  the  tracks  of  the  dryer  at  its  hot  end, 
and  extending  part  way  towards  the  rear  end;  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  is  admitted  under  these  coils,  and,  after  rising  through 
them,  meets  the  bricks  above.  Fourth,  by  radiation  of  steam 
pipes  built  into  a  compact  coil  or  heater,  through  which  the 
air  is  blown  or  aspirated  by  a  fan.  The  advantages  of  steam 
as  a  heating  medium  are  great.  It  is  susceptible  of  complete 
regulation.  It  cannot  exceed  a  certain  heat.  The  dryer  and 
cars  may  be  of  wood,  if  desired,  thus  permitting  low  first 
cost. 

If  exhaust  steam  is  used  the  economy  is  still  greater,  but 
care  must  be  used  to  prevent  much  back  pressure  being  gener¬ 
ated,  for  the  additional  steam  required  in  the  engine  to  over¬ 
come  the  back  pressure  is  just  the  same  as  using  this  quan¬ 
tity  of  live  steam  direct.  By  use  of  a  properly  constructed 
heater  and  a  fan  the  condensation  of  the  exhaust  in  the  heat¬ 
er  may  produce  enough  of  a  vacuum  to  prevent  a  back  pres¬ 
sure  of  any  importance,  especially  if  the  steam  has  free  ex¬ 
haust  after  passing  the  heater.  Another  economy  resulting 
from  the  use  of  exhaust  steam  is  the  recovery  of  the  drip  for 
use  in  the  boilers  again. 

Live  steam  direct  from  the  boilers  seems  at  first  to  be 
more  expensive  than  exhaust,  but  its  advantages  over  it  are 
nevertheless  very  pronounced.  Exhaust  must  have  a  free  and 
untrammeled  course  or  back  pressure  results.  Live  steam 
can  be  sent  anywhere;  exhaust  is  off  and  on  with  every  stop 
of  the  engine,  while  live  steam  is  steady;  also,  the  live  steam 
may  be  made  to  trap  itself  back  to  the  boilers  again  direct, 
so  that  the  same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
cost  of  drying  is  reduced  to  the  actual  cost  of  evaporation 
only. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  most 
careful  and  intelligent  study  seems  to  be  that  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  arrangement  possible  for  heating  a  tunnel  dryer  is 
by  use  of  live  steam,  returning  condensation  to  Doilers  direct 
from  dry  house.  Where  this  system  is  used  the  use  of  steam 
for  power  purposes  should  be  by  the  most  improved  and  eco¬ 
nomical  steam  engines,  for  no  use  can  be  made  of  the  ex¬ 
haust  except  in  heating  the  feed  water  for  the  boilers. 

All  these  systems  of  drying  except  the  sewer  pipe  floors 
are  alike  in  using  in  one  form  or  other  the  consumption  of 
fuel  for  this  purpose  alone. 

The  waste  heat  of  the  burning  process  is  now  almost 
universally  wasted,  and  in  any  factory  enough  heat  is  there¬ 
by  lost  to  dry  twenty  times  its  daily  output.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilize  this  heat  with  success  in  one  or  two 
instances.  The  kilns  are  located  in  the  basement  in  one  fac¬ 
tory,  so  that  their  radiated  heat  ascends  to  slatted  floors 
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above,  where  the  brick  are  dried.  In  another  the  cooling 
kilns  are  used  to  furnish  heat  for  drying  off  other  kilns  be¬ 
fore  lighting  the  tires.  This  is  accomplished  by  fans  and  hot 
air  mains  from  kiln  to  kiln.  None  of  these  processes  are  as 
yet  reasonably  perfected,  but  in  this  idea  of  using  the  waste 
heat  of  burning  to  do  the  drying  the  next  step  in  the  forward 
march  of  progress  will  be  taken. 

Written  for  the  Cl,ay-Wokker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


Clayworkers’  Superstitions,  The  Roman,  The  Cricket  and 
the  Wedding  Night  —  Containing  a  Moral,  and  Good 
Advice  to  Sleepy  Firers,  Etc. 


clayvyorker,  in  the  widest  and  broadest  meaning  of  the  word, 
will,  uniting,  create  the  National  school  of  thought  and 
product  of  the  future— from  the  soil  up!  Not  an  imported 
clay,  color  and  colorist  idea.  Evanescent!  Futile!  Passagere! 

The  ancient  Briton  was  not  in  the  export  business.  The 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall  had  not  then  been  opened  up  and 
worked  by  Jewish  criminals  from  Rome,  accounting,  as  some 
learned  authorities  say,  for  the  dark  eyes  and  hair  of  the 
miners  of  that  section  to  this  day,  for  the  Roman  Legion 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  early  British  pottery  was  made. 
They  had  no  tin  glaze,  if  the  museum  authorities  are  correct. 

At  any  rate,  the  canteen  and  coffee  cup  of  tin  did  not  form 
part  of  the  heavy  marching  outfit  of  the  Roman  Legion,  at 
least  if  we  are  to  study  ceramics  from  that  “absolutely  cor- 


BY  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


MODERN  scribe  alike  at  home  with  pen  and 
pencil  pictures  platonic  love  as  an  aesthetic 
youth  of  the  short  pant  and  no  kilt  variety, 

him, 

hung  with  violins  of  all  ages  looking  down 
on  him  with  saintly  pity. 

Delicately  hinting,  “que  les  instruments” 
are  tired  of  his  and  their  silence. 

Poets,  painters  aud  potters  are  agreed  and 
understand  these  things,  but  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  black  robe  have  tabooed  the 
book,  and— “Trilby”  is  a  success! 

Painter  and  poet  may  rest,  dream  and 
idealize  like  a  ceramic  enthusiast,  but  the 
clayworker  and  colormaker  must  go  on. 

His  fire  must  ever  be  kept  alive  or  his  life 
work  an  aesthetic  failure. 

The  clay  and  coal  will  remain  as  in  Na¬ 
ture,  inert,  until  the  tire  of  brain  and  will 
brings  them  in  unison— until  the  designer 
and  modeler  creates  from  them  the  one  thing  on  earth  the 
most  permanent — fired  clay  decorated  with  metallic  color. 

Atrocities  they  may  be,  like  many  canvasses  and  marbles, 
but  these  in  their  good  time  crumble  and  decay.  But  the 
work  of  the  clayworker  does  not  pass  away. 

Perhaps  before  passing  on  to  another  period  in  the  history 
of  “tiles,”  beyond  that  of  the  early  English  monastic  one,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  study  history  a  little. 

To  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  Roman  centurion  stood 
guard  at  Leeds. 

An  outpost  near  the  marsh  and  fen  country,  where  untamed 
hordes  of  barbarous  Celts  were  liable  at  any  time  to  swoop 
down  from  the  hill  country— wretches  as  devoid  of  training 
and  as  impossible  to  humanize  in  that  day  and  period  as  the 
New  York  police,  or  Captain  Jack  of  lava  bed  notoriety  was 
in  the  West  in  his  day  and  generation. 

The  United  States  soldier  of  the  line  completed  his  work 
at  Chicago  lately  more  effectually  on  this  continent  than  did 
the  Roman  legionary  at  Leeds  with  another  nuisance. 

From  the  earliest  British  or  Roman  period  a  native  pot¬ 
tery  of  some  coarse  type  has  been  made  at  or  near  Leeds, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  trace  it  from  then  till 
now,  for  in  the  years  to  come  history  will  repeat  itself  over 
here. 

The  crudest  potting,  having  only  for  object  now  the  low¬ 
est  forms  and  necessities  of  human  existence,  shelter,  or  the 
vessels  to  hold  food  or  cook  it  in,  will  give  place  to  higher 
and  nobler  ones  and  other  desires  in  life;  and  the  American 


Kaltglaze  Wine  Jug  of  the  Period.  “After  the  Pot 


Boiled  Over.” 

rect  and  historical  pageant,”  as  presented  by  the  Meininger 
troupe  in  their  money  making  march  through  American  side- 
wings  in  these  latter  years. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman  road, 
even  at  its  best,  “crockery”  formed  part  of  the  camp 
equipage  of  a  Roman  quartermaster,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  it  was  made,  if  it  could  be,  at  their  various  camps  or 
fortifications,  without  removal.  So  that  “the  finds,”  presuma¬ 
bly  of  these  dates,  were  doubtless  of  original  “local  pro¬ 
duction,”  like  those,  some  say,  of  the  mound  builders. 
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The  Saxon  and  English  people  of  a  much  later  date  used 
what  we  might  call  brown  earthen  ware  for  cooking  what 
messes  they  made  over  the  fire  to  eat. 

Then  came  the  time  when  “the  pot  boiled  over,”  and  the 
brine  running  over  made  the  first  salt  glaze,  preserving  the 
ware.  For  salt  is  an  emblem  of  eternity,  purity,  and  immor¬ 
tality,  and  is  not  only  not  liable  to  corruption  itself,  but  it 
preserves  other  substances  from  decay. 

It  is  a  custom  still  in  many  Yorkshire  homes  to  place  a 
plate  of  salt  on  the  stomach  of  a  corpse  immediately  after 
death,  having  in  folk  lore  some  now  unknown  or  forgotten 
Oriental  emblematical  import. 

Near  many  of  these  old  monasteries  where  tiles  were  pre¬ 
sumably  made,  and  at  a  later  date  near  old  potteries,  where 
we  know  they  were,  for  the  tiles  we  still  possess,  you  will 
find  planted  the  Ronan  or  mountain  ash,  to  keep  away  the 
bad  spirits. 

It’s  a  beautiful  tree  anyway,  whether  the  spirits  are  bad 
or  beautiful,  and  some  clayworkers  on  this  continent  have 
not  forgotten  old  notions. 

I  could  show  your  readers  one  place  whose  owner  thought 
it  no  harm  to  have  a  visiting  friend,  on  returning,  bring  him 
some  slips  from  Kilmarnock.  They  have  grown  to  stately 
shade  trees  now,  and  his  grandchildren  have  gone  forth  from 
under  their  shade  and  sheltering  protection. 

Clayworkers  of  all  countries  have  their  superstitions.  Not 
that  they  believe  them  any  more  than  sailors  do,  but  the  yarn 
in  the  forecastle  is  remembered  year  after  year  and  re¬ 
told  to  other  listening  and  more  credulous  hearers. 

The  good  fellowship  that  comes  of  “being  smeared  with 
the  same  clay”  is  as  proverbial  as  the  “touch  of  the  same 
pitch  pot.” 

The  deep  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  roar 
of  the  flame,  the  opening  of  doors  to  keep  the  fire  alive,  the 
distorted  shadows  and  strange  noises  of  the  night,  fire  glow 
and  renewed  silence,  all  tend  to  make  the  dullest  listen,  look 
and  give  way  to  imagination. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  modern  clayworker  or  firer  either 
believes,  in  this  enlightened  country,  that  the  one  who  goes 
to  sleep  first  on  the  bridal  night  is  sure  to  die  first.  Still,  it 
is  a  potter’s  belief  in  India  and  Yorkshire  to-day,  and,  like 
many  of  these  things,  has  become  the  folk  lore  of  more  than 
one  people.  For  one  night  in  Mexico,  sitting  at  his  kiln  fire 
with  a  native  potter,  the  old  story  and  belief  met  me  again 
on  this  continent.  We  had  drank  much  pulque  together  to 
keep  off  the  chills  of  the  night  on  the  mountain,  and  had 
grown  communicative  in  fact.  But  I  recommend  this  belief 
at  least  to  all  who  sit  up  round  a  kiln  at  night,  for  when 
we  opened  that  kiln  of  yellow  tile  the  glaze  was  more  irb 
discent  and  beautiful  than  if  the  firers  had  been  dull  and 
gone  to  sleep. 

Who  has  not  heard  and  listened  to  the  crickets  through 
the  long  night  passed  near  a  kiln  has  yet  much  to  enjoy  in 
life.  Stretched  at  full  length,  the  moving  shadows  of  the 
grass  and  weeds  seem  like  those  of  trees  above  your  heads. 
The  rising  wind  and  every  passing  breeze  is  answered  by 
the  kiln  fire  in  responsive  tones.  The  crickets  become  silent, 
the  wind  comes  and  passes.  Is  it  difficult  to  believe,  or  think 
you  do?  That  something  hovers  over  you  light  as  air,  cooling 
chest  and  brain,  passing  on  through  the  flame  and  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  air  in  half  visible  smoke  and  mist  forms  above  the 
kiln?  I  think  some  of  your  readers  know  the  feeling.  And 
then  the  cricket  leader  breaks  the  silence  with  an  inquiring 
“chirp,”  answered  by  another,  and  the  whole  chorus  takes  up 
the  autumn  night  song. 


Little  wonder  that  the  firer,  if  alone  on  his  night  watch 
at  the  end  of  summer,  welcomes  and  loves  the  cricket  who 
comes  to  the  kiln  room  through  the  open  window,  or  goes  and 
opens  the  door  to  his  shivering  appeal. 

“Ma  chaudelle  est  morte 
Je  n’ai  plus  de  feu! 

Ouvre  moi  ta  porte 
Poim  1’amour  de  Dieu!” 

And  makes  room  at  the  fire  for  the  little  one— for  “Luck”  en¬ 
ters  also  to  kiln  and  firer.  On  a  vu  ca, 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  PAVING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


There  has  been  very  much  serious  discussion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  road  paving  for  the  streets  of  several  towns  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  county,  New  Jersey,  Freehold,  Red  Bank  and  Atlantic 
Highlands  being  especially  interested,  because  of  the  amount 
of  traffic,  due  to  local  business,  and  the  character  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  soil  of  the  roads,  which  is  mostly  clay  and  very  difficult 
to  keep  in  passable  condition. 

The  questions  of  original  cost  and  future  expense  for  main¬ 
tenance  have  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered,  and 
the  result  is  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  vitrified  brick  as  the 
best  and  cheapest  paving  for  this  section. 

For  months  past  the  persons  interested  in  the  discussion 
have  been  seeking  and  collecting  information  and  advice  from 
many  sources  in  order  to  get  the  best  knowledge  available. 
These  have  met  with  great  success,  and  a  vast  amount  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  useful  advice  and  information  has  been  received 
from  very  competent  authorities. 

Among  the  numerous  letters  received  none  seems  to  have 
had  more  weight  than  one  which  has  been  published  in  sev¬ 
eral  local  papers  and  which  we  copy  from  the  columns  of  the 
Red  Bank  Register: 

A  ROAD  ENGINEER  WRITES  OF  THE  ROADS  IN 
COUNTRY  TOWNS. 

F.  A.  Denham,  a  road  engineer  of  Plainfield,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Freehold  Transcript  concerning  the  best  method 
of  paving  streets  in  a  country  town.  He  stated  that  where 
stone  is  convenient  a  telford  or  macadam  road  bed  would 
perhaps  be  as  cheap  as  any  to  build  and  keep  in  repair,  but 
that  where  the  freight  charges  amount  to  much  other  paving 
should  be  used.  In  this  connection  he  says: 

“The  cost  of  vitrified  brick  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburg,  which  is  the  kind  that  is  being  used  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Trenton  at  the  present  time  quite  extensively,  is 
from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  square  yard,  properly  put  down. 

“The  cost  of  a  first  class  Trinidad  asphalt  pavement  runs 
from  $3  to  $3.75  per  square  yard,  depending  largely  upon  the 
depth  of  the  concrete  that  is  used.  1  have  known  a  few  con¬ 
tracts  being  let  as  low  as  $2.50  per  yard,  but,  of  course,  such 
a  job  would  not  be  first  class.  Asphalt  makes  a  very  fine 
pavement,  but  is  much  smoother  than  brick  or  stone  and  con¬ 
sequently  very  hard  on  horses. 

“The  cost  of  Belgian  block  is  even  higher  than  that  of 
asphalt,  running  from  $3.25  to  $4.50,  depending  also  on  the 
depth  of  concrete  foundation. 

“In  regard  to  telford,  a  first  class  telford-macadam  road 
would  probably  cost  you  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  yard,  and 
such  a  road  has  always  more  or  less  repairing  to  be  done, 
as  the  crushed  stone  forming  the  surface  of  the  street  is  con¬ 
tinually  grinding  up  and  wearing  off.  A  first  class  vitrified 
brick  street,  properly  laid,  should  require  no  repairs  for 
twenty-five  years.  You  may  think  the  above  statement  is 
exaggerated,  but  I  know  from  actual  experience  and  can  show 
you  brick  pavements  in  several  cities  that  have  been  down 
five  years  and  upwards  and  show  no  perceptible  wear.” 

This  is  from  an  engineer  who  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  county,  so  that  his  counsel  will  sux*ely  have  weight  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  to  decide  the  question.  The  result 
will  probably  be  the  immediate  organization  of  a  paving 
brick  plant  in  this  neighborhood,  for  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  clay  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  the  adjoining ' 
township  of  Union. 
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At  present  New  Jersey  has  done  almost  nothing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  paving  brick,  having  its  factories  fully  employed 
with  pottery,  terra  cotta,  lire  brick,  front  brick,  fire  proof 
blocks  and  common  brick,  but  now  it  must  add  to  its  man¬ 
ufactures  that  of  good  vitried  paving  brick.  The  times  and 
the  people  demand  it.  The  vast  clay  deposits  have  the  ma¬ 
terial  necessary  and  the  requisite  capital  is  available.  This 
will  open  up  a  new  field  for  western  machine  manufacturers, 
but  we  hope  and  trust  that  they  will  not  grind  us  too  fine, 
nor  press  us  too  hard,  nor  dry  us  too  rapidly,  but  gently  tem¬ 
per  us  into  a  good  plastic  condition  so  that  we  may  produce 
the  best  quality  of  brick  and  may  be  able  to  pay  for  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  yet  have  a  little  surplus  left  after  providing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  for  we  do  want  enough  to  enable  us  to 
get  to  that  annual  gathering  of  good  brickmakers— the  con¬ 
vention  of  N.  B.  M.  A.  JAMES  TAYLOR. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

FUNDAnENTAL  CHEniCAL  CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE 
PLACE  IN  BURNING  FIRE  CLAYS. 


HERE  are  probably  many  fire  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  do  not  know  exactly 
what  takes  place  in  their  kilns  when 
they  burn  green  fire  brick,  though  these  men 
may  have  been  engaged  in  this  pursuit  a  greater 
part  of  their  lives. 

Most  extravagant  theories  and  ideas  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  form  of 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  which  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  brief  paper  showing  how  pure  fire 
clays  are  affected  by  kiln  treatment,  though 
jfl/'  these  chemical  reactions  involved  are  extremely  few 
and  simple,  would  be  most  fitting.  Many  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  the  subject  as  full  of  facts  which  science  cannot  yet 
explain.  Whether  this  is  wholly  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  some  who  maintain  such  an  opinion,  or  may  be  considered 
as  “one  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,”  I  have  yet  to  learn.  Surely 
there  is  but  little  mystery  which  associates  itself  with  the 
effect  that  the  heat  of  a  kiln  has  upon  pure  fire  clays. 

There  are  new  and  fresh  truths  which  are  being  discov¬ 
ered  almost  daily  to  be  added  to  the  fire  brick  technology, 
but  I  believe  that  we  have  yet  to  see  the  best  developments 
scientific  research  has  in  store  for  this  industry. 

But  such  technical  and  practical  light  will  not  come  by 
studying  the  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  calcining 
— burning  the  different  varieties  of  fire  clay. 

In  this  discussion  I  desire  to  confine  myself  to  pure  fire 
clay,  without  having  to  refer  to  the  chemical  effect  which  the 
accidental  impurities  have  upon  the  clay  at  the  heat  of  a  kiln. 
I  refer  merely  to  such  varieties,  carrying  so  little  iron,  lime, 
magnesia  and  alkalies,  that  their  constituents  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  virtually  silica,  alumina  and  water,  existing  in  the 
clay  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
specimens. 

The  first  substance  mentioned  represents  the  total  amount 
of  silica  present,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  silica  in  raw- 
clay  occurs  in  three  different  forms: 

Silica  (combined  with  alumina). 

Silicic  acid. 

Quartz  (sand). 


The  second  substance,  alumina,  refers  to  the  entire  quan¬ 
tity  of  alumina  in  the  clay,  all  of  which,  except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  is  united  with  the  silica  to  form  kaolinite. 

The  third  substance,  water,  is  associated  and  chemically 


combined  with  the  clay— a  part  with  the  silicic  acid  and  the 
remainder  with  the  silicate  of  alumina.  However,  the  former 
is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

The  kaolinite  and  silicic  acid,  as  it  occurs  in  raw  and 
“watersmoked”  clay,  has  in  its  very  composition  this  water, 
and  if  a  piece  of  clay  were  made  into  mud,  then  dried  and 
burned,  the  moisture,  mechanically  mixed  with  the  clay, 
would  be  discharged  first,  then  later  and  at  a  higher  degree 
of  heat  the  water  would  be  evolved. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  chemical  nomenclature  defines  these 
.words,  water  and  moisture.  Water  is  chemically  united  with 
the  clay,  while  moisture  refers  to  the  same  substance,  it  being 
only  mixed  into  the  clay  without  being  combined  with  any 
of  its  constituents  by  a  chemical  bond. 

When  the  term  “combined  water”  is  used,  then,  of  course, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  the  reference  is  made, 
though  if  the  chemical  vocabulary  were  always  correctly  used 
water  would  require  no  modifying  adjective.  To  review  the 
constituents  of  raw,  pime  fire  clay  again: 

The  combined  silica  is  united  chemically  with  the  alumina 
forming  kaolinite. 

The  silicic  acid  (hydrous  silica)  is  the  gelatinous,  soluble 
variety  remaining  in  an  unsatisfied  state  with  respect  to  alu¬ 
mina. 

The  quartz  (sand)  is  pure  anhydrous  silica,  possessing  no 
affinity  for  water.  The  water  refers  to  as  much  of  that  con¬ 
stituent  as  is  chemical,  combined  with  the  clay. 

In  pugging,  molding  and  pressing  fire  clay,  practically 
speaking,  no  chemical  reactions  take  place.  The  effect  is 


My  name  is  Hettle  Camille  Sibley,  I  lam  just  nine  months  old  and 
my  Papa  is  Treasurer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
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wholly  physical,  consisting  of  thorough  disintegration  and 
bring  out  all  the  plasticity  of  the  raw  product. 

Drying  fire  clay,  as  a  result  of  complete  “watersmoking,” 
which  would  expel  its  moisture,  would  not  be  scientifically 
considered  as  a  chemical  change,  for  the  clay’s  composition 
has  not  suffered  any  loss  or  substitution.  After  the  moisture 
has  all  passed  off  and  the  fire  clay  is  theoretically  dry,  all 
the  essential  constituents,  even  to  its  water,  remain  undis¬ 
turbed.  This  may  be  truly  spoken  of  as  the  turning  point 
when  physical  changes  cease  and  the  chemical  effects  begin. 
At  this  moment  the  clay  still  possesses  plastic  qualities,  re; 
tains  its  affinity  for  water  and  has  all  its  parts  intact. 

The  best  of  fire-clays  are  liable  to  contain  another  element, 
carbon,  appearing  as  lignite,  of  which  I  neglected  to  speak. 

While  the  clay  is  being  “watersoaked”  its  surfaces  grad¬ 
ually  absorb  more  carbon,  or  black  soot,  which  comes  from 
the  field.  These  two  forms  of  carbon,  lignite  and  soot,  are 
technically  identical  in  character  and  also  are  subject  to  the 
same  chemical  changes. 

When  the  kiln  has  assumed  a  white  heat  both  dehydra¬ 
tion  and  organic  decomposition  has  taken  place.  These  re¬ 
actions  are  elementary  and  so  very  simple  I  am  sure  their 
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Works  that  May  be  Visited  by  Those  Attending  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  Convention  at  Cleveland,  Feb.  12  to  15. 


FEW  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  railways, 
is  the  little  village  of  Wickliffe.  Near 
by  there  are  two  paving  brick  plants, 
one  operated  by  the  Buckeye  Paving 
Brick  Company,  or  rather  was  until 
February  last,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  this  fall  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  will  probably  be  in  operation 
again  in  a  short  time.  It  is  expected  to  turn  out  about 
24,000  pavers  per  day.  The  other  plant  is  operated  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Owen,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  A.  Thomas.  The 
plant  was  started  the  past  summer.  After  buildings  were 
erected,  engine,  boilers  and  machinery  were  put  in  place, 
they  started  to  manufacture  brick,  and  at  first  burnt  them 
in  the  up  draft  scoved  kilns,  but  have  recently  completed 
some  down  draft  kilns,  called  twin  kilns,  because  they  are 
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equations  would  be  clear  even  to  those  who  know  nothing  of 
chemistry. 

First,  dehydration: 

The  water  which  was  originally  combined  with  the  clay  and 
formed  a  part  of  both  the  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  the 
silicic  acid  becomes  steam  and  passes  off  as  such,  these  two 
compounds  being  changed  to  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina 
and  anhydrous  silicate  (quartz). 

Second,  organic  decomposition: 

The  carbon  (lignite  and  soot),  at  the  intense  heat  of  the 
kiln,  are  consumed,  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  are 
converted  into  a  gas,  carbon  di-oxide  (C02),  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  driven  off. 

The  quartz,  or,  in  other  words,  that  silica  which  has  re¬ 
mained  from  the  beginning  anhydrous  silica,  is  still  in  its 
original  state. 

With  this  data  the  following  equation  may  be  deduced: 
Kaolinite + water 

QuaitzaCid(SiliCa+Water)  +  White  heat  = 

Carbon  (lignite-f-soot) 

=  Anhydrous  kaolinite  ,  (  volatile.  ) 

“  silica  '  1  Steam  Carbon-di-oxide.  ) 

CHARLES  FERRY. 


built  in  pairs.  They  have  a  capacity  of  about  175,000  per 
pair.  They  will  continue  building  right  along  until  they  have 
a  sufficient  number  to  meet  their  requirements.  Mr.  Thomas’s 
stack  and  dryer  system  of  drying  and  burning  is  something 
original,  I  believe,  and  which  he  has  patented.  There  is 
only  one  stack  for  the  whole  plant.  It  serves  to  take  the 
smoke  from  the  furnaces  under  the  boilers,  also  the  moisture 
that  arises  from  the  brick  when  drying  in  the  tunnels,  and, 
again,  when  the  kilns  are  in  operation,  the  smoke  and  heat 
will  be  conducted  through  large  radiating  iron  pipes  (of 
which  there  are  three  in  each  tunnel)  to  the  stack,  thereby 
using  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  heat.  The  dryer  is 
constructed  entirely  of  brick,  tile  and  iron.  When  this  plant 
is  in  full  operation  it  is  expected  to  turn  out  35,000  per  day. 
As  there  is  unlimited  quantity  of  No.  1  shale  in  connection 
with  both  plants,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  ere 
long  a  large  and  profitable  business  will  be  done  in  this  lo¬ 
cality. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  in  exchanging  thoughts  that  we 
become  acquainted  with  each  other.  Sometimes  on  reading 
an  article  in  the  Clay-Worker  I  should  like  to  stretch  out 
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across  the  intervening  space  and  grasp  the  writer’s  hand. 
I  feel  well  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  although  I  have  not  as  yet  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  them  personally. 

SOME  MISTAKES  THAT  ARE  MADE  BOTH  BY  PRO¬ 
PRIETORS  AND  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BRICK 

PLANTS. 

In  some  cases  a  proprietor  engages  a  superintendent  at  a 
fair  salary  and  expects  him  to  run  tne  yard  with  the  cheap¬ 
est  labor  that  can  be  procured,  regardless  of  quality,  and 
do  good  and  profitable  work,  and  when  he  fails  to  perform 
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this  impossibility  the  fault  is  the  superintendent’s;  he  is  said 
to  be  incompetent,  and  a  change  is  made.  The  same  story 
is  repeated  until  wisdom  is  learned  or  the  enterprise  is 
abandoned. 

Then  we  have  the  economical  superintendent  who  engages 
a  poor  quality  of  labor  at  a  low  rate  of  wages.  His  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  show  a  large  number  of  men  in  his 
employ  for  a  small  pay  roll.  Should  a  man  of  better  quality 
from  necessity  seek  employment  for  a  time  on  such  a  yard 
his  best  services  are  not  given,  because  he  feels  that  advan¬ 
tage  is  being  taken  of  his  necessity.  To  illustrate:  An  Irish¬ 
man  on  doing  a  piece  of  work  under  instructions  very  hur¬ 
riedly  given  by  his  employer,  on  being  informed  that  it  was 
done  wrong,  replied:  “Bedad,  I  done  it  just  as  you  told  me.” 
"But  had  you  thought  for  a  moment  you  would  have  known 
that  it  was  wrong  when  you  was  doing  it.”  "Faith,”  said 
Pat,  “I  can’t  afford  to  wourk  and  think,  too,  for  10  shillens 
a  day.” 

I  claim  that  the  first  essential  to  success  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  good  superintendent,  who  should  be  permitted  to 
gather  around  him  an  efficient  staff  of  help  and  pay  each  of 
them  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  services,  which  is  a  very 
palpable  way  of  showing  them  that  they  are  appreciated. 
By  following  this  course  a  satisfactory  result  may  be  ex¬ 
pected;  a  reverse  course  means  failure  in  the  end. 

SAMSON  BONES. 


THE  SUNNY  SOUTH  IN  THE  SHADE. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  prospects  in  our  section 
I  must  say  they  are  decidedly  blue.  With  cotton  and  sugar, 
our  main  products,  sold  way  below  cost  of  production,  our 
farmers  will  have  to  go  back  to  old  times  and  imitate  the 
crawfish  and  build  his  chimneys  without  the  help  of  the 


brickmaker.  The  year  1893  was  100  per  cent,  better  than 
1894.  So  far  as  books  are  concerned,  they  show  a  small  bal¬ 
ance  in  our  favor. 

In  regard  to  information  In  what  way  can  machinery 
(boiler  and  engine)  be  put  to  use  when  a  brick  yard  is  not  in 
operation?  I  mean  what  other  business  would  suit  best  and 
be  most  appropriately  added  to  a  brick  yard?  Before  closing 
I  must  not  fail  to  add  my  praise  to  your  valuable  journal.  I 
am  a  young  brickmaker  (five  years  old),  and  I  have  always 
made  and  burnt  a  very  good  brick,  but  I  have  often  been 
puzzled,  and  without  the  Clay-Worker  and  its  valuable  cor¬ 
respondence  my  record  might  have  been  bad.  To  Brother 
Crary,  Sr.,  the  craft  is  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Hoping  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  have  a  good  time  in  the 
way  of  pleasure  and  information,  I  remain  yours  fraternally, 
Washington,  La.  AUG.  J.  MULLER. 

KILLING  THE  GOOSE. 

The  old  fable  with  regard  to  killing  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg  could  not  have  been  instilled,  in  his  youth,  into 
the  mind  of  the  stockholder  of  the  Pears  Company,  who,  at 
the  last  quarterly  meeting  at  London,  arose  and  proposed 
that  the  advertising  be  materially  lessened  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  profits.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Barratt,  who  presided,  re¬ 
plied:  “I  should  not  like  to  try  the  experiment;  we  have  spent 
a  million  ($5,000,000)  on  advertising.  When  we  began  we  had 
not  a  million  to  spend,  but  we  have  conducted  the  business 
now  for  a  good  mauy  years  and  live  pretty  well,  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  to-day  is  due  to  advertising.”— Fame. 


MR.  OWEN’S  PAVING  BRICK  PLANT  NEAR  WICKLIFFE,  OHIO— 

Getting  In  the  clay. 
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ONE  spot  within  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land  that  will  make  it  forever  an 
historic  city  is  the  mausoleum 
erected  to  the  loving  memory  of 
James  Abram  Garfield,  martyred 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  Sept.  26th,  1881,  and  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  death  of  Gar¬ 
field,  a  call  was  issued  from  this 
city  to  the  country  at  large,  calling 
for  contributions  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expense  attendant 
upon  erecting  this  beautiful 
monument.  This  call  met  with 
a  ready  response,  and  the  total 
collections  received  aggregated 
$131,755.76.  This,  with  interest, 
came  to  $155,000.  The  Garfield 
National  Monument  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed,  and  in  the  course  of  time  did  the  work 
for  which  it  was  organized.  The  monument  was  ded¬ 
icated  on  Decoration  Day  of  1890,  with  suitable  attendant 
ceremonies.  There  was  a  procession  of  civic  and  military 
organizations  five  miles  long,  and  among  the  notable  men 
who  were  here  were  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  General 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton, 
Chief  Justice  Melville  T.  Fuller,  the  late  Hon.  Jeremiah  M. 
Rusk,  the  late  Secretary  Windom,  and  many  other  notable 
gentlemen.  The  monument  stands  on  an  eminence  on  a  ridge 
in  the  rear  of  Lake  View  Cemetery,  being  five  miles  from  the 
Public  Square  and  three  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  In  reaching 
it  one  traverses  three  terraces  with  widely  spreading  stone 
steps.  The  monument  consists  of  a  circular  tower,  fifty  feet 
in  diameter  and  165  feet  high,  in  front  of  which  is  a  square 
vestibule  with  a  balcony  roof.  The  material  is  dressed  and 
undressed  stone.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  a  conical  stone 
roof,  adorned  with  bands  of  sunken  tile.  The  tower  and 
vestibule  rests  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  esplanade, 
with  a  tasselated  pavement  of  blue  and  white  artificial  stone, 
and  which  is  provided  with  a  stone  balustrade.  On  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  vestibule  may  be  seen  an  historical  frieze  in  the 
shape  of  a  bas  relief  of  five  panels,  illustrative  of  epochs  In 
the  life  of  Garfield.  These  panels  contain  101  life-size  figures, 
many  of  them  being  of  national  repute,  as,  for  example.  Pres¬ 
ident  Hayes  and  Chief  Justice  Waite.  Within  the  monument 
is  a  shrine,  in  which  stands  a  statue  of  Garfield,  depicting 
him  in  the  act  of  rising  from  his  chair  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives.  The  statue  is  of  Carrara  marble,  on  a 
pedestal  of  Italian  marble,  supported  by  a  black  Carrara 
marble  base.  The  statue  is  seven  feet  nine  inches,  including 
the  plinth,  and  the  entire  height  of  the  statue  and  pedestal  is 
twelve  feet  three  inches.  The  whole  weighs  ten  tons.  The 
entire  shrine  is  most  beautifully  decorated,  among  its  attrac¬ 
tions  being  an  elaborate  frieze,  representing  an  allegorical 
funeral  procession.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  is  the  in¬ 
scription  : 

“Erected  by  a  grateful  country  in  memory  of  James  Abram 
Garfield,  twentieth  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
scholar,  soldier,  statesman-patriot.  Born  12th  Nov.,  1831 
Deceased  A.  D.  Sept.  19th,  1881.” 

Beneath  the  statue  is  a  cryt  or  vault,  in  which  is  a  bronze 
casket  containing  the  remains  of  the  martyred  statesman. 
This  rests  on  a  stone  pedestal,  surrounded  by  eight  massive 
pillars.  Near  by  the  casket  of  her  much  loved  son  rests 


“Grandma  Garfield.”  Very  few  people  visit  Cleveland  with¬ 
out  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Garfield  monument.  The 
Euclid  avenue  electric  cars  run  to  the  entrance  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery. 

Another  beautiful  monument  that  will  well  repay  a  visit 
is  that  erected  to  Ohio’s  silent  victors,  a  miniature  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  initial  of  this  sketch.  It  stands  in  the  public 
square  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Not  only  is  the  exterior  in¬ 
teresting,  being  appropriately  decorated  with  groups  of  statu¬ 
ary,  but  the  base  contains  a  memorial  chamber  in  which 
there  are  a  number  of  life  size  bronze  statues  of  Lincoln. 
Grant,  Garfield  and  many  others  who  figured  with  them  in 
that  eventful  period.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  covered 
wfith  great  marble  tablets,  upon  which  are  carved  the  names 
of  Ohio’s  sons  who  fell  in  defending  the  Nation’s  flag.  The 
monument  is  open  to  the  public. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

REVERIES  OF  A  BRICKMAKER. 


BY  C.  H.  MELCHER. 


“Come,  let  us  reason  together,”  was  spoken  by  one  of  sa¬ 
cred  celebrity.  This  commerce  of  thought,  while  it  may  at 
times  provoke  heated  disputation,  yet  cannot  fail,  if  judicious¬ 
ly  conducted,  to  be  of  mutual  profit.  In  all  callings,  be  they 
high  or  low  in  the  rating  of  the  world,  there  will  be  vari¬ 
ances  of  opinion  as  to  technicalities.  Stern  defenders  of  dif- 


Nt  vtue  of  President  Garfield  which  stands  within 
the  Monument. 

ferent  processes  will  firmly  maintain  the  value  of  their  views 
and  the  fallacy  of  those  of  their  opponents. 

The  standard  of  excellence  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
character  of  the  result  achieved,  the  harvest  indicating  the 
skill  of  the  husbandman  and  the  worth  of  his  methods. 

It  is  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  that  we  are  not 
all  made  to  think  alike,  otherwise  the  affairs  of  the  world 
would  be  of  painful  similarity  and  novelties  rare  indeed.  In 
the  crowded  avenues  of  the  commercial  world  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  originality  of  thought  and  action,  and  though  many 
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schemes  may  seem  so  manifestly  absurd  as  to  provoke  ridi¬ 
cule  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  yet  it  is  wise  to  restrain  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  harsh  criticism  until  the  result  of  such 
ventures  is  fully  developed.  Many  a  man  is  wise  beyond  his 
day  and  generation.  The  emanations  of  his  brain  are  absurd 
to  the  unenlightened  mind  of  his  cotemporaries,  but  he  “gets 
there”  finally. 

The  man  that  first  affirmed  that  anthracite  coal  would  burn 
was  called  a  lunatic,  and  history  tells  us  of  the  hard  lot  that 
befell  poor  Gallileo  on  account  of  disbelief  in  his  startling  the¬ 
ories.  It  would  have  been  hazardous  fifty  years  ago  to  have 
publicly  predicted  the  wonderful  electrical  manifestations  of 
this  age.  Medical  men  would  have  called  it,  and  without  con¬ 
sultation,  too,  paresis  of  the  most  pronounced  character. 

It  is  hard  to  instruct  the  instructed.  It  seems  needless  to 
lead  those  whose  vision  is  as  bright,  perhaps  brighter,  than 
that  of  the  guide.  If  one  could  advance  some  brand  new  sys¬ 
tem  so  at  variance  with  the  orthodoxy  of  brickmaking  as  to 
induce  the  wildest  contradiction,  the  discussion  would  be  en¬ 
joyable  indeed.  Unfortunately,  the  writer  of  this  is  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  imagination  capable  of  engendering  such  a 
merry  war. 

A  lecturer  on  the  eye  began  his  subject  by  saying:  “The 
eye  is  a  very  tender  subject,  which  you  can  ascertain  by 
punching  it  with  a  stick.”  How  often  the  rough  stick  of  ex¬ 
perience  has  punched,  not  the  optic,  but  the  pocket,  and 
though  the  pain  in  the  latter  was  less  acute  than  the  former, 
yet  none  can  doubt  it  was  more  enduring  in  its  character  and 
far  more  difficult  to  recover  from.  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  inclining  to  fatalism,  but  how  frequently  we  see  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  any  new  business  enterprise  meet  with  the  most 
serious  reverses.  These  arise  not  from  any  fault  or  lack  of 
forethought  on  his  part.  A  miserable  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  prevail  to  block  his  progress  toward  success. 
Others,  again,  live  in  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  and  every¬ 
thing  they  do  is  just  the  right  thing  to  produce  a  profit.  A 
successful  business  career  is,  in  a  manner,  thrust  upon  them; 
they  have  rare  good  luck.  Truly,  “there  is  a  Divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will.” 

It  is  said  that  Good  Luck  knocks  at  every  man’s  door, 

But  the  saying  is  open  to  doubt, 

Or,  if  it  be  true,  then  with  three  out  of  four, 

He  called  when  the  owner  was  out. 

It  was  said  of  A.  T.  Stewart  that  he  would  have  no  man 
in  his  employ  that  was  known  to  be  unlucky.  If  business 
men  generally  held  such  views  it  would  require  a  deal  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  before  the  right  sort  of  employes  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Of  course,  much  depends  on  good  management,  but 
yet  even  in  the  face  of  the  best  apparent  management  dis¬ 
asters  come  that  appall  with  their  severity. 

One  general  may  display  far  more  skill  in  a  defeat  than 
another  does  in  a  victory,  yet  the  laurel  wreath  is  for  the 
brow  of  the  conqueror  only.  If  Washington  and  his  band 
had  been  unsuccessful  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  they 
would  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  rebels  of  the 
first  water.  Success  made  them  patriots  of  undying  memory. 
Someone  has  said: 

Treason  never  prospers.  What’s  the  reason? 

Why,  when  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason. 

I  say  again  that  in  some  instances  the  touch  is  like  that  of 
Midas,  turning  all  things  into  gold;  in  others  the  abjectest  re¬ 
verse  is  the  case.  In  this  chase  for  wealth  we  see  men  of 
equal  business  capacity  engaging,  and  marvel  greatly  why  it 
is  that  one  runs  undisturbed  to  the  goal  and  another  has 
hindrances  to  the  end.  One  has  the  easiest  sort  of  a  march 
to  wealth,  the  other  an  up  hill  tramp  to  a  bare  livelihood. 


Let  philosophy  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  mystery  of 
such  diverse  destinies  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  nor  can 
we  reasonably  believe  it  exists  in  the  man  himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  no  business 
man  is  accounted  a  success  until  he  fails  three  or  four  times. 
Failures  in  that  city  are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  boils 
and  seasickness— they  are  nauseous  for  the  time  being,  but 
they  end  in  good. 

After  these  preliminary  utterances  let  me  proceed  to  pen 
the  thoughts  of  a  brickmaker,  one  whom  the  readers  of  this 
journal  may  be  induced  to  say  is  not  very  far  advanced  in 
ideas,  yet  whom  I  can  assure  is  fairly  so  in  years. 

How  radical  has  been  the  change  in  reference  to  what  was 
deemed  essential  in  the  way  of  material  for  making  brick. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  manufacturer  would  not  for  one 
moment  favorably  consider  the  claims  of  a  piece  of  ground 
that  had  not  a  large  amount  of  clay  in  it.  To  be  sure,  he 
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wanted  a  certain  amount  of  loam  top  to  mix  with  the  stronger 
material,  but  it  was  thought  imperative  he  should  have  a 

large  quantity  of  clay,  otherwise  his  product  would  not 
be  merchantable. 

Now  the  search  is  far  more  earnest  for  a  rich  loam  than 
anything  else,  and  this,  if  rightly  manipulated,  will  satisfy 
his  needs.  I  would  say  right  here  what  should  have  been  said 
ere  this,  that  these  remarks  and  everything  else  in  this 
article  have  special  reference  to  brickmaking  as  it  exists  and 
has  existed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

While  it  is  true  a  small,  very  small,  amount,  compara¬ 
tively,  of  strong  clay  will  give  the  brick  greater  solidity  and 
enable  them  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  transportation  better,  yet 
it  is  not  at  present  deemed  so  vital  as  to  be  indispensable. 
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I  once  heard  an  experienced  brickmaker  say  that  a  little 
strong  clay  grated,  as  the  cook  does  nutmeg,  over  a  pit  of 
clay  was  sufficient,  in  his  estimation,  for  the  purpose.  Of 
course,  this  was  practically  saying  that  none  at  all  was 
needed. 

The  modern  method  of  drying  the  green  brick  in  ovens  has 
operated  to  prevent  the  large  use  of  strong  clay,  the 
weak  stuff  being  far  less  liable  to  cracking  and  breaking 
on  account  of  there  not  being  so  much  shrinkage.  Any  brick 
manufacturer  operating  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  will  con¬ 
firm  the  observation  that  large  plants  are  now  being  run  on 
lands  that  were  thought  to  be  exhausted  of  their  clay  re¬ 
sources  long  ago,  and  were  so  in  the  estimation  of  the  brick- 
maker  of  that  day. 

Perhaps  this  change  can  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that 
necessity  has  driven  the  brickmaker  to  the  use  of  material 
other  than  strong  clay.  The  latter  was  long  ago  exhausted 
in  these  parts. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  the  brickmaker,  of  course,  the 
great  fundamental  essential  is  capital.  The  beginner  will 
soon  find  that  an  insufficiency  of  this  needful  article  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  capital  punishment.  He  will  covet  the 
-quick  action  of  electrocution  or  hanging,  but  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  length  of  time  given  him  for  repentance. 

Every  man’s  business  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
him.  It  should  not  entail  a  mere  tread  mill  existence— a 
round  of  weary  hours  that  make  him  incompetent  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  the  fireside  alter  the  activities  of  the  day  are 
over.  There  is  no  blacker  cloud  in  the  commercial  sky  than 
debt— no  more  sickening  annoyance  than  the  oft  repeated  de¬ 
mands  of  importunate  creditors  for  their  bills. 

Measure  your  enterprise  by  the  amount  of  your  means  and 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demon  of  debt.  In  considering 
the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  start  a  plant  containing  all 
modern  improvements,  it  were  well  to  determine  the  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  desired  and  the  character  of  the  machinery  to  be 
operated.  This  determined,  get  an  estimate  from  some  reliable 
party  that  advertises  in  this  journal.  After  the  cost  of  the 
same  is  obtained  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  say  with  Mr. 
Jesse  Adams’s  Texan  lumberman:  “If  I  had  that  amount  of 
money  what  would  I  want  with  a  brickyard?”  Mr.  A.’s 
story,  of  cotu’se,  applies  to  a  sawmill,  but  the  view  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  brickman  will  accord  with  the  wrestler  of  logs. 

Having  now  the  capital  and  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  material  thereon  to  manufacture  merchantable 
brick,  the  next  need  is  suitable  improvements  on  fixtures  for 
the  purpose. 

The  character  of  the  machinery  and  buildings  to  be  erected 
should  be  determined  by  the  length  of  time  the  clay  will  en¬ 
dure,  the  probable  number  of  bricks  it  will  make.  By  a  sim¬ 
ple  calculation  some  idea  of  these  points  may  be  formed,  and 
the  result  should  define  the  dimensions  of  the  plant. 

If  the  material  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  almost  beyond  com¬ 
putation  the  owner  can  afford  to  spend  far  more  money  on 
his  equipments  than  if  the  supply  is  so  limited  as  to  make 
it  certain  he  cannot  remain  there  longer  than  a  few  years. 
The  quantity  of  available  material  becomes  therefore  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  highest  importance  at  the  very  outset. 

The  cost  of  erection  is  so  great  and  the  financial  result  of  a 
sale  at  demolition  is  so  small,  it  is  of  vital  significance  that 
high  priced  improvements  should  only  be  placed  on  lots  where 
the  clay  is  very  abundant.  It  frequently  happens  that  yards 
are  started  for  the  mere  purpose  of  supplying  some  notably 
large  operation  only.  It  is  not  intended  they  should  continue 
in  existence  after  such  building  is  completed.  In  such  cases 
only  essential  machinery,  etc.,  is  constructed,  and  these  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  If  the  continuance  of  the  business 
is  certain  for  a  long  term  of  years  I  am  a  firm  friend  to  good, 
substantial  improvements. 

We  had  an  old,  experienced  carpenter  in  our  employ,  and  it 
became  his  duty  to  erect  a  large  shed  for  the  storage  of 
bricks.  The  pieces  of  timber  he  used  for  that  purpose  were 


so  immense  in  size  as  to  cause  him  to  be  laughed  at.  He  was 
frequently  asked  if  he  was  building  a  “sky  scraper.”  Sub¬ 
sequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  old  mechanic,  for 
not  long  after  the  completion  of  this  shed  a  storm  of  cy¬ 
clonic  proclivities  invaded  our  town  that  twisted  kindred 
improvements  into  fantastic  shapes,  while  this  particular  shed 
was  only  fumigated.  A  trifle  more  lumber,  labor  and  nails 
will  enable  you  to  approach  your  brick  works  the  morning 
after  a  wild  windstorm  with  an  assurance  you  will  not  feel 
if  you  have  been  sparing  of  these  articles. 

Many  yards  are  spoiled  in  appearance  and  effectiveness  by 
having  buildings  tacked  on  to  buildings  after  the  plant  has 
been  completed.  The  original  design  was  a  production  of  say 
40,000  brick  per  day,  but  the  demand  justified  the  making 
of  double  that  number,  and,  of  course,  new  buildings  or  ad¬ 
ditions  had  to  be  erected  to  do  it.  These  buildings  were  added 
to  those  primarily  erected,  in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways,  and  thus 
the  appearance  and  usefulness  of  the  whole  was  seriously 
impaired. 

Now,  if  possible,  allow  for  growth  when  placing  the  orig¬ 
inal  buildings.  Construct  them  by  the  same  rule  of  action 
that  controls  you  when  you  buy  your  boy  a  pair  of  trousers, 
satisfied  that  though  at  present  too  long  for  his  needs,  yet 
healthy  growth  will  soon  fill  them.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming 
the  beginner  has  the  means  to  do  these  things.  If  such  is 
not  the  case  he  must  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  pay  for 
only.  These  words,  “pay  for,”  should  be  printed  in  italics; 
they  are  of  such  wonderful  importance. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 

AND  USE.* 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


THE  MATERIAL  GEOLOGICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

■.«.  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  geological  origin 
;V  and  relations  of  the  clays  has  a  prac- 
V  tical  value  in  the  development  of  all 
N  clay  industries.  It  gives  information 
as  to  the  possible  or  probable  position 
and  extent  of  deposits  of  this  material, 
and  is  therefore  almost  indispensable 
in  the  search  for  clays  and  in  investi¬ 
gating  local  possibilities.  If  rightly 
interpreted,  it  furnishes  valuable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  probable  nature 
and  qualities  which  may  be  expected 
iu  clay  from  a  given  geological  horizon  or  under  given  geo¬ 
logical  and  geographical  conditions.  Furthemore,  the  study 
of  the  geology  of  clays  gives  a  basis  for  all  subsequent  knowl¬ 
edge  and  investigations  and  a  breadth  to  the  same  which  is 
indispensable  in  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 


GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY. 

The  geological  history  of  the,  clay  deposits  is  the  geological 
history  of  all  deposits,  for  the  clays  constitute  a  notable  per¬ 
centage  in  almost  or  quite  all  of  the  strata  and  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  number  of  the  strata.  Its  elements,  con¬ 
stituting,  as  they  do,  a  large  proportion  of  the  known  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  strata,  were  undoubtedly  important  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  original  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  primitive  or  original  crust  of  the  earth  has  probably 
never  been  seen  by  man,  and  is  presumably  nowhere  exposed 
at  this  time.  The  ages  which  have  elapsed  since  the  earth’s 
crust  first  assumed  solid  form  are  so  vast  and  the  forces 
which  have  prevailed  have  been  so  powerful  that  all  exposed 
surfaces  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust  and  are  undis- 
tinguishably  embodied  in  later  geological  formations. 

The  Archean  or  crystalline  rocks  are  the  oldest  known 
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rocks  and  were  formerly  considered  primitive,  but  their 
structural  condition  gives  evidences  of  a  more  remote  source, 
probably  the  primitive  crust,  and  a  probable  sedimentary  ori¬ 
gin  for  many  of  their  strata,  although  others  are  unques¬ 
tionably  eruptive. 

The  early  Archean  land,  as  far  as  known,  consisted  of  a 
great  angular  belt,  with  its  apex  near  the  Lake  Superior  re¬ 
gion,  and  one  arm  extending  northwesterly  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
the  other  arm  extending  northeasterly  to  Labrador,  with 
Hudson  Bay  lying  between  them.  Elongated  islands  also 
extended  approximately  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  lines  and  furnished  the  foundation  and  nuclei  of 
the  present  mountain  ranges.  Isolated  granetic  islands  of 
Archean  rocks  also  existed  in  the  primitive  sea. 

From  these  primitive  land  areas  all  later  deposits  have 
been  formed.  From  earliest  geological  time  the  same  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  now  at  work  wearing  away  the  land  surface 
and  filling  up  the  sea  have  been  at  work,  always  active,  but 
individually  magnified  or  retarded  by  the  great  climatic  varia¬ 
tions  winch  have  accompanied  the  passage  of  time.  The 
rains,  charged  with  dissolved  gases,  have  softened  and  worn 
the  rocky  surfaces.  By  taking  up  the  soluble  portions  the 
waters  decompose  and  disintegrate  the  most  lasting  rocks. 
In  this  they  are  greatly  aided  by  the  disruptive  power  of 
frost.  The  seas,  working  at  the  coast  line,  undermine  the 
cliffs,  tumble  the  rocks  into  the  surf  and  grind  them  into 
sand  and  pebbles. 

The  residuary  products  of  these  agencies  are  washed  into 
the  seas,  covering  the  bed  rock  and  forming  a  layer  above 
it,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  attain  great  thickness 
and  a  great  geographic  extent.  As  the  ages  pass  other  de¬ 
posits  are  formed  above  which  vary  with  the  material  from 
which  they  are  formed  and  the  agencies  active  in  their  forma¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  daily  decay  of  the  strata  seems  small,  yet 
the  accumulated  work  of  these  agencies  for  centuries  has 
pulled  down  mountains  and  built  up  deposits  which,  being 
elevated  by  movements  in  the  earth’s  crust,  have  formed  new 
continents,  which  have  in  turn  been  subjected  to  the  same 
agencies  and  the  same  history,  varied  by  the  circumstances 
of  location  and  time.  Each  age  has  been  marked  by  dis¬ 
tinct  animal  and  vegetable  forms  which  show  variations  of 
climate  and  conditions,  which  are  hard  to  realize  at  this  time. 
Thus  has  originated  the  stratified  formations. 

ARCHEAN  ROCKS  THE  CENTER  OF  GEOLOGICAL 

GROWTH. 

From  the  Archean  nuclei  in  every  direction  the  strata  have 
spread  out  and  the  land  gradually  increased  with  the  pass¬ 
age  of  ages.  From  the  present  Archean  outcrops  passing  in 
any  direction  the  traveler  will  in  general  descend  in  altitude 
relative  to  the  sea  level  as  he  ascends  in  geological  succes¬ 
sion.  The  older  formations  are  undermost,  but  outcrop  at 
the  surface  nearest  the  Archean  formations.  The  later  forma¬ 
tions  are  uppermost  and  in  general  appear  at  the  surface, 
the  farthest  geographically  removed  from  the  original  source 
of  all  these  superincumbent  strata.  In  many  cases  forma¬ 
tions  have  not,  from  various  causes,  been  locally  deposited, 
and  in  no  place  is  the  geological  scale  found  complete.  It 
is  only  as  the  continental  deposits  are  examined  as  a  whole 
that  their  relative  sequence  and  importance  is  rightly  under¬ 
stood. 

Geological  history  shows  that  from  Archean  times  the 
land  surface  gradually  extended  until  during  the  Carbonifer¬ 
ous  period  only  a  shallow  sea  existed  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  valleys.  During  tertiary  times  the  land  surface  still 
further  appeared,  the  progenitor  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  how¬ 
ever,  still  cutting  deeply  into  the  Mississippi  valley  and  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  north  as  Cairo,  Ill.  During  these  ages  the 
streams  had  cut  deeply  into  the  strata,  forming  extended 
drainage  systems,  which  were,  however,  approximately  the 
same  as  the  drainage  systems  at  present.  They  have  been 


greatly  altered  in  portions  of  northern  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  glacial  action  during  the  Quarternary  period. 
During  the  glacial  epochs  of  the  Quarternary  period,  which 
were  comparatively  recent  in  geological  time,  the  ice,  in  great 
glaciers,  overran  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States 
and  greatly  transformed  the  aspect  of  the  country.  The  hill 
tops  were  planed  off  and  the  valleys  filled  with  the  debris. 
Great  local  changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  rivers  and 
by  the  formation  of  lakes.  Vast  stretches  of  country  were 
inundated  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  marked  fluvial  and 
lacustrine  conditions  prevailed. 

This  brief  description  can  give  only  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  historical  geology  of  the  United  States,  which  should 
be  greatly  elaborated  to  give  a  thorough  understanding  of 
geological  growth.  The  ages  here  so  briefly  viewed,  when 
studied  in  their  continental  relations,  are  classified  by  geolo¬ 
gists  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  uatural  position,  the  oldest  and  geologically 
the  lowest  strata  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  later 
and  geologically  higher  strata  being  at  the  top,  each  arranged 
in  its  order  of  succession: 

TABLE  OF  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


Age. 

Group. 

Formation. 

Quaternary. 

Pleistocene. 

Cenozoic. 

Tertiary. 

Pliocene. 

Miocene. 

Eocene. 

Cretaceous. 

Upper  Cretaceous. 

Middle  Cretaceous. 

Lower  Cretaceous. 

Mesozoic. 

Jurassic. 

Jurassic. 

Triassic. 

Triassic. 

Carbonifer¬ 

ous. 

Permo  Carboniferous. 

Upper  Coal  Measures. 

Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Sub  Carboniferous. 

Devonian. 

Catskill. 

Chemung. 

Hamilton. 

Corniferous. 

Oriskany. 

Paleozoic. 

Upper. 

Lower  Heidelberg. 

Salina.  (  Niagara. 

Niagara.  <  Clinton. 

t  Medina. 

Silurian. 

,  | 

i  . 

Lower. 

Hudson  River.  S  Hudson  River. 

<  Utica. 

Trenton.  <  Trenton. 

<  Galena. 

Chazy. 

Calciferous. 

Cambrian. 

Potsdam. 

Keweenian. 

Azoic. 

Archean. 

Algonquin. 

Laurentian. 

The  geographical  arrangement  of  these  various  strata  can 
be  found  on  any  good  geological  map.  Detailed  State  or 
county  maps  are.  however,  essential  for  practical  study. 
These  deposits,  as  above  described,  constitute  the  broad  gen- 
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eral  divisions  into  which  the  strata  are  divided  geologically 
and  serve  also  to  classify  the  accompanying  clays. 

SOURCES  OF  CLAYS. 

Of  these  geological  groups  the  Palezoic  and  Azoic  strata 
are,  as  a  rule,  uuless  altered  by  atmospheric  agencies,  mostly 
hardened  or  indurated.  The  clays  are  formed  by  pressure 
and  the  lapse  of  time  into  argillite,  slates  and  shales.  In 
these  forms  the  plastic  feature  of  clay  is  temporarily  lost. 
Such  forms  of  clay  are  not  available  for  brickmaking  or  other 
similar  use  without  more  or  less  preliminary  working.  For 
ordinary  brick  this  is  too  expensive,  but  for  the  higher  grades 
of  clay  goods,  in  which  paving  brick  may  be  included,  the 
value  of  the  product  will  often  warrant  the  expense.  Hence 
these  deposits  may  be  regarded  as  sources  of  some  of  the 
best  clays.  Beside  these  indurated  clays  the  residual  clays 
of  these  strata  are  important. 

The  residual  clays  are  those  which  result  from  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  rocks  in  place.  The  soluble  and  binding  materi¬ 
als  are  leached  out  and  washed  away  and  leave  the  insoluble 
materials  in  a  more  or  less  divided  form,  as  clay.  This  takes 
its  character  from  the  character  of  the  rock  from  which  it 
is  derived,  modified  by  the  action  of  water.  Some  of  the 
purest  clays  are  derived  in  this  way  from  feldspathic  rocks, 
from  which  the  alkalies  have  been  leached,  leaving  a  clay 
closely  resembling  kaolin  (pure  clay).  Other  less  pure  clays 
are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
etc.  In  each  case,  however,  the  soluble  constituents  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  gone,  leaving  the  insoluble  silicates,  quartz 
grains,  alumina  and  ferric  oxide.  In  regions  beyond  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  glacial  influences  these  deposits  are  frequently  very 
extensive. 

“Throughout  nearly  the  entire  region  underlaid  by  crystal¬ 
line  rocks  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  soil  is  red  clay,  which  is  a  residual  deposit  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  subaerial  alteration  of  the  rocks  on  which  it 
rests.  Over  large  areas  this  alteration  reaches  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  but  owing  to  lack  of  ex¬ 
posure  its'  full  extent  is  seldom  seen.”  (Bui.  No.  56,  United 
States  Geol.  Survey— J.  C.  Russell.) 

These  residual  clays  are  present  wherever  exposed  rock 
surfaces  have  been  subjected  to  atmospheric  agencies  and  the 
resultant  deposits  have  uot  been  washed  away  and  re¬ 
wrought.  The  glacial  drift  and  other  Quaternary  strata  also 
furnish  abundance  of  clays,  which,  however,  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  higher  classes  of 
clay  goods,  although  in  places  they  have  been  successfully 
utilized  for  paving  brick. 

Drift  clays  are  the  result  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
ice  during  the  Glacial  period,  by  which  the  various  formations 
were  ground  up  and  mechanically  transported  and  redepos¬ 
ited  largely  without  the  aid  of  water.  These  clays  represent 
the  character  of  the  mother  rock  quite  accurately.  The  solu¬ 
ble  matter  is  largely  retained  and  not  leached  out,  except  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  since  their  deposition.  Others  of  the 
Quaternary  strata,  however,  were  rewrought  by  the  drainage 
waters  and  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  more  recent  allu¬ 
vial  clays. 

The  glacial  deposits,  the  stratified  deposits  and  also  their 
residuary  products  are  the  sources  from  which  the  lacustral 
and  alluvial  clays  are  derived.  The  eroding  waters  taking 
up  such  portions  of  the  surface  as  the  strength  of  the  cuiTent 
permits  Avash  them  into  the  water  courses,  ponds,  lakes,  etc., 
and  deposit  them  in  the  still  waters.  The  water  thus  acts 
as  a  separating  and  classifying  medium,  dividing  the  heavier 
from  the  lighter  products  of  erosion  and  depositing  each  by 
itself. 

AZOIC  AND  LOWER  PALEOZOIC  CLAYS. 

The  unaltered  rock  of  the  Azoic  age  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  utilized  for  its  clays.  Its  residuary  deposits  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  value,  as  among  them  are  frequently 


found  some  of  the  purest  of  the  clays,  which  are  utilized 
for  the  higher  grades  of  clayworking.  At  Williamsburg, 
N.  Y.  (see  Appleton’s  Encyclopedia  on  “Clay”)  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.  (Geol.  of  N.  J.,  p.  323),  the  altered  rocks  of  the  granitic 
formation  are  utilized  as  sources  of  this  material.  Through 
the  driftless  area  of  Wisconsin,  near  the  line  of  junction 
of  the  granitic  rocks  with  the  overlying  Cambrian,  deposits 
of  altered  or  kaolinized  azoic  rocks  have  been  found.  (See 
Geology  of  Wisconsin;  also  article  on  Kaolin  by  Roland 
Irving,  A.  M.) 

The  Potsdam  strata  next  overlying  the  archean  rocks, 
while  largely  a  sandstone,  is,  through  the  upper  Mississippi 
valley  at  least,  extensively  imbedded  with  argillaceous 
shales,  which  undoubtedly  can,  in  many  cases,  both  in  their 
unaltered  as  well  as  their  residual  form,  be  utilized  as 
sources  of  various  grades  of  clays.  The  Trenton  is  quite 
universally  a  limestone  and  of  little  value  as  a  clay  bearer, 
except  sometimes  perhaps  in  the  residual  form. 

Clays  are  also  found  in  the  following  formations: 

In  the  Utica  slate  (the  lower  member  of  the  Hudson  River 
formation)  as  a  dark  carbonaceous  clay  slate,  hard  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  soft  in  New  York,  sometimes  interbedded  with  im¬ 
pure  limestone. 

In  the  Hudson  River  shale  as  shales  and  slates  more  or 
less  interbedded  with  limestone  (over  5,000  feet  thick  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  200  feet  thick  in  Illinois). 

In  the  Salina  (or  Onondaga  salt  group)  as  a  red  shale  (in 
New  York  State,  from  1  to  500  feet  thick). 

In  the  Devonian  formation  as  the  Marcellus  shales,  a 
black  slate,  somewhat  bituminous.  As  the  Hamilton  group, 
consisting  of  slates,  shales  and  sandstones,  300  to  700  feet 
thick;  as  the  Genesee  formation,  the  black  slate  of  the  West 
and  South;  as  the  Portage  group,  consisting  of  shales  and 
flagstones;  as  the  Chemung  group,  consisting  of  thin  bedded 
shales,  sandstones  and  flagstones. 

CARBONIFEROUS  CLAYS. 

The  carboniferous  formation,  which  is  next  in  geological 
order,  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  source  of  the  better 
grades  of  clays,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  widely  utilized 
to  furnish  paving  brick  clays  than  any  other  mentioned  or 
to  be  mentioned.  In  fact,  at  present  this  formation  is  sup¬ 
plying  more  of  the  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
than  all  others  combined.  This  is  doubtless  somewhat  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  these  strata  also  produce  the  coal 
so  necessary  for  fuel  in  the  operations  of  brickmaking.  But 
it  is  most  largely  due  to  the  quality,  quantity  and  general 
availability  of  the  clays  from  this  source. 

MESOZOIC  AND  CENOZOIC  CLAYS. 

The  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  deposits,  which  also  include 
the  drift  deposits  before  considered,  differ  widely  *from  the 
preceding  in  general  character,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  being 
indurated,  they  are  in  general  largely  composed  of  uncon¬ 
solidated  earthy  formations,  but  little  altered  from  their 
original  sedimentary  condition.  The  clays  of  these  forma¬ 
tions  are  probably  more  widely  utilized  for  brick  manufacture 
than  any  other,  almost  all  of  the  common  brick  clays  being 
derived  from  the  later  strata  of  these  formations  and  others 
furnishing  many  clays  valuable  for  the  higher  uses.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  clays  of  these  forma¬ 
tions: 

The  Triassic  formation  usually  consists  of  dark  sandstones, 
soft  shales  and  coarse  conglomerates. 

The  Cretaceous  formation  contains,  in  its  lower  measures, 
the  Gay  Head  clays  of  Massachusetts,  the  plastic  clays  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Potomac  clays  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  the  Tuscaloosa  and  Trinity  clays  of  the  South.  (Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  1891,  pp.  492-494.)  In  its 
upper  measures  the  Cretaceous  contains  the  valuable  Amboy 
clays  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Dakota  and  Benton  clays  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

To  the  Tertiary  formation  belong  most  of  the  deposits  of 
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the  great  plain,  the  deposits  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley 
and  the  coastal  deposits  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean. 

To  the  Quaternary  or  Pleistocene  formations  belong  the 
Glacial  deposits  of  the  northern  States,  the  loess  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley,  the  Lacus  trial  and  Terrace  deposits 
formed  in  and  by  the  ancient  glacial  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  above  review  furnishes  but  a  brief  glance  at  each  of 
the  claybearing  strata  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  basis 
for  systematic  study. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  clays  of  more  or  less  im¬ 
portance  are  found  in  many  of  the  strata.  The  localities  are 
indeed  few  where  clay  of  some  sort  cannot  be  obtained 
which  will  be  found  suitable  for  ordinary  building  brick.  For 
paving  brick  and  the  higher  grade  of  clay  wares  a  quality 
of  clay  is  required  which  is  not  so  universally  distributed, 
and  for  these  uses  the  quality  of  the  clay  needs  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  that  which  has 
been  written  that  a  stratum  containing  clay  at  one  place  will 
always  contain  a  clay  of  the  same  character  at  every  other 
place  where  it  is  found,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  strata 
vary  greatly  throughout  their  geographic  extent,  and  a  clay 
may  not  be  persistent  but  for  limited  area,  and  may  and 
usually  does  vary  radically  in  character  in  a  very  limited 
range  of  territory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  various  strata 
have  marked  characteristics  which  are  quite  persistent,  and 
in  them  seldom  or  never  will  valuable  clay  deposits  be  found, 
while  in  the  claybearing  deposits  the  likelihood  of  encounter¬ 
ing  valuable  deposits  which  may  be  utilized  will  warrant 
reasonable  expenditEires  for  a  systematic  search. 


duction  of  architectural  terra  cotta  work  in  this  vicinity. 

The  plans  have  already  been  fully  prepared  and  carefully 
devised  by  practical  men,  who  have  mature  experience  and 
ample  capital,  the  buildings  are  well  under  way,  and  the 
kilns  are  being  built. 

This  factory  is  being  erected  at  Juniata  street  and  Wissa- 
hickon  avenue.  The  main  building  will  be  160x60  feet 
and  two  stories  high.  There  will  also  be  an  annex  or  wing 
of  90x45  feet,  to  be  used  for  special  purposes. 

It  will  be  supplied  with  all  the  most  approved  appliances 
and  machinery  which  experience  has  taught  the  proprietors 
are  requisite  to  produce  the  best  grades  of  structural  terra 
cotta. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  ven¬ 
tilation  for  drying  the  products— an  important  feature  in  all 
clayworking  plants— also  to  the  important  matter  of  efficient 
lighting  of  the  studios  and  workshops. 

The  works  will  be  ready  for  operation  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  staff  being  already  well  selected  and  ready  to  begin. 
The  company  anticipate  a  very  busy  season,  for  the  building- 
outlook  is  good  and.  the  demand  increasing. 

The  promoters  are  well  known  and  very  popular  young 
men,  who  have  been  identified  with  the  terra  cotta  business 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  several  years  past. 

Mr.  Ira  Conkling  is  a  thoroughly  practical  clayworker, 
who  has  step  by  step  worked  himself  up  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  His  early  years 
were  spent  in  the  yellow  ware  pottery  of  Alfred  Hall  at 
Perth  Amboy.  In  1879  he  desired  to  learn  terra  cotta  work, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston  Terra  Cotta  Company, 


♦Copyright,  1894,  by  Daniel  W.  Mead. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokkek. 

ANOTHER  TERRA  COTTA  WORKS  FOR  PHILADELPHIA. 

—The  Conkling-Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Company— 
Philadelphia  begins  the  new  year  with  a  large  addition 
to  its  already  extensive  clayworking  industries.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  factories  for  tin*  pro¬ 


to  study  under  James  Taylor  the  model  and  moldmaking 
department  of  architectural  work.  During  his  residence  in 
Boston  he  gave  his  evenings  to  study  in  the  studio  of  True¬ 
man  H.  Bartlett,  the  eminent  sculptor.  Here  he  rapidly  won 
the  good  will  and  respect  of  his  instructor  by  his  ability  and 
industry,  and  became  an  efficient  modeler.  After  two  years 
he  returned  to  Perth  Amboy  and  for  some  time  was  employed 
in  the  terra  cotta  works  of  that  city.  About  1884  he  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  and  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  Stevens, 
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Conklins  &  Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Company  on  Girard  ave¬ 
nue  and  Forty-sixth  street.  This  company  met  with  good 
success  from  its  commencement,  and  has  undertaken  and 
successfully  performed  several  very  notable  contracts  of 
large  amounts,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  depot,  Broad  and  Market  streets;  the  Drexel 
Building  and  the  Waldorf  Hotel  in  New  York. 

In  November,  1893,  the  company  and  works  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  New  York  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
and  Mr.  Conkling  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  works,  to  succeed  James  Taylor,  who  retired  at  that 
time.  This  connection  only  existed  for  one  year,  when  Mr. 
Conkling  and  Mr.  Armstrong  withdrew  from  the  combina¬ 
tion,  and  have  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  reorganize  the 
local  trade  upon  a  purely  local  basis. 

This  new  enterprise  will  surely  succeed  and  will  probably 
prove  the  crowning  effort  of  Mr.  Conkling’s  career.  He  de¬ 
serves  success,  for  he  has  worked  hard  to  earn  it.  He  is 
courteous  and  reliable  in  business,  considerate  to  his  em¬ 
ployes,  and  popular  with  the  architects  and  builders  of  the 
Quaker  city.  VIDEX. 


OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac= 
turers’  Association,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
February  12,  13,  14  and  15,  1895. 


To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B„  M.  A.: 

Gentlemen— As  previously  announced,  our  next  yearly 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  beginning  Tuesday, 
Feb.  12,  and  continuing  the  balance  of  the  week. 

PROGRAMME. 

—First  Session,  Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M.— 

Enrollment  of  Members  and  Roll  Call. 

President’s  Annual  Address, 

W.  H.  Alsip,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Report  of  Treasurer, 

John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

1.  “Looking  Backward.” 

General  Discussion  led  by  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NOTE. — At  the  close  of  each  Address  or  Essay  the  sub¬ 
ject  UNDER  CONSIDERATION  WILL  BE  FULLY  DISCUSSED. 

— Tuesday  Evening,  8:30  O’clock— 

The  Annual  Powwow  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening  at 
8  o’clock. 

—Second  Session,  Wednesday,  9:30  A.  M.— 

2.  Address,  “Management  of  Brick  Works,” 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Discussion  to  be  led  by  Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

3.  Essay,  "Testing  of  Clays,” 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Discussion  to  be  led  by . 

4.  “Drying  Brick,”  General  Discussion, 

Led  by  John  F.  Seddon,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5.  Essay,  “Paving  Brick  from  the  Standpoint  of  Engineer 
and  Manufacturer,” 

Daniel  W.  Mead,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Discussion  led  by . 

—Third  Session,  Wednesday,  2:30  P.  M.— 

0.  Essay.  “The  Soft  Mud  Process,  Its  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages.”  John  Greusel.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Discussion  to  be  led  by  A.  S.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

7.  “Burning  Brick,”  General  Discussion, 

Led  by  L.  U.  Nickell,  Fulton,  Mo. 

8.  “Consolidation  a  Cure  for  Demoralizing  Competition.” 

General  Discussion,  led  by  John  O.  Shares,  New  Haven, 

9.  Question  Box. 

1.  Is  Shale  Improved  by  Weathering,  or  is  it  better 
worked  direct  from  bank? 

2.  What  quantity  would  be  considered  a  fair  average 
of  No.  1  face  brick  from  an  ordinary  continous  kiln,  working 
under  fair  conditions  as  regards  fuel  and  labor? 

3.  Is  it  practicable  when  burning  brick  with  oil  to 
watersmoke  with  that  fuel? 

4.  Which  is  the  best  practical  way  of  preparing  shale 
for  high  class  dry  pressed  brick? 

5.  Which  is  the  best  way  or  method  of  settimr  shape 
or  ornamental  brick  in  a  down  draft  kiln? 

6.  Have  any  members  of  the  craft  with  an  experience 
exceeding  ten  years  found  a  red  or  black  mortar  that  does  not 
fade  or  bleach  out?  Do  not  these  colors  all  bleach  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  rain,  frost  and  alternate  sunshine? 

7.  Does  it  pay  to  carry  insurance  against  brickyard 
casualties,  and  what  is  the  cost? 

— Fourth  Session,  Thursday,  9:30  A.  M.— 

10.  Essay,  “My  Experience  in  the  Manufacture  and  Lay¬ 
ing  of  Paving  Brick,” 

J.  A.  Buckstaff,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Discussion  led  by . 

11.  “Can  Shale  Paving  Brick  be  Toughened  by  the  Anneal¬ 
ing  Process?” 

General  discussion,  led  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Williams,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

12.  “Elements  of  a  Good  Paving  Brick.” 

General  Discussion,  led  by  Commodore  W.  J.  Kountz,  Alle¬ 
gheny  City,  Pa.,  and  D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  sample  brick. 

13.  The  Question  Box. 

8.  Given  an  almost  level  tract  of  land,  with  very  little 
chance  of  drainage,  and  shale  the  material,  what  would  be 
the  most  feasible  plan  for  bringing  material  into  sheds  or  to 
crusher  direct,  as  the  case  may  be? 

9.  What  weight  of  coal  slack  or  anthracite  screenings 
can  be  safely  used  to  harden  salmon  brick  by  mixing  with 
clay  at  the  time  it  is  pugged? 

10.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  piece  and  day  work  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick? 

11.  How  many  of  the  members  use  grog,  and  in  what 
proportion,  for  molding  sand  faced,  soft  or  stiff  mud  brick? 
What  are  its  special  advantages? 

12.  Does  the  admixture  of  sand  with  shale  improve  that 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick? 

13.  In  the  manufacture  of  brick  manufactured  from 
shale,  is  uniformity  of  color  essential  to  uniformity  of  quality? 

14.  What  degree  of  success  has  the  craft  generally  had 
in  the  drying  off  or  watersmoking  in  common  up  draft  kilns 
with  ordinary  soft  coal?  And  with  wood  at  $2.50  per  cord, 
and  coal  at  $2.00  per  ton,  which  is  the  cheapest  for  drying  off 
purposes  ? 

—Fifth  Session,  Thursday,  2:30  P.  M.— 

14.  Address,  “Danger  Signals,” 

Robert  W.  Lyle,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Discussion  led  by . 

15.  “Brickmaking  Up  to  Date.” 

General  Discussion,  led  by  a  member  of  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Brick  Manufacturers’  Exchange,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

— Friday  and  Saturday — 

Will  be  devoted  to  side  trips  to  brick  works  and  to  various 
points  of  interest  in  and  about  the  city,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  local  Committee  on  Entertainment. 

—The  Hollenden,  the  Place  of  Meeting.— 

Very  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Hollenden  Hotel  for  the  entertainment  of  all  delegates  and 
those  who  may  accompany  them.  This  great  hotel  has  am¬ 
ple  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  will  attend, 
and  its  reputation,  which  is  world  wide,  is  a  guarantee  that 
every  comfort  will  be  provided.  A  minimum  rate  of  $3  a  day 
on  the  American  plan  and  $1  and  up  on  the  European  plan 
has  been  secured.  Those  who  will  be  accompanied  by  ladies 
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and  others  who  want  special  accommodations  are  requested 
to  notify  the  manager  of  the  hotel  in  advance. 

—Reduced  Railroad  Rates  and  How  to  Get  Them.— 
Reduced  railroad  rates  for  members  and  those  who  accom 
pany  them  have  been  arranged  for  on  the  certificate  plan  over 
all  lines  composing  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  The  Boston  Passenger  Committee 
and  the  Southern  Passenger  Association,  which  cover  all  ter¬ 
ritory  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Those  coming  from  the 
West  are  requested  to  use  mileage  to  traffic  points  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  purchase  tickets  and 
secure  the  required  certificate  which  will  entitle  them  to  re¬ 
duced  rate  returning  to  that  point. 

Each  person  desiring  the  excursion  rate  must  purchase  a 
first-class  ticket  and  pay  full  fare  to  Cleveland,  taking  a 
printed  certificate  from  the  ticket  agent  stating  that  ticket 
has  been  purchased  at  the  regular  rate.  This,  when  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Secretary,  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  a  re¬ 
turn  ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare,  thus  making  a  two- 
thirds  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Those  desiring  tickets  should 
present  themselves  at  the  ticket 
office  at  least  thirty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  of  trains. 

Should  any  ticket  agent  fail  to 
have  a  blank  certificate,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  receipt  for  the  amount 
paid,  stating  that  it  is  for  one 
first-class  fare,  and  bearing  the 
agent’s  stamp,  should  be  taken, 
and  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  to  obtain  the  re¬ 
duced  rate  returning,  which  can¬ 
not  be  done  if  proper  receipt  or 
certificate  is  not  taken. 

— Exhibition  Rooms— 

For  the  display  of  specimen  brick, 
models  of  machinery,  etc.,  will  be 
provided  in  the  hotel  free  of 
charge.  These  rooms  will  be 
closed  during  the  sessions  of  the 
convention,  but  will  be  open  to 
every  one  at  all  other  hours. 

Those  intending  to  make  exhibits 
are  requested  to  at  once  advise 
the  Secretary,  T.  A.  Randall,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  as  to  the  amount  of 
space  desired. 

Every  brickmaker  in  America 
is  invited  to  join  the  Association, 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  all 
who  can  will  come  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to  advance  the  ma¬ 
terial  interests  of  the  entire  clayworking  craft. 

— How  to  Become  a  Member.— 

Brickmakers  desiring  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Association  or  the  official  report  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  can  obtain  same  by  addressing  the  Secretary.  The 
requisite  of  membership  is  an  interest  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  brick  and  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  $3 
and  an  annual  fee  of  $2.  Craftsmen  who  are  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  coming  convention,  but  wishing  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  the  National  Association,  and  to  secure  a  copy  of 
the  official  report  of  the  Cleveland  convention,  are  requested 
to  send  their  name  and  address  to  the  Secretary  for  enroll¬ 
ment.  Respectfully  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  H.  ALSIF,  President. 

THEODORE  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 


OHIO’S  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association  will  hold 
its  next  annual  convention  at  Cleveland,  Feb.  12  to  15,  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  which  convenes  there  the  12th. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  conflict  of  interest,  and  to 
enable  the  members  of  the  State  Association  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  National  body,  which  holds  only  day  sessions, 
the  State  Association  will  hold  its  meetings  the  evenings  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  President’s  Annual  Address— W.  B.  McClure,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident,  Warsaw,  O. 

2.  “A  Few  Things  to  Know  About  Tile  Making” — E.  H. 
Cook,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

3.  “Technical  Education  of  Clay  workers”— A  report.  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O. 

4.  “Tile  Plant  Fixtures”— William  C.  Wilson,  Brice,  O. 

5.  “Some  Things  in  Making  Drain  Tile” — J.  J.  W.  Billings¬ 
ley,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


6.  “Improving  Our  Highways” — Legislative  report  and 
discussion,  led  by  B.  B.  McGowen.  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

7.  “Drying  Drain  Tile”— Max  Wolf,  Chicago,  Ill. 

8.  Question  Box. 

9.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

J.  W.  EVERAL,  President. 

I.  M.  JUSTICE,  Secretary. 


THE  BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker:  In  renewing  our  two  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Clay-Worker  for  1895,  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
we  find  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  reading  your  journal.  It 
is  more  carefully  read  than  any  of  the  other  papers  which 
come  to  the  office,  both  by  the  undersigned  and  by  the  leading 
employes  at  the  factory.  We  wish  you  prosperity  for  1895. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  W.  S.  DICKEY  CLAY  MFG.  CO 


This  cut  shows  one  of  the  Hollenden’s  private  parlors,  of  which  there  are  many.  It  bespeaks  the  all 
around  elegant  appointments  of  the  hotel.  The  second  floor,  first  corridor,  abounds  with  private  parlors 
and  equally  elegant  private  dining  rooms. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Workek. 

ABOUT  BRIGK  MACHINES  AND  BRICK  KILNS,  AND  AN  = 
SWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  RELATIVE  THERETO, 

AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  THIS  LINE  OF  WORK. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

IT  WOULD  seem  that  brick  machines  and  brick  kilns  had 
been  so  much  advertised  and  their  peculiar  values  so 
fully  discussed  that  very  little  could  be  added  to  give 
the  brickmaker  any  further  information  on  the  subject.  My 
experience  is  that  we  can  never  know  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  or  be  too  cautious  in  avoiding  a  bad  thing.  There  is 
not  an  advertiser  in  the  Clay-Worker  but  will  insist  that  his 
is  the  best  and  most  reliable  thing  in  the  line,  and  some  claim 
perfection. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  often  those  who  claim  most  really 
have  the  least.  About  all  brick  machine  sellers  try  to  get 
on  the  labor  saving  side  of  the  question.  So  they  will  start 
out  by  saying  that  their  machine  will  make  a  certain  number 
of  brick  and  take  the  clay  directly  from  the  bank.  If  the 
machine  uses  soft  mud,  the  brick  are  trucked  out  to  open 
yard  or  carried  on  pallets.  If  the  machine  be  for  stiff  mud, 
then  the  brick  are  baked  or  carried  to  a  dryer.  If  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  dry  press  the  clay,  then  the  claim  is  that  the  clay 
goes  directly  from  the  clay  bed  into  the  machine  and  thence 
into  the  kiln,  ready  for  burning.  Perhaps  this  machine  is 
to  make  from  30,000  to  40,000  brick  in  one  day. 

Now,  all  this  looks  wonderful  to  the  “green  man”  who 
sees  a  fortune  in  the  brick  machine.  He  has  taken  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  labor  and  other  expense  of  running  the  machine, 
only  such  as  the  seller  has  given  him,  and  in  most  cases  the 
bill  of  cost  for  running  the  machine  is  made  to  suit  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  machine  seller. 

A  BRICK  MACHINE  SAVES  NO  LABOR  EXCEPT  THE 

MOLDING. 

It  requires  the  same  labor  to  handle  clay  and  brick  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  it  does  if  the  brick  were  made  by  hand.  The 
cost  of  running  a  brick  machine  that  will  make  an  average 
of  30,000  would  be  about  $10  per  day.  The  cost  of  molding 
30,000  by  hand  process  would  be  about  $12  per  day. 

To  itemize  the  cost,  I  will  say  $5,000  for  machinery;  the 
interest  and  repairs  at  least  $2  per  day;  engineer  and  fire¬ 
man,  $3  per  day;  two  hands  to  put  brick  on  truck,  $2.50  per 
day;  oil  and  fuel,  $2;  contingent,  50  cents;  in  all  $10.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  include  any  labor  or  expense  only  for 
operating  the  machine.  The  machine  in  this  estimate  simply 
takes  the  place  of  six  common  “hand  brick”  molders.  If  we 
put  these  at  $2.50  per  day  the  cost  would  be  $15  for  “hand 
molding”  30,000  brick,  as  against  $10  for  machine  molding. 
So  that,  all  other  expenses  being  equal,  the  clear  gain  for 
machinery  over  hand  labor  would  be  $5  per  day.  This  would 
pay  interest  on  $0,250  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum — a  very  hand¬ 
some  showing  in  favor  of  machinery.  But  the  life  of  brick- 
machinery  is  not  over  eight  years,  so  (that  if  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
newed  the  profit  over  handmaking  brick  is  very  much  re¬ 
duced.  Of  course,  making  brick  by  hand  molding  requires 
some  machinery,  but  not  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine.  Still  there  is  a  fairly  good  profit  in  favor  of  brick 
machines  over  the  handmaking  process  in  the  molding  of 
brick.  But  this  is  not  now  the  main  advantage  of  brick  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  the  fact  that  the  general  use  of  brick  machinery 
has  “run  out”  skilled  brick  molders;  a  supply  could  not  be 
had  if  wanted.  Then,  again,  very  few,  if  any,  “hand  mold¬ 
ers”  could  make  as  good  brick  as  can  be  made  by  machinery, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  said  against  brick  machines  as  a  great 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  All  that  can  be 
properly  said  or  done  about  brick  machines  is  to  select  and 


use  the  best  and  put  them  to  work  in  the  right  place  and  in 
the  right  way. 

CLAY  BEDS  WERE  NOT  MADE  TO  SUIT  BRICK 

MACHINES. 

When,  for  instance,  a  dry  press  brick  machine  man  ad¬ 
vertises  that  his  machine  will  take  the  clay  right  from  the 
bank  and  make  brick  of  the  best  kind,  all  ready  to  be  set 
in  the  kiln,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  and  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  man  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  business  in  hand.  If  the  clay  bed  happens  to  be 
homogeneous,  the  same  from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  in  a  dry 
and  pulverized  condition,  with  just  the  right  proportions 
of  sand  and  clay,  or  “silicate  of  alumina,”  to  make  a  good 
brick,  then,  with  proper  skill  and  management,  this  dry 
press  man  will  make  a  tolerable  success.  But  he  would 
have  done  much  better  if  he  had  had  the  clay  dug  out  and 
piled  under  a  proper  shed  at  least  a  month  before  he  used  it. 

If  the  clay  bed  be  stratified  and  wet  and  plastic,  this  dry 
press  man  will  not  only  make  a  failm-e  in  quality  of  brick, 
but  he  will  ruin  the  prospects  of  his  brick  machine  in  all 
that  part  of  the  country.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a 
dry  press  brick  machine  in  such  a  place,  the  clay  must  be 
dug  out  and  dried  and  put  under  a  shed  in  large  supply  at 
least  a  month  before  taken  to  the  machine,  and  a  longer 
period  will  be  still  better;  then  it  must  be  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ized  and  intermixed  before  it  goes  into  the  brick  machine. 
THE  SETTING  AND  BURNING  OF  DRY  PRESS  BRICK 

A  SPECIALTY. 

These  are  absolutely  essential  things  in  making  dry  press 
brick:  First,  the  clay  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  pulverized 
and  mixed;  second,  the  molds  or  dies  must  be  filled  uni¬ 
formly  alike,  and  then  the  pressure  be  equal  and  perfect  so 
that  all  the  particles  are  compacted  solid,  and  the  cohesive 
attraction  made  complete;  third,  the  setting  must  be  open 
and  uniform  from  bottom  to  top  of  kiln,  the  watersmoking 
must  be  slow,  and  when  “off”  the  arches  must  be  heated  to 
a  light  red  until  this  heat  is  generally  out  on  top;  then  the 
arches  must  be  heated  to  the  greatest  degree  that  the  clay 
will  stand;  and  if  it  be  infusible  to  a  white  vitrifying  heat, 
and  so  kept  up  until  it  appears  all  over  the  top,  the  spots 
that  are  burned  must  be  covered  with  fine,  damp  clay  as  fast 
as  they  appear,  and  this  process  go  on  until  the  whole 
kiln  be  covered  over.  This  covering  retains  and  equally  dis¬ 
tributes  the  heat  in  the  kiln,  and  the  brick  are  vitrified  and 
annealed.  This  is  best  for  soft  clay  or  mud  brick,  also  best 
for  pressed  brick.  This  kind  of  burning  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  a  great  majority  of  the  dry 
press  brick  men  are  not  qualified  to  set  and  burn  their  brick. 
There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  style  of  making 
brick. 

THE  STIFF  MUD,  OR  SO-CALLED  SEMI-DRY,  PROCESS. 
Is  the  medium  between  dry  press  and  soft  mud  brick.  If 
the  clay  be  plastic  and  easily  co-mixed,  these  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chines  do  fairly  well;  but  if  the  clay  has  hard,  tough  lumps, 
insoluble  and  hard  to  pulverize,  then  their  defects  are  a  great 
drawback  to  their  claims  for  excellence.  If  the  clay  is  not 
sufficiently  tempered  it  does  not  become  plastic  and  unctious, 
and  its  particles  cannot  arrange  themselves  to  a  perfect  con¬ 
dition  of  crystallization,  as  in  the  case  of  soft  and  well  tem¬ 
pered  clay.  So  that  when  it  comes  out  a  “clay  bar”  it  is 
laminated  and  easily  fractured.  If  these  machines  could 
have  a  very  long  horizontal  pugging  shaft,  and  the  clay  well 
misled  and  soaked  before  put  in  the  pugger,  then  watered  a 
little  before  getting  to  the  plunger,  or  forming  die,  I  think 
their  defects  would  be  much,  if  not  altogether,  remedied. 

THE  SOFT  TEMPERED  CLAY  PROCESS  OF  BRICK¬ 
MAKING 

Is  the  oldest  and,  in  most  respects,  the  most  reliable.  Any 
kind  of  clay  that  will  make  a  brick  can  be  well  and  advan¬ 
tageously  worked  by  a  good  Soft  mud  machine,  and  if  a 
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very  strong  and  dense  brick  is  needed  the  brick  from  a  soft 
mud  machine  can  be  pressed  at  a  trifling  expense.  But  right 
here  I  will  give  a  free  lesson  to  those  who  make  press  brick. 

If  brick  have  been  laid  out  on  a  yard  or  on  pallets  the 
edges  and  corners  become  dry  and  crusty,  while  the  inside 
of  the  brick  is  soft,  so  if  you  run  them  through  a  press  in 
this  condition  the  corners  and  edges  are  laminated,  and  after 
the  brick  are  burned  the  corners  and  edges  will  easily  chip. 
Now,  if  you  will  take  the  brick  from  yard  or  pallets  when 
in  a  semi-soft  state,  and  hack  them  tight  together  under  a 
shed,  and  case  them  all  around  with  wet  brick,  or  put  a  wet 
blanket  over  them,  so  as  to  prevent  drying,  the  dampness 
will  be  equalized  throughout  the  brick  and  they  will  remain 
jtough  and  easy  to  press  solid  from  surface  to  center. 

AS  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CLAYS,  ALL  CLAYS 
SHOULD  BE  “WEATHERED.” 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kiiid  of  machine  is  used.  If 
it  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  do  its  work  well,  the  clay 
should  be  digged  and  hauled  or  thrown  out  in  a  pile.  If  for 
a  soft  mud  brick,  it  should  lie  out,  exposed  to  the  weather, 
or  for  stiff  mud  a  like  treatment  is  best.  If  for  dry  press, 
clay  should  be  hauled  under  a  shed  convenient  for  moving 
to  the  machine.  It  costs  but  a  trifle  more  to  do  all  this  than 
to  dig  and  haul  clay  directly  to  the  machine,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  perfect  and  uniformly  good  brick  any  other 
way.  I  have  fully  tested  this  practice. 

NOW  AS  TO  BRICK  KILNS  AND  DIFFERENT  WAYS 

OF  BURNING. 

In  answer  to  some  of  my  friends  who  have  honored  me 
by  asking  for  my  advice  and  opinion: 

A  friend  brickmaker  in  New  York  writes  and,  after  paying 
me  high  compliments  for  my  writings,  wants  to  know  if  the 
kiln  shown  in  a  diagram  in  my  book  on  “Brickmaking  and 
Burning”  can  be  enlarged.  As  many  others  want  to  know 
the  same  thing,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  answer  here  once 
for  all.  The  diagram  shows  six  arches;  the  kiln  could  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  have  seven  arches  and  two  cross  or  trans¬ 
verse  arches.  The  kiln  can  be  built  to  advantage  so  as  to  be 
twenty  nine  feet  square  clear  inside.  This,  set  forty-four 
brick  high,  would  count  about  200,000  brick.  To  get  all 
necessary  details  refer  to  book. 

The  writer  says  in  substance:  “My  clay  burns  to  a  light 
pink  color,  and,  if  made  by  dry  press,  makes  a  beautiful 
brick.  It  does  not  shrink  in  burning  and  requires  an  intense 
heat  to  burn  it  well,  and  some  of  my  friends  (brickmakers) 
tell  me  that  none  but  a  down  draft  kiln  will  thoroughly  burn 
brick  of  my  clay.  But  these  kilns-  are  so  expensive  that  I 
prefer  to  build  yours,  and  therefore  ask  you  for  information 
as  to  building  them,  and  also  to  know  if  they  would  suit 
my  clay  as  well  as  down  draft  kiln.” 

I  have  discussed  this  question  so  much  in  the  Clay-Worker, 
which  all  can  see  or  have  seen,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say  further  on  the  subject.  Brick  burning,  like  all  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  brick  business,  has  its  cogitators,  inventors, 
cranks  and  fogies.  There  are  none  of  these  that  agree  with 
each  other;  every  one  has  a  “fad”  or  peculiar  notion  of  his 
own,  and  insists  that  his  plan  is  better  than  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  plan,  but  all  agree  that  their  plans  are  better  than  the 
old  plans.  A  fellow  that  thought  he  knew  how  to  burn  brick 
in  an  old  fashioned  up  draft  kiln  starts  out  to  make  a  million¬ 
aire  of  himself  by  a  down  draft  kiln;  the  other  fellow  is  in 
close  competition,  but  his  genius  for  fads  gives  out;  he  failed 
to  add  a  certain  kind  of  flue,  or  draft,  or  some  other  crotchet, 
and  now  the  new  inventor  sees  his  opportunity  in  one  of 
his  luminous,  happy  dreams,  sparkling  with  verdant  genius. 
He  rises  with  the  morning  sun,  the  emblem  of  his  brilliant 
hopes  for  future  fortune  and  renown.  There  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Mortals  often  see  alike  at  the  same  instant.  Invention 
is  inspiration,  and  inspiration  is  no  respecter  of  persons 
born  to  be  great  and  famous.  The  man  in  Yankeeland  and 


the  man  in  the  far  West  may  be  inspired  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  with  the  same  idea  and  thing.  Steps  at  once  are  taken 
to  secure  a  patent,  and  in  due  time  we  see  it  advertised  in 
the  virile,  ubiquitous,  attractive,  catching  Clay- Worker.  Most 
people  will  think  it  is  a  good  thing  from  this  fact,  and  the 
Clay-Worker  knows  it’s  a  good  thing  when  the  cash  comes 
in  advance  for  the  “ad.”  Now  I  suppose  it  was  one  of  these 
down  draft  kilns  that  my  friend  was  told  that  he  must  get 
in  order  to  burn  his  clay  to  a  perfect  brick.  But  my  friend 
seems  to  think  for  himself,  and  after  reading  my  writings 
he  cannot  see  how  lire  has  to  go  up  and  then  come  down 
before  it  gets  to  be  hot.  If  coming  down  makes  it  hotter 
than  going  up.  why  not  increase  the  distance  of  the  down 
draft  and  save  ftxel  until  a  ton  of  coal  or  two  cords  of  wood 
would  burn  100,000  brick?  This  is  not  false  reasoning,  for 
if  the  products  of  combustion  are  consumed  to  the  maximum 
extent  by  an  up  draft,  and  then  the  heat  increased  by  a  down 
draft,  why  not  extend  the  down  draft  without  limit? 

A  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  IN  OHIO 
WRITES  TO  ME: 

“I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  articles  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  have  a  little  difficulty  in  our  burning,  which  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about.  We  have  ‘down  draft’  kilns 
and  secure  good  burns,  only  we  have  to  sand  faces  of  brick 
seven  courses  high  from  bottom  and  along  bay  walls  to  keep 
them  from  sticking.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  why  is  it 
that  brick  stick  in  bottom  of  kiln  and  not  in  center  and  top? 
We  want  to  avoid  sanding  brick,  as  they  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  straight  press.  I  will  consider  it  much  of  a  favor  if  you 
will  reply.” 

I  thank  you  for  your  goodv  opinion  of  my  writing  in  the 
Clay -Worker,  but  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  not  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  down  draft  kilns,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  I  could  use  a  down  draft  kiln  so  as  to  burn  brick  well. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  control  the  heat.  I  suppose  you  have 
certain  drafts  and  dampers  which  you  expect  to  manipulate 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  kiln  may  be  burned.  This  I  think 
may  be  done,  but  not  perfectly,  because  the  certain  control 
of  heat  in  a  brick  kiln  by  any  system  of  moving  the  heat 
from  one  spot  to  another,  by  cold  air  drafts  or  by  changing 
the  tire  in  the  arches,  is  unphilosophic  and  damaging.  Heat 
once  got  up  in  the  arches  to  the  maximum  point  for  making 
a  perfect  burn  must  not  be  changed  by  any  draft.  If  cold 
air  be  let  in  to  drive  the  fire  from  a  certain  spot,  the 
brick  instantly  shrink  and  crack,  and  the  heat  is  only  con¬ 
trolled  while  the  draft  of  cold  air  is  on. 

I  have  fully  tested  this  practice,  and  long  since  found  it 
fatal  to  good  burning.  I  have  found  but  one  way  to  per¬ 
fectly  control  the  heat  of  a  brick  kiln,  and  that  is  to  damper 
it  on  top  in  the  way  and  manner  fully  explained  in  previous 
articles. 

Now  as  to  the  “sticking”  of  your  brick  at  bottom  of  kiln. 
I  think  you  can  very  much  remedy  that  by  setting  the  brick. 
One  of  the  faults  of  down  draft  kilns  that  I  have  most  heard 
is  that  the  top  of  the  kiln  is  burned  too  much  and  the  bottom 
too  little.  But  in  your  case  you  say  it  is  the  bottom  that  is 
overburned.  If  your  kilns  act  this  way  be  sure  that  you 
have  the  bottom  part  set  looser  than  the  top,  so  that  the  heat 
will  escape  fully  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  top  part.  It  is  the 
concentration  of  heat  at  or  near  the  bottom  that  fuses  or 
vitrifies  the  brick  and  “stick”  them  as  you  say.  The  true 
theory  is  that  when  you  want  the  greatest  heat  set  the  brick 
closest;  when  you  want  the  least  heat  set  them  more  open 
and  loose.  I  set  brick  a  little  looser  in  the  lower  part  than 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln,  thus  giving  a  strong,  free  draft 
up.  The  heat  escapes  as  fast  as  generated,  and  no  danger 
of  melting  the  bottom  part  of  the  kiln,  only  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness. 

If  you  set  your  brick  “skintling”  and  loose  I  do  not  think 
you  will  have  the  trouble  you  complain  of.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  after  you  try  my  plan  for  setting  brick. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DON’T  SHOOT  THE  CHAIRMAN. 


He  Will  Probably  do  his  Very  Best. 


A  LITTLE  SOUND  ADVICE  TO  THE  BLOODTHIRSTY  AND  OTHER  KIND 
OF  THIRSTY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 


OF  THE  SAD  things  that  haunts  my  mind 
in  hours  of  sleep  and  wakefulness  is  the 
possibility  that  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  not 
finish  their  convention  with  a  blowout, 
commonly  known  in  home  circles  as  a  banquet. 

I  do  dearly  love  a  banquet— especially  a  ban- 
that  follows  a  convention  like  a  dog  does 
man  with  a  couple  of  red  hots  in  his  coat¬ 
tail  pocket.  The  dog  is  looking  for  a  red 
hot  time,  don’t  you  see? 

And  man  is  sometimes  like  a  dog,  only 
more  so — particularly  after  the  banquet, 
the  morning  after.  (They  say  that  ten 
grains  of  bromide  of  sodium  every  horn*  until  relieved  is  an 
excellent  thing  the  morning  after  the  banquet  that  follows 
the  convention.) 

But  this  is  not  what  the  editor  of  the  Clay-Worker  is  pay¬ 


ing  me  for.  My  contract  calls  for  a  bucket  of  good,  whole¬ 
some  advice  per  month.  Yet  advice  is  such  a  cheap  stuff, 
they  say,  and  who  was  it  that  said  “cheap  advice  makes  a 
cheap  man?”  I  think  it  was  an  Indiana  man,  at  that.  But 
whether  there  is  a  blowout  or  not,  there  is  going  to  be  a  con¬ 
vention,  for  sure.  And  you  are  going  to  have  a  chairman,  of 
course.  Conventions  seem  very  incomplete  affairs  without 
chairmen,  even  if  they  are  only  temporary  to  begin  with. 


Now,  gentlemen,  don’t  be  too  hard  on  the  chairman.  His  is 
a  hard  job.  Don't  be  the  first  one  to  shy  a  brick  at  him,  as 
the  bad  boy  said  it  says  in  a  good  book.  Any  one  .of  you,  my 
friends,  is  liable  to  be  a  chairman  some  day,  and  then  you’ll 


look  back  and  think  of  the  mean  things  you  did  in  the  way 
of  making  life  a  misery  for  the  other  fellows.  Treat  a  chair¬ 
man  just  as  if  he  were  a  human  being.  Even  if  he  persists 
in  declaring  that  “the  gentleman  from  Kiowa  Junction  has 


the  floor”  when  you  happen  to  be  the  gentleman  from  Kiowsha 
Cross-roads,  don’t  feel  that  it  is  your  duty  to  become  his  mor¬ 
tal  enemy  forever  and  ever  after.  He  probably  saved  you 
from  saying  things,  if  you  had  got  the  floor,  that  you’d  be 
sorry  for  afterwards. 

My  whole  soul  goes  out  in  sympathy  for  the  chairmen  of 
conventions  and  things.  A  chairman’s  hands  always  look  as 
if  the  owner  thought  them  too  big,  and  that  the  only  chance 
for  their  escape  from  detection  was  to  hide  them  behind 
the  big  end  of  the  speaker’s  gavel.  I  was  a  chairman  once — 
for  about  a  minute — and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  my 
hands  amputated  if  I  ever  got  a  chance  to  chair  again. 
Hands,  however,  are  all  right  to  the  fellow  that  has  the  floor 
and  is  reaching  for  the  roof.  The  man  with  eloquent  hands 
in  a  convention  has  won  half  the  battle — they  convey  scorn, 
self-possession,  finger  nails,  derision,  knuckles,  anger,  every 


human  mood,  almost,  and  should,  therefore,  be  taken  along 
to  every  public  gathering.  They  are  good  things,  too,  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  notes  of  speeches,  but  speaking  of 
this,  don’t  you  get  almost  hysterically  sympathetic  with  the 
poor  chap  who  has  got  his  speech  paged  wrongly?  I  do. 

Then  there’s  the  banquet.  There  isn’t  any  danger  of 
drinking  too  much  at  a  banquet.  Honest  Injun  there  isn’t. 
I  was  at  a  very  small  banquet,  here  in  town,  not  long  ago, 
and  everybody  who  couldn’t  go  looked  solemn  and  said 
there’d  be  altogether  too  much  drinking.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  scarcely  any  drinking— every  blessed  mother’s 
son  of  ’em  got  up  from  the  banquet  table  absolutely  sober— 
but  most  of  ’em  adjourned  to  the  seventy  foot  bar  of  the 
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hotel  where  the  banquet  was  held.  And  I  want  to  say  this: 
that  I  saw— from  the  standpoint  of  an  innocent  spectator, 
mind  you— that  it  required  the  services  of  three  bartenders 
to  open  wine  for  every  four  bar  upholders. 

The  most  conspicuous  among  these  was  a  prominent  brick 
manufacturer,  who  was  down  for  the  toast,  “Man  is  but 


kiln  or  whatever  it  was  he  had  originally  on  his  mind  and 
transferred  to  his  left  cuff,  he  found  that  he  had  put  his 
cuff  on  backwards,  and  he  couldn’t  decipher  the  memoranda 
without  climbing  down  his  coat  sleeve  like  the  human  snake. 
When  I  left  he  had  one  foot  in  a  cuspidor  and  was  trying  to 
force  that  refractory  cuff  down  a  slot  machine.  I  was  so 
saddened  by  the  spectacle  that  I  left  the  scene  a  soberer  and 
a  wiser  man.  CHARLES  LEDERER. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

Number  Ninety=six. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

DRY  PRESS  BRICK. 

ANY  excellent  articles  have  appeared 
in  recent  issues  of  the  Clay-Worker 
on  dry  press  brick  and  dry  press  brick 
machines.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
subject  of  greater  importance  to 
brickmakers.  The  writer  has  re¬ 
frained  from  discussing  this  subject 
through  all  these  years  because  of  a  lack  of  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  or,  at  least,  lack  of  practical  experience, 
which  at  this  writing  is  limited.  Yet  I  have  learned  some 
things  about  making  dry  pressed  brick.  This  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  would  be  still  more  imperfect  than  they  are  if  this  sub¬ 
ject  did  not  receive  proper  attention.  I  do  not  in  any  sense 
seek  to  pose  as  an  authority  on  this  subject,  and  only  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Clay- Worker  some  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  at  this  time,  and  am  compelled  to  thresh  over 
old  straw  and  may  be  rewarded  with  only  “chaff.”  I  may, 
however,  raise  some  dust  which  may  cause  some  more  able 
writer  to  sneeze  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft. 


In  contemplating  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick  there 
are  several  points  to  be  considered. 

First,  is  the  clay  to  be  used  adapted  to  this  process?  This 
brings  up  the  question,  can  any  and  all  brick  clays  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick?  In 
the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer  some  kinds  of  clay  will 
answer,  others  will  not.  When  clay  is  thoroughly  ground 
and  mixed  and  dampened  and  kneaded  the  particles  blend 
into  one  indivisible  homogeneous  mass,  has  only  to  be  dried, 
then  subjected  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  and  the  result 
is  a  brick  uniform  in  composition  in  all  of  its  parts,  like  unto 
a  piece  of  cgst  metal.  When  clay  is  dried  and  pulverized 
and  placed  in  this  condition  in  a  mold,  and  this  mass  of  many 
particles  void  on  plasticity,  without  any  natural  cohesion, 
without  a  common  medium  of  unity,  is  crushed  by  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  into  a  compact  body,  the  mass,  while  firm 
and  solid,  is  not  yet  homogeneous.  This  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  fusion  of  these  particles,  by  exposing  this  com¬ 
pact  mass  to  heat  sufficiently  to  flux  these  ingredients  and 
cause  them  to  unite  into  one  body,  like  molten  metal.  Here 
we  find  the  cause  of  failure  in  some  clays.  If  the  per  cent, 
of  silica  is  too  great  the  brick  will  soften  and  lose  its  shape 
before  fusion  occurs,  while  purer  clay  will  flux  and  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose  and  retain  its  solidity,  and  hence  keep  its 
shape. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  are  brick  clays  that  will  make  dry 
press  brick,  and  brick  clays  that  will  not  successfully  make 
dry  press  brick,  this  is,  then,  the  first  question  to  determine. 
The  usual  method  is  to  get  a  barrel  of  clay  and  ship  to  par¬ 
ties  who  have  these  machines  to  sell  and  have  some  brick 
made  from  this  sample.  In  sending  a  barrel  for  trial  it  is 
natural  to  send  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  deposit.  When 
making  brick  for  market  the  clay  is  taken  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  whole  mixed  together,  making  a  composition  that 
will  vary  materially  from  the  sample  sent.  This  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  machine  manufacturer,  as  well  as  to  the  party 
sending  the  clay.  Again,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a 
thorough  test  with  a  small  quantity  of  clay,  if  it  is  tested  at 
a  brick  plant.  Unless  great  care  is  exercised  it  will  be 
mixed  with  the  other  clays  while  passing  through  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Sandy  clay  or  soft,  porous  clay  is  not  adapted  to 
this  process.  The  clay  in  the  bank  should  be  compact,  dense 
and  hard  to  mine — what  is  known  as  tough  or  strong  clay. 
This  makes  a  brick  that  is  solid  and  strong  when  burned, 
while  the  other  when  burned  breaks  easily,  and  when  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  blow  sends  forth  a  sound  as  though  it  were  hollow. 
These  two  kinds  of  brick  can  be  found  in  the  same  kiln  and 
near  together.  This  proves  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
material  they  were  made  of. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two 
kinds  of  clay  mentioned  above.  These  two  general  kinds  will 
answer  without  making  any  subdivisions. 

After  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  clay  has  been  set¬ 
tled  the  next  is  choosing  a  machine  to  make  the  brick.  The 
point  in  a  dry  press  machine  is  strength  sufficient  to  with¬ 
stand  the  great  strain  upon  them  in  exerting  a  pressure  of 
from  100  to  150  tons  on  each  mold  full  of  brick.  Great  weight 
is  not  always  accompanied  with  great  strength.  In  many 
cases  there  is  much  weight  that  adds  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  part  subjected  to  the  greatest  strain.  So  it  is  not  well 
to  judge  the  strength  of  a  machine  alone  by  its  ponderous 
size  or  weight.  “A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link.”  Complicated  mechanism  should  be  avoided;  there 
should  be  as  few  cog  wheels  and  bearings  as  practicable. 
They  should  be  protected  from  dust  and  provisions  made  for 
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getting  oil  into  every  bearing.  It  should  be  put  together  so 
the  parts  can  be  removed  for  repairs  without  dismantling 
the  machine,  and  there  should  be  room  to  get  at  and  adjust 
the  various  parts. 

There  have  been  interesting  discussions  as  to  the  relative 
motions  of  plungers  and  charger.  It  would  certainly  be  best 
for  the  bottom  plunger  to  be  at  rest  until  the  charger  has 
almost  reached  the  fartherest  point;  then  the  clay  will  fall 
horizontally  into  the  mold  and  not  roll  toward  one  end,  caus¬ 
ing  the  coarser  particles  to  fall  against  the  mold.  This 
danger  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  modern  pulverizers  and 
screens,  which  does  away  with  coarse  particles.  These,  sec¬ 
onded  by  mixers,  put  the  clay  to  machines  in  almost  perfect 
condition.  Pressure  should  be  held  on  the  brick  as  long  as 
possible,  and  a  slight  motion  of  the  brick  in  the  mold  under 
full  pressure  makes  them  nearer  perfect  on  the  face. 

The  top  plunger  should  remain  on  the  brick  until  they  are 
partially  at  least  delivered,  ready  to  move  forward  to  their 
place.  The  charger  should  move  at  a  moderate  pace  until  it 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  brick.  Then  it  can  drive  them 
rapidly  forward  without  damaging  them.  A  machine  having 
bottom  plungers  that  move  downward  with  a  positive  in¬ 
stead  of  a  voluntary  motion,  which  is  simply  their  weight, 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  and  would  turn  out  more 
brick  and  all  good  brick. 

These  are  a  few  points  to  be  looked  after  in  selecting  a 
machine.  A  good  record  should  go  far  toward  recommending 
a  machine.  After  the  question  of  the  kind  or  the  particular 
machine  is  determined,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
preparation  of  the  clay,  and  machinery  for  this  purpose  must 
be  secured.  A  complete  outfit  includes  pulverizers,  screens, 
and  mixers,  as  well  as  elevators. 

It  would  not  be  proper  in  this  place  to  express  choice  of 
any  special  machinery.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  machines 
can  be  procured  that  will  prepare  the  clay  for  excellent  brick 
Before  brick  can  be  made  clay  must  be  harvested  and  stored 
in  sheds.  This  should  be  done  while  getting  machinery  and 
putting  it  in  position.  The  highest  practical  authority  advises 
leaving  the  clay  twelve  months  in  the  sheds.  Perhaps  the 
introduction  of  the  latest  pulverizers  might  cause  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  these  views. 

In  another  article  harvesting  and  storing  of  clays  will  be 
discussed. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker 

ENAMELING  AND  GLAZING  BRICK. 

Fourth  Paper. 

ONCERNING  the  method  of  burning  enamels  and 
glazes  on  brick,  either  the  single  burning  process  or 
the  twice  burning  process,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  have 
saggers  made  that  will  contain  about  four  or  five  brick.  It 
may  be  that  some  readers  would  not  understand  the  term 
saggers.  These  are  made  of  a  good  fire  clay,  about  fourteen 
inches  square  and  about  five  inches  high,  and  if  properly 
made  and  carefully  handled  will  last  from  three  to  four 
months.  By  using  these  saggers  it  prevents  all  gases  coming 
in  contact  with  the  brick.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  set 
the  enamel  in  the  kiln  without,  but  glazes  should  always 
have  the  protection  of  saggers. 

After  making  these  saggers  they  should  be  burned  alone 
in  the  kiln  before  burning  brick  in  them,  or  the  results  would 
not  be  good,  as  in  the  process  of  the  fusion  of  the  glaze  the 
raw  clay  acting  on  the  same  is  liable  to  absorb  it.  After 
the  saggers  have  been  burnt,  before  using  they  should  be 


washed  inside  with  a  coating  of  the  following:  Three  parts 
of  feldspar  and  one  part  of  ground  flint.  When  once  washed 
they  will  not  require  rewashing  at  any  time.  Great  care  is 
required  in  setting  the  saggers  on  top  of  each  other  in  order 
to  make  a  stand  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  to  see  that  the  bottom 
of  each  sagger  is  perfectly  clean,  and  it  is  as  well  to  wash 
the  bottom  of  each  sagger  with  the  same  wash  as  inside. 

GLAZING  ON  CLAY. 

To  parties  wishing  to  obtain  a  good  glaze  on  brick,  after 
being  made  and  before  being  burnt,  I  would  say  that  if  you 
are  following  any  recipes  that  contain  oxide  of  zinc  to  omit 
the  same,  as  you  will  have  better  results  without  it;  and  to 
prevent  the  glaze  from  falling  off  the  brick  before  burning 
mix  with  your  formula  a  little  gum  arabic.  But  if  in  manu¬ 
facturing  large  quantities  you  find  the  gum  arabic  adds  too 
much  to  the  expense,  use  instead  a  little1  plastic  clay  in  same, 
but  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  so  as  to  prevent  the  fu¬ 
sion  of  the  glaze. 

It  is  necessary  in  producing  glazed  brick  by  this  method 
to  use  a  plastic  clay  that  burns  buff  or  a  light  color  and  will 
stand  a  good  heat,  much  more  so  than  red  clay;  that  is,  or¬ 
dinary  red  clay  used  in  brickmaking.  If  it  is  possible  to  use 
or  obtain  a  red  clay  such  as  used  in  making  floor  tiling,  then 
these  glazes  may  be  used  as  in  the  light  colored  and  plastic 
clays. 

TRANSPARENCY. 

In  using  these  glazes,  which  are  all  transparent,  always 
bear  in  mind  that  no  matter  what  color  clays  are  used  the 
color  of  the  clays  will  show  through  the  glaze,  viz.:  A  white 
transparent  glaze  on  a  buff  brick  will  produce  a  light  buff 
color;  on  a  brown  brick  it  will  produce  a  light  brown;  on  a 
red  brick  it  will  produce  a  brown,  but  a  different  shade. 

BLACK  GLAZE. 

To  produce  a  jet  black  glaze  on  a  red  brick  you  will  find 
that  black  oxide  of  cobalt  added  to  the  white  glaze  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  twelve  parts  of  glaze  and  one  part  of  cobalt; 
this  ;will  produce  a  jet  black.  The  cobalt  and  glaze  must  be 
thoroughly  ground  together.  The  same  mixture  put  on  a 
white  body  will  produce  a  dark  blue.  So  you  will  see  that 
the  cobalt  acting  on  the  red  will  pi'oduce  black,  and  on  any 
light  clays  blue  of  different  shades,  according  to  the  amount 
of  cobalt  added  to  the  glaze. 

After  making  these  experiments  with  cobalt  or  most  any 
other  mineral  oxide,  with  a  little  practice  you  may  produce 
any  color  you  may  desire. 

OPAKE. 

A  PERTINENT  SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

OF  PAVING  BRICK. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker:  We  gladly  inclose  herewith 
check  for  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker  for  another  year-. 

There  is  no  reason  why  vitrified  brick  of  good  quality 
should  not  be  the  coming  pavement.  The  greatest  trouble 
now  seems  to  be  with  the  manufacturers,  each  one  running 
down  his  neighbor’s  product  to  introduce  his  own,  and  in 
doing  this  the  different  manufacturers  often  confuse  the  city 
officials,  so  that  they  come  to  the  conclusion,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  that  asphalt  is  equally  as  good  as  the  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  for  the  asphalt  people  all  work  together,  and  the 

manufacturers  and  contractors  of  vitrified  paving  brick  work 
against  one  another. 

In  our  judgment,  until  the  manufacturers  of  vitrified  pav¬ 
ing  brick  work  together  in  introducing  their  material  for  pav¬ 
ing  their  business  will  not  increase  in  as  great  a  measure  as 
it  should.  NEW  YORK  BRICK  AND  PAYING  CO 

.Tan.  11th,  1895 
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THE  ILLINOIS  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS  CONVENTION. 

Addressed  by  Governor  AItgeld  and  Recliristened. 

HENCEFORTH  ’TWIEL  BE  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAYWORKERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 


The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Brick  and 
Tile  Manufacturers  was  held  in  the  Art  Hall  of  the  State- 
house,  Springfield,  Jan.  15  and  16.  When  President  Chandler 
called  the  convention  to  order  at  1:30  Tuesday  afternoon  there 
were  fifty  or  more  in  attendance,  a  majority  of  whom,  almost, 
were  trade  missionaries,  nearly  all  the  clay  machinery  firms 
and  kiln  men  being  represented. 

While  there  was  no  attempt  at  formal  social  features,  every 
one  seemed  to  have  a  good  time,  and  the  assembly  was  much 
like  a  family  reunion. 

President  Chandler,  in  his  accustomed  businesslike  way, 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  “president’s  address,”  but 
as  a  substitute  introduced  Mr.  A.  L.  Converse,  of  Springfield, 
who  welcomed  the  visitors  in  a  happy  vein. 

Then  followed  an  interesting  paper  by  John  McCabe,  of 
Uushville,  the  veteran  treasurer  of  the  association,  telling  of 
the  primitive  methods  of  making  brick  fifty  years  ago. 

Next,  J.  W.  Anderson,  of  Woodland,  spoke  entertainingly 
on  his  “Experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile.” 

Other  instructive  papers  were  read  by  E.  A.  Curtis,  of 
Grant  Park;  J.  Dixon  Doyle,  Chicago;  Max  A.  Th.  Boehncke, 
Centinela,  Col.;  D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  and  W.  A.  Eudaly, 
Cincinnati,  all  of  which  it  was  our  intention  to  publish  in 
full,  but  cannot,  owing  to  the  secretary’s  failure  to  send  us 
copies,  as  he  promised  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  convention  was 
the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of  heat  on  clays 
in  watersmoking.  Mr.  Boehncke  started  the  discussion  by 
asking  if  there  are  two  stages  of  watersmoking:  He  said: 

“We  have  two  kinds  of  water  in  oiu  brick:  the  water  that 
is  mixed  in  tempering  and  the  chemically  combined  water. 
The  first  is  removed  in  the  drying  process,  and  then,  as  soon 
as  the  brick  are  nearly  red  hot,  we  find  more  water  coming 
out,  and  that  is  the  chemically  combined  water.  I  am  not  a 
scientifically  educated  man,  but  that  is  what  I  call  it.” 

Mr.  Eudaly:  “I  have  heard  this  question  discussed  a  great 
many  times  by  learned  men.  The  physically  combined  water 
that  is  mixed  with  the  clay  will  come  out  at  a  certain  tem¬ 
perature,  that  you  call  watersmoke;  raise  the  heat  a  little 
higher  and  you  effect  the  chemically  combined  water.  This  is 
the  theory,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  who  could 
practically  demonstrate  that  theory.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  met  a  chemist  who  would  say  that.  We  meet  chemists 
who  will  say  (I  will  put  it  in  my  own  language)  that  in  the 
changing  the  character  of  the  clay  from  that  of  clay  to  burned 
ware,  that  there  is  a  time  after  the  watersmoking  is  all  off 
when  some  other  substance  must  enter  the  clay  in  order  to 
make  the  change.  There  must  be  a  time  when  some  other 
substance  is  added  to  the  clay  to  make  the  change.  You  have 
all  seen  kilns  that  when  brought  to  a  certain  heat  and  you 
look  in  the  little  peep  holes  and  see  a  vapor  arising;  you  can 
see  it  with  the  naked  eye.  It  will  become  so  dense  in  certain 
clays  that  you  cannot  see  through  the  peep  holes.  This  is  the 
time  that  the  clay  is  giving  off  what  some  people  call  chem¬ 
ically  combined  water.  I  think  it  is  chemically  combined 
something  else,  not  water.  But  to  say  that  the  clay  holds 
two  kinds  of  water,  one  that  will  vaporize  and  pass  off  at 
about  212  degrees  F.,  and  then  to  say  that  the  same  brick 
holds  another  kind  of  water,  which  water,  chemically  bound, 
has  to  receive  a  great  deal  more  heat  in  order  to  be  vaporized, 
is  something  I  do  not  understand,  and  I  do  not  believe  it. 
There  may  be  something  else  in  the  clay,  but  water,  speaking 
of  it  in  a  chemical  sense,  LI-2  O,  will  vaporize  at  212  degrees, 
and  I  believe  it  absolutely  impossible  that  any  other  water 
can  remain  in  clay  and  not  pass  off.  You  can  heat  your  clays 


to  a  higher  temperature,  but  the  water  is  all  out.  Now,  it  is 
well  understood  that  steam  can  be  superheated  and  brought 
to  a  vapor— the  same  H-2  O  can  be  heated  and  superheated 
and  brought  to  a  vapor.  If  that  is  what  you  mean,  there  may 
possibly  be  something  in  it.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
you  are  passing  moisture  to  the  clay  all  the  time,  from  the 
time  you  commence  burning?  It  is  in  the  air;  it  is  in  the  fuel; 
this  is  passing  through  the  clay  all  the  time.  Chemists  will 
give  you  a  term  for  it,  as  applied  to  the  various  kinds  of  gases, 
burned  and  unburned.” 

Mr.  Boehncke:  “Mr.  Eudaly  says  the  water  is  all  out  of 
the  clay  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  212  degrees.  I  took  a 
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cold  iron  bar.  and  after  the  watersmoke  was  all  off  and  the 
kiln  was  nearly  red  hot,  I  stuck  it  in  the  peep  holes,  and  when 
I  pulled  it  out.  it  was  covered  with  little  drops  of  water.” 

Mr.  Pike:  “Our  boat  is  getting  a  long  ways  from  shore. 
We  have  with  us  a  scientific  man,  Professor  Rolfe,  who  can 
probably  tell  us  ‘where  we  are  at’  in  eight  or  nine  words.” 
Professor  Rolfe:  “I  hardly  like  to  differ  with  men  who  have 
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been  so  long  in  the  business,  notwithstanding  this  question 
of  combined  water  is  a  little  bit  in  my  line.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  will  undertake  to  do  what  Mr.  Pike  states  in  eight  or 
nine  words.  I  am  not  a  chemist,  but  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  views  of  chemists,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  chemists  always  recognize  two  kinds  of  water,  not  only 
in  clays,  but  in  a  great  many  minerals.  The  one  is  the  arti¬ 
ficially  mixed  water,  and  the  other  is  the  chemically  combined 
water.  There  are  certain  attractions  that  bring  molecule  sub¬ 
stances  of  different  kinds  together,  and  these  molecules  of 
different  kinds,  when  they  get  together,  stick  together.  They 
are  held  by  an  attractive  force.  The  water  mixed  with  the 
molecules  has  no  attraction  beyond  the  ordinary  attraction  of 
adhesion  that  holds  them  together.  The  temperature  at  which 
water  vaporizes  depends  entirely  upon  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  Put  water  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmos¬ 
pheres  and  it  is  vaporized  under  a  temperature  of  212  degrees. 
Put  it  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres,  and  it  requires 
still  higher  temperature.  The  mechanically  mixed  water  has 
simply  no  attraction;  a  heat  of  212  degrees  is  sufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  attraction  it  has.  This  other  attraction,  this  chem¬ 
ical  affinity,  has  a  very  much  stronger  attraction,  and  requires 
a  very  much  higher  degree  of  heat  to  expel  it.  You  take  a 
piece  of  clay  that  has  been  wet  and  dried  and  put  it  into  an 
oven  or  kiln,  letting  the  vapor  that  passes  off  from  it  pass 
off  through  a  glass  tube,  and  you  will  find  that  the  tube  will 
become  coated  with  moisture.  Wait  a  little  while  and  the 
tube  will  become  clear,  because  the  water  has  passed  off. 
Raise  the  temperature  a  little  (I  think  it  is  800  degrees)  and 
you  will  find  the  tube  becomes  coated  again,  because  the 
chemically  combined  water  is  passing  off.  It  requires  a  little 
over  212  degrees  to  carry  off  the  mechanically  mixed  water, 
but  the  temperature  must  be  raised  to  S00  degrees  before  the 
combined  water  is  released.  After  the  chemically  combined 
water  is  gone,  the  clay  has  lost  its  plasticity  and  becomes 
burned  clay.  The  clay  will  remain  plastic  so  long  as  the  com¬ 
bined  water  is  there,  but  once  it  is  removed  the  clay  can  never 
be  made  plastic  again.” 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  ALTGELD. 

Another  pleasing  feature  of  the  convention  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Governor  Altgeld,  who  had  a  very  attentive  audi¬ 
ence  while  speaking  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen— I  like  to  talk.  I  have  even 
got  so  far  along  that  I  like  to  hear  myself  talk.  I  am  very 

sorry  that  I  have  not  a  first  rate  speech  to  make  to  you  this 

morning.  Of  late  I  seem  to  belong  to  that  unfortunate  or  un¬ 
happy  class  of  men  you  meet  with  occasionally  who  are  so 
fearfully  busy  that  they  never  do  anything.  I  recognize  the 
clajr  interest  of  this  State  as  being  one  of  its  greatest  indus¬ 
tries,  and  also  as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Very  few  people 

of  the  State  understand  the  extent  of  this  greai  industry.  I 

confess  that  until  two  years  ago  I  did  not.  I  thought  I  knew 
something  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  and  its  varied  and 
great  interests.  But  a  little  over  two  years  ago  I  started  from 
Chicago  on  what  was  called  a  hand-shaking  tour.  I  started 
out  to  go  into  every  county  in  the  State  and  learn  about  its 
interests  and  get  acquainted  with  its  people.  I  started  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  State  and  I  commenced  to  run  on  to  tile 
works  and  various  kinds  of  clay  works.  I  finally  got  down  to 
Monmouth,  where  they  showed  me  a  very  large  establishment. 
I  expressed  considerable  surprise  to  learn  that  we  had  in  Illi¬ 
nois  so  large  an  establishment  as  they  had  at  Monmouth. 
And  as  I  journeyed  on  I  began  to  run  across  a  great  many  of 
these  institutions.  Finally  I  got  to  Galesburg,  and  a  friend 
drove  me  out  where  their  great  plants  are  for  making  paving- 
brick,  and  I  was  more  than  astonished.  I  was  not  prepared 
to  see  so  large  an  establishment,  and  on  inquiry  as  to  the 
number  of  brick  turned  out  per  day,  the  number  given  me  was 
so  large  that  I  have  been  afraid  to  repeat  it  for  fear  people 
would  not  believe  me.  But  I  verified  it  and  found  it  was  true. 
And  I  came  on  south  to  Springfield  and  found  they  had  a 
large  establishment  here,  and  so  *all  through  the  State. 

“What  I  like  about  it  is  that  our  people  are  leading  in  this 
industry,  and  especially  in  paving  brick  made  out  of  shale. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  hard  brick  were  made  out  of 
shale  until  they  were  made  in  Illinois,  but  I  do  mean  to  say 
that  our  people  have  taken  that  line  of  industry  up  and  de¬ 
veloped  it  as  it  never  has  been  developed  anywhere  else,  so 


far  as  I  can  learn.  I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  the  other 
day  about  the  clay  interest  of  this  State,  and  about  the  work¬ 
ing  of  shale,  and  he  said:  ‘I  will  tell  you,  you  must  not  forget 
that  this  is  largely  our  own  work.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord 
made  all  the  shale  in  this  great  State,  but  it  was  our  own  Mr. 
Stafford  who  discovered  it.’ 

“Now,  we  are  going  to  be  confronted  in  this  State  very  soon 
with 

THE  QUESTION  OF  ROAD  MAKING. 

To  this  end  I  recommended  some  legislative  action  on  that 
subject,  but  I  found  the  public  mind  was  not  prepared,  for  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  said  to  me  that  they  were  in¬ 
structed  to  vote  for  no  bill  looking  toward  increasing  the  taxes. 
I  found  it  had  no  friends  in  the  Legislature.  The  subject  is 
being  agitated,  the  interest  is  growing  and  we  are  going  to 
reach  a  point  where  something  will  be  done  on  our  highways. 
This  great  State,  with  its  cities  and  fine  farms,  and  its  great 
railroads,  has  reached  a  point  where  we  must  have  highways 
that  can  be  traveled  3G5  days  in  the  year.  We  have  passed 
a  point  where  we  can  get  along  with  roads  that  we  can  get 
over  only  half  the  year  and  that  are  impassable  for  even  an 
empty  wagon  the  remainder  of  the  year.  And  this  problem 
of  making  roads  is  not  yet  solved.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  products  of  your  kilns. 
(Applause.) 

“Several  years  ago  I  read  an  article  written  by  some  gen¬ 
tleman  upon  the  subject  of  burning  clays  right  where  they 
were  needed.  In  our  own  State  we  have  good  clay  almost 
everywhere,  but  what  he  recommended  was  the  burning  of 
clay  in  the  rough,  so  as  to  get  something  like  crushed  stone, 
and  putting  it  on  the  road  and  run  a  roller  over  it  and  make 
a  hard,  compact  road.  We  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  haul¬ 
ing  crushed  stone  or  any  other  material  from  the  depots  four 
or  five  miles  aAvay,  and  sometimes  still  farther,  to  make  high¬ 
ways.  I  believe  the  clay  interests  of  this  State,  or  the  clay- 
workers  rather,  have  got  to  develop  and  present  us  with  some 
method  by  which  the  material  for  making  roads  can  be  found 
anywhere  and  prepared  almost  anywhere. 

“I  noticed  this  morning  a  resolution  laid  upon  my  desk 
to  the  effect  that  you  are  going  to  adopt  on  the  subject  of 
having  a  laboratory  connected  with  out  geological  establish¬ 
ment.  Now,  I  think  that  is  a  splendid  idea,  gentlemen.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  upon  any  lines  that 
may  seem  practical  and  will  further  your  interests.  The 
State  now  has  a  State  Geologist— I  think  he  is  called  Curator 
of  the  Museum.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  he  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  man,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  will  be  able,  without  any 
additional  expense,  to  equip  and  run  such  a  laboratory,  and 
if  he  needs  any  help  you  can  easily  furnish  it.  I  am  also 
satisfied  that  the  State  University  would  be  very  glad  to  run 
such  a  laboratory  as  you  suggest,  and  will  do  it  without  any 
extra  expense,  and  in  that  way  a  practical  geological  knowl¬ 
edge  will  be  disseminated  among  our  people.  And  I  repeat 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  along  any  lines 
that  will  tend  to  develop  these  interests  and  to  make  our  peo¬ 
ple  more  generally  familiar  with  them,  and  may  also  de¬ 
velop  any  methods  of  preparing  material  for  road  making. 

“Now,  I  have  talked  a  great  deal  longer  than  I  ought  to  for 
a  man  who  had  nothing  to  say  especially,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  come  before 
you,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  my  office,  and  if 
there  is  anything  about  which  you  think  the  Governor  ought 
to  assist  you,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Governor  is  the  officer 
of  the  people,  who  will  be  glad  to  do  anything  he  can  to  as¬ 
sist  you.”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Pike:  “I  move  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  ex¬ 
tended  the  Governor  for  his  speech  and  his  presence.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  several  members  and  carried, 
the  convention  rising  as  one  man. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  ILLINOIS  CLAY- WORKERS. 

No  part  of  the  convention  proceedings  aroused  more  inter¬ 
est  than  the  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  devoted  to  experimental  work  in  clay. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Rolfe  represented  the  University,  and  spoke  earn¬ 
estly  and  to  the  point.  He  said: 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  came  here  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  workers  in  clay,  because  I  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  coming  state  of  geology  is  destined  to  be  the 
most  important  we  have  ever  known,  and,  acting  on  that  be¬ 
lief,  I  have  tried  to  induce  our  people,  and  believe  I  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  them,  that  we  ought  to  start  at  the 
University  a  laboratory  in  which  all  sorts  of  economic  ma¬ 
terials  might  be  analyzed  and  their  usefulness  ascertained. 
We  shall  put  before  the  Legislature  at  this  session  a  request 
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that  a  small  apprc  priation  be  made  looking  toward  this  end. 
We  want  a  laboratory  in  which  we  can  test  good  building 
stone,  and  give  to  the  builders  those  points  which  will  enable 
them  to  select  the  best  building  material.  We  want  a  labora¬ 
tory  in  which  we  can  take  samples  of  clay  and  tell  just  how 
that  clay  should  be  treated  to  obtain  the  best  results.  We 
want  to  experiment  with  the  material  within  reach  of  the 
brick  and  tile  men,  and  tell  them  what  they  cannot  find  out 
for  themselves — the  proper  mixture  which  will  give  the  best 
results.  Let  it  be  known  that  we  do  not  claim  and  never  will 
claim  that  we  have  more  information  than  the  practical  clay- 
workers.  We  know  that  the  theorist  very  often  finds,  when 
he  comes  to  put  his  theory  into  practice,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  lacking.  We  want  to  get  all  the  knowledge  we  can  on 
the  theoretical  side,  then  wo  want  all  the  help  of  the  practical 
man.  We  want  to  establish  a  laboratoi’y  that  shall  be  a  help 
to  the  clay-workers  of  Illinois.  We  want  your  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance.  We  want  your  assistance  to  get  the  necessary 
means  to  establish  this  laboratory.  After  it  is  established,  we 
want  your  advice.  After  we  have  made  experiments  and  you 
practical  men  have  found  there  is  a  flaw  in  it,  we  want  you 
to  tell  us  and  help  us  to  remedy  it.  You  practical  men  have 
made  experiments  and  thought  you  were  going  to  achieve 
great  things,  but  when  you  come  to  put  them  into  practice 
you  find  they  don’t  work.  We  are  just  like  you.  I  presume 
we  shall  make  mistakes. 

“I  believe  there  is  room  for  a  laboratory  in  this  State.  If  I 
had  not  believed  it  when  I  came  here  I  should  be  convinced  of 
it  now.  I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  problems  that  can  be 
solved,  and  with  valuable  results.  The  question  comes,  shall 
we  have  one  large  plant  devoted  to  that  work,  or  shall  every 
brick  and  tile  maker  work  them  out  in  his  individual  plant? 
I  was  talking  to  a  man  this  morning,  and  he  said  that  these 
experiments  are  very  costly.  Suppose  there  was  within  reach 
of  this  gentleman  a  plant  where  he  could  come  and  make  his 
suggestions  and  carry  out  his  own  ideas  by  use  of  apparatus 
too  expensive  for  one  individual  man  to  have.  If  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  it  himself,  he  could  have  it  done  for  him.  Would 
it  not  be  of  value  to  him?  Would  not  every  clay  worker  in 
.the  State  profit  by  his  experience,  and  by  an  equipment  of 
that  kind?  I  believe  the  State  University  of  Illinois  is  the 
place  to  do  this.  We  can  equip  an  establishment  for  the  test¬ 
ing  of  brick  by  the  abrasion  test.  We  can  equip  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  the  testing  of  paving  brick— their  wearing  qualities. 
In  brief,  we  can  equip  at  a  comparatively  small  expense  a 
laboratory  which  can  be  made  very  useful  to  any  man  who 
is  a  progressive  clay-worker.” 

Mr.  McCabe:  “I  have  a  l’esolution  here  that  I  would  like 
to  have  adopted,  and  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  it.” 

Secretary  Stoll  then  read  the  followingn-esolution: 

“We,  the  brick  and  tile  makers  of  Illinois,  in  convention 
assembled,  realizing  that  a  laboratory  of  economic  geology, 
in  which  our  clays  and  other  mineral  resources  shall  be  tested 
by  such  practical  methods  as  will  bring  to  light  their  true 
value,  and  demonstrate  the  best  methods  for  their  manufac¬ 
ture,  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  clay  industries,  hereby  adopt  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions: 

“Whereas,  Ours  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  clay  products; 

“Whereas,  The  clay  industry  ranks  first  among  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  our  State; 

“Whereas,  This  association  is  the  only  organized  body  rep¬ 
resenting  the  development  and  use  of  our  mineral  resources; 

“Whei’eas,  The  work  which  the  association  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  during  the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  has 
been  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  of  this  vast  and 
growing  industry,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper 
facilities  for  study  and  experimentation,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  individual  manufacturer;  and 

“Whereas,  Several  of  our  sister  States,  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  industry,  have  provided  facilities  which  must 
result  in  the  rapid  advancement  of  this  line  of  manufacturers ; 
therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  A.  L.  Converse, 
E.  M.  Pike,  D.  Y.  Purington,  William  Hammersehmidt  and 
.T.  E.  Chandler,  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  with  full  power 
to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  the  preparation  of  a  bill  for  the  organization  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  a  laboratory,  and  to  push  it  by  all  honorable 
means  to  adoption  by  the  Legislature. 

“Resolved,  That  we  individually  pledge  oxir  best  efforts  to 
secure  for  this  bill  the  hearty  support  of  representatives  in 
the  Legislature.” 


Mr.  Pike:  “I  favor  that  resolution  heartily,  and  move  its 
unanimous  adoption. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Converse:  “In  looking  over  this  room  and  seeing  the 
good  looks  pictured  on  the  faces,  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to 
infer  that  the  gentlemen  are  nearly  all  married  men,  and  I 
presume  that  your  experience  has  been  that  there  was  a  time 
when  you  would  liked  to  have  known  how  your  proposition 
was  going  to  be  received.  (Laughter.)  I  felt  like  that  yes¬ 
terday,  but  I  feel  now  at  liberty  to  make  the  proposition.  The 
B.  &  C.  &  S.  AY.  Railway,  upon  an  intimation  from  myself 
that  we  might  accept  such  an  invitation,  have  kindly  offered 
us  a  train  out  to  the  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.  If  any 
members  of  this  convention  are  sufficiently  interested  in  our 
works  and  would  like  to  devote  an  hour  or  so  of  their  time 
in  visiting  our  plant,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  do  so. 
(Applause.)  The  train  is  at  our  disposal  any  time  we  want  it.” 

Mr.  Purington:  “I  move  that  the  invitation  be  accepted.  I 
have  been  to  that  plant,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  There  are  two  kinds  of  plants  I  want  to 
visit— the  very  bad  and  the  very  good,  one  to  see  the  mistakes 
of  others  and  the  other  to  see  my  own  mistakes.” 

THE  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
For  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows:  President,  E.  M. 
Pike,  Chenoa;  Vice  President,  Dr.  A.  L.  Converse,  Springfield; 
Secretary,  G.  C.  Stoll,  Grant  Park;  Treasurer,  William  Stare, 
Mendota,  Ill. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  Treasurer,  John 
McCabe,  who  had  served  for  seventeen  years. 

A  motion  was  adopted  favoring  the  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Springfield  the  same  year  the  Legislature  is  in  ses¬ 
sion,  and  at  other  points  in  the  State  alternate  years. 

On  motion  the  name  of  the  Association  was  changed  to 
Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association. 

The  Association  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

THE  TRIP  TO  THE  BRICK  WORKS. 

The  invitation  to  visit  the  Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.’s 
plant,  so  cordially  extended  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Converse,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  of  that  company,  was  accepted 
unanimously,  and  every  visitor,  to  a  man,  boarded  the  special 
Irain  provided  by  the  railroad  company,  whose  side  track 
runs  into  the  brickyard  and  along  beside  the  kilns,  and  en¬ 
joyed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.  The  works  were  in  full  op¬ 
eration,  turning  out  pavers  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  a 
day.  The  neat,  orderly  arrangement  provoked  many  compli¬ 
ments  from  the  visitors  and  showed  a  careful,  painstaking 
supervision  of  every  detail.  They  have  two  large  Penfield 
dry  pan  crushers,  a  Penfield  auger  machine  and  two  Raymond 
power  represses  an  Ironclad  dryer  and  Eudaly  kilns.  From 
the  massive  engine,  that  seemed  equal  to  many  times  the 
strain  put  upon  it,  on  through  the  entire  plant,  every  appur¬ 
tenance  appeared  to  be  adapted  to  produce  the  best  product 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  Mr.  Converse 
may  well  take  great  pride  in  his  plant. 

BRICK  CRUSHER  WANTED. 


Editor  Clay- W orker : 

I  would  like  very  much  to  obtain  some  information  on  a 
matter  that  is  of  considerable  importance  to  brickmakers  in 
this  section,  and  may  be  to  many  of  your  readers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  namely,  the  grinding  of  waste  pale  and 
lammy  brick.  What  is  the  best  process  of  preparing  such 
brick  for  use  as  tempering  sand,  and  sometimes  as  molding 
sand?  If  any  of  your  readers  have  had  experience  in  this 
matter,  hope  they  will  enlighten  us,  or  if  any  of  your  adver¬ 
tisers  have  a  machine  adapted  to  such  work,  a  notice  to  that 
effect  in  your  advertising  columns  will  provoke  profitable  cor¬ 
respondence.  “HAVERSTRAW.” 

January  31,  1895. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ANNEALING  WARE  IN  THE  KILN. 

BY  W.  A.  EUDALY.* 

^  N  CONSIDERING  the  above  subject  let  us 
iquire,  first,  is  there  such  a  thins  as  anneal- 
clay  wares?  I  believe  that  it  is  gen- 
lly  understood  that  silicon,  and  most  me¬ 
tallic  substances,  such  as  aluminum  and 
iron,  are  capable  of  being  annealed.  It  is 
also  known  that  most  clays  (not  fire  clay) 
contain  varied  per  cents  of  one  or  more 
of  these  elements.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  clay  wares  are  susceptible 
of  being  annealed  in  proportion  as  they 
contain  these  annealing  properties,  other 
necessary  conditions  being,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  always  taken  into  account. 

In  this  discussion  we  do  not  propose  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  burning  of  wares  made  from  fire  clays.  Let  us  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  possible  to  anneal  clay  wares  in  the  kiln,  but 
is  it  wise  or  profitable  to  do  so?  Here  we  have  arrived  at 
the  old,  old  questions— wisdom  and  profits— terms  which  are 
synonymous,  but  which  some  shortsighted  members  of  the 
craft,  if  judged  by  their  methods,  seem  to  consider  widely 
separated,  if  not  divorced  altogether. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  number  of  broadminded,  un¬ 
selfish  investigators  who  plan,  make  and  build  for  the  future, 
and  who,  in  their  planning,  are  not  “penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.”  Let  such  be  classed  with  the  wise,  for  these  are 
they  who  begin  and  continue  with  wisdom  and  end  with 
profit.  But  that  other  class  of  manufacturers,  whose  visions 
of  the  future  extend  only  from  sunrise  to  sunset  and  whose 
sphere  of  operations  must  begin  anew  with  each  succeeding 
day,  though  unwise,  are  to  be  pitied. 

If  annealing  toughens  and  hardens  brick,  then  wisdom 
says,  anneal  all  you  can  or  toughen  and  harden  all  you  can. 
But  what  does  he  who  plans  only  for  a  day  say?  We  fear 
too  often,  “No.”  What  I  want,  says  the  unwise,  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  barely  passable  brick  or  tile  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost.  I  care  nothing  for  honor,  fame  or  everlasting  endurance; 
give  me  immediate  gain,  though  it  be  ever  so  small  and 
though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  wrecking  my  business  and  de¬ 
stroying  all  prospects  of  future  prosperity,  and  though  I  am 
compelled  often  to  share  this  scanty,  ill-gotten  gain  Avith  him 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  accept  or  l’eject  many  poorly  wrought, 
seldom  sought  and  dearly  bought  materials.  These  are  they 
who  begin  without  wisdom  and  end  without  profit. 

The  members  of  the  craft  who  are  in  the  business  to  stay, 
who  care  something  for  the  good  opinion  of  their  fellows  and 
are  honestly  striving  to  leave  to  the  coming  generations  some 
enduring  evidence  of  their  once  having  lived  on  earth — a  race 
of  beings  with  other  and  higher  aspirations  than  simply  to 
live,  fatten,  die  and  be  forgotten— are  the  men  of  wisdom. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  once  lived  on  this  continent  a  race  of 
men,  the  “mound  builders,”  who  did  so  pile  together  mounds 
of  earth  and  stone  as  to  leave  behind  monuments  more  en¬ 
during  than  the  faintest  traditional  remembrance  of  their  day 
and  generation,  can  we  not,  aided  by  the  discoveries  and  ex¬ 
periments  of  past  generations  and  the  improvements  of  the 
now  almost  expiring  nineteenth  century,  build  monuments  of 
burned  clay  which  will  endure  while  the  world  stands?  We 
certainly  can  if  we  toughen  and  anneal  sufficiently. 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile  Association, 

Jan.  10,  1895. 


If  annealing  clay  wares  in  the  kiln  is  a  factor  tending  to 
perpetuate  the  memories  of  this  generation,  then  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  anneal,  toughen  and  harden,  if  possible,  all  clay 
products  that  are  intended  to  stand  the  ravages  of  time.  Not 
only  this,  the  time  is  coming,  and  not  far  distant  is  the  day 
when  the  trade  will  demand  the  best.  In  fact,  in  many  local¬ 
ities  materials  that  were  considered  first  class  are  now  re¬ 
jected  as  being  worthless. 

Compare  the  average  brick  or  tile  factory  of  ten  years  ago 
with  those  of  to-day  and  mark  the  progress.  At  the  same 
rate  of  improvement,  what  do  you  imagine  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  in  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence?  No  doubt  much  of 
the  now’  fairly  good  materials  will  then  be  cast  aside  and  re¬ 
jected.  Does  it  not,  in  view  of  these  facts,  behoove  us  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times?  It  is  not  only  wise,  but  profitable  to 
do  so. 

If,  then,  annealing  or  tempering  clay  wares  adds  to  their 
value,  will  this  not,  as  soon  as  the  facts  are  generally  known, 
increase  the  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  perfection?  It 
certainly  will.  Hence  it  becomes  important  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  know,  and  know  quickly,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
conditions,  circumstances  and  things  to  be  done  in  order  to 
produce  thoroughly  annealed  wares.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  the  mysteries  surrounding  this  subject.  Indeed,  we 
know  but  few  of  them.  Still,  we  have  given  this  subject  some 
thought  and  we  have  made  a  few  partial  experiments. 

This  question  might  be  discussed  from  a  chemical  or  scien¬ 
tific  standpoint  by  the  use  of  long  and  too  many  almost  mean¬ 
ingless  scientific  terms  applied  to  long  spun  out  theories, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  might  sound  well  to  the  casual  hearer 
or  reader,  but  which  would  not  bear  close  inspection.  We 
have  often  been  struck  of  late  with  the  frequent  appearances 
of  such  discussions  in  public  print  upon  other  topics.  Very 
recently  a  prominent  paving  brick  manufacturer  said  to  me 
something  like  this:  “Don’t  you  think  much  that  is  inquired 
by  city  engineers  and  others  as  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
for  a  ‘street  paver’  is  based  largely  on  theory?”  To  this,  I 
believe,  we  must  .all  answer  in  the  affirmative,  but  to  the 
practical  manufacturer  there  are  many  valuable  things  well 
established.  To  illustrate:  Most  of  us  remember  when  it 
was  advanced  by  city  officials  and  others  that  possibly 
street  paving  brick  could  be  made  from  fire  clay,  but  that 
nothing  short  of  fire  clay  would  answer.  But  numerous  tests 
have  demonstrated  the  reverse  to  be  true.  Not  long  since  the 
theory  among  many  architects  was  that  the  mortar  would  not 
adhere  to  a  dry  press  brick,  and  that  unless  the  clay  was 
weathered  and  tempered  to  a  plastic  state  before  being 
formed  into  a  brick  it  would  disintegrate  by  the  action  of  the 
frost.  Indeed  only  this  winter  a  New  York  architect  rejected 
number  one,  well  made  and  burned  dry  press  brick,  giving 
the  above  reasons  for  so  doing.  Still,  dry  press  brick  do  stand 
the  frost  and  the  mortar  does  stick  to  them. 

It  will  not  do  to  become  too  sure  about  one’s  theories  until 
we  have  tried  them  by  proper  tests.  There  are  a  few  things 
about  the  annealing  and  tempering  of  brick  in  the  kiln  which 
we  have  found  to  be  necessary,  and  therefore  have  passed 
beyond  the  realms  of  theory.  Besides  these  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conditions  and  results  arising  therefrom  which  are 
purely  theoretical,  but  which  must  be  maintained  until  dis¬ 
placed  by  some  more  plausible  theory  or,  what  is  better,  by 
being  proven  or  disproven  by  some  practical  demonstration. 

Let  us  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  known  necessary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  then,  if  we  have  time,  pass  to  the  realms  of  theory 
and  soar. 

Do.  not  understand  me  as  in  any  way  abusing  theorists, 
quite  the  reverse.  Theory  always  precedes  practice,  barring, 
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of  course,  a  few  accidental  or  chance  shots,  of  which,  in  the 
clay  industry,  we  have  quite  a  few,  but  which  very  few  sel¬ 
dom  hit  the  mark  the  second  time. 

First  and  foremost  of  all  in  importance  is  this:  No  amount 
of  annealing  or  tempering  in  the  kiln  will  produce  a  good 
brick  or  tile  unless  it  contains  the  proper  elements  at  the 
time  of  being  set  in  the  kiln.  Too  many  insist  upon  the  kiln 
making  the  brick.  Burning  does  not  make  good  brick,  but 
good  burning  will  make  good,  well  made  brick  durable  if 
not  everlasting,  if  proper  materials  have  been  used.  In  other 
words,  burning  alone  does  not  make  brick  or  tile,  but  is  in¬ 
tended  rather  to  lengthen  the  time  of  their  existence,  which 
lengthening  becomes  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
burning  or  annealing.  Since  a  brick  must  receive,  before 
reaching  the  kiln,  its  annealing  properties,  let  us  examine 
some  of  them.  If  the  annealing  elements  are  not  in  the  clay 
bank  they  will  never  reach  the  kiln.  Therefore  examine  the 
clay  bank. 

As  much  has  already  been  said  descriptive  of  good  clays 
at  other  times,  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  necessary 
elements  are  to  be  found  in  the  bank,  though  by  no  means  in 
all  clay  banks,  and  content  myself  with  noticing  some  of  the 
necessary  things  to  be  known  and  done  in  order  to  furnish 
the  kiln  with  proper  brick  for  annealing. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  is  that  of  a  uniform  mixture. 

The  ironworker  would  not  attempt,  with  any  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess,  to  temper  two  or  more  kinds  of  metal  in  the  same  fur¬ 
nace  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  heat  and  under  the  same 
circumstances;  neither  should  the  brickmaker  attempt  to  burn 
several  kinds  of  brick  made  from  as  many  kinds  of  clay  and 
mixtures  in  the  same  kiln  at  the  same  time  ivith  a  hope  of 
success.  Still,  this  very  thing  is  being  done  every  day,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  that  we  would  only  have  to  travel  a  short 
distance  to  find  those  who  maintain  that  they  are  successfully 
operating  under  these  methods.  But,  brethren,  remember 
we  all  have  the  best  brick,  the  best  tile,  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  best  kilns.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  different  clays  require  different  treatment  from  start  to 
finish.  These  differences  of  treatment  do  not  often  exist  in 
the  same  ratio  in  every  part  of  the  manipulation.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  Clays  are  often  found  that  require  very  different 

handling  from  the  bank  to  the  dryer,  yet  come  from  the  dryer 
with  equal  results.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal  force 
of  any  other  divisions  of  the  combined  processes  of  manu¬ 
facturing  clay  products. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  that  some  system  which 
will  produce  uniformity  be  adopted  and,  if  found  good,  that 
it  be  adhered  to  strictly.  Let  the  term  uniformity  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  the  mining,  mixing,  grinding,  pugging, 
forming  or  molding,  drying,  setting  and  burning. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  observe  with 
rigid  care  everything  that  is  calculated  to  produce  uniformity 
in  each  of  these  subdivisions  of  labor  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  kiln 
should  be  filled  with  brick  or  tile  made  from  the  same  kind 
of  clay. 

I  do  not  intend  to  disregard  the  advisability  of  often  mixing 
clays,  but  rather  to  assert  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  piece 
of  brick,  tile  or  other  ware  to  contain  proportionately  the 
same  amount  of  each  kind  of  clay. 

Manufacturers  of  the  finer  grades  of  clay  wares,  such  as 
table  wares,  flooring  tiles,  etc.,  observe  with  the  greatest  care 
the  proper  mixing  of  the  clays.  But  too  often  brick  or  tile 
manufacturers  are  content  with  dumping  into  their  grinding 
machinery  alternating  cartloads  of  different  clay  from  dif¬ 


ferent  parts  of  the  clay  bank  or  fields.  That  which  is  more 
common,  however,  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  clays  first 
from  the  top  and  then  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  deep 
bank. 

Many  manufacturers  have  an  idea  (or  at  least  act  as 
though  they  had)  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  clay  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
clay  bank.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  but  few  banks  that 
have  the  same  clay  throughout.  Therefore  the  mining  of 
the  clay  from  different  banks  or  from  the  same  bank  is  a 
very  important  feature.  The  mixing  should  begin  at  the 
bank  and  continue  until  it  reaches  the  machine  which  gives 
to  the  ware  its  final  shape.  The  machine  proper  is  not  the 
best  place  for  mixing  in  the  sense  of  giving  to  each  brick 
or  piece  of  ware  its  proper  proportion  of  each  kind  of  clay  or 
annealing  elements. 

The  system  adopted  in  manufacturing,  whether  it  be  soft 
mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  press,  will  generally  determine  the 
proper  time  and  place  for  mixing,  which  in  some  instances 
is  more  convenient  to  be  done  in  the  bank,  while  in  others 
it  can  be  accomplished  with  more  certainty  in  the  clay  shed. 
One  thing  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  for  the  best  an¬ 
nealing  the  wares  should  be  uniformly  made  of  the  same 
clay  throughout  the  entire  kiln. 

Another,  no  less  important,  point  to  be  remembered  is  the 
proper  grinding  of  the  clay.  Each  particle  of  each  kind  must 
always  be  thoroughly  ground.  I  believe  to-day  that  there 
are  more  manufacturers  failing  in  their  efforts  to  produce 
a  real  first  class  annealed  brick  or  tile  from  the  lack  of  prop¬ 
erly  grinding  their  clays  than  from  most  any  other  cause 
during  the  entire  process  from  the  bank  to  the  kiln.  The 
finer  the  grain  of  the  brick  the  more  easily  is  it  annealed  and 
toughened  properly. 

We  have  all  often  noticed  the  difference  in  the  texture  of 
two  pieces  of  burned  ware  made  from  the  same  clay  or 
mixture  of  clays  where  the  one  was  ground  finer  and  the  other 
coarse.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark  something  like  the 
following:  “This  brick  or  tile  would  have  been  all  right  if  the 
clay  had  been  ground  fine  enough.”  The  clay  should  not  only 
be  ground  fine,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly  screened  as  well, 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Density  in  structure  is  another  requisite  tending  to  aid 
very  materially  the  proper  annealing  of  a  kiln  of  clay  wares. 

I  believe  the  time  for  porous  brick  or  tile  has  passed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  for  those  who  intend  to  pin-chase  the  toughest 
and  strongest,  and  consequently  the  most  enduring,  class  of 
goods.  I  have  found  that  the  brick  or  tile  that  has  been  made 
from  clay  thoroughly  ground  and  densely  pressed  together  is 
much  more  easily  annealed  than  those  made  from  the  same 
clay  with  less  grinding  and  less  pressure. 

In  the  past  these  important  considerations  have  been,  in  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  factories,  overlooked  or  neglected.  Now, 
however,  we  find  that  most  of  the  large  and  all  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  plants,  either  large  or  small,  are  giving  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  preparation  of  the  clay,  and  with  much  better 
general  results  than  heretofore. 

Quite  a  little  has  been  said  of  late  in  reference  to  machine 
pressure,  especially  among  operators  of  the  dry  press  process. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  impossible  to  give  the  clay  too 
much  pressure  in  the  machine.  This  theory  is  no  longer  main¬ 
tained  by  those  well  advanced  in  the  art  of  clayworking,  but 
it  is  found  that,  because  of  the  consistency  of  the  soft  or 
stiff  clay  brick,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give 
them  too  much  pressure  in  the  molding  or  forming  machine. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  exercise  considerable  care  in  the 
re-pressing  of  plastic  clay  brick. 

Proper  drying  is  another  very  important  step  in  making  it 
possible  to  thoroughly  anneal  and  temper  a  kiln  of  clay  ware. 
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Unless  all  of  the  pieces  of  ware  are  thoroughly  dry  when  set  in 
the  kiln  they  will  not  likely  come  from  the  kiln  uniformly 
burned,  to  say  nothing  of  being  properly  annealed.  There  are 
so  many  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  good,  thorough,  uniform 
drying,  as  against  bad  drying,  that  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
discuss  this  branch  of  the  subject  further  here. 

We  now  come  to  the  setting  of  the  brick  in  the  kiln.  In 
previous  years,  and  from  time  to  time,  I  have  spoken  and 
written  considei'able  upon  the  subject  of  the  proper  methods 
of  setting  clay  wares  in  the  kiln,  the  substance  of  which,  so 
far  as  it  pertains  to  annealing,  I  will  condense  here  into  a 
few  short  suggestions.  We  must  recognize  that  we  cannot 
adopt  a  uniform  method  of  setting  for  every  kind  of  clay 
and  every  kind  of  kiln.  One  rule  should  always  be  observed, 
namely,  the  ware  must,  if  possible,  be  set  so  as  to  aid  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  uniform  draft  in  every  part  of  the  kiln.  The  amount 
of  draft,  or  open  spaces  between  the  pieces  of  brick  or  tile, 
depends  more  or  less  upon  the  kind  of  clay,  and  always  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  kind  of  kiln.  If  you  are  using  a 
down  draft  kiln,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  draft  flues 
in  the  bottom  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  setting. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  proper  setting  aids  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  heating  and  cooling  of  a  kiln,  with  equal  rapid¬ 
ity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  ware  being 
burned.  This  latter,  the  uniformity,  to  be  maintained  in  the 
heating  and  cooling  of  every  part  of  the  kiln  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  Not  only  this,  but  every  piece  of  ware  in  a 
kiln,  individually  considered,  should  be  heated  and  cooled 
uniformly  from  side  to  side  and  from  center  to  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Hence  the  greater  difficulty  in  properly  annealing  and 
toughening  the  larger  pieces  of  ware,  such  as  large  sewer  pipe, 
paving  blocks  and  the  like. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  heavier  or  larger  bodies  cannot  be 
annealed  thoroughly,  for  certainly  they  can,  but  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  more  difficulty  and  requires  much  more  time 
and  patience.  Time  and  patience  are  two  very  necessary 
articles  on  a  brick  or  tile  plant,  and,  though  necessary,  they 
are  usually  very  scarce. 

I  believe  that  a  fair  and  impartial  test  of  the  standard  size 
paving  brick,  compared  with  the  paving  blocks  or  larger 
sized  brick,  will  demonstrate  that  the  brick  are  usually  more 
thoroughly  annealed,  and  are  consequently  stronger  and 
tougher  throughout  the  entire  mass  than  is  the  case  with  the 
larger  sized  blocks. 

I  am  certain  that  with  greater  care  and  more  time  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  larger  sized  paving  blocks  can  be  equally  well  an¬ 
nealed,  but  in  practice  I  doubt  whether  this  painstaking  will 
very  soon  obtain  as  a  general  rule. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  in  order  to  properly  anneal  a 
kiln  of  wrare,  especially  brick,  that  they  should  be  of  uniform 
size  and  density  and  made  from  the  same  kind  of  well  mixed 
clay  and  be  properly  dried  and  set  in  the  kiln.  If  all  of  these 
points  have  been  carefully  observed  the  burner  will  find  his 
task  much  easier. 

No  absolutely  definite  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  water¬ 
smoking  of  a  kiln.  Some  clays  will  stand  rapid  watersmok¬ 
ing,  in  fact  require  it,  while  others,  perhaps  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority,  require  to  be  watersmoked  very  slowly.  Again,  the 
method  adopted  in  manufacturing  has  much  to  do  with  the 
method  of  watersmoking  and  heating  the  kiln.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  The  same  clay  made  into  a  dry  press  brick  operates 
very  differently  under  fire  to  what  it  does  when  made  into 
a  mud  brick. 

Many  clays,  in  fact  most  clays,  will  stick  in  the  kiln  when 


worked  by  the  dry  clay  process  if  fired  too  rapidly  in  the 
beginning.  As  a  rule,  the  safer  plan  is  to  raise  the  heat  grad¬ 
ually  until  the  moisture  is  entirely  out  of  the  kiln,  then  in¬ 
crease  the  temperature  gradually  as  the  clay  will  stand  until 
the  ware  has  reached  an  almost  settling  heat  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  kiln.  This  temperature  should  be  maintained 
without  increasing  until  the  heat  is  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  kiln.  When  this  result  has  been  reached  the 
fire  should  be  very  gradually  increased  so  as  to  settle  or 
shrink  the  ware  in  every  part  of  the  kiln  at  the  same  time. 
This  shrinking  should  proceed  very  gradually  and  very  slowly 
until  every  particle  forming  the  body  of  each  piece  of  ware 
has  been  brought  to  an  equal  density  or,  in  other  words, 
until  each  particle  of  each  brick  has  lost  its  original  relative 
position  or  identity. 

This  is,  properly  speaking,  vitrifaction. 

If  the  clay  is  ground  coarsely,  or  if  it  so  damp  as  to  ball 
or  granulate  in  running  over  the  screens  before  reaching  the 
pugging  mill  or  machine,  these  unground  or  balled  particles 
are  individualized,  as  it  were,  and  therefore  in  shrinking  act 
independently  of  each  other;  hence  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  vitrifying  coarsely  ground  clay. 

You  have  often  seen  very  hard  burned  dry  press  brick, 
the  corners  of  which  would  crumble  easily  under  the  pressure 
of  the  hand.  In  these  instances  you  always  find  that  the 
clay  is  very  coarse  or  granulated  on  the  corners  of  the  brick, 
as  seen  in  these  specimens  (exhibits  specimens).  No  amount 
of  burning  would  destroy  the  individuality  of  these  lumps  or 
granulations.  The  finer  particles  composing  each  ball  may 
change  in  relative  position  to  each  other,  but  the  particles 
of  adjoining  balls  or  lumps  will  not  shift  in  position  so  as  to 
cause  these  lumps  to  lose  their  identity.  While  there  may  be 
a  melting  of  these  coarse  particles  there  can  be  no  vitrifying 
or  molding  of  these  lumps  so  far  as  to  form  into  one  uniform 
mass  the  entire  body  of  the  brick.  Consequently  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  annealing  under  these  conditions.  Of 
course  there  is  always  some  bond  between  these  coarse 
lumps,  the  strength  of  which  bond  depends  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  clay,  which  I  will  not  take  the  time  here  to  de¬ 
scribe  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  the  temperature 
has  been  raised  sufficiently  high  to  change  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  particles  forming  the  body  of  the  ware,  no 
amount  of  additional  heat  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  bond, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  heat  will  tend  to  weaken  it 
on  the  same  principle  that  too  great  a  heat  destroys  or  burns 
out  the  welding  properties  of  iron. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  it  stated  so  often  that  a  “paving 
brick  should  be  biumed  almost  to  vitrifaction.”  The  thing 
that  is  really  meant  is  that  the  cohesive  or  welding  proper¬ 
ties  should  not  be  destroyed.  This  can  never  take  place  until 
the  clay  has  passed  the  stage  of  vitrifaction,  which  cannot 
occur  until  after  the  brick  has  received  a  greater  degree  of 
heat  than  that  necessary  to  weld  or  vitrify  the  particles,  as 
these  specimens  clearly  illustrate  (exhibits  specimens).  The 
extreme  or  destroying  heat  should  always  be  avoided, 
but  this  is  impossible  with  very  rapid  firing,  which  is  so  com¬ 
mon  during  the  last  stages  of  the  burning. 

Now,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  annealing  or  toughen¬ 
ing  proper  begins  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  constituent 
particles  forming  the  body  of  the  brick  begin  to  move  or 
change  their  relative  positions,  or  begin  to  shrink,  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  brick  is  cooled. 

In  proportion  as  the  brick  or  tile  are  overburned  the  an¬ 
nealing  properties  are  destroyed,  so  also,  in  proportion,  as  the 
ware  is  underburned  will  it  lack  in  the  necessary  annealing 
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conditions  (exhibits  specimens).  Since  ware  to  anneal  prop¬ 
erly  must  neither  be  over  nor  underburned,  it  becomes  very 
necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  during  the  time  the 
kiln  is  receiving  the  settling  heat.  A  little  more  time  and 
patience,  so  as  to  allow  the  heat  to  become  equally  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  ware  in  every  part  of  the  Jriln,  will  aid  much  in 
producing  the  proper  annealing  conditions.  Too  rapid  burn¬ 
ing  is  not  conducive  to  the  proper  toughening  or  thorough 
annealing  of  the  ware. 

The  cooling  of  the  kiln  is  equally  important.  In  fact,  a 
kiln  improperly  cooled  is  certainly  improperly  annealed.  I 
am  aware  that  no  definite  plan  of  procedure  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  every  kind  of  a  kiln.  I  think,  however,  it  may 
be  safely  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  every  kiln  should  require 
about  the  same  time  in  cooling  as  it  required  in  heating 
(barring,  of  course,  the  watersmoking).  I  believe  in  practice 
that  this  requisite  is  not  often  followed  and  perhaps  is  not 
so  necessary  in  many  clays,  especially  when  common  building 
brick  or  drain  tile  are  being  burned.  But  in  the  burning  of 
sewer  pipe,  street  paving  brick  or  the  higher  grades  of  press 
brick  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  this 
rule.  Of  course,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  admission  of 
cold  air  to  the  cooling  wares.  In  fact,  this  is  a  very  unwise 
and  unsafe  thing  to  do  at  any  stage  of  the  operation,  from 
the  time  the  moisture  is  driven  out  of  the  kiln  until  the  brick 
are  burned  and  have  become  cool  enough  to  be  handled. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  if  the  requi¬ 
sites  herein  stated  and  the  conditions  suggested  are  prac¬ 
tically  followed  that  by  so  doing  most  manufacturers  will 
be  paid  many  times  for  their  painstaking. 

I  realize,  however,  that  many  important  features  of  this 
subject  have  been  touched  upon  only  in  part,  and  that  others 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  but  time  forbids  more. 

Trusting  that  I  have  not  only  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
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of  annealing  clay  ware,  but  that  I  have  also  shown  to  your  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  the  profitableness  of  doing  so,  I  beg,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  considerate  attention. 


CLEVELAND’S  ARCADE. 

MONG  the  handsome  buildings  of  Cleveland  which  are 
prominent  as  fine  specimens  of  brick  architecture  is 
the  Arcade.  This  structure  has  a  frontage  of  132  feet 
on  Euclid  avenue  and  extends  for  400  feet  to  Superior  street, 
where  it  has  a  frontage  of  180  feet.  On  each  street  is  a  hand¬ 
some  building,  towering  to  a  height  of  ten  stories,  while  be¬ 
tween  is  a  covered  and  balconied  way,  four  stories  in  height 
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THE  ARCADE,  Superior  Street  Front,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

and  lined  below  with  stores  and  above  with  offices.  The 
building  is  of  the  slow  combustion  kind,  because  of  the  use 
of  porous  terra  cotta  tiles  in  partitioning  the  numerous 
offices;  and  of  furring  tiles,  which  are  employed  for  sheathing 
the  inner  sides  of  the  main  walls.  The  Superior  street  front  of 
the  Arcade  is  of  dark  Anderson  pressed  brick,  furnished  by  the 
Chicago  company  of  that  name,  with  the  lower  stories  of  red 
Pennsylvania  sandstone.  The  brick  work  begins  at  the  third 
story,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  stories  are 
massed  together  in  a  reveal,  the  spaces  between  the  windows 
being  filled  with  iron  castings  of  a  highly  decorative  charac¬ 
ter.  The  two  upper  stories  are  confined  to  the  center  of  the 
front  of  the  building,  and  show  only  in  two  rows  of  four 
windows,  above  which  is  the  cornice  and  the  sky  molding. 
The  Euclid  avenue  front  is  very  similar  to  that  on  Superior 
street,  and  but  differs  in  certain  details.  A  short  distance 
from  the  Euclid  avenue  entrance,  after  one  has  passed  within 
the  Arcade,  he  must  descend  a  flight  of  steps  if  he  would 
proceed  further,  inasmuch  as  the  Superior  street  level  is 
fifteen  feet  or  more  lower  than  that  of  Euclid  avenue.  The 
inner  arcade  covers  a  space  of  300  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet 
in  width  and  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  sweeping  skylight  of  iron  and  glass.  In  the  evening  this 
handsome  inclosure  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  incandes¬ 
cent  lights.  Among  the  tenants  of  the  Arcade  building  is 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  perhaps  doing 
as  much  toward  the  general  welfare  of  the  city  as  any  other 
agency,  and  which  will  continue  to  make  its  headquarters 
in  its  handsome  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Arcade  till  it  con¬ 
structs  its  new  building,  for  which  it  has  already  pledged 
$100,000.  In  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Superior  street  side  of  the  Ar¬ 
cade  is  the  hydrographic  office  operated  by  the  United  States 
Naval  Department,  and  from  the  summit  of  this  part  of  the 
building  the  naval  officer  in  charge  of  the  hydrographic 
office,  at  noon,  exactly  by  Washington  Observatory  time, 
drops  a  time  ball  for  the  benefit  of  ships  out  on  the  lake, 
the  masters  of  which  desire  to  arrange  their  chronometers. 
At  file  same  moment  a  big  gong  in  the  interior  of  the  Arcade 
rings  out  the  noon  hour. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


Number  Thirty=one. 

BY  WM.  WAPLINGTON. 


HE  QUESTIONS  raised  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  lines  of  my  last  article  on  the  me¬ 
tallic  nature  of  ammonium  do  not  be- 
V)JJ  pi  jjTl  li  long  to  elementary  chemistry,  but  the 
gj  I  merest  tyro  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  all 

I  p  the  known  metals  are  considered  elements, 

consequently  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
stumbling  block  put  in  his  way  when  a 
compound  is  offered  for  his  consideration 
as  a  metal.  I  also  used  the  word  “oc¬ 
cluded,”  which  calls  for  some  explanation. 
Some  metals  have  the  power  or  property 
of  absorbing  and  condensing  gases,  especially  hydrogen  gas. 
Such  gases  are  said  to  be  occluded  by  the  metals.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  means  to  close  or  shut  up. 

Sulphur— We  are  not  yet  through  with  the  alkalies,  but 
for  a  change  that  will  perhaps  be  a  little  more  interesting  to 
the  clayworker  we  will  examine  this  element.  As  a  rule, 
neither  the  maker  of  clay  goods  nor  the  burner  of  them,  in 
those  capacities,  has  any  use  for  sulphur;  nevertheless  it  is  a 
very  important  and  useful  substance,  and  is  charged  with 
much  more  mischief  than  it  really  deserves  by  those  who  are 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  it.  If  the  fireman  has  a  batch 
of  unsatisfactory  coal  he  says  “it  is  too  dirty  and  sulphury-” 
The  dirt  may  be  evident  enough,  but  very  often  the  sulphur 
in  excess  may  only  exist  in  his  imagination.  Many  people 
attribute  the  blue  flames  on  a  coke  or  anthracite  coal  fire  to 
the  presence  of  sulphm\  Iron  workers  and  rolling  mill  men 
forty  years  ago  were  pretty  unanimous  in  charging  sulphur 
with  all  the  incidental  faults  of  poor  iron  or  steel,  and  nothing 
was  more  certain  than  it  was  sulphur  they  saw  when  the 
blue  jets  of  flame  issued  from  iron  “on  the  boil”  in  the  pud¬ 
dling  furnace;  and  there  are  smiths  to-day  who  could  scarcely 
be  driven  to  use  coke  or  coal  when  they  have  steel  to  work; 
they  are  so  afraid  the  sulphur  would  spoil  it,  and  therefore 
invariably  use  charcoal  for  that  __  particular  purpose.  These 
deeply  seated  prejudices  and  errors  are  being  gradually  up¬ 
rooted,  and  many  are  now  aware  that  other  substances  burn 
with  blue  flames  besides  sulphur.  In  fact,  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  blue  flames  on  a  coke  fire  and  the 
blue  flames  in  the  puddling  furnace  are  both  due  to  carbonic 
oxide.  Sulphur  is  a  widely  distributed  substance,  especially 
in  combination.  It  is  also  found  in  a  free  state  in  volcanic 
districts.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  crystalline,  but  the  forms 
in  which  we  commonly  see  it  are  the  “roll  or  stick  sulphur” 
and  the  “flowers  of  sulphur.”  The  roll  or  stick  sulphur  is 
made  by  melting  the  crystals  and  while  liquid  running  it 
into  molds.  The  flowei’S  of  sulphur  is  made  by  sublimation 
and  sudden  cooling;  that  is,  by  heating  the  sulphur  up  to  the 
vaporization  point  and  subjecting  the  vapor  to  a  temperature 
below  its  melting  point,  which  causes  it  to  condense  and  fall 
in  a  tine  powder,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  snow  is  con¬ 
densed  and  tails  in  a  fine  powder  when  water  vapor  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  temperature  below  freezing  point.  It  exists  in 
many  metals,  forming  sulphides,  and  these  are  often  the  com¬ 
mon  ores  from  which  those  metals  are  extracted.  Thus  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  is  the  common  ore  blende;  the  sulphide  of 
lead  is  galena;  the  sulphide  of  copper,  pyrites.  There  is  also 
iron  pyrites.  This  is  the  brassy  substance  found  in  coal  and 


used  often  to  deceive  the  miners  by  its  resemblance  to  gold. 
Iron  pyrites  are  seldom  used  as  iron  ores,  but  are  in  demand 
for  making  sulphate  of  iron.  Sulphur  also  exists  in  nature, 
combined  with  metals  and  oxygen,  forming  salts  called  sul¬ 
phates.  Those  most  commonly  known  and  abundant  are 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsumo,  better  known  in  its  calcined 
state  as  plaster  of  Paris;  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar, 
is  also  well  known.  Again,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber’s 
salt;  these  are  found  in  the  largest  quantities.  It  also  occurs 
combined  with  hydrogen  as  a  gas,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gives  the  waters  in 
which  it  is  found  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs.  There  are  many 
more  combinations  of  sulphur  with  other  elements,  which 
will  be  described  when  the  said  elements  come  under  notice. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  but 
only  two  of  the  most  important  will  be  noticed,  the  bin-oxide 
and  the  tri-oxide,  having  the  formulae  S02  and  S03.  They 
each  combine  with  a  molecule  of  water  to  make  very  im¬ 
portant  acids,  viz.,  sulphurous  acid,  H2  S03,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  H2  S04,  this  last  commonly  known  by  the  name  “oil  of 
vitriol.” 

Sulphurous  Acid,  or  Sulphurous  Anhydride;  or,  again, 
Bin-oxide  of  Sulphur — This  is  the  compound  formed  when 
sulphur  is  burned,  producing  those  suffocating  fumes  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  who  use  the  matches  known  as  sulphur  matches. 
This  is  really  the  dry  sulphurous  acid,  or  anhydride,  and  is 
given  off  in  large  quantities  by  volcanic  craters.  This  gas 
has  bleaching  properties,  and  was  used  in  Europe  years  ago 
to  bleach  woolen  goods  and  straw  plait,  and  to  this  acid  we 
are  indebted  for  the  salts  called  sulphites. 

Sulphuric  Acid — This  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
very  most,  important  compound  known  to  the  arts  and  man¬ 
ufactures.  Upon  it  depends  the  manufacture  of  soda  from 
common  salt,  and  incidentally  cheap  hydrochloric  or  muri¬ 
atic  acid;  cheap  glass,  cheap  soap,  cheap  bleaching  powder, 
a  cheap  and  beautiful  process  of  silver  refining,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  numerous  sulphates  and  purposes  for  which  they  are 
used.  The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  very  simple  and 
interesting,  but,  simple  as  it  is,  the  plant  is  costly.  Formerly 
sulphur  (brimstone)  used  to  be  burned  on  an  open  hearth  or 
grate,  and  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  conveyed  by  pipes 
or  flues  up  to  an  immense*  leaden  chamber.  There  is  also 
a  receptacle  in  the  furnace  where  is  placed  some  nitrate  of 
soda.  This  is  decomposed  by  the  heat  and  sulphurous  acid; 
a  neutral  sulphate  is  formed  and  nitrous  fumes  pass  up  into 
the  leaden  chamber  with  the  sulphurous  acid,  etc.  There  are 
also  numerous  jets  of  steam  entering  the  leaden  chamber. 
These  and  the  nitrous  fumes  all  assist  the  sulphurous  acid  in 
further  oxidizing  to  sulphurous  acid,  for  sulphurous  acid  will 
not  combine  with  free  oxygen  and  water  to  form  sulphuric 
acid,  but  when  oxygen  is  united  with  nitrogen,  as  it  is  in 
the"  nitrous  fumes,  then  the  higher  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  is 
formed.  This  acid  was  first  made  by  distilling  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol),  and  the  burning  of  sulphur  (brimstone) 
followed.  This  is  a  much  easier  and  more  convenient  method. 
By  distilling  green  vitriol  a  very  concentrated  acid  is  pro¬ 
duced,  known  as  fuming  or  Nordhausen  acid.  This  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.85,  or  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  water. 
This  method,  however,  is  now  almost  entirely,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether,  superseded  by  the  simpler  method  of  burning  sulphur, 
etc. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  sulphur 
monopoly  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  stimulus  it 
gave  to  inquiring  minds.  At  that  time  Sicily  supplied  Eng¬ 
land  and  nearly  all  Europe  with  sulphur.  The  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  sulphuric  acid  im- 
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bued  the  government  of  Naples  with  the  despotic  idea  that, 
having  the  sulphur  trade  in  their  own  hands,  they  could  com¬ 
mand  any  price  they  chose  to  ask.  The  price  of  sulphur  rose 
rapidly.  England  had  recourse  to  very  stringent  and  retalia¬ 
tory  measures,  but  science  is  vastly  more  powerful  than  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  in  the  present  case  quietly  walked  in  and  laid 
down  its  prerogative.  During  the  short  period  this  monopoly 
in  sulphur  lasted  a  dozen  or  more  patents  were  taken  out  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  soda  making  from 
common  salt  (this  process  of  soda  making  was  described  in 
the  Clay-Worker  for  November)  and  thousands  of  tons  of  iron 
pyrites  were  deprived  of  the  sulphur  they  contained  and  di¬ 
rectly  made  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  use  of  pyrites  continued 
long  after  the  monopoly  broke  down  and  up  to  1875  was  grow¬ 
ing  vigorously,  not  only  iron  pyrites,  but  immense  quantities  of 
copper  pyrites  were  being  used.  Newfoundland  furnished 
some  splendid  lots  of  copper  pyrites,  but  the  bulk  was  from 
the  mines  in  Spain. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  some  readers  when  they  read  of 


the  above  mentioned  pyrites  being  burned  without  fuel,  yet 
such  is  the  case.  True,  the  fire  needs  starting  with  coal,  like 
an  ordinary  furnace,  but  when  well  started  and  hot  nothing 
but  pyrites  are  fired  in,  and  the  beautiful  flame  of  sulphur 
keeps  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  all  right.  The  residue 
of  iron  pyrites  is  a  very  dark  blue  powder,  called  “purple  ore,’’ 
or  “blue  billy,”  and  is  used  chiefly  as  a  “fix”  for  puddling 
furnaces.  The  residue  of  copper  pyrites  is,  of  course,  sent  to 
the  copper  smelting  furnaces. 

Liebig  says:  “It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  we  may  judge 
with  great  accuracy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  country 
from  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  it  consumes.”  Further: 
“We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  con¬ 
sumed  when  we  find  that  5,000  cwts.  (250  tons)  are  made  by 
a  small  manufactory  and  from  20,000  (1,000  tons)  to  00,000 
cwts.  (3,000  tons)  by  a  large  one  annually.”  This  was  in 
1850.  Twenty  years  later  Professor  Roscoe  writes:  “So  val¬ 


uable  are  the  applications  of  this  acid  that  the  quantity  now 
manufactured  in  the  south  Lancashire  district  alone  exceeds 
3,000  tons  per  week.” 

These  statistics  relate  to  the  manufacture  in  England.  I 
have  had  no  opportunities  of  watching  the  manufacture  of  it 
in  America,  but  if  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products,  and  especially  brick,  the  above  quantities  will 
sink  into  insignificance,  large  as  they  are. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  no  extensive  industry  exists 
but  is  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  by  sulphuric  acid. 


A  DISASTROUS  FIRE. 

Otto  Giessen,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O., 
writes  under  date  of  Jan.  29  as  follows:  “It  is  now  2  o’clock 
a.  in.,  and  while  I  write  this  one  of  the  best  paving  brick 
plants  in  Ohio  lies  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  fire  started  at  12:15, 
and  all  our  buildings  are  burned  except  the  boiler  and  engine 
house.”  Mr.  Giessen  estimates  the  loss  to  be  between  $30,000 


and  $40,000,  and  says  they  will  rebuild  at  once.  They  had 
been  making  some  repairs,  and  were  just  ready  to  start  up, 
having  a  large  number  of  orders  on  hand. 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

The  question  of  fire  protection  is  one  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  clayworkers.  Anything  that  affords  relief  from 
this  most  prolific  source  of  ruin  should  be  considered  a  boon. 
We  are  therefore  pleased  to  call  particular  attention  to  Mc- 
Graw’s  new  “ad.”  on  page  182.  Mr.  Edwin  McGraw,  who  him¬ 
self  is  a  practical  brickmaker  and  knows  what  is  required  for 
brickyard  use,  states  that  their  prepared  roofing  material  is 
unequaled  for  that  purpose.  He  will  be  at  Cleveland  prepared 
to  verify  the  statement  to  all  comers,  barring  none. 

Smartness  is  not  everything  in  life.  A  snapping  whip  soon 
wears  out  the  lash.— Ex. 
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Written  for  the  Clay^ Worker 

LARGE  VS.  SMALL  PLANTS. 


BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

F  late  years  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  towards  the  centralization  of  pow¬ 
er  and  capital  in  the  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles.  Only  a  few  years  ago  ev¬ 
ery  neighborhood  had  its  grist  mills,  every 

_  village  supported  a  shoemaker  and  wagon 

•@)  maker.  Only  two  generations  ago  it  was 
very  common  for  our  Western  people  to  manufacture  their 
own  clothing  from  cloth  that  they  had  woven  from  warp  and 
woof  that  they  had  spun  from  wool  that  they  had  sheared 
from  sheep  that  they  had  raised  on  their  own  land. 

Our  grandmothers  made  their  own  yeast,  canned  their  own 
fruit  and  vegetables,  made  their  own  soap  from  home-made 
lye,  put  up  their  own  pickles,  packed  their  own  butter,  and 
gathered  their  own  roots  and  herbs  for  family  medicines. 

To-day  labor-saving  machinery  and  modern  methods  have 
reconstructed  ways  of  living,  and  we  are  fast  becoming  men 
of  one  idea— specialists.  Hides  for  leather  and  wool  for 
clothing  are  raised  on  ranches;  shoes,  cloth  and  clothing  are 
made  in  large  factories;  yeast  is  bought  at  the  stores;  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  canned  in  large  canning  factories  that  do 
a  wholesale  business;  soap  is  manufactured  by  companies, 
who  spend  more  money  every  year  for  advertising  than 
grandpa  ever  saw;  extensive  establishments  put  up  enough 
pickles  every  year  to  whet  the  appetites  and  sour  the  stom¬ 
achs  of  all  who  lived  in  the  Northwest  Territory  forty  years 
ago;  creameries  gather  and  skim  all  the  milk,  even  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  in  many  localities,  and  make  enough  but¬ 
ter  in  one  season  to  spread  all  the  buckwheat  cakes  and  corn 
pones  that  grandma  and  her  relations  ever  sat  down  to;  now¬ 
adays  manufacturing  pharmacists,  chemists  and  druggists 
supply  us  with  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  that  have 
about  displaced  the  simple  remedies  of  the  past.  Soothing 
syrups,  with  opium,  laudanum  and  morphine,  are  given  to 
us  in  our  first  stages  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dear  old  reliable 
catnip  tea. 

Many  modern  brick  “plants”  claim  a  greater  daily  capac¬ 
ity  than  the  village  brickyard  produced  in  a  year,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  that  actually  produced  365  times  as  much 
in  a  year,  even  in  leap  years 

It  seems  to  be  natural,  we  always  put  on  high-heeled  shoes 
and  a  tall  hat  and  stand  up  straight  when  we  go  before  the 
public.  I  read  an  account  in  a  clay  journal  of  a  “plant”  out 
in  Iowa  that  was  making  so  many  thousand  brick  and  so 
many  thousand  tile  daily.  Now,  I  happened  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  outfit  and  know  the  facts  in  the  case. 
They  have  one  of  those  little  sausage-mill  combined  brick 
and  tile  machines  that  might  possibly  make  so  many  brick 
in  one  day  and  so  many  tile  the  next,  but  if  it  did  it  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  repeat  very  often  to  supply  the  demand 
upon  the  plant. 

BRICKMAKING  NOT  LIKE  OTHER  MANUFACTORIES. 

Clayworking,  and  especially  brickmaking,  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  by  large  corporations  with  a  few  mam¬ 
moth  plants  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  whole  country. 
These  methods  may  be  well  adapted  to  some  classes  of  manu¬ 
facturing  in  which  the  cost  of  transportation  is  only  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article,  but  they 
cannot  be  profitably  applied  to  heavy,  low-priced  goods,  in 
which  the  expenses  of  handling  and  shipping  are  so  large  in 
proportion  to  the  value  as  is  the  case  of  brick.  The  market 


of  a  brick  plant  is  necessarily  limited  on  account  of  the 
weight  and  expense  of  shipping.  When  shipments  are  made 
long  distances  the  expense  raises  the  cost  to  the  consumer  be¬ 
yond  that  which  he  can  afford,  and  practically  excludes  the 
brick  from  remote  markets.  Large  plants  produce  more  than 
can  be  consumed  by  the  local  demand,  and  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  entire  output  they  must  go  to  the  places  too  re¬ 
mote  to  be  reached  without  destructive  expense  accounts.  In 
order  to  bring  the  cost  within  reach  of  the  remote  consumers 
the  price  at  home  must  be  cut  lower  as  the  distance  and 
freight  increases.  In  reaching  out  to  those  buyers  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  plant  competition  from  other  points  and  small¬ 
er  local  plants  has  to  be  met,  and  this,  with  the  expense  of 
transportation,  has  shown  that  paving  brick  production  in 
certain  localities  has  outgrown  its  surroundings— has  become 
too  big  to  be  profitable.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
large  plants  can,  and  in  many  cases  do,  produce  brick  at  a 
smaller  actual  cost  per  thousand  than  smaller  ones,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  smaller  plants  distributed  around  near  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  shipping.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  the  local  factories  depend  solely  upon  local  demand, 
and  will  cut  deep  for  home  trade  rather  than  let  it  go  to 
large  plants  further  away. 

Although  the  cost  per  thousand  of  making  brick  may  be 
less  for  large  than  small  plants,  it  is  a  principle  that  fails 
when  carried  beyond  certain  limits.  This  limit  in  one  case 
is  found  where  the  expense  of  shipping  to  remote  points  over¬ 
balances  the  amount  saved  in  production  over  the  smaller 
plant. 

The  modern  appliances  are  all  right  and  very  desirable, 
and  in  many  instances  very  profitable,  but  the  nature  of  the 
business  is  such  that  it  will  not  justify  the  repetition  of  them 
many  times  in  one  locality.  It  is  desirable  and  may  be  profit¬ 
able  to  use  the  best  machines,  dryers  and  kilns,  but  it  might 
not  pay  to  erect  and  operate  large  plants  where  a  number 
of  machines  were  used,  with  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  duplicate  dryers  and  kilns 

THE  STOCKHOLDER  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL. 

Some  have  claimed  that  they  are  in  the  business  for  mon¬ 
ey,  but  this  is  not  strictly  true.  There  is  surely  no  one  in 
the  clay  business  who  hopes  to  acquire  enough  money  by 
clayworking  to  be  classed  with  the  rich  men  of  the  world. 
We  are  rather  working  clay  to  get  the  amount  of  money  nec¬ 
essary  that  we  may  live  comfortably  and  respectably  and 
have  enough  when  we  die  that  those  who  depend  upon  us 
may  have  a  fair  stai’t  in  life.  With  this  view  of  life  it  is  not 
wise  for  us  to  sacrifice  everything  to  money  making.  Happi¬ 
ness  is  as  different  as  individuals.  Some  few  of  miserly  ten¬ 
dencies  may  derive  most  happiness  from  merely  possessing 
money. 

AN  EXAMPLE. 

There  appeared  in  a  trade  journal  a  short  time  ago  an 
account  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  successful  brick  plant,  and 
who  enjoys  the  business,  besides  deriving  great  satisfaction 
from  building  and  using  kilns  and  dryers  of  his  own  designs. 
The  writer  of  the  article  seemed  to  think  that  the  brickmaker 
was  neglecting  his  duties,  and  criticised  his  methods  in  the 
following  words:  “We  should  think  there  ought  to  be  consid¬ 
erable  money  in  them  if  their  owner  would  associate  with  him¬ 
self  some  pushing  and  able  business  man,  who  would  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  concern.” 

I  see  two  objections  to  this  change,  and  think  the  man 
wiser  than  his  critic.  One  is  that  the  introduction  of  a  part¬ 
ner  would  involve  a  division  of  the  profits,  which  might  not 
be  increased  enough  to  justify  the  division.  If  not  the  orig- 


inal  owner  would  he  worse  off  than  before.  The  other  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  he  would  likely  be  deprived  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  experimenting  as  he  pleased  if  his  partner  wished  to 
turn  all  energies  to  money  making. 

This  gentleman  has  a  business  that  gives  him  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  living  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  opportunities  for 
him  to  invent  and  experiment  with  various  appliances  per¬ 
taining  to  his  occupation.  He  doubtless  derives  great  pleas¬ 
ure  from  this,  and,  if  he  were  deprived  of  it,  would  miss 
much  of  the  joy  that  he  derives  from  life. 

A  partnership  or  share  in  a  stock  company  is  not  at  all 
to  his  taste,  and  certainly  would  not  give  him  the  pleasure 
that  he  now  has,  and  may  be  not  the  profit.  This  is  one 
case  in  which  a  small  plant  is  preferable. 

SOME  PECULIAR  MEN. 

Possibly  some  men  find  their  greatest  pleasure  in  large 
corporations,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  wear  the  glory  of  the 
whole.  Although  they  are  interested  in  large  plants  that  do 
an  extensive  business,  handle  considerable  sums  of  money, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  doing  a  very  profitable  business, 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  profits  may  not  be  what  it 
might  be  if  they  operated  smaller  plants  where  they  owned 
a  controlling  interest.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  that  the 
active  men  in  the  larger  plants  where  outside  capital  has 
been  introduced  might  derive  just  as  much  profit  and  happi¬ 
ness  and  enjoy  a  greater  independence  if  the  plant  had  not 
been  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  outside  capital. 

Men  are  but  human,  and  the  partnership  or  corporation 
is  exceptional  where  there  is  not  more  or  less  friction  be¬ 
tween  individual  members. 


THE  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  BRICKMAK= 
ERS’  CONVENTION  AT  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  intending  to 
be  present  at  the  National  Convention  at  Cleveland,  Feb.  12 
to  15,  to  the  Big  Four  as  the  best  route  from  all  points  South 
and  Southwest,  and  particularly  to  the  Knickerbocker  Spe¬ 
cial,  leaving  St.  Louis  at  12,  Noon,  Peoria  at  12:10  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  at  6:40  p.  in.,  with  through  sleeper  from  Peoria  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  This  train  arrives  at  Cleveland  at  1:50  in  the  morning, 
but  the  Cleveland  sleeper  is  switched  out  at  the  latter  place 
and  passengers  are  not  disturbed  until  7  in  the  morning.  In 
addition  this  route  has  train  No.  14,  leaving  St.  Louis  at  7:55 
p.  m.,  Peoria  at  7:25  p.  m.  and  Indianapolis  at  4:15  a.  m.  The 
latter  train  has  a  sleeper  from  Peoria  to  Indianapolis  and  from 
St.  Louis  to  Cleveland,  and  reaches  Cleveland  at  12:45  p  m. 
Both  of  these  trains  run  daily,  including  Sundays. 

From  Cincinnati,  the  South  and  principal  points  in  Ohio 
the  advantages  of  this  route  are  even  greater.  There  are  four 
solid  trains  between  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  three  of  which 
run  daily,  including  Sundays,  as  follows: 

Leave  Cincinnati..  9:00  a.m.  12:30  p.m.  6:30  p.m.  8:25  p.m. 

Dayton _ 10:35  a.  m.  2:20  p.  m.  8:00  p.  m.  10:30  p.  m. 

Springfield  11:15  a.  m.  3:15  p.m.  8:40  p.m.  11:25  p.m. 

Columbus. .  12:50  p.  m.  4:35  p.  m.  10:00  p.  m.  1 :10  a.  m. 
Arrive  Cleveland..  5:00  p.m.  9:50  p.  m.  1:50  a.m.  7:00  a.m. 

Parlor  cars  attached  to  trains  making  runs  during  day  and 
sleepers  to  the  night  trains.  The  track  and  equipment  of  the 
Big  Four  is  unexcelled  by  any  line  in  the  country.  Its  trains 
run  at  the  highest  speed  and  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
For  further  information  call  on  Big  Four  agents  or  address 
E.  O.  McCormick,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager;  D.  B.  Martin, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Cincinnati;  W.  F.  Sny¬ 
der,  General  Western  Agent,  St.  Louis;  C.  S.  LaFollette, 
Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Peoria,  III  ;  J.  E.  Reeves,  Gen¬ 
eral  Southern  Agent,  Cincinnati;  J  L.  Miller.  District  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  Dayton,  O.;  D.  S.  Wilder,  District  Passenger 
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Agent,  Columbus,  O.,  or  H.  M.  Bronson,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  UP-DRAFT  KILN. 


COMMON  up-draft  kiln  has  no  given  dimensions,  and 

very  often  varies  both  in  width  and  length  in  order  to 

suit  the  convenience  of  the  kiln  ground.  The  average 

kiln,  however,  is  built  in  the  following  order:  Height  46 

•1 

courses;  width  128  to  130  brick,  directly  through  the  center, 
and  the  arches  number  from  10  to  40. 

A  great  many  plant  owners  permit  their  bricksetters  to 
“pile”  the  brick,  while  others  will  allow  the  brick  to  be  set 
in  no  other  manner  than  three  over  three,  better  known  as 
the  block  arch,  which  method  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  as  the 
courses  can  be  more  evenly  laid,  a  better  draft  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  it  rarely  allows  a  kiln  to  lean  or  bulge,  which  is 
invariably  a  sign  of  obstructed  draft  and  soft  spots.  A  good 
draft  is  essential  in  securing  a  hard  burn. 

The  up-draft  kiln,  set  in  the  block  arch  style,  should  con¬ 
tain  but  one  tight  course,  and  that  the  course  called  the  bind¬ 
ing  course,  immediately  above  the  last  or  locking  jet  of  the 
arch.  The  heads  should  be  set  loose  or  with  plenty  of  space, 
for  the  heads  require  as  much  fire  as  is  given  other  portions 
of  the  kiln;  without  this  the  heads  are  bound  to  be  soft,  and 
unless  the  heads  are  set  loose  the  fire  will  have  no  effect,  at 
least  not  sufficient  to  produce  what  is  wanted — hard  brick. 
Not  only  should  the  heads  be  set  loose,  but  the  scoving  wall 
should  be  free  from  the  kiln,  only  touching  the  topmost  course 
and  the  platting.  This'  affords  an  excellent  passage  for  the 
fire  up  the  heads.  The  platting  on  the  top  of  the  kiln  should 
be  double  and  laid  crosswise;  this  checks  the  heat  from  es¬ 
caping  as  fast  as  it  would  were  single  platting  used,  and 
adds  much  in  causing  the  top  course  to  be  red  and  hard.  The 
arches,  too,  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  fashion  that  has 
given  the  best  satisfaction  is  built  eight  courses  high,  followed 
by  three  jets  or  overhangers,  the  fourth  being  the  locking  jet 
of  the  arch.  The  width  or  opening  of  the  arch  is  sixteen 
inches  or  two  brick  lengthwise. 

The  average  time  consumed  in  burning  such  a  kiln  is  five 
days  and  six  nights,  with  soft  cord  wood  alone  for  fuel.  A 
slow  fire  should  attend  the  first  day’s  burning,  or  until  the 
watersmoke  thins;  after  that  increase  the  fire  with  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  advisable  to  distinguish  a  little  red  heat  in  the 
middle  of  the  arch  before  the  watersmoke  is  gone,  as  the 
heads  “come  up”  much  faster  than  does  the  middle.  This 
extra  heat  serves  to  keep  the  center  up  with  the  heads  at  all 
times  during  the  process  of  watersmoking. 

After  the  watersmoke  has  disappeared,  increase  your 
fire  accordingly  and  change.  A  change  is  made  every  six 
hours,  and  is  done  by  filling  the  arches  on  one  side  of  the 
kiln  and  closing  the  arch  doors  tight,  and  firing  on  the  other- 
side  until  the  fuel  on  the  closed  side  has  burned  away  to  a 

bed  of  glowing  coals,  and  vice  versa  until  the  kiln  is  burned. 
As  soon  as  the  watersmoke  is  gone,  draw  the  fires  outside 
the  arches,  as  this  permits  the  heat  to  travel  up  the  heads 
between  the  scoving  wall  and  the  head  brick,  effecting  the 
same  benefit  there  as  the  middle  receives.  In  case  the  middle 
of  the  kiln  settles  before  the  heads,  add  more  fire  to  the  heads. 
Should  the  heads  settle  first,  increase  the  fire  in  the  center. 
In  firing  to  bring  up  a  slow  portion  of  an  up-draft  kiln,  cam 
and  judgment  should  be  used,  for  a  kiln  that  has  been  under 
tire,  say  for  five  days,  the  least  overcharge  of  fuel  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  bring  it  up  too  fast,  but.  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  precaution  it  will  not  occur.  An  up-draft  kiln  should  and 
will  settle  equally  and  evenly  if  the  brick  are  good  and  dry 
before  entering  the  kiln,  and  no  other  fuel  used  but  soft  cord 
wood — white  ash  and  soft  maple  preferred. 

J.  G.  GREUSEL. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Drying  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  common  hot  drying  floor  has  been  much  written  about, 
and  its  economy,  utility  and  general  points  of  interest  have 
been  discussed  pro  and  con,  but  to  many  brickmakers  it  is 
the  best  suited  to  their  use,  and  first  cost  is  not  large,  as  it 
can  be  built  largely  of  waste  material  on  the  yard.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  letter  to  describe  as  minutely  as  possible  the 
hot  floor,  giving  dimensions,  etc.  The  length  should  not  be 
less  than  120  feet.  The  heat  from  furnaces  will  heat  as  easily 
120  as  100,  and  in  doing  so  will  saAe  the  fuel  necessary  to 
heat  the  extra  twenty  feet.  Grade  the  ground  with  a  rise  of 
one  inch  in  ten  feet  from  furnace  end  to  stack  end.  The  rise 
will  be  found  beneficial  to  the  draught,  besides,  in  covering 
the  flues,  the  heat  will  be  equalized  by  making  the  surface 
level  or  by  making  the  deepest  fill  at  furnace  end  and  light  fill 
at  stack  end.  Measure  from  furnace  end  toward  stack  eight 
feet,  excavating  this  eight  feet  four  feet  deep  the  full  width  of 
the  floor.  Run  a  nine  inch  wall  from  bottom  of  this  pit  eight 
feet  from  furnace  end  toward  stack  to  the  level  of  the  grade, 
or  four  feet  high.  Twenty  inches  from  this  wall  toward  fur¬ 
naces  run  a  nine  inch  wall  parallel  to  it,  and  perpendicular 
to  this  run  eighteen  inch  walls  to  end  of  furnaces.  These 
walls  should  be  five  feet  from  center  to  center,  the  center  of 
the  first  wall  on  side  being  on  a  line  with  inside  of  first  flue 
wall.  Run  all  these  walls,  including  nine  inch,  eighteen  inches 
high,  tying  all  firmly  together.  Across  the  eighteen  inch 
walls  stretch  the  bearing  bars  for  grate  bars.  Place  the  in¬ 
side  one  one  inch  from  the  nine  inch  wall,  and  the  outside 
one  ten  inches  from  end  of  eighteen  inch  walls.  Railroad 
irons  are  well  suited  for  bearing  bars,  and  should  be  cut  five 
feet  long,  so  as  to  reach  from  center  to  center.  Long  irons 
are  apt  to  twist,  giving  more  or  less  trouble  in  holding  the 
brick  work  in  position.  Place  cast  iron  plates  five  feet  long, 
nine  inches  wide  and  one  and  one-half  inches  thick  on  front 
end  of  eighteen  walls.  After  placing  the  bearing  bars  and 
plates  in  position,  carry  all  the  walls  five  courses  higher.  The 
eighteen  inch  walls  should  measure  forty-two  inches  apart, 
and  with  an  arch  sprung  off  the  five  courses  with  twenty- 
one  inch  spring  will  constitute  the  furnaces.  The  arch  had 
best  be  built  double,  and  will  measure  in  length  sixty-seven 
inches. 

The  nine  inch  wall  should  be  carried  to  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  arches  and  will  be  one  of  the  sides  of  a  twenty 
inch  flue,  the  other  side  being  the  first  nine  inch  wall  built. 
Connect  these  walls  on  ends  with  cross  nine  inch  walls.  The 
best  manner  of  building  up  end  of  arch  on  top  of  plates  is 
to  build  in  a  common  furnace  door  set  on  the  plates,  with  a 
nine  inch  wall  built  around  over  it,  filling  in  to  the  under  side 
of  furnace  arch.  Build  the  back  nine  inch  wall  within  twelve 
inches  of  the  under  side  of  the  arch,  this  opening  being  left 
for  the  flame  to  pass  into  the  twenty  inch  flue,  which  acts 
as  a  combustion  chamber  before  passing  into  the  small  flues. 
Partition  this  combustion  chamber  so  that  each  furnace  will 
be  separate  and  feed  so  many  flues.  Fill  up  between  arches 
with  solid  brick  work,  making  it  level  with  top  of  arches. 
The  coal  pit  in  front  of  furnaces  can  be  built  of  any  size  to 
suit  the  builder.  Locate  the  stack  120  feet  from  front  end  in 


center  of  the  width  of  the  floor.  At  stack  end  run  a  flue  two 
feet  deep  below  grade  of  small  flues,  connecting  with  stack 
on  both  sides.  Make  the  sides  of  the  flue  nine  inch  walls 
twenty  inches  apart.  Connect  this  flue  and  one  on  front  end 
with  four  and  one-half  inch  walls  five  courses  high,  twelve 
inches  from  center  to  center.  Cover  cross  flues  with  a  low 
arch,  say  four  inch  spring,  starting  on  one  side  on  the  five 
courses  of  the  small  flues,  and  the  other  being  a  nine  inch 
wall. 

Cover  the  small  flues  with  twelve  by  three  inch  tile  one 
course  deep.  Build  the  stack  from  forty-two  to  forty-eight 
inches  square  inside  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high. 
Locate  dampers  on  each  side  of  the  stack  and  run  up  a  four 
and  one-half  partition  eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  center  of  stack, 
separating  the  draughts  of  each  half  of  the  floor.  The  cross 
flue  should  also  be  partitioned  in  center  of  floor  so  that  each 
half  of  the  floor  will  be  entirely  independent  and  so  that 
draughts  will  not  conflict  at  stack.  The  covering  should  be 
sixteen  inches  at  furnace  end  and  four  inches  at  stack  end, 
making  the  floor  level  on  the  surface.  These  measurements 
include  whatever  material  the  floor  may  be  paved  with.  A 
variety  of  materials  can  be  used  for  a  pavement,  but  can  sug¬ 
gest  no  better  than  common  furnace  slag  finely  ground,  mixed 
with  2  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  water  enough  added  to  make 
it  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar.  Lay  this  in  layers  across 
the  width  of  the  floor  four*  and  one-half  inches  deep,  making 
the  layers  six  feet  wide.  By  using  four  and  one-half  inch 
square  lumber,  stretched  across  the  floor,  the  slag  can  be 
dumped  in  this  layer,  leveled  down  with  trowels  to  timber  and 
smoothed  or  slicked  by  using  water  and  a  heavy  straight 
edge.  After  the  slag  stiffens,  use  a  light  pulley  with  a  twelve 
inch  face  to  roll  it  down.  As  the  slag  gets  stiffer  attach 
weights  to  the  pulley  and  keep  rolling  as  long  as  any  impres¬ 
sion  can  be  made.  In  this  way  all  cracks  will  be  filled  and 
the  floor  will  be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  level.  The 
dampers  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  in  the  hot  floor. 
By  banking  the  fires  after  the  floor  is  once  hot  and  stopping 
a  large  percentage  of  draught  the  floor  can  be  kept  as  hot  as 
any  brick  will  stand  with  three  or  four  fires  in  twenty-four 
hours.  LAND  O’  FLOWERS. 


Convention  Pointers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  ninth  annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will 
be  held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  12  to  15.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  large  turnout  will  be  present.  And  right  here  permit  me 
to  say  something  concerning  these  meetings.  The  writer  has 
attended  three— Washington,  Louisville  and  Chicago— and  has 
heard  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  convention  hall,  the 
banquet  table,  around  the  hotels,  yes,  even  to  and  from  our 
side  trips,  the  statement  that  all  our  meetings  were  controlled 
and  run  by  six  or  seven  insiders;  that  everything  was  fixed  up 
beforehand,  and  that  they  were  eternally  tired  of  hearing  the 
very  same  people  say,  over  and  over  again,  the  very  same 
things  year  in  and  year  out.  Yes,  Mr.  Editor;  I  have  heard 
all  this  and  more,  too.  It  has  been  written  in  the  journals 
and  talked  over  on  the  street  corners.  And  why?  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Just  because  these  very  same  people  who  grumble 
and  complain  are  at  fault  themselves.  They  should  not  let  a 
few  do  all  the  talking.  They  should  take  a  turn  themselves. 
In  x-eply  to  this  many  will  say,  “Oh,  I  am  not  a  public  speaker; 
and  even  if  I  were  I  could  not  get  the  floor.”  And  here  is 
where  the  great  mistake  is  made.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  public  speaker  to  enable  any  man  who  is 
not  tongue  tied  to  get  up  and  state  what  he  may  know  or 
what  he  may  wish  to  know  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all.  If  every  member  who  attends  our  meetings 
would  only  look  upon  this  matter  in  the  above  light,  the  days 
of  grumblings  and  complaints  would  be  at  an  end. 

Again,  as  to  the  supposed  inability  to  get  the  floor,  the 
imaginary  impossibility  of  recognition  from  the  Chair  is  all 
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nonsense.  Let  them  try,  and  they  will  see  that  the  President 
will  only  be  too  glad  to  give  them  the  floor,  even  if  an  old 
rounder  is  in  ahead  of  them  with  his  stereotyped  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.”  To  my  personal  knowledge  Alsip  did  this  not  once, 
but  a  dozen  times,  at  Chicago,  and  he  did  right.  It  is  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  not  only  the  Chair,  but  all  the  officials  as  well, 
are  only  too  glad  to  i*ecognize  and  help  along  heretofore  un¬ 
heard-of  members  to  take  a  real  active  part  in  the  convention. 
Wliat,  Mr.  Editor,  is  more  exhilirating,  what  is  more  pleasure- 
able  and  interesting,  than  to  see  and  hear  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  all  trying  to  get  the  floor  at  one  and  the  same  time?  It 
is  positively  the  life  and  fire  of  any  meeting.  It  shows  that 
the  privilege — the  honor,  I  might  say — is  highly  appreciated 
and  sought  after.  Here  allow  me  to  say  one  word  in  extenu¬ 
ation  of  the  much-abused  “time  monopolist.”  Did  we  not  have 
them  amongst  us,  our  meetings  heretofore  would  have  fallen 
very  flat,  indeed,  for  who  would  not  sooner  listen  to  one  of 
them  talk,  even  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about, 
than  to  hear  no  one  talk  at  all?  In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  of 
you,  fellow-member,  to  be  present  by  all  means  at  our  next 
meeting,  and  when  you  come,  come  with  the  determination, 
the  set  and  fixed  determination,  that  you  are  going  to  ask  for 
the  floor,  not  once,  but  a  dozen  of  times.  Do  this,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  you  will  not  only  feel  better  yourself,  but  every¬ 
body  else  will  be  happier,  and  that  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
making  the  Cleveland  gathering  the  greatest,  the  best  and 
the  most  instructive  meeting  ever  known  to  the  craft. 

KEYSTONE  NO.  2. 


Suggestions  for  Outdoor  Yards. 

Publisher  Clay- Worker: 

Dear  Sirs— Inclosed  please  find  $2.00  for  subscription  to  the 
Clay- Worker  for  1895.  Although  this  been  a  very  dull  season 
for  brick  in  this  country,  I  could  not  afford  to  be  without 
your  valuable  paper,  and  now,  as  the  winter  is  on,  I  often 
wish  that  the  Clay- Worker  came  along  every  week  instead  of 
only  every  month.  I  have  to  get  along  without  reading  matter 
on  brick  for  about  three  weeks  each  month,  and  when  the 
Clay-Worker  comes  I  read  ads.  and  all. 

In  looking  at  the  cuts  of  different  yards  I  have  noticed 
that  in  the  open  yards  they  all  have  side  shelters  made  of 


lumber.  Now,  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  an  original  idea  or  not, 
but  I  use  lath,  common  plastering  lath  four  feet  long  and 
make  a  shelter  as  follows:  Take  two  flat  kiln  doors  and  lay 
them  on  a  bench  so  that  they  will  be  at  about  four  feet  from 
outside  to  outside;  nail  a  piece  of  2x2  at  one  end  and  side  to 
form  a  square;  lay  fourteen  lath  on  top  of  doors;  then  take 
two  lath  and  lay  them  at  right  angles  with  the  fourteen 
about  one  foot  from  each  end;  then  take  one  inch  wire  nails 
and  nail  the  two  lath  on  to  the  fourteen.  As  the  nails  strike 
the  door  they  will  clinch.  Now  cut  off  the  two  lath  to 
thirty-four  inches  long;  take  the  short  piece  that  you  cut  off 
and  nail  on  to  the  two  legs  to  make  them  stronger.  Two 


men  can  put  enough  of  them  on  an  off  bearing  barrow  to 
cover  the  side  of  a  hack  150  to  200  feet  long,  and  as  one  man 
wheels  the  barrow  the  other  can  drop  off  the  shelters  to 
suit  in  one-quarter  of  the  time  lumber  shelters  can  be  han¬ 
dled,  and  anyone  who  has  had  to  handle  lumber  shelters  in 
a  wind  knows  how  hard  a  job  it  i». 

If  you  think  this  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  any  of  your 
readers  you  can  publish  it,  but  if  it  is  an  old  back  number 
way  of  doing,  don’t  take  up  your  valuable  space  with  it;  but 
in  a  country  like  this,  aside  from  the  convenience  of  handling, 
the  cost  is  only  about  one-third  as  much  as  lumber  would  be. 

Dec.  10th,  1894.  JAS.  BRASS. 

The  Trials  of  a  Traveling  Salesman. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

This  is  too  fruitful  a  theme  to  treat  fully  in  the  columns 
of  the  Clay-Worker,  but  I  wish  to  show  to  the  brick  and  tile 
manufacturers  that  the  life  of  a  traveling  brick  and  tile  ma¬ 
chinery  salesman  is  not  like  the  flowery,  delightful  one  their 
fancy  has  painted.  The  subject  was  sxiggested  to  me  by  an 
incident  just  related  by  one  agent.  He  was  in  Chicago  and 
had  orders  to  go  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and  see  a  party  there 
who  wanted  a  steam  shovel.  With  happy  expectations  of 
making  a  good  sale  for  the  house,  he  journeyed  to  Toronto, 
found  the  party  who  was  reported  to  want  a  steam  shovel, 
but  he  was  simply  an  agent  (not  of  anybody  in  particular), 
who  told  him  that  the  party  lived  in  Montreal  and  persuaded 
him  to  go  there.  He  found  the  gentleman  named,  who  was 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  reported  as  wanting  a 
steam  shovel— “had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing.”  The  To¬ 
ronto  man  was  simply  after  a  commission,  and  was  agent 
for  no  one.  Our  traveler,  bitterly  disappointed,  after  a  ride 
of  two  thousand  miles,  returned  to  Chicago. 

Many  cases  similar  to  this  occur  to  every  man  selling  brick 
and  tile  machinery.  Boys  somewhat  skilled  in  penmanship, 
and  moved  by  curiosity,  write  for  catalogues  and  prices,  and 
the  firm,  hungry  for  orders,  telegraph  their  nearest  agent  to 
give  the  person  a  call.  Another  annoyance  quite  as  exasper¬ 
ating  is  where  the  superintendent  or  foreman  want  a  com¬ 
mission  for  their  valuable  influence  over  their  employer.  A 
practice  also  prevails  among  local  agents  of  preventing  a 
person  giving  an  order,  offering  to  write  to  the  manufacturers 
for  prices  and  commissions,  and  to  divide  the  commissions 
with  the  buyer.  They  do  not  see  anything  improper  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  act  as  agent  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  These 
parties  are  embarrassing  to  the  traveling  salesman,  and  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  prevent  the  shark  from  getting  a  fee  he 
never  earns,  and  makes  no  pretense  of  earning.  The  seller 
should  never  recognize  a  man  as  agent  who,  finding  that  his 
neighbor  wishes  to  buy  a  machine,  wishes  to  make  a  com¬ 
mission  out  of  a  single  sale,  and  the  buyer  should  be  bright 
enough  to  know  that  if  an  unearned  commission  is  paid  he 
will  have  to  pay  it.  “The  consumer  pays  the  cost”  in  such 
cases. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  buying  and  selling  if  the  would- 
be  purchaser  when  he  begins  negotiating  would  give  the  firm 
or  its  agent  references  in  regard  to  his  financial  standing  and 
credit.  Any  annoyance  he  may  manifest  is  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  unworthiness  to  receive  credit.  Certainly  it  re¬ 
quires  no  small  tact  on  the  paid  of  the  salesman  to  pass  through 
all  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  business.  The  race  of 
competitors  is  strong.  A  temporary  advantage  may  be  gained 
by  the  Ben-Hur  trick  of  knocking  the  other  fellow’s  wheel 
off,  but  a  just  and  generous  public  will  award  the  prize  to 
him  who  by  fair  means  wins  the  race. 

The  salesman  must  secure  the  confidence  of  the  buyer  in 
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himself  and  in  his  house  before  he  secures  a  contract.  He 
must  then  see  that  every  condition  is  completely  fulfilled  and 
set  a  settlement.  But  in  order  to  do  all  this,  he  must  be 
skilled  in  the  practice  of  working  clays,  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  set  up  ajici  operate  the  plant  successfully— 
no  light  and  easy  work.  Be  assured,  much  is  expected  of 
him.  He  must  leave  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home 
weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  eat  whatever  is  set  before  him, 
as  at  a  “king’s  table,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake.” 
Sleep  one  night  in  a  room  heated  to  70  degrees,  and  another 
in  one  where  water  will  freeze.  He  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  secure  trade,  advance  the  interest  and  protect  the 
honor  of  his  house. 

If  he  fulfills  his  duties  faithfully,  whatever  may  be  his  re¬ 
ward  in  this  life,  his  prospects  for  those  of  the  life  to  come 
are  excellent,  and  he  will  have  just  as  good  a  pair  of  wings 
and  as  nice  a  harp  as  anyone.  A  TRAVELER. 


Not  Novices  if  They  did  Ask  Father  Crary’s  Advice. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

A  private  letter  from  ourselves  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Crary  has  been 
given  place  in  the  Clay-Worker,  and  thus  our  affairs  have 
been  made  public  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  neither  coveted 
nor  relished  by  us.  We  did  not  consider  it  necessary,  for  the 
object  we  had  in  view,  to  go  into  full  particular's  as  to  our 
organization,  and,  not  having  these  particulars,  Mr.  Crary 
has  “taken  for  granted”  a  good  deal  that  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  One  of  the  things  thus  taken  was  that  we 
knew  nothing  about  brick,  which  assumption  was  amplified 
by  the  further  supposition  that  because  “some  one”  had  made 
good  brick  at  our  place  we  thought  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  buy  a  machine,  put  up  a.  dryer  and  kilns,  hire  some  com¬ 
mon  labor,  and  go  to  making  and  shipping  brick.  Now,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  member  of  the  brick  fraternity  of  the 
country  cares  a  straw  whether  we  did  just  that  or  did  some¬ 
thing  else,  but,  being  a  little  sensitive  ourselves  as  to  the  re¬ 
membrance,  if  any,  that  others  may  have  of  us,  we  beg  leave 
to  say: 

That  the  head  of  our  company  has  been  twenty-five  years 
in  the  brick  business,  in  all  capacities,  from  common  yard 
hand  to  sole  owner,  making  several  millions  of  brick  a  year, 
and  while  his  process  was  and  is  different  from  that  used  by 
us,  yet  he  has  some  knowledge  of  clay  and  its  products. 

Further,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  “expert”  from 
the  East  who  first  located  the  clay  bought  (for  our  predeces¬ 
sors)  the  first  machinery,  put  up  the  same,  and  made  the  kiln 
of  brick  which  attracted  our  attention  by  their  excellence,  is 
the  same  man  under  whose  advice  additional  machinery  was 
bought  and  the  plant  enlarged,  and  who  was  superintendent 
during  construction  and  for  two  months  or  more  run.  And 
yet  we  met  with  difficulties.  It  will  take  another  diagnosis, 
a  little  less  “off  hand”  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Crary,  to  meet 
our  case.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

OREGON  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  26,  1895. 


Brickmakers  Should  Stick  Together. 

Editor  Clay-Worker:  Inclosed  please  find  $2.00  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Clay-Worker  for  1895.  This  is  not  a  brick- 
making  center  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  news  here 
that  would  be  interesting  to  the  craft.  We  have  here  eleven 
plants  of  small  yearly  output,  say  from  three  to  five  million 
each.  The  clay  is  of  a  blue  plastic  material,  overlaid  with 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  color  of  the 
brick  is  white;  when  hard  binned  cream  white  colored,  much 
like  Milwaukee.  The  price  of  brick  during  the  past  year  has 


been  very  low,  $4.75  to  $5.00,  delivered.  Of  course,  this 
doesn’t  pay.  The  price  could  be  kept  up  to  a  paying  basis 
easily  enough  by  union  and  concert  of  action. 

A  few  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  forming  an  association  of 
brickmakers  here  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  uniform  scale 
of  prices  for  aiding  each  other  in  guarding  against  making 
bad  debts,  etc.  This  organization  only  lasted  about  three 
months  and  then  went  to  pieces.  The  lumber  interests  here 
are  very  large,  yet  they  stick  together  like  a  band  of  brothers 
and  prices  are  maintained  up  to  the  card.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  brickmakers  could  not  do  the  same. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  in  all  communities  where  the  out¬ 
put  is  say  one  hundred  million  or  under  one  or  two  salesmen 
should  sell  all  the  brick  and  one  or  two  collectors  do  all  the 
collecting.  The  amount  each  brickmaker  intends  to  make 
should  be  registered,  but  if  the  quantity  one  or  all  the  brick¬ 
makers  wish  to  make  is  too  large  for  the  market,  then  the 
amount  allowed  to  be  registered  should  be  cut  down  by 
order  of  the  committee  on  registration.  All  costs  for  collectors 
and  all  losses  from  bad  debts  would  be  distributed  pro  rata 
among  the  members  of  the  association.  This  especially  for 
small  manufacturers,  aside  from  the  advantage  of  getting 
remunerative  prices,  would  be  a  blessing  of  no  mean  impor¬ 
tance.  They  would  then  be  free  from  the  trouble  of  and  expense 
of  selling,  collecting,  etc.,  and  each  one  be  free  if  he  wished  to 
be  his  own  foreman,  and  give  close  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum.  These  are  only 
a  few  hints,  which  I  suppose  have  been  worn  threadbare  by 
those  who  have  thought  the  matter  over. 

J.  K.  CALDWELL. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Jan.  12th,  1895. 


The  New  York  flarket. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Last  month  our  captains  were  in  good  humor  from  the 
spurt  in  trade  at  the  close  of  the  shipping  season.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  was  very  acceptable  to  all  and  to  many  was 
the  means  of  carrying  them  through  present  difficulties. 
Whether  it  will  land  them  on  their  feet  financially  the  com¬ 
ing  season  will  tell. 

What  a  gift  it  would  be  if  someone  could  lift  the  veil  of 
the  future!  Possibly  it  is  best  that  it  is  hidden  from  us,  for 
no  doubt  a  slight  glimpse  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  brickmaker 
the  coming  season  might  take  all  the  nerve  that  he. has  left 
from  him  after  four  years  of  fighting  with  low  prices.  As 
it  is,  he  now  holds  on,  hoping  that  it  will  get  better. 

Rainfall  is  what  the  farmer  looks  for  to  put  money  in  his 
pocket.  He  may  make  the  mistake  of  planting  too  much  of 
one  crop  because  it  brought  a  good  return  the  last  season 
from  shortage  of  planting.  If  he  errs  it  is  because  he  is 
taking  chances  with  an  unknown  quantity.  Not  so  the 
brickmaker. 

A  year  ago  the  outlook  for  the  trade  was  poor,  and  the 
brickmaker,  not  like  the  farmer,  had  some  basis  on  which 
to  work,  as  the  market  that  required  their  stock  was  at  hand, 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  it  showed  a  very  depressed  state  of 
affairs,  and  one  would  look  for  a  careful  planting  or  pro¬ 
ducing  that  would  not  endanger  the  already  impaired  capital 
they  had  been  invested.  Some  did;  others  chose  to  let  their 
yards  lay  still,  and  one  could  hear  from  all  the  bosses  that 
there  was  a  marked  shrinkage  in  the  ouput,  which,  unless 
the  bottom  dropped  out  altogether,  must  help.  But  did  it? 
It  took  to  the  end  of  the  season  to  get  there. 

When  the  figures  of  the  output  for  1894  were  collected, 
what  did  it  show — that  there  were  as  many  brick  made  as 
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iii  1893,  about  nine  hundred  million.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
long  continued  low  rates  prevailed  through  the  summer?  It 
shows  that  those  who  did  make  made  more  than  the  year 
before.  So  it  is  and  so  it  will  be  as  long  as  clay  lasts  to 
make  brick  from. 

CLAY  ATTRACTS  ALL  CLASSES. 

Mr.  Editor,  have  you  ever  given  it  a  thought  why  clay 
seems  to  have  such  an  attraction  to  the  people  who  make 
it  into  brick,  or  know  any  line  of  business  that  has  more  men 
engaged  in  it  who  do  not  know  anything  about  its  manu¬ 
facture?  The  lawyer,  his  client,  the  physician,  his  patients, 
the  carpenter,  mason,  plumber,  and  in  the  ranks  are  found 
printers  as  well  as  farmers.  It  seems  that  as  soon  as  clay  is 
found  there  is  someone  ready  to  take  hold  and  put  up  yards, 
not  waiting  to  give  the  matter  proper  consideration,  as  they 
would  in  other  lines  of  business,  to  see  if  the  material  is  suit¬ 
able  or  if  there  is  a  market,  but  rush  ahead  to  get  a  kiln, 
then  look  around  to  see  if  they  can  sell  them.  In  many  cases 
it  has  been  found  that  the  clay  is  good  for  nothing,  or  very 
little  of  it,  not  going  to  the  expense  of  boring  to  see  the  depth. 

A  case  I  recall,  not  that  there  was  not  enough  material, 
but  the  grade  of  the  stuff.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  tunnel  was  begun,  parties  from  New  York  city, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  wheelbarrows, 
had  the  curiosity  to  cross  over  to  Jersey  City  to  see  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  While  looking  at  the  material  which  was  being 
removed  they  discovered  that  there  was  clay  in  it.  At  once 
visions  of  millions  of  brick  to  be  converted  into  millions  of 
dollars  flashed  through  their  mind.  The  right  to  work  the 
claj'  was  secured,  and  then  land  was  purchased  in  Jersey 
City  to  put  a  plant  on,  to  make  by  the  soft  mud  process. 

“All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,”  as  well  as  all  that  looks 
like  clay  will  not  make  satisfactory  brick,  was  their  experi¬ 
ence.  It  was  found  to  be  silt,  and  poor  at  that,  so  poor  that 
when  it  was  shoveled  in  the  cart  to  transport  to  the  pit  the 
jar  of  the  cart  caused  it  to  run  out,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  arrive  at  the  machine  with  more  than  half  a  load.  The 
green  brick  were  dumped  on  open  yards.  It  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  yard  level  as  a  board,  and  many  broke,  as  there  was 
not  enough  clay  to  hold  them  together.  After  this  experi¬ 
ence  they  put  in  pallets,  with  a  saving  of  a  larger  percentage, 
but  still  great  waste.  After  careful  handling  and  setting  and 
burning  and  loading  in  wagons  to  be  delivered  at  the  job 
the  trouble  was  renewed  by  the  rough  handling.  If  they 
were  dumped  there  was  scarcely  enough  whole  brick  to  pick 
up  the  bats.  The  result  was  that  there  was  no  call  for  the 
brick,  and  it  was  another  yard  added  to  the  many  that  had 
preceded  it,  where  the  prospects  were  bright  before  a  brick 
was  made.  The  experience  gained  to  show  them  where  they 
had  made  a  mistake  cost  the  parties  about  $40,000. 

A  farmer  on  Staten  Island  about  the  time  the  above  yard 
ceased  making  had  a  severe  attack  of  brick  fever.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  for  a  small  sum  and  removed  it  down  on 
tide  water.  After  many  difficulties,  which  come  to  those  who 
embark  in  a  business  they  know  nothing  of,  he  got  started. 

Hearing  that  he  wished  to  sell  some  of  his  stock  cheap, 
your  scribe  visited  him  with  the  intention  of  buying.  I 
found  him  at  home— the  owner  of  a  nice  house  and  about 
100  acres  of  land.  He.  said  he  had  as  nice  brick  as  any  one 
could  wish.  Well,  there  were  nice  salmon  brick  and  nothing 
else;  not  a  hard  brick  in  sight.  We  walked  out  to  the  bank. 
The  clay  in  the  Jersey  City  yard  was  all  silt;  on  this  one  was 
all  stone.  He  used  a  crusher,  but  all  the  crushers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  could  not  furnish  what  was  lacking — that  was  clay. 

In  less  than  a  year  I  went  with  other  parties  to  look  at 


the  engine  and  machine,  as  they  were  for  sale,  as  well  as 
all  he  owned,  and  found  him  and  family  living  in  one  room, 
with  nothing  to  eat,  all  the  saving  of  a  lifetime  swept  away 
by  that  mad  desire  to  make  brick.  As  a  farmer  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cess;  as  a  brickmaker  a  failure.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
“hoodoo”  about  the  machinery;  it  was  sold  twice  after  that, 
and  in  both  cases  failure  caused  the  sale. 

If  R.  Brick’s  advice  was  always  followed,  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  search,  both  by  those  not  conversant  with  the  business 
as  well  as  those  who  have  served  a  lifetime  at  the  trade, 
many  bad  thoughts  would  be  passed  by. 

In  the  year  1869  there  was  a  sale  of  property  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  which  had  clay  on  it;  in  fact,  it  was  in  sight.  As  brick 
at  that  time  was  worth  from  $12  to  $15  per  1,000  there  were 
many  bidders  for  it.  The  purchaser  was  one  of  the  prominent 
Hudson  river  men.  The  price  paid  for  it  invested  otherwise 
would  render  a  nice  income.  When  he  was  ready  to  build  on 
it  he  looked  it  all  over  and  made  a  thorough  boring,  with 
the  result  that  he  found  that  there  was  but  a  few  years’ 
clay  on  it.  He  owns  it  to  this  day,  and  the  use  of  the  money 
he  has  tied  up  there  would  have  been  of  untold  value  to  him. 

Our  manufacturers  ai*e  not  making  any  extensive  repairs 
this  winter  and  are  laying  in  less  wood  than  usual.  They 
say  that  if  the  coming  summer  calls  for  more,  it  will  pay 
better  to  have  wood  drawn  by  outside  teams  than  to  pile 
up  three  or  four  hundred  cords  more  than  will  be  needed. 

A  WINTER  MARKET. 

The  weather  has  been  bad,  either  snow  or  rain  or  very 
cold  so  that  brick  cannot  be  laid.  The  closing  of  navigation 
about  the  first  of  the  year,  if  it  had  remained  closed,  would 
have  been  of  benefit  to  the  spring  market.  It  would  have 
kept  shippers  from  sending  and  allowed  the  brick  in  the  yards 
of  dealers  to  be  used  up;  but  it  seemed  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  A  thaw  opened  the  river  to  Haverstraw  and  shipments 
began,  and  for  a  few  days  the  market  was  full.  Prices  about 
the  same  as  last  month,  with  $60  the  ultima  Thule  that  is 
but  seldom  reached. 

The  Clay-Worker’s  new  dress  covers  a  long  felt  want  and 
fits  well.  A.  N.  OLDT1MER. 


Natural  Progression. 

Friend  Randall: 

Inclosed  find  our  yearly  subscription.  Everything  is  quiet 
here  now;  not  selling  much  this  winter.  1  hope  we  will  have 
a  good  convention  at  Cleveland.  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  fine  appearance  of  the  January  number.  You  keep 
up  with  the  times.  The  new  dress  is  very  nice,  and  aside 
from  looks  the  Clay-Worker  is  the  best  journal  in  the  field 
a  long  ways.  I  am  glad  you  have  such  a  wide  circulation. 
No  worker  in  clay  can  afford  to  do  without  the  Clay-Worker. 
You  know  I  am  a  charter  member.  I  got  the  first  number 
and  have  the  last.  It  seems  to  grow  better  with  every  num¬ 
ber.  JOHN  McCABE. 

Itushville,  Ill.,  Jan.  21st,  1895. 


ONE  THOUSAND  CAR  LOADS  OF  SEWER  PIPE. 


We  are  advised  that  the  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  of  which  Walter  S.  Dickey  is  President,  has  just 
closed  a  contract  that  will  require  the  furnishing  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  cars  of  sewer  pipe,  the  largest  single  order  ever  placed 
in  this  country.  The  pipe  goes  to  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  will  be  laid  by  J.  B.  Hindry,  of  Denver,  Col.,  who 
has  the  contract  for  the  work.  The  sale  was  made  by  A.  H. 
Dickey,  representing  the  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co, 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  second-class  matter. 
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Vol.  XXIII.  FEBRAURY  15,  1695.  No.  2. 


’TIS  BETTER  TO  GIVE  THAN  TO  RECEIVE. 


Those  who  attend  conventions  do  not,  we  tear,  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  obligations  which  they  are  under  to  those  who 
prepare  papers.  We  are  disposed  to  take  them  too  much  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Those  who  write  not  only  give  the  best 
products  of  their  experience— information  which  has  cost 
them  much  of  time,  labor  and  other  actual  expense — but  they 
must  use  much  time  and  thought  in  the  actual  preparation  of 
the  document  for  reading.  To  those  not  habituated  to  literary 
work  this  is  no  light  undertaking. 

The  compensation  for  this  kind  of  labor  and  all  that  goes 
with  it  is  somewhat  intangible.  The  very  selfish  man,  the 
one  who  must  see  direct  gain  in  his  every  movement,  may  say: 
“Why  should  I  write  a  paper?  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  me. 
Why  should  1  give  results  of  my  experiments;  why  should  I 
set  forth  the  information  which  has  cost  me  many  thousands 
of  dollars?  I  will  take  all  that  I  can  get.  I  will  keep  it.  I 
will  give  nothing.  If  the  other  fellows  are  fools  enough  to 
give  away  their  wares,  let  them  do  it.  I  am  in  business 
for  revenue,  not  for  glory.”  By  some  sort  of  Divine  compen¬ 
sation,  however,  the  world  is  not  wholly  made  in  this  way. 
The  great  producers  are  the  great  givers,  and  the  great  givers 
are  receptive. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  natural  movement  of  the  world. 
The  man  who  holds  to  his  trade  secrets  usually  has  none. 
Those  who  are  freest  to  give  have  the  most  to  give.  It  is 
they  who  are  most  capable  of  readily  receiving  from  others. 
The  greatest  contributors  to  the  literature  of  our  conventions 
are  those  who  have  been  the  most  successful  commercially. 
Certainly  this  is  the  best  of  evidence  that  there  is  nothing 


to  be  gained  by  reticence  in  regard  to  technical  information. 
The  trade  should  hold  these  men  in.  high  esteem.  They  come 
to  the  convention  splendid,  well  equipped  men;  they  stand 
before  the  body  and  hand  over  to  it  out  of  their  plenty.  And 
we  fear  that  all  do  not  appreciate  the  unselfishness  which 
this  implies.  They  are  men  who,  from  the  fertility  of  their 
own  minds,  have  done  much  for  themselves.  They  have  used 
their  time  and  their  energy  in  experimental  work.  They  give 
it  to  the  world.  We  affirm,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that 
such  men  are  the  world’s  great  teachers  in  their  own  special 
lines,  and  that  great  and  lasting  honor  is  due  to  them. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  SPECUTEN  BRICK,  MAGHINERY, 
ETC.,  DURING  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  committee  on  arrangements  have  been  fortunate  in 
procuring  a  large  amount  of  space  in  the  basement  of  the  Hol- 
lenden  for  the  use  of  those  desiring  to  exhibit  specimen  brick 
or  brickmaking  devices  of  any  kind  during  the  week  of  the 
convention.  Electric  light  and  electric  power  for  running 
models  and  light  machinery  will  be  furnished  by  the  hotel  at 
a  nominal  cost.  Those  desiring  space  and  power  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  F.  A.  Probst,  manager  of  the  Hollenden, 
at  once,  stating  the  amount  of  floor  space  wanted.  No  such 
facilities  have  been  attainable  heretofore,  and  we  predict  that 
the  exhibition  rooms  will  be  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
convention. 


HOW  TO  BEHAVE  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

From  present  indications,  the  coming  convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers  at  Cleveland  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held.  This  implies,  of  course, 
that  many  new  members  will  be  present,  for  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  will  be  there  who  ever  attended  before,  un¬ 
less  something  unavoidable  intervenes,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  our  neighbor,  Jesse  Adams.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  it  will  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  for  old  members  to 
learn  that  we  are  not  to  be  made  happy  this  year  by  his  en- 
ameled  head  and  the  many  good  things  it  contains.  His 
neighbors  last  fall  drafted  him  to  represent  them  in  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Legislature,  and  his  fellow-members,  appreciating  his 
good  looks  and  good  sense,  chose  him  to  be  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  House.  By  a  strange  perversion  of  language  they 
call  him  the  Speaker,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  is  a  listener  only— 
an  affliction  to  him  which  all  who  have  listened  to  his  wise 
words,  frequently  spoken  in  the  convention,  will  readily  ap¬ 
preciate.  We  hope  for  the  good  of  the  association  that  a  like 
calamity  has  befallen  but  few  of  those  who  have  so  often 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our  meetings. 

But  we  started  out  to  give  some  wholesome  advice  to  the 
army  of  new  members  who  will  be  in  attendance,  and  some 
of  the  old  ones  may  heed  the  suggestions  to  advantage.  First 
of  all,  make  yourself  at  home.  You  will  be  among  those  who 
will  love  you  if  you  will  give  them  half  a  chance.  Whenever 
you  meet  a  good-looking  man,  well  dressed,  in  the  hall  or 
going  to  it,  take  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  call  him 
brother,  telling  him  your  name  and  where  you  are  from.  You 
may  give  him  your  card  if  your  name  is  a  little  outlandish 
and  unused.  He  will  respond  heartily  and  you  are  at  home 
at  once.  Whereas,  if  you  stay  off  in  one  corner,  or  stand 
aloof  like  a  poor  boy  at  a  shucking,  you  will  neither  be  happy 
yourself  nor  make  others  happy.  It  is  just  as  much  your 
privilege  and  duty  to  make  the  first  advance  as  it  is  the  other 
fellow’s. 

Once  at  home,  you  will  readily  mix  with  as  noble  a  body  of 
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men  as  you  ever  met,  and  it  will  become  your  pleasure,  as  it 
will  be  jrour  duty,  to  enter  into  every  feature  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Remember  you  are  there  to  learn,  hence  you  will  listen 
attentively  to  everything  spoken  or  read.  But  you  are  there 
to  teach  as  well  as  to  learn,  hence  you  must  be  ready  to  com¬ 
municate  what  you  know  by  pen  or  speech.  But  let  me  say 
privately  that  this  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  speak  all 
of  the  time,  nor  necessarily  on  every  question  before  the  con¬ 
vention.  If  any  considerate  number  of  old  members  are 
there,  you  will  find  several  who  will  want  to  speak  once  in 
awhile,  and  they  usually  have  something  good  to  say.  In 
short,  be  ready  to  give  and  take,  and  have  a  good  time  by 
making  it  a  good  time  for  all. 

YES  AND  NO,  JUST  AS  YOU  PLEASE. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  an  Illinois  reader 
who  evidently  wants  to  make  a  good  impression  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  and,  as  other  new  members  may  desire  information  on 
the  same  subject,  we  submit  the  letter  referred  to  with  our 
reply: 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  whether  I  will  be 
expected  to  take  a  spike-tail  coat  with  me  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
convention  or  not?  The  coming  convention  will  be  my  first, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  out  of  style  if  we  are  to  have  a  ban¬ 
quet  or  any  other  parade.  NJSW  MEMBER. 

Olney,  Ill.,  Jan.  4,  1895. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  4th,  will  say  that  it  de¬ 
pends.  If  you  have  a  “spike-tail”  it  might  be  well  enough 
to  take  it  along,  for  there  is  no  telling  what  the  local  brick- 
makers  at  Cleveland  may  expect  of  their  guests.  Of  course, 
you  will  take  your  wife  with  you,  if  you  have  a  wife,  as  you 
ought  to.  Now,  your  appearing  in  a  “spike-tail”  at  our  ban¬ 
quet,  or  any  place  else,  depends  upon  your  wife’s  taste.  If 
she  takes  her  party  dress,  which  has  no  sleeves  and  is  too 
short  above  and  too  long  below,  you  will  hardly  feel  com¬ 
fortable  in  a  sensible  coat,  such  as  you  wear  to  church.  But 
even  if  you  want  to  punish  yourself  by  appearing  like  a  dude, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  can  rent  an  entire  outfit  at  Cleve¬ 
land  for  half  what  it  will  cost  you  to  buy  one  at  Olney,  be¬ 
sides  it  will  likely  be  more  stylish  than  an  Olney  product. 
There  is  no  telling  what  will  be  required,  but  we  suggest 
that  you  will  find  a  spike-tail  no  great  advantage  to  you 
unless  your  wife  is  along,  for  our  observation  is  that  plain 
Prince  Alberts  are  quite  as  impressive  as  “spike-tails.” 


ORGANIZATION. 


This  is  an  age  of  organization.  Within  the  memory  of 
many  yet  living  every  individual  stood  almost  alone  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Every  one  engaged  in  the  same  industry  regarded  every 
other  one  as  a  rival,  not  as  a  helper.  But  times  have  changed 
and  much  for  the  better.  It  is  now  almost  indispensable  to 
success  that  every  man  should  be  in  touch  with  every  other 
man  engaged  in  the  same  calling  by  some  tie  or  other.  And 
these  organizations  are  not  to  oppress  others,  but  to  improve 
those  who  belong  to  them  in  everything  that  relates  to  person 
or  property. 

Those  who  w'ere  first  in  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  well  remember  with  what  doubt  it  wTas  received 
by  many  of  the  most  extensive  brick  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  They  had  prospered  on  the  individual  plan;  why 
organize?  But,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  age,  there  were 
those  who  saw  in  organization  the  promise  of  good,  and  they 
ventured.  With  what  results  let  the  improvement  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  tell.  Not  only  has  it  been  the  promoter  of  improve¬ 


ments  in  machinery,  but  in  methods  of  work,  and  no  less  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  time  and  manner  of  selling  brick. 
There  is  hardly  an  outline  in  the  entire  routine  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  has  not  been  improved  by  the  light  each  man  has 
thrown  upon  the  several  questions  involved.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  overlook,  as  we  are  sure  none  of  our  read¬ 
ers  would,  the  influence  of  the  best  trade  journal  found  in 
any  of  the  productive  industries.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand. 
An  organization  without  an  organ  would  be  incapable  of 
good,  while  the  best  possible  journal  would  fall  far  short  of 
its  maximum  if  it  had  not  an  organization  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  member  of  such  an 
association  can  attend  all  of  its  meetings.  Some  may  never 
be  able  to  attend  any  meeting,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  not 
belonging  to  the  association  and  contributing  by  moral  and 
material  means  to  the  general  uplift  of  the  industry.  The 
reading  of  the  proceedings  alone  will  do  much  toward  en¬ 
lightening  all  who  want  information,  but  there  is  much  in 
personal  sympathy  which  association  creates  and  fosters. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  the  growth  of  our  Association  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  rapid,  and  we  most  earnestly  recommend  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  clayworking  business  to  belong  to  it.  At¬ 
tend  the  meetings  when  you  can,  but  contribute  your  part  to 
the  fund  of  information  which  it  is  accumulating  and  dis¬ 
pensing  for  the  good  of  all  and  to  whatever  will  tend  toward 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  business  and  a  better  acquaintance 
with  all  who  are  engaged  in  it. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.,  for 
a  copy  of  their  1895  catalogue.  It  is  a  large  and  beautifully 
printed  book,  in  which  is  illustrated  almost  every  known  de¬ 
vice  for  the  working  of  clay  and  manufacture  of  brick  by  the 
stiff  clay  process,  and  also  an  extensive  line  of  soft  clay  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  will  write  them,  mentioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

The  Boston  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  favored  us  with  a  hand¬ 
some  book  of  their  clay  products,  consisting  chiefly  of  orna¬ 
mental  building  brick  and  terra  cotta.  There  are  many  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations,  and  especially  in  the  department  devoted 
to  brick  and  terra  cotta  mantels.  Architects  and  builders  will 
find  these  particularly  interesting. 

The  “New  South  Brick  Machinery”  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
little  catalogue  issued  by  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son,  Statesville,  N.  C., 
and  which  tells  all  about  their  auger  machinery  and  im¬ 
proved  brick  trucks,  clay  cars,  disintegrators,  etc.  Write  them 
for  a  copy. 

Prospectus  of  the  Brick  Industry  of  Minneapolis  is  told  in 
an  eight-page  pamphlet  by  A.  Humphreys,  36  Loan  and  Trust 
Building,  that  city.  It  is  intended  for  the  eyes  of  prospective 
investors,  who  are  requested  to  send  for  a  copy. 

The  Big  Four  Gazette  is  out  for  January.  In  addition  to 
the  time  tables  of  that  great  system,  which  will  no  doubt 
carry  a  majority  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  delegates  to  Cleveland, 
for  its  main  line  centers  there,  it  contains  many  bright  and 
amusing  clippings.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one 
addressing  H.  M.  Bronson,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  or  any  of  its  passenger  agents  named  on  another  page. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  announce  that 
their  new  catalogue  for  ’95  is  almost  ready  for  delivery,  and 
request  those  interested  in  drying  brick  or  lumber  to  write 
them  for  a  copy. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


We  regret  our  inability  to  accept  a  kind  invitation  to  a 
grand  dinner  Feb.  4  given  by  E.  M.  Pike,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association,  in  honor  of  the  opening  of 
the  Pike  House,  a  new  hotel  erected  in  Chenoa.  Friend  Pike 
appreciates  the  good  things  of  life,  and  is  consequently  a 
rojml  entertainer. 

Frank  B.  McAvoy  writes  that  Philadelphia  will  be  well 
represented  at  the  Cleveland  Convention.  He  expects  to  be 
able  to  report  a  favorable  result  from  his  first  burn  in  a 
Eudaly  kiln  at  their  new  paving  brick  works.  As  he  has  been 
giving  it  personal  attention,  the  verdict  will  no  doubt  be  “a 
good  burn,”  for  Frank  is  a  graduate  of  the  old  school  class, 
and  knows  all  the  whys  and  hows  of  brickmaking. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.  and  the 
Weber-Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  for  very  pretty  calendars. 

Among  the  many  holiday  souvenirs  received  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  none  are  more  useful  than  the  memorandum  calendar 
presented  by  the  Menominee  (Wis.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  We 
don’t  see  how  we  got  along  without  something  of  the  kind  in 
the  past,  and  hope  they  will  remember  us  in  a  similar  manner 
each  year. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Board  of  Trade,  in  which  they  tender  to  the  members  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  the  free  use  of  their  rooms  at  any  time  they  are 
in  that  city. 


PHILADELPHIA  PRICES  FOR  ’95. 


The  scale  of  prices  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  for  the  current 
year  was  fixed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Exchange,  held  Wednesday  night  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  Broad  and  Filbert  streets.  President  James  E. 
Dingee  was  chairman.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices: 
Hard  bricks,  $8  per  1,000;  Salmon  bricks,  $6  per  1,000;  ma¬ 
chine  stretchers,  $10  to  $11  per  1,000;  hand-made  stretchers, 
$11  to  $14  per  1,000;  pressed  stretchers,  $13  per  1,000,  and 
pressed  bricks,  $18  per  1,000. 


CONVENTION  OF  ILLINOIS  ENGINEERS. 


The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers  and  Surveyors  was  held  at  Monmouth,  Ill.,  Jan.  23, 
24  and  25,  1895. 

This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive  which  has  been  held  during  the  history  of  the  society. 
Thirty-four  new  members  were  received  into  the  society,  and 
everything  gives  promise  of  the  early  issuing  of  a  report 
which  will  be  second  to  none  of  its  kind. 

At  the  evening  session,  Thursday,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Thompson,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  on  “Brick  Pavement 
Construction,”  after  which  the  society  indulged  in  a  very 
earnest  and  extended  discussion  as  to  the  proper  size  and 
manner  of  testing  paving  bricks.  A  number  of  prominent 
paving  brick  manufacturers  were  present  and  participated 
in  this  discussion,  so  that  the  various  interests  were  repre¬ 
sented.  The  proper  joint  filling  also  received  due  considera¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  special  interest,  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  special  committee  will  be  appointed  who  shall  report  back 
to  the  society  at  its  next  annual  meeting,  recommending 
standard  sizes  and  methods  of  testing  paving  brick  and  sewer 
pipe. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Galesburg.  Ill., 
the  paving  brick  city,  and  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 


much  interest,  especially  by  the  engineers  and  surveyors,  who 
are  interested  in  paving  materials. 

The  new  officers  elected  were:  Daniel  W.  Mead,  Rockford, 
Ill.,  President;  P.  C.  Knight,  Pontiac,  Ill.,  Vice  President; 
Jacob  A.  Harman,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Executive  Secretary  and  Treas- 
iuer;  J.  E.  Miller,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  Recording  Secretary;  S. 
S.  Greeley,  Chicago,  Ill.,  A.  N.  Talbot,  Champaign,  Ill.,  J.  H. 
Burnham,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  Trustees.  The  above  named  offi¬ 
cers  form  the  Executive  Board. 


“A  GOOD  THING.” 


No  one  machine  can  work  every  kind  of  clay  successfully, 
and  brickmakers  lose  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in  pur¬ 
chasing  machinery  that  is  not  adapted  to  their  material. 
One  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  Simpson  Press 
is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  will  not  place  a  machine 
on  any  yard  where  the  clay  is  not  suitable  for  dry  pressed 
brick.  If  all  machine  manufacturers  followed  this  plan  we 
would  hear  of  fewer  failures.  Why  not  write  to  the  Simpson 
Company  at  Chicago  for  an  opinion  on  your  clay? 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES  TO  CLEVELAND  VIA  THE 
CLAYWORKERS’  LINE. 


Delegates  to  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
from  points  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  railway  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  will  be  furnished  a  two-thirds  rate  on  the 

certificate  plan.  Buy  tickets  via  the  Wabash  and  you  will  get 
through  car  service  and  the  best  and  most  modern  accommo¬ 
dation.  Solid  vestibuled  trains  run  through  from  Kansas  City 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  Des  Moines,  Keokuk,  St.  Louis’ 
Quincy,  Decatur  and  all  main  points  along  the  line.  The 
Wabash  is  the  clayworkers’  route.  Its  roadbeds  are  ballasted 
with  burned  clay,  and  it  affords  every  known  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  for  its  passengers.  For  time  card  or  any  desired  informa¬ 
tion  address  C.  S.  Crane,  G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  N. 
Garland,  W.  P.  A.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  G.  N.  Clayton,  N.  W.  P. 
A.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Horace  Seely,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  A.  Pollock 
P.  and  T.  A.,  Decatur,  Ill.;  S.  P.  Barnes,  C.  T.  A.,  Quincy,  Ill.’ 
and  Geo.  D.  Maxfield,  D.  P.  and  T.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BUSY  AGAIN. 


m 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Chambers  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  saying:  “We  are  very  much  gratified  at 
being  able  to  report  a  large  increase  in  orders  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  are  working  a  full  force  full  time.  Our  new 
building  and  improvements  in  the  plant  have  all  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  to  be  available  for  the  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  are  in  position  to  take  care  of  orders  with  rea¬ 
sonable  promptness.  The  Druid  Brick  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
have  placed  a  contract  with  us  for  the  entire  outfit  of  stiff 
tempered  brickmaking  machinery  for  their  new  plant,  and  we 
last  week  shipped  a  thirty-thousand-per-day  outfit  to  Texas, 
and  one  of  our  largest  machines  to  Georgia.  Mr.  John  Miller 
of  the  Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  who  is 
using  one  of  our  largest  machines,  is  now  erecting  another 
Chambers  machine  at  the  plant  of  what  was  the  New  National 
Brick  Company,  over  in  Virginia,  which  he,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  purchased  a  few  months  ago.  We  will  next  week 
ship  a  lot  of  clay  preparing  machinerv  to  the  Chattahoochee 
Brick  Company,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The.  Purington-Kimbell  Brick  Company,’  of 
Chicago,  have  determined  upon  quite  a  lot  of  important  im¬ 
provements  at  their  works,  material  for  which  we  shall  ship 
in  a  few  days.  Among  established  brick  manufacturers  we 
find  a  movement  not  so  much  for  increase  in  capacity  as  for 
machinery  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  output.  Mr.  James 
Florey,  whose  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  at  Dowingtown  Pa 
has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  trade  papers,  has’  con¬ 
tracted  with  us  for  his  entire  outfit  of  stiff  tempered  brick¬ 
making  machinery  for  his  new  works,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  we  will  commence  the  erection  of  a  similar  outfit 
of  thirty-thousand-per-day  capacity  for  Jacob  Morris,  of 
Bridgeport.  Pa.  We  are  also  preparing  some  new  machinerv 
for  Budd  A  Brother,  of  Camden,  N.  J.” 
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“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  fill  orders  for  the  E  lish  work  enti¬ 
tled  “THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICK,”  H.  Greyville  Montgomery,  $2.00. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Tele£hone^luiIdhi£,  ST.  LOOIS,  mo. 
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RAYMOND'S 


DflVTONimrliNo.  1  B^ICK  MACHINE. 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


1*0.  1  COCQPOUflD  GEARED  PUG  JVimii. 


Brick  Machines, 

Cutting  'Tables,  f 

Bug  Mills,  j 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


Disin  tegra  tors. 
Crushers, 

Dry  Bans, 


R  c-Br  esses 


Adapted  to 
AI.I.  USES. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton, Ohio. 
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Joseph  Summy  will  start  a  brickyard 
near  Duncannon,  Pa. 

A  new  tile  factory  is  to  be  established 
at  North  Lawrence,  O. 

A  new  brickyard  has  been  started  at 
Ozark,  Ala.,  by  D.  M.  Day. 

A.  J.  Hamil,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  wants 
to  purchase  a  brick  machine. 

J.  B.  Henry,  of  Darlington,  O.,  will 
manufacture  brick  in  the  spring. 

A  new  tile  factory  will  be  established 
at  Briston,  Wis.,  the  coming  season. 

George  W.  Miller  has  purchased  an 
interest  in  the  brick  plant  at  Hazelton, 
Pa. 

If  “Lime  Nodule”  will  favor  us  with 
his  present  address  we  will  send  him 
a  letter. 

Wilbur  Crouch,  of  Sidney,  la.,  expects 
to  erect  a  brick  plant  early  in  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

M.  Kilroy,  Ingraham,  Ill.,  writes  that 
he  wants  to  buy  a  cheap  horse  power 
brick  machine. 

J.  B.  Hurst,  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  advises 
us  that  he  is  in  the  market  for  an  out¬ 
fit  for  a  brickyard. 

J.  H.  Arends  and  Henry  Pohlman  have 
purchased  the  brickyard  of  Andrew  Ol¬ 
son  in  Syracuse,  Neb. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  new 
brick  and  tile  plant  of  Fullenkamp  & 
Otte,  at  West  Point,  la. 

A  company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000  is  being  organized  at  Howard, 
Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

The  Warren  (Pa.)  Brick  Company  will 
put  in  some  additional  presses  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  for  th«ir  product. 

Jno.  Kaar  sends  in  a  renewal  from 
Kern,  Cal.,  and  says  he  is  making  prep¬ 
aration  to  start  a  new  brick  and  tile 
plant. 

Henry  Brown,  of  Hanson,  Ky.,  will 
start  a  brickyard  at  Sebree,  Ky.  V.  C. 
Stewart,  of  Madisonville,  that  State,  is 
also  interested. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  at  Atchison, 
Kan.,  to  organize  a  company  for  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  brick  and  tile. 
The  new  company  will  have  a  capital 
of  $100,000. 

A  small  fire  occurred  at  the  brickyard 
of  Burns,  Russell  &  Co.  at  Willow 
Springs,  on  the  Patapsco  river,  below 
Point  Breeze,  Md. 

J.  M.  Baggs,  Johnston  Station,  Ga.,  is 
in  the  market  for  a  cutting  table,  one 
that  delivers  and  separates  the  brick 
on  the  board  preferred. 

The  La  Prairie  Brick  Company,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  contemplate  putting  in 
a  stiff  clay  equipment  in  addition  to 
their  large  dry  press  plant. 

A  company  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  modern 
brick  plant  near  Medina,  O.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Leach  can  give  particulars. 

Geo.  Dickover  is  erecting  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  which,  when 
completed,  will  take  the  place  of  the  old 
plant  of  W.  Dickover  &  Son. 

The  Maryland  Clay  Company,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  which  have  large  kaolin 
works  near  North  East,  that  State,  are 
making  extensive  improvements. 


Ed  Barr,  formerly  connected  with  Mr. 
Denison  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  tile  at  Mason  City,  la.,  will  erect 
quite  an  extensive  brick  plant  at  Austin, 
Tex. 

Robert  Evans  has  retired  from  the 
brick  business,  and  F.  M.  Evans  and 

D.  Garrity,  both  brick  manufacturers  of 
practical  experience,  will  hereafter  run 
the  yard. 

The  LaGrange  (Ga.)  Brick  Company 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000.  J.  G.  Truitt  is  President  and 
Capt.  W.  J.  McClure  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

A  large  brick  and  terra  cotta  manu¬ 
factory  is  being  erected  at  Contees  Sta¬ 
tion,  near  Laurel,  Md.  Between  fifty 
and  seventy-five  men  will  be  employed 
by  the  company. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O.,  write 
that  their  trade  is  most  satisfactory. 
They  have  a  good  list  of  orders  on  their 
books  and  think  the  prospect  for  spring 
business  is  very  good. 

A  new  Shale  Brick  Exchange  has  been 
organized  at  Canton,  O.,  with  Mr.  Geo. 
Spangler  and  J.  L.  Highley  Secretary 
a,nd  Treasurer.  The  Exchange  will  have 
an  office  in  Irwin  Block. 

Wagstaff  Bros.,  of  Niles,  O.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  an  outfit  for  their  brick  and  tile 
plant  from  the  Fate-Gunsallus  Co.,  of 
Plymouth,  O.  They  expect  to  start  up 
about  the  first  of  March. 

Geo.  Strayer,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  brick  yard  of  Jonas  S.  Smith, 
at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y.,  and  will  equip 
same  with  new  machinery  preparatory 
to  producing  pressed  brick. 

D.  G.  Loomis  &  Sons,  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  write  that  they  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  change  in  their  brick  plant,  and 
will  probably  build  a  dryer  and  put  in 
some  additional  machinery. 

F.  G.  Lotterer,  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  re¬ 
quests  us  to  state  that  he  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  large  dry  pan,  automatic  cut¬ 
ting  table  and  a  large  boiler  and  en¬ 
gine,  either  second  hand  or  new. 

The  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Works  have 
closed  down  for  a  few  weeks  in  order 
to  make  repairs.  Among  others  will  be 
the  building  of  a  new  kiln  to  enable 
them  to  meet  their  increased  trade. 

The  brick  plant  of  Elcok  &  Seltzaberg- 
er,  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  25th  ult.  Loss  $10,000,  with  an 
insurance  of  $3,000.  The  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  an  incendiary  origin. 

The  Bushnell  Pressed  Brick  Works, 
at  Bushnell,  Ill.,  owned  by  Katzenstein 
&  Kaiser  Bros.,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  Jan.  16.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  about  $6,000,  with  some  little  insur¬ 
ance. 

An  experienced  brickmaker  desires  to 
obtain  a  permanent  situation  as  fore¬ 
man  or  manager  of  a  plant,  one  that 
runs  the  year  around  preferred.  For 
references,  etc.,  address  “Sobriety,”  this 
office. 

A.  S.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La.,  third 
vice  president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  writes 
that  they  are  changing  from  the  soft 
mud  to  the  stiff  mud  process,  and  are 
now  busy  putting  in  a  complete  Freese 
outfit. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Duttera  has  sold  his  interest 
in  the  brickyard  of  Pfeffer  &  Co.,  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  to  E.  J.  Pfeffer.  The 
new  firm  will  be  known  as  Pfeffer  & 
Son  and  will  make  extensive  improve¬ 
ments. 

C.  O.  Zimmerman,  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  of  C.  O.  Zimmerman  & 
Son,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  died  at  his 


residence  in  that  city  the  26th  ult.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  had  been  engaged  in  the 
brick  business  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

An  “ad.”  that  will  interest  many  of 
our  readers  appears  on  page  171.  Hot 
floor  dryers  are  preferred  by  many 
brickmakers,  to  whom  Mr.  Morrison’s 
plans  and  specifications  will  prove  of 
much  value. 

Citizens  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  are  elated 
over  the  probable  removal  of  a  brick 
plant  from  Fostoria,  O.,  in  which  Lee 
Harbaugh  is  interested,  to  that  place. 

The  work  on  the  Bell-Armistead  sewer 
pipe  factory  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  is  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  pushed,  and  they  hope  to  be 
ready  for  operation  by  the  1st  of  March. 
They  expect  to  give  employment  to 
something  over  150  men. 

Richard  Duvall,  of  South  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal.,  writes  that  he  is  going  to  start 
a  brick  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
soft  mud  brick,  and  would  like  cata¬ 
logues  giving  prices,  etc.  He  would  also 
like  to  purchase  some  second-hand  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Van  Galden  Bros.,  Sycamore,  Ill.,  in 
sending  in  subscription  for  1895,  say  they 
are  going  to  put  in  new  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chinery  and  would  like  catalogues  giv¬ 
ing  prices,  etc.  They  close  their  letter 
with  the  remark:  “We  want  the  Clay- 
Worker  so  long  as  we  make  brick.” 

The  Bonnot  Company  have  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ebersole,  the 
well-known  salesman  of  brick  machin¬ 
ery,  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the 
West.  Mr.  Ebersole  is  experienced  in 
the  arts  of  the  trade,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  the  Bonnot  Company  on  securing 
his  services. 

C.  L.  Abbott,  successor  to  Krutz  & 
Abbott,  of  Warsaw,  Ky.,  is  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  says  that  he  contemplates  changing 
from  hand  to  machine  process  and  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  giving 
descriptions  of  moderate  cost  brick  ma¬ 
chines  having  a  daily  capacity  of  10,- 
000  or  more. 

The  Wolff  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  are  re¬ 
building  the  dryers  on  the  yard  of  the 
Park  Fire  Clay  Co..  Park  Quarries,  Pa., 
which  were  burned  some  time  since. 
They  are  also  building  dryers  for  the 
Weber-Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Weber  Sta¬ 
tion,  Ill.,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of 
200,000  brick  a  day. 

W.  T.  Bean  and  C.  L.  Baird,  Nelson- 
ville,  O.,  have  been  investigating  the 
plant  of  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
organizing  the  company.  They  think 
the  clay  is  well  suited  for  paving  brick, 
and  in  case  the  deal  is  made  this  will 
be  the  chief  product  of  the  plant. 

A  new  automatic  side-cutting  table 
has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  C. 
W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.  This, 
with  their  new  999  brick  machine,  makes 
them  a  most  complete  line  of  modern 
brick  machinery.  Everything  necessary 
to  equip  a  brick  plant  from  foundation 
to  roof  is  now  manufactured  by  this 
firm. 

The  question  “where  to  stop  at  in 
Cleveland  during  the  coming  conven¬ 
tion”  can  be  solved  by  making  a  sub¬ 
headquarters  at  Hotel  Oxford,  No.  364 
Superior  street.  This  house  is  situated 
almost  opposite  the  Hollenden,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  convention,  and  can  be 
reached  by  cars  from  all  depots.  It 
offers  good  rooms  and  excellent  accom¬ 
modations,  table  service  being  an 
especial  feature.  Rates,  $1.50  per  day. 
Mr.  L.  Naumann,  the  proprietor,  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  ho¬ 
tel  business  in  different  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  undoubtedly  will  make  things 
as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  possible 
to  all  who  may  see  fit  to  stop  at  the 
Oxford. 
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MOVE  YOU,  sir,  that  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  Wonder  Brick  Machines,  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  Automatic  Cutters,  Crushers, 

Pug  Mills,  Etc. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  beg  to 
say  that  the  object  of  this  Association  is 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members. 

This  investigation  should  prove  instructive  and  profitable.  The  Little, 
Intermediate  and  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machines  have  a  capacity  ranging 
from  25  M  to  75  M  superior  brick  per  day,  either  end  or  side  cut,  which 
are  cut  by  the  most  simple  Automatic  Cutters,  either  one,  two,  or  three 
brick  at  a  time.  The  Wonder  machinery  are  of  symmetric  design  and 
provided  with  improved  Safety  Devices,  Friction  Clutches,  Sanders,  Etc., 
and  the  Mechanical  construction  of  their  product  cannot  be  excelled. 
Motion  seconded  by 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


See  Back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS. 


The  A.  O.  Jones  Brick  and  Terra  Cot¬ 
ta  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.,  have  just  placed 
an  order  with  the  Bonnot  Company, 
Canton,  O.,  for  a  large  size  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  a  new  automatic  table  and  double 
repress.  The  Bonnot  Company  are  hav¬ 
ing  considerable  demand  for  the  new 
automatic  table,  which  cuts  either  end 
or  side  cut  brick,  as  well  as  for  their 
ether  machinery. 

Alfred  Colley,  Coldwater,  Ont.,  in 
sending  his  renewal  for  subscription, 
says:  “I  would  rather  be  without  most 
anything  than  be  without  the  Clay- 
Worker.  My  business  for  ’94  was  better 
than  for  three  years  past,  and  I  think 
the  prospects  are  good  for  1895.  As  the 
outlook  for  the  sale  of  tile  is  very  good, 
think  I  will  put  in  a  tile  outfit  and  will 
use  steam  power.” 

Through  their  manager,  Mr.  Otto  Gies¬ 
sen,  the  Royal  Brick  Co.,  of  Canton,  O., 
have  placed  an  order  for  one  of  the 
Bonnot  Company  double  represses.  Mr. 
Giessen  chose  this  repress  because  of  its 
points  of  superiority  in  construction.  He 
says  that  this  machine  was  selected  by 
him  because  of  having  the  wearing 
parts  above  the  table  and  being  so 
strong  and  simple  in  construction. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Company,  Bucyrus, 
O.,  write:  “We  have  just  closed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Galesburg  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Galesburg,  Ill., 
for  three  of  our  Eagle  steam  power  dou¬ 
ble  mold  represses,  to  be  used  in  re¬ 
pressing  paving  brick  to  be  put  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  We  have  also,  with¬ 
in  the  past  week,  closed  contracts  with 
J.  F.  Cubbins,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for 
two,  also  three  for  Cuba,  and  two  for 
the  Park  Fire  Clay  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.  We  have  more  dryer  con¬ 
tracts  on  hand  than  we  have  gangs  to 
take  care  of  them.  There’s  nothing  slow 
about  trade  with  us.” 


THE  STARKEY  DOWN=DRAFT 
DRYER. 

Pat.  Jan.  30,  1894. 


Solved  at  last.  The  problem  of  dry¬ 
ing  brick,  tile,  etc.,  on  the  down-draft 
principle  brought  to  perfection.  Results 
are  wonderful. 

The  great  objection  heretofore  with  all 
brick  dryers  was  that  the  brick  were 
dried  on  the  outside  first,  the  current 
carrying  away  the  moisture  from  the 
surface,  and  the  center  being  dried  by 
absorption  of  outer  part,  which  would 
result  in  checking. 

By  the  new  process  the  brick  are 
placed  in  a  tunnel  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  tight  closed  top,  and  heat  radiates 
on  each  side  and  bottom  of  car.  As  the 
heat  rises  and  cannot  escape,  the  tunnel 
is  filled  with  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  as  there  is  no  waste  of  hot,  dry  air. 


the  temperature  rises  very  high.  Now, 
as  the  brick  are  heated  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  converted  into  steam, 
while  all  the  moisture  in  the  center, 
which  passes  to  outer  part,  guarantees 
a  uniformity  of  shrinkage  and  reduces 
checking  to  a  minimum.  As  the  moist¬ 
ure  is  driven  from  the  brick  it  is  forced 
to  the  bottom  by  the  heat,  where  it  is 
drawn  off  through  a  series  of  vapor 
stacks,  extending  through  the  partitions 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnels. 

By  this  means  brick  dry  very  rapidly, 
for  all  the  heat  produced  is  utilized. 
We  have  this  expression  from  the  best 
of  brick  men  who  have  our  dryer  in 
use,  stating  that  it.  is  the  only  dryer 
worthy  the  name  of  a  steam  dryer, 
“when  compared  with  others,”  and  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  it  is  bound  to  come 
into  general  use  very  rapidly  after  being 
familiarized  with  the  public. 

Glib  talkers  can  make  sales  of  inferior 
dryers,  but  this  one  is  founded  on  sci¬ 
entific  principles  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
tradicted,  for  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  doubtless  will  win. 

In  addition  to  building  dryers  com¬ 
plete,  when  so  desired  we  will  furnish 
yard  rights  to  parties  purchasing  their 
pipes,  cars,  etc.,  of  us,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  with  drawings  or  man  to  super¬ 
intend  the  construction  of  dryer. 

We  give  full  and  explicit  instructions 
in  regard  to  our  dryer,  as  it  is  fully 
covered  by  patents,  and  we  hereby  warn 
all  parties  against  any  infringement  on 
the  down-draft  system. 

We  will  also  sell  State  rights  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  For  circulars  containing 
full  information  address  the  MINERVA 
DRYER  COMPANY,  Minerva,  O. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


'ITT' ANTED.  Second-hand  wood  brick  pal- 
Vt  lets.  Address,  F.  H.  Brockett, 
21c  North  Haven,  Ct. 


WANTED  A  good  second-hand  side  cut 
hoard  delivery  table  for  brick.  State 
condition,  make  and  spot  cash  price. 

Plainfield  Tile  &  Brick  Works, 

2  1  c  Plainfield,  Ohio. 


TIT  ANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  or 
\  y  or  manager  of  fire  or  red  clay  products, 
terra  cotta,  building,  paving,  etc.  All  kinds  of 
kilns.  Address  P.  E. 

2  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


TITANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  or  burner 
VV  by  a  practical  brickmaker.  Twenty 
years’  experience  in  burning  and  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  brick,  dry  press,  repress,  etc. 
Can  build  and  keep  kilns  in  repair  and  give 
guarantee  to  set  all  kinds  of  ornamental  brick, 
in  common  kilns  so  as  to  protect  the  face  from 
fire  stain  or  watersmoke.  Good  references. 

Address,  Box  34, 

2  1 1.50p  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


TirANTED.  Parties  with  capital  by  owner 
TT  of  land,  two  miles  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Seventy-five  feet  of  shale,  natural  gas,  near 
railroad.  Address,  G.  I.  B. 

2  1  lp  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  No.  8  Brewer  Machine  with  Pug 
Mill  attached,  in  first-class  order,  run  only 
two  months.  Full  set  of  duplicate  parts. 
Never  been  used.  For  particulars,  address 

V.  C.  Badham, 

2  3cm  Columbia,  S.  C 


SITUATION  WANTED  where  the  burning 
of  dry  press  brick  has  been  very  uneven, 
or  fire-marked,  or  where  a  saving  of  fuel  is 
desired.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Address,  Progress, 

2  1  lp  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


WT  ANTED.  Practical  brickmaker  with  five 
y  V  hundred  dollars  capital,  to  take  charge 
of  brick  plant,  sixty  miles  from  Norfolk,  Va. 
Must  understand  drain  tile.  Apply 

Box  344, 

21c  Norfolk,  Va. 


WANTED  SITUATION  as  foreman  by  sober 
man,  16  years’  experience  in  the  business 
or  as  burner.  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood  or  oil, 
up  or  down  draft  kilns.  Can  give  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  Box  35, 

2  1  p  Care  “Clay-Worker.’ 


I70R  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  brickyard 
'  outfit,  consisting  of  two  Wiles  Machines, 
two  Tempering  Wheels,  two  Sanders,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Gearing,  Trucks  and  Barrows  ;  all  in 
first-class  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  con¬ 
solidation  of  yards. 

Mechanicville  Brick  Company, 

2  3d  Mechanicville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POTTS  &  CO’S  BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR 
SALE.  Having  adopted  the  stiff  mud 
process  of  brickmaking,  we  offer  a  complete 
outfit  of  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co’s  (Indianapolis) 
Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery  for  sale  cheap,  it 
is  in  good  running  order  with  extra  castings 
for  wearing  parts.  Apply  in  person  or  by  let¬ 
ter  to  Riverside  Brick  Works, 

2  2  d  Foot  of  Austerlitz  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Simpson  4-Mold  Brick  Press 
of  the  latest  pattern,  used  only  a  short 
time  and  practically  the  same  as  a  new 
machine.  A  big  bargain  for  any  one  contem¬ 
plating  an  investment  in  a  dry  clay  press. 
Address, 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
Office :  225  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1  tf  d  Works :  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  A  practical  brickmaker  with 
85,000  to  810,000  capital  to  take  charge  of 
a  well  equipped  yard,  near  Savannah,  Ga. 
Capacity  50  M  per  day.  Must  be  a  man  of  good 
executive  ability  with  a  knowledge  of  negro 
labor,  able  to  take  care  of  macninery.  Ready 
sale  for  entire  output.  To  the  right  man  this 
is  a  first-class  opportunity.  Apply  to 

A.  R.  Fawcett, 

2 1  d  Savannah,  Ga. 


I  NOR  SALE.  Half  interest  in  a  long  estab- 
1  lished  brickyard,  located  one  mile  from 
business  portion  of  Montgomery,  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  prosperous  cities  of  the 
South.  Access  to  all  the  railroads  and  free 
trackage  in  five  directions.  Clay  20  feet  thick 
and  free  from  all  extraneous  matter.  Burns 
red.  Stifl  mud  machine,  ample  sheds,  kilns, 
etc.  All  in  good  running  order.  Partner  is  a 
practical  brickmaker  and  contractor. 

Address,  P.  O.  Box  228, 

2  2  2  p  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Sercombe  s  Patent  Chamber  Kilns. 

THE  PERFECT  KILN.  “THE  IMPROVED  PERFECT  KILN.” 

The  Continuous  Free  Draught  “BARREL  KILN.” 

“THE  CONTINUOUS  PIPE  KILNS.” 


Specialties:== 

Our  U.  S.  Representative: 


Our  Kilns  will  burn  with  “UP  or  DOWN  DRAUGHT” 
AIR.”  Perfect  in  “STEAM  ESCAPES,”  etc., 

For  full  particulars  apply, 


and  continuous. 


Perfect 


MR.  GEO.  ALLAN, 

Franklin  Paving  Brick  Co., 

FRANKLIN,  PA. 


SERGOMBE,  SON  &  CO..  Exmouth. 


in  utilizing  the  “HOT 

Devon,  En^. 


N.  B. — W.  Sercombe,  patentee  of  the  Perfect  Kiln  having  dissolved  Partnership  with  Osman  and  Warren,  is  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  them. 
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Bpick  JVIaehinepy. 

One  Horse  Power.  Capacity  12,000,  10,500  and  6,000  per 
day.  Least  requirements  necessary.  Trucks  and  moulds 
lurnished.  All  machines  are  guaranteed  durable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  in  operation.  For  particulars  address 

A.  E.  BIGELOW,  Spaulding,  Ill. 


^HND  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD.” 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


NEW  ..AND*. 


NOVEL, 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 
THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY. 


TDe  Best  Kiln  For  Vitrifying 
Paving  Brick  and  Glazing.... 


Tf!*  Columbian  Pottery 
•>£land  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  beat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  11*1*. 


FOR  SALE.  Horse-power  brick  machine  in 
good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 

1  tf  3p  North  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED.  Position  by  sober  young  man  of 
good  habits,  nine  years’  experience  in  com¬ 
mon  and  pressed  brick.  Foreman  for  three  years. 
Can  furnish  reference.  Address,  Box  33, 

13c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


17OR  SALE.  Miller  Hand  Press  for  repress- 
.  ing  standard  brick.  Size  of  Die  S%x4%. 
Only  used  short  time.  Price  850  cash. 

Address,  W.  B.  Hakris  &  Bro., 

2  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTED  ataclay  works  where 
O  a  continuous  or  variable,  low,  medium  or 
high,  oxydiziug  or  reducing  heat  is  wanted. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Combustion, 

2  1  lp  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  One  7  ft.  Eagle  Iron  Works  Dry 
Pan.  One  F.  D.  Cummer  Son  &  Co.  Clay 
Dryer,  No.  3.  Both  in  good  order.  Only  been  in 
use  a  few  months.  Messenger  &  Raney, 

12  3  d  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Also 
entire  tilemakers  outfit  at  Melvin,  111.,  which 
may  he  operated  there  or  removed  therefrom. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

12  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  3aLE.  Brick  yard  at  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Large  bank  of  clay;  Pallet  yard;  fifty-horse¬ 
power  engine.  Sold  on  easy  terms;  nearest  yard 
thirty  miles;  have  lots  of  business;  reasons  for 
sAUinf,  poor  health.  Address  Box  1. 

11  A  d  Care  ‘‘Clay  Worker.” 


FOR  SALE.  54  Shipman  Oil  Burners,  and  one 
Oil  Tank  of  13,000  gallons  capacity.  All  in 
first-class  condition,  having  been  used  but  a 
short  time,  and  are  suitable  for  brickyard  pur¬ 
poses.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

Urbana  Brick  Co., 

13d  Urbana,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  man  in  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick,  fire¬ 
proof,  paving  brick.  Can  equip  and  run  the  same. 
Good  knowledge  of  men.  Good  references. 

Address,  Box  23. 

1  1  lp  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


170R  SALE  CHEAP.  Two  wrought  iron 
_  Tempering  Wheels  and  shaft,  complete, 
m  good  order.  One  Anderson  Brick  Machine, 
horse-power,  almost  new.  Make  an  ofler. 

P.  O.  Box  447, 

2  1  d  New  Orleans,  La. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  of  brick 
works  by  a  man  familiar  with  all  ordinary 
methods  of  manufacture.  Have  had  sixteeen 
years  practical  experience  and  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  men.  Can  give  best  of  references.  Address, 

Fulton, 

13d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


I^OR  SALE.  One  2  Roller  Pulverizer  with 
.  Revolving  Screen,  880.  One  Stillwell  & 
Bierce  No.  5  Heater,  865.  A  complete  Brick 
Dryer,  8100.  Eighteen  Kiln  Doors,  830.  Eleva¬ 
tor,  825.  Martin  Brick  Machine,  875.  Address, 
J.  H.  Kennebrew, 

2  1  lpm  Columbus,  Miss. 


IMJR  SALE.  The  controlling  interest  in  a 
_  large  paving  brick  works,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburg  will  he  sold  at  a  very  low 
figure,  as  the  parties  are  In  other  business. 
Make  fire  clay  and  the  finest  shale  paving 
brick,  which  have  been  used  by  a  number  of 
the  largest  cities,  a  rare  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one.  Address,  Orr  B.  Bovard. 

1  2  d  104  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Penn. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  Brickyard  out¬ 
fit,  consisting  of  a  good  four-mold  “Simpson” 
Brick  Press;  Four-mould  Andrus  Brick  Press, 
comparatively  new  ;  two  two-mould  beater,  stiff 
mud  machines,  disintegrator;  pulley  wheels; 
line  shafts,  and  all  necessary  equipments  for  a 
first-class  brickyard.  Reason  for  selling,  out  of 
clay.  Address,  Thad.  Smith, 

12  4  d  No.  4029  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE.  A  brick  and  tile  works,  containing 
1034  acres  of  land.  Clay  suitable  for  pavers, 
front  and  common  brick,  and  tile.  60  h.p.  engine, 
80  h.  p.  boiler,  line  shafting,  elevator,  one  stifl 
mud  machine,  25,000  capacity  ;  one  dry  press. 
Hacking  houses,  800,000  capacity.  One  Morrison 
Kiln,  one  Pike  Kiln.  Two  five  room  houses,  barn 
and  other  buildiDgs.  Everything  complete. 
Horses  and  mules,  carts,  wagoDS.  Works  in  good 
running  order.  Will  he  sold  at  a  bargain,  if  6old 
at  once.  Its  a  good  paying  business,  suitable  for 
two,  one  builder  and  contractor,  and  one  to  run 
works.  For  any  information,  write  Box  187, 

12  3  c  Shreveport,  La. 
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PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  FOR  SALE.  The 
controlling  stock  in  The  Logan  Granite  Clay 
Co.,  Logan,  Ohio,  (Hocking  Valley),  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  best  paving  brick  in  the  West;  clays 
suitable  for  fire  brick  and  proofing  and  sewer  pipe. 
First-class  machinery,  Iron  Clad  Dryer  and  cars. 
Owners  of  this  stock  have  other  business,  requir¬ 
ing  all  their  attention.  An  established  growing 
business  at  a  bargain.  W.  A.  Adams, 

N.  E.  Cor.  8th  and  Plumb  Sts. 

10  5  c  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TO  NEW  BRICKMAKERS.  If  you  want  to  save 
money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  your  clay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  you  will  send  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  prepaid,  I  will  make  a  true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars  Address,  J.  W.  Crary,  Jr., 
Bluff  Springs,  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 


SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash: 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile.  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunnineham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8tfd  Decatur,  11. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  200. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 
If  You  Want  to  Come  South. 

I  have  a  first-rate  saw  mill  site  between  railroad 
and  Escambia  River,  (about  200  yards  apart),  and 
also  an  excellent  clay  bed  for  brick  and  pottery, 
all  near  my  brickvard.  that  I  will  sell  or  lease,  lo 
suit  a  good  party.  Climate,  health,  and  all  con¬ 
ditions  for  enterprise  very  superior.  Applv  to 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.. 

1  tf  d  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


VANDUZEN  SToir  PUMP 


STEAM 
JET 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

- IO  SIZES. - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
$7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

102  to  108  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


“EL  COMERCIO” 

Established  1875. 

(The  Oldest  Spanish  Newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft 


LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 
your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 


W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E., 


-Ridgway,  Penn. 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


save  coal  i  By  QBduGing  Your  Sleem  Consumption 

Make  Money  )  33  1-3  Per  Cent. 


A  Scientific,  Mercantile  and  General 
Newspaper,  having  a  thorough  and  guaranteed 
circulation  among  the  Importing  Houses,  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchants,  Engineers,  Planters,  Millers, 
Mining  Companies,  Machinery  and  Hardware 
Dealers,  Manufacturers,  etc.,  in  the  following 
countries : 

South  America.— Argentine  Republic,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Central  America  —Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador. 

West  Indies  — Cuba,  Curacao,  Hayti,  Jam¬ 
aica,  Puerto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  St.  Thomas, 
Trinidad. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Mexico,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Philippine  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  Spanish 
Colonies  In  Africa. 

Its  value  to  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
seeking  a  foreign  trade  is  attested  by  the  large 
number  of  prominent  houses  in  the  United 
States  who  advertise  steadily  in  its  columns. 
Descriptive  circular,  containing  nearly  100  of 
the  testimonial  letters  received  from  these 
houses,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Sample  Copy  and  Advertising  Rates  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

J.  SHEPHERD  CLARK  CO., 
Proprietors  and  Publishers, 

l?6  Liberty  Street,  ...  New  York. 


DRAKE'S  , 
5TANDARD 
MACHINE  WK’5. 
C.T.  DRAKE  PROP. 


OFFICE 8.SALES  ROOM 

298-300 

JACKSON  BOULEVARD 


jinauunuiiiun1" """""" 
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FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  —  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Incomparable  Economy. 


4  ENGINE  EXHAESrONLY 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


— I  O RTI i  :  AT ING. 

No.“Back  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stiff  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes ! ! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  maybe  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Patentee,  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  IN  J. 


J.7S.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


BUCK  WINS. 


Buck’s  Title  to  Patent  No. 
301,087  sustained  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
Nov.  7,  1894,  in 
Newton  vs.  Rider. 


Purchasers  of  ;Buck’s  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  he  sued  by 
Newton. 

All  other  patents  formerly 
owned  by  the  Newtons  were 
sold  at  a  Receiver’s  sale  and 
are  now  owned  by  J.  A.  Buck, 
who  is  also  the  only  party 
authorized  to  use  a  spring- 
controlled  feed-rack. 

Those  who  purchase  Cham¬ 
pion  machines  from  any  party 
other  than  J.  A.  Buck  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  suit  for 
infringement  and  damages. 
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J.  A.  BUCK,  No,  76  Oneida  St,,  00H0ES,  N.  Y, 
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DESIGNER 

^WOOD  EHGRAVER. 


DO  NOT  BUY  A  >*-  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SotTclay  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Onrs. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 


OUR  New  Pattent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  disintegrators  of  differen 
makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  upright  engine. 

One  6x8  upright  engine. 

One  pair  I4xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-cotained  engine. 

One  10x16  slide-valve  engine. 

One  12x24  slide-valve  engine. 

One  16x80  slide-valve  engine. 

One  18x30  riding  cut-off  engine. 

Two  pair  mining  engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction,  5-inch 
discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction,  4-inch 
discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  4-inch  suction 
3-lnch  discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  3-inch  suction 
2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  pumps. 

One  Gates  rock  crusher. 

Two  builder’s  hoisting  engines,  with  boilers. 

One  portable  engine  and  boiler  on  wheels. 

Eight  stationary  boilers,  different  sizes. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators. 

One  Steam  elevator 

One  4- Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  large  pipe,  valves,  etc  ;  also,  shafting, 
pulleys,  hangers,  belting  and  supplies  ol  every 
description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

10  tf  d  609  and  610  North  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


the  SHORT  LINE  to 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  Francisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

WHS T  fljMD  HOf*Tfl<XiEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 


BRICK  pm  = 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226-236  Abbey  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


*ttHIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5  0  in  operation. 


Th6  “HJHX”  Brick  Mhchh^e 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  Is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  In  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

M-A-ST'Crr’.A-O'T’-CriSEIISS, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress'! 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  >  A/f  ,’^^4  i  „ 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J  iVT  1QQ  lOpOrt,  OlTlO 


Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 


1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 
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ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  C»bl»  and  Sp  till  Chains, 

ELEVATING 

CONVEYING 

MACHINERY 

won  dandling  material  or  all  binds. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 


For  long  a.  short  distance  Conveying. 

MFG.  CO.  163  Washington  St,  N.  V, 

Send  for  Catalogue., 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


•  ••• 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888  Not.  "  1891. 


flore  Than  i.qqq  Now  Stand  as 


'Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constiucted  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  Q.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


GHenoa.  ill. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes opdie-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,  ^--PRESSES, 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 
. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

(O/v\PLETBBRICf\QRTl^&0UTf  ITS 


By  using  the  IDEAL  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost. 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


pLORIDA 

*  And  the  Sunny  South 


<  i 


BIG  FOUR 


BEST 

LINE, 


FROM 

CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 

PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS, 
SANDUSKY,  BENTON  HARBOR 


and  Intermediate  Points. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains, ElegantCoactaes, Buffet 
Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 

To  Cincinnati, 

Where  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with 
Solid  Trains  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  £>ueen 
&  Crescent  Route,  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railway  to 

Hot  Springs.  Old  Point  Comfort 

and  all  points  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 

and  all  points  in  Florida. 

'  NEW  ORLEANS, 

and  all  principal  Southern  Cities. 


Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between 
ST.  LOUIS  and  WASHINGTON 
Via  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O.  Routes. 


TOURISTS  RATES  IN  EFFECT. 


E.  O.  McCormick,  D.  B.  Hartin, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 


We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


To  CAPITALISTS:  and 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  ami  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Eire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^9B~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  GO, 

Steubenville,  Oblo. 


Gr.  OOLDEWE  cfc  OO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 

nANrcdH;NE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  ilould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Sixtft  SI.,  mtlwaoKee,  Wis. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 


Sultatile  Tubular  &  Firebox  BOILERS 

fi®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CJMNDLEHHjlYLOB  GO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Iril 


-FOB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 


Borden ,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  of  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


B0RDEJ3,  JSELIiECK  §  C8.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents , 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circidar. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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CHPPION  BricK  mould 

SANDING  MACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HA VERSTRAW.  N.  Y, 


FACTS. 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him'as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured  ” 
Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


COLOEIFIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg.N.  Y 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM,  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &,  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick 'Press 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

INorll)  American  ptronograptr  co , 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOS1ER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAITD-FOWEB.. 

,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTJID’S  FATEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


YANDALIA  LINE. 


*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Ari 

St.  Louis  and. N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  ?:00am  *  7:00 

St.  Louis  Accomodation... !  7:30.  am  !  7:40 

St.  Louis  Fast  Liue . *1  i  :50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:45 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tlon.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00 

Evansville  Express . *11 :20  pm  *  3:35 

St.  Louis  Express . *1 1:20  pm  *  4:40 


Traius  connect  at  Teire  Haute  forE.  aud  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  aud  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  WT.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’i  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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DTHE:  C  A>  Yi  EJ — MTO  Dl  .7C  Jz  21 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

(Hazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


mTCAV  b  A I  o,  I  nAUt  MARKS 

V  COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
HI  UNN  &  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  noticeinthe  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly.  $2.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  fi.5  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  New  York,  3(il  Broadway. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


North  Bound— leaves. 

No  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m 

<'No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

’•'No.  21  Passenger . . 10:20  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger . . .  2:50  p.  m 

No  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m 

<!Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M  0.  Div  ,  for  all  points 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


. . . 


single  8t  duplex  Pumps. 

^OF^IZO/'lTAL  AHDVEF^TICALPa/VYp> 

pest ‘Design,  Workmanship. 

Pfqqes  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  fhe  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board’  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  'Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inch?*  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2)4  up  to  10  inches. 

*9STFor  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL,  OITT^-RIO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines*  also 
maters  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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Ot^IGIJMRU  Ifi  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


fj  Pew  Re  press 

IIP  TO  DATE, 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHA1NGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOAL  FIELDS  and  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


DDIptf  mnill  HQ  "ai.“Sor<il?d  A*b«! 

BUllm  }llUULUu.  aa-asf jfajst 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desiredT 


6 1  Brick  Hand  Mold 


6  Brick  flachine  Hold. 


For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


Z  Towns  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  Inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  I. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 


...and. 


DURABLE 


I®“A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


ADDRESS, 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 
New  London, 


••• 


,  _  I  NCI  NT 

'IWHANAPOUS  00  ^fON 

Cmc*  To^  DETROIT/ 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 


and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palaoe 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  vrithoul  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phlla 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  £ast. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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MOULD  LINERS. 

YOU  are  standing;  in  your  own  light  and  losing;  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO  S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Branch-CrooKes  Saw  Co.,  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


the  pioct  Pom  Rack  110  Panel  System  “-ss,. 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  It  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
In  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  Is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed 
I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


setter. 


E  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  bandlirlg  brick. 

MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


YOUNGREN’S  IMPROVED  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Marks  a  Great  Advance  in  the  Art  of  Continuous  Burning 

Accuracy  of  results  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

Burns  the  brick  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side  and  from 
one  month’s  end  to  another,  with  about  150  pounds  of  coal  slack  per  M. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  kiln  pays  for  itself  in  six  months. 

Do  not  decide  on  kilns  before  making  a  thorough  investigation. 

Choose  a  kiln  that  is  fully  guaranteed  as  to  results. 

Read  what  some  of  the  users  say  about  Youngren’s  Continuous  Kiln  and 
be  convinced. 


PEXER9EN  BRICK  COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSED,  ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON  BRICK. 


P.  L.  Youngren,  Oakland,  Cal.  San  Jose  Cal  Aur  25  1893 

Dear  Sir:— In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  our  Continuous  Kiln  we  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  same  is ’a  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  you  well  know  our  people  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  ability  of  your  kiln  to  burn  first  quality  of  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  but  we  have 
now  demonstrated  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  same  can  turn  ont  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  finest  quality  of  press  and  ornamental  brick  the  color  of 

which  is  even  superior  to  those  we  formerly  burnt  in  the  E - downdraft  kiln.  As  to  common  brick  will  say  that  every  brick  comes  out  hard  and  of  good 

color.  Wishing  you  success,  we  remain,  Yours  truly  PETERSEN  BRICK  CO., 

For  particulars  address  Per  H'  M‘  Stammee’  Superintendent. 


B.  L.  VO  UJS  G  MIS  IK,  Oakland.,  Cal* 


FHE: 
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(CJ.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,773.  415.7740 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


A |  I  FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 

**Trl* |  NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


LICENCEES. 


u  u  r  MPV  CHA,N  BELT1NG 

1  .  11.  Ly.  lVlL^  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  "PITTANCES  EOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

May  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  ie  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  unift  im  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADMAN  BRICK  AND  TOE  MACHINE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTING;  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR. 


The  above  represents  the  best  combination  t  f  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 

Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BBTTBR  AND  CHBARBR  THAN  OAST  IRON. 


HANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  BalLBearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


Brick  Machines,  i 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  •  | 
Disintegrators,  j 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONATHAN  CR EAGER’S  SONS.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PHILIELFP  BV  ||IflCBI)IE  WORKS 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


®®*Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power,  l'he  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  oer  cent  cheaper. 
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STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condi tion^-^^^ 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog- 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 

Steam’s  Foundry  &  machine  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


A  Cordial  Invitation 


Is  extended  to  visiting  brickmakers  while  in  Cleve¬ 
land  to  visit  our  plant;  22  minutes  from  Public  Square, 
via  Pearl  street,  Brooklyn  Line  Car  to  Nickel  Plate 
Railway  crossing. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO 


Machinists,  Brick  Car  Builders,  Light  Founders. 


"*THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES*- 

- -MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE)  OIL  BURNER 

Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  flarket.  ST.  LOUIS,  /TO. 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  IS  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  YTice-President. 


TRE  HEW  SOUTH 


your  X  Machine  with  a  6  h 
as  one  could  wish. 


W rite  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  Mew  South  X 
,  ,  and  New  South  XX 

with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay  - 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Etc.  _ _ 

Extract  from  Col.  J  C.  Strlbling’s  Letter  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4th,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market,  = 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest  1 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 

p.  engine  from  14, 000  to  17,000  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 


The  New  South  XX. 


J.  C.  STRIBLING. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  IS.  C. 


McQraw  Bros.  Felt  Roofing. 


Tills,  BEST  A.NIJ  C//EJPEST  i ROOT. 
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HENRY  L. 
GEORGE  W. 
EDWIN  C. 


J.  A.  HcGraw’s  Bros., 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

Cor.  Sandusky  &  Lacock  Sts., 

Allegheny  City,  PA. 
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^-Mviachirery. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C  rimher<; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling’s. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows* 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Kadial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=222  M  F  WILLIAMS  If  CO..  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CENi)  for  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
^  grator  made. 


Nolan, 
Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


Brick  Machinery 


\\3E  have  six  of  these  Machines 
for  horse  power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  m  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

<r* - ■* - 1 - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1%  yard  Marion  Steam  Shovel.")  f  Twenty-one  Dump  Cars. 

One  1%  yard  Bucyrus  “  “  J-  IN  5TOCK:  ■{  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Gian  “  “  )  (.  Locomotives. 


YOU  WHNT 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all  round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse  power, 
at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the  times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over  1,000  in  use 
all  over  the  country. 

••-^LATEST  IMPROVED  ‘ 

BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shefting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue  just  out,  giving  full  information. 

The  Monarch  Machine  will  be  in  operation  at  Cleveland  during  the  coming  Convention,  and 
we  invite  all  parties  interested,  to  witness  its  work  while  there. 


Fletcher  &  Thomas, 


S.  K.  Fletcher,  Successor. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


•77/J5*  C£>t4 
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flEtUELih  IJVlPf^OVED  CLiflV  PU Li VE^IZEf^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running*  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  profited  from  dirt. 


Our  Cla/  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 
used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  UCU/CI1  IIUlUrDOOI  mill  f-ft  Room  710,  haremeyer  Building.  Upw  Ynrfr  II  Q  0 

26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets,  liGll  IUIl\,U.0.n. 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  (HILL  00. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


SFYi-ti  A-iy2  YU. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machine  n f  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

008  West  Center  Street, 
MARION.  -  OHIO. 


8TYLE  C-KiYD 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor. 
Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 


712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  1  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfully,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  8TEAM  BRICK  WORK8, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwkll. 

- tSrvSxSxSxSx©: - 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOIl  13  mflfiUFACTURBflS, 

248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  II1L1. 


Thompson’s  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting. 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afiord  to  be  without  It. 


We  altusys  Prove  It  1b 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


*  Clay  mills. 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and  " 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


uuniuimtiiu 

luimyjffiti^jmii  rmimiin  1 1  r  r  i  nTi  1  mu 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
!P'\70  ORDERS 


ctsA s? tcjz ye 
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Cummer  Direct  Heat 

Brick  and  Tile  Dryer, 

Does  away  with  steam  pipes  and  boilers.  Air  can  be  delivered  to  tunnels 
or  dry  rooms  at  any  temperature  from  ioo  degrees  F.  to  450  degrees  F.  re¬ 
liably  and  cheaply.  A  rapid  dryer  and  a  saver  of  fuel. 

Cummer  Direct  Heat  Apparatus, 

Can  be  applied  to  any  system  of  tunnels  or  dry  rooms  at  small  cost.  Your 
fuel  bill  can  be  reduced  from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 

Cummer  Clay  Dryer, 

Too  well  known  to  comment  upon. 

Write  for  Particulars, 

The  p.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co., 

613-616  The  flreade,  CIiEVELiAHD,  OHIO. 


For  Uriel,  Tile,  Hollow  meets, 


£1-  ETC, 


For  catalogue,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  address  the  manufacturers, 


MORENCI,  MICH. 


“ELI,”  Capacity  75,000  Brick  or  over  in  10 
hours. 

“ELI,  Jr.,”  Capacity  35,000  Brick  or  over 
in  10  hours. 

“LITTLE  ELI,”  Capacity  20,000  Brick  or 
over  in  10  hours. 

Capacity  in  3-in.  Tile,  £  the  above  amount. 


niCHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  F  ^ 
MACHINE  CO., 


ELI  UCHINES” 

Manufactured  in  Three  Sizes 
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OFFICERS: 


David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo.  " 

W.  F.  Rankin,  secy  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’l  m’cr, 


Tarkio,  Mo. 


Tarkio,  Mo. 


PATENTS : 


N«  477,993 ,  JUNE  28.  <892- 
N? 477,994,  JUNE. 28,  <892  . 

N9  487,174 ,  NOV.  29. 1892 
N«  491 ,037 ,  JAN  .31 . 1893 
N2491.038.JAN  .311893 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER 
AND  A  PROFIT  PRODUCER. 


•f  YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN 


•  WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

*  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


ZWERMANN,  BARGAR  &  CO. 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUITS 


(U.  S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 


THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  ba  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney,— the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but  the  same  also  operated 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent,  fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 

For  sale,  or  royalties  given  on  Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick.  The  best  paving  brick  having 
been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same 
has  undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hardness  according 
to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9  ).  This  brick  can  be  manufactured 
with  any  ordinary  clay. 

Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN, 

BARGAR  &  CO., 

No.  1,033  Hanove  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN^ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  MENARD,  ILL. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Dp-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  nlng  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


Officb  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  ) 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  6,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  \ 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  he  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfa<  tory.  We  shall  he  pleasi  d  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  A.ve.  +  JCAIVSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  Potts  Clay  Disintegrators. 


m<>  7VYADE  IN  12  SIZES  M 


HAVING 

Chilled  Rolls 
Steel  Shafts 
Large 
Bearings 

Made  with  or  without 
friction,  as  desired. 

d)\§x§\<§) 

GUARANTEED  AND  SHIPPED 
ON  TRIAL. 

The  only  machine  made 
that  will  work  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank,  and 
not  choke  or  clog. 


C.  &  H.  POTTS  &  C0.( 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable. 


PATENTED  FEBRUARY  5,  1889. 


Has  no  light  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 

It  sands  the  moulds,  better 
than  can  be  done  by  hand, 
making  a  saving  of  75  cents  to 
$1  per  day. 

\  ou  take  no  chances  when 
purchasing  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines. 

Guaranteed  and  shipped  on 
trial. 


C.  <fc  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WO€&7C£:?l 
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dew  Hnderson  Brick  nine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

TUB  Anderson  Foundry  &  macnine  Works, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfection  of  mechan¬ 
ism  lor  the  production  of  first-class  brick  from  any 
clay  that  can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  unequaled  lor  capacity  and  strength. 

Write  for  lull  description. 


End  View  of  Pug:  Mill.  l  J 

THE  GREATEST j[ON  EARTH. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW 
DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches 
to  21  inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  com¬ 
petition. 


DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 


SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL 


I ILE. 


THE  BHDEBS01  FOUNDRY  k  WHINE  WONNS, 


/////> 
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STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS, 

H>i-Kr  STANDARD  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 

REVOLVING  AND  STATIONARY. 

IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDEROEAR. 

Fisher  Engine  Foundry  and  Machine  Worlds. 

Established  1857.  WM.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  PH. 


FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter;  also  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  Houlds. 

Roll  bathes.  Shears,  Engines  and  Speeial  Machinery. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  Haterial  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 
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The  Chicago 


Brick  Paving  Ordinance, 

Which  was  recently  passed,  provides  that  all  brick  used  for  paving  purposes  in 
that  city  “shall  be  of  the  kind  known  as  ‘repressed  brick,’  and  shall  be  repressed  to  the 
extent  that  the  maximum  amount  of  material  is  forced  into  them.”  Similar  regulations 
will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  other  leading  cities,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  brickmaker  who  wishes  to  get  his  share  of  the  paving  brick  trade,  must  be 
prepared  to  repress  his  product. 


(PENFIELD  No.  4  DOUBLE  DIE  REPRESS.) 


The  Penfield 

Double  and  Single  Die  Reoresses 

Are  unusually  well  adapted  for  repressing  paving  brick,  from  the  fact  of  their  great 
strength  and  of  the  powerful  pressure  they  are  capable  of  exerting,  thereby  producing  a 
finished  and  attractive  product  of  great  uniformity,  density  and  strength. 

Send  for  description  and  prices  of  the  Penfield  Represses— they  are  the  best. 


Addres8>  J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  5.  A. 

s 
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SOME  PENFIELD  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY. 


(Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.) 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


(Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  flachine.) 


Penfield  Auger  Brick  Hachine  and  Automatic  Cutter  for  End  Cut  Brick. 


(Automatic  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


(Semi-Automatic  Power  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


(Penfield  No.  12  Open  Top  Pug  Mill.) 


(Special  Clay=Grinding  mil.) 


Catalogues  free.  Address, 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  k  SON, 
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OUR  SRRCIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
>  U.  S.  A. 
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Th£  “PliY]V[OUTH.” 


New  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick;Table. 


Don't  “cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face,”  by  passing- this  “ad.”  with  a  glance,  but 
look  the  table  over  cafefully — above  and  below — find  fault  if  you  can,  and  then  see  it 
cut  brick;  straig-hter  and  truer  and  finer  and  faster,  than  any  table  lyou  ever  saw  work; 
Or,  write  to  us  for  more  particular  information. 


If  you  are  interested,  write  for  particulars. 


The  Fate=Gunsaullus  Co., 


Richland  County 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


Our  1895  Catalogue  contains  many  Valuable  Suggestions.  Get  One. 
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THE  FAVORITE. 


IT  JS  LHKTBCTLT  &ELF-STKIK1NO. 

Twenty-six  have  taken  the  place  of  others  during  the  past  few  months. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFC,  CO. 


Lancaster,  Tenn. 


INCORPORATED 


Our  1895  Calendar  is  Beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  Yours  for  the  asking. 
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WILL 

BE 

THERE. 


A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  Brick  Manufacturers  of  Cleveland,  who 
has  been  investigating  the  machine  question  for  a  long  time,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  put  in  a  new  machine  the  coming  spring,  having 
decided  that  the  “MONARCH”  was  what  he  wanted,  came  out  here 
and  purchased  one. 

It  will  be  running  on  his  yard  during  the  week  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  Only  i  5  minutes  by  street  car  directly  to  the  yard,  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Come  to  the  Convention  and  see  this  machine  at  work. 
We  claim  that  it  is  REALLY  SUPERIOR  IN  EVERY  IHPOR= 

TANT  POINT  to  all  others  of  its  class  and  not  only  slightly  but 

VASTLY  SUPERIOR. 

The  differences  between  it  and  all  others  are  radical,  and  must 

be  seen  to  realize  what  great  advantages  it  has. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.. 

WELLINGTON.  OHIO. 
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\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 
**  Double  pug-  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


me  “New  model  Quaker’'  Horse-Power  macQine. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 

Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables.  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio • 
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Auger  Brick  riachine. 


Briclc  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits 


Automatic  Cutters 
Bug  Mills, 
Disintegrators • 


Circulars  Free. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  CHay- Worker.] 


? 
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...OF  OUR  FAMILY. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


Down  and  Horizontal  Delivery  flachine  for  Large  and  Small  Tile. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


A  FEW  MEMBERS 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 

- #CALION,  OHIO.+e 


Tile  riachlne  with  Crusher  Combined. 
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A  Revolution  in  Gutting  Brick! 


•• 

An  Automatic  Table  for  End  or  Side  Cut,  all  in  the  same  Machine.  No  Push  Bars. 
No  Special  Parts  for  end  or  side  cut.  A  Table  Complete  in  itself,  and  always  ready 
for  cutting  any  kind  of  Brick;  Thick  or  Thin;  End  or  Side  cut  and  None  Thrown  Back. 


NOTE  THE  HOLLOWING  1 POINTS: 

ist.  It  is  a  table  for  both  end  and  side  cut  brick. 

2nd.  It  is  a  rotary  cutter  which  does  not  return  the  up-going  wire  through  the  sev¬ 
ered  column  of  clay. 

3rd.  The  wires  (nineteen  in  number)  cut  through  a  slot  with  flexible  and  adjustable 
yielding  sides,  so  poised  that  they  press  strongly  against  the  uncer  side  of  the  column  of 
clay  on  each  side  of  the  wire  while  it  is  emerging,  thereby  insuring  clean  cut  edges,  yet 
yielding  quickly  to  allow  obstructions  to  pass  through  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  wires. 

4th.  The  wires  make  a  draw  cut,  while  passing  through  the  column  of  clay,  thus  disturb- 
utingthe  wear  over  a  longer  distance  and  rolling  pebbles  and  other  obstructions  out  of 
the  way. 

5th  The  down  cut  of  the  wires  leaves  the  upper  face  of  the  brick  with  the  edges  as 
clean  as  repressed  brick  and  the  drawing  of  the  wire  endways,  the  ends  most  equally  so. 

6th  The  wires  are  not  strained  to  any  tension,  except  at  the  point  of  cutting,  which 
adds  to  their  life  and  in  case  of  breakage  allows  them  to  be  replaced  while  in  motion. 

7th.  It  is  the  only  table  that  can  be  changed  to  cut  brick  of  various  thickness  in  five 
minutes  time,  without  a  change  of  the  wires.  It  uses  no  push-bars,  consequently  re¬ 
quires  no  change  in  that  respect. 

8th.  The  brick  come  away  from  the  cutter  on  edge  and  nicely  separated,  so  they  can 
be  readily  handled  at  the  repress  or  hacked  on  cars. 

9th.  It  is  simple  and  durable,  runs  easily  and  can  be  successfully  operated  by  any 
intelligent  person. 

10th.  It  cuts  no  waste  brick,  every  one  being  perfect,  thus  affecting  a  great  saving 
over  tables  which  waste  a  brick  at  each  cutting. 

nth.  All  parts  are  easily  accessible. 

12th.  Will  cut  the  tenderest  clays  as  well  as  the  most  obstinate  and  leave  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  on  all  of  them. 

It  is  built  by  The  Bonnot  Company,  who  want  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest 
number  by  selling  you  one  of  them.  Address 


THE  BONNOT  CO., 


Canton,  Ohio. 
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H.  Brewer  b  Co 


Mich 


Tecuitiseh 


M 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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The  POTTS  IRON  HORIZONTAL  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  wood 
machine.  It  is  a  high  grade  machine.  One  that  is  well  and  strongly  built.  We  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
Try  one. 

- - FOR  PRICKS  AND  TERMS,  WRITE  - 


C.  is  A  POTTS  is  CO ,  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


YOU  CANT’T  MISS  IT! 

. WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  A . 

POTTS  HORIZOJIIBL  STOCK  BRICK  IMHINE 

They  Do  All  Claimed  For  Them^^ 

You  Take  No  Chances  of  an  Experiment. 


WE  HEVER  FOliliOW,  WE  ARE  ALiWAYS  HEADERS  •!£> 
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ARE  IN 


Our  Repress  department  has  been  crowded  for  52  weeks,  and  now  comes  orders  for  three  more  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  three  from  the  Galesburg  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  for  repressing  Chicago  brick,  two  more 
from  Cubbins,  of  Memphis,  and  two  more  from  the  Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  We  got  more  room  now  and 
can  take  care  of  all  the  orders  we  get,  unless,  of  course,  everybody  sends  us  orders.  Then  we  will  build  more  factories. 

-  =ffl  .  - 

THE  FREY=SHECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  4. 

Manufacturers  of  CLAY-WORKING  MACHINERY  AND  BUILDERS 

SEND  FOR  1895  CATALOGUE.  bucyrus  steam  tunnel  dryer. 


3XE:  WO 


NEW  MACHINERY 


....WITH 


A  NEW 
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YEAR. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


4-Mould  SEfll-PLASTIC  BRICK  PRESS. 


&)■ 

,/ii 


Send  for 


! 
i 

^  1895  Catalogue. 
|  Just  out. 


i 

: 

: 

: 

! 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO., 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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CRABBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty~Seeond  St.,  Belom  lianeaster  five., 

•+•  PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN,  •+• 

Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 

CLAY  GRANULATORS 

) - iLND - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •+•  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CHSTINGS  OP  HLL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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DRYER  CARS. 


•  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 

chambers  brothers  go., 

Fifty~Seeond  St.,  Be  lorn  Imneaster*  five., 

PHILHDELPHIH,  PENN. 


ZTHE:  C  El  JOEL 


New  Haven” 


WHICH  IS 


FIVE  YEARS  OLD 


Danielsonville,  Conn.,  Nov.  15th,  1894. 

The  Mclagon  Foundry  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs  : — 

Our  '‘New  Haven”  Brick  Machine  has 
ground  out  3,300,000  brick  on  half  time.  As  usual  they 
are  fine  and  nice.  Our  opinion  of  the  machine  is  just  the 
same — ‘‘many  not  as  good” — none  better. 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  G.  Bailey. 


WHA.T  DO  YOU  THINK  OK  THA.T  ? 


Address 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 


NEW  HA. VEN,  CONN. 


-/7/2c-  c  zs  -/i  v  Jz  t/z 
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No.  i  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Single  Geared, 
25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Daily  Capacity. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 
8,000  to  12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion)  per  day.  Makes  from  3  to  15  inch. 


■  1. . . 

Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  Per  Day. 

AS.MANUFACTIRKI)  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

Sean  for  no.  u  catalogue  for  furtiter  particulars.  Frankfort,  ind. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


Wonder  Machinery. 


Feb.,  1895. 
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COMMON,  SEWER, 
VITRIFIED  PAVING 
AND  RE-PRESSED  BRICK. 
HOLLOW  AND 
SIDEWALK  TILE. 

WORKS 

St.  Anne,  111. 


THE. 


ST.  ANNE,... 

BRICK  WORKS, 

Main  Office,  Chicago,  404  Ogden  Bldg. 

ib  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET. 


OFFICES 

57  Oneida  Street 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

KANKAKEE.  ILL. 


ST:  ANNE.  IIX/ 


4/ 


O, 


etytcuLu*  a///%CO^^  Arts' 

/4r ^AsvTtLe> 6  ^ybAA^ 

^ytA  }jLzJf'  ^OffUj  AUAttfordhtsd^.  /s<y  aC?  a&aCjj 

'  Oas  *y^  aa  '/£'  /U^  AitSb  si/  ><a 


yZ^-^^Ly  -  —  - y - - -y  ^  , 

<?asxS  Ojj' ~tfa  c^a/uaao/^a J  ^  dd  'd£oA*Z>  oas^T^^j 

yfo^/  £*-(a/  C/rrvuS  dC^Artr/d^oc t  sxS Zz£a>  si^eurK-^y  As^y astt/J^va,  //ac/,/ 

COAAas  jfih  yLjjhy  s/yfyUA/  sy  ^ta/  A**  t^CA~  s//*sa<  */(//  />a*x*'4  **< 

sC/  dz/is}  **1/ //uu  Ayfe^/^a/ci/  Z*c 

xs~  hue// J&AlUi*A4A*y' r*y  ta£b  j&/fd*A>  a!<  /u*J  Cs^Ay/tosA*/ 

dtaZb 


_  _ _  _  _  ^  rtrrxyy. 

/an,  y^dy  (?<n<4A  jZu*l/6~y £/^kts>^c*Lii£> yd^z/j  y^hz^y  5fV<t. 

f  Cd/c/^y  /  J&h  /dv*~eAyzzZi7-»t*?c^<!Ca^7l^ . 


A>U^  AA 


Su^  Zftua/\  Jl.  £>U 

'tuya  A  AX-A  J^/a^A^y 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOLifF  DRYE^  CO.,  3s8R“st 


Chicago,  Ill. 


"Table  of  Contents,  Page  289. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2S. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  FEBRUARY,  1895.  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pagee  342  and  343. 
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Owners  of  SHARER  S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

^SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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For  Clay 
Screens 

..I’SED... 

In  Making  Brick, 
Tile,  Terra  Cotta, 
etc.,  etc. 

Also  for  Dry  Pan, 
Pulverizer,  Chute, 
Shaking  and  Re¬ 
volving  Screens. 


Heavy  Iron 

and 

Steel  Plates 

Punched  for  sizing 
Coal,  Coke  and 
Ores;  Macadam, 
Concrete,  Railroad 
Ballast,  Sand,  Etc. 

7^ 


PERFORHTED  STEEL  PLHTES  HND  SHEETS 

- — USED  FOR - 


CLAY  SCREENS. 

Perforated  Steel  Screens  are  the  most  effective  and  durable,  and  applicable  in  all  manner  of  Separating  and  Grading. 

- SHALL  WE  SERVE  YOU? - 

THE  HARRINGTON  &  KING  PERFORATING  CO., 

EASTERN  OFFICE  i  Nos.  224  to  240  North  Union  Street, 

284  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO  TT  ,T  ■ 


WOODEN  BRICK  PALLETS 


We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes.  Write  to  us  direct  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 

WM.  B.  MERSHON  (k  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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5XE:  C&'rt 


WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICE  HACHKE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•«HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.** 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

Cor.  LaSalle  &  Adams  Sts .  Chieago. 


y~n'£^ 
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THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  Against  Breakage  For 
5  YEABS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY. 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


Simple,  Powerful, 


The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 
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A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 

capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 

« 

Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary.  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

MONON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO. 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 
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This. 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others.^ 


IV  FW  PATFNT  MOIII  O  is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac- 
^  ^  turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 

can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

WITH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Workeh.] 


Mamifacturing  Oo  , 

•f  2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  Progress  Brick 

DRY  and  SBMI-JDUY .*■ 


Press, 


This  machine  is  the  result' of  years  of  practical  experience  in  Dry  Pressed  Brick= 
mak’ng,  a  model  combining  Simplicity,  Durability  and  Economy,  as  Brickmakers  and 

Press  Builders,  we  have  entailed  every  advantage  in  producing-  the  machine  for  a 


/ 


Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and  ornamental  bricks  at  anv  time 
at  our  yards.  Inspection  solicited. 


Equal  In  strength  to  50  tons  of  iron;  this  press  is  built  of  Bassic  steel 
and  best  quality  iron. 

Bearings  of  split  boxes,  and  wear  taken  up  with  kib  and  key,  hence  no 
lost  motion. 

All  adjustments  arranged  with  wedges  operated  by  hand  wheels,  no 
troublesome  liners  and  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

Only  Six  Horse  Power  required  to  operate  our  largest  6-Mold  Press. 

No  liners  to  our  mould,  no  table  to  fit  mould  Into,  and  no  change  in  size 

bricks  by  regrinding  moulds. 


Of  the  time  of  each  revolution^^^ei^enL  is  spent  in  high  pressure  on 
|  bricks,  permitting  all  air  to  escape,  hence,  no  seam  or  granulation,  in  the 
I  brick,  28  percent,  in  charger  forwarding  bricks,  perfect  filling  of  molds  and 

f  undamaged  product  secured  by  this  easy  movement.  Only  33  per  cent,  in 
A  moving  of  the  Plunger. 

1  his  machine  is  adapted  to  making  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bricks  up  to  12 
inches  square.  Bricks  pressed  on  edge,  etc.,  etc.  We  manufacture  2,  3,  4, 

J  s  and  6  mould  presses  and  sell  them  with  a  perfect  guarantee. 


Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms  on  application. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturer,  of  PROGRESS  STOCK  and  ORNAMENTAL  BRICKS,  PROGRESS  DRY  and  SEMI-DRY  PRESSED  BRICK 
MACHINES,  BRICK  GRINDING  and  MITERING  MACHINES,  DRY  CLAY  GATHERERS,  Etc 


'  jxe: 


5(99 


Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

ITS 

CLASS... 


THE 

BEST 

IN 

THE 

WORLD... 


We  build  two,  four,  five  and  and  six  mould  presses.  Will  estimate  on  and  con¬ 
struct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

Machinery  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

It  received  highest  honors  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Is  simple,  durable  and  has  many  time  and  labor  saving  devices. 

Write  for  information,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO 


•  » 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTF  RD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 
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“A  Good  Thing” 


. The  Simpson  Brick  Press  is  never  put  on  a  yard  un¬ 
less  the  material  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  Dry 
Pressed  Brick.  Consequently  when  you  purchase  a 
Simpson  Press  your  success  is  assured. 

. Write  us  or  see  our  representative  at  the  Convention 

regarding  our  new  machine  for  preparing  shale  and  other 
hard  brick  making  materials.  A  new  departure  in  the  art 
of  brickmaking  and  one  that  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

The  Simpson 

Brick  Press  Company.... 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Chicago. 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricH  Machine. 


Triple  Pressure) 

Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day.  Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds. 

Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

«®“For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Ross=Keller 


Brick  flachine 
Company, 


Room  207 
Laclede  Building, 

St.  Louis, 
Ho.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

••^I-Has  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure. 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN. 

It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 
of  pressing-  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres= 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 
kinds,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  prompt  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attention  to  all  inquiries. 


United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS : 

73  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KUT8CHE,  Proprietor, 


CHICAGO,  ILL,. 
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Important  * 

Improvements 


IN  BURNINC  ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK. 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
60  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

Lt.  Philip  Weyet*  &  Son, 

SHALE  BRICKWORKS. 


The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1894. 


Gentlemen— You  ask  us  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
work  of  the  continuous  kiln  just  erected  for  us  by  Mr.  Wilford,  you  are 
aware  that  we  are  burning  the  first  time  round,  and,  while  burning  the 
brick  are  endeavoring  to  dry  out  the  heavy  new  masonry  thoroughly. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  fairly  estimate  the  full  economy  of  fuel,  but  it  is 
evident  the  kiln  accomplishes  economy  In  this  respect  to  a  very  eminent 
degree.  4s  to  the  quality  of  its  burn,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The 
very  first  chamber  we  opened,  surpassed  in  toughness, hardness, evenness 
and  richness  of  color,  and  minimum  of  waste,  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced  before,  either  in  our  own  down  drafts,  or  in  any  kiln  we 
have  seen  elsewhere.  Your  concern  has  just  reason  to  hope  for  a  wide 
adoption  of  your  kiln.  Yours  truly, 


J.  PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON. 


OFFICE  OF 

BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

fill  Kifrds  of  Building  Buieks 

Works  at  E.  Buffalo,  ft.  Y. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Gentlemen  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  how  we  like  the  continuous 
kiln  you  built  for  us  this  fall  would  say,  that  we  have  burnt  it  round 
twice,  about  800,000  bricks,  and  have  found  no  waste,  as  all  the  bricks  are 
alike  in  hardness  and  color  from  the  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side. 
There  seems  no  wear  upon  the  kiln,  which  is  an  item  to  us,  and  it  is 
simple  to  handle;  the  saving  of  fuel  is  great,  and  would  say  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  meets  with  our  entire  satisfaction  and  does  all  you  claim  for 
it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiry  respecting  your  kiln,  for 
you  have  the  best  kiln  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  truly, 

BRUSH  BROS. 


- OFFICE  of - 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  WHITE  BRICK, 

Also  Drain  Tiles. 


Tavistock,  Ont.,  Can.,  November  22,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

W.  A.  Wilford,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  to  hand,  asking  how  we  like  our  kiln  (up  and 
down  draft!  would  say,  it  gives  me  the  best  of  satisfaction;  I  have  burnt 
each  chamber  twice  round,  and  you  bet  I  tried  it,  I  filled  one  end  with 
white  brick  and  the  other  end  with  red  brick,  which  was  very  wet,  and 
it  burnt  the  both  kinds  hard  to  the  bottom  and  did  not  bleach  them 
either.  My  trouble  has  always  been  bad  color,  before  I  had  your  kiln, 
now  they  are  a  splendid  red  and  a  splendid  white;  both  kinds  were  very 
wet  when  I  put  them  into  the  kiln,  but  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling- 
off  chamber  thoroughly  dried  off  the  other  kiln  before  the  fire  was 
started  in.  It  is  a  splendid  kiln  and  will  do  all  you  claim  forit.  I  would 
not  be  without  it  for  twice  the  cost.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use 
of  this  you  like,  for  you  deserve  success.  Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN. 


Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Agents  tor  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

and  WM.  FREER,  Barrie,  Ont.  —  ■  ‘Tl:  OF  TORONTO.)  9 
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With  Late  Improvements. 


Our  kiln  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  eight  years,  and  ranked  with  the  best  up-draft  kilns. 

This  experience  has  enabled  us  to  add  some  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  which  gives  it  a  place  above  all  competitors,  for  burning  all 
grades  of  building  brick,  for  which  it  is  especially  designed. 


Read  This. 

Construction  durable.  Cost  moderate.  Kilns  all  built  from  well 
matured  plans.  We  do  not  experiment  at  the  risk  of  our  patrons. 

Why  put  up  an  experimental  kiln  when  a  well  established  one 
costs  less. 

For  further  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


ROME,  GA.,  17.  S.  A. 


k 


Its  Mali  Improved  Down-Dull  11 
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Four  HIGH  Tile 


Dried  in 
Six  Hours 
Without  Crack 
ing 

in  the 


Smith  hoi  Blast  d". 


BOTH 


BRICK  and  TILE 


Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 

■=\  So  Say  the  Users  in 

Their  Letter  Below. 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  us  tlie  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-inch  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  MTgCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
1400  Russell  St. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


,  CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

BRUNCHES  i  BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 


M 
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An 


Investment  of 
One  Cent 

In  a  postal  card,  is  all  the  outlay  required  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  new 
ioo-page  Catalogue,  No.  25,  just  issued. 

It  is  replete  with  information  of  value  to  all  clayworkers  and  particularly 
to  those  interested  in  the  successful  and  economical  drying  of  Brick,  Tile, 
and  other  clay  products. 

Besides  describing  and  illustrating  very  profusely  the  Equipment 
and  system  employed  in 

The  Standard 
Natural  Draft  Drier 


(Webster,  Gillespie  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  Pa.— Twenty  Track  Drier.) 

OUR  new  Catalogue  also  contains  a  large  number  of  photographic  views  (similar  to 
above)  of  various  plants  erected  throughout  the  country,  and  accompanying  these 
are  endorsements  from  our  patrons  of  so  positive  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  but  one 
interpretation. 

The  Standard  Drier  we  claim  is  the  simplest,  the  most  successful  and  the  Popular 
Drier  of  to-day.  We  prove  our  claims  by  the  convincing  evidence  of  many  well 
pleased  users.  Will  you  speculate  a  penny’s  worth? 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Patentees 
and  Sole 
Hanufacturers. 


Main  Office 
and  Warerooms  : 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT. 


Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  U.  S.  of  A. 

HE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  met  in  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  President  W.  H.  Alsip,  of  Chicago,  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  February  12,  1895,  at  2:30. 

President  Alsip:  Gentlemen, 
the  time  has  arrived  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  proceedings  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  our 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association.  I  will  ask,  before 
we  proceed  to  the  matter  of 
business,  that  the  Reverend  D. 

L.  Townsend,  of  this  city,  invoke 
divine  blessing  upon  us. 

Rev.  Townsend :  Let  us  unite 
in  prayer. '  O  God,  Almighty 
Father,  we  ask  thy  blessing,  thy 
divine  invocation  to  rest  upon 
this  Convention  of  men  here  as¬ 
sembled  at  this  time  to  con¬ 
sider  those  things  which  shall 
pertain  to  the  best,  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  particular  line  of 
manufacture  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  We  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  permitted  them  to 
come  to  this  assembly,  some 
from  far  away  and  some  from 
near  by,  but  coming  together  in 
a  fraternal  as  well  as  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way,  they  would  yet  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  thou  art  a  good 


Father,  and  that  thou  art  controlling  men  and  events.  Wilt 
thou  watch  over  those  who  are  dear  to  them,  those  loved  ones 
whom  thoy  have  left  in  distant  homes?  We  thank  thee,  O 
Lord,  that  thou  hast  given  unto  us  a  reasonable  measure  of 
intelligence  to  work  out  the  problems  of  life.  And  we  know 
if  we  commend  our  ways  to  thee  they  shall  come  to  that  de¬ 
gree  of  success  which  shall  please  thee.  And  now,  we  ask 
that  thou,  the  great  architect  and  builder  of  the  universe,  shall 
so  control  and  build  our  lives  that  the  standard  of  good  as 
found  in  Christ  Jesus  may  witness  that  we  shall  all  build  true 
and  strong  for  thy  honor  and  glory.  For  all  this,  and  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

President  Alsip:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  that  we 
have  present  with  us  to-day  the  Honorable  Mayor  of  this  city, 
who  will  bid  you  welcome. 

THE  MAYOR’S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mayor  Blee:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  here  assembled,  I,  as  Mayor 

of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  extend 
to  you  a  cordial  welcome.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  at  this 
late  hour  to  give  you  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city.  From  observa¬ 
tions  this  morning  I  see  you  have 
taken  it  already.  (Applause.) 
However,  gentlemen,  the  citizens 
of  Cleveland  are  always  glad  to 
welcome  visitors  from  abroad 
and  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  behalf  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Cleveland  I  now,  as 
Mayor  of  this  municipality, 
extend  to  you  the  unrestricted 
freedom  of  our  beautiful  Forest 
City  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
And  if  Brother  Eggers  does  not 
treat  you  kindly  and  give  you 
the  attention  he  should,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  come  over  to  the 
City  Hall,  and  1  will  take  his 
place  and  go  with  you  myself. 
I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  city.  (Applause.) 

Our  local  organization  here 
in  Cleveland  is  composed  of  our 
best  and  most  highly  respected 
citizens — gentlemen  who  have 


William  H.  Alsip,  Chicago,  III.,  Ex-President  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
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been  in  the  business  many  years,  and  many  of  them  can  re¬ 
member  and  go  back  with  me  to  the  time  when  we  had  no 
brick  pavements  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  we  had  very 
few  brick  buildings.  To-day  our  local  brickmakers,  together 
with  the  architects  and  builders,  will  take  great  pride  in  show¬ 
ing  you  some  of  the  finest  brick  buildings  in  the  United  States; 
and  they  are  not  all  confined  to  Cleveland  brick,  but  we  have 
brick  from  all  sections  of  the  Union.  And  we  also  have  brick 
pavements  here.  I  am  very  sorry  there  is  so  much  snow  on 
the  ground  that  you  cannot  examine  them,  for  we  have  some 
of  the  finest  brick  pavements  in  the  United  States.  Some  of 
them  are  manufactured  outside  of  Cuyahoga  county,  but  most 
of  them  very  near  Cleveland,  and  they  are  fine  brick.  When 
we  first  started  with  brick  pavements  it  was  said  they  would 
not  last,  and  the  first  ones  we  put  down  did  not  last,  because 
they  were  not  put  down  on  good  foundations.  They  began  to 
put  them  on  side  streets,  arguing  that  there  would  be  no  heavy 
teaming  on  those  streets;  so  we  began  by  putting  them  on 
Euclid  avenue  and  Wade  avenue  and  the  other  leading  ave¬ 
nues.  Shortly  after  these  pavements  were  put  down  Sells 
Brothers’  circus  came  along.  And  the  leading  man  came 
ahead  (you  know  circus  men  always  pick  out  the  best  streets 
in  a  city  to  drive  their  circus  parade  over),  and  they  went  out 
Wade  avenue  and  over  those  brick  streets,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  circus  tigers  and  lions  and  elephants  went  down 
through  those  brick  streets.  Our  contractors  have  taken  hold 
of  it  now,  and  have  put  in  better  brick  and  on  good  founda¬ 
tions— a  good  foundation  is  an  essential  of  a  good  brick  pave¬ 
ment.  In  my  opinion  brick  pavement  is  just  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  scope  that  brick  can  be  used  for.  We 
are  using  them  in  paving  over  half  of  our  streets.  Our  sewers 
are  all  brick— the  main  sewers  and  side  sewers. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  have  great 
faith  in  Brother  Eggers,  and  know  you  will  be  taken  good  care 
of  while  here;  and  I  trust  your  deliberations  may  be  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  much  good  may  result,  and  that  you  may  be  so  kindly 
treated  by  our  brick  manufacturers  and  builders  that  when 
you  adjourn  you  will  adjourn  to  meet  in  Cleveland  in  1896. 
Now,  as  I  will  probably  see  you  this  evening  (Mr.  Eggers  says 
I  must  come  to  your  banquet),  I  will  not  say  any  more.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

President  Alsip:  The  next  order  of  business  is  enrollment 
of  new  members.  As  this  has  been  attended  to,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  up  any  more  time,  I  will  take  it  upon  myself 
to  announce  the  dispensing  of  this  feature,  and  also  of  the  roll 
call,  and  take  up  the  next  order  of  business,  the 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  Brickmakers: 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  good  attendance  at  this  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
interesting  conventions  which  we  have  ever  held. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  which  we  all  feel  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  after  two  years  of  little  profit  or  real  loss  in  the  lines  of 
business  which  we  represent  that  there  should  be  manifested 
such  interest  in  our  meetings  as  is  evinced  by  the  generous 
attendance  to-day,  shows  that  the  progressive  and  successful 
manufacturers  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  conven¬ 
tion  which  will  doubtless  many  times  repay  them  for  the  time 
given  and  -expense  incurred  in  order  that  they  may  again  sit 
down  with  their  fellow-craftsmen  and  discuss  their  common 
interests. 

We  come  here  to  learn.  We  come  here  to  consult  with  our 
fellows  how  we  may  avoid  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen 
in  the  past.  We  come  here  to  find  out  how  we  may  better  do 
that  which  we  seek  to  accomplish,  and  we  come  again  to  this 
annual  meeting  to  renew  pleasant  acquaintances,  to  grasp 
the  hands  of  friends  rendered  dear  by  past  association,  and 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  good-fellowship  with  those  whose 
trials,  hardships  and  pleasures  are  much  the  same,  it  matters 
little  whence  he  comes  or  in  what  part  of  our  country  he 
may  be  located. 

I  desire  to  commend  the  brickmakers  for  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  work  done  in  convention.  I  have  attended  other 


conventions,  and  am  acquainted  with  the  work  done  in  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  many  other  lines  of  business,  but  I  can  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  other  national  body 
accomplishes  a  greater  amount  of  good  for  its  members  than 
the  one  now  assembled  in  this  city. 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  are  self-appointed.  They 
pay  their  own  expenses.  They  are  not  sent  by  any  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  come  voluntarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  information 
and  knowledge  which  they  may  secure  by  association  with 
their  fellow-craftsmen;  and  for  that  reason  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  waste  their  time  foolishly,  as  is  done  in  many 
similar  bodies. 

Beginners  should  attend  conventions.  Brickmakers,  as  a 
rule,  drop  into  the  business  by  accident.  Few  of  them  are 
educated  from  boyhood  in  the  business.  Few  of  our  present 
owners  of  yards  will  give  their  sons  a  practical  education  in 
brickmaking.  The  man  who  contemplates  going  into  the 
brick  business  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  by  attending 
these  meetings,  for  it  is  here  that  he  could  consult  with  the 
most  successful  members  of  his  craft  as  to  machinery,  kilns 
and  all  kinds  of  yard  appliances  and  processes;  and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  never  knew  a  class  of  business  men  wrho  were 
so  uniformly  ready  at  all  times  to  give  honest  advice  to  seek¬ 
ers  for  information  as  the  brick  manufacturers.  Of  course, 
no  uniform  rule  for  procedure  for  starting  in  the  brick  business 
can  be  laid  down;  usually  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  be¬ 
fore  you  start,  for  the  brick  business  requires  for  its  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  a  high  order  of  ability,  including  the  skill  of 
the  engineer,  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  good  financial 
judgment,  for  we  all  give  credit  running  into  thousands  of 
dollars  to  contractors,  who  could  not  get  a  dollar’s  credit  in 
an  ordinary  mercantile  house.  Men  who  have  made  failures 
in  brick  usually  attribute  such  failure  to  the  wrong  person  or 
persons.  Machine  men  have  been  abused,  kiln  men  blamed, 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  brick-making  appliances  have 
been  execrated,  forsooth  because  they  have  sold  machinery  to 
some  poor  innocent  whom  Divine  Providence  had  intended  to 
measure  tape  instead  of  making  brick.  The  man  who  goes 
into  the  brick  business  now,  unless  he  is  too  bull-headed  to 
ask  advice,  need  make  few  mistakes.  (I  have  heard  of  only 
one  man  who  never  made  a  mistake,  and  I  most  earnestly 
urge  that  the  memory  of  this  “Modern  Alexander”  of  brick 
making  should  be  commemorated  by  this  Association  in  some 
fitting  way,  even  though  it  became  necessary  to  have  him 
canonized  before  death.  But  the  query  always  arises:  Did  he 
recognize  a  mistake  when  he  met  it?)  Let  the  beginner  advise 
with  successful  manufacturers  about  his  location,  clay,  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  Let  him  put  in  enough  power,  which  is  seldom 
done.  Let  him  construct  his  plant  with  the  liability  of  its 
burning  down  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  then  (here 
comes  the  rub!)  employ  a  faithful  foreman  or  superintendent 
who  can  use,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  appliances  given  him, 
and  the  liability  to  failure  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  operating  of  a  successful  brick  bus¬ 
iness  is  not  in  the  machinery,  not  in  the  superintendent  or 
employes,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  the  business  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  the  yard. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  future  con¬ 
ventions  certain  matters  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  Fire 
losses  have  been  so  frequent  and  disastrous  during  the  past 
few  years  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  brickyards  to  secure 
insurance.  It  would  seem  that  fireproof  construction  in  our 
business  would  be  the  easiest  solution  of  this  difficulty  in 
construction  of  new  yards;  but  for  the  better  protection  of  old 
yards,  I  advise  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  recommend 
means  and  appliances  for  the  prevention  and  putting  out  of 
fires  on  brickyards. 

I  would  further  recommend  to  the  National  Association  the 
organization  in  associations  of  manufacturers  in  all  cities  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  their  interests  financially  and  in 
other  ways. 

After  years  of  trial  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  feasible 
way  of  maintaining  a  living  price  for  brick  on  a  market  that 
is  capable  of  being  overstocked  is  by  limitation  of  output; 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  an  association. 

The  relations  between  employer  and  employe  are  better 
susceptible  of  amicable  adjustment  where  there  is  a  strong 
organization  of  employers.  The  speaker  is  in  hearty  accord 
with  the  ideas  put  in  practice  in  Chicago  by  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  their  annual  agreement  with  their  employes,  in  which 
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no  question  can  be  settled  arbitrarily  by  either  the  union  of 
workmen  or  the  brickmakers’  association,  but  in  which  all 
matters  in  dispute  are  settled  by  reference  to  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  arbitration,  presided  over  by  an  impartial  umpire,  whose 
decision  is  final  in  all  questions  of  dispute. 

CONTRACTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

In  large  cities,  where  associations  of  mason  contractors 
exist,  much  good  may  be  done  in  the  elevation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  ethics  and  business  practices  by  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  organizations  of  contractors  and  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

There  are  so  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  associations 
of  craftsmen  that  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  this  address  to  enumerate  them. 

LIEN  LAW. 

I  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  lien  law 
to  consider  the  best  form  of  lien  law  to  protect  our  interests. 
I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  advisability  of  this  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  lately  been  called  upon  to  act  on  a  commit¬ 
tee,  the  work  of  which  was  to  suggest  amendments  to  our 
“thing  of  shreds  and  patches”  called  a  lien  law  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  I  feel  that  some  discussion  on  this  theme  would 
be  profitable  to  us  all  as  a  measure  of  education. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  offer  a  few  words  of 
tribute  to  the  general  membership  of  this  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  the  most  progressive  men  in  our  line  in  the 
country.  The  public  owes  much  to  the  brickmaker.  They 
have  left  their  impress  upon  our  cities,  upon  the  character, 
quality  and  beauty  of  the  structures  with  which  they  are 
adorned. 

America  is  earning  a  reputation  for  beautiful  architecture 
and  comfortable  homes,  and  to  the  American  brickmaker  be¬ 
longs  much  of  the  glory  of  wresting  from  Nature’s  bosom  the 
materials  out  of  which  are  constructed  our  massive  temples 
of  trade  and  commerce,  our  beautiful  homes,  our  magnificent 
pantheons  to  religion,  our  palaces  of  art  and  learning,  our 
mighty  structures,  which  challenge  and  compel  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  astonishment  of  the  world. 

Throughout  this  broad  land  there  is  dotted  here  and  there 
the  brickyards  of  our  members,  giving  employment  to  armies 
of  men,  and  from  those  beds  of  clay  are  wrested  treasures, 
which,  by  the  deft  hands  of  the  men  into  whose  faces  it  is 
my  privilege  to  look,  have  been  fashioned  those  shapes  and 
forms  in  brick  and  terra  cotta  which  delight  the  eye  and 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our  people.  You 
have  provided  for  the  people’s  needs;  you  have  anticipated 
their  demands;  you' have  created  conveniences  and  comforts 
in  the  construction  of  homes  and  public  buildings,  and  at 
last,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  you  have 
solved  the  problem  which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  and  baffled 
the  skill  of  man  from  the  days  of  Caesar  to  the  present  time; 
you  have  given  to  the  world  a  material  out  of  which  roads 
may  be  constructed,  which  is  cheap,  easily  repaired,  which 
is  practically  unlimited  in  endurance  under  ordinary  traffic, 
and  which  I  confidently  believe  will  be  brought  up  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  will  render  them  more  enduring  than  granite 
blocks.  In  every  other  respect  their  superiority  is  univer¬ 
sally  conceded,  and  I  hazard  the  prediction  that  in  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Chicago  (notwithstanding  the  vigorous  op¬ 
position  of  rival  paving  companies)  many  of  us  will  live  to  see 
granite  blocks  taken  up  and  replaced  by  annealed  paving 
brick. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  brick  paving  industry,  this  is  the 
period  of  your  trial.  You  are  being  tested  now,  and  let  me 
say  right  here  that  the  man  who  sells  a  brick  to  be  used  for 
street  paving  that  is  not  a  No.  1  paver,  while  he  may  reap  a 
present  profit,  yet  he  will  work  an  injury  to  himself  and  others 
in  his  line  tenfold  greater  than  the  profit.  If  your  brick  are 
not  pavers  sell  them  for  building  brick.  Your  industry  is  in 
its  infancy;  don’t  kill  it  yourselves. 

Gentlemen,  in  closing,  let  me  express  to  you  my  gratitude 
for  your  uniform  kindness  to  me  during  my  term  of  office. 
Let  me  venture  the  hope  that  the  session  we  are  entering 
upon  may  be  one  of  profit,  harmony  and  good  feeling. 

Let  me  further  say  that  if  at  any  time  I  have  appeared  to 
be  forgetful  of  my  duties  toward  the  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  if  I  have  ever  acted  unkindly  or  inconsistently  toward 
any  member,  if  any  act  of  mine  has  caused  a  pain,  let  me 


offer  an  apology  and  ask  forgiveness  and  say  it  did  not  come 
from  my  heart.  (Applause.) 

President  Alsip:  The  next  in  order  is  the 
TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  report  of  the  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1894; 

Beginning  the  year  with  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  we 
have  met  all  our  expenses  and  carried  $105  to  surplus  account. 
We  are,  like  our  able  misrepresentatives  in  Congress,  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  intricate  financial  problem,  “What  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  this  surplus  that  is  constantly  increasing 
at  so  alarming  a  rate?”  Our  able  secretary  has  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  membership  certificate  of  suitable  design,  and 
I  heartily  concur  in  same,  and  trust  you  will  so  order.  I 
would  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  money  appropriated  to 
pay  the  secretary’s  traveling  expenses,  an  additional  sum  of 
$50  be  ordered  paid  him  for  the  services  of  his  capable  and 
charming  stenographer  during  our  annual  conventions.  In 


F.  H.  Eggers,  President,  CeeveijAnu,  Ohio 


justice  to  Bro.  Randall  I  desire  to  state  that  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  made  without  his  knowledge. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Account  of  the  eighth  annual  convention  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 


Balance  in  treasury — Account  1893 . $173  00 

Membership  fees  collected — Account  1894 .  792  00 


Total  . $965  05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  Central  Traffic  Association,  per  voucher .  $7  00 

Paid  for  stationery,  circular  letters,  blank  appli¬ 
cations,  postage,  etc.,  per  voucher .  79  00 

Paid  for  100  extra  badges,  per  voucher .  25  00 

Paid  for  programmes,  printing,  mailing,  etc.,  per 

voucher  .  39  00 

Paid  for  600  copies  official  report  (printing  and 

mailing  same),  per  voucher .  287  00 

Paid  for  Secretary’s  traveling  expenses,  per 
voucher  . 250  00 


Total  expenditures .  $687  00 

Balance  in  treasury .  278  05 


Total  .  $965.05 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Total  amount  collected . ^ 

Expenditures  as  above .  w 

Amount  received  from  secretary . 5105  00 

Old  balance  in  treasury .  173  05 

Total  amount  now  in  treasury . 5-78  °n 

Respectfully  submitted,  JOHN  W.  SIBLEY,  Treasurer. 

D.  Y.  Purington:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and 
that  the  recommendations  be  carried  out. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  several  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

President  Alsip:  This  brings  us  to 

THE  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

And  before  commencing  this  I  will  appoint  the  following  tell¬ 
ers:  Mr.  McCay,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  Howard,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  Orton,  of  Columbus,  O..  and  Mr.  Meyers,  of 
Chicago. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  O.:  Mr.  President  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Convention— In  selecting  the  man  for  President 
of  this  Association  we  are  all  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  by 
the  same  consideration.  We  all  desire  to  have  for  our  Piesi- 
dent  a  man,  a  briclanaker,  who  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
objects  of  our  Association,  and  who  by  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  office— a  man 
who  will  make  a  capable  and  efficient  presiding  officer  of  this, 

'  our  ninth  annual  Convention,  and  who  will  become  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  looking  over  this  body  of  bright  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  me  to  select  more 
than  one  man  who  could  capably  fill  the  office.  If  I  were  ac¬ 
tuated  solely  by  my  own  feelings,  I  would  select  a  man  who 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  mu-  Conventions,  and  who  has 
attended  previous  conventions.  Other  circumstances  have  in¬ 
fluenced  us  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  should  influence  us  to¬ 
day  in  the  selection  of  a  President  for  this  Convention. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  in 
1895.  The  reasons  given  for  this  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association  were  the  hard  times  and  demoralized  condition 
of  the  brick  industries,  and  more  especially  and  chiefly  that 
no  invitation  had  been  received  from  the  brick  manufacturers 
of  any  city  to  hold  their  Convention  with  them.  Now,  when 
this  fact  became  known  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  two  or  three 
of  the  brick  manufacturers  and  two  or  three  of  the  machine 
men  declared  that  if  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  should  dispense  with  a  Con¬ 
vention  for  this  year  it  would  not  be  for  lack  of  an  invitation; 
that,  though  the  city  of  Cleveland  had  entertained  several 
large  Associations  in  the  past  year,  yet  they  would  gladly  ex¬ 
tend  their  hospitality  to  the  representatives  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  as  brick  manufacturing;  and  by  the  efforts 
of  these  two  or  three  men,  and  through  the  local  organization 
here,  the  invitation  was  given  and  accepted  which  resulted  in 
the  Convention  which  we  inaugurate  here  to-day.  Now,  among 
those  men  there  was  one  to  whose  efforts  we  are  indebted 
for  this  Convention  which  we  hold  to-day.  And  though  this 
man,  like  most  of  our  Presidents  in  the  past,  has  never  been  a 
previous  member  of  the  Association,  yet  his  past  experience  in 
business  and  legislative  assemblies  has  amply  qualified  him 
to  fill  the  position  of  President  of  this  Association.  Now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Cleveland,  to  place  in  nomination  Mr.  F.  H.  Eg- 
gers,  of  Cleveland.  (Applause.) 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  O.:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
of  this  Association  for  Mr.  Eggers  for  President. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Captain  Crafts  and  several 
others  and  duly  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  vote  has  been  cast. 

President  Alsip:  I  declare  Mr.  Eggers  your  President. 
Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  First  Vice  President. 


Thomas  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  1  nominate  for  First 
Vice  President  Mr.  Thomas  Flood,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Flood:  I  decline. 

President  Alsip:  You  are  out  of  order. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  move  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  Association  for  Mr.  Flood 
for  First  Vice  President. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  vote  has  been  cast. 

President  Alsip:  Mr.  Flood  is  your  First  Vice  President. 
Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  Second  Vice  President. 

L.  U.  Nickell,  Fulton,  Mo.:  I  desire  to  nominate  for  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice  President  Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago. 

Thomas  McAvoy:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Convention  for  Mr.  Gates. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  vote  has  been  cast. 

President  Alsip:  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Gates  is  hereby  declared 
your  Second  Vice  President.  You  will  now  nominate  your 
Third  Vice  President. 

Frank  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  nominate  for  Third 
Vice  President  Mr.  D.  H.  Haeger,  of  Dundee,  Ill. 

Mr.  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  I  second  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Haeger,  and  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous 
ballot  of  this  Association  for  him. 

Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Alsip:  Mr.  Haeger  is  your  Third  Vice  President. 
This  brings  us  to  the  Secretary,  and  lam  quite  sure  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  room  who  can  name  anyone  to  fill  this  po¬ 
sition.  (Laughter.) 

Several  voices:  “Randall!” 

Captain  Crafts:  I  was  going  to  spring  a  surprise  on  the 
Convention  and  nominate  Mr.  Randall  myself.  (Laughter.) 

Thomas  B.  McAvoy:  I  move  that  the  same  course  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  case  as  in  the  others. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Alsip:  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  allow  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  cast  this  ballot,  so  I  will  cast  it  myself,  and  desire  to 
state  that  this  is  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association,  and 
that  Mr.  Randall  is  duly  elected.  Nominations  are  now  in 
order  for  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Pike,  of  Chenoa,  Ill.:  I  nominate  Mr.  .Tolm  W.  Sibley, 
the  man  with  the  surplus.  (Laughter.)  * 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Carthage,  Mo.:  I  move  we  follow  the  good 
examples  set  before  us  and  make  this  unanimous. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Alsip:  I  declare  Mr.  Sibley  your  Treasurer  for 
the  ensuing  year.  And  the  next  in  order  is  the 

INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

I  desire  to  appoint  as  a  committee  to  escort  the  new  officers  to 
the  platform,  W.  D.  Richardson,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  D.  V.  Pur¬ 
ington,  of  Chicago;  Xavier  Wittmer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  committee  then  escorted  the  newly  elected  President 
to  the  platform. 

President  Alsip:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to 
introduce  to  you  your  new  President,  Mr.  F.  H.  Eggers.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  I  take  pleasure  in  turning  the  gavel  over  to  him,  and 
ask  that  you  treat  him  with  the  same  kindly  consideration  that 
you  have  accorded  me. 

PRESIDENT  EGGERS’  ADDRESS. 

President  Eggers:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  assure 
you  that  I  appreciate  fully  the  great  honor  you  have  done  me 
in  electing  me  President  of  this  National  Association  of  Brick 
Manufacturers,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  most  earnestly 
endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  you,  each  and  every  one.  It  will  be  my 
ambition  to  serve  you  as  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  as  those 
who  have  filled  the  office  so  well  in  the  past.  While  I  have 
but  just  become  a  member  of  this  Association,  I  am  fully 
conversant  with  the  purpose  of  your  organization  and  the 
work  of  previous  meetings,  and  therefore  hope,  with  your  aid, 
to  perform  my  duties  in  an  acceptable  manner.  At  any  rate, 
I  will  do  my  very  best.  I  did  not  seek  this  position,  and. 
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therefore,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  make  a  speech,  and  hope 
you  do  not  expect  it-  I  will  have  something  more  to  say  at 
the  Powwow  to-night,  so  will  not  take  any  further  time,  but 
will  proceed  at  once  to  business.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
the  honor.  (Applause.) 

Captain  Crafts:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
our  retiring  officers  before  wo  go  any  farther. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Ill.,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Eggers:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 

Flood,  of  Philadelphia,  your  First  Vice  President.  (Loud  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Flood:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion--!  really  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you.  Tin's  was  cer¬ 
tainly  unexpected  to  me.  Scripture  says  “Some  men  are  born 
to  honor,  and  some  men  have  honor  thrust  upon  them.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  1  read  that  in  the  Scriptures;  anyway,  I  read  it  some¬ 
where.  (Laughter.)  I  really  did  not  seek  this  office.  I  did 
not  want  it,  but  since  you  have  put  me  here  I  will  try,  in  ease 
our  President  gives  out.  to  be  ready  for  business  all  the 
time.  I  am  more  than  obliged  to  you  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  a  poor  Quaker  boy.  You  know  we  from 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  are  modest  and  mild  (laughter), 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  I  can  scarce  find  words  upon 
this  occasion  to  thank  you;  but  if  our  President  should  ever 
give  out,  I  will  be  here.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  honor. 
(Applause.) 

President  Eggers:  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  your  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice  President.  Mr.  Gates. 

Mr.  Gates:  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  have 
always  been  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  Association.  It  is 
still  more  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  an  officer  of  this  Association.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
speech.  You  will  get  more  than  you  will  want  of  me  after 
awhile.  The  President  said  he  would  have  to  speak  at  the 
banquet,  and,  while  I  will  not  speak  there,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  will  all  get  enough  of  me  before  I  am  through  with  you 
this  afternoon.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  Eggers:  I  will  now  introduce  to  you  your  Third 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Haeger. 

Mr.  Haeger:  I  feel  very  much  obliged,  like  our  friend 
Flood  says.  A  man  from  our  locality  having  just  made  a 
speech,  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time.  I  thank  you 
for  the  honor. 

Cries  for  “Randall”  and  “Speech.” 

President  Eggers:  Mr.  Randall  does  not  need  an  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  like  to  address  a  crowd  of  strangers. 
It  is  very  embarassing.  (Laughter.)  I  thank  you  again  most 
cordially,  as  I  have  done  many  times  in  the  past,  for  the 
favors  you  have  shown  me.  The  brightest  spots  of  my  life 
are  the  friendships  I  have  made  through  our  Association.  I 
never  have  been  a  scratcher,  but  I  feel  a  little  now  as  though 
I  was  related  to  the  feline  tribe.  This  is  my  ninth  election, 
and  they  say,  you  know,  that  a  cat  has  nine  lives.  (Laughter.) 

Captain  Crafts:  Puppies  open  their  eyes  in  nine  days,  too. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Randall:  That  is  a  different  tribe.  I  assure  you  that 
I  appreciate  all  of  the  many  honors  and  favors  you  have 
shown  me,  and  I  will  prove  it  by  continued  effort  to  advance 
the  Association’s  interests  in  every  way  possible.  Again  I 
thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Eggers:  Gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  Mr.  Sibley,  your  Treasurer,  who  has  a 
surplus. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  will  not  tire  you  with  a  speech,  either.  It  is 
contrary  to  Democratic  doctrines  for  an  officer  to  serve  three 
times,  but  if  we  are  confronted  with  a  surplus  we  Democrats 
cannot  resist.  I  will  have  to  accept  the  office  to  which  you 
have  elected  me.  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Purington:  It  has  always  been  customary,  before  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  regular  routine  business,  to  appoint  a  Committee 
on  Resolutions.  I  move  you,  sir,  that  such  a  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  all  resolutions  be  referred  to  them. 


Mr.  Alsip:  Second  the  motion.  Motion  carried. 

President  Eggers:  I  will  appoint  that  committee  in  the 
morning.  This  brings  us  to  the  first  number  on  our  programme, 

“LOOKING  BACKWARD.” 

General  discussion  led  by  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gates:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — I  misled  you 
somewhat  a  few  moments  ago,  when  I  said  or  intimated  that 
I  would  make  a  speech  to  you.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
such  a  tiling.  I  was  only  trying  to  see  how  much  fortitude 
you  had.  I  am  only  going  to  talk  to  you  a  very  few  minutes. 
A  short  time  ago — I  am  reminded  of  the  incident  as  I  am  here 
to  speak  on  “Looking  Backward” — I  wandered  into  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  office  in  Chicago,  and,  with  that  quiet  persistence  that 
characterizes  some  of  the  citizens  of  that  town,  I  found  my 
way  into  his  private  office,  and  to  his  private  desk.  Before 
sitting  down  I  saw  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  this  little 
announcement:  “Don’t  tell  me  your  troubles;  I  have  got  enough 
of  my  own.”  (Laughter.)  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  little 
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bit  applicable  to  my  speaking  to  you  on  “Looking  Backward.” 
In  reviewing  the  past  year  I  will  make  it  short.  Some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Randall,  in  which 
he  very  kindly  said,  having  been  disappointed  in  securing  an 
abler  man  to  review  the  past  season,  he  had  put  me  on  the 
list.  He  further  stated  that  this  would  bring  me  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme  immediately  after  installation  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers,  before  many  of  you  had  escaped,  and  would  give  me  a 
good  audience.  And  then  closed  by  saying  that  he  “al¬ 
ways  liked  to  get  some  cheerful  cuss  to  dismiss  this  question.” 
Was  that  not  a  glorious  send  off,  wheu,  dining  the  past  year, 
burglary  and  fire  had  been  added  to  my  burdens?— selecting 
me  as  a  “cheerful  cuss.”  I  am  reminded  of  an  estimable  old 
woman  who  used  to  go  out  iu  the  summer  time  and  gather 
herbs  within  which  were  stored  a  concentrated  concentration  of 
bitterness  that  would  turn  a  strong  man’s  mouth  inside  out 
and  spread  it  all  over  his  face  in  wrinkly,  wavy  shivers.  She 
had  an  abiding  faith  that  this  would  do  anything  but  set 
bones,  hence  she  called  it  “Boneset.”  She  had  passed  beyond 
that  stage  of  using  it  as  a  remedy,  and  used  it  as  a  preven¬ 
tive.  She  even  paid  off  an  occasional  grudge  or  used  it  to 
study  nature  on  the  agony  side.  It  was  her  custom  to  concoct 
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a  darkly  concentrated  extract  of  this  oil  of  bitterness,  and, 
having  captured  some  guileless,  exuberant  youth,  coax  him 
into  drinking  the  mixture,  she  watching  the  ghastly  shivers  of 
agony  chase  each  other  over  his  writhing  face.  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  treated  thus  by  Mr.  Randall.  He  beguiled  me  into 
taking  the  mixture  in  public,  and  then  smiles  while  I  take  it. 

Down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (I  always  have  to  go  there  be¬ 
fore  I  wind  up),  in  shallow  water  extending  from  Mobile  bay, 
where  slumber  the  unburied  heroes  of  the  Tecumsehs,  past 
sheltering  islands — way  west — westward  to  Blafferville — there 
is  a  large  body  of  shallow  water  in  which  the  fishermen  use 
a  very  peculiar  net,  woven  radiating  from  a  center  into  a 
circle  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  outer  edge  of 
this  seine  is  heavily  weighted  with  lead.  To  the  center  of  the 
net  a  strong  cord  is  attached.  The  artist  (and  he  is  indeed  an 
artist  who  operates  this  net)  stands  in  the  extreme  prow  of 
the  boat,  watching  for  the  swirl  of  water  which  will  indicate 
a  school  of  fish.  He  has  the  other  end  of  the  cord  attached 
to  his  left  wrist,  about  a  third  of  the  net  gathered  together 
in  his  left  hand,  and  the  remainder  in  his  right  hand,  and 
one  edge  held  in  his  teeth.  When  he  sees  the  swirl  of  the  fish 
he  throws  the  net  with  a  radiating  motion.  It  lands  on  the 
water  spread  out  in  a  circle,  and  the  leaded  portion  sinks  to 
the  bottom.  The  leads  are  brought  together  by  a  dextrous 
pulling  of  the  cord,  and  the  fish  are  captiu-ed.  But  woe  to 
the  fisherman  if  the  mesh  becomes  entangled  in  his  button, 
for  then,  when  the  cast  is  made,  he  says  nothing,  but  simply 
goes  out  with  the  net  into  the  water  I  feel,  gentlemen,  as 
though  I  had  been  using  one  of  those  nets  in  a  business  way 
the  past  season,  and  it  had  caught  my  button. 

Last  spring  I  stood  at  a  window  in  one  of  Chicago’s  sky 
scrapers  and  looked  out  over  Lake  Michigan.  I  had  often 
looked  out  over  those  waters  before,  when  they  were  bright 
and  blue,  when  they  bore  on  their  bosoms  merry  crowds  of 
happy  children.  But  that  day  the  fiercest  of  storms  ever 
known  was  wreaking  its  fury;  dark,  leaden,  swift  flying  clouds 
chasing  each  other  in  endless  and  constant  procession  across 
the  sky,  while  gust  after  gust  of  wind  whipped  the  water 
into  foam.  And  as  we  watched  we  saw  coming  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  scattered  ships,  coming  like  a  flock  of  frightened 
ducks,  and  they  were  all  coming  with  their  sails  reefed,  ex¬ 
cept  a  bit  of  a  close  reefed  jib.  We  watched  them  coming, 
seeking  safety— they  knew  not  whether  safety  or  the  breakers 
—making  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  hoping  to  get  safe  into 
harbor.  But  one  after  another  missed  it  and  was  driven  back, 
and  they  dropped  their  anchors.  Then  we  noticed  one  after 
another  begin  to  drift  just  a  little  bit,  then  move  and  move, 
until,  with  a  sudden  lurch,  they  would  drive  back  one  upon 
the  other,  until  as  night  began  to  draw  near  the  water  was 
full  of  wrecks.  Then  we  saw  the  last  ship,  with  its  bit  of  a 
handkerchief  of  a  jib,  coming,  perched  on  the  foamy  crest  of 
the  very  fury  of  the  storm,  and  thought  it  would  be  another 
victim,  for  not  one  ship  had  gained  the  harbor;  but  the  blue 
eye  of  the  captain  showed  a  determination  born  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  storm-fighting  ancestors;  his  hand  faltered  not  as, 
steering  close  past  the  end  of  the  breakwaters,  he  peaked  his 
sails  just  a  little,  and,  using  the  very  fury  of  the  storm  to 
carry  him,  guided  his  ship  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  into 
safety. 

Gentlemen,  this  has  not  been  the  only  storm  of  the  past 
season.  One  cyclonic  convulsion  after  another  has  shaken  the 
world  of  confidence  and  trade,  and  has  called  forth  your  ut¬ 
most  and  best  exertion.  And  I  say  the  fact  that  you  are  here 
to-day  is  proof  of  your  good  seamanship,  and  your  integrity 
and  ability.  1  fancy  these  things  are  necessary  to  bring  out 
our  character  and  show  our  worth,  just  as  the  strong  oak, 
with  sturdy  branches  and  deep  holding  roots,  that  fights  the 
tempest  is  better  than  the  hot-house  plant  which  is  ruined  by 
a  sudden  breeze.  I  say  the  heroes  are  the  men  we  meet  in 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  everyday  life.  They  are  constantly 
meeting  and  conquering  temptation.  I  hail  you  as  heroes  who 
have  stood  between  their  loved  ones  and  privation.  I  say  you 


are  braver  and  stronger  men  for  the  toil  and  privation,  and  I 
greet  you  as  captains  who  have  brought  their  ships  safe  into 
the  harbor  in  the  times  that  have  tided  men’s  souls.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Eggers:  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Cleveland 
Builders’  Exchange  that  I  would  like  to  read. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  12,  1895. 
The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association: 

Gentlemen— The  Cleveland  Builders’  Exchange  beg  to  ten¬ 
der  you  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  in 
our  city,  and  offer  you  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  any  purpose 
you  may  require,  or  the  personal  services  of  its  members. 

Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  GRANT,  President. 

C.  C.  DEWSTOE,  Secretary. 

B.  W.  Blair:  I  move  that  the  invitation  be  accepted  with 
thanks. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Eggers:  After  the  good  speech  we  have  heard 
from  our  friend  Gates,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Convention. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  read  a  long  time  ago  a  selection  by  Whit¬ 
tier,  “Oh,  backward  looking  son  of  Time.”  I  did  not  know  he 
meant  Mr.  Gates,  but  I  guess  he  did.  I  only  want  to  mention 
one  fact.  The  brick  manufacturers  of  New  Haven  are  not 
quite  as  bad  off  as  they  might  have  been  otherwise;  we  have 
landed  our  ship  all  right. 

Mr.  McGraw:  I  have  followed  very  closely  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Gates,  but  I  am  afraid  I  missed  a  few  things.  He  spoke 
of  ships,  and  I  thought  perhaps  he  meant  a  ship  upon  which 
brick  were  loaded  to  go  to  market,  and,  thinking  that  way,  I 
may  have  lost  what  he  said.  The  next  he  spoke  of  was  great 
gray  clouds.  Now,  I  did  not  know  whether  he  wanted  to  ap¬ 
ply  that  to  the  brickmakers  or  not.  It  may  have  been  lack  of 
comprehension.  The  past  two  years  are  not  pleasant  ones  to 
“look  back”  upon.  We  have  passed  through  two  years  of  very 
bitter  business  experiences,  and  let  me  right  here  emphasize 
what  I  said  three  years  ago  at  Washington  looking  toward 
local  organization.  I  have  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  our  official  journal,  that  the  tendency  is  toward  local 
organizations.  I  was  here  in  Cleveland  a  year  ago,  and  I  met 
Mr.  Eggers  and  Mr.  Barkwill,  and  others,  and  1  talked  to 
them  about  local  organization.  At  that  time  Pittsburg  was 
in  its  glory.  Pittsburg,  we  thought,  led  the  world  so  far-  as 
organization  was  concerned;  and,  gentlemen,  we  did.  But 
good  things  will  come  to  an  end,  and  our  organization  came 
to  an  end;  but  we  sincerely  hope  to  oi’ganize  again.  I  spoke 
to  those  gentlemen,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  impossible  in 
Cleveland;  but  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  they  now  have 
a  local  organization  in  Cleveland.  Gentlemen,  it  is  as  true  as 
you  sit  there,  that  if  you  can  organize  your  local  manufactur¬ 
ers,  it  does  not  mean  glory  or  fame;  it  simply  means  closer 
and  more  friendly  relations  and  dollars  and  cents  in  your  pock¬ 
ets.  Now,  when  several  men  come  together  looking  toward 
local  organization,  don’t  let  any  one  man  pull  hard,  but  let 
each  one  give  and  take  a  little.  If  you  cannot  have  things 
just  your  way,  you  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  them  partly 
the  way  you  want  them.  Follow  out  these  lines,  get  up  a 
good  local  organization,  and  your  troubles  will  be  less  than 
they  have  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Haeger:  It  seems  to  me  that  our  American  people  are 
very  suspicious  of  trusts  and  combinations,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  I  consider  it  best  not  to  say  much  more  in  this  strain.  I 
think  it  better  not  to  say  too  much  in  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  along  this  line.  Better  leave  that 
to  the  local  associations. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  do  not  see  why  there  is  any  use  for 
secrecy.  We  have  a  local  organization  in  New  Haven,  and 
they  don’t  do  anything  that  they  ought  not.  We  do  not  cut 
anybody’s  throats;  we  don’t  even  cut  our  own  throats.  We 
have  been  kept  from  going  on  the  lea  shore.  We  do  not  call 
this  a  combination.  We  simply  say  organization,  which  is 
entirely  proper  and  answers  the  same  purpose.  We  have  ar¬ 
ranged  the  matter  so  every  man  has  a  chance,  and  the  mem- 
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bers  do  not  go  about  pulling  one  another  down.  All  you  need 
is  a  little  bit  of  the  golden  rule  and  some  common  sense. 

Mr.  Pike:  Which  is  the  lea  shore? 

Mrs.  Crafts:  If  I  were  to  look  at  the  top  of  friend  Pike’s 
head  to  tell  which  was  the  lea  shore  I  could  not  do  it. 
(Laughter.) 

President  Eggers:  As  Mr.  Snell  is  posted  on  the  subject 
of  organizations  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Snell:  I  like  to  talk  about  something  that  I  feel  good 
natured,  and  pleasant,  and  happy  over,  instead  of  something 
that  is  rather  discouraging.  There  are  a. great  many  things 
in  my  life  that,  when  I  turn  to  look  at  them,  make  me 
feel  blue,  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  them.  I  remember 
a  street  car  incident  that  happened  to  me  some 
years  ago  in  Kansas  City.  I  was  standing  on 
the  footboard;  it  was  a  summer  car.  Some¬ 
body  behind  me  said:  “Oh,  Mr.  Snell,”  and  I  turned  quickly, 
and— well,  that  was  not  the  only  turn  I  made.  (Laughter.) 

I  got  up  and  waited  until  another  car  came  along  and  I  got 
on,  and  noticed  there  was  a  real  good  sized,  healthy  looking 
colored  lady  sitting  along  toward  the  front,  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  she  deliberately  got  up  and  stepped  off.  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  other  passengers  looking  backward,  and  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  experience  and  looked  forward.  (Laughter.)  And 
I  thought  to  myself  of  a  story  I  had  heard  one  time  of  a  par¬ 
rot  in  a  baker  shop  in  London.  The  inspector  came  in  and 
hunted  all  around,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  all  right, 
and  he  finally  started  off,  and  just  as  he  got  to  the  door  the 
parrot  hollered,  “Under  the  counter.”  The  inspector  came 
back,  looked  under  the  counter  and  got  out  some  bread  and 
weighed  it,  and  found  it  was  only  half  weight.  And  when 
he  was  gone  the  baker  went  up  to  the  parrot  and  seized  him 
by  the  neck,  soused  him  in  a  tub  of  water  and  threw  him  out 
in  the  street.  There  he  lay,  and  pretty  soon  along  came  a 
cat  that  looked  like  it  had  met  with  a  similar  experience, 
and  the  parrot  looked  at  him  and  said,  “You  have  been  talk¬ 
ing,  too.”  I  went  hunting  one  time,  and  I  was  looking  for 
game,  and  just  as  I  was  stepping  across  a  brook  ‘quack’ 
went  a  duck  just  back  of  me,  and  I  turned  suddenly  and 
took  a  somersault  down  in.  I  have  found  looking  backward 
don’t  always  pay.  There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  to  me 
than  our  meeting  here  in  Convention,  and  I  look  backward 
over  our  past  meetings  with  the  same  degree  of  pleasure. 
Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

President  Eggers:  We  have  heard  from  the  East;  now  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  West.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  R.  C. 
Burton,  Zanesville,  O. 

Mr.  Burton:  I  would  like  to  sqy  a  word  about  organization 
if  you  have  not  got  too  far  past  that  part  of  the  subject. 
Once  or  twice  in  Zanesville  we  have  tried  organizing,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  we  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  in  any  manner,  but  I  believe  we  have  been  imposed 
upon  as  an  organization.  The  moment  we  attempted  to  get  up 
an  organization  people  seemed  to  think  there  was  money  in  the 
business.  We  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  competition  in 
Zanesville.  We  are  well  located  as  to  clay  and  fuel,  and  we 
can  produce  brick  very  reasonably,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
ship  our  brick.  I  presume  the  amount  of  brick  made  in 
Zanesville  in  one  week  would  supply  all  that  is  required  for 
building  in  that  immediate  vicinity  in  a  year.  They  seemed 
to  think  there  was  profit  in  the  brick  business,  and  a  lot  of 
little  concerns  began  to  spring  up,  and  it  brought  the  price  of 
brick  down,  and  made  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  get  our 
money  back.  Now,  if  there  is  a  system  for  organization  by 
which  successful  brickmakers  can  come  together  I  would 
like  to  know  more  about  it.  We  think  we  are  turning  out  as 
good  material  as  any  one,  and  we  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  take  care  of  the  new  concerns,  and  we  encourage  them, 
but  we  have  found  that  we  did  more  harm  than  good  by  or¬ 
ganizing,  consequently  this  year  we  have  done  nothing  to¬ 
ward  organization.  It  has  taken  careful  management  to  land 


our  crafts.  I  think  now  we  are  all  in  a  good,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  look  forward  to  a  good  season  of  work.  Every  one 
is  taking  care  of  himself. 

B.  W.  Blair:  In  speaking  of  organization,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story  told  by  Artemus  Ward.  He  had  been  at  a  ban¬ 
quet,  drinking  other  people’s  health  until  his  own  became 
visibly  affected,  and  he  presented  himself  at  Betsey’s  bed¬ 
side  in  a  badly  demoralized  condition,  and  lie  said,  “I  am 
going  to  reorganize,  Betsey,”  and  the  first  thing  lie  knew 
he  landed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  he  never  tried  to  “reorganize 
Betsey”  again.  This  has  been  our  experience.  We  have 
tried  to  reorganize  the  brick  business  and  keep  up  brick 
prices,  with  the  same  result  as  told  by  Artemus  Ward. 

Mr.  Crafts:  Were  you  in  the  same  condition? 

Mr.  Blair:  No,  sir.  I  think  this  question  is  like  the  story 
of  the  foolish  and  wise  turkey.  The  wise  turkey  said,  I 
won’t  eat  anything  now.  Thanksgiving  time  is  coming  on 
and  the  farmer  will  surely  kill  me  if  I  am  fat  and  take  me 
to  market.  Well,  the  foolish  turkey  went  on  eating,  became 
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fat  and  had  a  good  time.  Thanksgiving  time  came  and  the 
farmer  killed  both  the  wise  and  the  foolish  turkey,  and  in 
the  wise  or  lean  turkey  he  put  a  stone  to  make  him  weigh 
heavy.  (Laughter.)  And  the  moral  to  this  story  is,  don’t 
give  up  a  good  thing  when  you  have  got  it.  I  think  this  is 
true  in  the  brick  business.  Keep  up  the  prices.  Live  good 
while  you  are  living  and  visit  the  conventions  of  the  best  or¬ 
ganization  on  earth. 

President  Eggers:  I  am  pleased  to  call  upon  the  Hon. 
Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  regret  very  much  that  you  should  have  put 
such  a  handle  to  my  name.  We  are  brick  manufacturers  here 
assembled,  and  we  do  not  need  such  distinction.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  that  it  not  be  used.  I  have  been  listening  to  all  that  has 
been  said  here  very  closely,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
and  it  is  manifest  to  me,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is 
a  hard  subject  to  tackle.  And  it  is  a  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  be  excused  from  speaking  upon,  especially  if  “Looking 
Backward”  shall  refer  to  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  speak  of  it  without 
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speaking  somewhat,  with  reference  to  my  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  which  is  not  always  the  most  pleasant  thing  to  do. 
One  of  the  speakers  referred  to  these  Conventions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  Now,  this  is  the 
most  pleasant  thing,  in  looking  backward,  that  I  can  speak  of. 
and  I  wish  now  to  say  that  I  have  attended  every  one  of  the 
Conventions,  this  being  the  ninth  annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  I  was  present  at 
the  initial  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Cincinnati,  and  I  wish 
to  say  that  there  are  no  more  pleasant  episodes  in  my  life 
than  these  Conventions.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  may  be 
spared  in  the  future,  but  I  hope  and  trust  that  while  I  am 
spared,  and  while  I  have  my  strength,  that  there  will  never  be 
a  meeting  of  this  Association,  so  long  as  it  endures— and  I  hope 
it  shall  endure  for  all  time— from  which  I  would  be  withheld 
by  sickness  or  any  other  sort  of  misfortune.  As  I  have  said 
before,  if  the  social  banquets  were  the  only  feature,  if  there 
were  no  other  reasons  for  continuing  this  Association  other 
than  the  personal  features  attached  to  it,  that  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  its  continuance.  When  I  look  around  and  meet  from 
year  to  year  such  friends  as  I  see  before  me,  and  know 
that  at  each  new  Convention  pleasant  associations  are  formed 
that  do  not  end  here.  We  go  from  our  homes  to  distant  cities 
in  this  country;  we  meet  friends  and  are  entertained  by  them, 
and  when  they  come  to  our  homes  we  meet  them,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  and  entertain  them.  These  are  some  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  features  I  can  refer  to  in  looking  backward,  and  as  I  could 
not  refer  to  my  personal  experiences  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  in  the  business  sense  without  bringing 
up  unpleasant  recollections,  I  would  not  prefer  to  speak  of  it. 
There  was  a  remark  thrown  out  which  I  wished  to  endorse. 
It  is  the  storms  and  repeated  storms  to  which  the  sturdy  oak 
is  subjected  in  its  growth  that  makes  it  strong.  So  I  take  it 
that  it  is  the  repeated  storms  in  a  business  sense  that  make 
us  as  individuals  strong  in  our  business.  I  have  had  quite  an 
eventful  career  in  the  shape  of  storms,  and  have  had  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  steering  my  bark  in  its  course,  and 
I  hope  it  may  continue  so,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  liot-house 
plants.  I  know  such  an  experience  as  I  have  mentioned  must 
be  and  is  endured  by  all  successful  brick  manufacturers  and 
successful  business  men  in  every  walk  of  life.  And  no  man, 
in  my  opinion,  unless  he  has  got  sand  and  grit  to  withstand 
these  storms  and  tempests,  will  endure  long  in  any  pursuit  in 
life.  It  is  just  as  we  encounter  and  successfully  battle  with 
these  storms  that  we  feel  ourselves  strong.  I  have  sometimes 
felt  that  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I  would  not  will 
that  it  should  be  different.  I  feel  more  the  man  for  having 
encountered  these  storms.  I  have  more  confidence  in  myself 
to  resist  the  fury  of  future  storms,  and  I  know  that  every  man 
in  a  business  career  who  has  had  these  trials  will  say  that 
they  only  make  him  strong.  I  hope  that  in  the  future,  look¬ 
ing  backward,  we  have  now  a  brighter  future  before  us  than 
we  had  last  year,  and  that  when  we  do  get  brighter  times 
and  better  business  we  will  be  there  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  it  is  just  for  these  times  that  I  am  waiting,  and  hoping, 
and  praying,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  until  they  come. 
(Applause.) 

Frank  McAvoy:  There  is  one  feature  in  these  Conventions 
that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  now  that  we  are  looking 
backward,  and  that  is  the  association  of  we  younger  men  with 
the  elder  members  of  this  Association.  This  is  the  seventh 
Convention  I  have  attended,  and  I  think  that  in  the  other  six 
Conventions  that  I  have  met  and  associated  with  the  older 
members  of  this  Association  that  I  have  received  a  wonderful 
benefit,  not  only  as  a  brickmaker,  in  learning  of  drying  and 
making  and  burning  brick,  but  the  benefit  to  be  derived  moral¬ 
ly  from  associating  with  the  successful  older  members  of  this 
Association;  and  after  every  Convention  I  have  always  felt 
the  good  of  it.  We  all  know  the  older  men  are  highly  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  different  cities— men  of  education,  clean,  honest 
men,  just  the  men  for  we  younger  men  to  associate  with.  And 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  younger  members  to 


attend,  even  if  there  were  no  brickmaking  attached  to  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  ever  heard  this  referred  to  publicly 
befbre,  but  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  privately  many  times; 
and  I  think  these  Conventions  are  beneficial  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  especially  to  the  younger  members. 

Captain  Crafts:  As  one  of  the  young  men,  I  endorse  that. 
(Laughter.) 

D.  Y.  Purington:  Mr.  McAvoy  has  expressed  a  thought 
which  has  come  into  my  mind  quite  often,  only  he  has  taken 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  It  has  been  a  great  source  of 
gratification  to  me,  as  one  of  the  older  members,  that  we  were 
brushed  up  year  by' year  by  associating  with  the  younger  men, 
the  progressive  men,  the  active,  the  energetic  men.  They  keep 
us  up  to  the  standard;  they  keep  us  from  getting  rusty.  It  is 
just  what  we  want,  and,  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  McAvoy  has 
said,  I  think  it  is  good  for  all  of  us.  We  help  the  young  men, 
and  the  young  men  make  us  young  again.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  subject  of  “Looking  Backward”  drifted  to  organizations. 
I  am  not  a  crank  on  organizations.  I  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
fighting  organizations  for  some  time,  and  I  expect  to  fight 
them  some  time  longer — the  kind  of  organizations  we  have  in 
Chicago.  I  am  not  ready  now  to  discuss  this  question.  I  may 
be  ready  ten  years  from  now  to  discuss  it  on  its  merits.  I 
look  backwards  a  little  further  than  two  years.  Captain  Crafts 
and  the  younger  members,  who  cannot  remember  more  than 
two  years  back,  do  not  know  what  hard  times  and  low  prices 
are.  We  older  members,  who  made  brick  from  ’72  to  ’80,  know 
what  depression  was  in  the  brick  business.  We  have  only 
been  on  the  edge  of  it  since  as  compared  with  those  years. 
Brick  have  never  been  sold  so  low  as  they  were  in  the  years 
from  ’72  to  ’80,  and  in  my  opinion  nothing  has  done  more  to 
prevent  just  that  sort  of  thing  than  this  National  Association 
of  Brick  Manufacturers.  We  have  improved  our  methods  of 
manufacture  and  our  manner  of  doing  business  in  our  offices; 
we  have  improved  our  acquaintances.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me, 
in  looking  backward  and  seeing  what  this  Association  has 
done,  for  I  believe,  if  I  believe  anything,  that  the  condition 
of  the  brickmakers  of  to-day  in  the  LTnited  States  is  far  better 
than  it  would  have  been  were  it  not  for  this  Association.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  It  is  not  alone  here  in  the  sessions  that  we  get  all 
the  good.  Go  into  the  lobbies  of  the  hotel  and  see  the  earnest 
men  talking  together.  One  man  will  discover  that  another  has 
learned/  something  he  wants  to  know  about.  It  is  from  those 
talks,  more  than  it  is  from  these  here,  that  the  greatest  benefit 
is  derived;  it  is  the  coming  together  and  counseling  one  with 
another  in  a  friendly  way  that  we  help  ourselves,  and  I  say, 
God  bless  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
(Applause.) 

President  Eggers:  I  desire  to  hear  from  our  worthy  ex- 
rresident,  Mr.  Alsip. 

Mr.  Alsip:  Gentlemen,  I  escaped  the  years  from  ’72  to  ’80, 
and  got  into  the  brick  business  in  1885.  In  looking  backward 
the  one  particular  green  spot  which  is  lined  with  verdure  of 
a  very  velvety  nature  is  the  year  1892.  (Laughter.)  We  brick- 
makers  of  Chicago,  you  know,  went  to  Louisville  that  year, 
and  we  had  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  and  we  had  a  good 
time.  I  attended  the  Convention,  but  some  of  them  did  not. 
(Laughter.)  But  in  looking  backward  to  that  year  one  of  the 
recollections  is  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  Brickmakers’ 
Club.  At  Louisville,  you  remember,  there  were  two  clubs.  Mr. 
Purington  composed  one  club  and  the  fifty  odd  brickmakers  of 
Chicago  was  the  other.  (Laughter.)  You  know  there  never 
was  any  personal  feeling  between  Mr.  Purington  and  myself, 
and  never  will  be,  no  matter  what  our  policy  of  business  is; 
but  I  think  Mr.  Purington  would  have  made  many  thousands 
of  dollars  that  year  if  he  had  stood  with  us,  and  I  believe  he 
thinks  so  himself.  I  do  not  offer  any  criticism  of  his  course, 
however.  But  aside  from  the  profit  making,  we  feel  it  is 
good  to  come  here  as  a  National  body  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  to  learn  from  each  other;  and  if  it  is  good  to  get  together 
and  exchange  ideas  once  a  year,  why  will  this  not  apply  to 
the  local  organizations,  by  which  the  members  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  once  or  twice  a  month,  discuss  matters  of  interest,  ad- 
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vise  with  each  other?  Gentlemen,  if  you  do  this,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  not  do  anything:  that  will  engender  hard  feel¬ 
ings;  they  will  not  cut  and  slash  prices.  We  do  not  think  as 
kindly  of  our  neighbor  who  takes  a  job  away  from  us  if  we  do 
not  know  him  as  if  we  were  acquainted.  Before  we  had  our 
organizations  we  would  not  see  each  other,  some  of  us,  more 
than  once  a  year.  I  think  it  is  profitable  from  a  money  stand¬ 
point,  as  I  said  in  my  annual  address.  There  is  the  matter  of 
conferring  with  our  employes.  You  can  better  deal  with  them 
if  you  are  a  solid,  compact  body.  The  master  masons  are 
organized,  and  better  methods  of  business  prevail.  If  the 
brickmakers  are  organized  they  can  protect  the  innocent  con¬ 
tractors,  and,  as  I  said  in  my  address,  there  are  so  many  and 
numerous  advantages  to  be  derived  by  local  organizations  that 
I  cannot  conceive  how  anybody  can  contest  the  wisdom  of 
such  organizations.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stiles:  As  I  have  sat  here  during  this  discussion  I 
have  wondered  whether  at  one  time  I  was  entirely  wrong  in 
joining  hands  with  our  little  selliug  agency  up  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  But  I  guess,  gentlemen,  you  can  afford  to  take  your 
chances.  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  since  Mr.  Alsip  has 
given  me  a  little  encouragement,  I  will  testify  in  favor  of  or¬ 
ganization.  I  wilf  say  that  “nothing  succeeds  more  than  suc¬ 
cess.”  You  gentlemen  may  think  it  is  better  to  have  each 
manufacturer  go  in  and  bid  against  his  neighbors,  just  as 
Mr.  Alsip  says,  and  create  an  unfriendly  relation,  for  that 
follows  naturally  when  you  do  not  know  your  brother  except 
to  speak  to  him,  and  feel  that  he  is  taking  money  out  of  your 
pocket.  Now,  if  you  do  nothing  but  come  together  in  your 
different  localities;  of  course,  there  are  some  things  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities  that  make  it  almost  impossible  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony.  But  just  so  you  meet  together,  if  you  do 
no  more  than  shake  hands  with  each  other.  Just  take  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Alsip  has  spoken  of.  We  will  say  you  have 
a  little  room,  or  a  large  room;  you  may  have  it  elegant  or 
plain,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  brick  manufacturers,  and 
just  meet  together  three  times  a  week  and  shake  hands. 
Even  if  you  call  it  a  Quaker  meeting,  and  turn  around  and 
walk  out  without  saying  a  word,  you  will  do  some  good. 
You  will  reap  a  benefit.  We  are  not  brought  up  to  fight  one 
another.  We  are  all  after  the  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  live 
and  be  as  happy  as  possible.  Let  each  one  conduct  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  way  he  pleases.  In  our  little  village  we  have  an 
organization.  Four  or  five  years  ago  business  was  getting 
dull,  and  if  one  would  hear  of  a  job  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  he  would  get  on  the  train  going  in  that  direction  the 
next  morning.  You  would  see  twenty  brickmakers  all  on  the 
same  train.  They  would  make  the  excuse  that  they  were 
going  to  see  their  cousin  or  their  aunt,  but  go  into  the  office 
of  the  architect,  and  the  office  would  be  full  of  them  talking 
about  their  brick  being  the  best  and  giving  the  lowest  price. 
You  see  just  how  it  will  work.  Well,  we  got  together,  and 
we  have  a  sort  of  a  friendly  understanding  and  we  sell  all 
our  brick  to  one  agent  and  he  does  the  selling.  Perhaps  some 
men  will  say  this  is  wrong,  but  I  am  very  sure  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  Exchange  the  past  year  would  not  have  been  a 
very  good  year  to  look  back  upon. 

President  Eggers:  I  would  like  to  have  Professor  Orton 
say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

Edward  Orton,  jr.,  Columbus,  O.:  In  looking  back  over  the 
year  1894  there  is  one  thing  that  has  occurred  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  worthy  of  notice,  bearing,  as  it  does,  on  the  claywork¬ 
ing  interests  of  this  country.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
meeting  in  this  Association  and  in  the  smaller  State  Associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country,  considering  the  question  of 
how  we  can  improve  our  wares,  making  social  friendships, 
and  having  a  good  and  profitable  time.  Now,  in  all  of  these 
meetings  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
feature  of  education  as  a  means  of  assisting  ourselves  for¬ 
ward.  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  year  of  1894  has  at  last 
brought  a  realization  of  the  idea  that  so  many  of  us  have 


had  in  the  past.  We  now  have  a  Clayworkers’  School  laid 
down  upon  lines  which  I,  as  a  practical  brickmaker,  think  is 
sure  to  succeed,  and  give  a  permanent  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  clay  working  industry.  Those  who  have  had  charge  of 
the  drawing  up  of  these  plans  are  practical  men— men  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  We  do  not  want  to  learn  what  the  books  say,  but 
we  want  to  learn  the  practice  at  the  school  which  has  been 
established  and  brought  into  existence.  It  has  been  com¬ 
menced  on  the  ground  floor;  how  far  it  will  go  I  do  not  know. 
But,  in  looking  backward,  we  can  look  back  on  the  year  of 
1894  as  the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  will  be  but  the 
realization  of  the  hopes  of  a  great  many  of  us.  (Applause.) 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  move  we  adjourn 

Motion  seconded  by  Captain  Crafts  and  carried. 


SECOND'SESSION. 

Wednesday  Morning,  February  13,  1895. 
President  Eggers:  Gentlemen,  the  time  has  arrived  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  regular  business.  I  will  now  call  upon  our 
Secretary  to  announce  the  next  business  of  the  hour. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  number  on  the  programme  is 


D.  H.  Haeger,  Third  Vice-President,  Dundee,  Ill. 


a  paper  by  Mr.  Blair,  but  I  would  suggest  that,  during  his  ab¬ 
sence,  we  take  up  the  next  number  on  the  programme,  which 
is  a  paper  by  Daniel  W.  Mead.  Mr.  Mead  is  not  present,  but 
Mr.  Purington  has  his  paper,  and  will  read  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Purington:  Before  reading  Mr.  Mead’s  paper  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Mead  is  President  of 
the  Illinois  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  also  President  of  a 
construction  company,  which  does  a  very  large  amount  of 
paving,  and  is  also  a  large  brick  manufacturer,  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  discuss  this  question. 

PAVING  BRICK— FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  EN¬ 
GINEER  AND  MANUFACTURER. 

By  Daniel  W.fMead. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  paving  brick  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  examine  oniy  the  qualities  desired  by  the  engineer, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  manu¬ 
facture.  In  practice  the  ideal  paving  brick  must  be  modified 
by  the  possible  paving  brick.  The  ideal  paving  brick  is  the 
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aim.  The  possible  paving1  brick  must  be  the  result.  The  ideal 
paving  brick  would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  pave¬ 
ment.  The  possible  paving  brick  will  fulfill  them  as  nearly  as 
practicable. 

The  perfect  pavement  must  be — 

First— Reasonable  in  first  cost.  . 

Second — Low  in  cost  of  maintenance  and  easy  to  repair. 

Third — Durable  under  traffic  and  reasonably  free  from  noise 
and  dust. 

Fourth — Free  from  decay,  waterproof  and  nonabsorptive. 

Fifth— Of  low  tractive  resistance  and  furnishing  a  good 
foothold  for  horses. 

That  a  pavement  shall  be  reasonable  in  first  cost  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  important  considerations.  At  least  it 
is  the  first  requirement  ordinarily  considered,  and  is  the  index 
of  possibility,  or,  at  least,  practicability,  in  manufacture.  Al¬ 
most  any  requirement  is  possible  if  cost  is  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  the  consideration  of  paving  brick  must  be  under¬ 
taken  with  this  in  view. 

In  the  manufacture  of  brick  there  is  and  always  will  be 
more  or  less  variation  in  the  product  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  kiln.  The  best  brick  may  be  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired;  the  poorest  may  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  paving. 
Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  If  a  large  percentage  is  re¬ 
jected,  one  of  three  things  must  result-  The  best  brick  must 
command  a  price  which  will  give  a  profit  on  the  entire  out¬ 
put.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  poor  brick 
for  other  purposes  at  a  price  which  will  cover  their  cost,  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly,  and  thus  reduce  the  price  of  the  paving  brick, 
or,  lastly,  the  manufacturer  must  discontinue  business.  This 
is  an  inevitable  law.  Capital  must  receive  remuneration  or 
it  will  be  driven  from  business. 

Every  additional  requirement,  whether  essential  or  non- 
essential,  will  raise  the  price  of  brick,  and,  consequently,  the 
cost  of  the  pavement.  This  may  not  happen  on  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  job,  as  manufacturers,  eager  to  place  their  output, 
may  not  recognize  the  extra  expense  of  stringent  specifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  bound  to  be  the  result,  however,  in  the  long  run. 

The  essential  requirements  are,  then,  the  necessary  primary 
considerations  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  a  general 
way  we  know  what  these  requirements  are.  We  know  the 
characteristics  of  a  paving  brick  which  is  unquestionably 
good.  We  also  know  the  characteristics  of  a  paving  brick 
which  is  unquestionably  bad.  It  is  the  limit  where  the  trouble 
lies.  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  below  which  brick  shall 
be  rejected — above  which  they  shall  be  accepted?  This  is 
important  both  to  the  engineer  and  to  the  manufacturer.  To 
the  engineer  that  he  may  command  the  necessary  qualities 
at  the  lowest  price.  To  the  manufacturer  that  he  may  raise 
his  average  production  as  much  above  the  limit  as  possible. 
That  this  limit  should  be  settled  at'  least  approximately  is 
also  very  important  to  all  concerned.  And  these  requirements 
should  be  embodied  in  all  specifications  for  furnishing  paving 
brick.  That  brick  “shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  engineer  and 
inspector”  is  too  indefinite.  This  begs  the  question,  and  the 
manufacturer  is  left  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  men  who 
may  or  may  not  be  competent  judges.  One  engineer  may  de¬ 
sire  a  brick  which  will  be  objectionable  to  another,  and  thus, 
with  indefinite  specifications,  the  manufacturer  knows  not 
what  quality  of  brick  to  produce  or  what  duality  of  brick  to 
ship.  If  definite  specifications  can  be  obtained  a  long  step 
will  be  gained  in  the  right  direction.  These  specifications 
should  be  the  result  of  careful  consideration,  and,  to  be  of 
value,  should  be  so  written  as  to  mean  exactly  and  only  what 
they  say.  They  must  not  represent  an  ideal  standard  which 
cannot  be  attained,  else  is  the  manufacturer  still  at  the  mercy 
of  arbitrary  inspections.  They  should  represent  the  engineers’ 
best  idea  of  the  necessary  standard  for  the  work  on  hand. 
Lack  of  definite  specifications,  impossible  specifications  or 
unmeaning  specifications  are  confessions  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  their  writer.  Confessions  that  any  engineer  should  be 
slow  to  make.  Let  the  specifications  be  definite  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  making  the  tests  so  stated  that  the  manufacturer  can 
apply  them  before  shipment,  and  one  large  item  of  expense 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  problem. 

The  last  suggestion  involves  the  question  of  standard  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  tests  in  order  that  all  tests  can  be  compared. 
By  this  means  the  manufacturer  can  apply  the  tests  at  his 
factory,  and  so  improve  his  product  as  well  as  reduce  the 
rejection  on  delivery.  While  universal  standards  for  paving 


brick  rr.ey  be  yet  impossible,  standard  methods  of  making 
tests  certainly  are  not,  for  standard  methods  of  testing  are 
already  applied  to  numerous  other  materials.  The  Illinois 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors  have  already  appointed  a 
committee  on  standard  tests  for  paving  brick,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  within  the  year  standard  methods  will  be  adopted 
which  will  be  universally  used  within  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  will  be  a  forerunner  of  greater  and  wider  advancement 
in  the  same  direction. 

Generally  accepted  standards  for  the  material  are  not  so 
easily  suggested  or  adopted,  and  rightly  so.  The  location  and 
character  of  improvements  vary,  and  the  class  of  material 
must  also  vary  with  the  required  service.  The  residence 
streets  of  the  small  city  and  the  business  thoroughfare  of  the 
metropolis  demand  different  treatment,  and  a  standard  for 
one  may  be  unsuitable  for  the  other.  Great  advances  in  this 
direction  are  possible  only  by  means  of  careful  experiment 
or  by  more  extended  experience.  Should  standard  tests  be 
adopted  the  various  experiments  made  can  soon  be  collected 
and  correlated  and  definite  opinions  be  formulated.  Otherwise 
an  extended  series  of  experiments  is  the  only  method  of  at¬ 
taining  these  results.  To  make  such  a  series  of  tests  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  best,  medium  and  poorest  brick  should  be  taken 
from  each  city  using  brick  pavement,  with  a  careful  record  of 
their  length  and  class  of  service,  and  also  samples  should  be 
obtained  from  each  factory  manufacturing  paving  brick. 
With  these  samples  careful  experiments  should  be  made,  and 
from  the  results  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  in  a  limited 
time- 

No  series  of  tests  yet  made  has  been  extended  enough  to 
give  a  basis  for  definite  conclusions  of  wide  application,  and 
on  account  of  the  great  variation  in  methods  of  tests  the  re¬ 
sults  of  various  experiments  are  not  comparable.  Surely 
where  the  municipality,  the  engineer,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  contractor  are  all  so  directly  interested  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  qualities  of  the  paving  brick  something  can 
be  done  towards  definitely  settling  the  matter.  Much  can  be 
done  if  those  interested  will  undertake  systematic  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  expense  of  such  investigation  would  be  small 
in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  results  which  can  be  at¬ 
tained. 

The  writer  must  confess  that  while  he  had  definite  and  de¬ 
cided  ideas  some  years  since  on  the  subject  of  the  requisite 
qualities  of  paving  brick,  he  is  not  so  positive  now.  He  is 
open  to  conviction,  and  believes  there  is  very  much  which 
remains  to  be  determined.  A  few  general  ideas  on  the  subject 
may  not,  however,  be  without  interest. 

SIZE*. — The  size  of  a  paving  brick  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  ordinary  size 
of  building  brick  is  the  result  of  the  adaptation  of  various 
requirements,  perhaps  without  specific  consideration,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  at  the  dictate  of  experience,  of  convenience,  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  of  cost.  Common  brick  of  the  ordinary  size  are,  it  is 
believed,  cheaper  to  make,  of  better  quality,  more  convenient 
to  use  and  less  in  cost  than  any  brick  from  the  same  clay  of 
radically  different  proportion.  It  is  believed  that  the  same 
will  hold  good  of  paving  brick.  No  divergence  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  size  which  has  been  attempted  and  which  has  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer  has  given  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  To  the  general  proposition  as  above  stated  an  important 
corollary  follows  in  the  case  of  paving  brick.  That  is,  that 
the  poorer  quality  of  paving  brick,  if  used  at  all,  must  be  used 
for  building  brick,  and  to  be  so  used  must,  as  a  rule,  be  of 
essentially  similar  dimensions  to  the  common  brick.  This  use 
of  brick  unfit  for  paving  often  makes  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  paving  brick.  The  writer  does  not  regard 
the  matter  of  size  as  unquestionably  settled.  In  pavements 
for  the  heaviest  traffic  it  may  be  found  that  other  proportions 
should  be  adopted  and  that  the  additional  cost  will  be  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  better  results  attained.  This  future  experience 
alone  can  settle. 

REGULARITY  OF  SHAPE. — Perfection  in  shape  is  an  es¬ 
sential  of  all  brick  for  ornamental  purposes.  But  it  would 
not  appear  to  be  such  an  essential  requirement  in  the  brick 
for  a  pavement-  A  reasonable  regularity  is  necessary  for 
durability  and  ease  of  traction,  but  too  stringent  requirements 
will  advance  price,  while  not  giving  their  equivalent  in  addi¬ 
tional  value  of  the  pavement.  The  question  of  the  value  of 
repressed  brick  would  also  arise  in  this  connection.  It  is  be- 
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lieved  that  this  question  is  very  largely  unanswered  by  ex¬ 
perience  as  yet,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  while  in 
some  cases  the  expense  may  be  warranted,  in  other  cases  it 
will  not. 

— Structural  Qualifications. — 

LAMINATIONS. — Marked  laminations  are  fatal  defects  in 
a  paving  brick,  and  their  entire  absence  is  greatly  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  Laminations,  however,  which  are  almost  closed  by  the 
subsequent  vitrification  of  the  brick  may  be  admitted  when 
not  too  extensive.  Methods  of  manufacture  which  will  en¬ 
tirely  eliminate  this  defect  is  a  subject  of  profitable  research. 

VITREOUS  STRUCTURE  AND  TOUGHNESS.— Absorption 
is  an  inverse  index  of  vitrification,  and  in  a  sense  may  also 
be  regarded  as  an  index  of  toughness.  That  is,  when  the  vit¬ 
reous  characteristic  becomes  too  pronounced  the  brick  is  often 
not  as  tough  as  when  vitrification  is  not  carried  so  far.  At 
what  point  the  limit  should  be  set  is  still  a  subject  for  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Crushing  and  transverse  strength  are  indexes  of  structural 
qualities,  to  an  extent  at  least.  The  former  varies  so  greatly 
with  the  method  of  application  as  to  be  of  Pttle  use  without 
standard  methods  of  application.  Transverse  strength  is  more 
easily  ascertained,  and,  it  is  believed,  is  a  more  accurate  in¬ 
dex  of  quality.  The  writer,  in  a  paper  before  the  Civil  En¬ 
gineering  Section  of  the  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago,  in 
1893,  presented  an  outline  of  specifications  in  which  the  lim¬ 
its  were  set  somewhat  broadly  to  allow  of  modification  for 
different  classes  of  work.  They  are  again  presented  here,  with 
slight  modifications,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  discussion. 

—Proposed  Specifications. — 

“All  paving  brick  must  be  homogeneous  and  compact  in 
structure,  free  from  loose  lumps  of  uncrushed  clay  or  from 
extensive  laminations  or  fire  cracks  or  checks  of  more  than 
superficial  character  or  extent.  All  brick  so  distorted  in  burn¬ 
ing  as  to  lay  unevenly  in  the  pavement  shall  be  rejected.  All 
brick  shall  be  free  from  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  form  of  peb¬ 
bles,  and  shall  show  no  signs  of  cracking  or  spawling  on  re¬ 
maining  in  water  ninety-six  hours.  They  shall  be  subjected  to 
the  following  test  for  abrasion:  Five  brick  shall  be  placed 
in  a  rattler,  which  shall  not  exceed  twenty-eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  which  shall  contain  one  hundred  pounds  of 
foundry  shot  of  not  more  than  one-quarter  pound  weight 
each,  and  said  rattler  shall  revolve  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
twenty-five  revolutions  per  minute.  They  shall  endure  this 
test  without  sustaining  a  loss  of  more  than  (from  1  to  2  per 
cent.*)  per  half  hour  after  the  first  half  hour. 

“The  brick  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than 
(2.00  to  2.20*).  They  shall  not  absorb  more  than  (from  1%  to 
5  per  cent.*)  of  water  when  dried  at  100  degrees  Cent.  (212  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.)  and  immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water. 
They  shall  not  crush  under  less  than  (from  8,000  to  12,000 
pounds*)  per  square  inch  when  tested  by  preparing  114-inch 
cubes,  with  beds  carefully  rubbed  to  parallel  and  equal  faces, 
and  tested  between  adjustable  plates.  They  shall  show  a 
modulous  rupture  of  (from  1,400  to  2,000  pounds*)  per  square 
inch,  when  tested  in  full  size,  on  their  side,  the  same  to  be 

computed  by  the  formula  R — 3  1  W - 2  b  d,  in  which  R  is 

the  modulus  of  rupture,  1  the  length  between  supports,  b  and 
d  the  breadth  and  depth,  and  W  the  load.  All  brick  tested 
shall  show  an  average  equal  to  the  limits  named  above,  but  a 
variation  in  individual  specimens  of  not  to  exceed  (10  to  20  per 
cent.*)  of  the  above  limits  will  be  allowed. 

“No  brick  not  hitherto  successfully  used  at  other  places  will 
be  accepted  without  a  chemical  analysis  certified  to  by  some 
competent  chemist  of  reputation,  which  analysis  shall  show 
a  chemical  composition  not  differing  materially  from  that  of 
other  paving  brick  in  successful  use. 

“All  brick  shall  have  a  proper  shrinkage,  and  shall  not 
differ  materially  in  size  from  the  accepted  samples  of  the 
same  make,  unless  said  change  is  due  to  a  change  in  die,  such 
change  to  be  acceptable  to  the  engineer.  Nor  shall  they  differ 
greatly  in  color  from  the  natural  color  of  the  well-burned 
brick  of  its  class  and  manufacture.  These  qualifications  shall 

*These  figures  include  the  limits  from  which  the  limit  to 
be  specified  should  be  selected,  in  accordance  with  the  quali¬ 
ties  desired  or  possible  under  existing  circumstances. 


be  compared  with  the  brick  deposited  at  the  time  of  letting, 
or  with  others  afterward  substituted  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties  hereto. 

“The  pavement  shall  be  guaranteed  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  its  completion,  and  all  brick  injured  by  frost  or  shown 
to  be  defective  in  character  or  quality  during  this  time  shall 
be  replaced  by  suitable  material  at  the  contractor's  expense.” 

President  Eggers:  I  would  like  to  call  upon  Mr.  Beahan,  of 
Streator,  Ill.,  to  speak  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  Beahan:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen— I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  very  much  more  at  home  in  speaking  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  standpoint  of  an  engineer  than  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  manufacturer.  For,  while  I  have  been  an  en¬ 
gineer  all  my  life,  the  number  of  years  spent  in  manufacturing 
have  been  small.  I  regret  that  friend  Mead  is  not  here  with 
us.  As  he  is  both  a  manufacturer  and  engineer,  he  is  amply 
qualified  to  discuss  this  question  of  standard  brick.  There  is 
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Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

no  reason,  in  my  mind,  why  we  should  not  have  a  standard 
specification  for  paving  brick,  the  same  as  we  have  in  iron. 
Now,  the  most  of  you  are  aware  that  for  our  bridge  work  and 
structural  iron  work  we  have  standard  specifications,  not  fixed 
by  law,  but  by  custom.  The  civil  engineers'  of  this  country 
are  organized  in  clubs  throughout  the  country,  but  there  is  a 
parent  society  in  New  York  city,  and  a  good  many  years  ago 
a  committee  was  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  define  what 
standard  iron  should  be  for  structural  work.  Now,  my  recol¬ 
lection  is  on  that  committee  was  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  one  of  the  best  all-round  bridge  engineers  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  without  exception,  and  there  was  also  a  good  laboratory 
man,  an  expert  to  make  tests,  and  Theodore  Cooper,  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  I  do  not  now  recall.  This  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  tests  and  to  specify  the  required  strength  for  iron 
and  steel.  They  specified  the  number  of  pounds  per  square 
inch  iron  and  steel  should  stand  in  compression,  and  they  also 
specified  the  number  of  pounds  per  square  inch  these  metals 
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should  stand  in  tension.  They  further  entered  into  the  chem¬ 
ical  question,  and  specified  the  limit  of  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
These  recommendations  are  now  considered  law  among  the 
engineers  for  structural  iron  and  steel.  So  that  that  matter  is 
settled  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  concerned.  Now,  I 
know  we  can  have  just  this  same  kind  of  law  laid  down  for  the 
brick  manufacturers.  It  does  not  need  any  eloquence  to  show 
you  that  it  will  place  the  matter  for  manufacturers  in  a  much 
better  light.  We  will  know  where  we  are  at — something  we 
do  not  know  to-day.  Without  going  into  detail  for  the  elabor¬ 
ation  of  this  scheme,  except  to  show  you  that  the  way  is  for 
each  State  and  locality  to  get  the  engineers  to  take  an  interest 
in  this  matter,  as  we  did  at  Monmouth  a  few  days  ago.  Friend 
Mead,  Mr.  Purington,  myself  and  a  few  others  were  there, 
and  they  were  so  impressed  that  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  this  matter  and  report  at  their  next  meeting 
upon  the  specifications  of  brick.  The  committee  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  latitude,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
get  a  standard  specification  of  brick  this  year.  It  does  not 
take  a  great  amount  of  erudition  or  intelligence  to  know 
whether  a  brick  should  be  an  eighth  of  an  inch  too  long  or 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  too  short.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
standard  size  of  brick,  and  the  standard  size  for  block.  Some¬ 
thing  shovdd  be  done  as  to  tests — some  specifications  as  to  the 
rattler  test,  and  let  the  rattler  be  specified;  and  if  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  you  will 
use  the  same  thing,  you  will  get  this  matter  settled.  We  will 
take  it  up  in  all  the  States  and  have  the  same  law  apply  to 
brick  as  to  iron.  This  is  tangible,  and  is  money  in  your  pock¬ 
ets.  In  these  specifications  (I  want  to  tell  you  these  things  so 
you  can  be  thinking  about  them)  the  first  thing,  because  the 
simplest,  is  the  size.  “In  my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio,”  if  these 
things  go  on  as  they  have  been,  there  will  be  in  every  brick¬ 
yard  a  museum  of  dies.  Every  city  engineer  will  have  to  have 
his  own  particular  die,  and  every  new  one  will  have  to  have 
his,  and  they  will  all  die  together.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Within  the  past  week  we  have  been  told,  in  a  certain  city  in 
an  excellent  State,  and  by  a  good  engineer,  that  our  brick  were 
all  right,  stood  the  test  all  right,  but  he  says:  “They  are  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  too  long.”  (Laughter.)  Then  another  en¬ 
gineer  visited  our  plant  and  said,  “I  would  like  these  corners 
rounded  more.”  We  said,  “Oh,  certainly,  we  can  do  anything 
you  want  us  to  if  you  pay  for  it.”  Another  engineer  said,  “I 
do  not  like  these  corners,”  and  I  said,  “Those  corners  have 
been  criticised,  and  I  will  change  them.”  (Laughter.)  He 
said,  “1  wish  you  would;  I  do  not  like  them.”  We  could  get 
all  these  dies,  and  such  a  museum  as  we  will  have!  I  am  not 
here  to  talk  about  brick  or  block,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
we  could  specify  a  brick  or  a  block;  but  let  us  have  it  a  cer¬ 
tain  size,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  length, 
certainly  not  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  I  believe  myself,  however, 
with  friend  Mead,  that  the  standard  size  of  a  paving  brick 
should  be  the  size  of  a  building  brick.  (Applause.)  The  best 
reason  is  that  they  cost  less,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  they  cost 
less.  The  brick  that  you  do  not  burn  for  a  number  one  paver 
(for  even  we  fellows  burn  95  per  cent,  good  hard  pavers— in 
our  minds),  these  brick  can  be  sold  for  building  brick.  If  you 
do  not  do  this,  but  burn  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  lengths  and 
widths,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  surplus  ?  You  can 
sell  them  for  foundations,  but  if  you  have  them  the  size  of 
building  brick  you  can  sell  them  all,  and  can  sell  them  at  a 
lower  cost  for  paving  brick.  Now,  the  engineers  will  not  in¬ 
sist  that  you  make  a  larger  brick  if  he  knows  he  can  get  the 
standard  size  cheaper.  If  one  engineer  specifies  one  kind  of 
a  brick  and  some  other  engineer  specifies  a  paving  brick  the 
size  of  a  buliding  brick,  the  last  engineer  will  get  his  brick 
cheaper,  and  the  other  engineer  will  want  the  same  kind.  My 
theory  is  this,  that  the  size  of  the  brick  should  be  limited  to 
the  reach  of  a  man’s  hand.  We  made  our  brick  about  2% 
inches  wider,  and  we  could  not  sell  them.  The  contractors 
used  them  for  a  little  while,  and  they  found  they  lamed  the 
hands  of  their  masons.  The  men  could  not  reach  six  inches. 


And  I  prophesy  (I  do  not  look  like  a  prophet;  I  had  my  hair 
cut  before  I  left  home)  that  the  limit  will  be  2%  inches.  The 
next  thing  after  the  size  of  brick  are  the  tests.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  absorption  test.  We  will  say  a  brick 
shall  absorb  so  many  ounces  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours, 
lffiu  know  very  well  if  you  take  the  brick  out  of  the  yard 
they  will  absorb  more  than  if  you  take  them  out  of  the  kiln. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  say  is  this— you  take  a  brick  and  put  it 
in  a  furnace  and  raise  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  keep 
it  there  for  a  number  of  days,  so  you  have  driven  off  all  the 
moisture.  You  take  that  brick  and  break  it  in  two  or  take  it 
as  it  is  and  put  it  in  water — not  muddy  water,  but  pure, 
clear  water;  you  put  it  in  there  for  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
It  is  not  the  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  yom*  brick  that  ought 
to  count.  Suppose  you  take  a  block  4x5x9  on  one  hand  and  a 
small  brick  on  the  other.  Does  any  man  of  sense  pretend  to 
say  that  the  ounces  absorbed  is  the  same  in  the  brick  as  in 
the  block?  Certainly  not.  There  should  be  one  per  cent,  for 
the  weight  and  one  for  the  superficial  area.  This  is  the  way 
to  make  absorption  tests.  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
brick.  Our  big  bricks  stand  a  better  absorption  test  than  the 
little  ones.  So,  for  an  absorption  test,  we  always  send  our 
big  brick.  We  are  bound  to  please  the  people.  (Laughter.)  I 
spoke  about  this  rattler  test.  This  rattler  should  be  a  certain 
form  and  size,  and  a  certain  hardness,  and  we  should  not 
simply  turn  them  around.  If  you  take  a  repress  brick  or  a 
brick  with  sharp  edges,  of  course  a  rattler  will  destroy  that 
brick  a  great  deal  quicker  than  if  it  had  rounded  edges.  We 
want  a  method  that  is  standard— rattle  the  brick  up  in  the 
standard  way.  If  the  brick  are  set  edgewise,  the  test  will  be 
more  severe  than  if  set  up  flat.  Then  if  I  put  my  flanges 
closer  together  the  test  will  be  more  severe.  Now,  all  we  have 
to  know  is  whether  our  brick  are  set  in  the  rattler  flat  or  edge¬ 
wise,  and  the  same  with  the  crushing  test.  Then  we  can  tell 
something  about  it.  Mr.  Mead  has  recommended  that  the  brick 
be  a  certain  size.  Now,  -when  we  test  iron,  we  take  the  whole 
bar,  and  so  we  ought  to  take  the  whole  brick.  There  is  an¬ 
other  point  that  has  been  taken  up  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  is 
specific  gravity.  When  we  bmm  shale  brick  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  hardness  it  weighs  a  certain  number  of  pounds.  It 
weighs  more  when  vitrified  than  if  only  a  builder.  If  you  have 
vitrified  your  brick  and  go  on  and  bmm  them  harder,  they 
lose  some  of  their  weight.  If  overburned,  their  specific  grav¬ 
ity  will  be  too  light.  If  our  brickmakers  would  look  at  this, 
they  would  save  the  ruin  of  a  great  many  brick.  We  are 
burning  black  brick,  and  are  ruining  our  brick.  This  specific 
gravity  for  Canton  would  probably  be  less  than  Galesburg, 
and  the  specific  gravity  in  each  yard  should  be  taken  into 
account.  The  composition  or  chemical  test  may  differ  from 
our  own.  There  are  certain  properties  that  must  be  left  out. 
Lime  must  be  left  out  for  paving  brick.  I  wish  to  make  this 
point  clear.  There  are  many  things  that  you  can  take  up  with 
yom-  local  society  of  engineers  for  their  benefit  and  ours,  and 
get  them  to  take  some  action,  and  see  to  it  that  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  we  will  have  a  standard  specification.  We  are 
not  ready  for  these  specifications,  except  up  to  a  certain  point. 
That  point  we  are  ready  foi,  and  the  longer  we  put  it  off  the 
worse  off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  Purington:  Professor  Orton  informs  me  that  the  pa¬ 
per  he  has  prepared,  and  which  will  appear  later  this  morn- 
ing,  is  upon  these  same  lines  exactly,  and  you  will  notice 
that  later  on  there  is  a  discussion  to  be  led  by  Commodore 
Kountz,  followed  by  myself,  covering  the  same  ground,  and 
I  move  that  the  further  discussion  be  deferred  until  Mr.  Or¬ 
ton’s  paper  is  read. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  am  not  a  Methodist  brother,  but  if  I 
were,  I  would  say,  bless  the  Lord  for  a  goodly  amount  of 
common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  brother  who  has  written 
that  paper.  I  second  Brother  Purington’s  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Eggers:  The  next  on  our  programme  is  an  es¬ 
say  by  Mr.  P>.  W.  Blair,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Mr.  Blair:  I  will  have  to  offer  an  apology.  Brother  Ran¬ 
dall  assigned  me  the  “Management  of  Brick  Works.”  I  have 
changed  it  somewhat  to  include  the  management  of  brick 
works  and  the  progress  and  development  of  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry. 

PROGRESS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
BRICK  INDUSTRY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Upon  two  former  occasions  we  have  had  the  honor  of  ad¬ 
dressing  this  Association  on  practical  subjects  relative  to  our 
calling,  and  at  innumerable  times  we  have  engaged  in  the 
discussions  and  debates  of  this  body.  We  greatly  fear  the 
subjects  and  the  manner  of  treating  them  have  become  stale, 
flat  and  unprofitable,  but  we  will  crave  your  gracious  indul¬ 
gence  while  we  shall  present  what  some  consider  a  dull,  pro¬ 
saic  subject  in  as  interesting  a  manner  as  possible  and  devoid 
of  all  technical  phrases. 

The  study  of  pottery  (brick  is  a  branch  of  pottery)  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  very  interesting  one  to  us.  There  is  everywhere 
the  utmost  interest  manifested  in  anything  pertaining  to  the 
manufactures.  All  eyes  are  focused  upon  the  industrial  world, 
and  the  development  of  our  manufacturers  receives  the  largest 
share  of  the  public  attention.  John  Ruskin,  in  speaking  of  the 
many  manufacturers  in  England  and  the  predominance  of  that 
feature  of  their  political  economy,  says  they  worship  the  god¬ 
dess  of  “Getting  On,”  and,  referring  to  the  fact  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  are  engaged  and  occupying  six-sevenths 
of  their  time  in  these  avocations,  he  says:  “And  all  of  your 
great  architectural  works  are,  of  course,  built  to  her.  *  *  * 
Your  railroad  mounds  prolonged  masses  of  Acropolis,  your 
railroad  stations  vaster  than  the  Parthenon  and  innumerable. 
Your  chimneys,  how  much  more  mighty  and  costly  than  ca¬ 
thedral  spires;  your  harbor  piers;  your  warehouses;  your  ex¬ 
changes — all  these  are  built  to  the  great  goddess  of  ‘Getting 
On.’  ”  This  is  exactly  true  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  Eng¬ 
land,  with  this  exception,  that  we  still  build  church  and  ca¬ 
thedral  spires  “whose  silent  fingers  point  to  heaven,”  and 
which,  we  might  say,  increases  the  prosperity  of  the  brick 
manufacturer.  We  are  prospering  and  “getting  on”  so  well 
that  it  is  rumored  that  England  is  endeavoring  to  acquire 
some  of  our  trade.  There  recently  assembled  in  Cincinnati  a 
National  Convention  of  Manufacturers,  consisting  of  eight 
hundred  delegates,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  advance  their 
interests.  We  are  indeed  a  nation  of  workers,  when  the  last 
census  shows  that  4,712,622  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  various  kinds,  receiving  in  wages  $2,- 
283,216,526  and  manufacturing  goods  worth  $9,372,437,386.  The 
manufacturers  of  to-day  rank  in  social  influence  and  equality 
in  the  business  world  with  those  of  any  other  calling  or  pro¬ 
fession.  Governor  McKinley,  of  this  State,  said  that  in  1890 
the  manufacturers  paid  wages  to  the  extent  of  $391,400  for 
every  working  hour  for  every  working  day  of  the  year.  The 
vast  amount  of  people  they  employ,  the  vast  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  they  represent,  the  great  value  of  their  product  entitle 
them  to  friendly  consideration.  They  are  materially  advan¬ 
tageous  to  all  other  productive  forces.  It  was  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  linguist,  historian,  the 
statesman  and  veteran  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  students  of  Cornell  University  upon  the  practical 
and  mechanical  equipment  of  a  news  factory,  viz.,  a  modern 
newspaper.  After  explaining  their  mechanical  devices  he  says: 
“It  is  only  by  being  put  through  the  mill  of  business  that  a 
man  acquires  the  science  of  the  world  and  knows  how  to  deal 
with  business  and  consider  various  questions  of  every  kind.  I 
cannot  express  my  sense  of  this  too  strongly.  In  fact,  I  have 
always  felt — I  mention  the  circumstance  merely  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion — that  the  six  years  I  worked  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Buf¬ 
falo  as  a  boy  have  been  worth  more  to  me  as  a  matter  of 
practical  education  than  some  other  years  passed  elsewhere 
in  other  pursuits.” 

So  values  a  literary  man  the  mechanical  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  We  wish  to  speak  to-day  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  that  is  the 
brick  industry.  We  wish  to  speak  of  its  history,  its  develop¬ 
ment,  its  management  and  its  relation  to  labor.  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  scope  of  its  operations.  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  writes  me  that  the  census  of 
1890  will  show  there  were  made  that  year  8,947,777,000  brick  of 


all  kinds,  and  including  street  paving.  In  the  census  the 
street  paving  brick  are  set  down  at  nearly  100,000,000,  which  is 
not  nearly  enough,  as  our  friend  Purington  alone  will  make 
30,000,000  at  Galesburg,  Ill.  The  speaker  addressed  the  Ohio 
Brick  and  Tile  Association  at  Columbus,  O.,  in  February,  1890, 
before  the  census  was  taken,  and  he  estimated  there  were  about 
10,000,000,000  of  brick  made  annually.  That  estimate,  taking  in 
consideration  those  that  did  not  report  and  the  evident  mis¬ 
take  in  reporting  the  paving  brick,  must  have  been  nearly 
correct.  Five  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and,  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  paving  branch  of  the  industry,  we  cal¬ 
culate  there  must  now  be  made  about  15,000,000,000  of  brick 
annually.  The  census  also  shows  there  was  $83,000,000  of  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  the  business,  the  value  of  the  product  $67,777,- 
695.  It  paid  in  wages  $32,833,587  to  109,157  employes.  Over  the 
census  of  1880  the  value  of  the  output  had  more  than  doubled 
and  the  capital  and  wages  nearly  trebled.  We  have  cited 
these  figures  to  show  the  extent  of  our  calling.  Brick  are  a 
prime  necessity.  As  we  have  often  said,  ours  is  the  art  that 
shelters  the  other  arts.  We  must  have  brick  for  our  fac- 
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tories,  our  depots,  our  aqueducts,  our  sewers  and  viaducts. 
Also  for  our  temples  of  worship. 

“Go  on,  great  mason, 

Let  thy  trowels  ring, 

Announcing  where  still  other  temples  spring.” 

So  we  will  build  our  homes,  the  temples- of  our  heart  around 
whose  shrine — the  hearth — we  all  do  homage. 

“The  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth, 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet.” 

These  sacred  altars  of  our  affections  are  adorned  and  dec¬ 
orated  by  the  potter  in  fictile  fabrics  wrought,  and  reflect  in 
“iridescent  dyes”  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  home  cir¬ 
cle.  Our  product  is  not  only  a  benefit,  but  a  necessity  to  man¬ 
kind.  You  no  doubt  remember  how  John  Ruskin  scolded 
about  an  iron  fence  surrounding  a  small  area  in  front  of  a 
public  house  as  being  useless  expenditures  of  money  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  iron  pickets  for  a  purpose  that  availed  no  good.  JJe 
says:  “The  value  of  the  work  itself,  meantime,  had  been  lost 
to  the  nation,  the  iron  bars  in  that  form  and  place  being 
wholly  useless,”  the  area  being  a  receptacle  for  cigar  stumps 
and  other  debris.  He  further  says  “That  the  wealth  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  of  men,  consists  in  substance,  not  in  ciphers,  and  the 
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real  good  of  all  commerce  depends  on  the  final  worth  of  the 
thing  you  make  or  get  by  it.”  There  are  many  kinds  of  bus¬ 
iness  that  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money  and 
capital  that  produce  articles  that  are  of  no  value 
to  mankind;  in  fact  it  would  be  better  to  the  com¬ 
munity  if  the  manufacture  of  the  article  was  dis¬ 
continued  altogether.  You  can  imagine  many  such  articles 
without  my  enumerating  any.  This  is  not  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  brick.  They  contribute  to  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  the 
health  and  the  happiness  of  our  race.  Professor  Baker,  of 
Illinois,  concisely  gives  the  use  of  our  commodity  when  he 
says:  “Brick  masonry  is  not  much  used  except  in  the  walls 
of  buildings  and  lining  tunnels,  in  constructing  sewers,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  brick  work  is  in  every  way  inferior 
to  stone  masonry.”  This  belief  may  have  been  well  founded 
when  brick  were  made  wholly  by  hand,  by  inexpert  operators, 
and  imperfectly  burned  in  old-fashioned  kilns,  the  product 
being  then  generally  poor;  but  things  have  changed,  and  since 
the  manufacture  of  brick  has  become  a  business,  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  by  enterprising  men,  with  the  aid  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  machines  and  improved  kilns,  the  product  is  more 
regular  in  size  and  quality  and  stronger  than  formerly.  Brick 
are  fast  displacing  stone  for  the  largest  and  best  buildings 
in  the  cities,  particularly  in  Chicago  and  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  try  masonry  very  severely. 
Among  other  advantages  brick  are  cheaper  than  stone,  stand 
fire  better,  and  are  not  affected  by  the  acids  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  We  have  reached  another  and  most  important  division 
of  our  subject,  and  that  is  in  “the  management  of  brick 
works,”  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  that  common  sense 
you  would  use  in  the  prosecution  of  any  other  business.  We 
have  often  been  asked  by  business  and  professional  men  for 
our  advice  about  embarking  in  the  brick  business.  They  al¬ 
most  always  say:  “I  know  of  a  good  bank  of  clay  near  such 
a  place;  would  you  go  in  the  business?”  We  always  inform 
them  at  first  that  it  is  no  trouble  to  find  clay;  that  it  is  almost  as 
abundant  as  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink.  Do 
not  have  any  fear  about  getting  clay;  that  is  abundant  in 
most  localities.  We  then  ask  them  if  they  are  practical  brick 
men.  If  they  are  not  they  had  better  not  enter  the  lists  to 
compete  with  a  skilled  brickmaker,  especially  at  this  stage 
of  the  progress  of  the  art,  when  every  one  is  so  well  prepared 
for  competition  and  the  competition  is  so  acute  it  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  trained  ones  can  maintain  their  standing.  There  is 
another  fact.  Almost  every  brick  factory  is  built  with  a 
greater  capacity  than  the  demand  justifies,  so  there  is  little 
room,  owing  to  overproduction,  for  a  new  competitor  to  enter 
with  profit  to  himself.  We  were  much  amused  at  the  remarks 
of  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  seems  to  appreciate  the  position  just 
stated  when  he  refers  to  the  making  of  newspapers  for  fools, 
and  slyly  hinting  at  the  cost  of  establishing  a  new  one,  he 
says:  “There  is  impressive  evidence  to  show  fools  form  a 
large  part  of  the  community,  and  we  have  most  unquestion¬ 
able  evidence  when  we  turn  to  the  prophet  Isaiah.  *  *  *  He 
says,  emphatically,  when  speaking  of  the  way  of  holiness, 
‘the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.’  ”  So, 
my  dear  deluded  brother,  what  profiteth  one  to  gain  a  whole 
brickyard  and  lose  his  own  money?  The  most  persistent  of  the 
Nick  Bottoms  (after  the  fairies  had  put  that  quadruped’s  head 
on  him)  are  those  who  want  to  make  press  brick.  If  all  en¬ 
gage  in  press  brick  who  inquire  about  it  those  kind  of  brick 
will  be  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  about  as 
cheap.  Again,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  now,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  it  requires  a  large  capital,  a  perfectly  equipped  plant, 
to  make  the  largest  number  of  brick  daily  that  is  possible  for 
the  demand,  and  then,  after  taking  advantage  of  the  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  capital  and  assistance,  the  profit  is  very  small.  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  told  the  students  of  Union  College,  the  other 
day,  “that  the  inventions  of  to-day  lead  to  concentrating  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  affairs  into  huge  concerns.  You  can¬ 
not  work  the  Bessemer  process  successfully  without  concen¬ 
trating  thousands  of  men  on  one  spot.  You  cannot  make  ar¬ 
mor  for  ships  without  first  expending  $7,000,000,  as  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  company  has  done.  You  cannot  make  a  yard  of  cotton 
goods  in  competition  with  the  world  without  having  an  im¬ 
mense  factory  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  aiding  in 
the  process.” 

So  the  only  salvation  for  the  brick  manufacturer  to  even 
make  a  living  is  in  the  large  quantity  of  brick  he  can  turn 


out  and  in  the  small  profit  on  each  thousand,  and  he  may  get 
enough  to  make  a  bare  living.  Mr.  Carnegie  says,  proceed  ng: 
“Out  of  fifty  great  fortunes  which  Mr.  Blaine  had  a  list  of 
he  only  found  one  man  who  was  reputed  to  have  made  a 
large  fortune  in  manufacturing.  Their  fortunes  were  made 
from  real  estate  more  than  all  other  causes  combined;  next 
follows  transportation,  banking.  The  whole  manufacturing 
world  furnished  but  one  reputed  millionaire.” 

Another  important  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Brickmaking 
cannot  be  learned  in  any  school.  By  this  remark  we  do  not  wish 
to  disparage  the  noble  efforts  and  laudable  enterprise  of  our 
friend,  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  who  has  had  established  in  the 
Ohio  University  by  the  act  of  the  State  Legislature  a  chair 
for  developing  and  teaching  the  clay  industries.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  the  chemical  properties  of  clay  and  coal  and 
the  proper  application  of  fire.  Professor  Rolfe,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  I  see  quoted  as  believing  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  clay  laboratory  as  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
properties  essential  to  the  practical  man. 

James  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  hammer,  fre¬ 
quented  chemical  laboratories  and  learned  to  make  the  acids, 
the  alcohols  and  phosphorus  he  used  in  his  experiments. 
He  declared  with  emphasis  the  only  kind  of  an  education  that 
will  fit  one  for  mechanical  pursuits  are  the  “eyes  and  fingers,” 
and  that  the  bare  fingers  are  the  medium  to  sound  practical 
mechanical  education.  Having  selected  your  site  near  and 
adjacent  to  your  market  as  possible,  you  must  build  your 
works  as  near  fire  proof  as  possible.  This  is  essential  owing 
to  the  unjust  discrimination  made  by  some  insurance  com¬ 
panies  against  brickworks.  We  build  our  engine  room  inde¬ 
pendent  and  away  from  all  other  buildings.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  with  an  iron  roof,  connected  with  machinery  room  by 
a  corrugated  iron  passageway  to  conduct  the  driving  belt. 
The  engine  is  isolated  and  away  from  all  dust  and  danger  of 
fire.  The  boilers  are  in  a  separate  building,  and  far  enough 
off  not  to  endanger  the  other  buildings.  The  machinery  room  is 
separated  from  the  dryer  by  a  long,  one-story  fire-proof  build¬ 
ing.  We  can  do  this,  as  we  use  a  wire-cut  machine  and  our 
off-bearing  belt  is  fifty  feet  long.  We  dig  clay  with  a  steam 
shovel,  transport  from  the  latter  (as  the  distance  is  now  very 
great  and  after  having  used  our  clay  bank  for  twenty  years) 
with  a  little  engine  of  our  own  contrivance  and  conception. 
We  consider  a  steam  shovel  (and  we  were  the  first  to  introduce 
them  on  a  brickworks)  the  greatest  boon  to  a  modern  brick 
manufacturer.  After  clay  is  brought  to  the  dump  it  is  emp¬ 
tied  by  letting  car  open  at  bottom,  and  the  clay  falls  upon 
an  endless  elevator  on  an  incline,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  top 
of  a  three-story  building  and  falls  into  a  pugmill,  where  the 
large  lumps  are  broken;  it  then  falls  into  the  disintegrator 
and  is  ground  very  fine.  From  thence  it  falls  into  the  ma¬ 
chine,  where  water  is  applied,  and  it  is  tempered  and  comes 
out  the  other  end  a  brick.  Some  introduce  an  additional  pug- 
mill  between  the  machine  and  the  disintegrator.  This  is  an 
advantage,  and  makes  a  smooth  and  more  compact  brick.  I 
should  here  say  when  you  erect  your  building  make  them  as 
convenient  as  possible.  Have  your  product  all  leaving  and 
going  toward  the  front — that  is,  dryer  immediately  in  front  of 
machinery  shed,  kilns  in  front  of  drier,  and  loading  station 
in  front  of  kilns.  Don’t  have  your  buildings  erected  promis¬ 
cuously,  drier  on  side,  kiln  on  other  side,  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  there  indiscriminately.  Buy  the  best  machinery 
you  can  get.  It  is  an  old  and  exploded  idea  that 
anything  is  good  enough  for  a  brickyard.  So  it  is,  but 
not  for  a  brickworks  as  they  are  built  nowadays.  Get  the 
best  brick  machine  you  can  purchase.  Get  also  the  strongest 
machinery  possible,  and  build  and  buy  machinery  with  a 
larger  capacity  than  you  need,  and  you  will  never  regret  it; 
neither  will  you  ever  be  running  out  of  brick.  After  you  have 
your  machines  get  the  best  possible  men  you  can  employ  to  run 
them,  or  you  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  congregation  who 
had  built  a  new  church,  when  one  good  deacon  moved  that 
they  buy  a  new  chandelier  in  keeping  with  their  new  church, 
another  old  deacon  jumped  up  and  said  “he  was  not  in  favor 
of  a  new  chandelier,  bekase  if  they  bought  one  thar  wuzn’t  any 
one  in  the  congregation,  could  play  on  it.”  So  when  you  buy 
a  machine  get  some  one  who  can  run  it.  We  have  a  well- 
equipped  blacksmith  shop  at  our  works,  forge  pipe,  tools,  lathe, 
etc.,  etc.  Keep  plenty  of  extra  parts  of  machinery  on  hand 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Have  everything  you  can  on  the 
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task  system— so  much  per  M.  What  eats  into  the  profits  and 
adds  to  the  expense  of  running  brickworks  is  the  extra  labor 
not  working  at  brickmaking.  Have  no  drones  upon  your 
w'orks. 

There  should  be  one  general  superintendent,  who  knows 
how  to  manage  men  and  plan,  to  have  general  supervision  of 
the  works.  Do  not  mix  your  burner’s  task  with  any  other 
duties;  he  should  only  have  the  burning  to  look  after,  and 
nothing  else,  and  participate  in  the  execution  physically.  He 
should,  though,  insist  the  brick  are  set  right  and  dry.  Give 
the  burner  good  fuel  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  result 
of  his  labors.  Michael  Renyolds,  an  English  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer,  who  wrote  a  book  on  his  profession  and  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it,  says:  “The  art  of  arts  in  machine  driving 
is  the  management  of  the  fires,  and  if  one  is  not  a  good  shovel 
man,  and  if  one  does  not  know  how  to  manage  his  fire,  he  will 
never  rise  to  distinction.  The  secret  is  to  build  the  fire  so 
that  the  whole  mass  of  the  fuel  will  ignite  and  burn  freely.’’ 
So  it  is  in  brick  burning,  a  great  deal  in  the  management  of 
the  fire.  A  good  burn  is  “the  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for.”  It  is  the  “end  all  and  be  all”  to  a  brick  dealer. 
There  is  hardly  any  use  nowadays  for  soft  or  salmon  brick; 
the  architects  will  not  have  them.  We  believe  they  are  right, 
as  anybody  can  burn  pale  brick,  but  it  takes  a  mechanic  to 
make  a  good,  hard  burn.  If  the  architect  holds  all  parties  to 
the  same  standard  it  will  elevate  the  calling.  It  is  the  one 
who  makes  the  poor  quality  of  goods  that  cuts  the  price  in 
order  to  sell  them,  and  if  you  make  a  good  article  you  have 
to  reduce  the  price  to  the  same  scale  as  your  competitor  who 
produces  a  cheaper  or  inferior  article.  David  Maydole,  who 
made  a  fortune  making  steam  hammers,  tells  us  “that  his  only 
care  had  been  to  make  a  perfect  hammer,  to  make  just  as 
many  as  the  people  wanted,  and  no  more,  and  to  sell  them 
at  a  fair  price.”  So  this  should  be  our  guide.  While  burning 
has  not  reached  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  machinery, 
still  it  has  made  rapid  advances  from  old  and  primitive  meth¬ 
ods.  The  greatest  development  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
has  been  in  the  invention  of  clayworking  machinery.  James 
Partone  recites  “that  it  takes  thousands  of  years  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  invention.”  So  simple  a  thing  as  a  pair  of 
scissors,  one  of  the  oldest  inventions,  was  the  result  of  the 
cogitations  of  many  ingenious  minds,  and  has  undergone  im¬ 
provement  from  the  days  of  Pharaoh  to  those  of  Rogers  & 
Son.  So  in  electricity,  thousands  of  years  ago  some  one  no¬ 
ticed  that  by  rubbing  amber  on  a  piece  of  cloth  it  attracted 
objects  and  sparks  were  emitted.  The  word  electron  is  of 
Grecian  origin,  and  signifies  amber,  but  it  took  Franklin,  Gal¬ 
vin,  Deyden,  Morse  and  Edison  to  bring  it  into  practical  use. 
So  in  the  forty  centuries  they  have  made  brick  it  was  not 
until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  that  they  were  made 
by  machinery  with  any  degree  of  perfection-  While,  in  1830, 
in  France,  Frances  Bartholomew  Thimmonnier  was  experi¬ 
menting  on.  his  crude  wooden  sewing  machine,  an  angry  mob 
of  Parisian  tailors  broke  into  his  shop  and  destroyed  his  ma¬ 
chine.  It  so  happened  about  the  same  time  in  Philadelphia, 
while  Adams  was  constructing  his  wooden  brick  machine,  an 
excited  mob  of  infuriated  briekmakers  threw  it  into  the  river. 

Macaulay  says  that  all  the  manufacturers  and  mechanical 
prosperity  came  to  England  in  the  last  one  hundred  years.  So 
in  brick  improvements  the  work  has  all  been  done  recently. 
The  inventors  of  our  machinery  have  endured  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  been  as  patient  and  produced  as  good  results  as 
those  of  any  other  undertaking.  Adams  for  the  soft  clay  ma¬ 
chine,  Gi’aves  for  the  dry  press  machine,  Cyrus  Chambers  for 
the  stiff  clay  machine  and  Barnhart  for  the  steam  shovel  are 
names  that  will  live  upon  the  scroll  of  fame  as  being  benefac¬ 
tors  to  mankind.  The  names  of  great  heroes  and  soldiers  are 
heralded  by  themselves,  as  witness  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  but  inventors  often  die  un¬ 
known.  William  Murdock,  the  inventor  for  making  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas,  was  scarcely  known,  and  such  was  his  modesty,  and 
reserve  and  indifference  to  fame  that  when  he  died  not  a 
journal  noticed  his  death.  Gas  was  known  to  the  Chinese  and 
used  by  them  centuries  and  centuries  ago.  They  obtained  it 
from  the  crevices  in  salt  mines.  It  was  only  used  for  illumin¬ 
ating  purposes  by  the  city  of  London  in  1820  and  New  York  in 
1822,  while  for  burning  brick  it  has  been  recently  applied.  So 
brick  improvements  have  not  been  delayed  any  or  little  longer 
than  those  of  any  other  calling.  It  is  like  an  interesting  ro¬ 


mance  to  read  of  the  hardships  of  Palissy,  Bottgher  and 
Wedgewood  in  their  efforts  to  improve  pottery — their  disap¬ 
pointments,  repulses  and  final  victory.  Bottgher,  an  alchemist, 
tried  to  manufacture  gold,  but  soon  found  that  the  only  sure 
way  was  to  do  it  out  of  white  clay.  If  he  could  make  the 
white  enamel  he  would  turn  clay  into  gold — dollars.  He  aban¬ 
doned  alchemy  for  pottery,  and  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his 
workshop  these  lines: 

“Almighty  God,  the  great  Creator,  has  changed  a  gold- 
maker  to  a  potter.” 

All  these  men  suffered  can  best  be  told  in  the  lines  of  Long¬ 
fellow.  He  sings: 

“Who  is  it  in  the  suburbs  here, 

This  potter  working  with  such  cheer, 

In  this  mean  house,  this  mean  attire; 

His  manly  features  bronzed  with  fire, 

Whose  figulines  and  rustic  wares 
Scarce"  find  him  bread  from  day  to  day? 

This  madman,  as  the  people  say, 

Who  breaks  his  tables  and  his  chairs, 

To  feed  his  furnace  fires,  nor  cares 
Who  goes  unfed,  if  they  are  fed, 
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Nor  who  may  live,  if  they  are  dead? 

This  alchemist  with  hollow  cheeks 
And  sunken,  searching  eyes,  who 
By  mingled  earths  and  ores  combined 
With  potency  of  fire  to  find 
Some  new  enamel  hard  and  bright 
His  dream,  his  passion,  his  delight. 

O  Palissy!  within  thy  breast 
Burned  the  hot  fever  of  unrest. 

Thine  was  the  prophet’s  vision,  thine 
The  exultation,  the  divine. 

Insanity  of  noble  minds, 

That  never  falters  nor  abates, 

But  labors,  and  endures  and  waits, 

Till  all  that  it  foresees,  it  finds, 

Or  what  it  cannot  find  creates.” 

This  time  is  the  renaissance  of  brick.  Delving  in  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  we  find  that  enameling  brick  is  a  lost  art;  that 
yellow  brick  (the  now  fashionable  fad  in  brick)  were  used 
there,  and  they  buried  their  dead  in  coffins  of  burned  clay. 
Nebuchadnezzer  and  Ramesis  and  other  rulers  stamped  their 
names  upon  the  brick.  We  have  thought  with  Macaulay, 
when  some  one  takes  his  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
piers  of  the  suspension  bridge  at  Cincinnati  and  sees  “Blair” 
stamped  upon  the  brick,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  centuries 
hence,  “when  some  lone  traveler  from  New  Zealand”  shall  be 
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seated  upon  the  broken  arch  of  some  of  the  decayed  buildings  of 
Chicago,  shall,  in  the  midst  cf  the  vast  solitude,  sketch  the 
ruins  of  that  once  great  city,  he  will  exclaim  with  wonder  as 
he  perceives  the  marks  or  footprints  of  the  big-footed  girl, 
could  such  a  mastodonic  people  have  existed  here  ages  ago? 
The  next  objects  that  attract  his  notice  will  be  the  bricks 
marked  “Purington,”  “Alsip,”  and  so  on.  He  will  ask  himself 
who  were  those  rulers,  “Purington”  and  “Alsip,”  when  did 
they  reign,  and  over  whom?  We  will  answer  that  question 
to-day.  They  were  not  monarchs  and  rulers,  kings  nor  po¬ 
tentates  of  the  earth.  They  were  workers  in  a  great  enter- 
pi'ise  that  has  so  benefited  mankind.  They  were  leaders  and 
organizers,  with  others,  in  great  movements  for  the  “ameli¬ 
oration  of  the  condition  of  their  fellow-man.”  They  were,  as 
Carlisle  has  said,  “the  captains  of  industry.”  They,  with 
others,  commanded  a  vast  industrial  army  and  directed  its 
movements  in  the  march  of  civilization.  As  a  great  captain 
has  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  soldiers,  so  should  the  director 
of  men  in  the  prosecution  of  the  brick  industry  have  the  re¬ 
spect  and  confidence  of  his  men.  It  is  an  old  saying,  “To  have 
a  good  servant  is  to  have  a  good  master.”  It  is  the  policy  of 
some  employers  to  never  give  credit  to  an  employe  for  a  good 
service  performed.  They  say  it  will  make  the  workman  think 
his  services  are  indispensable.  We  think  differently,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  to  each  and  every  one  full  meed  of  praise 
for  services  well  and  conscientiously  performed.  It  encourages 
them,  and  they  are  aware  their  services  are  appreciated  and 
strive  for  further  emulation.  We  know  of  a  man  who  had 
charge  of  a  brickworks  who  said  when  any  suggestion  or  ad¬ 
vice  was  given  him:  “You  cannot  do  that.  I  reckon  I  know. 
I  have  been  in  the  business  forty  years  ” 

That  was  the  reason  he  had  never  advanced  from  the  one 
position,  and  made  so  many  failures  because  he  would  not 
take  good  counsel.  Every  one  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  learning  and  adding  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  every 
day.  All  leaders  of  men  must  be  aware  that  the  workingman 
is  progressing  in  knowledge,  refinement,  and  that  he  is  a  free¬ 
man.  M.  Jules  Simon  observes  “that  heretofore  the  manual 
laborer  has  been  but  an  intelligent  force,  but  by  means  of 
machinery  he  is  converted  into  an  intelligent  director  of  force.” 
Abraham  Lincoln  emancipated  the  slave,  thereby  dignifying 
labor.  Electricity  has  freed  the  dumb  brutes  from  many  of 
their  burdens,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  in  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  also  lifting  labor  from  its  incubus  of  toil 
and  giving  to  man  that  time  for  repose  and  quiet,  and  allow¬ 
ing  him  to  study,  and  read  and  enjoy  all  the  delicate  refine¬ 
ments  of  life.  It  has  lifted  him  from  a  mere  drudge  to  be  a 
thinking,  active  being.  We  believe  the  workingman,  after 
many  years  of  patient  and  enduring  toil,  should  now  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enjoy  some  of  the  emoluments  of  industry.  Ruskin 
says:  “Five  thousand  a  year  to  your  talker,  and  a  shilling  a 
day  to  your  fighter,  digger  and  thinker.”  But  he  cherishes 
the  hope  that  soon  the  ploughman  will  get  a  little  more  and 
the  lawyer  a  little  less.  We  do  not  wish  to  treat  this  subject 
in  a  demagogic  manner  and  excite  the  angry  passions  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  We  believe  the  workingman’s 
conditions  have  been  considerably  bettered  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  and  that  it  is  growing  better  every  day.  We  believe  that 
in  ways,  in  the  comforts  of  home,  and  also  the  homes  of  labor, 
his  condition  has  been  vastly  improved-  Macaulay,  in  his 
history  of  England,  tells  of  the  state  of  the  English  people  in 
1680.  He  records  “other  evidence  is  extant  which  proves  that 
a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to  which  the  English  mechanic 
then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that  he  was  often  forced 
to  work  for  less.”  And  this  verse  of  poetry  he  appends  from 
an  old  ballad  in  the  British  Muesum.  The  Master  Clothier 
says: 

In  former  ages  we  used  to  give 

So  that  workfolks  like  farmers  did  live; 

But  the  times  are  changed,  we  will  make  them  know 

We  will  make  them  to  work  for  sixpence  a  day, 

Though  a  shilling  they  deserve,  if  they  had  their  just  pay. 

Our  workmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  live  in  ease; 

We  go  when  we  will,  and  we  come  when  we  please. 

Imagine  any  one  nowadays  making  any  one  do  anything, 
and  the  boss  coming  when  he  pleases,  and  a  bricklayer  work¬ 
ing  for  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  day  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours.  He  gets  now  double  the  shilling  per  hour.  Macaulay 
proceeds:  “The  more  carefully  we  examine  the  history  of  the 


past  the  more  reason  shall  we  find  to  dissent  from  those  who 
imagine  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of  new  social  evils. 
The  truth  is  that  the  evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
old.”  In  1680  the  child  labor  was  common  and  abused.  Bread 
such,  even  as  bad,  as  is  now  given  to  workhouse  inmates  was 
seldom  seen  even  on  the  trencher  of  a  yeoman  or  shopkeeper, 
and  as  for  meat,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  never 
knew  the  taste  of  it.  The  people  lived  entirely  on  rye,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats. 

John  Bright,  at  a  more  recent  date,  says:  “I  was  looking 
over  the  wages  books  of  1840,  that  throttle  piecers  were  then 
receiving  8  shillings  per  day  of  twelve  hours’  work,  and  I 
find  now  that  they  are  receiving  13  shillings  per  day  at  ten 
hours’  work — exactly  double.  At  that  time  we  had  a  black¬ 
smith  whom  I  used  to  love  to  see  strike  the  sparks  out.  His 
wages  were  22  shillings  per  week.  Our  blacksmiths  now  have 
34  shillings  per  week  and  work  ten  hours  per  day.”  So 
it  has  been  in  this  country,  a  steady  advance  in  the  wages 
and  condition  of  the  workmen  since  the  war  and  a  decline  in 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  we  believe  if  the 
workingman  is  true  to  himself  that  his  condition  will  continue 
to  steadily  improve.  Public  opinion,  which  is  law  in  this 
country,  will  still  further  espouse  his  cause.  He  must  not  be¬ 
come  entangled  with  anarchy  and  communism,  or  any  of 
the  so-called  “isms”  now  so  prevalent.  Public  opinion  will 
not  countenance  riot  or  disorder.  He  must  remember  “the 
causes  of  anarchy  and  the  poor  are  not  the  same,  but  opposite; 
all  anarchy  is  the  forerunner  of  poverty,  and  all  prosperity 
begins  in  obedience.”  The  American  people  will  not  permit 
mutiny,  havoc  or  ruin;  they  are  too  fond  of  fair  play.  We 
believe  arbitration  or  profit  sharing  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
labor  troubles.  Arbitration,  when  it  can  be  accomplished; 
profit  sharing,  when  it  is  advisable.  We  believe  the  change 
will  be  by  peaceful  revolution,  and  will  be  accomplished  grad¬ 
ually.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  force.  John  Bright 
said  to  some  striking  workmen:  “Neither  act  of  Parliament 
nor  act  of  multitude  can  keep  up  wages.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  successful  exponent  of  profit 
sharing  was  Jean  Le  Claire,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  France 
has  been  indebted  to  him  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
pleasing  and  useful  lives  lived  within  her  borders  in  the  last 
hundred  years.  In  early  years  he  was  a  mason's  assistant, 
and  finally  became  a  house  painter-  He  moved  to  Paris  and 
engaged  in  that  business,  and  that  time  painters  were  the 
most  dissolute  and  unreliable  workmen  in  that  gay  city.  He  in¬ 
troduced  zinc  for  making  paint,  and  opened  zinc  mines  and 
was  eminently  famous  as  a  painter.  He  employed  many 
hands.  He  had  hundreds  in  his  pay.  Like  all  good  men  who 
have  cha,rge  of  an  industry,  he  wished  to  originate  the  best 
plan  of  dealing  with  his  men.  After  much  thought  he  struck 
upon  the  idea  of  profit  sharing.  He  figured  on  the  difference 
between  a  good  workman  and  a  tolerable  workman  at  25  cents 
per  day,  and  calculated  if  all  the  men  had  an  interest  in  his 
business  and  worked  as  carefully  and  economically  as  he  did 
the  profits  of  the  year’s  business  would  be  so  increased  that 
he  could  give  them  a  liberal  share  of  those  profits  and  yet  be 
himself  a  gainer.  After  figuring  on  it  for  five  years  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  try  it.  His  own  workmen  discountenanced  the 
movement.  Louis  Philippe's  government  denounced  it  as  sa¬ 
voring  of  revolution.  Finally,  gathering  his  men  together,  he 
placed  upon  the  table  11,886  francs  and  told  them  to  divide  it 
as  their  share  of  the  profits  of  the  last  year’s  business.  They 
divided,  and  after  that  there  was  no  suspicion  among  the 
men.  He  continued  the  plan  each  year  thereafter,  even  ex¬ 
tending  the  benefits  to  those  who  had  worked  only  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days.  The  second  year  he  distributed  12,000 
francs.  The  sum  increased  that  was  divided  among  the  em¬ 
ployes,  but  still  more  to  the  employer.  He  retired  in  1865  a 
millionaire,  but  he  also  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the 
business,  and  the  establishment  has  remained  famous  and 
prosperous.  Another  notable  instance  in  France  was  Jean 
Baptiste  Godin,  first  manufacturer  of  cast-iron  stoves.  He 
provided  one  commodious  apartment  house  or  cluster  of  houses 
for  his  workmen.  At  nominal  rent  to  each  employe  he  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  good,  comfortable  apartments  for  each  fam¬ 
ily,  and  general  parlors,  gymnasiums,  libraries  and  gardens 
for  all.  He  thus  housed  1,800  people,  512  of  whom  were  chil¬ 
dren,  at  less  cost  than  they  were  paying  for  their  filthy,  un¬ 
healthy  and  inconvenient  houses.  There  was  a  society  met  in 
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this  house,  which  they  called  the  “Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Peace  and  Arbitration.”  The  latter,  which  is  so  ably  and 
strenuously  advocated  by  that  distinguished  gentleman,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Sayward,  Secretary  of  the  National  Builders’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  M.  Godin  never  had  a  dispute  with  his  men.  They 
stated  their  grievance  and  he  explained  his  position,  and  they 
replied  and  he  listened  patiently  and  in  the  end  both  came  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  their  difficulties.  M  Godin  said  instead  of 
fighting  sanguinary  battles  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  industrial 
war,  and  unjust  competition  was  cutting  the  wages  of  the  labor¬ 
er,  which  we  wished  to  check  by  the  syndicating  of  all  manufac¬ 
turers  and  by  co-operation  and  profit  sharing  with  the  men- 
We  could  enumerate  many  more  cases  in  England  and  France, 
but  have  not  the  time  now.  We  notice  in  this  country  it  has 
and  is  being  successfully  prosecuted.  We  noticed  $12,000  was 
distributed  last  week  among  workmen  in  a  musical  instrument 
factory  in  Indiana  owned  by  some  Congressman.  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  several  years  for  Procter  &  Gamble,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Ivory  soap,  near  Cincinnati,  to  do  this,  and  it  has 
worked  admirably.  Only  the  other  day  they  distributed  their 
semi-annual  dividend  among  workmen  of  $12,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  each  workman  receives  a  div¬ 
idend  on  the  amount  of  his  annual  salary.  This  was  made  a 
gala  occasion  for  feasting,  dancing,  speaking  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments.  Silently,  surely  and  slowly  will  this  plan  be  grad¬ 
ually  adopted  by  all  the  proprietors  of  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  we  firmly  believe. 

The  successful  director  of  a  brickworks  should  travel  and 
become  familiar  with  the  different  methods  of  manufacture 
in  different  places.  Shakspeare  says:  “Home-keeping  youths 
have  ever  homely  wits.”  So  the  home-staying  brick  man  will 
have  narrow  and  contracted  views.  Clayworkers  should  read 
and  subscribe  for  all  the  clay  journals.  It  takes  men  of  brains 
now  to  manufacture  brick,  and  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  There  are  several  good  publications. 
Take  them  all,  and  learn  what  your  contemporaries  are  doing. 
The  manufacturer  of  clay,  especially  brick,  should  be  familiar 
with  literature  and  art.  He  will  find  that'  burned  clay  or  pot¬ 
tery  was  what  the  ancients  made  their  artistic  adornments- 
That  upon  burned  clay  tablets  we  read  their  traditions  of  his¬ 
tory— their  literature  and  their  religion.  There  we  get  the 
record  of  the  past  ages.  Have  you  ever  realized  what  a 
beautiful,  what  a  useful  and  what  a  valuable  commodity  clay 
is?  How  indispensable  it  is  to  the  use  of  man?  Of  this  was 
man  made  by  his  Creator.  It  is  more  precious  than  rubies  or 
fine  gold.  Poets  have  sung  of  its  importance  and  of  its  use 
in  the  creation  of  man.  The  great  Bard  said:  “Why  may  not 
imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  until  we  find 
it  stopping  a  bung-hole?”  Byron  said  of  the  slain  at  Waterloo: 
“The  earth  is  covered  with  other  clay,  which  her  own  clay 
shall  cover.” 

So  might  we  conjure  in  our  mind  the  beautiful  vase  from 
the  Rookwood  pottery  that  adorns  my  lady’s  chamber  being 
made  from  the  dust  of  some  gallant,  and  now  in  this  new 
form  be  attending  again  on  my  lady;  or,  some  devotee  of 
Bacchus  return  in  the  form  of  a  jug  to  be  filled  with  wine, 
for  does  not  Stoddard  sing: 

“When  I  die  (the-  day  be  far), 

Should  the  potters  make  a  jar 
Out  of  this  poor  clay  of  mine, 

Let  the  jug  be  filled  with  wine. 
***** 

In  the  market  place  one  day 
I  saw  a  potter  stamping  claj  ; 

And  the  clay  beneath  his  tread 
Lifted  up  its  voice  and  said, 

‘Potter,  gentle  with  me  be, 

I  was  once  a  man  like  thee.’  ” 

Then,  whether  a  brick  you  mold,  or  the  “more  fragile  forms 
of  clay”  you  fashion,  be  careful  with  this  valuable  material, 
for  the  Bible,  the  greatest  of  all  books,  says  in  Job:  “I  also 
am  formed  out  of  clay.”  Therefore,  if  you  would  learn  the 
uses  of  clay  and  become  acquainted  with  the  best  workers  of 
clay,  and  the  best  specimens  of  men  made  out  of  clay  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  There  you  will  grasp  by  the 
hand  in  the  fraternal  bonds  of  fellowship  such  men  as  Jesse 
Adams,  whom  his  State  has  honored  by  calling  to  its  councils; 
Anthony  Ittner,  whom  we  all  love,  and  has  graced  the  Nation’s 
House  of  Representatives;  Purington,  who  has  done  the  State 


some  service;  Crafts  and  Gates,  noted  for  their  wit,  and  many 
more  agreeable  companions.  We  miss  in  the  throng  Moulding, 
Barnhart,  Judge  Oldfield,  Siner  and  the  genial  Merwin,  our 
former  secretary,  who  went  all  too  soon.  We  miss  them;  they 
are  absent  to-day,  but  they  filled  the  allotted  span  of  their 
too  short  lives.  Let  us,  while  we  live,  so  make  use  of  our  time 
that  by  rectitude  of  conduct,  honesty  of  purpose  and  good 
works  performed  we  may,  like  our  departed  brothers,  leave 
an  impress  upon  the  age  and  body  of  the  time.  Then,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  let  us  say  as  Longfellow  makes  the  potter  sing: 

Turn!  Turn!  my  wheel,  turn  round  and  round 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound 
So  spins  the  flying  world  away; 

This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand, 

Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand, 

For  some  must  follow  and  some  command 
Though  all  are  made  of  clay. 

Turn!  Turn!  my  wheel;  all  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange, 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay; 

The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane, 

The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain, 

The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again 
To-morrow  be  to-day. 

Turn!  Turn!  my  wheel;  all  life  is  brief, 

What  now  is  bud  will  soon  be  leaf, 


Jambs  Taylor,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

What  now  is  leaf  will  soon  decay; 

The  wind  blows  East,  the  wind  blows  West, 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin’s  nest 
Will  soon  have  wings,  and  beak,  and  breast, 
And  flutter  and  fly  away. 

Turn!  Turn!  my  wheel;  this  earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar; 

And  shall  it  to  the  potter  say, 

What  malcest  thou?  Thou  hast  no  hand? 

As  men  who  think  to  understand 
A  world  by  their  Creator  planned, 

Who  wiser  is  than  they. 

Turn!  Turn!  my  wheel;  ’tis  Nature's  plan 
The  child  should  grow  into  the  man, 

The  man  grow  wrinkled,  old  and  gray; 

In  youth  the  heart  exults  and  sings, 

The  pulses  leap,  the  feet  have  wings; 

In  age  the  cricket  chirps  and  brings 
The  harvest  home  of  day. 

Turn!  Turn!  my  wheel;  the  human  race 
Of  every  tongue,  of  every  place, 
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Caucasian,  Coptic  or  Malay, 

All  that  inhabit  this  great  earth. 

Whatever  be  their  rank  or  worth. 

Are  kindred  and  allied  by  birth, 

And  made  of  the  same  clay. 

Turn!  Turn!  my  wheel;  what  is  begun 
At  daybreak  must  at  dark  be  done. 

To-morrow  will  be  another  day; 

To-morrow  the  hot  furnace  flame 

Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frame, 

And  stamp  with  honor  or  with  shame 
These  vessels  made  of  clay. 

Stop!  Stop!  my  wheel.  Too  soon!  Too  soon! 

The  noon  will  be  the  afternoon. 

Too  soon  to-day  be  yesterday; 

Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past, 

And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  last, 

And  trodden  into  clay. 

President  Eggers:  According  to  our  programme,  Mr. 
Frank  B.  McAvoy  is  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  McAvoy  does  not  appear  to  be 
present  just  now.  At  the  time  I  assigned  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Blair  I  expected  something  on  the  topic  named  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  as  Mr.  McAvoy  has  been  engaged  the  past 
season  in  erecting  what  I  suppose  will  be  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  country— I  know  he  is  capable  of  building  the 
best— I  thought  he  could  tell  us  something  very  interesting 
in  regard  to  brickyard  construction  this  year.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  us  his  experiences  later. 

President  Eggers:  We  will  now  listen  to  Mr.  Orton’s 
paper. 

Mr.  Orton:  I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  has  been  a  case 
where  one  man’s  thunder  was  more  completely  stolen  than 
this  case  this  morning.  Mr.  Mead  has  already  said  what  I 
intended  to  say.  Of  course,  he  has  said  it  a  great  deal  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  could.  I  almost  hesitate  to  read  my  paper,  but 
perhaps  it  is  best  that  I  contribute  my  quota.  The  general 
subject  of  clay  testing  was  too  large  for  me,  and  I  thought  I 
had  better  say  a  little  about  one  kind  of  clay  testing. 

THE  TESTING  OF  CLAY  PAVING  MATERIAL. 

By  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  E.  M. 

No  subject  has  been  so  much  in  the  mind  of  the  claywork¬ 
ing  public  during  the  last  five  years  as  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  clay  paving  material-  Certainly  no  subject  has  re¬ 
ceived  such  constant  and  such  able  discussion  in  the  trade 
journals,  and  these  are  the  best  index  we  have  of  the  trend  of 
popular  thought.  There  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  awaken 
surprise  after  all,  for  the  metoric  rise  and  splendid  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  industry  has  been  such  as  to  challenge  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  even  those  to  whom  this  subject  has  no  other 
than  a  general  interest.  But  to  those  who,  like  this  present 
body,  are  intimately  interested  from  every  point  of  view  the 
subject  has  so  far  constantly  gained  in  fascination. 

We  have  usually  referred  to  it  as  a  new  industry,  and  va¬ 
rious  writers  have,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  sketched  its 
recent  history  and  to  prove  its  first  authentic  use.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  this  view;  nei¬ 
ther  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  sporadic  and  iso¬ 
lated  cases  of  the  use  of  brick  pavement  have  had  a  wide 
occurrence  for  long  periods  in  the  past.  But,  viewing  the 
present  industry  as  a  whole,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  high 
quality  of  the  materials  demanded  and  the  skill  and  perfection 
attained  in  their  use,  it  is  certainly  new  to  the  world,  and  to 
the  American  people  belongs  the  credit  of  this  great  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  path  of  comfort  and  civilization. 

We  may  properly  point  to  this  story  as  a  fit  illustration 
of  our  American  characteristics,  and  may  see  in  the  rapidity 
and  solidity  of  the  growth  of  brick  paving  a  fair  index  of  the 
acuteness  and  energy  of  the  national  mind.  But,  indulging 
ourselves  in  such  pleasing  retrospects  is  somewhat  dangerous. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  in  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  these 
considerations  that  matters  of  great  import  are  still  awaiting 
our  consideration,  and  that  on  the  wisdom  and  good  will  which 
we  of  this  generation  bring  to  the  settlement  of  all  the  open 
questions  that  arise  before  us  now  depends  the  future  pride 
and  future  prosperity  of  the  generations  to  come. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  progress  of  the  industry  has 


been  continuously  in  the  direction  of  strength  and  stability. 
Many  questions  have  naturally  arisen,  both  in  regards  to# 
choice  of  material,  methods  of  manufacture  and  methods  of 
use  of  the  product,  and  while  some  errors  have  been  commit¬ 
ted,  some  false  views  advocated  and  some  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  accepted,  still  the  great  mass  of  experience  so  far  at¬ 
tained  has  been  without  any  serious  sacrifices  to  the  future 
popularity  of  the  material.  This  statement  is  a  most  remark¬ 
able  one,  and  to  many  may  seem  to  merit  contradiction.  What 
other  industry  can  be  brought  forward  whose  progress  from 
infancy  to  manhood’s  strength  has  brought  no  severe  reverse 
or  heavy  loss? 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  fact,  and  one  which  has  so  far 
been  very  scantily  acknowledged  in  the  literature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  paving  material  is  only 
a  new  form  of  an  old  class  of  ware;  that  for  fifty  years  or 
more  two  industries  have  been  steadily,  faithfully  and  ardu¬ 
ously  working  out  the  practical  facts  on  which  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  vitrified  materials  rest.  These  two  are  the  fire¬ 
brick  industries  and  the  sewer-pipe  industries.  The  former 
have  been  engaged  so  far,  like  our  esteemed  friends  in  the 
present  Congress,  in  mastering  the  science  of  how  not  to  do 
it.  That  is,  they  have  been  studying  vitrification  as  an  en¬ 
emy  and  learning  how  to  avoid  it,  while  sewer-pipe  men 
have  on  the  other  hand  zealously  sought  to  obtain  the  key  to 
its  control. 

To  these  two  industries  we  owe  the  most  of  what  we  know 
of  the  preparation  of  hard  clay  and  nonplastic  materials  for 
use;  of  the  drying  of  such  wares  without  detriment  to  either 
structure  or  shape;  of  the  burning  to  the  proper  degree  of 
chemical  combinations,  and  of  the  use  of  kilns  by  which  vitri¬ 
fied  wares  can  be  produced  with  mercantile  success.  It  has 
been  admitted  previously  that  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  is  a  new  industry.  So  it  is,  but  after  all  it  is  only  the 
production  of  a  new  form  of  product  from  a  body  mixture, 
and  with  apparatus  already  of  well-known  and  well-proved 
utility.  Such  a  division  of  credit  will  probably  not  be  popular 
among  the  brickmakers  of  the  country.  They  would  much 
prefer  to  see  the  honor  of  this  addition  to  their  craft  brought 
to  their  doors.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  paving  brick  in¬ 
dustry  of  to-day  the  old-time  brickmakers  have  taken  the 
lead?  Have  they  shown  us  how  to  handle  the  fire  clays  a.nd 
shales,  what  kinds  of  mechanical  aids  to  employ  and  what 
kinds  of  kilns  to  use?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  point 
plainly  in  the  other  direction,  and  that  since  the  evolution 
of  the  paving  brick  industry  the  knowledge  of  its  achieve¬ 
ments  has  been  working  like  leaven  upon  the  whole  body  of 
brickmakers,  and  that  their  rapid  progress  and  present  ac¬ 
tivity  is  a  result,  and  not  a  cause. 

However  these  views  may  be  received  among  you  all,  I 
doubt  if  any  one  would  wish  to  dispute  that  at  least  one  great 
danger  has  menaced  the  industry  from  its  first  inception,  and 
that  it  now  hangs  over  us  as  darkly  as  at  any  previous  time. 
It  has  grown  too  fast.  It  is  like  an  overgrown  boy — tall  and 
awkward,  with  soft  bones  and  elbows  at  every  joint.  Not  but 
what  its  bones  are  big  enough  to  make  a  large  man  some  time, 
but  the  sinews  and  tendons  which  bind  them  together  are  now 
too  weak  to  more  than  sustain  its  present  weight. 

The  special  sources  of  danger  to  our  common  interests  in 
the  rapidity  of  the  extension  of  our  paving  brick  trade  are  as 
follows:  First.  Too  eager  competition,  by  which  all  beginners 
force  their  way  into  market  at  any  cost,  and  find  that  to  keep 
their  head  above  water  quality  and  uniformity  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed  to  quantity  of  output.  This  danger  is  most  common  and 
widespread,  and  has  led  to  heavy  private  losses  and  some 
damage  to  the  reputation  of  the  trade.  A  second  source  of 
danger  lies  in  the  very  small  actual  knowledge  so  far  ob¬ 
tained,  even  by  the  best  experts,  as  to  the  actual  qualities 
needed  in  good  paving  material.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  time 
is  a  great  factor.  In  this  matter  the  manufacturers  and  the 
consumers,  as  represented  by  their  municipal  engineers,  have 
been  constantly  at  war;  it  has  been  a  wordy  one  at  best,  and 
as  opinions  have  been  the  weapons  used  the  mortality  has 
not  been  great  and  the  contestants  have  mostly  lived  to  meet 
on  other  hard-fought  fields.  In  these  conflicts,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  under  my  observation,  the  manufacturers  have  been 
long  odds  ahead  of  their  opponents — the  engineers — as  far  as 
actual  knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue  is  concerned.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  so,  for  they  represent  the  skill 
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which  has  made  this  one  branch  of  clay  working  a  specialty 
and  a  science;  while  of  the  municipal  engineers,  those  who 
are  really  well-trained  men  have  in  most  cases  been  educated 
before  this  subject  formed  the  basis  of  any  engineering  in¬ 
quiry,  and  so,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  come  to  the  con¬ 
test  only  qualified  as  far  as  a  good  engineering  education  can 
fit  them. 

But  though  the  manufacturers  have  most  generally  had 
the  right  on  their  side  in  these  contests,  it  has  been  generally 
the  case  that  they  have  been  overridden  and  outmaneuvered. 
Case  after  case  could  be  cited  of  wholesale  condemnation  of 
bricks  on  faults  which  are  trivial,  and  which  have  no  real 
bearing  on  the  value  or  endurance  of  the  material  in  actual 
use.  The  responsibility  of  this  injustice  falls  on  our  own 
shoulders,  and  no  others.  In  the  eagerness  of  competition  the 
makers  of  paving  material  have  fostered  the  engineers  in  their 
erroneous  ideas  and  unjust  limitations,  and  each  in  turn  has 
had  to  take  his  own  medicine.  There  are  no  standards  of 
value;  there  are  no  official  tests;  there  is  even  no  authority  to 
whom  to  refer.  If  an  engineer  sets  up  a  standard  we  must  do 
our  best  to  fill  it,  no  matter  whether  its  specifications  are  just 
and  real  discriminations  or  merely  prejudices. 

Before  going  further  in  this  discussion  it  would  perhaps 
make  the  ground  more  clear  to  some  if  the  tests  so  far  applied 
to  paving  material  should  be  briefly  described  and  their  rela¬ 
tive  value  set  forth.  The  qualities  which  a  city  street  must 
have  to  be  a  profitable  investment  to  its  builders  are:  First, 
durability  under  the  kind  of  traffic  it  will  have  to  endure; 
second,  smoothness  without  slipperiness;  third,  good  sanitary 
qualities;  fourth,  cheapness.  Without  discussing  at  this  time 
the  relative  merits  of  brick  compared  to  other  forms  of  pav¬ 
ing  materials,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  now  accepted  as  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  streets  of  this  generation. 

A  brick,  to  enable  it  to  endure  the  various  sources  of  wear 
and  disintegration  to  which  it  must  be  exposed  in  the  street, 
must  possess  the  following  qualities:  First,  vitrification;  sec¬ 
ond,  toughness;  third,  uniformity.  The  term  vitrification  has 
been  discussed  widely  among  the  makers  and  users  of  paving- 
brick,  and  in  the  conventions  of  this  body  it  has  had  frequent 
argument.  The  old-time  definition,  as  given  in  dictionaries 
and  cyclopedias,  is  entirely  unable  to  settle  the  question,  fcr 
the  term  has  now  a  technical  significance  of  its  own.  Vitreous 
means  glassy,  and  a  vitrified  fracture  or  a  vitrified  mass  used 
to  mean  a  glassy  fracture  or  a  glassy  mass.  But  in  dealing 
with  clay  wares  the  term  has  come  to  mean  that  the  particles 
of  the  body  have  been  united  in  chemical  combination  by 
means  of  heat,  or,  at  least,  that  this  action  has  been  begun, 
if  not  wholly  completed. 

Under  this  meaning  a  brick  may  have  a  stony  fracture 
rather  than  a  glassy  one;  indeed,  in  good  materials  a  glassy 
fracture  in  a  sound  brick  is  unusual.  Therefore  the  glassy 
appearance  of  the  ware  cannot  be  made  the  criterion  of  its 
vitrification.  But  a  most  convenient  test  of  the  extent  to  which 
chemical  combination  has  taken  place  is  furnished  by  the 
porosity  of  the  burnt  ware.  As  all  of  you  know,  a  salmon 
brick  will  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  water,  but  as  it  is  harder 
burnt  its  appetite  decreases,  till  finally,  in  a  black  and  glassy 
arch  brick,  no  appreciable  quantity  will  be  absorbed.  Some 
clays  which  are  so  sandy  or  so  refractory  that  they  do  not 
begin  to  fuse  at  ordinary  kiln  temperatures  can  never  be  made 
to  come  within  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term  vitrified, 
for  when  burnt  until  hard  and  strong  they  still  are  porous 
and  offer  easy  opportunity  to  the  capillary  flow  of  water. 
They  might  be  vitrified  by  use  of  special  apparatus  and  spe¬ 
cial  temperatures,  but  under  the  treatment  within  commer¬ 
cial  reach  these  clays  cannot  produce  vitrified  wares  at  all. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  set  an  arbitrary  standard 
of  absorption  which  shall  be  understood  as  defining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  bricks  in  the  scale  of  vitrification,  for  it  is  familiar 
and  obvious  to  all  that  a  porous  brick,  affording  free  inlet  to 
water,  will  surely  be  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  frost,  even 
if  it  be  hard  enough  and  tough  enough  to  endure  the  friction 
and  blows  of  ordinary  traffic. 

Just  what  this  limit  must  be  is  still  an  open  question.  The 
practice  of  the  engineers  in  different  cities  is  now  quite  widely 
different,  and  some  whose  official  standards  are  placed  high 
enough  to  exclude  the  majority  of  all  bricks  manufactured  are 
anything  but  particular  in  enforcing  the  standard  in  actual 
receipts  of  material.  In  such  cases  the  official  limit  only 


serves  as  a  convenient  club  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  levy  toll  on  the  maker  of  the  brick, 
or,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  exercise  a  personal  preference  or 
unfair  partiality  in  selection  of  materials. 

If  this  view  of  vitrification  be  accepted,  that  is,  that  it 
means  simply  a  degree  of  chemical  combination  has  taken 
place  among  the  particles  of  the  clay,  so  that  the  porosity  of 
the  latter  has  been  to  a  large  extent  overcome,  then  it  seems 
necessary  to  accept  also  the  use  of  absorption  as  a  means  of 
testing  to  what  extent  porosity  still  exists. 

While  vitrification  undoubtedly  is  closely  related  to  other 
physical  phenomena  in  the  brick,  still  it  is  not  possible  to  di¬ 
rectly  use  any  of  them  as  a  means  of  its  measurement.  For 
instance,  hardness  has  much  in  common  with  vitrification, 
yet  we  have  no  data  to  show  that  the  maximum  hardness 
and  the  maximum  vitrification  coincide  even  in  any  one  clay, 
or  that  any  standard  degree  of  hardness  could  be  taken  to 
indicate  a  corresponding  degree  of  porosity  in  a  number  of 
different  clays.  Similarly  with  physical  strength  or  tough¬ 
ness  which  is  known  to  increase  as  the  vitrification  increases, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  is  also  extremely  probable  that 
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beyond  a  certain  point  the  strength  decreases  as  the  vitrifica¬ 
tion  still  increases.  But  as  porosity  is  the  evil  which  enables 
frost  and  weather  to  decompose  and  break  up  the  brick,  so 
also  is  absorption  bound  to  be  its  means  of  measurement- 
Second.  The  quality  which  we  denominate  toughness,  elas¬ 
ticity  or  elastic  strength,  is,  next  to  vitrification,  the  essential 
attribute  of  paving  material.  In  some  climates  it  is  likely 
that  it  might  be  considered  as  more  important  than  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  But  in  our  climate  we  must  urge  against  this  that  if  a 
brick  is  vitrified  till  it  is  able  to  stand  frost  with  impunity  it 
will  last  some  time  even  if  very  brittle,  as  when  in  position 
in  the  street  it  is  protected  on  three  sides  from  blows  or  fric¬ 
tion.  But  if  a  brick  is  porous,  and  therefore  vulnerable  to 
frost,  it  makes  no  difference  how  strong  it  may  be  physically, 
for  its  life  is  ended  after  exposure  to  the  first  severe  wintei* 
weather.  In  other  words,  the  vitrified  brittle  brick  may  last 
a  long  time  and  the  strong  but  porous  brick  cannot  last  but 
a  short  time. 

This  quality  of  physical  toughness  or  elasticity  to  strains, 
which  enable  the  brick  to  endure  the  countless  blows  and 
wear  and  tear  of  daily  use,  is  one  which  we  cannot  define  or 
explain.  It  is  not  a  function  of  chemical  composition.  At 
least  we  have  not  yet  found  the  key  to  its  explanation.  It  is 
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largely  influenced,  we  know,  by  the  rapidity  of  burning,  the 
degree  of  vitrification,  by  the  homogeneity  of  the  material, 
and,  most  of  all,  by  the  slowness  of  the  cooling  or  annealing. 

The  importance  of  this  last  item  exceeds  all  of  the  other 
conditions.  If  the  cooling  is  accomplished  gradually  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  sure  to  be  more  elastic  thereby.  But  if  all  other 
qualifications  have  been  observed  and  the  clay  Is  cooled  by 
direct  exposure  to  cool  air,  it  will  be  brittle  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  term  “annealed  bricks’’  has  been  suggested  to 
replace  the  term  vitrified  bricks,  in  discussing  paving  ma¬ 
terial,  as  a  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  treatment.  The  old  title,  however,  is  not  likely  to  give 
way  to  this  newer  name,  as  the  latter  is  not  as  technically 
exact  or  accurate  as  is  the  first.  A  brick  may  be  annealed 
without  being  at  all  fit  for  making  a  good  paver.  Annealing 
is  the  process  of  molecular  rearrangement  which  happens 
when  a  highly  heated  body  is  subjected  to  slow  cooling.  This 
molecular  change  always  tends  to  increase  the  toughness  and 
decrease  the  hardness  of  the  body,  and,  if  a  brick  had  not 
been  vitrified  at  all,  it  could  still  be  damaged  by  rapid  cool¬ 
ing  and  improved  by  slow  cooling.  But  vitrified  means  a 
definite  physical  condition,  which,  when  present,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  good  qualities,  to  some  extent  at  least.  A  brick,  if 
vitrified,  is  sure  to  be  good  in  part.  A  brick  might  be  an¬ 
nealed  and  still  be  worthless  as  a  paver,  because  the  tem¬ 
perature  necessary  for  chemical  combination  in  the  clay  had 
not  been  reached;  but  if  a  brick  is  both  vitrified  and  annealed 
it  is  at  its  best- 

The  various  means  so  far  employed  in  testing  toughness 
or  elastic  strength  have  been  quite  numerous.  The  rattling 
or  tumbling  test  is  by  all  means  the  most  important.  First, 
because  it  is  most  easily  applied;  second,  because  it  requires 
no  machinery  beyond  what  can  be  had  in  all  medium-sized 
towns;  third,  because  it  brings  in  a  competitive  feature,  in 
which  unfair  means  are  not  easily  taken  to  screen  any  one 
brick  from  receiving  its  share  of  the  strain,  and,  fourth,  be¬ 
cause  it  copies  more  closely,  perhaps,  than  any  other  test  yet 
introduced  the  kind  of  wear  and  the  force  of  the  blows  to 
which  the  brick  must  be  exposed  in  actual  use. 

While  all  of  these  statements  are  true,  yet  the  tumbling 
test  may  be  so  applied  as  to  render  them  all  untrue.  The 
best  brick  ever  made  can  be  reduced  to  a  powder  in  a  tum¬ 
bling  barrel.  In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  mills  in  use  in 
grinding  rock  for  potteries  and  cement  works  which  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  tumbling  barrels,  in  which  the  daily 
output  is  several  tons  of  powdered  stone,  fine  enough  to  pass 
a  100  mesh  sieve. 

Obviously  to  expose  bricks  to  such  a  tumbling  mill  would 
be  foolish,  for  even  if  it  is  competitive  and  as  fair  for  one 
as  another,  still  the  truest  results  will  certainly  be  obtained 
when  the  conditions  of  the  test  are  as  close  as  possible  to 
those  of  usage.  Similarly,  the  tumbling  can  be  made  so  mild 
and  ineffective  that  it  hardly  wears  off  the  kiln  sand  from 
the  samples,  and  naturally  tells  no  news  of  the  relative  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  brick. 

A  new  tumbling  barrel  or  rattler  has  been  lately  put  on 
the  market,  in  which  the  inside  lining  of  the  cylinder  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  brick  to  be  tested,  and  the  charge  of  iron,  etc., 
is  made  to  fall  on  to  and  rub  past  these  various  surfaces  of 
brick  exposed.  This  certainly  brings  the  test  more  closely  into 
correspondence  with  actual  conditions,  as  it  only  wears  one 
face  at  a  time  and  enables  brick  which  are  structurally  weak 
to  make  a  better  record  than  they  could  if  attacked  on  all 
sides  at  once. 

Another  method  of  testing  brick  by  use  of  frictional  or 
surface  wear  is  the  grinding  table,  as  used  by  pressed  brick- 
makers  in  producing  fine  architectural  designs.  Grinding  is, 
however,  purely  a  determination  of  hardness,  and  not  of 
strength  or  elasticity,  and  hardness  has  already  been  shown 
to  be  not  very  closely  related  with  the  best  results  in  paving 
materials.  Still  further  methods  have  been  proposed,  such 
as  paving  small  areas  and  subjecting  this  to  the  wear  of  heav¬ 
ily  loaded  and  rapidly  traveling  wheels.  Or  paving  the  floor 
of  grinding  pans  or  tracers  and  letting  these  massive  wheels 
exercise  the  double  effect  of  tangential  friction  and  vertical 
blow.  Such  means  of  testing  can  unquestionably  be  employed 
to  settle  with  great  accuracy  the  questions  arising  in  paving 
brick  disputes.  But  the  cost,  of  the  apparatus,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  making  a  test,  and  the  large  amount  of  attention 


or  supervision  necessary  in  conducting  it  make  these  methods 
too  cumbersome  to  become  practical  in  our  busy  times. 

Other  means  than  merely  frictional  strains  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  widely  used  in  paving  tests.  These  are  the  crush¬ 
ing  and  transverse  tests  applied  by  use  of  mechanical  testing 
machinery.  In  crushing  a  brick  under  the  pressure  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  hydraulic  ram  the  force  generated  is  used  in  bursting 
asunder  the  bonds  of  particle  to  particle  and  atom  to  atom, 
and  the  power  required  will  vary  with  several  factors. 

First.  The  uniformity  of  the  body  and  its  freedom  from 
all  structural  defects.  To  withstand  great  compression  a  body 
must  have  no  soft  spots  or  hard  ones,  it  must  have  no  cracks 
or  fissures  or  laminations.  Second.  It  must  be  dense;  that 
is,  its  particles  must  be  united  as  closely  as  possible  to  each 
other  without  intervening  spaces.  Third.  Its  surfaces  must 
be  parallel,  or  the  pressure  must  be  applied  in  some  way  so 
as  to  secure  an  even  strain  over  the  whole  area  under  test. 
Bricks  with  high  spots  or  a  lumpy  exterior  will  crack  early 
under  strain,  as  the  power  concentrates  on  the  points  first 
resisting  it. 

But  the  absolute  hardness  or  the  elastic  strength  are  not 
really  of  prime  importance  in  making  a  high  record  on  the 
crushing  table.  On  this  account  dry  press  bricks  always  stand 
proportionately  high  strains  in  crushing,  because  they  are 
structurally  sound  and  dense,  though  seldom  vitrified,  and 
generally  of  low  elastic  strength. 

For  these  reasons  the  use  of  the  crushing  tests  do  not  seem 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  It  tells  us  facts  obtainable 
in  no  other  way,  it  is  true,  and  it  can  be  made  fairly  com¬ 
petitive,  so  that  all  bricks  have  an  equal  chance,  but,  after 
all,  what  it  tells  us  is  not  what  we  need  to  know.  Because 
a  brick  stands  a  high  crushing  test  we  need  not  necessarily 
expect  it  to  be  vitrified,  or  because  it  is  strong  under  the  hy¬ 
draulic  piston  need  we  expect  it  will  endure  the  effects  of 
thousands  of  quick,  sharp  blows  from  horses’  iron-shod  feet. 
It  may  be  very  brittle,  and  yet  require  a  heavy  pressure  to 
disrupt  it.  It  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  that  a  brick  in 
actual  use  in  the  street  could  under  any  conditions  be  so 
placed  as  to  receive  any  strain  approximating  its  ultimate 
crushing  point,  and  therefore  any  value  in  the  crushing 
strength  must  be  had  from  its  reflected  light  on  the  elastic 
strength  or  vitrification  or  the  structural  strength  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  As  already  shown,  it  does  not  contribute  any  trust¬ 
worthy  facts  toward  the  first  two  problems;  toward  the  last 
it  is  a  somewhat  useful  guide.  Similarly  for  the  transverse 
or  shearing  stress,  conditions  when  this  strain  might  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  actual  use  are  very  rare.  A  heavy  strain  on  one  end 
of  a  brick  would  in  most  cases  tilt  up  the  other  end  rather 
than  break  the  brick  in  two.  The  real  value  of  the  test  is 
not,  therefore,  direct,  but  merely  furnishes  inferential  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  qualities  we  need  to  know- 

Besides  these  various  forms  of  mechanical  tests,  paving 
bricks  have  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  in  a  number 
of  instances  as  a  means  of  forming  a  conception  of  the  value 
of  the  material.  At  the  present  time  the  use  of  chemistry 
in  clayworking  operations  is  so  limited  that  when,  here  and 
there,  analyses  are  made  we  lack  the  key  of  frequent  and 
constant  use  to  put  the- information  into  proper  place.  The 
principal  fact  so  far  elicited  by  chemical  work  in  testing  pav¬ 
ing  brick  is  that  many  of  the  standard  grades  of  brick  in 
the  markets,  coming  from  different  localities  and  different 
clays,  have  still  a  remarkable  similarity  in  their  mineral  com¬ 
positions.  In  Ohio  the  shale  clays  in  use  in  eight  or  ten  of 
the  largest  works  vary  very  little  from  the  general  average 
of  all,  and  the  typical  or  average  analysis  indicates  a  clay 
rich  in  silica  and  influxing  ingredients.  The  fire  clays  sim¬ 
ilarly  analyzed  show  a  more  aluminous  and  less  fusible  na¬ 
ture,  which  fact  accords  with  their  behavior  under  fire,  and 
also  their  higher  absorption. 

The  principal  methods  in  use  in  testing  paving  brick  have 
now  been  mentioned  and  their  relative  usefulness  been  roughly 
canvassed. 

What  is  our  present  state  of  information  as  to  the  real 
value  of  these  tests  and  the  proper  way  to  execute  them? 
What  have  we  gained  from  ten  years'  experience  in  making 
such  tests? 

Let  us  first  consider  tests  of  vitrification.  Are  we  all  united 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  itself?  I  doubt  it.  I  have 
heard  most  divergent  views  advanced  on  this  fundamental 
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principle.  And  if  all  were  to  accept  the  meaning  of  the  term 
as  herein  indicated  there  remains  the  question,  how  much 
absorption  is  allowable  in  bricks  to  be  laid  in  such  climates 
as  prevail  in  the  Northern  States? 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  standards  vary  greatly.  Makers 
whose  clays  enable  them  to  produce  wares  with  less  than  1 
per  cent,  absorption  as  a  regular  thing  are  usually  glad  to 
see  the  official  requirements  placed  high.  Fire  brickmakers 
who  are  trying  to  sell  their  product  for  street  work  are  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  if  even  a  2  per  cent,  limit  is  mentioned,  and  are 
prone  to  assert  that  their  bricks  will  absorb  4  per  cent,  of 
water  and  then  outlast  any  shale  brick  on  the  top  side  of 
earth. 

In  the  face  of  such  quarrels  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  city 
engineers  have  been  arbitrary  and  set  their  own  standards 
when  and  where  they  pleased?  Is  there  any  one  here  who  is 
prepared  to  assert  that  2  per  cent,  of  water  is  harmless  to 
a  shale  paving  brick  in  zero  weather,  or  is  there  any  one  who 
is  prepared  to  say  that  equal  absorption  is  sure  to  be  equally 
destructive  to  different  kinds  of  clay? 

If  any  such  careful  and  accurate  experiments  have  yet 
been  made  public  I  have  failed  to  see  them  recorded.  At  the 
present  stage  of  information,  much  as  we  need  an  official 
standard,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most  ill  advised  and  un¬ 
just  to  fix  one  by  merely  guessing  at  what  it  should  properly 
be.  We  have  suffered  in  the  past  from  too  many  standards; 
each  city  has  made  its  own,  each  engineer  has  had  his  own 
particular  hobby,  and  the  makers  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
conforming  to  his  ideas.  But  what  we  need  worst  is  practical 
and  unbiased  experiments  to  determine  accurately  what  the 
real  facts  are.  There  is  nothing  in  the  problem  which  does 
not  admit  of  settlement.  A  certain  absorption  of  water  will 
surely  be  detrimental  to  a  brick,  and  less  will  hurt  it  less 
and  more  will  hurt  it  more.  A  reasonable  average  is  what 
we  need,  and  if  on  trial  it  is  seen  to  be  a  fact  that  one  class 
of  clays  will  stand  more  absorption  of  water  than  another 
without  being  ruined  thereby  then  a  difference  in  standard 
should  be  allowed  for  members  of  the  two  classes. 

Looking  at  our  rattler  test,  its  past  history  would  be  ludi¬ 
crous  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  A  rattler  is  a  machine  ob¬ 
viously  capable  of  reducing  a  brick  to  powder  or  scarcely 
touching  its  skin.  Up  to  the  present  engineers  have  been 
using  rattlers  of  every  size,  every  diameter,  every  speed,  long 
and  short  trials,  running  nearly  empty  or  running  nearly  solid 
full,  using  all  brick  or  billets  of  wood,  or  using  small  iron 
scrap  or  using  heavy  sharp  castings.  In  fact,  every  modifica¬ 
tion  that  ingenuity  can  devise  has  been  tided,  and  the  results 
put  forth  with  the  same  confidence  that  the  most  rigidly  ex¬ 
act  conditions  should  inspire. 

The  object  of  paving  brick  tests  is  two-fold.  First,  to  de¬ 
velop  whether  material  is  fit  for  the  purpose  of  street  pav¬ 
ing.  Second,  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  and  different  cities.  And  a  test  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  give  such  information  ought  to  be  so  reduced  to  sys¬ 
tem  that  close  agreement  would  be  possible  when  different 
operators  and  different  machines  were  employed.  Obviously, 
to  make  one  rattler  give  results  comparable  with  any  other  set 
of  results,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  every  condition  to  a  stand¬ 
ard. 

A  standard  diameter  is  first  essential,  for  on  this  depends 
the  height  of  the  fall  and  the  force  of  the  concussion  taking 
place.  The  length,  after  twenty-four  inches,  is  not  impor¬ 
tant,  as  all  that  is  needed  is  room  enough  to  prevent  block¬ 
ing  or  wedging  of  the  brick  endwise. 

The  vacant  space  left  for  motion  is  most  important.  One 
brick  would  speedily  knock  itself  to  pieces  in  a  rattler,  while 
too  many  reduce  the  wear  to  almost  nothing.  The  correct 
proportion  of  brick  is  between  25  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
space,  but  it  is  not  accurately  known  to  me. 

Similarly,  the  speed  of  revolution  is  essential,  for  too  great 
a  speed  enables  centrifugal  force  to  prevent  any  severe  jost¬ 
ling  or  falls  as  the  brick  go  round;  too  little  speed  simply 
wastes  the  time  of  the  machine.  The  correct  speed  lies  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  revolutions  per  minute,  probably  be¬ 
tween  twenty-two  and  twenty-six  revolutions.  And  so  on, 
every  condition  has  its  influence,  and  every  one  must  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  specific  rule,  if  it  is  intended  that  the  tests 
of  one  man  shall  bear  any  relation  to  the  tests  of  another. 

Every  good  paving  brick  factory  ought  to  have  a  rattler 


in  its  premises.  Every  works  ought  to  test  frequently  and 
carefully  its  products,  both  for  absorption  and  toughness.  It 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  out,  surely  and  satisfactorily,  before 
it  ships  away  the  product,  whether  or  not  they  are  up  to 
grade.  If  we  had  a  standard  means  of  testing,  so  would  we 
have  material  which  would  constantly  and  uniformly  fill  the 
requirements,  for  makers  would  soon  notice  the  weak  spots 
in  their  processes  if  these  tests  showed  a  proportion  of  ware 
needlessly  rejected.  Other  industries  have  standards  by  which 
they  compare  their  output.  Iron  used  to  be  sold  by  its  grain 
or  its  fracture.  It  is  now  sold  by  its  analysis.  If  it  is  Besse¬ 
mer  iron  it  must  not  show  over  a  certain  fixed  fraction  of  a 
per  cent,  of  phosphorous.  If  it  is  basic  iron  it  must  have  so 
much  silica  and  no  more,  etc. 

Steel  is  as  carefully  graded  as  possible,  and  the  highest 
chemical  skill  is  employed  in  its  analysis.  Chemistry  cannot 
yet  be  used  to  grade  clays,  except  in  the  rougher  ways,  but 
paving  material  could  be  made  and  sold  on  fixed  limits  of 
variation  much  more  easily  and  profitably  than  it  is  now  made 
and  sold  to  suit  the  whims  of  every  engineer  or  boodling  con¬ 
tractor. 

Even  such  matters  as  color  and  slight  kiln  marks  or  defor¬ 
mations  are  used  as  pretexts  for  wholesale  rejection  of  ma- 
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terial.  Look  at  the  absurdity  of  such  claims.  What  difference 
can  it  make  to  any  one  whether  a  brick  is  light  or  dark  or 
yellow  or  red  if  it  absorbs  practically  no  water  and  is  tough 
and  strong.  Or  what  odds,  if  its  one  side  is  warped  a  little, 
if  the  other  side  is  square  and  true-  I  have  known  engineers 
who  have  often  taken  soft,  porous  bricks,  simply  because  they 
were  absolutely  square,  in  preference  to  tough,  vitrified  brick 
which  were  only  twisted  enough  to  indicate  that  they  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  waxy  state  in  burning.  Instances  of 
this  kind  could  be  multiplied  without  end,  and  still  only  the 
first  and  foremost  problems  and  lines  of  inquiry  have  been 
mentioned.  The  great  questions  of  kind  of  material,  effect  oh. 
structure,  value  of  repressing,  effect  of  form,  effect  of  size 
and  methods  of  laying  have  not  received  even  outline  treat¬ 
ment,  though  each  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and  is  as 
yet  entirely  unsettled  in  the  minds  of  the  public  or  the  trade. 

The  functions  of  this  Association  are  mainly  educational 
and  social,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  creditable 
trade  organizations  in  the  country.  It  has  done  much  good 
in  the  past  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  first  section  of 
your  Constitution.  Its  Conventions  are  a  source  of  pleasure 
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to  all  of  us  who  can  attend  them.  Its  literature  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  entire  brickmaking  community  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But,  with  one  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  in  possession  of 
the  facts,  the  Association  has  confined  itself  to  abstract  dis¬ 
cussion  only,  and  has  not  attempted  any  official  action  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  benefit  of  the  brick  industries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  mistake.  We  have  in  our 
membership  the  best  and  highest  men  in  the  industry;  all 
points  of  view  are  here  represented;  why  should  not  this  asso¬ 
ciation  broaden  its  scope  somewhat,  and  consider  and  take 
action  on  such  pressing  problems  as  those  to  which  this  paper 
has  been  devoted? 

The  paving  brick  industry  has  been  properly  credited  as  the 
brightest  jewel  in  our  crown.  It  has  been  shown  to  have 
achieved  in  ten  short  years  a  development  and  a  perfection 
truly  wonderful.  But  it  has  been  shown  to  be  narassed  and 
weakened  by  lack  of  agreement  among  its  members,  not  only 
of  prices,  but  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  present  advan¬ 
tage  and  future  reputation.  Under  the  spur  of  competition 
we  have  seen  it  bandied  from  pillar  to  post  at  the  mercy  of 
the  engineers  and  contractors.  Why  should  not  this  Associa¬ 
tion  take  up  the  fight  at  this  point?  What  we  need  most  at 
present  is  a  standard  by  which  material  can  be  judged  on  its 
merits,  and  not  on  false  assumptions. 

And  badly  as  we  need  a  standard  of  value,  we  need  worse 
to  know  where  to  fix  it.  To  put  the  facts  more  plainly,  the 
present  condition  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  does  not  justify 
the  fixing  of  arbitrary  standards,  and  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  first  conduct  the  required  experimental  work  and  then  offi¬ 
cially  adopt  as  standards  the  results  thus  attained. 

Such  objects  as  this  can  be  easily  attained  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  or  commission,  whose  duty  should  be  to 
conduct  the  necessary  tests  and  make  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects.  An  exhaustive  report  from 
such  a  commission,  printed  and  placed  in  your  hands  a  month 
before  the  next  annual  meeting,  would  then  enable  this  As¬ 
sociation  to  take  action  of  the  utmost  benefit,  both  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  posterity.  We  would  then  bring  our  business 
into  our  own  hands.  Wares  which  are  of  a  low  grade  and 
which  will  do  the  industry  harm  by  their  early  failure  would 
then  be  easily  detected  and  weeded  out  or  made  to  come  up 
to  the  proper  grade. 

Not  only  would  such  action  be  profitable  to  us  financially 
now  and  hereafter,  but  it  would  raise  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
engineering  profession,  with  whom  we  deal.  A  house  divided 
against  itself  shall  surely  fall;  our  past  record  has  not  won 
us  any  great  respect  from  those  who  have  had  most  to  do 
with  us. 

The  Engineering  Associations  and  Institutes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  of  a  most  representative  and  elevated  character,  and 
in  this  proposed  line  of  work  we  would  be  adopting  their 
methods  and  approaching  their  plane.  We  would  be  raising 
our  standards  from  those  of  a  social  organization  to  those  of 
a  technical  and  scientific  one.  And  I  humbly  submit  it  to  your 
judgment  to  say  whether  the  present  is  not  a  good  time  to 
act. 

President  Eggers:  Gentlemen,  the  paper  is  before  you  for 
discussion. 

Captain  Crafts:  That  paper  is  so  good  that  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  differ  with  it  in  even  one  point,  but  I  do,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  our  Eastern  brick.  He  says  the  absorption  of 
water  is  ruinous  to  the  brick  when  subject  to  the  action  of 
frost.  I  have  heard  that  in  this  Convention  year  after  year, 
and  I  concluded  to  put  it  to  a  test.  So  I  took  an  ordinary 
brick  and  put  it  under  the  eaves  of  my  house,  subject  to 
thawing  and  frost,  and  just  before  I  came  away  I  pried  it  up 
and  put  it  in  an  oven,  and  left  it  there  until  thoroughly 
dried,  and  then  I  weighed  it,  and  it  weighed  four  pounds  ex¬ 
actly.  I  then  left  it  in  water  some  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  weighed  it  again,  and  it  had  increased  in  weight  to 
four  and  one-half  pounds.  It  is  too  heavy  too  lug  around, 
but  I  have  a  section  of  it  here,  which  I  will  bring  down  and 
show  you. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  corroboration  of  what 
Captain  Crafts  has  said.  His  experience  and  my  experience 
are  just  the  same.  If  a  brick  is  otherwise  a  good  paving 


brick,  it  should  not  be  condemned  because  it  absorbs  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent,  more  water  than  may  be  allowed  by  engineers, 
or  maybe  absorb  more  than  some  other  good  standard  grade. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  did  not  state  that  this  brick  was  hard 
enough  for  a  paving  brick.  The  city  of  New  Haven,  in  pav¬ 
ing,  took  4,000  brick  from  us  as  an  experiment.  Those  brick 
held  five  ounces  of  water  to  each  brick,  and  they  have  been 
subject  to  travel  in  competition  with  the  Syracuse  and  Bar¬ 
rington  brick,  and  you  can  see  no  difference  in  the  wear. 
But  I  do  not  advocate  putting  down  brick  that  will  absorb 
water. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  think  Captain  Crafts  and  Mr.  Ittner  are 
right  from  their  standpoint,  and  I  think  Professor  Orton  was 
just  a  little  indefinite  as  to  just  how  much  absorption  would 
be  allowed.  He  covered  his  tracks  so  well  that  we  could  not 
get  at  him.  I  was  studying  to  see  how  I  could  get  at  him, 
but  he  closed  his  statements  with  “it  may  be  a  little  more  or 
it  may  be  a  little  less.”  I  have  seen  common  brick  (we  all 
of  us  have)  made  by  the  old  soft  mud  process  that  would 
absorb  a  certain  per  cent,  of  water,  and  yet  would  stand 
any  amount  of  freezing  and  thawing.  Recently  Mr.  Beahan 
and  I  were  invited  to  Monmouth  by  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  to  take  part  in  a  discussion.  They  devoted 
one  session  to  paving  brick,  and  the  meeting  opened  promptly 
at  7:30,  and  it  was  9:30  before  either  of  us  got  a  chance  to 
say  a  word,  and  you  can  imagine  how  we  felt.  (Laughter.) 
They  were  in  earnest  on  this  subject,  and  I  hope  some  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  suggestion  offered  by  Professor  Orton. 

In  regard  to  this  absorption:  We  have,  as  you  know,  put 
down  a  block  of  brick  paving  in  Chicago  on  LaSalle  street, 
and  there  are  two  brick  in  that  pavement  that  show  a  very 
light  red  color,  which  shows  that  they  absorb  a  great  deal 
more  water  than  the  others,  and  there  are  no  two  brick  in  that 
pavement  that  show  less  signs  of  wear  than  those  two  brick. 
I  make  a  prediction  that  the  standard  of  absorption  will  be 
raised  or  lowered  from  two  ounces,  that  being  the  minimum 
amount  now  allowed  for  absorption,  and  that  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  four  ounces  will  be  allowed.  I  am  willing  to  state 
publicly  that  city  engineers  will  allow  a  greater  amount  of 
absorption  in  paving  brick,  provided  they  are  otherwise  per¬ 
fect,  than  they  have  heretofore  allowed. 

James  Taylor:  The  gentlemen  will  bear  with  me  if  I  am 
a  back  number.  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Orton  has  got  a  fair 
deal.  He  threw  out  a  challenge  and  you  have  not  taken  it  up. 
He  asked  if  an  amount  of  water  being  in  brick  would  be  more 
injurious  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Captain  Crafts  was 
speaking  about  red  brick.  In  looking  over  brick  buildings,  as 
I  have  done  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  seldom  ever 
found  any  evidences  of  red  brick  failing;  but  in  looking  over 
modern  buildings,  where  we  have  used  so  many  buff  and 
light  colored  brick,  as  in  some  of  these  buildings  up  the  street 
here,  you  will  find  more  evidences  of  failure  than  we  have 
seen  before  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Now,  in  using  the  red 
clay  that  Captain  Crafts  speaks  of,  it  might  be  permitted  to 
take  up  twelve  ounces  of  water.  I  am  not  talking  about  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  I  am  talking  about  the  uselessness  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  test.  I  am  not  asserting  this  as  a  fact.  1  am  simply 
throwing  it  out  as  a  thought  to  you  paving  brick  men.  One 
clay  will  stand  more  absorption  than  another.  These  two  brick 
that  Mr.  Purington  speaks  of  on  LaSalle  street  is  a  good 
example.  One  kind  of  clay  will  stand  2  per  cent,  absorption 
and  at  4  per  cent,  it  will  be  a  failure.  Another  clay  will 
stand  12  per  cent.,  and  at  15  per  cent,  will  be  a  failure,  and  if 
you  are  thrown  on  your  resources  and  use  a  light  grade  fire 
clay,  you  are  on  the  road  to  ruin.  I  just  throw  that  out  as  a 
thought.  While  I  am  on  my  feet,  may  I  say  something  about 
a  method  of  testing  that  has  come  to  my  mind?  It  may  be  of 
no  use  to  you,  but  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  rattler  test  is  a  useless  one.  (Laughter.)  I  am 
only  giving  you  my  thoughts.  I  have  in  mind  a  rattler  that 
I  think  would  be  practical.  You,  all  of  you,  are  familiar  with 
the  tempering  wheel  of  a  brickyard,  the  old-fashioned  wheel 
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that  month  in  and  month  out  travels  through  the  pits.  Well, 
this  has  been  suggested  to  me  as  one  of  the  best  tests  you  can 
make.  Build  a  round  platform,  similar  to  our  dry  pans,  and 
put  on  it  the  brick  to  be  tested,  laying  them  the  same  as  you 
would  on  the  street.  Then  on  these  run  the  heavy  wheels. 
Equip  one  pair  with  tires  of,  say,  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches, 
and  another  pair  of  wheels  with  tires  of  four  inches,  and 
make  the  weights  resting  on  these  wheels  equivalent  to  five 
or  six  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  heaviest  loads  hauled 
on  our  streets.  Let  them  revolve  at  a  speed  about  as  fast  as 
a  horse  can  walk— say  about  four  miles  an  hour— and  let  them, 
in  traveling  round  and  round,  distribute  on  the  narrow  and 
wide  tires  the  five  or  six  tons,  and  so  distribute  the  wear  of 
every  pound  on  the  brick  alike.  Then,  in  order  to  get  your 
absorption  test  where  I  think  it  belongs,  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  throw  on  a  stream  of  water,  and  let  it  dry  off. 
and  repeat. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  of  my  practical  friend  Taylor.  I  have  lis¬ 
tened  very  carefully  to  his  proposed  test.  Now,  I  think  I  can 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  brick  pavement  is  done  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses, 
and  not  the  wheels,  and  such  a  test  would  not  be  worth  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  the  damage  of  the  hoofs  of  the  horse,  I  say. 
rather  than  the  wheels.  I  will  pxit  down  a  pavement  and 
guarantee  it  for  fifty  years  under  your  test,  and  you  can  put 
on  a  thousand  tons.  But  you  put  on  a  team  of  horses,  and 
they  will  tear  it  to  pieces.  So  I  do  not  think  that  test  is  worth 
anything.  You  won’t  have  any  absorption  test  or  rattler  test, 
and  I  won’t  have  that  test.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Taylor:  There  are  those  on  the  floor  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  who  will  overcome  that  shortcoming  in  my  suggestion. 
Now,  I  would  do  it  by  putting  a  dropper  in  my  wheel  of  the 
average  weight  of  a  horse.  I  did  not  mention  this,  because  I 
thought  it  would  suggest  itself  to  anyone  much  less  apt  than 
my  friend  Purington.  1  have  given  you  a  traveling  load  in¬ 
stead  of  a  driving  team.  I  would  put  these  droppers  in  about 
twenty-seven  inches  apart,  and  it  would  have  the  same  effect 
as  a  horse  traveling  over  the  pavement  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Purington:  Well,  that  would  do. 

Mr.  Crafts:  The  reason  they  put  down  those  four  thousand 
brick  in  New  Haven  was  to  stop  my  noise.  My  brother  brick- 
makers  thought  it  would  be  a  failure.  I  would  not  give  in, 
and  they  put  them  down  just  to  keep  me  still,  and  they  are 
good  as  any  brick  put  down  in  New  Haven. 

George  B.  Engle,  Chicago:  Mr.  Taylor  threw  out  a  remark 
that  I  hardly  think  is  fair,  referring  to  red  brick  and  light 
colored  brick.  He  certainly  insinuated  that  light  colored  brick 
could  not  be  a  good  brick,  but  were  brick  that  would  disin¬ 
tegrate.  He  referred  to  buildings  down  the  street  here.  I  have 
not  seen  them,  and  do  not  know  who  made  the  brick.  I  do 
know  this,  that  there  are  good  light  colored  brick.  I  have 
been  selling  brick  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  seen  good 
red  brick  and  I  have  seen  poor  red  brick.  And  I  can  say  the 
same  of  light  colored  brick.  There  are  brick  and  brick.  Right 
opposite  my  office  window  in  Chicago  are  red  brick  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  which  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  those  brick  have  been 
put  up  since  1872,  because  they  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
burned  district.  Evidently,  these  brick  were  not  burned  hard. 
I  do  not  think  any  brickmaker  in  the  United  States  would 
take  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  buff  brick  and  say  they  are  not  good 
brick.  I  say  these  brick  are  as  good  as  any  brick  that  can  be 
made,  as  hard  as  any  red  brick,  except  pavers— they  are  as 
hard  as  some  pavei’s.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestion 
Brother  Orton  has  made  in  regard  to  a  practical  working  com¬ 
mittee  is  good,  and  I  think  the  Convention  should  take  some 
action  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  done  before  ad¬ 
journment.  The  other  day  I  picked  up  a  paper  with  an  item 
in  it  signed  D.  H.  Burnham,  who  was  the  leading  architect 
in  the  construction  of  the  World’s  Fair  buildings,  and  he  called 


attention  to  a  point  that  has  been  brought  up  here,  and  it  does 
not  pertain  altogether  to  paving  brick,  I  will  not  take  time 
to  read  it,  but  will  give  it  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  can  have  il 
printed  in  the  minutes. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  GOOD  STREETS. 

Chicago,  Feb.  G.— (Editor  of  The  Tribune.)— It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  street  build¬ 
ing  has  had  but  little  intelligent  consideration— namely:  the 
foundation.  No  matter  how  superior  the  wearing  surface  of 
the  street  may  be,  unless  such  surface  is  supported  upon  a  firm 
and  enduring  foundation  it  must  shortly  fail.  Caesar,  among 
other  things,  taught  the  world  how  to  build  roads.  Some  of 
the  great  highways  made  by  the  old  Roman  nearly  twenty 
centuries  ago  are  still  in  use.  He  built  for  tlje  future.  Good 
l-oads  are  one  of  the  greatest  civilizing  forces  in  the  world.  It 
is  as  nearly  impossible  to  attain  the  best  while  living  amid 
dirt  and  poorly  paved  streets  as  it  is  to  raise  bananas  in  Da¬ 
kota.  If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  then  clean  streets  are 
a  means  of  grace,  which  we  need  in  both  senses. 

Chicago  may  be  imposing  in  its  architecture,  but  it  is  beg¬ 
garly  in  its  streets.  Dui’ing  the  World’s  Fair  an  eminent  for¬ 
eign  visitor  aptly  said,  “Chicago  has  the  most  splendid  build¬ 
ings  bordering  on  the  most  detestable  streets  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world.”  The  first  and  most  important  consider- 
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ation  is  to  have  a  proper  foundation.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  Chicago  Postoffice?  Poor  foundations.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Chicago  streets?  Mud,  because  there  is  no  foundation. 
A  little  sand  and  some  boards  may  be  a  suitable  support  for 
the  streets  of  Boomtown  or  Mushi’oomville,  but  not  for  a  great 
city.  These  planks  rot  and  open  and  not  only  let  the  mud 
through,  but  become  a  part  of  it.  The  poorest  houses  built  in 
Chicago  nowadays  will  last  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The 
street  improvements  should  endure  at  least  as  long. 

During  the  Fair  the  costly  part  of  maintenance  was  in  the 
roads.  This  was  because  we  were  building  for  a  day,  and 
could  not  afford  pi-oper  foundations.  What  was  good  judgment 
then  would  be  bad  as  applied  to  our  permanent  streets.  If  we 
are  to  ever  have  beautiful,  clean  streets  we  must  build  them 
solidly  with  enduring  materials,  and  first  of  all  their  founda¬ 
tions  must  be  of  masonry,  either  the  dry.  crashed  stone  with 
cementing  gravel  or  stone  concrete.  There  is  no  half  way 
course.  The  cost  of  well  compacted  stone  and  gravel  need 
be  but  little  more  than  the  old  method.  We  are  surrounded 
by  stone  quarries  which  afford  in  abundance,  right  at  our  door, 
the  very  material  needed,  and  it  will  be  next  to  a  crime  for 
the  public  officers  to  go  on  letting  any  more  contracts  for  pine 
or  hemlock  foundations.  They  may  be  cheap  at  first,  but  in 
the  course  of  years  are  costly  to  property  owners. 

The  problem  of  clean  streets,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  can 
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never  be  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  so  long  as  the  streets 
are  built  upon  the  plan  which  prevails  in  this  city,  where  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  attention  and  expense  is  devoted  to  top  dressing 
or  wearing  surface.  So  long  as  a  street  remains  smooth  and 
uniform  upon  the  surface  it  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  cleaned. 
When,  however,  depressions  occur  in  great  numbers  by  reason 
of  a  faulty  foundation,  these  low  places  catch  and  hold  the 
mud  and  dirt  so  successfully  as  to  make  the  keeping  clean 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  out  of  the  question. 

D.  H.  BURNHAM. 

I  am  not  interested  in  paving  brick  or  any  other  paving 
material,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  failures  lay  in  the 
foundation  more  than  in  the  paving  brick.  And  I  think  that 
this  committee,  while  preparing  specifications  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  paving  brick,  should  also  make  specifica¬ 
tions  for  a  good  foxmdation. 

Captain  Crafts:  The  Syracuse  brick  are  light  brick. 

Mr.  Beahan:  On  the  question  of  absorption  test:  Like 
all  engineers.  T  like  to  indulge  in  theory.  I  do  not  believe 
myself  that  we  can  say  all  brick  should  stand  a  certain  uni¬ 
form  per  cent,  of  absorption.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  can 
say  a  particular  grade  of  clay,  having  a  certain  chemical 
analysis,  should  stand  a  certain  per  cent  of  absorption.  Say. 
onr  Galesburg  clay  can  stand  a  certain  per  cent,  of  absorp¬ 
tion:  then  all  clays  with  the  same  chemical  analysis  should 
stand  an  equal  per  cent,  of  absorption.  T  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  point  that  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  this 
committee  of  civil  engineers,  and  chemists,  and  practical 
brickmakers  who  can  fix  upon  this  specification.  T  am  not 
in  a  hurry  for  these  specifications,  but  T  am  in  a  hurry  that 
they  get  under  way.  I  believe  that  to-day  it  would  be  folly 
to  give  a  standard  specification  for  paving  brick.  T  am  frank 
to  say  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  nor  does  any  other 
man,  but  if  we  do  not  get  about  it  we  will  lose  money.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  another  word.  T  believe  that  we  will  see  the  day, 
and  that  not  far  distant,  when  our  brick  will  not  be  inspected 
on  the  street  at  all,  but  in  the  kiln.  (Applause.)  And  it  fol¬ 
lows  along  the  line  T  spoke  of.  Do  you  know  that  iron  is  in¬ 
spected  in  the  mill?  If  the  iron  is  being  made  badly,  it  is 
seen  at  once,  and  there  is  very  little  loss  to  the  manufact¬ 
urer.  A  man  can  inspect  iron  better  at  the  rolling  mill  than 
anywhere  else.  And  he  can  inspect  brick  better  in  that  way 
than  iron,  in  comparison.  There  are  points  in  the  kiln  where 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  brick  closely,  and  the  inspector 
can  do  more  good  to  inspect  the  brick  in  the  kiln  than  any¬ 
where  else.  Whenever  we  get  this  standard  way  of  testing 
brick  it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  each  manufacturer 
to  use  these  standard  appliances.  Everyone  should  have  his 
laboratory  so  these  inspectors  can  test  the  brick  at  the 
works.  Then  any  brick  that  he  rejects  at  the  works  are  left 
there,  and  we  can  sell  them  for  building  or  foundation  brick 
without  any  further  expense.  Now  when  we  send  them  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  and  pay  freight  on  them,  and  they 
are  rejected,  they  are  a  very  heavy  drag  on  us.  We  will  see 
the  day,  and  I  think  this  present  year,  when  we  will  quote 
the  price— so  much  for  brick  by  the  load  or  thousand,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  inspected  at  our  yards,  and  an  added  cost  if 
inspected  on  the  streets.  I  predict  that  within  three  years 
all  brick  will  be  inspected  at  the  yard.  You  know  that  for 
testing  iron  or  steel  at  works,  there  are  experts  in  Chicago— 
and  I  have  no  doubt  in  Cleveland— men  who  make  a  specialty 
of  testing  iron,  and  if  you  plan  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
tons,  you  simply  have  that  man  come  and  make  the  test  for 
you,  and  we  will  have  that  same  thing  in  brick. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  want  to  say  just  one  word.  I  think  Mr. 
Engle  misunderstood  our  friend  Mr.  Taylor  in  regard  to  the 
discussion  of  red  and  white  clay,  and  other  clays.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Taylor  right,  we  are  a  perfect  unit  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  meant  to  say  that  the  white 
clay  would  necessarily  be  worse  by  the  addition  of  water 
than  red  clay.  I  do  not  think  he  meant  to  say  that  white 
clay  was  of  a  lower  grade  than  red  clay.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was  that  there  were  symptoms  that  point  to  a  differ¬ 


ence.  This  is  a  matter  we  should  all  consider.  The  solving 
of  the  problem  is  within  our  reach.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  series  of  carefully  conducted  scientific  tests  cannot  be  fol¬ 
lowed  out,  and  that  is  what  I  want  thrown  out  from  this  As¬ 
sociation  to-day.  I  have  in  my  laboratory  at  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  a  dozen  different  packages  of  paving  clay  awaiting 
attention.  In  my  analysis  I  use  my  own  best  judgment,  and 
carry  out  the  test  which  I  think  proper,  but  after  all  it  is 
only  my  work,  and  it  is  not  the  standard,  and  cannot  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  anybody  in  this  country  and  considered  as 
anything  more  than  my  own  personal  opinion.  What  we 
want  is  the  opinion  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Most  of  you  know  that  I  live  in  a  section 
where  light  colored  brick  are  made  extensively.  I  want  to 
get  back  East  again,  and  it  would  be  more  than  my  life  is 
woi’th  to  go  on  the  records  of  this  Association  as  saying  that 
the  best  light  colored  brick  were  not  worth  anything.  Don’t 
leave  me  in  that  dilemma.  I  said  what  I  did  to  take  xxp  the 
challenge.  You  take  a  buff  brick  that  will  absorb  two 
ounces  of  water,  and  yoxi  will  have  a  brick  that  will  go  to 
pieces  the  second  winter.  If  yoxi  burn  your  buff  brick  as 
thoroughly  as  you  burn  your  red  brick,  what  won’t  they 
stand?  The  oldest  towers  in  the  world,  those  in  China,  are 
bxxilt  of  white  porcelain  clay.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
ages,  and  so  will  light  colored  brick  if  properly  made. 

Fred  S.  Naugle,  Warner,  N.  Y. :  I  would  like  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  regard  to  this  absorption.  I  have  in  my  mind  some 
paving  clays  that  have  stood  three  or  four  hard  winters.  In 
that  pavement  there  are  three  blocks  of  a  yai'd  square  of 
brick  that  are  different  from  the  rest  of  the  pavemeixt. 
Originally  the  brick  in  the  pavement  were  not  to  absorb 
more  than  3  per  cent,  of  water  under  the  engineer’s  test. 
Now,  these  three  different  blocks  of  a  yard  sqxxare,  one  near 
a  catch  basin,  one  on  the  summit  of  the  street  between  the 
street  car  tracks,  and  the  other  xlown  the  street  will  absorb 
not  less  and  varying  from  8  per  cent,  to  16  per  cent,  of- 
water.  I  have  watched  them  closely,  and  caxx  see  a  differ¬ 
ence  after  a  rain;  but  I  see  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
wear.  In  fact,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  come  to  the  con- 
clxxsion  that  these  three  different  blocks  of  one  yai’d  square 
are  going  to  outwear  the  others.  You  strike  with  a  hammer 
on  the  edge  of  the  hard  burned  brick  and  it  leaves  a  long 
break  down  the  brick.  The  other  brick  are  wearing  off  little 
by  little  on  the  corners.  When  you  strike  them  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  a  little  piece  flies  off.  There  are  other  brick  not  burned 
so  hard  and  they  are  wearing  off.  Now  this  is  the  same  clay, 
and  I  give  it  for  what  it  is  wox-th.  When  this  pavement  is 
down  five  years  I  will  report  to  you  again. 

J.  A.  Snell:  I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  on  one  point. 
Has  any  one  here  found  that  vibration  has  any  effect  on  the 
wearing  of  paving  brick.  Whether  there  should  be  more 
wear  on  brick  laid  on  a  bridge  where  thei’e  is  heavy  travel 
than  on  a  street  where  there  is  the  same  amount  of  travel. 
We  have  had  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  think  of  it.  It  is  the  only  bridge  over  which  they 
will  allow  them  to  carry  heavy  guns,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  take  xxp  some  of  that  pavement  on  the  ends  of 
the  bridge  and  replace  it.  I  have  examined  it  closely  and 
carefxilly,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vibra¬ 
tion  in  that  bridge  is  what  does  it. 

Mr.  Naugle:  In  the  city  of  Utica,  on  the  bridge  crossing 
the  Erie  canal,  the  best  of  pavement  is  laid,  and  that  same 
thing  is  coming  up,  the  bridge  showing  the  greater  amount 
of  wear.  The  conclusion  I  came  to  is  that  the  street  is 
wider  than  the  bridge,  and  the  traffic  is  spread  out  more  than 
on  the  bridge.  As  you  approach  the  bridge  you  get  the 
traffic  on  the  center  of  the  bridge,  and  the  wear  and  tear  is 
increased  nearly  double  what  it  is  on  the  approaches  and  the 
sti’eet. 

Mi’.  Snell:  It  is  not  the  case  in  this  bridge  I  speak  of. 
because  the  bridge  and  street  are  exactly  the  same  width. 

H.  L.  Boas,  Reading,  Pa.:  As  it  is  highly  important  in 
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the  interest  of  paving  brick  manufacturers  to  have  some 
standard  size  and  test  for  paving  brick,  I  would  move  that 
the  recommendations  of  Professor  Orton  be  adopted,  and  that 
a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  make  experiments  and 
to  report  these  results  at  the  next  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  that  copies  of  the  said  report  be  mailed  to  each 
member  of  the  Association  one  month  prior  to  the  next 
meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington  and 
duly  carried. 

President  Eggers:  I  desire  to  announce  the 
COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill.;  B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
Edwin  Brock  way,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Clifford  Chase, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Capt.  S.  P.  Crafts,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Xavier  Wittmer,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  J.  E.  Gray,  Saco,  Me.;  Jesse 
Edwards,  Newburg,  Ore.;  L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  W. 
Barney,  Kansas  Citj  Mo. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  one  who  has  never  before  failed 
to  attend  a  Convention. 

Cincinnati,  Feb.  12,  1895. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Secretary  National  Brickmakers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  care  of  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O.: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  am  very  sick,  scarcely  able  to  dictate  this 
letter.  I  am  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend 
this  Convention.  I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  best  Conventions  the  Association  has  yet  held. 
Please  give  my  regards  to  any  one  inquiring  for  me.  Yours 
truly,  W.  A.  EUDALY,  per  E.  M.  D. 

P.  S. — Please  say  to  the  President  that  our  mutual  friend, 
D.  V.  Purington,  is  to  have  my  time  and  all  the  discussions, 
if  he  so  desires,  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  Convention. 

W.  A.  E. 

President  Eggers.  Mr.  Purington  is  availing  himself  of 
that  privilege.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Purington:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  be  instructed  to  send  a  telegram  to  Air.  Eudaly  express¬ 
ing  the  sympathy  of  this  Association  for  him  in  bis  sickness, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  will  be  allowed  Mr.  Eudaly’s 
time,  I  want  to  pay  the  expense  of  that  telegram.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams, 
of  Indianapolis,  who  is  detained  at  home  both  by  official 
duties  and  by  illness.  When  I  left  home  Sunday  he  was  just 
able  to  sit  up. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  move  that  a  like  telegram  be  sent  Mr. 
Adams.  Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Sibley 
to  meet  at  2:30  p.  m 


THIRD  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  2:30  P.  M. 

President  Eggers:  The  Convention  will  come  to  order.  We 
will  begin  the  general  discussion,  led  by  Mr.  John  F.  Seddon. 
of  Kansas  City,  “Drying  Brick.” 

Secretary  Randall:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Seddon,  expressing  deep  regret  that  circumstances  beyond 
his  control  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  meet  with  us.  He 
sends  me  his  paper,  with  the  request  that  I  read  it  for  him. 

DRYING  BRICK. 

By  John  F.  Seddon. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association:  Our  very  worthy  Secretary  has  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  reading  you  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  drying 
brick,  and  I  have  warned  him  if  I  did  so  it  would  convince 
you  that  I  knew  very  little  about  it.  But  the  subject  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  all,  and  my  regret  is  that  I  cannot  do  it  justice. 
Perhaps  we  will  all  agree  that  the  day  for  outdoor  yards  is 
gone  (at  least  in  cities),  and  that  the  success  of  brickmaking 


is  in  the  largest  output  in  the  least  time  and  occupying  the 
least  space.  For  these  reasons  dryers  are  what  we  want. 
The  question  what  system  to  adopt  is  harder  to  determine. 
What  will  be  the  cost  and  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  to 
operate  can  only  be  determined,  in  my  opinion,  by  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  some  experimenting  of  the  parties  themselves.  My 
opinion  is  that  all  dryers  will  not  be  successful  in  all  clays, 
and  the  best  plan  is  to  have  the  parties  building  your  dryer 
put  them  up  under  guarantee  to  dry  the  brick  thoroughly 
without  checking  or  becoming  rotten  in  the  drying.  Most 
of  them  are  willing  to  do  this,  and  it  should  be  required  of 
all.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  I  will  say  that  we  only  learned 
after  a  costly  experience  what  system  was  best  in  our  case. 
Our  first  trial  was  with  a  soft-mud  machine  and  a  furnace 
dryer.  This  was  a  complete  failure.  We  could  dry  the  brick 
all  right,  but  when  dry  they  were  no  account;  all  broken  and 
checked,  and  so  rotten  they  would  scarcely  stand  tossing  to 
the  setter  in  kiln.  We  then  bought  a  stiff-mud  machine  and 
used  the  same  dryer.  This  was  some  better,  but  still  far  from 
being  satisfactory.  They  still  broke  badly.  We  have  now  a 
steam  dryer  of  our  own  construction,  which  is  simply  the 
old  style  of  racks  and  pallets  inclosed  in  rooms  and  with  steam 
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pipes  underneath.  We  dry  the  bricks  in  about  three  and  one- 
half  days,  without  checking  or  waste  to  speak  of.  We  use 
very  little  draft,  for  we  find  our  clay  will  not  stand  it.  This 
explains  why  we  are  so  long  in  drying.  In  very  hot  and  dry 
weather  we  are  troubled  a  little  with  checking.  Why  this  is 
I  don’t  know,  unless  the  clay  does  not  get  thoroughly  soaked 
before  reaching  the  machine.  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  the 
members  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  My  opinion  is  that  the  better 
the  clay  is  soaked  and  the  finer  it  is  ground  before  it  reaches 
the  machine  the  better  brick  we  can  make  in  any  dryer.  1 
would  also  like  to  know  if  the  members  of  the  Association  have 
tried  drying  brick  in  a  dryer  made  with  dry  clay  machines. 
It  seems  to  me  if  this  could  be  done  with  success  more  of  us 
could  use  that  kind  of  machinery.  In  this  paper  I  believe 
I  have  advanced  no  new  theories,  but  have  told  as  briefly  as 
possible  some  of  our  own  experiences  in  seeking  more  light 
on  this  interesting  question.  If  our  mistakes  will  keep  others 
from  making  the  same  errors  the  paper  will  be  of  some  use, 
or  if  it  will  bring  out  some  discussion  (which  I  hope  it  will) 
it  will  be  of  some  benefit,  for  I  know  that  in  such  a  large  body 
of  men  engaged  in  this  business  that  their  advice  will  be  good 
and  well  worth  hearing-  What  we  are  all  after  is  the  cheap- 
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est  and  best  way  of  making  the  smoothest  and  best  brick, 
for  on  account  of  the  strong  competition  in  all  places  he  only 
can  succeed  who  makes  the  best  brick  for  the  least  money. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  to  the  able 
and  well  written  essay  read  by  our  worthy  Secretary.  I  now 
call  upon  Mr.  Carson  to  begin  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Carson:  This  is  a  subject  that  rubs  very  closely  the 
pocketbook  of  every  brickmaker,  whether  he  uses  an 
artificial  dryer  or  is  willing  to  trust  that  operation 
to  fickle  Dame  Nature,  or  even  if — as  in  the  case 
of  a  good  many  manufacturers  by  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess — they  go  through  that  stage  in  the  kiln.  With 
some  clays  and  shales  made  by  the  latter  process  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  trust  the  operation  of  drying  to  the  kiln 
and  its  attendants,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  economical, 
and  as  economy  is,  if  not  the  keystone,  the  springer  of  the 
arch  success,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  its  importance.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  artificial  dryers  (except  the  old-style  hot 
floor)  were  considered  a  luxury  only  fitted  for  the  "dude” 
concerns,  while  to-day  they  are  receiving  the  consideration 
due  their  work  from  concerns  that  care  nothing  for  style  and 
glory,  so  they  are  successful  in  hooking  the  coveted  profit 
and  winding  up  the  year  with  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
their  ledger.  This  change  of  front  is,  of  course,  in  a  measure, 
due  to  the  energetic  push  of  the  various  dryer  representatives, 
but  very  much  more  due  to  the  increasing  demand  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  product  and  the  ever  increasing  keen  competition.  To 
successfully  meet  this  competition  I  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
"whit”  behind  my  neighbors  in  the  matter  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  and  appliances.  I  cannot  afford  to  have  my  yard 
closed  down  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  season  through  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  have  my  men  hanging  around  with 
long,  glum-looking  faces,  anxiously  discussing  the  probabili¬ 
ties,  or,  which  is  just  as  likely,  have  them  sitting  found  a 
table  in  the  nearest  saloon  playing  cards  and  drinking  forty- 
rod-three-days-to-recover-in  whisky,  while  my  neighbor's  men 
are  whistling  “Daisy,”  and,  with  the  help  of  their  dryer,  get¬ 
ting  ahead  of  me  to  the  tune  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  bricks,  not  counting  those  rain-washed  beauties  that 
will  have  to  be  dumped  back  in  the  pit,  as  we  have  no  market 
for  ornamental  bricks.  I  say  1  cannot  do  this  thing  and  stay 
in  the  business,  so  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  “keep  up  with 
the  procession,”  stop  the  leaks  and  make  every  blow  count. 
That  there  is  economy  in  the  use  of  a  dryer,  whether  the  heat¬ 
ing  agent  be  steam  or  fuel  direct,  is  an  assured  fact,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  assertions  of  practical  users,  and  emphasized 
by  the  magnificent  totals  of  bricks  made  yearly  by  many 
of  our  progressive  manufacturers.  In  making  bricks  by  the 
dry  process  we  find  some  clays  that  absolutely  necessitate 
some  form  of  artificial  drying  other  than  the  kiln.  It  may 
be  from  their  checking  propensities  or  from  the  tender  na¬ 
ture  of  the  material  that  prohibits  handling  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  if  their  perfect  form  is  to  be  retained,  or  they  may  be 
unable  to  stand  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  and  the 
action  of  the  steam  at  the  same  time,  either  cause  being  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  independent  drying  a  necessity.  Take  the 
case  of  a  continuous  kiln.  I  say  from  experience  that  the 
capacity  of  a  continuous  kiln  is  raised  at  the  very  least  25 
per  cent,  by  drying  the  bricks  previous  to  setting.  Not  only 
is  the  capacity,  but  the  standard  of  excellence  is  raised  even 
more  than  the  capacity,  and  is  due,  amongst  others,  to  this 
reason:  A  continuous  kiln  differs  from  either  a  down  or  an 
up  draft  in  that  the  watersmoking  is  not  done  uniformly  over 
the  entire  area  of  chambers,  but  commences  at  the  end,  the 
heat  making  its  way  step  by  step  and  course  by  course.  This 
causes  a  “pull”  in  the  setting,  due  to  the  water  shrinkage  of 
the  brick  affected  by  the  heat.  Either  the  bricks  (a  propor¬ 
tion)  are  torn  or  broken  by  this  action  or  are  bent  and  twisted 
out  of  shape,  which  is  almost  as  bad.  Now,  if  the  bricks  are 
dried  previous  to  setting  this  trouble  does  not  appear.  After 
the  bricks  have  been  thoroughly  dried  no  further  perceptible 
shrinkage  takes  place  until  a  red  heat  is  attained,  and  by 
that  time  your  bricks  are  not  as  easily  affected.  One  essen¬ 
tial  feature  to  the  successful  drying  of  dry  pressed  or  any 
other  kind  of  bricks  made  from  clay  of  whatever  name  is  to 
have  a  free,  but  controllable,  circulation  through  the  mass, 
a  circulation  that  will  carry  off  the  moisture  as  it  is  liberated 


from  the  bricks,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  fresh  supply 
of  dry  warm  air  that  attracts  and  absorbs  its  quota  of  moist¬ 
ure,  and  is,  in  its  turn,  carried  off.  This  circulation,  equally 
with  its  heat,  must  at  all  times  be  under  easy  and  certain 
regulation.  There  must  and  need  not  be  any  guesswork  about 
it.  The  drying  of  bricks  has  been  reduced  to  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  based  on  correct  theory  and  perfected  by  practical  ap¬ 
plication.  Rule  of  thumb  methods  in  the  brick  business  are 
antiquated,  have  gone  into  oblivion,  and  in  many  cases  have 
carried  those  along  who  persisted  in  their  retention.  The 
days  of  guesswork  have  gone.  We  buy  a  machine  with  a 
stated  guaranteed  capacity,  and  we  base  all  our  calculations 
on  that  output.  The  machine  is  the  hub  around  which  all 
the  other  paraphernalia  revolves.  Everything  is  purchased 
with  an  eye  on  the  machine.  The  men  are  employed  from 
the  same  standpoint.  Our  kilns  are  figured  out  as  close  as 
possible  to  conform  with  due  deference  to  the  almighty  ma¬ 
chine,  so  as  to  leave  no  flaw  in  this  grandly  devised  plan. 
We  must  figure  out  a  dryer  that  will  dry  all  the  bricks  the 
machine  will  make,  do  it  on  time,  without  flaw  or  blemish, 
and  with  the  minimum  of  expense.  It  may  be  some  comfort 
to  know  that  such  dryers  are  obtainable.  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  sung  the  praises  of  the  machine  men,  “How  progress¬ 
ive!”  or  the  kiln  men,  “How  prolific  of  improvements!”  but  I 
have  not  heard  up  to  the  present  time  a  single  laudatory 
comment  on  our  dryer  men.  This  is  a  slight  to  a  very  esti¬ 
mable  body  of  men.  While  you  and  I  have  been  busy  trying 
to .  work  out  our  salvation  in  the  matter  of  bricks  and  dol¬ 
lars,  these  men  have  been  equally  busy  devising  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  their  especial  branch,  taking  advantage  of 
experience  meanwhile  gained  and  difficulties  overcome,  em¬ 
bodying  them  in  a  brick-drying  scheme  that  will  not  only 
bring  profit  to  buyer  and  seller,  but  give  perfect  satisfaction 
all  round.  The  importance  of  properly  and  thoroughly  dry¬ 
ing  bricks  before  burning  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  often 
resolves  itself  into  the  question,  25  per  cent,  in  or  out  of  my 
pocketbook,  and  not  infrequently  means  the  loss  or  gain  of 
the  whole  kiln.  The  vexed  question  of  the  best  method  of 
drying  bricks  is  one  that  every  brickmaker  will  decide  for 
himself,  depending  in  a  measure  on  his  material  and  resources, 
but,  personally,  I  believe  steam  to  be  the  best  heating  agent. 
First,  because  to  be  satisfactory,  which  means  successful,  it 
must  at  all  times  be  subject  to  easy  and  certain  regulation, 
and,  second,  because,  as  steam  heat  is  conceded  to  be  the 
best  for  tender  clays,  on  account  of  the  perfect  control  of 
the  heat  and  circulation,  it  must  certainly  be  the  best  for 
hardy,  and,  in  fact,  all  clays,  on  the  same  line  of  reasoning. 
Their  economy  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
few  years  by  the  assistance  and  use  of  various  mechanical 
devices,  by  which  the  steam  is  “trapped”  with  the  minimum 
of  waste,  and  the  products  of  condensation  are  returned  to 
boiler  automatically.  The  matter  of  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  pipes  has  also  been  brought  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  that  leaky  pipes  are  now  almost  unknown,  removing 
the  only  objection  to  a  steam  heating  arrangement.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  business, 
we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  drying  bricks. 

Mr.  T.  B.  McAvoy:  I  desire  to  submit  that  the  reason  why 
the  dryer  men  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  organized, 
as  have  the  machine  men  and  other  mechanics  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  brick  throughout  the  country,  is  because 
they  have  never  yet  to  my  knowledge  accomplished  that  which 
they  have  promised  and  agreed  to  accomplish.  They  will  say 
to  a  manufacturer,  “We  will  dry  you  40,000  brick  a  day,” 
when  in  truth  they  have  never  dried  more  than  20,000.  For 
that  reason  they  have  not  received  the  recognition  and  encour¬ 
agement  they  ought  to  have  received.  When  they  come  before 
the  brickmakers  of  the  United  States  and  do  what  they  say 
they  will,  then  they  will  be  recognized  and  commended. 

Captain  Crafts:  Will  some  gentleman  tell  us  what  the 
minimum  cost  is  of  drying  brick  by  artificial  means? 

Mr.  Snell:  We  use  two  methods.  By  one  we  dry  entirely 
by  steam;  the  other  is  operated  entirely  by  the  pallet  system. 
We  divide  oiu-  business  into  four  departments  of  cost:  First, 
the  clay  cost— the  cost  of  taking  the  clay  to  the  machine;  then 
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the  machine  cost,  which  carries  the  brick  through  into  the 
dryer;  then  the  burning  cost,  which  takes  it  from  the  dryer 
and  continues  till  the  brick  is  finished;  and  then  the  loading 
cost,  which  places  the  brick  upon  the  cars.  In  order  to  get  at 
this,  wre  have  the  bosses  of  the  different  departments  keep  the 
time  of  their  men.  If  a  man  is  called  from  one  department  to 
another  he  is  dumped  off  that  department  as  if  he  left  the 
yard,  and  he  is  timed  on  the  other  department.  When  pay  day 
comes  around  it  is  called  off  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  tell 
every  hour  where  a  man  worked.  In  figuring  this  cost  I  con¬ 
sider  the  drying  question  not  merely  one  of  taking  up  the  brick 
and  the  drying;  but  the  question  is,  if  you  take  that  brick  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  machine  and  figure  all  the  labor  which 
it  takes  to  put  that  brick  into  the  dryer,  and  all  the  labor  to 
put  it  into  the  machine.  In  either  way  you  have  the  absolute 
cost  of  the  drying  business,  because  you  might  pay  more  for 
fuel  on  one  side  and  less  for  labor  on  the  other.  But  where 
you  carry  it  clear  through,  adding  the  labor  and  fuel  on  either 
side  complete,  you  have  a  complete  comparison.  Our  clay  is 
peculiar.  We  have  found  on  a  year’s  business,  drying  ten 
million  brick  in  either  department,  that  the  one  cost  52  cents 
by  the  pallet  system  and  the  other  66  in  the  same  system. 
That  was  as  fair  a  test  as  a  man  can  make.  Of  course,  with 
some  other  clay  some  other  man  might  not  be  able  to  follow 
that  out.  I  had  a  paper  last  year  on  this  subject,  and  I  stated 
in  that  that  there  is  one  thing  always  to  be  borne  in  mind: 
you  must  get  good  brick  anyhow.  That’s  necessary,  even  if  it 
costs  more.  Otherwise,  I  always  want  to  take  the  cheapest 
way,  providing  I  get  equally  good  brick.  There  may  be  cases 
where  a  man  is  obliged  to  have  a  dryer  because  he  is  cramped 
for  room. 

Mr.  McGraw:  Is  this  computed  from  the  yearly  cost,  or  a 
summer,  or  a  month? 

Mr.  Snell:  Every  dollar’s  worth  of  labor,  from  the  first 
brick  to  the  last,  and  every  dollar’s  worth  of  coal  put  in  that 
dryer  for  the  entire  year.  The  fuel  costs  us  ;i  dollar  a  ton; 
never  beyond  that. 

Question:  What  kind  of  coal? 

Mr.  Snell:  Pocahontas. 

Question:  Which  was  the  best  brick  when  made? 

Mr.  Snell:  One  was  entirely  sand,  and  the  other  nearly 
entirely  stiff  mud  brick.  It  perhaps  takes  it  little  longer  to 
dry  stiff  mud  brick,  but  we  do  dry  a  hundred  thousand  on  the 
pallet  system. 

Question:  I  would  ask  Mr.  Snell  if  there  is  not  a  great 
difference — if  your  brick  do  not  leave  the  machine  dryer  by 
one  process  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Snell:  In  all  cases  it  was  in  favor  of  the  pallet  brick. 

Question';  Did  you  say  52  cents  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Snell:  Yes;  that’s  the  total;  but  the  labor  on  the  pal¬ 
let  system  was  a  great  deal  more  than  on  the  dryer  system. 
But  when  we  add  to  it  the  total  amount  of  coal  used  for  the 
entire  summer  with  the  total  amount  of  labor  it  brings  the 
expense  in  favor  of  the  pallet  system. 

The  President:  Mr.  Flood,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  some 
experience.  May  we  hear  from  him? 

Mr.  Flood:  I  have  had  a  sad  experience  in  drying  soft 
mud  brick.  To  start  with,  we  had  hardly  got  wrell  under 
way,  after  building  the  dryer,  till  it  burnt  down.  That  wiped 
me  out  of  over  $12,000.  I  rebuilt  the  dryer  and  we  dried  our 
brick  by  the  direct  heat.  The  dryer  man  (his  name  is  Sharer) 
agreed  with  me  in  the  first  place  that  he  would  give  me 
35,000  brick  a  day  with  about  four  tons  of  coal.  My  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  he  gave  me  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
brick  a  day  with  eight  or  ten  tons  of  coal.  You  know  what 
that  means  in  drying  brick.  Next  I  bought  of  him  7.500  pal¬ 
lets,  which  were  to  be  steel,  but  proved  to  be  iron.  They 
lasted  about  six  months.  In  the  meantime  I  had  painted 
and  repainted  them  with  some  composition  that  he  sent  me, 
which  cost  me,  for  labor  and  everything,  quite  a  good  deal. 


and  then  I  found  that  they  were  no  good.  Then  I  had  to  get 
strips  and  strip  the  pallets.  Seven  thousand  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  pallets  at  50  cents  apiece  runs  into  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  pallets  were  no 
good,  all  honeycombed.  I  then  got  from  Chambers,  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  a  good,  honest  steel  pallet  that  would  last,  but  I 
found  by  that  time  that  it  cost  me  a  dollar  a  thousand  to 
dry  my  bricks.  I  couldn’t  stand  that.  I  couldn’t  compete 
with  my  neighbors  who  dried  them  for  40  and  50  cents  a 
thousand.  I  tore  that  thing  out  and  threw  it  away.  I  said 
cuss  words,  and  I  said  I’d  never  build  another  dryer  as  long 
as  I  lived.  But  I  did,  gentlemen  (laughter),  and  we  all  do  it. 
We  can’t  help  it.  These  agents  of  manufacturers  and  pat¬ 
entees  of  these  machines  and  dryers  come  around  and  they 
take  you  out  at  night  and  show  you  around  the  city  and 
make  you  feel  good  and  you  give  them  an  order.  I  gave  an 
order  to  Huyett  &  Smith.  They  said  they  would  dry  for  me 
in  their  machine  30,000  brick  a  day  if  I  would  give  them  the 
power.  They  said  my  boiler  would  do  it.  I  said,  “I  will 
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double  that  capacity.”  I  put  in  another  boiler  and  another 
engine.  Now  we  are  getting  our  brick  dried  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  every  twerty-four  hours,  and  I  haven’t  had  a  check 
brick  from  that  time  to  this.  We  haven’t  lost  thirty-five 
brick  by  checking  in  a  year. 

Question:  How  much  does  it  cost  you,  Mr.  Flood? 

I  think  it  is  costing  us  now  60  cents  a  thousand  to  dry  our 
brick. 

Mr.  Naugle:  We  make  35,000  brick  a  day  by  the  Sharer 
system.  It  takes  one  man  to  take  them  from  the  machine  to 
the  dryer  and  another  to  take  them  out;  that’s  $2.50  a  day: 
and  two  tons  of  coal,  that’s  $7.  Divide  that  by  thirty-five 
and  you  have  20  cents.  I  am  a  little  surprised  myself— stiff 
mud  brick,  understand. 

Mr.  Flood:  We  are  talking  about  soft  mud  brick  now. 

Mr.  Naugle:  How  can  you  know  the  difference  unless  you 
compare  them? 

The  President:  Mr.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had 
some  experience  in  drying.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  F.  B.  McAvoy:  After  several  years  of  experience  I 
have  concluded  that  the  twenty-four  hour  system  of  drying 
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brick  is  a  failure.  We  have  so  much  water  to  extract  from 
the  brick.  The  best  way  is  to  allow  forty-eight  hours  ox- 
more  for  drying.  The  man  who  has  clay  fi-om  which  he  can 
extract  the  moisture  in  twenty-four  hours  is  exceedingly  for¬ 
tunate.  The  majority  of  brick  made  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
quires  careful,  easy  drying.  If  you  leave  any  water  behind  it 
occupies  that  much  room,  and  in  taking  it  out  you  leave  the 
space  that  it  occupied;  and  in  order  to  get  good,  solid,  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  it  must  be  done  slowly  enough  to  give  the  clay 
time  to  crawl  in  and  take  the  place  of  the  moisture,  and 
make  the  brick  solid  and  compact.  If  you  dry  the  writer  out 
too  fast  the  bi’ick  will  not  be  as  solid  as  it  ought  to  be.  In 
brickyards  where  they  have  ti-ouble  in  drying  it  is  generally 
because  they  try  to  dry  the  brick  in  twenty-four  hours.  That 
is,  passing  the  brick  through  the  dryer  in  twenty-four  hours. 
With  one  of  our  steam  dryers  we  are  using  to-day  we  are 
di-ying  a  brick  that  it  is  impossible  to  dry  in  the  open  aii 
with  the  sun  and  wind.  Without  a  dryhouse  we  would  have 
to  quit  making  brick  It  is  impossible  to  take  the  brick  from 
the  machine  and  expose  it  to  the  open  air  without  ciacking 
all  to  pieces  in  fifteen  minutes.  But  putting  them  in  the  dry- 
house  and  allowing  them  to  remain  till  they  become  thor¬ 
oughly  warm,  and  then  pass  slowly  over  the  steam  pipes,  it 
takes  a  couple  of  days  to  get  the  moisture  out  of  the  brick  in 
a  manner  to  enable  the  brick  to  be  sold  in  competition  with 

our  neighbors. 

In  drying  shale,  what  little  we  have  dried,  I  find  slow 
drying  gives  us  a  compact,  strong  brick,  better  than  one  that 
is  dried  faster.  It  don’t  cost  much  more  to  build  a  dry  house 
for  60.000  brick  than  one  for  45,000 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Association  told  me 
that  he  is  now  offering  to  dry  bricks  in  forty-eight,  hours, 
where  twelve  months  ago  he  offered  to  do  the  same  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  after  he  takes  a  contract  to  dry  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  puts  up  a  dry  house,  he  finds  that  he  has  to  go 
back  and  give  the  man  sufficient  room  to  hold  60,000  brick. 
In  the  drying  of  the  clay  it  is  like  the  biu-ning— you  have  to 
burn  it  from  the  inside  out,  not  from  out  to  in.  Get  every 
brick  thoroughly  hot  through  and  through  before  you  start  to 
burn.  If  you  case  harden  the  brick  on  the  outside,  you  will 
never  dry  the  inside  and  do  it  right. 

All'.  Purington:  I  had  expected  to  refer  the  Convention  to 
the  reports  of  different  Conventions  for  the  last  eight  years  on 
the  question  of  drying.  What  few  gray  hairs  I  have  came 
from  my  experience  drying  bi-ick.  I  have  sat  up  nights  and 
days  together  for  a  week  continuously,  and  when  I  thought  it 
was  all  right  it  was  worse  than  ever.  I  have  been  through 
the  mill  that  way  with  steam  dx*yers,  coal  dryers  and  artificial 
dryers.  During  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  dried  axfiificially 
a  little  over  700,000,000  brick.  For  the  last  five  years  no  part 
of  my  business  has  given  me  so  little  trouble  as  that  of  di-ying 
brick.  I  don’t  give  any  more  thought  to  it  than  to  the  running 
of  the  machine.  Our  brick  dry  in  twenty-four  houx-s,  and  in 
the  summer  time  we  pixt  brick  in  in  the  morning  and  set  them 
in  the  afternoon— not  paving  brick;  bixt  we  do  the  same  thing 
with  paving  brick  in  twenty-four  hours.  These  bx-ick  are  8% 
long,  m  wide  and  2%  thick.  We  dry  them  perfectly.  Sixch  a 
thing  as  a  check  brick  is  never  known.  But  what  other  people 
can  do  with  their  clay  and  what  I  can  do  with  mine  is  an  en- 
tirely  different  thing. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Pxxrington’s  brick  yard, 
and  I  know  he  dries  brick  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  is  for¬ 
tunate.  I  have  been  in  yards  where  they  dry  shale  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  the  fortunate  ones  are  so  few  and  the  nnfor- 
txxnate  so  many  I  want  to  talk  to  the  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Leach:  I  dry  brick  in  six  hours.  I  built  a  dryer  and  a 
hot  floor,  and  dump  them  on  the  floor  and  dry  them  in  six 
hoiu-s  so  I  can  put  them  in  the  kiln.  None  of  my  customers 
ever  know  whether  they  are  dried  in  twenty-foiu  hoius  or  in 
six.  A  great  many  people  say  they  dry  brick  in  twenty-four 


hoius  or  more,  but  they  haven’t  said  how  much  they  dry  in 
the  kiln. 

The  President:  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  programme. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  Mr.  Greusel  is  unable  to  be  here  to  read  his  paper. 

In  our  annual  Conventions  for  three  years  past  the  gentlemen 
intei-ested  in  the  soft  mud  px-ocess  have  come  to  me  and  said 
“Give  some  attention  to  the  soft  mud  process.  The  stiff  proc¬ 
ess  men  seem  to  run  the  Convention.”  So  this  year  I  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  paper  from  Mr.  Gi-eusel,  and  intended  to  have  it 
followed  with  a  discussion  led  by  Mr.  Blaffer,  of  New  Orleans, 
a  gentleman  capable  of  defending  himself  and  his  theories 
against  all  comers.  But  Mr.  Blaffer  is  not  able  to  be  here, 
and  we  will  have  to  trust  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  discussion. 

THE  SOFT-MUD  PROCESS— ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND  DIS¬ 
ADVANTAGES. 

By  John  Greusel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

According  to  the  time  when  Michigan  was  an  unadmitted 
State,  soft-mud  brick  alone  was  the  only  product  of  the  brick- 
maker’s  trade.  Prom  that  time  on  until  she  became  a  sister 
State  soft-mud  brick  was  still  the  brickmaker’s  undisputed 
ideal.  They  were  offered  with  a  feeling  of  pride  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  the  prospective  buyer,  who,  in  turn,  experienced 
that  same  feeling  of  pride  when  he  saw,  fashioned  by  their 
use,  his  modest  red  brick  dwelling.  My  recollections  of  soft- 
mud  brickmaking  in  Michigan  dates  from  1848,  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Michigan’s  great  brickmaking  industry  was  a 
wilderness.  Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  river,  where 
our  plant  was  situated,  I  saw  mud  brick  made  and  molded 
by  hand.  The  clay  was  mixed  and  tempered  in  the  old-time 
circular  pit,  which  was  taken  therefrom  and  pressed  into  the 
mold  by  hand.  The  man  who  performed  this  work  stood  in 
a  barrel,  which  was  considered  a  good  shield  from  the  flying 
specks  of  mud  caused  by  the  filling  of  the  molds.  Two  to 
three  thousand  brick  was  considered  and  accepted  as  a  good 
day’s  work. 

The  first  machine  for  brickmaking  purposes  shortly  after¬ 
ward  made  its  appearance.  It  was  called  the  Hall  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  an  article  that  was  operated  by  hand  power.  Subse¬ 
quent  machines  to  follow  were  the  Van  Balan,  John  George 
and  the  Sword.  Each  of  these  machines,  in  the  order  named, 
was  an  improvement  over  the  other.  It  was  after  the  rebellion 
that  I  first  saw  the  Sword.  The  soft-mud  machines  we  have 
to-day,  in  comparison  to  those  of  former  times,  seem  perfect 
in  every  particular.  For  all  purposes  applying  to  their  use 
soft-mud  brick  have,  throughout  these  passing  years,  enjoyed 
increasing  popularity. 

Soft-mud  brick  possess  many  admirable  qualities  not  found 
in  other  grades.  The  most  important  feature  is,  pei’haps,  their 
lasting  quality.  They  can  be  made  and  burned  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  as  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  changes 
of  the  seasons  for  years  after  other  grades  have  lost  their 
firmness  and  crumbled  away.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
soft-mud  brick  can  be  made  and  burned  to  so  substantial  a 
state  that  will  permit  their  use  for  the  very  bottom  of  a  foun¬ 
dation  bed,  and  so  stand  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
subject  to  all  the  different  temperatures  of  the  earth,  and  be 
extracted  therefrom  in  as  perfect  a  condition  as  when  they 
entered.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  have  a  soft-mud  brick, 
that  was  taken  from  a  foundation  bed  built  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  River  Rouge  in  1840,  and  to-day  it  is  as  perfect 
as  the  day  it  was  laid.  Every  corner  is  full  and  square,  every 
edge  smooth  and  even.  Yet  this  soft-mud  brick  must  not  be 
compared  to  the  soft-mud  brick  of  to-day,  as  this  one  was 
made  by  the  old  process  which  has  just  been  described.  If 
a  mud  brick  made  as  this  one  was  can  pass,  without  the 
slightest  injury,  the  many  changes  wrought  in  fifty  years,  the 
mud  brick  of  to-day,  made  after  the  most  approved  meth¬ 
ods,  which  only  a  long  experience  can  point  out,  may  justly 
claim  their  lasting  qualities  should  be  reckoned  not  by  years, 
but  by  ages. 

Soft-mud  brick  meets  every  requirement  known  to  the 
brickmason’s  craft.  With  their  use  he  can  fashion  the  mag¬ 
nificent  castle,  with  its  imposing  towers  and  turrets,  for  those 
of  great  means,  or  the  handsome,  stylish  residence  for  those 
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less  fortunate.  Structures  with  immense  domes  are  pointed 
out  with  pride  to  the  visitor  as  the  seat  of  government  offi¬ 
cials,  a  building  which  at  once  gratifies  the  eye  and  creates 
wonderment  to  the  mind.  Walls  built  to  resist  continued 
great  pressure,  and  against  which  rushing  water  may  steadily 
wash  for  scores  of  years  without  avail.  Tunnels  through 
which  the  waste  of  a  great  city  is  daily  carried  off,  and  which 
may  be  relied  upon  for  such  service  for  a  surprising  number 
of  years. 

Not  only  do  soft  mud  brick  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
brick  mason,  but  the  painter  as  well.  His  fluids  will  adhere 
to  their  red  surface  and  leave  as  glossy  an  appearance  as  on 
frame  work,  so  that  no  owner  need  complain  of  not  being 
able  to  paint  his  building  according  to  his  fancy  with  some 
particular  and  attractive  color. 

Soft  mud  brick  to  give  the  very  best  satisfaction  should,  I 
think,  be  made  by  the  Pallet  Rack  system.  It  may  involve 
the  expenditure  of  many  dollars  to  so  equip  a  plant,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  the  saving  one  will  experience  will  repay  the 
cost  in  a  season.  Exposed  as  they  are  to  the  weath¬ 
er  when  molded  on  the  yards,  it  is  no  wonder  a  great  loss  is 
yearly  suffered  by  their  being  cracked  by  high  winds  and 
washed  by  sodden  showers.  Good  clay  that  is  well  tempered 
and  soaked,  and  molded  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  machine 
on  the  Pallet  Rack  system,  when  dried  to  be  carefully  handled 
and  as  carefully  burned,  you  have  succeeded  in  placing  on  the 
market  the  ideal  mud  brick  that  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  to  sell  on  its  merits. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  for  all  purposes  where  dura¬ 
bility  is  wanted,  whether  it  be  for  the  support  of  the  tons  of 
weight  on  the  great  presses  of  the  rolling  mills,  or  dams  to 
contain  a  broad  and  deep  surface  of  water,  I  think  soft  mud 
brick  are  in  every  way  acceptable.  Still,  I  confess  there  are 
other  grades  of  brick  which  for  certain  purposes  command 
attention  and  admiration,  and  which  possess  genuine  merit 
and  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  brick  market.  But  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles  soft  mud  brick  stand  second  to  none. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Snell:  I  see  no  one  gets  up  to  say  anything  in  favor 
of  soft  mud  brick.  I  want  to  say  there  are  places  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  contractors  are  bound  to  have  soft  mud  brick  as 
against  any  other  kind.  In  some  localities  contractors  demand 
soft  mud  brick,  are  willing  to  pay  as  much  or  more  for  them, 
and  in  fact  won't  have  any  other  kind.  In  such  cases  I  don’t 
see  the  sense  of  making  the  other  kind.  For  sewers  nearly 
every  city  in  the  East  pays  us  more  for  the  stiff  mud  process; 
but  when  it  comes  to  contractors  for  inside  walls,  they  will 
buy  soft  mud  brick  always,  and  pay  more  money  for  it.  Hence 
we  make  the  soft  mud  brick,  because  they  would  rather  have 
them;  and  there  is  a  little,  too,  in  favor  in  the  price  in  making 
them.  They  will  dry  a  little  cheaper.  It  takes  less  fuel  to 
burn  them. 

Captain  Crafts:  Can  anybody  tell  me  of  any  method  by 
which  they  can  make  a  more  thoroughly  uniform  brick  than 
by  the  soft  mud  process? 

Mr.  Snell:  I  think  you  can  by  the  dry  press  process.  It 
makes  it  more  perfect. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  can  show  you  some  brick  by  the  soft 
mud  process— if  you  can  beat  it  you  can  take  my  hat  and  I 
will  go  home  bareheaded. 

A  voice:  Grind  it  first  and  then  wet.  it,  and  I  will  agree 
with  you. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  don’t  do  that.  Our  clay  is  ground  in  the 
first  place,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  mix  it.  You  take  wet 
made  brick  properly  dried  and  burned,  and  you  have  just  as 
strong  and  tough  a  brick,  and  more  perfect,  than  brick  made 
with  the  dry  process.  I  have  seen  some  dry  process  brick 
that  you  could  break  in  two,  and  if  you  didn’t  like  the  inside 
you  could  pick  it  out  with  your  fingers. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
defense  of  dry  or  semi-dry  clay  brick.  I  have  two  pieces  of 
brick  in  my  hand  which  I  will  allow  to  speak  for  themselves. 
One  was  brought  by  Captain  Crafts,  and,  I  imagine,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  him  by  what  is  known  as  the  soft  mud  process.  The 


other  I  do  not  know  the  pedigree  of.  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Stiles 
a  few  moments  ago,  after  Captain  Crafts  had  made  his  chal¬ 
lenge.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  get  up  in  answer  to  his  challenge, 
because  I  saw  my  opportunity.  I  remained  silent  for  the  time 
being.  He  says  when  you  break  a  dry  clay  brick  open  you 
can  pick  it  to  pieces  with  your  finger. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  said  I  had  seen  such  brick.  I  didn’t 
say  that  was  the  character  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Ittner  (referring  to  one  of  the  specimens  in  his  hand): 
Now  this,  from  my  knowledge  of  dry  clay  brick,  I  would 
take  to  be  a  piece  of  brick  made  by  the  dry  clay  process.  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  it.  Don’t  know  where  it  was 
made,  nor  by  what  machine.  It  has  been  through  a  kiln  and 
burnt  by  heat.  If  you  want  to  know  anything  more  about  it 
you  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Stiles.  I  simply  wanted,  after  the 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  by  my  good  friend  Captain  Crafts, 
to  get  these  twro  pieces  of  brick  before  this  Convention. 

Captain  Crafts  (indicating  the  brick  taken  from  Mr.  Stiles): 
Here  is  a  brick  which  was  evidently  selected  with  great  care 
and  brought  to  this  Convention  as  a  piece  of  very  fine  brick- 
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making.  Now  (indicating  the  other  piece)  here  is  a  piece  that 
was  taken  at  random  and  never  has  been  pressed. 

Mr.  Stiles:  In  order  to  set  Captain  Crafts  right  1  will  say 
my  friend  Ittner  was  honest  in  his  exhibition  of  this  piece  of 
work.  There  is  ai  other  brick  down  there  made  of  this  same 
clay,  burnt  in  a  diffeient  way.  This  is  a  patented  process  of 
burning  brick.  Some  liquid  is  placed  in  the  clay  to  produce 
this  adhesion  and  solidity  which  you  find  in  this  brick.  If 
we  could  all  make  a  brick  like  that  from  the  semi-dried  pro¬ 
cess  I  think  we  would  be  happy.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  brick.  The  soft  mud  brick  process  is  the  only  one  I  know 
anything  about.  In  all  my  travels  to  see  brick  made  by  the 
semi-dry  process  I  have  always  found  that  before  I  went 
to  the  kiln  of  brick  they  were  perfect  every  one  of  them; 
and  with  very  fev  exceptions  when  I  came  to  the  kiln  I 
found  them  full  of  check  marks  and  the  owner  of  the  yard, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  not  exactly  satisfied  with  the  brick 
he  was  making.  Perhaps  to-day  you  have  the  thing  per¬ 
fected  so  you  can  make  brick  very  much  better  than  any  I 
have  seen.  We  are  making  brick  by  the  soft  mud  process, 
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and  I  will  challenge  any  or  our  semi-dry  people  to  match  it. 
They  have  been  buried  in  the  ground  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more,  and  hare  come  out  perfect. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  have  always  found  Captain  Crafts  fair  on 
previous  occasions,  and  I  think  he  intends  to  be  fair  now. 
He  made  the  statement  that  this  was  a  selected  sample  on 
account  of  the  fact  that,  perhaps,  there  would  be  very  few 
brick  like  that  produced.  Mr.  Stiles  spoke  about  some  secret 
in  burning,  and  that  may  have  given  this  brick  its  solidity. 
I  think  Captain  Crafts  created  the  impression  on  the  gentle¬ 
men  present  +hat  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  with  the  dry 
or  semi-dry  clay  process  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  this  kind 
of  brick  would  be  made.  I  am  manufacturing  dry  clay  brick 
and  burning  them  in  a  patent  kiln  that  anybody  can  have. 
It  is  just  about  like  all  other  patented  kilns  I  know  anything 
about,  except  we  reverse  our  draught.  We  burn  half  on  the 
down  and  half  on  the  up  draught.  Our  kilns  contain  about 
170,000  press  brick,  or  190,000  common  brick  2*4  inches  thick; 
the  press  brick  is  2  3-8  inches  thick.  Outside  of  the  hardness 
of  burning,  every  brick  I  get  out  of  my  kiln  is  as  perfect  as 
when  I  am  making  press  brick.  This  specimen  was  made 
for  px-ess  brick.  I  don’t  want  to  get  my  common  brick  too 
perfect,  because  if  I  did  I  couldn’t  sell  any  press  brick.  Over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  brick  1  get  out  of  my  kilns  is  as  hard  burnt 
as  that,  or  harder.  And  those  that  are  burnt  less  hard  than 
that  are  pex*fect,  homogeneous,  solid  brick. 

Mr.  Wittmer:  Mr.  Snell  spoke  of  the  market  that  would 
have  nothing  but  the  soft  mud  brick.  We  aim  making  brick 
for  just  such  a  market.  We  cannot  sell  semi-dry  clay  brick. 
We  have  tried  it.  O’’  late  stiff  mud  brick  have  come  into  use 
there  to  a  certain  extent.  The  makers  of  stiff  mud  brick 
claim  they  can  make  a  brick  for  half  a  dollar  less  than  we 
can  afford  to  sell  soft  mud  brick  for.  Mr.  Snell  said  that  he 
made  both  kinds,  and  that  the  stiff  mud  brick  cost  a  little 
more  than  the  soft  mud  bi’ick.  That  is  the  point  I  would 
like  to  have  explained 

We  think  it  costs  more  to  make  the  soft  mud  brick  than 
the  stiff  mud  brick,  because  we  have  to  have  more  help 
around  our  machine.  We  use  a  Martin  machine,  and  we 
have  to  pay  for  sand  also.  We  have  been  very  seriously 
thinking  of  changing  to  the  stiff  mud  brick  in  order  to  sell 
as  cheap  as  our  competitors.  If  some  gentleman  here 
will  inform  me  on  that  subject  he  may  save  me  a  great  deal 
of  money.  If  the  stiff  mud  brick  cannot  be  made  any 
cheaper  than  ihe  soft  mud  brick  we  will  let  well  enough 
alone. 

Captain  Crafts:  This  brick  (holding  up  a  piece  of  soft 
mud  brick)  made  of  clay,  with  20  per  cent,  of  poor  sand 
added  to  it,  is  almost  burnt  to  a  point  of  vitrification.  My 
foreman  picked  it  out  I  brought  it  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  that  brick  might  be  made  porous,  and  be  subjected  to 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  not  disintegrate. 

Mr.  Purington:  Captain  Crafts  is  the  first  brickmaker  I 
have  ever  known  to  pick  out  a  sample  of  brick  and  not  pick 
the  best  he  could  find. 

Mr.  Flood:  This  seems  to  be  a  fight  between  the  rich  man 
and  the  poor  man.  The  rich  men  have  tried  the  stiff  mud 
process  and  the  poor  fellow  has  the  soft  mud  process.  I  was 
a  good  deal  edified  last  night  hearing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townsend 
and  some  of  the  other  l'everend  gentlemen  addressing  the 
pow-wow  talk  about  the  brick  found  in  Jerusalem  and  Rome 
and  over  in  Jei*sey  1800  yeai's  ago.  Would  your  wives,  or 
daughters,  or  hired  girls  start  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread  by 
taking  dry  flour  and  putting  it  into  a  press  and  put  it  into 
the  oven  to  bake?  What  kind  of  a  loaf  of  bread  would  that 
make?  We  take  the  other  process.  We  make  our  brick  with 
the  steam  process.  We  soak  our  clay  over  night — twelve 
hours,  if  you  please.  Then  we  knead  it  as  a  woman  kneads 
her  loaf  of  bread.  Then  we  put  it  into  the  press.  All  the 
particles  in  that  brick  ought  to  get  pressed  and  put  together. 
With  your  dry  process  you  put  an  elegant  face  on  it,  but  God 
help  some  of  the  people  in  eight  or  ten  years  from  now  who 


buy  it.  Just  as  Captain  Crafts  has  said,  they  can  pick  them 
to  pieces  with  their  fingers.  All  these  little  openings  the 
weather  and  storm  will  get  into,  and  then  they  will  go  to 
pieces.  You  can’t  make  brick  by  the  dry  process  like  you 
can  with  soft  mud  that  is  properly  tempei’ed. 

Mr.  Haeger:  This  controversy  reminds  me  of  a  little  an¬ 
ecdote  I’ve  heard  mj  father  tell  in  the  old  country.  There 
was  a  landlord  who  was  also  a  lawyer.  Two  of  his  men 
came  to  him  with  a  quarrel  for  him  to  decide.  He  let  one  tell 
his  story,  and  then  the  other  stated  his  case,  and  then  he 
said,  “Ihr  habet  allc  beide  recht;  jeber  giebt  mir  ein  thaler” — 
‘‘You  are  both  right;  each  give  me  a  dollar.”  So  I  say  the 
men  that  use  the  soft  mud  process  and  the  men  that  use  the 
stiff  mud  process  are  both  right,  and  these  gentlemen  who 
are  taking  our  valuable  time  in  useless  argument  should  pay 
us  for  the  privilege.  I  think  we  should  consider  that  the  clay 
diffei’s  so  much  in  different  places,  some  is  best  adapted  for 
the  soft  mud  process,  and  some  for  the  stiff  mxid  pi-ocess, 
and  some  for  the  dry  press  process,  and  the  kind  of  brick  re¬ 
quired  should  govern  the  method  of  manufacture  in  the  vari- 
oxis  localities. 

Mr.  Cawley:  I  would  ask  what  is  the  diffei’ence  in  the 
cost  between  the  soft  mud  and  the  stiff  mud. 

Mr.  Paine:  This  discussion  is  waxing  rather  warm  on 
some  points.  I  have  in  my  clay  bank  clay  that  can  be 
worked  by  either  process  equally  well,  and  we  make  brick 
by  both  pi'ocesses;  but  owing  to  the  market  that  exists  in 
that  part  of  the  State  we  have  discontinued  the  making  of 
stiff  clay  brick.  We  made  a  great  many  of  them  years  ago, 
and  some  are  now  as  good  as  any  soft  clay  brick  I  ever  saw. 
But  contractors  absolutely  refuse  to  have  them  unless  we 
cut  the  price  in  two,  which  would  leave  us  nothing,  and  so 
we  have  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  them.  The  only 
difference  we  find  is  the  difference  in  handling  between  the 
machines  and  the  burning,  which  is  about  20  to  25  per  cent, 
in  favor  of  the  stiff  clay  brick.  The  soft  clay  brick  take 
longer  to  dry  and  are  more  easily  burnt. 

Mr.  Snell:  If  I  lived  where  they  want  nothing  but  stiff 
mud  brick,  I  would  make  them,  and  if  I  lived  where  they 
want  soft  mud  brick,  I  would  make  that  sort.  If  I  lived 
where  they  want  both  and  paid  me  the  highest  price,  I  would 
make  both.  Our  men  want  stiff  mud.  We  burned  them  both 
ways,  and  we  have  to  keep  them  absolutely  separate  always. 
We  all  know  there  is  more  clay  in  stiff  than  in  soft  mud,  and 
it  takes  more  fuel. 

Mr.  Kountz:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ittner  as  to  the  chai*- 
acter  of  his  clay. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Our  clay  is  such  as  abounds  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  and  Belleville,  where  I  am  operating.  We  call  it  yellow 
clay.  It  is  not  shale.  I  have  never  had  it  analyzed.  I  have 
never  had  any  great  desire  to  get  my  clay  analyzed,  because  I 
am  making  good  brick,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  constituent 
parts  would  not  give  me  a  better  brick,  and  might  cost  me  a 
little  money.  I  made  an  effort  to  have  it  analyzed  three  or 
four  years  ago  by  sending  a  sample  to  a  member  of  this  As¬ 
sociation,  but  that  is  the  last  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  may  make 
another  effort  when  business  gets  better,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  answer  such  questions. 

Mr.  Kountz:  Can  press  brick  be  made  of  shale? 

Mr.  Ittner:  Yes.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  I  have  made 
some  samples,  but  I  have  never  done  it  practically.  Mr.  Pxir- 
ington  says  it  works  nicely. 

Mr.  Sibley:  We  are  manufacturing  dry  press  brick  alto¬ 
gether  from  shale. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  fm-ther  discussidn  we  will 
take  up  the  next  number  on  the  progi-amme,  ‘‘Burning  Brick,” 
general  discussion  led  by  L.  U.  Nickell,  of  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mr.  Nickell:  I  want  to  refer  to  a  point  made  by  Prof. 
Orton,  in  which  he  said  that  the  functions  of  this  society  are 
educational  and  social.  The  one  I  wish  to  magnify  is  the  edu¬ 
cational.  I  joined  this  Association  at  Chicago  a  year  ago, 
where  I  came  in  contact  with  the  leading  brickmakers  of  the 
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United  States.  I  gained  a  great  many  valuable  points,  which 
I  have  since  put  to  good  use  in  our  works.  If  you  were  to 
say  to  my  people  to-day,  “Here  is  one  thousand  dollars;  elim¬ 
inate  the  benefits  we  have  received  through  this  Association,” 
they  would  tell  you  to  keep  the  thousand  dollars  and  we  would 
keep  the  benefits.  Another  thing.  Three  years  ago  my  people 
said  to  me  they  would  give  me  a  certain  amount  of  money 
every  year  for  a  few  years  that  I  might  go  around  the  country 
and  visit  different  brickmakers  in  the  United  States  and  get 
ideas  to  benefit  us  in  our  work.  I  have  done  this  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  traveled  from  New  York  to  Lincoln,  and 
from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans,  and  we  have  never  spent  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  the  carrying  on  of  our  business  that  we  got  more  dollars 
in  return  from  than  from  this  same  investment  in  these  in¬ 
vestigations. 

BURNING  BRICK. 

By  L-  U.  Nickell,  Fuiton,  Mo. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  lead  in  the 
discussion  of  is  one  that  has  agitated  the  minds  of  all  pro¬ 
gressive  brickmakers  since  the  very  inception  of  the  art.  I 
say  art,  for  you  will  all  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  our 
business  profession  is  fast  taking  on  elements  of  high  art 
that  are  second  in  artistic  merit  to  no  class  in  the  category. 

And  is  it  not  natural  that  such  has  been  the  case,  for  we 
look  around  us  at  the  business  enterprises  carried  on  in  other 
lines  and  we  find  their  management  are  utilizing  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  their  raw  product  and  turning  the  same  to  some  ac¬ 
count  so  that  the  cost  of  their  products  may  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  and  place  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
every  man  that  offers  wares  in  competition  with  his  own. 
Look  for  a  moment,  if  you  please,  at  the  great  packing  in¬ 
terest  of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  What  do  we  see?  The 
Armours,  Swifts  and  others  turning  every  particle  of  the  raw 
material  they  use  into  some  account,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  nearly  every  other  great  enterprise  that  we  see  being- 
carried  on  around  us.  And  again  I  say,  is  it  not  natural  that 
the  brickmaker  of  to-day  wants  to  turn  every  element  of  his 
raw  products  into  cash?  And  what  field  offers  more  promise 
of  financial  benefit  than  economy  in  burning  his  wares?  What 
man  of  you  has  not  stood  around  his  kiln  and  agitated  in 
his  mind,  how  can  I  save  some  of  the  heat  I  am  throwing 
away  into  the  air  for  which  I  have  paid  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  ton 
for  the  coal  to  create? 

Now,  I  would  not  presume  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
great  majority  of  you  gentlemen  here  to-day,  who  have  had 
a  great  deal  more  experience  than  I  have  in  burning  brick, 
as  to  tell  you  how  to  burn  your  ware,  for  we  all  know  that 
our  clays  are  as  different  as  it  is  possible  for  two  elements 
bearing  the  same  name  to  be,  but  rather  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  some  of  our  experiments,  which  I  believe  might  be 
of  benefit  to  us  all — for  it  is  the  intention  of  our  organization 
to  give  to  each  other  the  benefit  of  our  experience  and  ex¬ 
periments. 

After  making  up  our  minds  that  our  burning  cost  was  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  our  expense,  we  put  ourselves 
into  correspondence  with  a  number  of  our  mutual  friends  (or 
probably  I  should  say  our  mutual  enemies),  the  kiln  patentee, 
and,  after  looking  them  all  over  and  listening  to  their  songs 
as  to  the  merits  of  each,  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would 
go  in  on  the  continuous  kiln  principle  in  order  to  attain  the 
end  we  desired  to  accomplish.  And  after  spending  about  $13,000 
in  getting  our  kiln  erected  and  in  shape  and  getting  an  ex¬ 
pert  from  England  to  operate  our  kiln  for  us,  at  the  end  of 
our  first  six  months’  experience  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
illustrate  our  feelings  than  to  cite  you  to  one  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris’s  unwritten  selections,  giving  one  Uncle  Remus’s  ex¬ 
perience:  “The  old  negro  came  in  one  morning  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  his  head  bandaged  and  in  a  generally  demoralized 
condition.  His  master  remarked:  ‘Remus,  what  in  the  w’orld 
is  the  matter  with  you?'  Uncle  Remus  says:  ‘Well,  Mars 
John,  I  tell  you.  I  been  dreamin’.  I  thought  I  died  and  was 
goin’  on  to  heaven,  and  I  saw  dose  streets  ob  gold  and  all 
dose  heabenly  joys  I  had  heard  about,  and  I  was  just  goin’ 
right  up  there,  but  all  at  once  I  come  to  a  very  wide,  dark 
river,  and  I  did  not  know  how  to  reach  dat  place,  when  all 


at  once  a  man  come  up  to  me,  and  I  says:  "I  want  to  get 
over  yonder.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  dar?  ’  And  he  said: 
“Why,  Remus,  all  you  got  to  do  is  to  jump  and  you  will  land 
all  right.”  And  he  kept  on  saying,  “Jump,  Remus,  jump." 
And,  Mars  John,  I  jumped,  and  I  got  the  darndest  fall  that 
ever  fell  to  de  lot  of  any  nigger  in  de  State  of  Georgia.'  ” 
And  now,  my  friends,  that  just  about  expresses  our  feelings 
after  about  six  months’  experience.  In  the  background  we 
saw  the  grand  results,  and  Mr.  Kiln  Man  assured  us  that 
his  kiln  would  put  us  there,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  use 
his  patent  (fee,  $1,000,  “but  to  get  your  influence  we  will  allow 
you  a  very  liberal  discount”),  and  it  was  like  Remus’s  jump 
in  the  dark— you  can't  tell  where  you  are  going  to  land.  Now, 
to  be  more  explicit.  I  have  to-day  unshaken  faith  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  as  a  money  maker,  but  the  great  drawback  to 
putting  them  into  general  use  is,  first,  the  great  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling,  and,  secondly,  the  very  limited  number  of  men  who 
understand  how  to  operate  them.  I  have  gone  all  over  the 
country,  inspecting  continuous  kilns,  and  what  do  I  find? 
“White  elephants,”  as  they  are  generally  called,  planted  all 
around  over  the  land.  And  there  are  so  many  things  it  takes 
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to  successfully  operate  a  plant  of  this  kind.  One  has  to  learn 
how  to  handle  his  dampers  to  throw  his  heat  in  the  right 
place;  has  to  experiment  with  several  kinds  of  coal  to  find 
which  is  best  for  his  uses;  has  to  get  his  eye  practiced  in 
looking  into  his  fires  to  see  that  his  heat  is  evenly  distributed 
through  the  chambers  and  not  all  congregated  in  the  bottom 
of  chamber,  and  thus  burn  them  up,  while  the  top  is  only 
well  watersmoked,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  and 
obstacles  to  overcome.  And  while  this  is  all  going  on  your 
expenses  are  piling  up  and  you  are  not  getting  any  money 
out  of  your  products,  which  are  really  not  in  a  merchantable 
condition,  and  so  experiments  go  on.  But  I  really  think  the 
end  is  worth  the  means,  for  after  a  year  of  perseverance,  pa¬ 
tience  and  grit,  in  the  face  of  the  late  dull  times,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  our  bargain,  and  think  that  our  kiln  is  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  we  don’t  regret  that  we  put  it  in.  And,  aside  from 
the  pecuniary  benefits  we  expect  to  reap  from  the  enterprise 
ourselves,  if  we  have  helped  to  put  our  brothers  in  a  position 
to  use  all  the  forces  at  his  command  we  will  feel  that  our 
work  has  not  been  in  vain.  Now,  some  of  you  will  probably 
want  to  know  what  it  will  cost  to  burn  brick  in  this  kind  of 
a  kiln.  I  will  say,  for  the  average  stiff  or  soft-mud  brick, 
with  slack  coal  at  $1  per  ton,  the  average  fuel  cost  will  be 
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about  20  to  25  cents  per  thousand,  and  for  dry-pressed  it  will 
be  about  25  per  cent.  more. 

I  have  only  made  these  remarks  to  open  the  ball  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  very  important  subject,  and  I  hope  to  hear 
from  many  others  of  you,  giving  your  experience  on  either 
these  or  other  lines. 

DISCUSSION. 

Captain  Crafts:  What  kind  of  brick  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Nickell:  My  principal  business  is  fire  brick. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  believe  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat  has  truthfully  said  what  he  knows  to  be  a  fact,  and 
that  is,  that  continuous  kilns  will  burn  brick  with  great  econ¬ 
omy,  but  only  certain  clays  can  be  burned  in  them  with  satis¬ 
factory  results  as  to  color.  Where  you  have  to  burn  for  color, 
and  your  clay  is  hard  and  clear,  continuous  kilns  will  not  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose.  Where  you  have  a  clay  that  is  easily  col¬ 
ored  and  easily  burnt,  then  continuous  kilns  may  answer.  But 
these  occasions  are  few  and  far  between.  From  what  I  have 
heard  from  some  friends,  a  man  ought  to  be  very  careful  in 
putting  so  large  an  amount  of  money  in  a  continuous  kiln. 

The  President:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

I  understand  he  is  a  great  brick  burner. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  I  have  been  burning  brick  in  continuous  kilns 
for  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  one  in  operation,  and  have 
completed  another  just  like  it.  We  burn  the  buff  brick,  which 
seems  to  be  so  much  despised.  We  have  a  great  many  people 
visit  our  plant  and  inspect  the  kilns.  One  or  two  have  mod¬ 
eled  kilns  after  ours.  It  is  an  English  kiln.  They  always 
claim  that  the  trouble  in  burning  brick  in  continuous  kilns  was 
to  get  color.  The  color  we  got  was  so  little  we  had  no  trouble. 
But  when  they  tried  to  burn  red  brick  they  failed.  It  uses 
less  fuel  than  ordinary  kilns,  and  our  drying  really  costs  noth¬ 
ing.  We  don’t  try  to  get  any  of  our  delicate  colors,  such  as 
pink,  or  gray,  or  brown,  out  of  the  continuous  kiln.  In  regard 
to  the  output,  what  percentage  can  you  expect  to  get  out  of  a 
continuous  kiln  of  No.  1  press  brick?  I  see  a  continuous  kiln 
man  in  Illinois  the  other  day  answered  that  question  and  said 
75  per  cent.  Perhaps  he  can  do  it;  but,  making  a  little  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  fact  that  he  is  the  patentee  of  the  kiln,  I  should 
knock  off  at  least  10  per  cent.  If  you  should  attempt  to  burn 
red  brick— I  don’t  mean  common  brick,  but  fine  front  brick— I 
think  you  would  get  less  than  05  per  cent.  We  do  not  get  as 
high  a  percentage  out  of  these  kilns  of  first  quality  brick  as 
out  of  the  other  kilns. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I'  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention.  A  neighbor  of  mine  built  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  at  the  expense  of  $18,000.  It  was  a  failure.  An¬ 
other  agent  came  along,  and  I  think  he  has  agreed  to  rebuild 
the  kiln  for  $7,000.  That  agent  is  here  to-day.  I  want  to  say 
to  him  and  to  the  members  of  this  Association  that  he  will 
not  make  a  success  of  it,  notwithstanding  he  puts  that  man  to 
an  expense  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Orton:  How  is  it  you  cannot  obtain  the  same  range 
of  colors  in  the  atmosphere  which  prevails  in  continuous  kilns 
that  you  can  in  any  other  way?  It  was  said  that  in  burning 
paving  brick  you  have  even  grading  to  the  color.  Is  it  not 
true  the  atmosphere  which  prevails  in  a  continuous  kiln  is 
more  uniform  in  character  than  that  in  the  other  kind?  If 
that  is  the  case,  why  can’t  you  get  color  in  the  red  clay? 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  This  will  lead  us  off  the  question  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  get  in  a  continuous  kiln  a  continuous  oxidizing 
flame,  which  ought  to  give  effect  in  color.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  continuous  kiln  we  ax*e  using  has  the  fire  all  at  one  end. 
We  don’t  get  as  uniform  a  draft  from  front  to  back  as  in  our 
down  draft  kiln.  There  is  nothing  that  shows  the  difference  as 
much  as  the  color.  You  will  notice  the  difference  in  the  color 
when  there  is  apparently  no  difference  in  the  hardness  of  the 
brick.  When  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  color,  you  can 
notice  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  brick.  There  is  another 
difference  in  this  matter  of  color,  and  that  is  in  the  gases  by 


which  the  clays  are  affected.  You  get  a  different  color  from 
the  same  clay  burnt  in  different  kilns,  one  having  an  oxidizing 
flame  and  the  other  a  flame  reduced  from  the  oxidizing  back 
and  forth.  When  you  first  fire  the  furnace  you  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  reducing  the  flame.  After  your  fire  is  clear  you  have 
an  oxidizing  flame.  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  explain  why;  it 
is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  with  that  reduced  flame  and  chang¬ 
ing  to  oxidizing  you  get  a  deeper  and  richer  color  than  with 
the  continuous  oxidizing  flame.  And  if  you  carry  that  reduc¬ 
tion  to  a  greater  extent  by  checking  your  kiln  or  putting  in 
your  damper  to  check  the  draught,  you  will  get  a  much  deeper 
and  richer  color,  due  to  the  continuous  reduction  going  on  in 
the  fire,  and  the  final  oxidization  that  comes  when  the  kiln 
cools. 

Mr.  Wilford:  I  am  the  kiln  man  Mr.  McAvoy  refers  to,  and 
I  have  a  contract  to  rebuild  a  continuous  kiln  that  failed 
through  no  fault  of  the  kiln,  but  through  the  fault  of  the  han¬ 
dling.  It  was  spoiled  and  melted  through  on  account  of  not 
knowing  how  to  handle  it.  We  cannot  blame  the  kiln  for  that. 
Mr.  McAvoy  makes  the  assertion  that  I  agreed  to  do  that 
which  I  cannot  fulfill.  Well,  if  I  don’t  I  don’t.  But  all  the 
kilns  I  have  put  up  so  far  have  been  a  success.  I  don’t  ask 
for  a  cent  of  money  till  my  kiln  is  successful.  If  it  does  not 
do  the  work,  I  am  the  loser,  but  I  will  say  this:  there  is  not 
a  cent  owiug  from  any  of  our  customers,  and  our  kilns  go  to 
the  next  door  neighbor  every  time.  The  guaranty  which  I 
give  is,  in  all  cases,  to  bring  out  95  per  cent,  of  hard  brick.  I 
will  not  say  where  the  balance  goes.  As  to  the  color  when 
burning  front  brick,  I  guarantee  to  run  75  per  cent,  uniform 
color  on  the  building  face  of  the  brick.  That  I  have  never 
failed  to  bring  out,  because  I  will  never  take  a  contract  till  I 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  never  allow  a  kiln  to  be 
started  unless  I  start  it  myself  and  burn  the  first  time.  If  I 
produce  the  results  I  expect  to  get  my  money.  If  they  don’t 
do  it  after  the  kiln  is  turned  over  to  them,  that’s  not  the  fault 
of  the  kiln.  I  teach  them  how  to  do  it.  If  they  want  me  to 
stay  longer  I  do  so  at  their  expense.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
do  not  pass  judgment  on  the  assertions  made,  but  wait  and 
see.  In  Philadelphia  they  get  good  colored  brick,  and  nothing 
but  good  colored  brick  will  go  there. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  If  the  gentleman  accomplishes  what  he  says 
he  can  accomplish,  no  man  will  give  him  more  credit  than  1 
will,  nor  take  more  pains  to  make  it  known.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Wilford  if  he  has  ever  built  any  kilns  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wilford:  Yes;  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Brush,  of  Buffalo:  We  have  one  of  those  kilns  to  burn 
soft  mud  brick,  and  it  is  turning  out  90  to  95  per  cent,  hard 
brick,  good  color.  They  are  common  brick.  1  don’t  know  as 
he  claims  loo  per  cent.,  but  that  is  a  very  big  per  cent,  for  a 
kiin.  We  are  well  pleased  with  our  kiln. 

Prof.  Orton:  Mr.  Wilford  said  he  made  some  analysis  of 
his  own  clay,  and  used  it  as  a  guide  in  estimating  what  the 
color  was  going  to  be;  and  he  said  it  was  his  safeguard,  1 
would  ask  to  what  extent  does  the  analysis  act  as  a  guide  to 
color,  and  on  what  do  you  base  your  judgment  of  the  color? 

Mr.  Wilford:  I  don’t  think  I  ought  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,  because  my  way  of  analyzing  would  not  do  for  other 
people. 

Professor  Orton:  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  place 
where  the  percentage  of  iron  failed  to  give  you  a  proper 
guide  of  the  color? 

Mr.  Wilford.  No,  I  don’t  think  I  have.  I  have  only  sold  a 
few  kilns  in  this  country  so  far.  That  may  be  the  reason. 

Professor  Orton:  For  the  benefit  of  the  Convention  I  will 
explain  my  object  in  putting  that  last  question  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ford.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  analyzing  clay  myself. 
So  far,  I  have  not  had  any  experience  which  enables  me  to 
form  an  accurate  conception  of  what  the  color  will  be  from 
the  analysis.  I  know  that  iron  is  the  main  coloring  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  clay.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  the  same 
kind  of  iron  does  not  in  every  case  color  clay  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent.  It  depends  on  the  combination  in  which 
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that  iron  exists.  It  may  be  there  in  small  grains  of  iron  ore; 
it  may  be  there  as  a  hydrate  of  iron,  thoroughly  mixed  and 
permeating  every  particle  of  the  clay.  In  that  case  the  color 
will  be  uniform.  But  if  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  clay  is  in 
such  shape  that  it  gives  it  a  uniform  red  color,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  lime  is  also  evenly  distributed,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  lime  will  almost  completely  mask  the  appearance  of 
the  iron,  and  you  will  be  completely  misled  by  the  analysis 
of  the  iron  alone. 

Mr.  Wilford:  I  base  my  analysis  on  practical  experience. 
I  learned  it  through  being  an  apprentice  to  the  enameling 
and  terre  cotta  business.  On  that  account  I  have  always 
found  it  to  be  safe,  and  I  have  never  failed  yet  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  my  analyses. 

Professor  Orton:  Mr.  Wilford  calls  it  an  analysis.  It  is 
not  an  analysis;  it  is  only  a  test. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  Mr  Wilford,  by  his  own  explanation,  has 
confirmed  the  statement  I  made.  He  admits  that  he  will  not 
attempt  to  build  his  kiln  except  in  certain  locations.  This 
location  which  he  selects  is  a  clay  that  burns  very  easily  and 
colors  easily.  It  may  be  a  success;  but  if  it  is,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  Mr.  Wilford’s  skill,  but  because  of  the  clay  being 
easily  colored. 

Mr.  Haigh:  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  this 
business.  I  came  from  a  city  where  we  have  fourteen  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  It  is  Leeds,  England.  I  have  started  eight  in 
the  United  States  and  two  in  Canada — not  my  own,  under¬ 
stand.  In  Leeds  I  never  attempted  to  burn  face  brick  in  a 
continuous  kiln  that  is  fired  from  the  top.  I  can't  explain 
why,  only  I  don’t  do  it  for  the  reason  that  the  color  is  not  as 
bright  as  it  is  with  our  regular  round  and  square  down 
draught  kilns. 

Mr.  Snell:  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  lie  puts  the  brick 
in  the  kiln  dry  and  then  burns  them,  or  whether  they  go  in 
with  dampness  in  them. 

Mr.  Haigh:  Some  go  in  wet  and  some  dry.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  color  between  the  wet  brick  and  the  dry 
brick;  at  the  same  time  there  is  not  that  fresh  color  that  is 
in  the  direct  fire. 

Question:  How  long  are  the  brick  in  the  kiln  before  fired? 

Mr.  Haigh:  Sometimes  they  are  fired  immediately,  some¬ 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Usually  three  chambers  are  con¬ 
nected  in  front  of  where  you  fire;  they  range  in  length  about 
1(5x12  feet.  I  am  at  present  using  a  kiln  where  the  chambers 
are  twenty  feet  long,  eighteen  wide  and  twelve  feet  high. 
They  claim  to  burn  a  chamber  every  day.  If  this  third 
chamber  from  the  front  of  the  fire  is  put  in  one  day,  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  they  travel  a  chamber  a  day,  they  get  to  it  in 
three  days.  It  has  the  heat  coming  into  it.  gradually  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Snell:  There  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  color 
where  your  brick  are  absolutely  dry  when  they  are  started 
and  when  they  are  wet.  In  a  continuous  kiln  it  is  not  as 
easy,  I  should  judge  from  examining,  to  get  rid  of  that  damp¬ 
ness  as  it  is  in  any  other.  I  can  take  paving  brick  and  spoil 
them  from  dampness.  In  Barrington  we  have  used  three 
kinds  of  kilns.  One  was  an  English  kiln,  got  up  and  started 
for  a  continuous  kiln.  We  stopped  that,  and  we  have  had 
a  Eudaly  kiln  and  something  like  a  Dutch  kiln.  The  kind  of 
kiln  to  use  depends  on  the  kind  of  brick  you  want  to  burn. 
I  believe,  after  my  experience  with  the  different  kinds  of 
kilns,  if  I  was  going  to  burn  cheap  brick  for  a  cheap  market, 
I  would  use  the  old  Dutch  kiln.  It  costs  less.  1  have  kept 
track  of  every  pound  of  coal  that  goes  into  every  furnace 
from  spring  to  fall,  and  I  have  found  in  the  same  kiln,  the 
same  kind  of  brick,  they  vary  as  high  as  60  cents  a  thousand, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  why  it  was.  I  have 
theories,  but  I  have  sometimes  found  my  theories  upset.  If 
we  could  start  every  tire  with  the  right  kind  of  weather,  and 
follow  it  fast  enough  from  top  to  bottom,  that’s  the  way  to 
burn  brick  cheap.  But  sometimes  the  weather  changes,  and 
sometimes  your  men  are  lazy.  In  my  estimation  they  will 


never  make  a  success  of  burning  paving  brick  in  anything 
but  a  down  draught  kiln  on  account  of  the  annealing.  There 
is  a  wonderful  difference  in  clay.  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  we 
have  a  clay  which  I  have  made  some  experiments  with.  I 
said  we  must  set  them  tight  and  only  put  on  a  little  coal,  and 
drive  every  bit  of  draught  through  the  lire  so  as  to  get  com¬ 
bustion.  Before  that,  at  the  top  of  the  kiln,  the  brick  would 
be  dark  and  light  on  the  bottom.  If  a  man  says  to  me, 
“What  per  cent,  can  you  get  out?”  I  say  to  him,  “Tell  me 
what  I  am  burning  and  I  will  tell  you.”  With  our  clay  at 
Barrington  the  clay  burned  in  our  Eudaly  kilns  reaches  a 
certain  point  where  you  can  pull  it  out  like  cheese.  It  “slops 
over”  very  easy,  and  the  top  brick  never  get  burned.  For 
that  reason  we  got  to  burning  paving  brick.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  a  better  paving  brick  made  in  the  United  States  than 
we  make.  They  are  the  best  and  hardest  kind.  If  you  take 
soft  mud  brick  and  place  them  on  the  bottom,  and  put  stiff 
clay  brick  on  these  and  then  put  dry  press  brick  on  top  of 
the  latter,  you  will  find  the  soft  mud  brick  will  take  the  least 
coal  and  burn  best. 

The  President:  We  will  proceed  to  the  next  number  on  the 
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programme,  “Consolidation  a  Cure  tor  Demoralizing  Compe¬ 
tition,”  general  discussion  led  by  John  O.  Shares,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Shares :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen— I  hadn’t  been 
in  the  Convention  more  than  ten  minutes  before  I  found  out 
that  on  this  question  I  would  be  opposed  by  three  of  the  most 
fluent  talkers  connected  with  this  Association.  You  will  re¬ 
member  the  theory  that  was  advanced,  that  these  hard  times 
and  this  hard  competition  are  good  things  to  try  our  souls 
and  find  out  if  we  had  sand.  Sand  is  a  good  thing.  But  sup¬ 
pose,  after  the  trial,  you  find  instead  of  your  name  being  sand 
it  is  mud?  Or  suppose  you  find  your  name  is  sand  and  your 
clay  is  all  iised  up,  and  your  neighbor  is  making  the  bricks? 

ORGANIZATION  AS  A  CURE  FOR  DEMORALIZING  COM¬ 
PETITION. 

The  fact  that  the  brickmakers  of  Connecticut  were  the 
first  to  organize  with  any  degree  of  success  is,  as  I  suppose, 
the  reason  for  the  assignment  of  this  subject  to  a  member  of 
the  Central  New  England  Brick  Exchange  Company. 
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The  reasons  for  organization  are  obvious.  There  are  many 
men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  who  seem  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  their  product,  and  there  are  as 
many  more  who  undertake  to  carry  on  their  business  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  capital.  When  a  financial  depression  comes,  when 
the  supply  of  brick  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  these  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  order  to  obtain  money  enough  to  stave  off  their 
creditors,  cut  the  prices,  fairly  give  their  brick  away,  and 
bring  about  what  has  aptly  been  called  “demoralizing  com¬ 
petition.”  Then  it  is  that  the  manufacturer  who  has  consid¬ 
erable  capital  and  a  reputation  for  paying  a  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar  at  stake  begins  to  ask,  as  did  the  keeper  of  the 
Roman  prison,  “What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?” 

The  one  great  remedy  for  demoralizing  competition  is  or¬ 
ganization.  By  organization  I  do  not  mean  a  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  extortion.  Extortion  can  only  end  in  fail¬ 
ure — if  public  condemnation  does  not  kill  it,  new  competition 
will.  The  organization  I  mean  is  that  which  maintains  fair 
prices,  prices  that  will  enable  us  to  live  comfortably,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Convention  and  get  new  ideas,  to  keep  our  business 
in  such  a  condition  that  the  machine  men  and  the  patent 
kiln  men  will  be  tempted  to  call  upon  us,  and,  by  their  pleas¬ 
ant  words  and  display  of  knowledge  of  the  business,  beguile 
us  into  placing  large  sums  of  money  in  their  keeping  in  ex¬ 
change  for  some  “new-fangled  notion,”  which  too  often  proves 
to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  and  vexation. 

There  seems  to  be  no  better  way  to  lead  in  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  than  to  briefly  describe  the  condition  of  the 
brickmakers  of  Central  Connecticut  before  their  organization, 
to  explain  how  our  organization  was  effected  and  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  it. 

In  1891  competition  in  our  section  was  very  close.  There 
were  more  bricks  being  made  than  we  could  readily  dispose 
of,  and,  of  course,  every  new  contract  was  eagerly  sought 
after.  Let  a  chance  to  sell  a  few  carloads  in  a  neighboring 
city  come  to  the  ears  of  the  wily  brickmaker  and  he  would 
be  sure  to  take  the  earliest  train  in  order  to  be  the  first  man 
on  the  ground.  The  early  train  would  be  taken,  and  then — lo 
and  behold! — every  brickmaker  for  miles  around  would  be 
aboard  that  train,  each  with  the  look  of  innocence  and  un¬ 
concern  which  caharacterizes  the  traveler  for  pleasure.  The 
train  would  reach  its  destination  and  each  brickmaker  would 
try  to  slip  away  unobserved,  and  then  it  would  gradually 
dawn  upon  the  crowd  that  they  were  all  headed  for  the  same 
office.  You  know  what  would  happen  to  the  price  of  brick 
that  day.  You  may  have  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  each  in  trying  to  make  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  the  customer  than  his  competitors,  all  of  which  would  be 
charged  up  to  “traveling  expenses.”  Thus  we  were  situated, 
like  the  man  playing  at  poker,  not  daring  to  turn  our  heads 
to  expectorate  lest  some  one  should  run  away  with  what  little 
trade  we  had  left. 

A  few  of  us  talked  over  the  situation  many  times,  and 
finally,  in  January,  1892,  thirteen  brickmakers  united  and 
agreed,  under  bonds  of  a  thousand  dollars  each,  to  maintain 
certain  prices.  This  plan  worked  fairly  well  for  a  year,  but 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  In  January,  1893,  a  few  more 
manufacturers  having  been  induced  to  join  us,  it  was  decided 
to  unite  more  closely,  and  two  Exchanges  were  formed — one 
with  an  office  at  New  Britain,  the  other  with  an  office  at  New 
Haven — each  to  be  conducted  under  the  same  agreement.  The 
stockholders  of  these  Exchanges  are  the  owners  of  the  yards. 
Each  owner  sells  the  entire  output  of  his  yard  to  the  Ex¬ 
change,  which  receives  a  commission  for  its  services  and  fills 
its  orders  from  each  yard  pro  rata.  The  pro  rata  was  based 
upon  the  number  of  brick  which  each  yard  had  produced  dur¬ 
ing  1892.  Each  Exchange  handles  forty-five  millions  of  brick, 
renders  all  bills,  collects  all  accounts  and  makes  returns  to 
the  yards  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  each  month.  In  the  Ex¬ 
change  the  expenses  for  selling,  collecting,  bookkeeping,  etc., 
have  been  much  less  than  the  manufacturer  can  do  it  for 
himself. 

The  prices  at  different  points,  which,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  change,  are  established,  as  occasion  may  require,  by  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  two  companies.  Matters  re¬ 
quiring  special  attention  are  usually  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  directors,  and  authorized  to  act 
for  them,  within  certain  limits.  Each  yard  is  conducted  inde¬ 
pendently,  so  far  as  its  internal  economy  and  management  is 


concerned.  After  an  order  for  brick  has  been  turned  over  to 
a  yard  that  yard  assumes  the  responsibility  of  filling  it  satis¬ 
factorily. 

One  great  advantage  is  the  ability  which  the  exchange 
has  of  selling  to  reliable  parties  only.  You  well  know  that 
in  a  general  scramble  for  trade  we  often  take  risks  which 
prove  to  be  risks  indeed.  The  exchange  has  a  chance  to  be 
more  conservative,  and  so  far  has  met  with  few  losses.  With¬ 
out  having  raised  the  prices,  on  the  contrary  often  lowering 
them,  the  exchange  has  saved  us  many  dollars.  It  has  ad¬ 
vanced  good-fellowship  among  its  members,  has  frequently 
brought  us  together  to  exchange  ideas,  just  as  this  convention 
is  now  doing,  and  has  enabled  us  to  conduct  our  business 
more  pleasantly  than  ever  before.  Instead  of  spending  our 
time  in  wild-goose  chases  after  trade  we  are  enabled  to  stay 
on  our  yards  and  devise  ways  and  means  for  improving  our 
product  and  lessening  its  cost.  The  exchange  does  the  selling 
and  collecting,  we  do  the  rest. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  friction  of  any  kind.  Our  opinions  have  often  varied, 
and  at  times  the  very  existence  of  the  exchange  has  been  in 
jeopardy,  but  we  have  always  succeeded  in  effecting  a  fair 
compromise  on  the  theory  that  “good  for  one  is  good  for  all,” 
and  with  the  feeling  that  “time  evens  up  everything.” 

If  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  hovered  around 
us  in  1891  have  appeared  in  your  neighborhood,  or  if  they 
seem  likely  to  appear,  take  steps  to  perfect  an  organization. 
Do  not  wait  till  trade  is  totally  demoralized,  for  then  you  will 
probably  find  your  dispositions  so  soured  that  you  can  scarce¬ 
ly  live  in  peace  with  yourselves,  let  alone  with  your  compet¬ 
itors. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  and  in  .behalf  of  the  Central 
New  England  Brick  Exchange,  that  our  “organization”  has 
proved  to  be  such  a  sure  cure  for  “demoralizing  competition” 
that  we  are  still  taking  it  in  allopathic  doses,  having  just  or¬ 
dered  another  supply  that  will  last  until  March  1,  1896. 

“United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.” 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Snell:  There  are  two  organizations,  one  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  other  in  New  Haven.  When  the  New 
Haven  people  get  too  many  brick  they  come  and  dump  them 
at  Providence. 

Mr.  Shares:  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  that,  when  we  organ¬ 
ized  we  went  to  the  Providence  people  and  tried  to  get  them 
interested;  but  they  were  over  there  by  themselves,  and  said 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves.  Their  ciu-e  is  to  come  in 
with  us. 

Mr.  McGraw:  I  think  they  do  perfectly  right  in  going  to 
Providence  to  dump  their  brick.  They  will  get  them  in  line. 
The  gentleman  made  one  error  in  his  paper.  He  said  then- 
organization  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  was  successful.  As 
a  representative  of  the  Pittsburg  organization,  we  claim  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  New  England  organization.  We  sent  sev¬ 
eral  copies  of  our  constitution  and  by-laws  into  that  neighbor¬ 
hood.  1  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  feeling  in  favor  of  it. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  get  along.  The  Pittsburg  people  organ¬ 
ized  and  protected  themselves,  and  when  we  had  too  many 
brick  we  could  ship  them,  or  give  them  away,  and  make  those 
people  sick  that  wouldn't  come  in  with  us. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  situation  of  the  Pittsburg  Exchange,  which  is 
the  situation  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  organizations  of 
this  kind:  it  is  defunct. 

Mr.  Wittmer:  The  Pittsburgers  to-day  have  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  true;  but  we  have  had  an  organization  for  five  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year  we  came  together,  and  the  small 
number  of  brickmakers  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  each 
year  in  their  pockets.  I  want  Mr.  Purington  to  tell  me  whether 
we  are  any  worse  off  to-day  than  those  who  did  not  have  an 
organization,  with  our  half  million  dollars  in  our  pockets. 

The  President:  Why,  when  you  had  a  good  thing,  didn’t 
you  keep  it? 

Mr.  Wittmer:  You  can’t  always  do  it.  You  have  always 
some  black  sheep  and  some  scalawags  to  contend  with,  and 
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sometimes  they  get  the  upper  hand  of  you.  But  we  have  the 
money  in  our  pockets,  and  when  we  get  around  to  the  proper 
place  we  will  get  them  into  line  again. 

Mr.  Alsip:  I  have  always  contended  that  if  we  would  dump 
a  hundred  million  brick  into  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan  the 
Chicago  brickmakers  would  be  better  off.  If  the  Pittsburg 
Exchange  became  disrupted,  it  was  like  the  fall  of  the  empire 
of  Alexander  the  Great:  they  had  become  too  prosperous,  and 
they  didn’t  know  their  good  luck;  and  they  are  chumps  if  they 
don’t  get  back  there  quick. 

Mr.  Snell:  I  will  tell  you  why  the  New  England  Steam 
Brick  Company  didn’t  join  our  brethren  in  New  Haven.  We 
have  $1.10  freight  rate  in  our  favor.  (Laughter.) 

President  Eggers:  This  brings  us  to  an  important  part  of 
our  programme,  the 

QUESTION  BOX. 

Q.  1.  Is  shale  improved  by  weathering,  or  is  it  better 
worked  direct  from  bank? 

Mr.  Purington:  Shale  or  clay,  or  any  other  material  of  clay 
which  we  make  into  brick,  is  better  by  being  weathered. 

Captain  Crafts:  It  will  burn  with  less  fuel,  and  make  bet¬ 
ter  brick  when  burnt. 

Q.  2.  What  quantity  would  be  considered  a  fair  average  of 
No.  1  face  brick  from  an  ordinary  continuous  kiln  working 
under  fair  conditions  as  regards  fuel  and  labor? 

The  President:  This  question  has  been  answered  by  Mr. 
Lovejoy  in  the  former  discussion. 

Mr.  Benfey:  Mr.  President,  being  born  and  educated  in 
Europe,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  the  continuous 
it  took  me  somewhat  by  surprise  to  see  that  the  continuous 
kiln  is  so  little  known  in  this  country,  where  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  goods  in  general  stands  on  such  a  high  standard 
as  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  I  wish  you  would  allow  me, 
on  this  occasion,  to  answer  the  question  before  us  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  man  who  has  worked  with  continuous  kilns 
of  different  descriptions  for  nearly  twenty  years.  It  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes  of  your  valuable  time,  and  to  make  it 
more  clear  and  impressive  I  wrote  down  what  I  wish  to  say. 
There  is  no  doubt  you  have  very  fine  kilns  in  your  country, 
and  I  never  before  saw  or  thought  it  possible  to  have  such 
fine  results  coming  from  the  common  damp  or  field  kiln  as 
I  have  seen  here,  but  we  must  not  ask  what  does  it  cost  to 
produce  such  results  without  being  disappointed.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  guarantee  for  a  great  success  in  the  handling 
of  continuous  kilns  in  this  glorious  country.  The  common 
continuous  kiln,  as  improved,  of  some  very  good  and  reliable 
men  in  America  and  Europe,  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
when  handled  right,  produce  the  largest  amount  of  No.  1  face 
bricks,  in  proportion  to  fuel  and  labor  expended,  to  any 
other  system  of  burning.  You  must  not  expect  to  have  and 
reach  the  highest  and  best  results  during  the  first  two  or 
three  round  burns.  The  kiln  has  to  be  dried  out,  the  setters 
and  firemen  educated,  and  even  the  manager  of  the  works 
has  to  learn  how  to  use  the  kiln.  But  you  must  always  keep 
in  mind  that  a  continuous  kiln  is  not  built  for  one  or  two 
seasons  only,  but  for  a  lifetime  and  longer,  and  having  heard 
of  continuous  kilns  in  this  country  which  will  tumble  down 
after  use  of  one  or  two  years  shows  me  that  the  erection  of 
the  same  has  been  in  the  hands  of  very  poor  men.  Going 
nearer  into  the  question  before  us,  I  would  say  that  75  per 
cent,  first-class,  fine  front  brick  and  shape  brick  is  the  least 
you  can  expect  of  a  continuous  kiln  well  constructed  and 
after  you  did  burn  three  or  four  rounds  in  it.  The  immense 
dimensions  of  the  kilns  erected  here  make  it  very  much  more 
difficult  to  dry  the  same  out  and  to  put  it  into  good  running 
order,  but  as  soon  as  dried  out  and  warmed  up  the  above 
percentage  will  be  figured  very  low.  My  firm,  the  Centinela 
Brick  Kiln  and  Dryer  Company,  built  a  twenty-eight-thousand 
kiln  for  the  Golden  Press  and  Fire-brick  Company,  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  and  the  same  notified  us  that  they  had  75  per  cent, 
first-class  face  brick,  even  in  their  second  roundburn,  of  dry- 
press  brick  made  by  the  Boyd  machine.  In  their  old  kilns 
they  were  compelled  to  watersmoke  their  brick  two  to  three 


weeks,  and  even  then,  with  the  expense  of  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuel  and  labor,  they  could  not  have  such  fine  faces 
as  in  the  continuous  kiln.  One-fifth  of  the  fuel  used  for  any 
other  kiln  will  achieve  those  results,  and  a  competition  with 
continuous  kilns  is  an  impossibility  by  other  systems  of  kilns. 
Another  advantage  is  that  not  much  sorting  has  to  be  done, 
because  the  men  wheeling  out  know  very  soon  that  the  real 
front  brick  are  found  of  even  color,  etc.,  between  the  so-called 
fire  courses.  I  am  comparatively  only  a  very  short  time  in 
America,  therefore  cannot  mention  any  more  continuous  kilns 
in  successful  operation  for  face  bricks  here,  but  I  must  say 
in  addition  that  in  hundreds  of  yards  in  Germany,  England, 
in  whole  Europe,  which  I  can  mention  to  you,  the  only  fine 
ware  is  furnished  from  continuous  kilns,  and  it  seems  to  me 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  we  will  see  all  those  in¬ 
telligent  kilnbuilders  of  this  country  give  their  valuable  time, 
genius  and  efforts  towards  the  erection  of  continuous  kilns. 
Continuous  kilns  containing  eight  to  sixteen  thousand  brick 
in  a  compartment  is  the  average  size  in  Europe;  in  fact,  nine 
thousand  per  compartment  are  the  sizes  of  the  most,  and 
you  see  very  frequently  five  or  six  such  kilns  in  one  yard. 


Xavier  Wittmer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Wieiserberger  Liegelfebriks  and  Bangesellscheft,  near 
Vienna,  Austria,  which  stands  partly  under  the  management 
of  my  father-in-law,  has  now  twenty-eight  continuous  kilns 
in  their  yard  all  around  Vienna.  The  large  kilns  built  in 
America  take,  as  mentioned  -before,  more  time  to  be  put  in 
regular  working  order,  consequently  more  money  is  spent  in 
experimenting,  but  the  final  results  will  repay  largely  for  the 
first  expenses.  I  wish  to  add  that  the  continuous  kiln  is  only 
an  experiment  for  builders  and  experts  who  have  no  experi¬ 
ence,  and  it  is  the  main  thing  not  to  go  and  build  with  new 
parties,  but  to  consult  men  who  gave  all  their  life  and  efforts 
and  studies  to  the  matter,  and  you  will  see  it  is  no  experiment, 
but  an  excellent,  well-founded  success. 

Q.  3.  Is  it  practicable,  when  burning  brick  with  oil,  to 
watersmoke  with  that  fuel? 

Mr.  Purington:  We  always  dry  off  with  oil  and  burn 
with  oil. 

Q.  4.  Which  is  the  best  practical  way  of  preparing  shale 
for  high  class  dry  pressed  brick? 

Mr.  Carson: 

An  answer  to  this  question  must  be  greatly  compressed  to 
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reduce  anything'  like  an  intelligent  reply  to  a  five-minute 
limit.  It  is  a  question  that  covers  a  vast  territory,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  one  that  is  bothering  a  good  many  prac¬ 
tical  brickmakers.  It  would  be  a  very  much  easier  question 
to  answer  if  the  high-class  clause  had  been  omitted,  but  there 
is  where  the  “rub”  comes  in.  There  art  absolutely  necessary 
conditions  that  enter  into  the  make-up  of  such  a  brick.  The 
clay  must  be  prepared  very  fine,  and  it  must  be  moistened 
very  evenly.  In  preparing  shale  for  the  dry  press  we  en¬ 
counter  many  innate  contradictions.  For  instance,  we  find 
a  hard  shale  that  is  easy  to  grind  or  a  soft  shale  that  is  hard 
to  grind.  We  find  shale  that  is  difficult  to  smash  with  a 
sledgehammer  go  to  dust  very  readily  in  a  dry-clay  grinding 
pan,  and,  again,  shales  that  we  can  pick  to  pieces  with  a 
pocket  knife  prove  very  refractory  in  the  same  machine.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  of  trouble  at  this  stage  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  is  the  necessity  of  dampening  the  material, 
either  in  the  crusher  or  the  clay  shed  (if  we  use  one),  or  it 
may  be  that  the  clay  in  the  bank  is  in  just  the  right  condi¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  conceded  by  all  practical  men  that  the 
dry-clay  grinding  pan,  with  perforated  bottom,  is  the  only 
successful  economical  method  of  reducing  shales  to  a ^  condi¬ 
tion  suitable  for  the  dry-press  process,  so  we  will  pass  that 
by  and  briefly  notice  the  moistening  and  screening  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  average  capacity  of  a  four-mold  dry  press  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  thousand  bricks  per  day,  we 
would,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  expect  one  nine-foot  dry  pan 
to  supply  it  with  clay,  but  oftentimes  we  are  disappointed. 
I  have  known  in  my  personal  experience  one  pan  of  the  size 
named  to  grind  easily  for  thirty  thousand  bricks,  and  again 
I  have  seen  them  fail  to  grind  for  five  thousand.  The  reasons 
I  gave  earlier  in  this  paper.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  use 
for  moistening  purposes  a  water  pipe  with  spray  mouthpiece, 
fixed  so  that  it  delivers  in  front  of  the  roller  first  taking  the 
clay.  While  this  plan  has  its  drawbacks,  it  is  possible,  with 
care,  to  keep  the  clay  in  tolerably  even  condition,  and  is 
preferable  to  moistening  in  the  shed,  and  is  efficient  even 
when  the  shale  is  brought  to  crusher  direct  from  the  bank. 
To  sum  up  the  objections  to  these  methods  of  moistening,  I 
find:  First — The  material  is  more  difficult  to  reduce,  having 
its  tenacity  increased.  Second — It  does  not  pass  freely 
through  the  perforated  plates.  Third — It  has  a  tendency  to 
choke  the  screens,  lowering  their  capacity,  and  fourth,  it 
requires  constant  and  careful  supervision  to  keep  the  condi¬ 
tions  the  same.  With  your  permission,  I  will  now  describe 
the  plan  I  consider  best  to  prepare  shale  for  high-class  dry- 
press  bricks.  As  shale  is  found  in  a  more  or  less  stratified 
condition,  it  must  be  worked  from  a  face  to  insure  an  even 
grade  of  bricks.  Your  own  judgment  and  the  lay  of  the  land 
will  determine  its  depth.  The  method  employed  to  bring  the 
raw  material  to  the  crusher  is  covered  by  another  question, 
but  as  a  part  of  my  plan  of  preparation  it  must  be  in  a 
somewhat  dry  condition,  as  herein  lies  the  main  point  of  econ¬ 
omy.  The  dryer  the  clay,  the  easier  it  crushes,  raising  the 
capacity  of  the  crusher  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  moist  crush¬ 
ing.  This  same  standard  of  comparison  will  apply  to  the 
screens  and  the  elevators,  and,  in  fact,  any  machine  or  part 
of  machine  that  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  fine  clay. 
To  sum  up  so  far,  we  are  grinding  our  material  in  as  dry  a 
condition  as  possible,  elevating  it  by  the  ordinary  cup  ele¬ 
vator,  screening  it  by  the  stationary  or  revolving  screens — 
the  latter  preferred — and  returning  the  railings  to  the  pan 
crusher  or  a  roll  railings  crusher,  the  latter  being  the  most 
economical  for  many  reasons.  This  brings  us  to  the  most 
important  part  of  the  performance— moistening  and  mixing 
the  clay.  The  majority  of  the  shales  to  be  worked  by  the 
dry-press  process  make  very  much  better  bricks  if  moistened 
a  little  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  degree,  and  as  steam  is  more 
penetrating  than  water  and  more  convenient  of  application, 
filling  the  bill  better  in  every  way,  why  should  we  not  use  it? 
And  I  answer,  just  because  it  is  waiting  *or  an  introduction. 
Please  allow  me  to  do  the  honors.  The  clay  steamer  is  a  box 
of  suitable  shape  and  size,  fitted  with  a  mixing  arrangement 
and  apertures  for  the  admission  of  steam  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  dry  fine  material  as  it  enters  the  box  from 
the  screens.  It  ought  to  be  automatic  in  its  action,  the  flow 
of  steam  being  regulated  by  the  body  of  clay  entering  the 
box,  keeping  the  dust  at  the  same  degree  of  moisture,  thus 


greatly  facilitating  the  work  on  the  press.  It  can  be  placed 
in  any  convenient  position  between  screen  and  chute  to  ma¬ 
chine,  providing  that  sufficient  fall  can  be  obtained  to  carry 
the  clay  along  its  course.  Moistening  with  steam  is  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  that  has  confronted  many  a  brickmaker 
in  making  dry-pressed  brick  from  shale.  It  not  only  moistens 
the  clay  more  effectively  than  water,  making  perfect  bond  in 
the  bricks,  clean,  sharp  edges  and  corners  and  smooth  face, 
but  it  assists  by  the  heat  imparted  to  the  material  in  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  bricks.  I  have  bonded  shales  with  steam  that  could 
not  have  been  worked  successfully  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
Now  to  sum  up  the  advantages  of  steam  for  moistening  pur¬ 
poses,  as  described  in  this  paper,  and  I  am  done.  We  increase 
the  capacity  of  our  crusher,  elevator  and  screens  50  per  cent. 
We  dispense  with  the  choking  of  screens  and  chutes.  We  are 
enabled  by  the  more  even  and  thorough  moistening  of  the 
shale  to  make  a  much  denser  and  better  brick,  and  we  save 
both  time  and  fuel  in  the  subsequent  drying  off  by  the  heat 
imparted  to  the  material  by  the  steam.  J.  W.  CARSON. 

LaPrairie,  P.  Q. 

Q.  5.  Which  is  the  best  way  or  method  of  setting  shape  or 
ornamental  brick  in  a  down-draft  kiln? 

(No  answer.) 

Q.  6.  Have  any  members  of  the  craft  with  an  experience 
exceeding  ten  years  found  a  red  or  black  mortar  that  does 
not  fade  or  bleach  out:  Do  not  these  colors  all  bleach  when 
exposed  to  rain,  frost  and  alternate  sunshine? 

Mr.  Purington:  I  don’t  believe  that  question  belongs  in  a 
brickmakers’  convention. 

Mr.  Randall:  That  question  was  submitted  by  a  brick- 
maker  of  many  years’  experience. 

Mr.  Stiles:  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Purington.  If  we  could 
find  such  a  mortar  it  would  help  sell  our  brick  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  wouldn’t  make  any  difference  with  the  paving 
of  a  street  if  we  didn’t  find  such  good  mortar.  This  mortar 
question  has  come  up  on  many  occasions  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  where  we  have  been  selling  brick  for  building  pro¬ 
poses.  The  question  often  comes  from  a  man  who  is  going  to 
buy,  “What  color  mortar  are  you  going  to  use?”  You  might 
say,  it’s  none  of  our  affair,  but  a  brickmaker  likes  to  see  where 
his  brick  goes,  and  he  has  a  pride  in  his  own  manufacture; 
he  can’t  help  it.  He  has  a  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his 
bricks  after  they  are  laid.  In  our  section  of  the  country  we 
haven’t  found  any  black  mortar  but  what  fades.  I  always 
feel,  when  I  sell  brick  to  go  in  a  red  mortar  job,  that  about 
ten  years  later  I  want  to  keep  away  from  that  place.  I  have 
known  it  to  crumble  away  stone.  I  have  known  it  to  eat 
away  the  soft  mud  brick,  which  they  claim  is  so  superior  to 
the  hard  mud  process.  I  think  it  is  a  proper  question,  and  if 
we  could  find  a  mortar  that  wouldn’t  fade,  either  in  black  or 
red,  I  would  like  to  buy  the  patent,  and  I  would  give  a  man 
$20  for  a  barrel  of  that  kind  of  mortar. 

Mr.  Haven:  I  have  a  coloring  material,  which  is  simply 
iron  ore  ground  up.  I  am  not  interested  in  it  at  all,  but  I 
heard  the  question  asked,  and  I  know  it  is  used  in  our  section 
of  country  and  very  successfully.  I  haven’t  heard  of  its  fad¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Stiles:  I  have  seen  some  of  that,  and  it  has  been  in 
very  bad  condition  after  four  or  five  years. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pike  the  Convention  adjourned. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 


Thursday  Morning,  Feb.  14. 

President  Eggers:  The  Convention  will  come  to  order  and 
we  will  proceed  with  the  programme.  The  first  number  is  an 
essay  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Buckstaff.  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  entitled,  “My 
Experience  in  the  Manufacture  and  Laying  of  Paving  Brick.” 
The  paper  will  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 
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Secretary  Randall:  The  paper  of  Mr.  Buckstaff  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  letter,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Feb.  9,  1895. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  National  Brick  Manufacturers' 

Association,  care  of  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. : 

My  Dear  Sir — Enclosed  herein  please  find  the  paper  on  the 
‘‘Manufacture  and  Laying  of  Paving  Brick,”  which  I  have 
promised  you  so  long. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you  this  year. 

If  you  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  you  may  read  it; 
if  not,  take  it  home,  and,  if  you  see  fit,  publish  it. 

Enclosed  please  find  draft  for  $4 — $2  to  pay  my  dues  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Brick  Makers’  Association  and  $2  for 
a  year’s  subscription  to  your  valuable  journal. 

Hoping  that  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meet¬ 
ing,  I  remain  Very  sincerely  yours,  J.  A.  BUCKSTAFF. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  promising  Brother  Randall  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years  I  would,  in  my  own  way,  write  a  short  essay  of 
my  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  paving  brick. 

In  the  spring  of  1888  I  was  awarded  my  first  contract  for 
paving  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  amounting  to  300,000  yards,  about 
90,000  of  which  was  cedar  blocks,  and  210,000  yards  of  brick. 

The  contract  for  paving  brick  called  for  the  hardest  se¬ 
lected  brick  for  the  top  or  upper  course,  as  per  sample  fur¬ 
nished.  Not  being  a  practical  brickmaker,  I  relied  upon  the 
manufacturer?  around  Lincoln  to  furnish  me  with  samples, 
never  for  a  moment  thinking  but  what  they  could  furnish  all 
the  brick  like  the  sample  that  was  required  to  complete  the 
contract,  about  22,000,000.  But,  to  my  astonishment,  I  discov¬ 
ered,  when  too  late,  that  there  was  not  enough  brick  manufac¬ 
tured  west  of  Chicago  to  do  the  work  in  the  specified  time  in 
the  contract. 

My  bond  was  up  for  $600,000  to  complete  the  work  in  the 
working  year  of  1888.  I  was  in  a  dilemma.  Where  was  1  to 
procure  the  brick? 

While  I  was  cogitating  in  my  mind  when,  where  and  how 
I  was  to  get  them  who  should  drop  in  upon  the  scene,  like  a 
good  Samaritan,  but  our  old  stanby,  Brother  Eudaly,  and  it 
seemed  to  lift  a  load  off  my  mind  such  as  I  had  never  experi¬ 
enced,  and  the  glowing  accounts  of  how  easy  brickmaking 
was  and  how  cheap,  if  we  only  had  the  clay,  so  a  few  days 
were  spent  in  prospecting  around  Lincoln.  We  finally  decided 
to  build  a  plant  here  and  haul  the  clay  in  by  cars.  The  clay 
we  selected  was  a  potter’s  clay,  very  strong.  It  had  never 
been  dried,  only  in  the  open  air,  and  stood  that  very  well,  so 
we  concluded  it  could  be  dried  all  right  and  make  a  fair  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  as  Brother  Eudaly  called  it.  So  he  drew  the  plans 
for  a  double  plant  with  100,000  a  day  capacity,  putting  in  two 
complete  sets  of  Penfield  machinery,  steam  driers,  with  six 
Eudaly  square-down  draft  kilns.  This  was  all  completed  and 
in  running  order  in  sixty  days  from  the  day  the  ground  was 
broken  to  erect  the  kilns. 

Then  the  trouble  began — hot  boxes,  loose  belts,  broken  dies, 
clay  too  soft,  clay  too  hard,  not  enough  steam,  cars  off  in  the 
tunnels,  steam  pipes  burst  in  the  driers,  and  a  thousand 
other  complaints. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  first  four  or  five  weeks 
I  discovered  that  the  brick  coming  out  of  the  other  end  of 
the  drier  was  all  cracked,  and  not  even  holding  together  on 
the  car. 

Well,  I  thought  this  awfully  discouraging  for  a  new  begin¬ 
ner.  People  were  coming  down  to  the  new  plant  to  see  it  in 
operation,  and  some  on  whose  streets  we  intended  to  pave. 
Others  wanted  us  to  pave  their  streets,  first,  and  what  to  do 
was  a  puzzle.  So  I  had  to  reduce  my  output  until  I  could  make 
more  dry  room. 

At  that  time  I  had  thirty  tunnels  or  tracks  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  cars,  so  I  decided  to  double  my  drying  capacity,  and 
bought  450  cars  more,  and  thought  now  my  trouble  was  ended. 

The  brick  made  the  first  few  weeks  were  all  carted  back  to 
the  pit  and  worked  over  again.  We  tried  putting  in  sand  to 
keep  the  brick  from  cracking.  This  and  slow  drying  brought 
the  next  brick  out  in  very  fair  condition. 

When  the  first  kiln  was  set  Brother  Eudaly’s  four-dollar-a- 
day  men  came  to  burn  them.  We  all  sat  around  and  watched 
and  eyed  every  movement  of  the  expert  burner,  and  looked 


forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  day  when  we  could 
open  the  kiln  and  take  out  all  hard  burned  black  arch  brick 
like  the  sample  I  had  put  in  with  my  bid  and  on  which  sample 
the  contract  was  awarded  me,  but  to  my  dismay  the  opening  up 
of  that  kiln  was  the  greatest  disappointment  of  my  life  up  to 
that  time.  Forty  per  cent,  builders,  30  per  cent,  bottoms,  30 
per  cent,  fair  top  brick.  Then  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that 
something  more  radical  than  had  been  must  be  done  to  make 
the  brick  to  complete  the  contract  in  the  year. 

We  had  a  wet  season;  roads  were  muddy,  people  were  com¬ 
plaining,  no  paving  being  done.  What  was  I  to  do  with  all 
the  builders  I  was  making  while  making  the  22,000,000  of  pav¬ 
ers,  if  the  ratio  of  builders  in  each  kiln  remained  the  same? 

The  expert  burner  said  of  course  he  had  to  try  the  clay; 
did  not  want  to  melt  the  brick,  and  that  the  next  kiln  would 
be  better.  So  the  next  kiln  was  fired  and  the  coal  was  shov¬ 
eled  right  into  it,  all  it  would  stand  and  burn  up,  never  stop¬ 
ping  to  figure  the  cost  of  fuel.  Brick  was  what  we  wanted  and 
must  have. 

When  this  kiln  was  opened  the  brick  were  about  the  same 
as  in  the  first  kiln — good  red  brick  up  to  within  ten  or  twelve 
courses  of  the  top,  and  from  there  up  and  around  the  pockets 
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they  were  darker,  but  not  a  brick  in  the  kiln  as  dark  as  our 
sample. 

Some  condemned  the  kiln,  others  the  burner,  and  none  of 
us  knew  the  real  cause,  which  was  the  clay. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  stripping  twelve  feet  of  good 
sandy  clay  and  loam  to  get  at  this  potter's  clay,  which  was 
more  of  a  fire  clay  than  anything  else.  So  we  tried  putting  in 
a  portion  of  the  top  clay  or  soil,  with  better  results  for  color. 
That  was  all  I  was  working  for,  not  quality. 

I  made  that  fall  about  3,000,000  brick,  and  put  about  one- 
half  of  them  into  the  street,  and,  as  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  I  sold  the  balance  for  buildings  that  were  being  erected. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  I  bought  a  shale  bed  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  Lincoln  and  commenced  to  ship  that  and  experiment 
with  it. 

The  first  kiln  I  made  of  pure  shale,  and  in  burning  it 
melted  the  top  and  swelled  up  a  lot  like  loaves  of  cake.  This 
was  a  new  revelation.  The  idea  of  melting  a  portion  of  these 
brick  and  completely  burning  them  up,  and  others  in  the  same 
kiln  puffed  up  like  great  loaves  of  fruit  cakes,  was,  to  say 
the  least,  a  corker,  and  my  disappointment  was  greater  than 
on  the  first  kiln  I  had  burned.  Everybody  said,  well,  the  kiln 
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cannot  be  blamed;  it  surely  is  burning  them  hard  enough. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  struck  a  happy  medium  by 
mixing  25  per  cent,  of  my  potter’s  clay  with  75  per  cent,  of 
shale.  This  made  a  brick  that  would  stand  the  Are  and  hold 
up  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  thoroughly  vitrify  every 
brick.  This  mixture,  I  have  found,  makes  a  tough,  durable 
paving  brick. 

As  I  continued  to  make  pavers  for  the  next  four  years, 
amounting  in  all  to  70,000,000,  I  found  the  brick  could,  by 
proper  protection  from  drafts  in  burning  and  cooling,  be  an¬ 
nealed  and  still  more  toughened. 

I  wish  here  to  take  issue  with  manufacturers  who  claim 
that  brick  made  of  pure  shale,  as  adopted  by  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  better  than  a  mixture  of  potter’s  or  fire  clay  and 
shale.  A  pure  shale  will  not  stand  up  in  a  kiln  and  burn 
thirty-six  brick  high,  to  become  thoroughly  vitrified  without 
melting  the  top  course,  squatting  and  sticking  a  portion  of  the 
balance. 

Manufacturers  who  are  using  what  they  may  call  a  pure 
shale,  and  one  that  will  stand  up  under  fire  to  vitrify  all  or 
nearly  so  in  a  kiln,  will  find  other  elements  than  is  contained 
in  the  pure  shale.  No  two  shales  are  alike.  I  have  in  the 
last  year  experimented  with  no  less  than  twenty  different 
shale  deposits,  and  fail  to  find  any  two  to  act  alike  in  the 
kiln,  while  to  all  appearance  they  would  be  identical. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  a  pure  shale  makes  a 
brittle  brick;  that  it  must  have  some  other  element  to  make 
a  tough,  tenacious  paving  material. 

Another  point  I  learned  in  working  shale,  that  when  it  was 
worked  alone  it  had  more  of  a  tendency  to  lamination.  It 
being  greasy,  slides  on  itself  more,  and  in  doing  that  air  forms 
in  the  separation,  and  in  this  state  it  passes  out  through  the 
die  and  is  cut  into  brick.  This  lamination  never  grows  less  in 
burning.  If  it  happens  to  be  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  brick 
as  laid  in  the  street  a  sharp  blow  of  the  cork  of  a  horse’s  shoe 
opens  up  the  seam  from  the  top  and  allows  the  frost  to  enter, 
and  away  goes  the  top  of  the  brick.  Fifty  of  these  kind  in  a 
block  condemn  the  whole  of  it. 

With  the  mixture  of  fire  or  potter’s  clay  you  do  away  with 
most  of  the  lamination.  The  granules  of  fire  or  potter’s  clay 
do  not  dissolve,  and  seem  to  drop  along  in  the  laminating 
seam  and  closes  it  up  or  upsets  it.  If  the  fire  or  potter’s  clay 
is  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  dry  pan  in  the  proper  porportion 
with  the  shale  you  will  find  the  lamination  of  your  brick  a 
great  deal  less. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  a  side-cut  repressed  brick  for  pav¬ 
ing.  It  makes  the  grain  of  the  brick  come  less  in  contact  with 
the  sharp  corks  of  the  horse’s  shoe,  which  is  the  greatest  de¬ 
struction  to  a  brick  pavement,  and  the  repressing  does  away 
with  all  lamination  and  makes  the  brick  a  homogeneous  mass, 
solid  and  compact,  before  going  into  the  kiln. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  working  shale  direct  from 
the  bed  or  bank.  We  used  to  hear  that  to  winter  clay  would 
make  it  more  mellow  and  easy  to  work.  This  is  also  true  of 
shale,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  will  not  vitrify  near  as 
easy,  as  it  has  lost  that  greasy,  oily  feeling,  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  oil  has  evaporated,  and  this  retards  the  brick  in 
burning. 

One  more  observation  and  I  am  done.  I  have  kept  a  com¬ 
plete  record  and  diary  of  every  kiln  of  brick  I  have  ever 
burned  on  my  yard,  with  cost  of  wood,  coal,  labor,  time, 
amount  of  brick  in  kiln,  and  the  weather,  number  of  brick 
spoiled  from  any  cause. 

One  day  I  was  over  to  our  State  University  in  the  electrical 
laboratory,  and  one  of  the  students  was  heating  up  a  piece 
of  iron  in  a  common  blacksmith’s  forge.  I  stood  watching  the 
operation.  A  thunder  and  lightning  storm  was  raging.  A 
flash  of  lightning,  quick  and  sharp,  seemed  to  dazzle  every 
one  in  the  room.  I  noticed  the  iron  melt  down  like  water.  It 
set  me  to  thinking.  Next  day  I  went  to  my  office  and  looked 
up  my  data  on  burning,  and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
every  kiln  except  one  where  I  had  bad  luck  in  burning,  and 
where  the  brick  were  melted  on  the  top  of  the  kiln,  was  burned 
during  intense  storms.  Here  is  a  little  food  for  thought. 

In  contracting  for  brick  paving  I  would  always  advise 
manufacturers  to  recommend  two  courses.  In  doing  this  you 
secure  the  sale  of  40  per  cent,  more  brick  than  in  one-course 
work,  and  all  inferior  brick  can  be  used  and  at  about  the 
same  price  as  you  figure  for  top  course,  providing  they  are 


good  hard  brick  that  will  stand  frost.  This  gives  the  manu¬ 
facturer  a  chance  to  always  work  off  an  underburned  kiln, 
which,  my  observation  and  experience  has  led  me  to  believe, 
all  of  us  have  at  some  time. 

I  have  always  insisted  on  doing  all  the  work  specified  in 
the  contract — excess  grading,  subgrading,  curbing  and  pav¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  you  are  master  of  the  situation,  and  no  one  to 
dictate  to  you,  whereas  if  you  only  have  the  paving  you  are 
always  in  some  one’s  way;  your  brick  haulers  in  the  way  of 
the  graders  and  curb  setters. 

I  always  aim  to  keep  my  graders  far  enough  ahead  of  my 
work  so  that  one  will  not  interfere  with  the  other.  The  laying 
of  paving  brick  in  the  street  is  systematized  and  cheapened 
very  much  by  the  manner  and  pains  taken  in  placing  the 
brick  on  the  work  where  they  are  accessible  to  the  pavers. 
To  facilitate  this  great  care  should  be  given  to  placing  the 
correct  number  required  in  each  block,  so  distributed  as  to 
make  the  shortest  wheel  for  the  workmen.  The  brick  should 
be  properly  sorted  as  they  are  taken  from  the  kilns,  putting 
the  bottom  brick  separate  from  the  top  or  surface  brick,  and, 
when  the  lawn  space  can  be  secured  on  each  side  of  a  street, 
put  the  bottoms  on  one  side  and  the  tops  on  the  other.  In 
this  way  the  brick  do  not  become  mixed,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  be  piled  so  high  and  can  be  set  back  from  the  curb, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  danger  in  pushing  the  curb  out  of 
place. 

I  might  state  that  all  of  my  paving  with  brick,  now  amount¬ 
ing  to  twenty-seven  miles  here  in  Lincoln,  has  been  done  with 
two  courses  on  six  inches  of  sand.  Wher  it  is  possible  al¬ 
ways  pl9.ce  your  brick  on  the  work  ahead  of  the  graders,  so 
that  the  haulers  will  not  have  to  climb  embankments  with 
the  brick.  As  fast  as  excess  grading  is  out  follow  up  and  set 
the  curb,  subgrade  and  pave.  In  this  way  the  work  is  kept 
up  snug  and  completed  as  you  go.  It  pleases  the  officials  in 
charge,  and  especially  the  property  owner,  who  has  had.  his 
lawn  and  street  covered  with  brick  and  torn  up  for  a  month 
or  two. 

The  manner  and  cost  of  laying  brick  you  are  all  familiar 
with,  and,  I  presume,  costs  about  the  same  the  country  over. 
We  figure  on  about  11  cents  per  yard  for  work  completed. 
This  includes  the  spreading  of  the  sand,  laying  both  courses 
of  brick,  sanding  the  top  and  brooming  the  sand  in  and  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  street  of  all  debris. 

(No  discussion  followed  this  paper.) 

The  President:  We  will  proceed  with  the  next  number, 
“Can  Shale  Paving  Brick  Be  Toughened  by  the  Annealing 
Process?”  General  discussion,  led  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Williams, 
of  Canton,  O. 

CAN  SHALE  PAVING  BRICK  BE  TOUGHENED  BY  AN 
ANNEALING  PROCESS  IN  BURNING? 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Business  prostrations  and  their  paralyzing  effects  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  inconvenient  and  very  unpleasant.  They  are  out  of 
the  regular  order  of  things,  and  we  naturally  protest  and  ob¬ 
ject.  We  are  accustomed  to  hustle,  but  we  can’t,  and  are 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt.  Willing  or  unwilling,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  from  necessity  to  stop  and  think,  and  to  think  hard. 
We  have  time  to  draw  breath  and  look  around  and  examine 
the  old  rut  in  the  business  whirlpool  in  which  we  were  recently 
driven  around  and  see  if  the  old  beaten  track  was  all  correct. 

Business  depressions  seem  to  have  their  value.  They  com¬ 
pel  us  to  think.  It  is  a  period  of  time  that  generally  is  well 
utilized.  What  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  to  be  improved 
upon  in  the  future.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  better,  and  more  especially  that  which  pertains 
to  quality,  which  must  be  so  improved  that  it  is  the  best,  or 
as  near  equal  as  possible  as  the  best  of  its  kind,  beyond  all 
doubt. 

Along  this  line  of  improving  quality  and  to  toughen  or 
anneal  shale  brick  some  research  and  experience  is  briefly 
presented. 

In  a  good,  well-burned  shale  brick  we  have  a  material  that 
is  harder  than  the  best-tempered  tool  steel,  and  will  show  a 
much  greater  crushing  strength  than  granite.  The  only 
thing  that  prevents  it  being  an  almost  perfect  street-paving 
material  is  its  tendency  to  chip  on  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
block.  It  will  show  about  as  much  wear  or  chipping  in  this 
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respect  under  six  months’  wear  as  it  will  at  the  end  of  six 
years. 

To  overcome  this  chipping  to  anneal,  or  so  toughen  the  brick 
that  this  could  to  a  great  extent  be  overcome  or  entirely  done 
away  with,  was  the  problem. 

In  the  shale  clay  there  is  found  the  silica,  aluminum  and 
iron,  and  when  made  into  brick,  properly  burned,  vitrified  and 
ready  to  be  cooled,  the  same  conditions  exist  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  that  there  is  in  a  piece  of  tool  steel  at  a  cherry 
red  heat  ready  for  tempering.  If  cooled  too  quickly  the  sud¬ 
den  contraction  changes  the  structure  of  the  material  in  such 
manner  that  it  will  be  granular  and  brittle.  There  will  be  air 
checks  existing,  although,  perhaps,  imperceptible  to  the  eye, 
yet  when  placed  in  a  hydraulic  press  and  subject  to  a  crush¬ 
ing  test  will  be  plainly  made  manifest;  or  when  laid  in  the 
street  water  and  frost  will  soon  make  it  apparent. 

It  requires  a  little  patience  to  properly  cool  a  kiln  of  brick, 
and  it  should  be  done  with  care.  A  great  wrong  is  done  to 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  purchaser,  either  from  the 
want  of  kiln  room  or  any  other  cause,  to  thus  injure  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  product.  This  process  of  properly  cooling  the  burned 
material  gives  us  a  good  brick,  and  it  is  all  right,  but  it  does 
not  accomplish  enough;  it  does  not  secure  the  desired  tough¬ 
ness. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  by  M.  Eoudard  Blanc,  describ¬ 
ing  a  method  of  burning  brick  in  Mongolia,  which,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  was  as  follows: 

“After  the  kiln  was  watersmoked  it  was  then  used  as  a 
down  draught.  An  opening  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  felt;  water  was  allowed  to  drop  through  the  felt, 
forming  steam  inside  of  the  kiln.  The  color  thereby  was 
changed  in  the  brick  from  red  to  gray,  and  in  some  respects 
resemble  trachyte.  The  action  of  the  steam  preventing  the 
brick  from  becoming  vitreous  and  thus  changing  either  their 
chemical  or  molecular  arrangement  in  the  material.” 

Knowing  that  steam  had  a  tendency  to  interfere  in  the 
formation  of  glass  a  modified  plan  of  the  foregoing  was 
adopted: 

A  steam  pipe  controlled  by  a  valve  was  inserted  in  the  top 
of  a  down-draught  kiln.  The  pipe  was  so  constructed  that 
numerous  small  jets  of  steam  was  distributed  over  the  top 
of  the  brick,  then  in  the  process  of  burning  it  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  a  very  potent  energy  to  be  dealt  with. 
If  applied  too  soon  after  watersmoking  the  brick  would  be¬ 
come  very  dark  and  not  much  shrinkage  would  take  place, 
hence  an  imperfect  paving  brick,  wanting  in  strength. 

When  too  much  steam  was  introduced  at  any  period,  when 
the  kiln  was  at  a  high  heat,  the  oxygen  hydrogen  flame  was 
entirely  too  severe  for  the  material  being  burped. 

A  very  small  portion  of  steam  introduced  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  burning,  about  the  time  that  the  proper  amount  of 
shrinkage  had  taken  place,  was  found  to  produce  the  best 
brick. 

These  brick  were  tested  in  several  schools  of  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  by  various 
municipal  authorities,  with  the  following  results: 

The  crushing  strength  was  not  quite  as  high  as  the  more 
vitreous  or  glassy  brick  not  treated  by  steam,  while  the  trans¬ 
verse  strength  was  very  much  greater. 

The  vitreous  brick  would  absorb  about  1  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  the  one  treated  by  steam  2  per  cent. 

The  brick  were  undoubtedly,  to  a  great  extent,  toughened 
or  annealed.  Some  of  these  brick  were  laid  in  the  streets  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  excellent  reports  of  their  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  have  been  received. 

In  reconstructing  the  floor  of  one  of  my  down-draught  kilns 
it  was  thought  best  to  arrange  the  floor  system  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  exhaust  or  utilize  each  unit  of  heat  as  near  as  prac¬ 
ticable  before  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  open  air;  that  is, 
when  the  heat  had  passed  down  through  the  brick  that  were 
in  the  process  of  burning,  to  keep  it  down  under  the  floor 
and  convey  it  the  longest  way  around  under  the  brick  being 
burned  and  under  the  floor,  instead  of  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  route  into  the  open  air,  as  is  generally  done,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  action  of  heat  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
water;  in  the  flues,  or  conduits  there  will  be  friction.  They 
can  also  be  filled  and  overflowed,  counter  currents  will  back 
up  the  heat  in  the  latteral  flues,  and  so  on.  But  heat  is  hard 


to  keep  down,  and  will  insist  upon  going  up,  and  runs  well 
up  hill,  and  in  this  one  respect  differs  very  much  from  water, 
which  seems  to  go  better  running  down  hill.  To  compel  a 
brisk  and  decided  draught  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  burn¬ 
ing,  while  the  unburned  brick,  flues  and  bottom  of  the  kiln 
were  cold  during  the  watersmoking,  a  furnace  was  constructed 
to  heat  and  thereby  rarify  the  air  at  the  end  of  the  main  flue 
in  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  thus  creating  an  automatic  force 
draught.  It  was  found  by  this  combined  arrangement  that 
the  whole  thing  resulted  in  a  very  simple  brick-burning  ma¬ 
chine,  all  furnaces  working  exactly  alike,  in  a  machine-like 
way,  and  feeding  into  a  common  pool  or  reservoir  of  heat. 

The  old  adage,  “All  roads  lead  to  Rome,”  especially  is  a 
true  one  when  you  are  on  the  right  track  and  going  in  the 
proper  direction. 

It  was  found  unexpectedly  that  there  was  also  complete 
combustion;  of  course,  no  smoke  whatever,  and  the  brick 
burned  in  a  clear,  pure  flame  in  one  common  pool  of  heat. 
Hence,  as  to  color,  all  were  alike,  except  as  to  slight  shades; 
also  that  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  same  brick  were  the 
same  in  color.  The  brick  were  practically  uniform  in  hardness 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  side  to  side,  the  bottom  being 
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partially  burned  by  radiation,  and  all,  being  burned  in  the 
same  reservoir  of  heat,  were  practically  alike;  none  seemed 
to  escape. 

It  seems  that  nature  rebels  against  violent  action,  either 
in  burning  or  in  cooling,  and  if  this  physical  law  is  violated, 
or  any  other,  we  must  suffer  the  consequences  and  reap  the 
harvest  of  an  inferior  product. 

The  usual  plan  upon  which  many  of  our  down-draught 
kilns  are  constructed  is  such  that  in  practice  each  furnace 
has  separate  and  direct  communication  to  the  open  air  through 
a  portion  of  the  matei’ial  in  burning.  At  times  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  air  is  taken  in  through  the  furnaces,  and  then  again 
very  small  portions  are  taken  into  the  kiln. 

Occasionally  all  the  fuel  will  be  substantially  consumed, 
but  generally  quantities  of  fuel  is  passed  into  the  kiln  through 
the  furnace  and  comparatively  a  small  part  of  it  properly 
consumed.  The  carbon  or  other  properties  of  the  fuel  dis¬ 
color  the  material  burned,  and  when  through  burning  we  have 
a  kiln  of  dark-colored  brick  that  may  look  very  well,  but  the 
process  of  shrinking  has  been  disturbed  and  irregular,  there 
will  be  a  want  of  toughness  in  the  brick  and  their  strength 
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thereby  injured,  and,  when  broken,  will  present  a  straight, 
smooth,  glassy  fracture. 

But  in  the  case  with  perfect  combustion,  in  a  clear,  pure 
flame,  in  a  common  pool  or  reservoir  of  heat,  each  brick  was 
gradually  heated  from  exterior  to  center  until  the  maximum 
amount  deemed  sufficient  was  obtained. 

In  the  shrinking  process  by  some  natural  law  the  particles 
of  clay  seemed  to  arrange  themselves  in  their  new  structural 
position  in  such  manner  that  they  become  exceedingly  tough 
and  hard.  When  broken  they  presented  an  irregular,  ragged, 
granite  fracture. 

The  conclusions  are  from  considerable  research,  and  the 
different  experiments  and  the  resultant  product  of  each  is 
that  perfect  combustion  makes  a  perfect  brick  of  great  tough¬ 
ness  and  the  best  annealed.  Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  S.  WILLIAMS. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR 
PAYING  BRICK,  ETC. 

The  President:  The  Chair  will  now  announce  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  testing  brick: 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Mead,  of  Rockport,  Ill.;  Mr.  D.  Y.  Puring- 
ton,  of  Chicago,  Ill.;  Mr.  Willard  Beahan,  of  Streator,  Ill.; 
Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  of 
Haydenville,  O.;  Mr.  Edward  Orton,  of  Columbus,  O.;  Mr. 
Frank  B.  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Ashby,  of  Chicago:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Convention:  I  am  here  in  a  dual  character,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  rather  embarrassing;  I  am  here  as  a  member  of  your 
Association,  the  badge  of  which  I  am  proud  to  wear,  and  I 
am  also  here  as  a  journalist.  It  is  many  years  since  I  de¬ 
serted  the  practical  ranks  of  daywork  and  joined  that  of  the 
aggressive  and  hustling  and  scooping  journalists.  Last  night 
I  sought  to  secure  a  privilege  usually  given  to  journalists, 
namely,  access  to  the  papers  which  belong  to  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  which  have  been  read  at  these  meetings.  I  was 
told  that  I  should  have  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  money,  but  a  matter  of  principle.  But  I  protest  against 
such  an  unusual  course  being  taken;  such  a  thing  has  never 
happened  to  me  before  in  my  experience.  At  the  conventions 
in  Springfield  and  Des  Moines  and  other  places  I  always  had 
free  access  to  the  papers  of  the  Association,  and  we  were 
not  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  privilege  or  for  the  cost  of 
making  the  copies.  I  am  asking  not  alone  on  behalf  of 
“Brick,”  of  which  I  am  practically  the  editor,  but  also  on  be¬ 
half  of  another  paper,  the  “Clay  Record.”  We  simply  ask 
you  to  treat  us  fairly,  and  give  us  a  fair  field  and  no  favors, 
which,  I  am  sure,  everybody  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  in 
this  country,  and  above  all  from  an  Association  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  foreign  paper,  “Die  Tlxon  In¬ 
dustrie  Zeitung,”  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  clay  papers  in 
existence,  and  there  is  a  representative  here  from  that  coun¬ 
try.  And  these  people  have  come  here  to  be  told  that  they 
must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  reporting  your  proceedings.  Or, 
if  they  are  to  get  them  free,  why  should  there  be  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  a  paper  which  is  an  American  paper?  Are  we 
at  a  disadvantage  in  being  an  American  institution?  Your 
Secretary  said  he  would  not  give  the  papers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  “Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.”  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  are 
not  proper  names  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Windsor  and  Kenfield. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  money;  it  is  a  matter  of  principle. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  Have  you  been  denied  the  privilege  of  a  re¬ 
porter,  or  of  taking  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention? 

Mr.  Ashby:  Certainly  not.  What  I  am  asking  for  is  the 
privilege  of  copying  these  papers,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  Association,  immediately  after  they  have  been  read  to 
you. 

Mr.  Furington:  I  don’t  know  anything  about  this  particu¬ 
lar  case;  but  I  submit  that  any  little  petty  quarrels  among 
the  newspaper  men  do  not  belong  to  this  convention.  The 
newspaper  men  can  take  everything  down  that  is  said.  There 
is  no  restriction  placed  upon  them.  There  have  been  in¬ 
stances  where  the  Secretary  was  censured  by  the  officers  of 


the  Association  for  allowing  papers  to  go  out  of  his  hands, 
which  he  didn’t  get  back  for  a  long  time,  and  they  were 
wanted  during  the  Convention.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  able 
to  take  care  of  the  business  of  this  association  without  any 
instructions  from  us. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  is  the  first  time  in  nearly  ten 
years  that  the  Secretary’s  official  action  has  been  criticised 
harshly.  The  gentlemen  have  not  been  deprived  of  any  privi¬ 
leges  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  requested  every  member 
on  the  programme  to  bring  duplicate  copies  of  their  papers 
for  distribution  to  the  newspaper  men.  But  some  have  failed 
to  do  so.  I  will  not,  for  the  reason  Mr.  Purington  has  stated, 
let  the  original  papers  pass  from  my  control.  I  do  not  care 
how  responsible  the  parties  are  who  ask  for  them;  we  take 
the  chances  of  losing  them.  The  matter  of  the  cost  of  copying 
these  papers  is  three  or  four  dollars,  and  the  man  who  haggles 
over  a  little  thing  like  that  is  not  worthy  of  much  sympathy. 
If  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that  the  Secretary  furnish 
copies  free  to  the  papers  that  want  them,  a  motion  to  that 
effect  will  cover  it,  and  I  can  have  the  copies  prepared,  and 
the  original  copies  need  not  go  out  of  the  Secretary’s  posses¬ 
sion.  The  idea  that  an  officer  of  this  Association  wants  to 
speculate  on  the  papers  referred  to  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Engle:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  have  copies  made  of 
the  papers  referred  to  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  and 
furnish  them  to  the  reporters. 

Prof.  Orton:  I  protest  against  the  last  speaker’s  suggestion. 
1  am  a  member  of  several  scientific  societies  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  not  customary  to  let  a  paper  go  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  after  it  is  read. 

Mr.  Alsip:  I  will  second  the  motion  of  Mr.  Engle  for  this 
reason:  The  trade  journals  will  feel  sore  over  this  matter, 
and  as  far  as  the  expense  is  concerned  I  would  rather  pay  it 
myself  than  to  have  the  matter  come  up  in  this  way. 

The  President:  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  signify  it  by 
saying  I.  Carried. 

Mr.  Biener:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Ashby 
had  no  authority  to  include  the  “Thou  Industrie  Zietung”  in 
his  complaint.  As  a  representative  of  that  paper  I  desire  to 
say  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  treatment  received 
from  the  Secretary.  (Applause.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  A  GOOD  PAYING  BRICK. 

The  President:  We  will  now  proceed  with  No.  12  on  the 
programme:  “Elements  of  a  Good  Paving  Brick.”  General 
discussion,  led  by  Commodore  W.  J.  Kountz,  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  and  D.  Y.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill.  Illustrated  with  sam¬ 
ple  brick. 

Mr.  Purington:  The  elements  of  good  paving  brick,  in  my 
judgment,  are  contained  in  a  brick  that  will  last  in  a  pave¬ 
ment  in  constant  use  for  a  long  term  of  years  and  remain 
intact;  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use  as  a  pave¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  How  is  that  to  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  Purington:  It  will  take  more  years  than  you  and  I 
will  live  to  get  at  the  best.  When  we  get  to  the  point  of 
making  the  best  paving  brick  that  can  be  made,  it  is  time 
for  you  and  I  to  pass  in  our  checks  and  walk  on  the  streets 
that  are  paved  with  gold.  It  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
constant  efforts  made  year  in  and  year  out,  trying  and  test¬ 
ing  till  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

I  have  here  some  specimens  of  different  brick.  I  have  what 
we  call  No.  2  brick,  which  is  not  sufficiently  annealed  for  No. 

1  paving  brick.  We  use  it  on  the  bottom  course  and  paving 
brick  on  top.  I  have  vitrified  brick  with  round  corners  and 
square  corners,  and  I  have  repress  brick  with  round  corners. 

I  dislike  to  say  it  in  public,  but  I  think  repress  brick  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  brick  that  has  not  been  repressed,  on  the  same 
ground  that  an  end  cut  machine  brick  will  stand  more  wrear 
and  tear  than  a  side  cut.  The  more  clay  you  get  into  a  brick  be¬ 
fore  it  is  burnt  the  better  that  brick  will  wear.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Buckstaff  is  right  when  he  says  that  side  cut 
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brick  make  better  repress  brick.  My  experience  with  repress 
brick  has  been  that  almost  the  entire  lamination  is  taken  out 
even  of  the  end  cut  machine  brick  by  repressing. 

I  haven’t  any  paper  prepared.  I  could  talk  ten  years  of 
what  I  don’t  know  about  paving  brick.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  I  do  know  I  will  answer  your  questions  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  desire  to  have  you  express  your  opinion  on 
a  suggestion  that  was  thrown  out  in  Mr.  Buckstaff’s  address. 

I  understood  Mr.  Buckstaff  to  say  that  he  considered  paving 
brick  could  be  improved  by  mixture  with  other  clays,  with 
shale  clays.  What  I  have  heard  on  the  subject  leads  me  to 
think  that  shale  alone  would  make  the  best  paving  brick, 
and  that  by  mixing  it  with  other  clays  it  would  be  deteri¬ 
orated  in  quality. 

Mr.  Purington:  There  is  no  question  but  fire  clay  is  more 
porous  and  less  non-absorbent  than  shale.  Mr.  Buckstaff  uses 
a  term  not  often  used  in  this  connection.  He  says  “potter’s 
clay”  or  “fire  clay.”  Potter’s  clay  simply  means  clay  of  which 
pottery  is  made.  I  may  mean  anything  in  the  shape  of  clay 
that  you  can  make  pottery  of.  It  is  a  misnomer,  and  mislead¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  paving  brick.  In  my  judgment  a  small 
percentage,  never  in  any  case  to  exceed  10  per  cent.— 5  per 
cent.,  say — of  lire  clay,  ground  fine  and  evenly  mixed  with 
shale,  will  enable  us  to  burn  better  in  the  kiln,  and  the  brick 
will  stand  up  better  without  any  injury  to  them  in  burning. 

Question:  I  gather  from  Mr.  Buckstaff’s  paper  that  in 
adding  what  he  calls  potter’s  clay  it  made  the  bricks  a  better 
red  color. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  don’t  think  that  inference  was  to  be 
drawn  from  that  paper,  because  it  never  cuts  any  figure  what 
the  color  paving  brick  are. 

Question:  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
clay  which  was  already  mixed  for  me  by  the  Almighty.  Brick 
is  very  much  like  a  man— it  wants  a  skeleton  and  flesh.  You 
will  get  more  tenacious  brick  if  you  use  grit.  That’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  I  want  brother  Purington  to  answer — whether  that  clay 
which  he  thinks  is  as  good  would  not  be  better  if  a  small 
per  cent,  of  grog  was  mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  Purington:  It  would  assist  by  holding  up  the  brick 
and  we  could  burn  several  courses  higher  with  that  in.  That 
the  brick  is  any  more  durable  I  don’t  believe  from  my  experi¬ 
ence. 

Question:  I  will  confirm  you  in  your  experience  that  an¬ 
nealed  brick  is  better  than  vitrified  brick.  I  think  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  small  per  cent,  of  fire  clay  will  enable  you  to  burn 
shale  brick  with  more  safety. 

Mr.  Purington:  Our  experience  with  using  grog  with  shale 
brick  is  that  it  makes  a  brick  with  less  shrinkage,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  brick  than  without  it,  and  a  better  brick  than  fire  clay 
would  make. 

Mr.  Snell:  We  often  learn  a  good  deal  from  accidents.  We 
have  two  cutting  tables,  one  near  the  machine,  and  then  we 
carry  the  clay  over  the  belt  as  far  as  from  here  to  that  wall. 
That  clay  passes  along  over  the  belt  to  the  second  table,  where 
we  are  cutting  brick  for  front  brick.  In  setting  this  front  brick 
in  the  kiln,  sometimes  the  fire  will  go  down  a  little  further. 
Sometimes  the  fire  is  too  hot,  and  it  runs  down  to  a  face  brick. 
After  awhile  I  pick  up  this  face  brick,  turned  into  paving 
brick,  and  they  feel  different.  After  experimenting  this  way 
I  have  been  astonished.  They  are  fully  10  to  20  per  cent, 
better  paving  brick  in  every  respect  after  having  traveled 
over  that  belt  down  to  that  end.  It  is  a  positive  fact;  you  can 
tell  the  moment  you  see  it.  People  will  pay  more  money  for 
the  brick  that  have  traveled  over  that  belt  to  the  second 
machine. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  would  lengthen  all  my  belts. 

Question:  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Purington:  Don’t  you  think  it  is  apparent  that  that 
motion  had  solidified  the  brick,  the  same  as  repressing? 

Question:  In  Captain  Williams’s  paper  he  referred  to  the 


matter  of  throwing  steam  into  the  brick  to  help  anneal.  What 
do  you  think  of  it,  if  you  have  an  opinion? 

Mr.  Purington:  That’s  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  the 
idea.  It  is  a  new  suggestion  worth  following  up. 

Question:  As  I  understand,  you  consider  the  chief  benefit 
of  mixing  a  small  percentage  of  fire  clay  with  shale  to  be  that 
it  enables  you  to  burn  or  vitrify  a  kiln  of  brick  without  dam¬ 
aging  the  brick,  and  without  ruining  the  shape.  I  believe 
that  is  true.  What  is  the  effect  of  mixing  a  small  percentage 
of  fire  clay  with  shale  upon  the  wearing  and  toughness  of  the 
brick?  Some  think  mixture  of  fire  clay  affects  the  wear  so 
the  brick  will  absorb  perhaps  a  little  more  moisture,  but  it 
will  not  have  a  tendency  to  break  on  a  fracture. 

Mr.  Purington:  Paving  brick  made  of  good  fire  clay  ex¬ 
clusively  would  not  be  first  class  paving  brick.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  first  class  paving  brick  could  be  made  of 
pure  shale.  Is  it  possible  to  make  these  two  things  and  make 
the  chemical  mixture  so  as  to  hold  them  together  so  it  won’t 
break?  Are  not  the  particles  of  fire  clay  always  separate? 


Willard  Beahak,  Streator,  Ill. 

My  point  is  that  they  are,  and  under  no  circumstances  can  you 
put  an  inferior  article  in  with  another  that  does  not  deterior¬ 
ate  the  whole.  So  far  as  wear  and  tear  goes,  you  can’t  wear 
one  of  these  little  pieces  of  fire  clay  longer  because  it  is  mixed 
with  shale;  hence  the  more  of  the  fire  clay  you  put  iu  the 
more  you  deteriorate  its  wearing  qualities,  because  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  that  fire  clay  is  not  vitrified,  and  whenever  the  horse’s 
hoof  strikes  it  grinds  it. 

Question:  The  question  is  whether  brick  would  not  be  quite 
as  apt  to  crack  and  break. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  mixture  of  a 
few  pieces  of  fire  clay  could  in  any  way  change  the  condition 
of  shale  in  two  bricks  burnt  side  by  side  where  one  would  not 
be  just  as  brittle  as  the  other? 

Answer:  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Purington:  Why  would  it  be  tougher? 

Answer:  We  have  learned  enough  about  that;  for  a 
tumbler  test  we  select  one  brick,  and  for  an  absorption  test 
we  select  another  brick. 

What  do  you  consider  the  chief  value  of  the  end  cut  over 
the  side  cut  brick? 
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Mr.  Purington:  It  is  not  in  the  difference  in  the  structure, 
but  because  of  the  greater  compression  of  the  clay  in  getting 
out  of  the  smaller  opening. 

Question:  Then  you  would  not  consider  that  there  was 
any  difference  in  the  wear  of  the  brick  as  far  as  the  structure 
is  concerned,  whether  the  curves  went  one  way,  as  they  do 
in  the  end  cut. 

Mr.  Purington:  Not  if  the  brick  was  repressed,  or  if  it  was 
made  with  lamination.  If  there  are  openings  in  the  brick 
they  weaken  it. 

Question:  I  am  glad  of  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
Brother  Richardson.  To  my  mind,  by  the  use  of  raw  fire  clay 
ground  up  with  shale  you  have  deteriorated  the  quality  of 
your  shale;  but  if  you  burn  it  first  it  never  interferes  with 
your  shale.  You  have  the  use  of  the  skeleton,  but  the  body 
and  flesh  is  the  pure,  unadulterated  shale— all  it  ever  was. 

Mr.  Purington:  Will  Mr.  Taylor  tell  us  wherein  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  grog  and  the  raw  fire  clay  after  the  brick 
has  been  thoroughly  burnt? 

Mr.  Taylor:  You  think  they  always  retain  their  inferior¬ 
ity;  my  experience  teaches  me  they  do  not.  It  may  be  in 
your  Ohio  clay  which  you  call  flint.  That  is  another  matter. 

I  am  speaking  about  what  I  know.  I  speak  of  soft  clay, 
known  as  the  Woodbridge  clay  in  this  country.  You  may 
mix  up  a  lower  grade  of  clay  to  dilute  a  superior  clay;  it 
always  maintains  a  little  speck  of  fire  clay.  In  every  at¬ 
tempt  there  is  the  identical  thing  that  you  put  in.  We  must 
make  the  best  brick  we  know  how,  and  we  will  fetch  up  the 
price. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  fire  clay 
doesn’t  act  like  the  bones  of  a  structure  to  keep  from  crush¬ 
ing  down  in  repressing  or  in  burning? 

Mr.  Purington:  I  don’t  know  how  it  would  make  any 
difference  in  burning. 

Prof.  Orton:  My  first  experience  in  attempting  to  stiffen 
up  shale  clay  was  a  failure.  We  had  some  shale  clay  in 
Columbus.  When  we  got  it  to  the  projier  condition  of  vitrifi¬ 
cation  the  brick  were  waxy,  and  those  in  the  bottom  part  of 
the  kiln  were  sure  to  stick  more  or  less.  We  thought  if  we 
could  mix  something  with  it,  it  would  hold  it  up,  and  fire 
clay  was  suggested  to  us  as  the  first  thing  that  would  be  a 
great  improvement.  We  bought  ten  carloads  of  Hocking  val¬ 
ley  fire  clay.  This  clay  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  plastic.  It  is 
not  flinty  clay,  but  with  our  machinery,  using  it  from  5  to 
25  per  cent,  with  any  other  thing,  it  would  not  stand  up. 
That  clay  didn’t  soften  as  much  as  the  shale  did.  I  could 
locate  in  a  fracture  of  brick  almost  every  particle  of  shale 
clay.  It  was  not  amalgamated.  There  are  places  in  this 
State  where  they  use  a  mixture  of  shale  and  fire  clay,  and 
where  they  use  machinery  by  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
ample  benefits  of  fire  clay  with  the  presence  of  shale.  The 
process  differs  from  ours  in  this,  that  they  use  the  wet  mill 
for  tempering,  and  they  temper  a  good  while.  I  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Crown  Fire  Clay  Company.  There  are  gentlemen 
here  from  that  firm,  but  I  am  not  talking  for  their  solicita¬ 
tion.  I  have  seen  this  done  at  their  factory,  and  I  have  seen 
them  produce  ware  in  which  you  can  hardly  locate  the  fire 
clay  in  the  resultant  mass.  That  is  possible  where  the  wet 
mill  or  any  other  safe  method  of  tempering  is  used,  and  the 
fire  clay  is  sufficiently  soft  to  do  so.  But  with  the  pug  mill 
and  the  fire  clay  in  Ohio  I  don’t  believe  it  does  any  good. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  St.  Louis:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any 
member  here  ever  knew  of  any  test  having  been  made  to  as¬ 
certain  the  value  in  repressing  brick,  and  whether  it  adds  to 
the  strength  or  does  away  with  lamination.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  brick,  the  value  of  them  has  deteriorated  by  re¬ 
pressing.  Manufacturers  in  England  claim  that  when  a  kiln 
is  once  thrown  as  they  set  it  and  it  is  disturbed,  it  lessens 
the  value  for  abrasion. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  manufacturer  here 
who  has  ever  gone  into  that  with  any  thoroughness  who  will  not 


admit  that  a  repress  brick  stands  a  better  test  and  wears 
longer  than  one  that  is  not  repressed.  The  only  test  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  make  is  the  rattler  test.  We  have  never 
made  a  common  brick  that  cannot  be  compared  with  repressed 
brick  in  actual  wear.  In  the  tests  made  repress  brick  stands 
better  than  the  common. 

Mr.  Lenderoth,  of  Stapleton,  N.  Y.:  I  have  been  in  the 
business  of  sidewalk  slabs.  The  addition  of  fire  clay  will  help 
the  manufacturing  process,  but  not  the  brick.  Some  things 
that  I  manufacture  have  from  six  to  eight  different  colors,  and 
we  have  to  give  each  the  same  amount  of  shrinkage  during 
the  drying  and  burning  process,  so  when  the  whole  slab  is 
finished  they  have  the  same  point  at  which  they  are  vitrified. 

Mr.  Ittner:  What  I  want  to  say  does  not  refer  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  brick,  but  to  the  method  of  laying  them,  which 
perhaps  is  not  entirely  in  order  here.  I  have  often  asked  the 
question,  Why  is  it  they  persist  in  laying  these  street  paving 
bricks  at  right  angles  with  the  curb  line?  I  have  never  had 
any  answer  to  that  question,  except  that  it  was  a  little  more 
convenient  to  lay  them  that  way,  and  perhaps  less  costly.  I 
want  to  lay  these  brick  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  you  will 
at  once  see  the  point  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at.  It  is  not  only 
for  convenience  in  riding,  but  for  durability  of  the  material. 
The  wagon  wheel  comes  along,  and  before  it  is  off  one  brick 
it  is  on  the  other,  and  there  is  no  concussion;  whereas,  if  the 
brick  are  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  curb,  I  don’t  care  how 
small  the  joints  between  the  brick  are,  there  is  a  concussion 
from  one  brick  to  the  other,  which  wears.  We  have  engineers 
with  us  who  may  perhaps  consult  with  our  committee,  and 
some  may  be  on  the  committee,  in  order  to  get  this  test  for 
street  paving  brick.  I  think  the  sooner  manufacturers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  street  paving  brick,  in  consultation  with 
the  engineers  of  this  country,  recommend  that  all  street  pav¬ 
ing  brick  be  laid  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  curb  line, 
the  better  it  will  be.  Only  one  argument  could  be  advanced 
against  it,  and  that  would  be  the  tendency  of  the  horses  to 
slip  in  walking.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  many  of  these  street 
paving  brick  manufacturers  that  there  is  no  slipping  on  brick, 
and  if  there  is  not,  that  objection  would  not  obtain. 

Mr.  Beahan:  I  believe  that  the  brick  put  squarely  across 
the  street  is  better  because  the  horses  will  not  slip.  Horses 
will  slip  occasionally  on  brick;  the  corks  will  catch  better  on 
a  draft  horse,  and  they  will  pull  better.  Of  course,  I  am  aware 
that  so  far  as  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  is  concerned  it  would  be 
better  to  have  them  at  an  angle;  but  the  majority  of  the  wear 
is  from  the  horse’s  hoof,  and  not  from  the  wheel  of  a  wagon. 
We  have  in  our  town  some  brick  put  that  way,  and  I  am 
watching  it.  In  our  town  intersections  are  paved  in  that  way. 
There  is  another  point  that  has  been  brought  out  to-day.  Mr. 
Purington  and  others  seem  to  agree  that  the  pure  shale  brick 
wears  longer  in  the  street,  but  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
it  is  better  to  put  in  something  else  in  order  to  hold  them  up. 
We  make  pure  shale  brick.  The  shale  is  in  appearance  and 
in  chemical  test  within  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  the  same  as 
the  Galesburg.  But  there  are  two  stratas;  one  is  blue  and 
greasy,  and  the  other  brown.  In  the  brown  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  iron  and  some  sand;  there  is  free  silica  (sand)  in  it  in 
combination.  When  we  make  our  brick  out  of  the  top  ma¬ 
terial  entirely,  these  brown  soapstone  brick  don’t  sink  into 
each  other,  as  they  are  put  into  the  kiln  in  the  bottom.  When 
we  make  out  of  the  bottom  material  the  brick  will  sink  into 
one  another.  When  we  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  to  the 
melting  point,  then  the  brick  will  sink  into  this  one  (indicat¬ 
ing),  and  when  you  draw  them  they  are  in  this  condition.  If 
there  is  any  tendency  to  stick,  it  helps  that  sticking  quality. 

Mr.  Purington:  Did  you  ever  mix  it  with  grog? 

Mr.  Beahan:  No,  sir.  We  don’t  have  to.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  mixing  with  fire  clay  or  sand,  but  I  do  know  that 
brown  soapstone  will  not  sink  together,  and  if  you  mix  the 
brown  and  the  blue  half  and  half,  they  will  not  go  together. 
I  don’t  think  this  mixing  of  material  is  a  good  thing.  If  you 
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get  material  that  the  Almighty  has  mixed  for  you,  it  is  cheaper 
than  to  mix  it  yourself. 

Mr.  Purington:  If  you  take  the  refuse  in  your  yard  and 
mix  with  your  material,  and  it  will  prevent  shrinkage  of  your 
brick  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  aren’t  you  throwing 
away  money  if  you  don’t  use  it?  Our  bricks  shrink  an  inch 
in  length.  They  are  eight  inches  when  we  get  through  with 
them.  We  never  have  been  able  to  settle  a  kiln  exactly  alike 
all  over.  But  a  kiln  that  settles  on  the  sides  first,  when  it  is 
done  a  V  shaped  opening  appears  the  whole  length  of  the 
kiln.  Sometimes  it  all  goes  one  way.  That  kind  of  settling 
injures  the  kiln  and  injures,  more  or  less,  the  brick.  If  put¬ 
ting  in  the  grit  from  the  refuse  material  will  prevent  one- 
eighth  of  that,  it  pays  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Taylor:  The  only  thing  I  have  in  my  locality  is  good 
fractious  fire  clay.  I  know  there  are  pipe  men  on  this  floor, 
and  they  will  stand  by  us.  If  you  get  a  sample  of  clay  right 
for  color  and  the  body  for  burning,  the  first  thing  you  want 
to  do  is  to  reduce  your  shrinkage  to  a  minimum.  If  I  had 
some  material  sent  me  for  my  opinion  I  should  put  it  in  the 
fire  and  ascertain  its  own  reduction  or  shrinkage.  If  it  was 
one-eighth,  I  should  be  afraid  of  it,  and  I  should  look  for 
something  to  reduce  one-twelfth.  There  are  in  the  earth  clays 
that  seem  to  have  the  exact  proportions  of  the  clay  materials. 
What  do  you  call  them,  Prof.  Orton?  Please  tell  me  the 
names,  so  I  won’t  make  a  fool  of  myself. 

Prof.  Orton:  Kaolin,  flint,  feldspar. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Thank  you,  Professor.  If  a  man  wants  to 
make  an  absolutely  good  body  for  clay,  he  takes  these  pro¬ 
portions  and  mixes  them  together  in  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Beahan:  When  it  became  my  fortune  to  explore  with 
my  associates  a  place  for  the  location  of  a  plant,  I  had  in 
mind  the  words  of  Mr.  Flagg  that  we  could  never  have  uni¬ 
form  brick  unless  we  have  uniform  material.  If  I  hadn’t 
found  a  place  where  the  material  did  occur  without  mixing, 
I  never  should  have  located  a  plant.  This  eternal  mixing  of 
material  is  one  of  the  banes  of  our  profession. 

Mr.  Gates:  I  firmly  believe  that  brother  Taylor’s  theory 
of  mixing  is  right.  I  have  the  skeleton  that  brother  Taylor 
speaks  of.  If  you  examine  those  particles  they  are  irregular 
in  form,  with  little  sharp  edges  reaching  out  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  plastic  clay  draws  about  them;  the  shrinkage  is 
less  in  the  whole  body,  and  you  have  a  tough  body  indeed.  I 
think  brother  Purington  will  bear  me  oxit  that  it  makes  a  tough 
brick,  but  I  don’t  think  that  any  ordinary  manufacturer  could 
afford  to  mix  that  way.  I  had  an  idea  rattling  around  in  my 
head,  and  I  was  in  agony  till  the  President  called  upon  me, 
and  I  was  afraid  I  would  have  to  take  it  away  with  me,  and 
I  haven’t  taken  away  with  me  an  original  idea  since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  Association.  The  annealing  process  has 
been  spoken  of.  There  are  critical  times  before  us,  but  the 
most  critical  time  is  when  you  are  raising  your  heat  up  to 
212  degrees.  Another  critical  period  is  when  you  are  arriving 
at  dull  red  heat,  and  the  third  critical  period  is  when  you 
are  tempering  your  ware.  I  think  it  is  different  from  vitrifi¬ 
cation.  Annealing  is  tempering,  just  as  you  temper  a  chisel 
to  do  its  work. 

Q.  7.  Does  it  pay  to  carry  insurance  against  brickyard 
casualties,  and  what  is  the  cost? 

Answer:  At  brickyards  they  have  increased  the  rates  more 
than  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  question  is  with  regard  to  acci¬ 
dents  to  employes. 

Answer:  Well,  in  regal’d  to  that,  you  can  insure  your  ac¬ 
counts,  too.  If  you  carry  all  these  things,  who  is  going  to 
carry  the  brickyard  man?  I  am  carrying  everything  myself 
except  the  fire  insurance,  and  I  think  I  will  drop  that. 

Mr.  Beahan:  It  costs  us  a  fourth  of  1  per  cent,  of  our  pay 
roll,  and  that’s  the  only  insurance  we  carry. 

Q.  8.  Given  an  almost  level  tract  of  land,  with  very  little 
chance  of  drainage,  and  shale  the  material,  what  would  be 


the  most  feasible  plan  for  bringing  material  into  sheds  or  to 
crusher  direct,  as  the  case  may  be? 

Captain  Crafts:  It  is  the  uniform  custom  in  our  vicinity  to 
use  three  pecks  of  anthracite  coal  dust  to  every  thousand  of 
brick,  and  we  do  that  without  any  damage.  Sometimes,  if 
you  fire  too  quick,  you  will  be  reminded  of  it  by  some  swell 
brick,  but  we  are  not  troubled  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Alsip:  The  question  raised  woxild  indicate  that  there 
was  some  uniform  rule  to  be  followed.  In  Chicago  the  ma¬ 
terial  we  use  in  some  localities  would  stand  almost  a  cartload 
to  1,000  brick;  in  other  localities  it  would  scarcely  stand  any. 
We  were  using  in  about  that  proportion.  Before  we  had 
burned  a  kiln  we  had  manufactured  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  we  could  have  burnt  those  brick  with  Argand  burners.  I 
had  to  bank  up  the  arches.  Burn  your  first  kiln  without  any 
coal  screenings,  and  then  start  in  gently,  adding  half  a  shovel 
full  to  the  car.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  used  in  a  yard  at  any 
locality  does  not  follow  that  you  can  go  a  mile  further  away 
and  use  the  same  quantity. 

Captain  Crafts:  That  rule  applies  to  all  the  yards  in  North 
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Haven,  and  Barrington,  and  along  the  North  River.  We  bor¬ 
rowed  the  rule  from  there.  It  does  not  injure  the  material, 
and  here  is  a  piece  of  brick  that  is  non-absorbent.  Three 
pecks  of  coal  dust  per  thousand,  and  20  per  cent,  of  sand. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned. 


FIFTH  SESSION. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  2:30  O’Clock. 

The  fifth  and  last  session  was  called  to  order  Thursday 
afternoon  at  2:30  by  President  Eggers. 

President  Eggers:  Gentlemen,  we  will  lose  no  time,  but  at 
once  take  up  the  progi-amme  where  we  left  off  this  morning. 
The  first  number  is  question  No.  11,  “How  Many  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  Use  Grog,  and  in  What  Proportion  for  Molding  Sand 
Faced.  Soft  or  Mud  Brick?  What  Are  Its  Special  Advan¬ 
tages?” 

I).  V.  Purington:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  question 
should  be  read  and  discussed  in  sections.  The  first  section  I 
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am  prepared  to  discuss.  I  have  really  never  made  a  special 
use  of  the  burned  material  ground  up,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
matter  we  are  behind  on,  and  I  believe  we  would  make  bet¬ 
ter  brick  if  we  would  use  this  burned  material. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  think  he  is  right,  but  if  it  costs  more,  do 
you  think  it  would  pay? 

Mr.  Purington:  If  it  costs  5  cents  per  thousand  and  you 
can  get  more  for  them,  I  think  it  would. 

Captain  Crafts:  It  don’t;  for  I  have  tried  it. 

Mr.  T.  B.  McAvoy:  Without  you  burn  your  brick  to  a 
point  of  vitrification,  you  had  better  not  put  grog  in  your 
material.  It  will  come  out  just  as  it.  went  in.  You  have  to 
burn  it  as  much  as  the  fire  will  burn.  Unless  you  melt  your 
clay  so  it  will  surround  these  particles  it  is  of  no  use  at  all. 
If  any  gentleman  in  burning  common  brick  will  crush  up 
some  of  this  material  and  put  it  in  his  clay,  when  the  brick  is 
burned  he  can  break  it  open  and  find  the  particles  and  pick 
them  out  just  as  they  went  in.  If  you  burn  your  clay  to  vit¬ 
rification  the  clay  will  melt  around  these  particles  and  you 
cannot  pick  them  out.  For  a  paving  brick  this  is  all  right; 
but  for  a  common  brick  or  a  building  brick  it  is  of  no  use  to 
use  grog. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  cannot  help  but  speak;  you  just  pull  me  up. 
Our  friends  do  not  look  deep  enough  into  what  they  say. 
Captain  Crafts  convicts  himself  every  time.  In  talking  about 
oil  a  year  ago  he  said,  “You  cannot  get  more  heat  out  of  oil 
than  there  is  in.”  The  question  is,  do  you  get  out  what  there 
is  in  it?  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you  spend  5  cents  or 
10.  If  you  can,  by  spending  10  cents,  save  5,  you  have  made 
5.  I  am  sure  Mr.  McAvoy  will  not  try  to  prove  that  he  can¬ 
not  burn  his  brick  easier  by  mixing  that  grog. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  do  not  think  that  enters  into  the  burning 
of  brick  at  all.  The  difference  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  no¬ 
ticeable.  We,  as  brick  burners,  when  we  have  our  brick 
heated  think  our  work  is  done;  the  secret  is  the  heating  of  the 
material. 

Mr.  Purington:  In  your  experiments  with  grog  how  fine 
have  you  ground  it? 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  never  used  it.  (Laughter.)  My  judgment 
is  it  is  silly  to  talk  about  such  things.  If  I  had  a  material 
that  I  could  not  work  stiff  enough,  and  needed  something,  I 
would  certainly  use  grog;  or  if  I  had  a  material  that  I  could 
not  burn  I  might  put  grog  in,  or  fire  sand,  but  when  you  come 
to  talk  about  burning  common  brick  and  putting  grog  in  it  is 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Taylor:  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  McAvoy  and  myself.  My  little  boy  asked  me  the 
other  day  what  was  the  difference  between  the  North  and  the 
South  pole,  and  I  thought  a  while  and  said,  “I  don’t  know,” 
and  he  said,  “Why,  all  the  difference  in  the  world.”  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Brother  McAvoy  says  he  never  used  grog,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  knows  all  about  that  end  of  it.  And,  gentlemen,  I 
never  made  brick  without  grog,  because  I  can  burn  my  brick 
cheaper  and  with  less  difficulty  and  make  better  material. 

Captain  Crafts:  With  less  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Taylor:  That  always  goes  with  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Howard,  St.  Louis:  My  observation  in  regard  to  mak¬ 
ing  paving  brick  is  that  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  do 
not  temper  their  clay  sufficiently.  The  process  consists  chiefly 
in  mixing  clays.  For  making  the  better  class  of  wares,  like 
sewer  pipe,  we  use  what  we  call  tempering  pans.  We  take 
the  pure  clay  and  put  grog  in,  and  it  is  tempered  and  the  clay 
is  thoroughly  amalgamated  before  we  make  the  ware,  and  it 
does  not  crack  in  burning  or  cooling.  We  have  found  that 
we  could  not  make  our  best  wares  without  the  use  of  grog. 

President  Eggers:  Question  No.  12  reads,  “Does  the  Ad¬ 
mixture  of  Sand  with  Shale  Improve  that  Material  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick?” 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  have  been  in  the  paving  brick  business 
about  three  months,  and  I  think  I  know  more  about  it  than  any 
man  in  this  Convention.  (Laughter.)  I  claim  that  shale  of 
itself  will  not  stand  burning,  if  you  set  them  any  height 


the  bottom  brick  will  give  way.  If  you  set  shale  by  itself  in 
a  kiln  thirty  or  forty  high,  I  believe  when  you  go  to  vitrify 
them  they  wTould  “squeeze;”  but  if  you  will  mix  a  little  fire 
sand  in  the  proportion  I  heard  mentioned  here  this  morning 
I  think  it  will  add  to  the  strength  of  the  brick  and  prevent 
them  from  “squeezing”  in  the  kiln.  With  that  object  in  view, 
in  looking  for  a  location,  we  selected  a  plot  of  ground  of 
about  eighty  acres.  The  shale  is  150  feet  deep  at  the  highest 
point;  it  is  the  best  in  the  world  at  the  top,  and  better  at  the 
bottom.  (Laughter.)  And  on  that  there  is  about  six  or  eight 
feet  of  fire  sand.  It  looks  as  though  some  one  had  brought  it 
and  dumped  it  there  for  us  to  work.  I  believe  in  using  some 
of  that  fire  sand,  because  if  we  did  not,  we  would  have  to 
throw  it  out. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  by  the  time 
Mr.  McAvoy  has  been  in  the  paving  brick  business  three 
years  and  used  this  sand,  he  will  stand  before  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  admit  that  his  brick  are  too  brittle. 

Mr.  Ittner:  He  never  admits  anything.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  McAvoy:  One  thing  I  will  admit:  that  Mr.  Purington 
comes  nearer  making  brick  like  ours  than  any  person  I  have 
seen  yet.  (Laughter.)  Here  is  a  telegram  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived.  “To  T.  B.  McAvoy:  Brick  absorbed  one  and  one- 
quarter  ounces  of  water  in  sixty  hours.  Alex.” 

President  Eggers:  We  will  pass  on  to  question  No.  13,  “In 
the  Manufacture  of  Brick  Manufactured  from  Shale,  Is  Uni¬ 
formity  in  Color  Essential  to  Uniformity  of  Quality?” 

Mr.  Purington:  No. 

Mr.  Beahan:  In  some  yards,  yes. 

Mr.  Purington:  Now,  Mr.  Beahan  says,  “In  some  yards, 
yes,”  when  I  had  unthoughtedly  said  “no,”  and  decided  the 
question.  The  reason  I  said  “no”  is  because  we  burn  brick 
with  coal  that  are  much  darker  in  color  than  those  (pointing 
to  bricks  on  a  table),  and  we  burn  them  with  oil  where  they 
are  about  the  same  color  as  this  (picking  up  a  light  colored 
brick  from  the  table),  and  we  do  not  get  any  more  for  those 
burned  with  coal. 

Mr.  Kountz,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.:  The  blacker  they  are  the 
better  they  sell. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  think  that  is  true.  Most  city  engineers, 
if  a  brick  is  black,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  hard  burned.  The  advantage  we  claim  with  the  oil  burned 
brick  is  that  we  can  come  nearer  telling  what  the  brick  is 
than  if  burned  with  coal. 

Mr.  Alsip:  Dees  it  make  any  difference  in  regard  to  color 
whether  there  is  more  or  less  moisture  in  the  clay?  If  set 
well,  will  they  show  more  color? 

Captain  Crafts:  It  is  true  of  building  brick,  why  should 
it  not  be  true  of  others. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  wish  to  ask  our  friend  Purington  a  question. 
I  would  decide  with  Mr.  Beahan’s  answer  to  the  question, 
and  I  want  to  ask  this  question  of  Mr.  Purington  to  get  fur¬ 
ther  information.  Some  years  ago,  in  company  with  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall,  I  paid  a  very  pleasant  visit  to  his  brick  works  and  I  was 
treated  very  nicely  by  his  brother  William. 

Mr.  Will  Purington:  We  always  do  that.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington:  Was  I  there? 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  think  you  were.  (Laughter.)  I  noticed  on 
the  yard  that  the  brick  were  piled  all  around.  I  did  not  know 
why  it  was,  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  mine,  he  said  there 
were  two  kinds  of  brick;  one  was  called  “firsts”  and  the  other 
“seconds,”  and  the  pile  called  “seconds”  were  lighter  than 
the  “firsts”  and  were  sold  cheaper.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
that  would  compare  to  his  answer  to  this  question? 

Mi*.  Purington:  I  do  not  call  them  good  paving  brick;  one 
is  light  and  the  other  is  dark.  My  answer  applied  only  to 
pavers,  not  building  brick.  All  pavers  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  the  same  shade  to  be  a  good  paver.  I  think  it  desirable 
that  brick  should  be  as  nearly  uniform  in  color  as  possible, 
but  it  is  not  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Do  you  put  two  kinds  of  brick  in  the  same 
kiln? 

Mr.  Purington:  We  do  not,  but  we  take  them  out. 
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Mr.  Ittner:  I  think  the  last  remark  is  a  dead  give  away, 
because  you  said  “no”  in  answer  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  would  like  to  hear  that  question  read 
again. 

President  Eggers  reread  the  question. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  do  not  call  anything  a  good  paver  unless 
it  is  burned  hard  enough. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Well,  do  you  put  two  kinds  of  brick  in  your  kiln? 

Mr.  Purington:  No,  but  we  take  two  out. 

Mr.  Ittner:  It  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  Purington:  No,  sir;  I  claim  it  does  not.  Good  paving 
brick  need  not  be  of  the  same  color. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Beahan  a  question.  He 
says  on  the  same  yard  the  brick  must  be  uniform  in  color.  On 
our  yard  at  Coaldale  we  have  some  fire  clay,  and  some  of  it 
has  a  small  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  we  take  out  of  the 
same  kiln  some  brick  that  are  light  and  some  dark,  and  we 
put  some  of  the  very  dark  brick  down  in  the  city  of  Mobile, 
and  they  were  rejected  and  thrown  back  on  us.  I  sent  the 
Secretary  that  question  because  I  wanted  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  Association.  The  red  brick  were  tested,  and  were 
shown  to  be  superior  in  several  of  the  tests,  while  in  the  ab¬ 
sorption  test  the  highest  per  cent,  was  2  per  cent. 

Captain  Crafts:  The  inference  is  that  engineers  do  not 
know  everything. 

Mr.  Sibley:  There  are  several  things  they  do  not  know. 

President  Eggers:  The  next  and  last  question,  No.  14,  is 
“What  success  generally  has  the  craft  had  in  the  drying  off 
or  watersmoking  in  common  up-draft  kilns  with  ordinary  soft 
coal?  And  with  wood  at  $2.50  per  cord  and  coal  at  $2  per  ton, 
which  is  the  cheaper  for  drying  off  purposes?” 

Captain  Crafts:  We  do  not  use  anything  but  coal  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  for  burning. 

Mr.  Diebert,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  I  found,  in  using  coal  to  water- 
smoke  with,  that  the  heads  and  arches  choked  up  with  soot, 
and  consequently  we  have  to  use  wood  or  coke.  We  use  coke. 

Captain  Crafts:  It  depends  upon  how  closely  the  brick  are 
set  whether  they  choke  up. 

Mr.  Diebert:  We  always  set  them  open,  but  all  over  Pitts-, 
burg  we  have  to  use  coke.  In  a  300,000  kiln  we  use  1,100 
bushels  of  coke. 

Captain  Crafts:  We  ran  short  of  Pocahontas  coal,  and  they 
sent  us  gas  coal,  and  we  had  to  stop  and  wait  for  some  other 
coal,  for  it  choked  them  up. 

Mr.  Kountz:  Where  does  the  smoke  come  from  in  burning 
natural  gas?  We  burn  with  natural  gas,  and  the  densest 
smoke  comes  out  of  the  stack. 

Mr.  Diebert:  I  burned  with  natural  gas  last  year,  and  I 
differ  with  him  about  the  dense  smoke.  I  never  noticed  smoke, 
not  one-lialf  of  what  is  seen  with  coal  or  coke.  I  am  talking 
about  natural  gas;  it  comes  down  to  us  pure,  and  we  do  not 
get  any  smoke. 

Mr.  Randall:  The  gentleman  probably  does  not  mix  the 
elements  of  combustion  properly.  He  either  does  not  let  in 
enough  air,  or  else  he  lets  in  ipo  much. 

Mr.  Kountz:  I  noticed  the  first  kiln  we  burned  was  all  in 
one  piece.  (Daughter.) 

Mr.  Diebert:  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  He  very  likely 
went  in  and  turned  on  the  faucet,  or  valve,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  gas  which  was  not  consumed — at  the  bottom,  it 
may  be— and,  going  up  in  the  kiln  and  through  the  brick, 
created  this  dense  smoke. 

Mr.  Kountz:  But  it  was  the  most  terrible  smoke  you  ever 
saw. 

Mr.  Alsip:  In  regard  to  the  Chicago  brick,  we  dry  off  with 
wood.  The  reason  is,  our  northern  Illinois  coal  is  given  to 
making  a  great  deal  of  soot.  Previous  to  drying  off  we  fire 
them  about  six  hours  with  coke. 

Mr.  Naugle:  We  use  down  draft.  I  recognize  that  I  am 
speaking  a  little  from  the  question  when  I  do  not  speak  of  up 
draft,  but  I  want  to  tell  my  experience.  T  started  in  the  pav¬ 


ing  brick  business  without  any  experience.  I  used  to  water- 
smoke  with  coke,  and  one  day  we  got  out  of  coke,  and  I  said 
“Let  her  go  with  coal,”  and  I  put  in  enough  wood  to  start 
the  coal,  and  I  have  never  used  coke  since.  I  never  saw  any 
dense  smoke. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  The  builders  of  down-draft  kilns  claim  that 
they  can  burn  with  soft  coal  from  the  start,  but  that  is  not 
saying  that  you  can  with  up-draft  kilns.  It  is  best  to  use 
wood  or  hard  coal  or  coke  until  you  get  the  watersmoke  off. 
I  do  not  care  how  wide  you  set  the  kiln;  there  will  be  soot. 

President  Eggers:  We  will  take  up  the  next  order  of  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  an  address,  “Danger  Signals,”  by  Robert  W. 
Lyle,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

DANGER  SIGNALS. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  come  before 
this  Association  with  fear  and  trembling'.  I  have  selected  a 
topic  most  dangerous,  especially  when  it  flashes  across  my 
mind  I  may  be  signaled  before  I  have  finished  this  address. 
However,  I  hold  forcibly  in  mind  the  letter  of  the  old  Scotch 
lady  to  her  son,  in  which  she  admonished  him  as  follows: 


R.  W.  Lyle,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


First — Never  stand  up  to  speak  unless  you  have  something 
to  say. 

Second — Never  speak  a  long  time  and  say  nothing. 

Third — Never  say  a  word  after  you  have  done  speaking. 

You  will  agree  this  advice  is  quite  Chesterfieldian  in  tone. 
Should  I  depart  from  it  the  danger  signal  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  displayed  and  down  brakes  whistled. 

The  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  national  in  its 
character.  According  to  Webster  a  brick  manufacturer  is  a 
man  who  makes  brick.  Noah,  in  his  superior  wisdom,  evi¬ 
dently  concluded  that  further  explanation  was  impossible. 
Had  he  attempted  to  describe  the  different  brick  made  by 
members  of  this  Association,  or  the  different  men  who  manu¬ 
facture  brick,  he  would  have  died  leaving  a  tremendous  work 
unfinished. 

Of  course,  the  other  fellow  makes  all  the  poor  brick;  not  you. 
If  the  other  fellow  will  reflect  on  Danger  Signals  perhaps  this 
paper  will  not  be  entirely  wasted.  If,  as  Webster  says,  a 
brickmaker  is  a  man  who  makes  brick,  then  the  definition  or 
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a  brick  is  a  brick  when  it  is  made,  whether  it  is  burned  or 
not;  consequently  brick  molding  and  brick  burning  consti¬ 
tute  departments  requisite  to  the  manufacture  of  brick.  I 
will  add  another  department;  that  is,  the  relation  of  capital¬ 
ists  to  workmen. 

I  once  heard  of  a  very  popular  gentleman  who  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  taking  Horace  Greeley’s  advice  to  go  West  and  grow 
up  with  the  country.  He  had  been  out  West  prospecting, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  said  he  had  bought  a  farm  and 
was  going  to  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  hired  man’s 
brow. 

A  great  many  brickmakers  manufacture  brick  by  the  same 
process.  When  that  kind  of  a  brickmaker  comes  to  you  with 
wise  and  useful  information  you  should  hang  a  red  lantern 
on  one  of  his  shoulders.  He  may  be  a  dangerous  man  for 
consultation.  Theoretical  brickmakers  wind  up  their  mouths, 
go  away  and  leave  them  operating,  forgetting  to  turn  the 
switch.  The  man  who  knows  all  about  brickmaking  is  liable 
to  lead  astray  any  one  who  listens  to  him. 

For  years  I  have  endeavored  to  figure  out  why  it  is  that 
people  of  intellect,  after  gazing  upon  the  different  branches 
of  the  clay  industry,  immediately  conclude  that  they  can  do 
it  as  well  as  the  most  experienced  clay  manipulator.  It  is 
not  so  of  other  industries.  The  novice  watches  the  potter 
throwing  upon  his  wheel  the  jug  or  jar.  He  concludes  it  a 
lead  pipe — a — cinch — to  do  the  same  thing.  Watch  making, 
manufacture  of  shoes  or  any  other  industry  is  never  sized  up 
in  such  a  manner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  other  industry  is 
easier  to  learn  than  the  potter’s  art.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  clay  which  operates  upon  the  brains  of  such  peo¬ 
ple.  Did  you  ever  notice  it? 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  brick  burning.  While 
it  is  true  that  a  person  who  burns  brick  is  one  that  shovels 
coal,  I  should  hesitate  before  placing  my  kilns  in  charge  of  a 
man  who  has  no  other  accomplishment  than  the  wielding  of 
a  shovel.  I  believe  a  danger  signal  should  be  hung  out  at  this 
point. 

Should  a  professional  brick  burner  offer  his  services — the 
man  who  wears  kid  gloves  and  boards  at  first-class  hotels— 
the  red  light,  the  danger  signal,  should  be  set  out  and  caution 
be  the  watchword.  You  will  find  theory  is  his  only  stock  in 
trade — watered  stock  emphatically. 

A  successful  brick  manufacturer  should  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  many  burning  processes,  the  construction  of 
kilns,  and  fully  comprehend  all  stages  of  brick  burning.  If 
this  is  impossible  he  should  have  judgment  enough  to  secure 
a  thoroughly  competent  man  to  take  charge  of  this  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  business.  You  will  remember  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that 

“He  who  would  by  plowing  thrive, 

Must  either  hold  himself  or  drive.” 

This  is  true  in  the  relation  of  manufacturing  and  burning 
of  brick.  1 1 

The  most  successful  brick  manufacturer  is  one  who  can 
take  off  his  coat  and  handle  any  portion  of  the  business.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  delegate  to  laborers  the  requisite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  proper  handling  of  machinery  and  clay.  Without 
such  practical  experience  the  brickmaker  is  of  little  use,  no 
matter  how  well  he  understands  the  business  theoretically. 

The  average  common  laborer  is  a  machine,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  Some  curious  incidents  have  come  to  my  notice  where 
laborers  have  been  delegated  to  perform  work  of  the  higher 
class.  For  instance,  an  Irish  laborer  was  created  inspector 
of  vitrified  brick  for  street  pavements  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pie  was  instructed  to  allow  nothing  but  vitrified  brick 
to  pass  his  eagle  eye.  Everything  went  merrily  on  for  a  day 
or  two.  Mr.  Pat  was  earning  his  good  money,  when  along 
came  a  load  of  brick  slightly  different  in  color.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  accosted  the  driver  as  follows:  “See  here,  cap,  ye’z 
can’t  leave  them  brick  here.”  “Why  not?”  was  the  inquiry. 
“I  know  me  business,  and  them  brick  is  not  cooked  in  vitriol.” 
Pat  evidently  confounded  vitrifaction  with  vitriol. 

There  has  been  no  industry  in  this  country  that  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested,  has  met  with  more  failures  than  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry,  this  state  of  affairs  being  brought  about  by  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  men  inexperienced  in  the  art,  and  is  also  largely 
due  to  the  attempts  of  inventors  to  ge*  up  improved  methods 


of  brick  molding  and  new  machinery  of  every  description, 
having  made  success  with  their  machinery  in  certain  grades 
of  clay,  having  advertised  it  extensively  and  having  claimed 
infallibility  in  that  their  machines  would  make  brick  out  of 
any  kind  of  clay,  under  any  reasonable  circumstances  and  in 
a  marvelous  manner. 

This  often  causes  the  inexperienced  capitalist  to  put  in  his 
money  and  urge  his  friends  to  put  in  theirs.  They  see  the 
success  of  the  industry  as  compared  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  take  it  for  granted  the  same  conditions  can  be 
attained  wherever  and  whenever  they  choose. 

Speaking  of  capitalists  reminds  me  of  a  story;  Two  boys 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes  together  when 
they  had  the  price  met  one  day  in  front  of  a  cigar  store.  The 
promoter,  or  capitalist,  of  the  two  said  tc  his  friend:  “Johnnie, 
let’s  stop  smokin’  cigarettes.  We  have  a  cent  each.  Give 
me  your  penny  and  I’ll  go  in  and  get  a  good  two-cent  cigar.” 
Johnnie  agreed,  the  promoter  purchased  the  cigar,  lit  it, 
propped  himself  up  against  a  lamp  post,  crossed  his  feet,  and, 
promotor-like,  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Johnnie  was 
not  fully  satisfied,  and  said:  “Where  do  I  come  in?”  The  pro¬ 
motor  replied:  “You  don’t  come  in  at  all.  You  are  a  stock¬ 
holder,  and  you  can  spit.” 

The  machinery  which  might  make  brick  suitable  for  some 
markets  under  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  clays 
would,  in  fact,  be  utterly  worthless  to  manipulate  clay  mined 
in  other  localities.  Danger  signals  should  be  hung  thick 
around  all  such  inventors  and  enterprises.  Men  seeking  in¬ 
vestments  in  clay-manufacturing  directions  should  make  haste 
slowly.  Several  acres  of  clay  can  be  found  out  of  doors  in 
many  directions.  I  can  name  several  localities  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  irretrievably  lost  in  the  manner 
just  alluded  to.  Capitalists  seeking  investments  in  clay-man¬ 
ufacturing  directions  should  always  send  samples  of  clay  to 
be  tested  in  various  ways,  selecting  reliable  brick  machine 
manufacturers  for  that  purpose,  but  never  should  the  slight¬ 
est  confidence  be  placed  upon  chemical  analysis.  Here  is 
where  I  hang  out  the  most  prominent  danger  signal.  The 
scientist  who  claims  to  tell  you  all  about  your  clay,  what  it 
will  do  and  what  it  will  make,  is  a  humbug  of  the  first  water. 
He  would  be  useful  if  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  or  drugs 
was  contemplated.  There  is  no  test  in  the  world  of  any  value 
whatsoever  except  the  actual  fire  or  burning  test.  We  all 
know  black  clay  will  burn  white  and  white  clay  black. 

In  a  word,  I  have  no  more  faith  in  a  chemist’s  analysis  of 
clay  than  I  have  in  the  Irishman’s  definition  of  metaphy¬ 
sics.  Pat  was  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  replied: 
“Well,  I  meet  ye’z  on  the  street  and  I  tell  ye’z  something  I 
don’t  know  and  ye’z  don’t  know  either.  That’s  metaphysics.” 

Take  two  brick,  exactly  the  same  as  to  material;  burn  one 
in  a  muffle  kiln,  the  other  in  an  open  kiln;  examine  them  and 
ask  yourself  if  chemical  analysis  would  determine  such  a 
result.  The  burning  of  small  samples  in  small  kilns,  the 
samples  being  manipulated  by  hand,  is  of  little  practical  value. 
Some  clay  will  work  satisfactorily  under  the  soft-mud  pro¬ 
cess,  while  it  will  prove  absolutely  worthless  under  the  dry- 
press  method. 

I  have  in  mind  a  gentleman  who  purchased  clay  property. 
The  samples  were  made  by  hand  and  proved  satisfactory.  He 
erected  his  works,  spending  $50,000,  and  up  to  this  date  has 
not  produced  a  full-size  brick  of  salable  quality. 

It  is  not  always  the  safest  thing  to  rely  upon  samples 
made  by  a  firm  or  a  manufacturer  interested  in  the  sale  of  a 
particular  kind  of  machinery.  If  he  is  a  shrewd  man  and  has 
an  eye  to  business  it  is  to  his  interest  to  make  and  burn  a 
few  samples  and  forward  to  you  fine  specimens,  to  the  end 
that  his  machinery  may  be  purchased.  He  will  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  any  method  of  treating  the  clay.  So  long  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  samples  are  produced  his  methods  might  or  might  not 
be  practical  to  engage  in  extensively.  This  is  a  danger  which 
I  signal  most  forcibly. 

The  selection  of  proper  machinery  first  and  the  erection  of 
proper  kilns  second  seem  to  me  to  be  the  foundation  of  suc¬ 
cess.  In  my  travels  I  have  seen  enough  rejected  and  useless 
brick  machinery  to  cover  a  ten-acre  lot.  The  salesman  in¬ 
duces  the  man  who  has  money  to  burn  to  purchase  his  brick 
machinery,  showing  beautiful  photos  or  cuts  of  the  same, 
guaranteeing  almost  anything  and  everything.  You  will  agree 
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with  me  this  is  a  rock  upon  which  many  a  concern  has  been 
wrecked. 

After  examining  most  carefully  hundreds  of  kilns  I  am 
convinced  that  down-draught  process  burning  is  the  only  suit¬ 
able  and  economical  method.  With  the  up-draught  process 
of  burning  the  tendency  of  heat  to  rise  and  cold  air  to  fol¬ 
low,  contracting  the  heated  current  as  it  rises,  drawing  in 
the  cold  from  the  side  as  it  goes  up,  is  fully  in  accord  with 
nature’s  laws;  but  it  does  not  attain  that  which  is  desired  in 
utilizing  the  products  of  combustion  inside  the  kiln,  and  is 
consequently  much  more  costly  than  the  down-draught  pro¬ 
cess. 

Where  the  heat  has  a  downward  tendency  it  is  much  easier 
to  cause  it  to  spread  to  all  portions  of  the  kiln,  and  it  is  then 
enabled  much  better  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

The  continuous  kiln,  in  my  opinion,  has  come  to  stay.  The 
lateral  draught  of  the  heat  is  much  more  fully  and  econom¬ 
ically  utilized,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  can  pass  con¬ 
tinuously  through  the  different  compartments  until  it  reaches 
a  compartment  at  such  a  distance  that  it  becomes  modified  in 
intensity  to  such  a  low  degree  that  it  is  fully  adapted  to  the 
drying  process,  which  is  preliminary  to  all  burning.  Thus 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  brought  to  a  minimum. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  the  manner  of 
building  kilns.  One  of  nature’s  laws  is  expansion  of  all  bod¬ 
ies.  Therefore,  when  a  proposition  is  made  by  a  professional 
kiln  builder  to  construct  rectangular  kilns  with  square  cor¬ 
ners  and  straight  walls  along  the  sides,  there  should  be  a 
danger  signal  hung  out  at  this  juncture.  While  rectangular 
kilns  are  all  right  so  far  as  burning  is  concerned  and  where 
capacity  is  desired,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  straight  walls 
with  square  corners  and  preventing  the  walls  from  cracking 
and  bulging  is  an  expense  which  no  man  ought  to  experience 
the  second  time.  This  can  be  avoided  by  building  the  walls 
on  a  slight  outward  curve,  with  round  corners  and  curved 
walls  along  the  heads  of  the  kilns.  When  such  kilns  are  prop¬ 
erly  supported  from  the  outside  by  efficient  trusswork  or 
buttresses  and  lined  with  suitable  fire  brick  permanency  in 
construction  is  assured. 

When  we  enter  the  domain  of  manipulating  clays  we  strike 
a  field  pregnant  with  natural  laws  that  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  unpleasant  conflict  between  advocates  of  soft  mud  and 
stiff  mud  pi’ocesses  and  the  dry  clay  promoters  of  brickmak¬ 
ing  has  in  a  measure  subsided,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  calm. 
Dry  process  brick  machinery  has  come  to  stay.  Unfortunately, 
the  inventor  of  this  class  of  machinery  has  bent  his  efforts 
to  utilize  all  kinds  of  clay  in  his  process.  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  this  system  has  been  adopted  and  clay  suitably  pre¬ 
pared  fairly  satisfactory  results  are  acquired,  but  oftentimes 
at  a  much  greater  expense  than  it  would  cost  to  manufacture 
brick  if  the  soft  mud  process  were  adopted.  A  loomy,  plastic 
clay  in  low  ground,  that  is  nearly  moist  at  any  and  all  times 
of  the  year,  can  be  molded  into  brick  and  dried  as  cheaply  as 
clay  can  be  dried  sufficiently  to  mold  by  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess.  Such  material,  when  it  has  to  be  manipulated,  ground, 
screened,  tempered  and  pressed,  and  oftentimes  dried  before 
going  into  the  kilns,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  foolish  and  expensive 
system. 

Then,  again,  to  undertake  to  work  varieties  of  loomy  clay, 
that  make  an  excellent  soft  mud  brick,  by  stiff  mud  process 
is  a  violation  of  the  natural  law— an  adaptation  that  nobody 
ought  to  undertake  to  repeat  at  this  late  day  and  age  of  the 
world;  and  so  we  might  refer  in  detail  at  such  length  as  would 
exhaust  your  patience  and  not  cover  the  field  that  comes 
before  us  in  these  departments.  Let  danger  signals  be  hung 
out  often  and  surround  these  various  difficulties  that  must 
be  and  are  daily  encountered  by  the  manufacturing  frater¬ 
nity. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  “A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 
The  great  trouble  is  we  have  to  deal  with  so  many  people 
of  the  opposite  character.  Wise  men  are  the  ones  that  learn 
and  generally  pay  little  for  experience.  Fcols  learn  in  no 
other  school,  and,  as  a  class,  never  learn  anything.  After 
all  dangerous  conditions  have  been  avoided,  and  wisdom,  pru¬ 
dence  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  selection  of  clay,  ma¬ 
chinery,  erection  of  kilns  and  plant,  we  are  at  last  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  try  our  luck. 

Allow  me  to  condense  the  foregoing  into  four  propositions, 
before  each  of  which  I  wish  to  warn  you  of  danger. 


First — The  selection  of  a  suitable  site  and  clay  property. 

Second — Absolute  proof  that  the  machinery  which  you  con¬ 
template  using  is  suitable  for  such  material. 

Third — The  erection  of  kilns  best  adapted  in  shape  and  de¬ 
sign  to  the  burning  of  your  machine  products. 

Fourth,  and  most  important — Can  you  find  a  market  for 
the  goods? 

What  is  your  opinion  of  a  capitalist  who  invested  over  one 
million  dollars  in  the  manufacture  of  an  end-cut  common 
brick,  the  market  absolutely  refusing  to  receive  one-fourth  of 
his  output,  demanding  side-cut  brick  or  nothing?  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  guess  as  to  the  result  of  this  enterprise;  but  one 
conclusion  could  be  reached. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1895, 
inasmuch  as  so  many  ruts  have  been  traveled  over  in  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  this  great  industry,  is  it  not  folly  at  this  late 
date  for  others  to  go  on  with  their  ups  and  downs,  successes 
and  failures,  operating  in  the  ruts  that  others  have  traveled 
in  before  for  centuries?  Every  rut  that  has  particular  dis¬ 
aster  along  the  line  should  have  its  danger  signal  prominently 
hung  out  and  everybody  warned  of  its  liability. 


Edwin  McGraw,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

The  most  important  subject  connected  with  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  brick  and  building  material  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  is  LABOR.  The  erection  of  numerous  clayworking  plants 
for  the  manufacture  of  almost  everything  imaginable  has  cre¬ 
ated  such  competition  that  success  is  impossible  without  the 
greatest  care  and  most  careful  handling  of  all  help  employed. 

My  brother  manufacturers  should  at  this  point  plainly  ob¬ 
serve  a  prominent  danger  signal,  and  it  might  be  well  for 
some  of  them  to  invest  a  small  amount  in  the  purchase  of 
short-sight  spectacles,  then  look  carefully  through  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments  in  their  works  and  determine  in  how  many 
places  two  men  are  doing  the  work  which  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  one.  In  many  factories  I  have  visited  spectacles 
wTould  be  unnecessary.  I  believe  the  bane  of  all  brick  manu¬ 
facturers'  existence  is  the  everlasting  and  never  failing  to 
materialize  PAY  DAY.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  is  most  essential,  and  a  topic  upon  which  I  would 
gladly  dwell  if  time  permitted. 

Right  here  a  word  of  suggestion  might  not  be  amiss  to  the 
craft,  which,  in  numbers,  far  exceeds  its  representatives  here 
in  this  National  Association,  and  in  this  I  refer  to  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  so  called,  the  object  being  to  control  prices  paid 
to  its  members.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  labor  to 
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so  organize  and  a  walking  delegate  is  sent  forth  to  represent 
them,  should  such  a  delegate  trespass  upon  the  ground  and 
through  the  plant  of  a  brickmaker,  let  the  red  light  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  him  at  once,  and  immediately  seek,  if  possible, 
to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  affairs  with  your  workmen  as 
shall  disarm  this  delegate  of  the  necessity  and  of  his  power 
for  injury  to  the  men  employed. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  professional  men  for  the 
laborer  to  support  and  do  it  without  serious  embarrassment 
to  his  own  reserve  for  a  rainy  day.  Between  the  preacher 
and  the  lawyer,  life  and  accident  insurance,  etc.,  expense  of 
maintaining  the  walking  delegate  should  be  eliminated.  The 
average  workman  is  consistent  in  his  request,  moderate  in  his 
demands,  and  if  the  demands  are  met  in  the  proper  spirit 
he  will  seldom  cause  trouble.  It  is  their  business  to  work; 
their  very  existence  depends  upon  it,  and,  since  we  are  all 
desirous  of  making  our  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
due  consideration  must  be  given  them  if  satisfactory  labor 
is  desired. 

Another  thing  that  might  not  be  amiss  here  is  suggested 
by  the  memory  of  an  incident  that  happened  only  a  few 
years  ago  to  a  man  who  was  very  prominent  as  Mayor  of 
a  large  city,  and  also  a  manufacturer  of  brick,  who,  in  the 
days  of  his  adversity,  called  in  the  family  physician  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  examine  his  throat.  Opening  his  mouth  very 
wide,  the  doctor  looked  in  and  saw  nothing  particularly  alarm¬ 
ing.  The  patient  said:  “Look  again.  I  know  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong.  I  have  swallowed  a  brickyard,  machinery  and 
all.”  This  man  was  in  the  last  stage  of  delirium,  occasioned 
by  the  excess  of  the  drink  habit,  and  signals  cannot  be  put 
out  too  often  guarding  against  the  danger  that  the  drink 
habit  emphasizes  upon  manufacturers  and  workmen. 

Much  disaster  is  possible  in  connection  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick,  and  in  the  handling  of  machinery  through  the 
various  processes,  and  the  manipulation  of  clay,  drying  and 
setting  brick,  until  the  last  and  most  important  and  most 
expensive  of  all — the  burning.  Whisky  is  the  poorest  key 
that  has  ever  been  tried  to  open  the  door  of  success  with  brick 
or  any  other  kilns.  Let  the  red  light  be  hung  around  the 
beer  kegs  and  whisky  bottles,  and,  to  emphasize,  a  remark 
that  we  remember  is  attributed  to  Josh  Billings,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  proper  way  in  which  to  train  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go— “It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  parents  to  travel 
that  way  themselves  once  in  awhile.” 

Sobriety  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  plant.  There  is  a  danger  more  local  in  its 
general  application  than  anything  previously  alluded  to  which 
may  be  well  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  organization  pf 
brickmakers’  trusts  or  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  prices  of  brick.  Those  who  have  had  experience  along 
this  line  know  well  the  dangers  that  beset  the  craft.  In  the 
average  size  cities  combinations  can  be  maintained  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed  that  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  concerned — the 
builder,  the  contractor,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer.  The 
particular  danger  of  combinations  of  this  character,  and  where 
I  believe  the  red  light  should  be  hung  out  after  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  completed,  and  all  have  entered  with  good  will  and 
purpose,  is  the  danger  of  putting  the  price  of  brick  so  high 
as  to  invite  capital  to  engage  in  the  manufacture,  and  thus 
break  the  combination  and  force  the  price  of  brick  to  a  lower 
level  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

A  law  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  law  of  equi¬ 
librium.  If  prices  are  made  by  any  combination  to  go  up  too 
high  it  is  just  as  certain  they  will  swing  down  below  the  line 
as  they  have  been  raised  above  it.  This  is  not  liable  if  rea¬ 
sonable  and  fair  ecinpensation  for  the  use  of  capital  only  is 
obtained.  Let  the  experience  of  the  past  be  a  guide  to  future 
operations  in  this,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  and  fair 
margin  for  the  use  of  capital  invested,  wear  and  tear  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  plant;  also,  the  payment  of  good  wages  to  men 
who  perform  the  work. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  as  manufacturers  of  brick 
and  clay  products  we  are  badly  handicapped?  A  manufac¬ 
turer  determines  to  produce  the  very  best  brick  possible; 
places  them  on  the  market;  advertises  liberally;  spends  vast 
sums  for  the  introduction  of  his  wares.  His  neighbor  elimi¬ 
nates  all  such  expenses,  but  manufactures  equally  as  good 
an  article;  offers  it  at  a  less  price  and  secures  the  order. 


Prestige  and  fame  are  not  for  the  brick  manufacturer.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Hoodoo  manufactures  pills,  soap  or  any  other 
article,  advertises  extensively  and  introduces  his  wares.  His 
neighbor,  jealous  of  his  success,  determines  to  enter  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  an  equal  or  superior  article.  He  must  travel  in 
precisely  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Hoodoo;  reaps  absolutely  no 
benefit  from  his  neighbor’s  efforts.  I  can  give  no  lucid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs,  except,  perhaps, 
on  the  principle  that  a  brick  is  a  brick,  and  everything  goes. 
Exceptions  can  be  noted  to  the  truth  of  this  argument,  but 
they  will  be  rare.  Yet  a  brick  is  a  brick,  unless  a  man  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  it  in  his  hat,  in  which  case,  without  much  stretch 
of  metaphor,  it  may  be  reckoned  equal  to  half  a  dozen. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state,  danger  signals,  as  I  have 
portrayed  them,  may  bring  forth  from  brother  manufacturers 
remarks  such  as  “We  have  run  up  against  them,”  “Nothing 
new,”  etc.  My  efforts  will  not  be  entirely  lost  if  a  few  are 
set  to  thinking,  and  thereby  are  on  the  lookout  for  dangers. 

I  regret  the  selection  of  danger  signals  as  a  topic,  fully 
believing  that  better  effects  would  have  been  produced  if 
this  article  had  been  written  on  topics  pertaining  to  machin¬ 
ery,  mixtures  of  clay  and  other  actual  details  connected  with 
our  industry.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
don  overalls  and  a  jumper  to  bring  back  recollections  of  mud¬ 
mixing  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  essays  and  speeches  may 
be  given  out  without  number,  and  the  arguments,  advice  and 
information  set  forth  might  be  inapplicable  to  your  own  pe¬ 
culiar  requirements. 

Experience  must  be  attained  by  every  one  entering  the 
clayworking  industry.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood, 
allow  me  to  distinctly  disclaim  the  belief  that  this  experience 
is  necessary  to  be  purchased  at  a  great  cost.  The  individual 
who  has  brains  enough  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  his 
neighbor  procures  that  which  is  most  valuable,  and  which, 
perhaps,  has  cost  his  neighbor  a  fortune,  in  turn. 

In  looking  over  this  honorable  assemblage  I  am  forced 
to  believe  that  dangers  have  been  most  profitably  avoided. 
Our  general  appearance  at  this  Convention  denotes  prosperity, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  indicates  that  this  essay  might 
have  remained  unwritten.  Perhaps  some  of  my  brother  man¬ 
ufacturers  not  assembled  here  may  run  across  this  article 
and  obtain  therefrom  a  pointer  or  two,  in  which  event  I 
shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  its  composition.  (Applause.; 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Kountz:  I  want  to  express,  my  father’s  regrets  in  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  be  here.  I  am  sorry  that  he  did  not  come,  for 
the  reason  that  I  like  excitement,  and  I  think  he  can  cause 
more  riot  in  less  time  than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  I  was  going 
to  read  a  paper  here,  but  I  did  not  bring  it  along.  (Laughter.) 
One  time,  when  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  Second  Ward  school  of 
Allegheny  City,  I  read  a  paper,  and  as  I  finished  a  page  I  put 
it  underneath,  and  would  go  on  reading  the  next  page,  and  I 
kept  on  and  read  that  paper  till  I  had  read  it  through  three 
times  before  I  was  flagged.  For  that  reason  I  did  not  bring 
my  paper  with  me.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  think  I  was  a  little  severe  on  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  yesterday;  but  I  think  from  the  reading  of  that  paper, 
if  I  understand  it  right,  and  if  I  did  not  understand  it,  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Lyle  will  correct  me.  I  understand  that  he  thought 
it  was  a  very  good  kiln.  If  I  have  made  a  misstatement  I  hope 
he  will  correct  me.  He  said  that  it  had  come  to  stay,  and  he 
went  on  to  state  how  perfectly  they  would  dry  the  brick,  and 
said  nothing  about  the  burning. 

Mr.  Dibert:  I  want  to  ask  for  information.  He  said  the 
down  draft  kilns  were  cheaper  than  the  up  draft.  Now,  I  have 
been  writing  to  quite  a  number  of  people  who  build  down 
draft  kilns,  and  have  tried  to  get  an  estimate  of  what  they 
would  burn  a  thousand  brick  for.  I  gave  the  price  of  my  fuel 
in  Pittsburg  and  what  it  cost  me  to  burn  in  up  draft  kilns, 
and  I  have  found  that  we  can  burn  as  cheap  as  in  down  draft 
kilns. 

Carl  Kaul,  Madison,  Neb.:  Is  not  the  up  and  down  draft 
kiln,  such  as  they  are  using  on  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Works  at  St.  Louis,  better  than  the  single  draft  kiln?  Mr. 
Ittner  can  tell  you. 
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Mr.  Ittner:  I  am  not  connected  with  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company.  Mr.  Williams  here  is  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Pressed  Brick  Works  of  that  city,  and  perhaps  he  can 
tell  you  something  about  it.  I  think  they  did  burn  brick  in 
an  up  and  down  draft  kiln  several  years  ago,  but  think  they 
abandoned  it,  and  that  they  now  burn  in  a  down  draft  kiln 
only. 

Mr.  Purington:  Mr.  Ittner  is  correct.  They  have  not  for 
years  burned  in  an  up  and  down  draft  kiln. 

Mr.  Snell:  I  would  like  to  say  that  nearly  all  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  kilns  have  an  exhaust  fan,  and  then  they  can  work 
their  draft  either  up  or  down,  and  have  something  an  or¬ 
dinary  kiln  don’t  have. 

President  Eggers:  The  next  number  on  the  programme  is 
“Brickmaking  Up  to  Date,”  by  Grant  Dibert,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Dibert:  I  have  just  noticed  that  the  subject  is  “Brick¬ 
making  Pp  to  Date.”  Brickmaking  in  Pittsburg  five  years 
ago,  about  the  time  I  entered  the  business,  was  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  what  it  is  to-day.  Five  years  ago  we  had 
about,  I  suppose,  ten  hand  yards.  To-day  we  have  but  one. 
The  one  we  have  to-day  is  owned  by  a  Mr.  Blair,  and  most  of 
our  brickmakers  will  admit  that  Mr.  Blair  is  making  more 
money  with  his  hand  yard  than  we  are  with  our  machine 
yards.  His  hand  yard,  I  presume,  did  not  cost  over  $3,000, 
while  we  have  some  brickyards  that  cost  up  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Our  yards  are  superior  or  equal  to  any  yards 
I  have  ever  seen  in  other  cities.  We  crush  our  clay  on  all  the 
yards  but  this  one  hand  yard.  We  go  into  the  bank  and  take 
everything,  stone  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  limestone. 
(Laughter.)  I  threw  out  three  kilns  of  limestone,  and  since 
then  we  have  been  more  careful. 

Mr.  Purington:  You  abandoned  limestone?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Dibert:  Yes,  we  do  not  use  limestone.  In  my  yard  I 
have  two  machines,  a  soft  clay  and  a  stilt'  clay  machine.'  The 
principal  reason  we  have  for  running  two  kinds  of  machines 
is  the  requirements  of  our  market.  With  our  rather  stiff  mud 
machine  we  can  make  brick  that  the  bricklayers  or  architects 
win  take  for  outside  brick.  I  use  a  soft  mud  machine — it  is  a 
Creager  machine,  similar  to  the  Martin— and  we  have  edu¬ 
cated  our  people  to  the  use  of  either  kind  of  brick. 

Mr.  Kountz:  Did  you  say  we  make  stiff  mud? 

Mr.  Dibert:  I  said  they  generally  sold  them  for  outside. 

Mr.  Kountz:  We  have  not  sold  any  for  anything  lately. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Dibert:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  did  not  have  notice 
in  time  or  I  might  have  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject  and 
done  a’  little  more  justice  to  it. 

I  must  state  that  the  Pittsburg  market  is  in  a  terrible 
state.  We  had  a  union,  combination  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  and  I  was  treasurer.  I  still  have  a  surplus  of  $3.85. 
I  am  sorry  to  state  that  owing  to  the  course  of  some  of  our 
biggest  manufacturers  there  we  had  to  break  up  our  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  big  men  who  did  it.  The  little  men  acted 
like  men,  and  the  big  men  broke  it  up  by  cutting  prices. 

Mr.  McGraw:  The  principal  firm  that  was  the  cause  of 
our  downfall  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  the  other  day.  I  think 
he  is  getting  it  back  for  helping  breaking  us  up. 

Mr.  Dibert:  Before  that  man  put  $18,000  in  the  brick 
business  we  were  getting  $8  for  our  brick.  Everybody  thought 
we  had  too  much  money.  Consequently,  these  people  who  had 
money  and  did  not  know  anything  about  the  business  rushed 
in  and  put  their  money  in  it,  and  then,  when  the  pinch  came, 
they  rushed  in  and  cut  prices.  A  broker  told  me  the  other 
day — he  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  said,  “Hello,  Grant. 
What  is  the  matter  that  all  the  brick  men  in  the  city  are  com¬ 
ing  to  me  to  borrow  money?”  It  is  the  prices  we  are  selling 
for— $5.50.  We  cannot  make  and  deliver  them  for  $5.50,  and 
some  people  claim  they  can  put  them  in  for  $4.50.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  I  will  pay  a  compliment  to  the  brick  men  in  our  city  who 
are  holding  together.  We  expect,  the  coming  spring,  to  reor¬ 
ganize,  and  then  get  up  a  good  one.  but  we  do  not  expect  to 
get  one  penny  by  it.  We  have  got  to  work.  In  my  case  I  have 


got  a  good  brick  plant,  and  that  is  all  I  have  got,  and  I  have 
got  to  make  my  living  out  of  it.  A  $5.50  per  thousand  we  can 
simply  make  a  living,  and  not  one  penny  more.  Mr.  Stiles 
claims  they  can  make  brick  for  $4.50,  but  in  Pittsburg  we  can¬ 
not  do  that;  that  is,  delivered  at.  the  building.  The  cost  of  de¬ 
livery  is  $1.25. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  different  stories  and  the  actual  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  that  exists  in  reference  to  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Exchange.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
we  have  had  on  the  programme  some  topic  put  down  for  dis¬ 
cussion  “to  be  led  by  some  member  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Brick  Exchange.”  And  the  point  is  this:  we  get  the 
combined  wisdom  of  that  Exchange  boiled  down,  and  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  sing  a  low  tune,  because  we  have  to  give  our  own. 
Now,  you  will  remember  in  the  discussions  the  matter  of  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  mentioned  once  or  twice  (I  have  heard  it 
mentioned  once  or  twice),  and  day  before  yesterday  two  of  the 
members  of  this  exchange  claimed  that  they  had  made  a  half 
a  million  of  dollars  and  had  it  in  their  pockets.  And  to-day  a 


E.  B.  Hall,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

member  of  that  exchange  stands  up  here  and  tells  us  a  large 
number  of  their  members  are  hunting  brokers. 

Mr.  McGraw:  Mr.  President,  with  your  kind  permission,  1 
will  use  a  few  moments  of  Mr.  Eudaly’s  time.  (Laughter.)  I 
do  not  expect  to  use  any  of  mine,  because  I  concluded  not  to 
have  much  to  say  for  reasons  that  I  will  not  state  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Purington’s  little  speech  was  exactly  or  nearly 
right  when  he  stated  that,  he  was  talking  to  a  couple  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  exchange  who  told  him  that  they  had  made  half 
a  million  and  had  the  money  in  their  pockets.  I  am  one  of 
them,  and  Mr.  Wittmer  is  the  other,  and  there  are  some  more. 
But  understand  there  are  forty-five  or  fifty  members  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  if  twenty  of  them  went  to  a  broker  to  borrow  some 
money,  it  is  not  saying  that  the  other  twenty-five  of  the  forty- 
five  or  fifty  Avent  there.  You  know  some  men— the  more 
money  they  get  the  less  they  have.  But  as  I  am  here  and  not 
speaking  on  my  own  time,  I  desire  to  say  one  word  about  or¬ 
ganizations.  This  Pittsburg  exchange  I  consider,  always  have 
considered  and  will  so  long  as  i  live,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
organizations  of  brick  manufacturers  Avhich  ever  existed.  We 
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did  not  sell  through  one  man.  Every  man  sold  and  collected 
for  himself,  and  each  and  every  man  once  a  month  sub¬ 
scribed  to  an  affidavit,  stating  that  he  had  observed  all  the 
rules  and  requirements  laid  down  by  the  organization.  We 
simply  paid  an  assessment  of  5  cents  per  thousand  on  our 
daily  capacity.  Thus  a  yard  with  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000 
paid  in  quite  an  amount.  We  met  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3 
o’clock,  and  every  member  not  answering  to  the  roll  call  paid 
a  .fine  of  $1,  and  I  think  our  average  attendance  was  95  per¬ 
cent.  Every  month  we  made  a  report  of  the  sales  we  had 
made,  and  do  you  know,  Mr.  President,  although  it  was 
strictly  business,  the  effect  in  one  season  was  something  won¬ 
derful.  There  was  a  time  when,  if  a  Pittsburg  manufacturer 
would  see  he  was  going  to  meet  another  manufacturer  he 
would  go  a  square  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  meeting. 
After  the  organization  of  this  exchange  the  members  would 
walk  a  square  out  of  the  way  to  meet  a  brother  manufacturer 
and  everything  went  as  lovely  as  a  marriage  bell,  if  any  of 
you  know  anything  about  a  marriage  bell — Mr.  Kountz,  fox- 
instance.  They  made  money  and  raised  the  price  of  brick 
from  $6  and  crowded  it  up  to  $7.50  and  $8. 

There  was  another  thing.  It  was  the  habit  and  custom  to 
sell  pale  and  common  brick,  and  we  had  to  sell  our  good 
brick  under  these  prices.  The  exchange  made  it  possible  to 
get  a  good  price  for  our  good  brick.  I  hate  to  dwell  on  un¬ 
fortunate  matters,  but  we  broke  up,  and  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  was  the  reaction  of  business.  And  another  i-eason 
■was,  plants  were  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  they 
got  their  fuel  gratis.  Six  years  ago,  when  I  first  went  into 
the  business,  thex-e  was  little  or  no  brick  shipped  into  the 
city.  To-day  there  are  brick  manufacturing  plants  on  every 
railroad,  and  I  believe  it  was  these  country  yards  that  helped 
to  break  up  our  brick  exchange.  Some  of  our  large  manu¬ 
facturers  would  see  great  conti-acts  taken  away,  and  they  did 
not  want  to  sit  idle  and  see  the  bread  and  butter  taken  from 
their  mouths,  and  the  first  we  knew  they  were  cutting  prices, 
and  we  had  to  go  to  pieces.  They  will  foi-m  again.  I  say 
“they”  will.  I  do  not  say  “I,”  for  while  we  got  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  accidentally  about  six  years  ago,  we  got  out  by  design 
about  three  weeks  ago.  Let  me  say  this,  when  you  go  home 
try  to  organize  in  a  social  way  and  the  balance  will  follow. 

E.  J.  Tomlins,  Chicago,  Ill.:  During  the  ten  years  that  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  brick  business  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  we  have  had  six  or  seven  organizations,  associations, 
combinations,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them,  and  in  all 
these  associations  of  manufacturers,  no  matter  how  true  they 
were,  and  the  fact  that  this  question  creeps  up  about  prices 
twenty  times  during  the  session,  shows  that  it  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  its  members,  and  I  would  like  to  present  this 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  indorses  and  recommends 
the  formation  of  local  associations  of  brick  manufacturers  as 
being  conducive  to  better  feeling  among  manufacturers,  bet¬ 
ter  regularity  of  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  better  prices. 

If  I  can  get  any  man  to  second  the  resolution  I  will  speak 
to  the  resolution.  We  at  present  have  two  organizations  in 
Chicago  and  every  manufacturer  belongs  to  them.  If  this  As¬ 
sociation,  as  a  National  organization,  is  of  benefit  to  the 
members,  if  benefits  are  to  be  obtained  from  it,  I  think  a  ben¬ 
efit  can  certainly  be  obtained  from  local  organizations,  be¬ 
cause  there  we  come  into  competition  with  each  other,  more 
fx-om  a  financial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Flood:  If  this  is  going  to  be  an  experience  meeting 
(that  is  what  it  has  got  to  be)  I  am  going  to  give  my  experi¬ 
ence,  too.  Talking  about  looking  backward,  nobody  ever 
looks  back  but  a  balky  horse,  and  he  is  no  good.  (Laughter.) 
We  have  no  occasion  in  our  part  of  the  country  to  look  back; 
we  go  ahead  and  make  money  overy  season.  And  when  we 
find  business  is  getting  dull  we  put  our  heads  together  and 
send  some  of  our  members  to  council.  For  instance,  Mr. 
McAvoy  is  a  member  of  the  select  council— the  House  of 
Lords,  as  it  were— and  we  have  a  lot  of  brickrnakers  who  be¬ 


long  to  the  common  council.  I  have  got  the  horrors  since  I 
came  here.  Every  man  gets  up  and  says,  “O  this  has  been  a 
terrible  year.”  All  this  talk  about  not  making  money  is  rot. 
The  ti-ouble  is  you  have  made  so  much  moi-e  money  in  past 
years,  and  because  you  did  not  make  quite  so  much  dui-ing 
the  past  year  as  before  you  think  it  is  terrible.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  brickmaker  in  the  countx-y  who  did  not  make  a 
good  living.  You  made  money  enough  to  come  here  and  put 
up  at  a  good  hotel;  you  made  money  enough  to  hire  carriages 
and  go  out  l-iding  (oh.  I  have  seen  you),  and  you  have  made 
money  enough  to  satisfy  a  modest  business  man.  So  stop 
your  kicking. 

Mr.  Pui-ington:  I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  the  i-esolution, 
but  I  want  to  correct  a  statement  which  the  gentleman  has 
made,  -which,  in  view  of  the  statement  I  have  made  to  you, 
may  seem  a  little  strange.  He  said  there  were  two  organiza¬ 
tions  to-day  in  Chicago,  and  that  evei-y  brick  manufacturer 
belonged  to  them.  We  have,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  two 
oi-ganizations,  one  of  which  compi-ises  quite  a  number  of  the 
manufactux-ers  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  their  men.  I 
think  we  (my  company)  have  a  system  that  is  perfectly 
proper  for  dealing  with  our  men.  That  organization  appoints 
a  committee  of  arbitration  to  meet  a  like  committee  fi-om  the 
men  in  the  month  of  January  and  agree  upon  a  scale  of 
wages,  etc.  That  one  I  belong  to.  The  other  one  I  did  belong 
to,  but  I  do  not  now.  Consequently  his  statement  is  incoi-- 
rect. 

Mr.  Boas:  I  would  move  to  amend  the  resolution  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  that  part  of  it  reading,  “and  the  maintenance  of  bet¬ 
ter  prices.”  We  all  know  that  the  public  are  more  or  less 
opposed  to  combinations  or  trusts  of  any  kind,  and  it  would 
not  be  well  to  allow  this  matter  to  go  before  the  public.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  organizations.  Get  your  organiza¬ 
tions  and  better  pi*ices  will  follow. 

Raymond  C.  Penfield,  Willoughby,  O.:  I  think  the  remarks 
are  entirely  correct.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  the  state¬ 
ment  go  into  the  newspapei-s. 

Mr.  Alsip:  I  l-ise  to  talk  to  the  amendment,  although  I 
do  not  object  to  it.  The  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
Chicago,  which  has  been  referred  to,  is  not  carried  on  solely, 
as  Mr.  Purington  has  stated,  to  do  business  with  the  men. 
The  charter  provides  that  we  rent  rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  better  trade  and  better  prices,  and  to  do  any¬ 
thing  which  may  seem  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  interest 
of  our  members.  The  object  properly  was  to  establish  a  joint 
committee  of  arbiti-ation.  You  all  know  my  views  in  regai-d 
to  the  maintaining  of  prices  of  brick.  I  have  become  con¬ 
verted  to  the  idea  after  belonging  to  a  great  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  I  want  to  say  we  have  always  made  money  out  of 
these  organizations.  Yet,  I  believe  the  only  way  to  maintain 
a  living  price  is  to  control  the  product  of  our  yards.  I 
do  not  care  how  many  brick  I  make  if  I  make  enough  money. 
I  would  rather  make  50,000  or  100,000  and  get  a  good  living 
price  than  to  make  more  at  a  poor  price.  And  while  I  have 
belonged  to  every  brick  manufacturers’  association  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  I  want  to  say  for  Mr.  Purington  that  he  has  be¬ 
longed  to  every  one  but  the  one  of  1892,  and  has  just  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Club.  I  do  not  take  it 
that  Mr.  Purington  objects  to  making  money  by  these  clubs, 
but  he  takes  the  ground  that  they  are  not  willing  to  stand  up 
to  what  they  agree  to.  It  has  been  our  experience.  In  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  resolution  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should,  as  a 
National  Association,  indorse  local  associations,  because  if 
the  National  Association  is  good,  a  local  organization  is  also 
good.  And  if  you  get  a  better  fellowship,  a  better  feeling  and 
call  these  men  together  once  a  month  and  agree  upon  limita¬ 
tion  of  output,  you  have  accomplished  more  than  you  would 
by  meeting  and  agreeing  upon  prices,  because  you  can  tell 
when  there  is  smoke  coming  out  of  a  brickyard  smokestack, 
and  you  cannot  tell  when  a  man  is  underhandedly  knifing 
prices.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that  amendment,  not  because 
I  think  it  is  wrong,  but  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  policy. 
The  original  resolution  is  what  we  mean. 
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D.  C.  Cawley:  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Some  of  you  think  it  is  impolitic  to  have  that  clause  included 
in  the  resolution.  You  fear  that  the  people  will  learn  that 
you  have  met  here  and  passed  a  resolution  affecting  prices, 
but  what  you  want  to  reach  is  the  brickmakers,  not  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  those  are  the  people  who  we  will  reach.  You  have 
your  trade  journals  here  which  are  going  not  to  the  general 
public,  but  to  the  brick  producing  people  of  the  country,  and 
they  are  represented  by  5  per  cent.,  or  hardly  that,  here  to¬ 
day.  Of  course,  the  larger  cities  are  better  represented  than 
the  smaller  cities.  You  want  these  people  who  are  here  to¬ 
day  to  know  that  you  make  better  brick  and  want  better 
prices.  We  think  over  in  our  part  of  the  country  that  it  will 
not  hurt  to  come  out  and  say  that  we  want  little  better 
prices.  You  do  want  them,  and  when  you  want  them  why 
not  let  the  people  know  it?  We  have  done  it,  and  we  have 
gotten  better  prices,  too.  At  one  time  in  the  early  part  of  our 
organization  we  thought  it  was  not  policy  to  let  the  people 
know  that  we  were  organized  at  all,  or  if  we  were  organized 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  prices.  We  got  over  that,  we 
admitted  what  we  were  organized  for,  and  found  out  that  it 
did  not  hurt  to  say  to  the  public,  we  want  better  prices.  In 
my  judgment  (and  I  think  I  speak  for  our  people)  that 
amendment  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  or  under  the  table, 
or  anywhere  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it. 

A.  E.  Macomber,  Toledo,  (J.:  Might  not  this  matter  be 
remedied  by  substituting  the  word  “living”  for  “better”  be¬ 
fore  prices  in  the  resolution,  and  then  give  all  that  is  desired? 

Mr.  Alsip  I  was  in  favor  of  striking  that  out  because  we 
have  stringent  laws  against  conspiracy  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  but  I  think  the  resolution,  as  originally  put,  is  all  right. 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  agree  upon  a  price,  but  it  says 
that  this  Association  recommends  or  indorses  local  organiza¬ 
tions  as  being  conducive  to  better  prices.  I  think  that  is 
right.  I  think  if  we  got  together  and  said  nothing  about 
prices,  the  very  fact  that  we  had  met  would  be  conducive  to 
better  prices. 

President  Eggers:  I  think  this  resolution  should  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  dislike  to  take  up  any  further  time  of 
this  Convention,  but  this  is  not  a  legislative  body;  we  are 
not  represented  by  local  organizations  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  and  we  are  going  a  little  out  of  our  province  in  en¬ 
acting  legislation  of  any  kind  for  the  brickmakers  of  this 
country.  There  is  more  behind  this  than  you  think  of,  and 
the  gentleman  wants  to  go  back  to  Chicago  and  say  that  the 
National  Association  indorses  his  proposition.  Now  I  say  it 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  Association  to  do  this  thing. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  want  to  say  to  this  Convention  that  this 
is  a  matter  entirely  between  representatives  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  coming  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  a  matter 
that  we  should  not  interfere  with.  There  seems  to  be  a  jeal¬ 
ousy  or  difference  of  opinion  between  the  manufacturers  of 
that  city,  and  we  should  not  interfere  with  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  asked  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Penfield:  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension.  In 
the  first  place,  the  resolution  or  motion  is  all  right,  and  spirit 
is  all  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  introduction  of  the 
words  “maintenance  of  better  prices”  is  not  the  best  thing, 
as  not  even  a  local  association  would  give  it  out  to  the  world 
that  they  were  organized  to  raise  prices.  Combinations  or 
trusts  are  contrary  to  the  law,  and  it  is  certainly  unwise  for 
us  to  indorse  such  a  thing.  If  the  men  who  form  these  or¬ 
ganizations  do  not  know  enough  to  get  better  pi-ices  they 
ought  not  have  it  suggested  to  them.  I  move  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  be  disposed  of  by  referring  it  to  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions. 

Mr.  Alsip:  I  think  Mr.  Penfield  has  not  carefully  read 
that  motion.  I  defy  any  one  to  refer  a  motion  to  a  com¬ 
mittee.  , 

Mr.  McGraw:  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  matter  that 


interests  Chicago  only.  That  is  not  all.  It  concerns  every 
man  who  makes  brick.  Again,  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is 
conspiracy.  Why,  my,  oh,  my,  I  do  not  know  why.  Read  it 
and  you  will  see  it  simply  suggests  the  formation  of  local  or¬ 
ganization  which  would  be  conducive  to  better  social  feeling 
and  the  maintenance  of  better  prices.  I  think  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  proper. 

Mr.  Boas:  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  this  organization 
among  local  manufacturers,  but  the  resolution  or  motion,  as 
it  is,  that  this  Association  shall  recommend  something  to  the 
local  associations,  is  altogether  illegal  for  this  body 
to  do,  and  is  against  the  laws  of  this  country.  What  is  the 
use  of  this  Association  attempting  to  indorse  something 
which  is  illegal?  If  we  manufacturers  in  our  districts  form 
organizations  of  this  kind  and  come  together,  if  we  are  too 
dumb  to  better  ourselves  in  the  way  of  raising  prices,  we  are 
not  fit  to  be  called  brickmakers.  I  do  not  think  because  we 
make  green  brick  we  are  green  men. 

Mr.  Kountz:  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  Chi- 
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cago  people  would  let  us  into  the  inside  of  this  matter. 
(Laughter.) 

D.  H.  Haeger:  I  have  expressed  myself  in  regard  to  this 
matter  before.  If  this  is  a  local  matter  it  should  not  be 
brought  up  here.  We  have  a  government  at  Washington  for 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  State  governments.  This  is 
one  thing  in  which  I  am  in  favor  of  State  rights.  Let  each 
association  work  this  out  for  themselves.  (Applause.)' 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  want  to  see  if  I  cannot  get  this  thing  a 
little  straight.  The  gentleman,  in  his  opening  address  intro¬ 
ducing  this  subject,  used  these  words:  “If  this  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  is  a  good  thing,  why  should  not 
local  organization  also  be  good?”  That  is  why  I  am  here, 
first,  middle  and  last.  But,  gentlemen,  this  Association  is 
nine  years  old,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  its  great  prosperity 
and  influence  upon  the  brickmaking  industry  of  this  country 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  never  introduced  anything  that 
savors  or  can  be  construed  or  represented  to  the  public  as  an 
attempt  to  bulldoze  the  market  or  interfere  with  prices.  We 
come  here  and  deliberate  how  to  furnish  better  material  by 
better  methods.  Now,  our  friend  has  used  that  argument  of 
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the  success  of  this  Association  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
local  associations.  On  the  day  that  the  old  Association,  the 
one  that  has  been  so  successful,  recommends  that  we  inter¬ 
fere  with  prices  or  the  way  we  conduct  our  business  at  home, 
that  day  we  begin  to  go  down.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  out  to 
the  world  that  there  is  one  element  that  savors  of  the  trust 
to  enable  anyone  to  say  that  the  National  Association  of  Brick 
Manufacturers  lias  anything  in  mind  for  creating  a  trust.  I 
know  we  have  not,  but  you  know  the  state  of  public  opinion 
at  this  date.  You  know  the  way  the  press  has  of  putting 
news  in  the  wrong  light,,  and  the  one  thing  that  will  stick  out 
—the  chief  corner  stone — in  the  newspaper  reports,  will  be 
that  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  assembled 
in  Cleveland  recommends  that  local  companies  should  so  con¬ 
duct  themselves  as  to  help  raise  prices.  That  comes  from  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature.  Every  man  wants  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  advantage,  and  to  one  who  reads  that  resolution  the  one 
word  that  will  burn  itself  into  his  memory  will  be  “prices.” 

1  do  hope  you  will,  as  Mr.  Alsip  says,  eliminate  that  last 
clause.  Don’t  let  us,  after  such  a  glorious  Convention,  let  any 
element  enter  that  shall  leave  any  ill  will  in  the  breasts  of 
the  members.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  prices.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  member,  I 
know  what  the  representatives  of  the  daily  press  seek,  and 
the  one  question  they  ask  is,  “What  has  happened  aside  from 
the  regular  programme?”  The  suspicion  is  that  we  are  here 
for  some  purpose  that  does  not  appear  on  our  programme, 
and  they  are  working  on  the  idea  that  we  have  some  hidden 
meaning  in  coming  together.  They  seem  loath  to  believe  that 
we  can  come  here,  as  I  tell  them,  for  educational  purposes 
alone.  We  should  be  very  careful  in  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Pike:  I  think,  from  the  way  this  matter  is  proceeding, 
that  it  is  not  doing  this  Convention  any  good.  No  matter 
what  you  are  doing,  you  are  making  a  record,  and  it  is  being 
written  right  here  before  you.  I  move  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  question  be  laid  on  the  tattle. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Boas:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Associa¬ 
tion  recommends  the  formation  of  local  associations  of  brick 
manufacturers  as  being  conducive  to  a  better  feeling  among 
manufacturers  and  the  better  regulating  of  the  trade. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

President  Eggers:  This  brings  us  to  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Purington  then  read  the  following  report: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  report  that  no 
business  of  any  kind  has  been  referred  to  them.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  will  return  to  their  homes  feeling  certain  that  the  ninth 
annual  Convention  of  the  Association  has  been  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  fraternity. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  local  association  of  brick  manufacturers  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  and  especially  to  the  committee  appointed 
by  them,  for  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  pertaining  to  the  sessions  of  this  Convention.  We 
include  in  these  words  of  appreciation  the  Mayor  and  all  other 
citizens  of  Cleveland  who  have  contributed  to  our  pleasure  and 
comfort. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  press  of  Cleve¬ 
land  for  the  generous  and  kindly  manner  they  have  uniformly 
treated  us  during  our  stay. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  that  the  employes  of  the  Hol- 
lenden,  from  the  manager  to  the  bell  boy,  have  endeavored  in 
every  possible  way  to  make  us  comfortable,  and  that  they  de¬ 
serve  this  formal  recognition  of  their  efforts. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Chairman. 

B.  W.  Blair,  Cincinnati. 

Capt.  S.  P.  Crafts,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Clifford  Chase,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Committee-!  Jas.  E.  Gray,  Saco,  Me. 

J.  W.  Barney,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jesse  Edwards,  Newberg,  Ore. 

Edwin  Brockway,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Xavier  Wittmer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Boas:  I  move  the  report  be  adopted  as  read. 


Mr.  Naugle:  I  want  to  second  that  motion  and  tell  you  a 
little  remark  I  heard  on  the  elevator.  Just  as  I  stepped  in  I 
caught  a  bell  boy  and  the  elevator  boy  talking,  and  the  bell 
boy  said,  “These  brickmakers  are  pretty  good  fellows;  they 
condescend  to  smile  on  a  fellow.”  (Laughter.) 

Motion  carried. 

AN  INVITATION  TO  HOLD  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  CON¬ 
VENTION  AT  ATLANTA  IN  DECEMBER,  ’95. 

Mr.  Sibley:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — The  closing 
hours  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  are  drawing  nigh,  and 
we  must  soon,  with  reluctance,  close  the  book  of  record  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  profitable  of  Conventions,  and  I  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  bring  before  you  the  matter  of 
our  next  annual  meeting. 

Far  to  the  south,  Mr.  President,  there  lies  a  land  proudly 
claiming  to  be  the  richest  and  fairest  domain  of  this  glorious 
country.  Brave,  chivalrous  and  honest  are  her  noble  sons, 
and  fair  and  beautiful  her  daughters.  Possessing  a  perfect 
and  salubrious  climate  and  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil,  it  yields 
to  the  industrious  husbandman  all  the  products  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  In  the  language  of  the  lamented,  but  immortal, 
Grady: 

“There  by  night  the  cotton  whitens  beneath  the  stars,  and 
by  day  the  wheat  locks  the  sunshine  in  its  bearded  sheaf. 
In  the  same  field  the  clover  steals  the  fragrance  of  the  wind 
and  the  tobacco  catches  the  quick  aroma  of  the  rains.” 

In  addition  to  the  wonderful  agricultural  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  the  clay  deposits  of  this  favored  section  are  unex¬ 
celled  in  richness  and  diversity  of  products  by  any  on  the 
globe.  Even  now  we  find  extensive  pressed  brick,  paving 
brick,  fire  brick  and  architectural  terra  cotta  works  springing 
into  existence. 

That  favored  land,  Mr.  President,  separated  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  by  a  line  once  drenched  in  fratricidal  blood,  but  now, 
thank  God,  but  an  evanescent  shadow,  sends  greeting  to  our 
brethren  of  the  far  North,  and  bids  you  come  and  visit  us. 
Let  the  braves  of  this  noble  and  ancient  tribe  pitch  their 
tents  far  to  the  south  of  the  Ohio  river  for  a  joyous  powwow, 
and  we  hope  that  some  of  you  will  be  so  enchanted  in  the 
land  of  “alligators  and  free-will  Baptists”  you  will  be  shorn 
of  that  innate  modesty  that  so  well  becomes  the  inhabitants 
of  the  “Windy  City,”  and,  enthused  with  our  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  leave  among  us  some  of  your  all-powerful  capital. 

During  the  closing  months  of  this  year  there  will  be  held 
in  that  Queen  City  of  the  South — “Atlanta,  Ga.” — the  great 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition,  which  promises 
to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  not  to  be  a  local  or  provincial  affair  by  any  means,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  Columbian  Exposition,  will 
be  the  grandest  display  ever  held  on  the  American  continent, 
and  in  the  representation  of  the  varied  resources  of  the  new 
South  will  be  an  object  lesson  for  all. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  is  famous  for  its  many  conventions, 
and  her  people  are  lavish  and  hospitable  in  the  entertainment 
of  her  guests.  In  the  name  of  the  brickmakers  of  the  South 
and  the  people  of  Atlanta  and  the  Cotton  States  Exposition, 
I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  next  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  during  the  month  of  December  next, 
and  we  assure  you  a  hearty  and  royal  welcome  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  Convention. 

This  intelligent  body  has  never  yet  convened  in  the  far 
South,  and  I  fell  confident  that  aside  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
trip  to  our  Northern  brethren,  the  interests  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  built  up  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  many 
new  members  among  my  Southern  brethren,  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  great  benefits  that  accrue  from  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  this  Association. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  add  that  if  my  picture 
of  this  Arcadian  country  seems  too  visionary,  I  beg  you,  until 
you  can  come  and  see  its  beauty  and  richness,  to  exercise 
the  faith  exemplified  by  an  old  preacher  once,  who  told  some 
boys  of  the  Bible  lesson  he  was  going  to  read  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  boys  found  the  place  and  glued  together  the  con¬ 
necting  pages.  The  next  morning  he  read  on  the  bottom  of 
one  page,  “When  Noah  was  120  years  old  he  took  unto  him¬ 
self  a  wife,  who  was  (then  turning  the  page)  140  cubits  long. 
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40  cubits  wide,  built  of  gopher  wood  and  covered  with  pitch 
inside  and  out.” 

He  was  naturally  puzzled  and  read  it  again  and  said:  “My 
friends,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  this  in  the  Bible,  but 
I  accept  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  assertion  that  we  are  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made.” 

In  addition  to  this,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  dated 
from  Atlanta,  Feb.  14,  which  reads: 

Please  extend  a  cordial  and  earnest  invitation  to  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  from  the  city  of 
Atlanta  and  Exposition  Company  to  meet  in  Atlanta  next 
December.  PORTER  KING,  Mayor  of  Atlanta. 

C.  A.  COLLIER,  President  Exposition. 

Secretary  Randall:  Whatever  you  do,  I  hope  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  will  be  tendered  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  this 
most  cordial  invitation.  While  I  was  attending  the  National 
Convention  of  Manufacturers  which  was  formed  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  last  month  I  met  a  number  of  gentlemen,  from  the 
South.  Among  them  was  the  Mayor  and  several  of  the  city 
officials  of  Nashville,  and  finding  I  was  connected  with  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  they  said:  “We 
want  you  to  come  South  with  your  Convention.  We  want 
you  at  Nashville,  and  since  then  I  have  received  this  letter: 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  31,  1895. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Editor  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  beg  herewith  to  extend  your  Association  a 
cordial  invitation  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  1896  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  This  being  our  centennial  year,  commencing 
Sept.  1st  and  continuing  until  December,  we  will  be  enabled 
to  give  you  every  possible  attention  and  make  your  stay  with 
us  pleasant.  Trusting  to  have  a  favorable  reply,  I  am  yours 
very  truly,  A.  W.  WILLS, 

Director  General  Tennessee  Centennial. 

Mr.  Penfield:  The  gentleman  who  came  from  Atlanta  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  Convention  also  came  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  machine  men  the  idea  of  making 
an  exhibit.  They  agree  to  go  to  considerable  expense  toward 
making  the  exhibit  of  machinery  an  elaborate  one.  Whether 
this  will  be  taken  up  or  not  has  not  yet  been  decided.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  a  Convention  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  this  time  will  be  most  opportune.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  at  an  early  date 
just  where  the  next  Convention  will  be  held;  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  increase  the  attendance  another  year.  The  fact  that 
we  do  not  know  where  our  conventions  will  be  held  until 
within  a  month  or  two  of  the  meetings  is  certainly  a  great 
disadvantage.  And  as  this  invitation  comes  signed  by  the 
Mayor  and  President  of  the  Exposition,  1  move  that  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  invitation  to  meet  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  December. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  second  the  motion. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  my  Southern 
friends,  although  several  of  them  did  shoot  at  me  several 
times  some  years  ago,  but  my  experience  is  that  if  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  going  to  Atlanta  for  a  Convention  in  connection 
with  an  exposition,  the  brickmakers  had  •  better  stay  at  home. 
My  experience  is  that  at  no  session  will  you  get  more  than  a 
corporal’s  guard.  The  members  will  be  scattered  around  in 
the  buildings  of  the  exposition,  so  I  do  not  favor  going  to 
Atlanta  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Taylor:  We  have  just  got  through  with  one  matter, 
and  we  got  into  that  dilemma  by  breaking  one  of  our  well 
established  rules,  namely,  that  all  resolutions  should  go 
thi’ough  the  Resolution  Committee.  It  is  not  fair  to  bring 
these  snap  shots.  You  all  know  there  is  a  well  established 
rule  that  the  matter  of  a  selection  of  the  next  meeting  place, 
while  it  can  be  discussed  here,  must  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  matter  has  been  determined  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Now,  let  us  talk  of  this  as  much  as  we  like.  I  would 
love  to  go  Atlanta,  and  if  I  am  living  you  will  all  meet  me 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  time  to  decide  this  matter  defi¬ 
nitely. 

Mr.  Flood:  1  wish  I  had  all  the  eloquence  of  Daniel  AYeb- 
ster  with  which  to  answer  my  young  friend  Sibley,  but  1 


lack  that.  On  behalf  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  I  extend  to  this  Convention  a  hearty  greeting 
and  ask  them  to  come  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  next 
year  and  hold  the  grandest  meeting  they  have  yet  held.  I 
will  promise  that  you  will  be  well  taken  care  of.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Penfield:  I  think  we  all  want  to  get  at  the  same 
thing,  and  that  is  what  is  the  best  thing  for  this  Association. 
Now  it  seems  unwittingly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  express  our 
gratitude  and  pleasure  for  this  fine  invitation,  we  have  made 
a  mistake.  1  withdraw  my  former  motion  and  move  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Executive  Committee 
consider  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  the  invitation  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta  to  hold  our  next  convention  there  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  for  this  invitation. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

Mr.  McGraw:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
the  city  of  Nashville  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Flood,  for  their  kind  invitations. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  Boas  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  here  some  letters  from  absent 


Edwin  Bkockwav,  Fisbkill-oii-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

members  that,  I  am  sure,  you  will  all  be  pleased  to  hear. 

President  Eggers:  I  have  an  announcement  I  would  like 
to  make  first.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  will  take  a  trip  to-morrow  morning  to  the  Garfield  monu¬ 
ment.  We  will  have  a  photographer  there,  and  he  will  take 
our  chromos.  We  will  have  a  special  train  of  street  cars 
chartered,  and  take  the  trip  at  any  time  we  please.  In  the 
afternoon,  if  a  sufficient  number  desire,  we  will  make  a  trip 
to  the  ship  yards  whicli  were  spoken  of  by  the  Mayor  at  our 
Powwow  the  other  night. 

From  the  number  indicating  a  desire  to  make  the  trips,  it 
was  decided  to  make  both  trips. 

LETTERS  FROM  ABSENT  MEMBERS. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  has  been  sadly  missed,  both  for  his  genial  presence 
and  for  his  wise  counsel.  He  has  been  one  of  the  balance 
wheels  of  these  Conventions. 

Mr.  l(tner:  Who  is  it? 
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Secretary  Randall:  Jesse  Adams,  of  Indianapolis.  (Ap¬ 
plause  and  cries  of  “Read  it.”) 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  11,  1895. 
Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Friend  Randall — As  a  charter  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
I  naturally  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Association  and  its 
work,  and  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
Ninth  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Cleveland  is,  to  me,  a  grievous  disappointment.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  these  gatherings  as  bright  epochs  and  pleasurable 
occasions  in  the  life  of  the  brick  manufacturer,  whose  en¬ 
vironments  partake  largely  of  the  serious  affairs  and  hard 
conditions  that  have  been  the  lot  of  most  business  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years.  For  certainly  the  experience  of  most 
of  us  has  been  that  the  season  just  closed  was  full  of  sore 
trial  and  discouragement,  and  our  profits,  which  we  looked 
for  so  earnestly,  failed  to  materialize.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
present  year  may  bring  us  enlarged  business  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  returns.  To  be  permitted  to  renew  old  friendships 
and  form  new  acquaintances,  to  listen  to  the  doleful  and  often 
amusing  experiences  of  our  younger  friends  and  the  pent-up 
wisdom  of  some  of  the  older  members,  which  we  all  have 
on  tap,  to  meet  in  the  hall  and  hotel  corridor  on  adjournment, 
to  compare  notes  and  .enjoy  that  social  converse  and  brotherly 
communion,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  good  things  which 
come  to  those  who  attend  these  Conventions.  My  time  is 
so  engrossed  with  the  important  duties  of  a  public  nature, 
imposed  upon  me  by  a  responsible  trust,  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  meet  with  you  this  year.  Kindly  convey 
to  the  Convention  my  greetings,  and  say  while  I  cannot  be 
with  them  in  person  my  heart  is  entirely  theirs,  and  in  senti¬ 
ment,  feeling  and  brotherly  regard  I  am  very  near  to  them 
and  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  When  they  gather  round 
the  festive  board  and  the  McGregors  occupy  their  seats  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  I  cherish  the  hope  they  will  not  be  un¬ 
mindful  of  their  old  and  absent  friends.  With  my  kindly 
remembrance  and  best  wishes  to  all,  coupled  with  the  hope 
that  the  Ninth  Convention  shall  be  signalized  above  all  pre¬ 
vious  gatherings,  full  of  enjoyment,  profit  and  good  results 
to  the  members  and  the  trade,  I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend  and 
well  wisher,  JUSTUS  C.  ADAMS. 

Boston,  Feb.  8,  1895. 

Theodore  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.t 

Dear  Sir — Inclosed  please  find  $2,  quarterly  dues  for  my 
membership  in  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  my  partner,  Mr.  Homes,  who  is  absent  from 
business,  necessitating  my  “standing  by  the  ship”  pretty 
closely.  Yours  truly,  GEORGE  M.  FISKE. 

New  York,  N.  Y„  Feb.  9,  1895. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  shall  be  very  busy  here  next  week  in  matters  that  can¬ 
not  be  postponed.  Consequently  I  shall  be  obliged  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  P.  B.’s  (perfect  bricks)  who 
will  come  together  in  Cleveland.  But  I  cannot  lose  my  mem¬ 
bership,  so  inclose  two  dollars. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  be  there.  I  always  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  when  I  attend  the  Conventions.  I  should  like  to 
grasp  the  firm,  warm  grip  of  Brother  Purington.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  pleasant  word  of  Brother  Eudaly.  I  should 
like  to  meet  Brother  Flood,  and  hope  he  is  not  quite  so  sensi¬ 
tive  about  a  little  tariff  talk  as  he  was  last  year.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  handsome  Snell  (handsome  is  as  handsome  does, 
so  he  must  be  handsome.)  But  I  cannot  this  time,  so,  in  lieu 
of  that,  I  send  you  all  my  blessing,  and  hope  you  will  have 
the  best  Convention  ever  yet  held.  Yours  truly, 

D.  G.  HARRIMAN. 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  11,  1895. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  Cleveland,  O. : 

My  Dear  Sir — It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  on  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  circumstances  compelled  me  to  inform  you  by 
telegram  to  Indianapolis  of  my  inability  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Cleveland.  The  unfortunate  cause  that  kept  me 
home  was  due  to  a  very  bad  cold  contracted  by  me  during  a 
severe  spell  of  weather  we  had  here  in  New  Orleans  some 
days  ago.  This  I  neglected,  and  it  has  now  developed  into 


inflammation  of  the  throat,  with  loss  of  voice,  making  me  a 
very  unfit  person  to  take  part  in  the  exercises.  I  am  now 
under  medical  treatment.  My  physician  forbade  me  to  leave 
this  city,  especially  when  my  intentions  were  to  go  where  the 
climate  was  as  cold  as  it  is  in  Cleveland  at  present.  I  beg 
to  be  remembered  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
who  inquire  for  me,  not  forgetting  Purington,  Gates,  Eudaly 
and  Sibley.  With  kind  regards  to  you  and  Mrs.  Randall,  also 
the  other  ladies  of  the  Convention,  I  remain  yours  fraternally, 

A.  S.  BLAFFER. 

P.  S. — Inclosed  please  find  P.  O.  order  for  $4,  dues  for  my 
father  and  me. 

Denver,  Col.,  Feb.  8,  1895. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. : 

My  Dear  Sir — Inclosed  find  postal  order  for  four  dollars, 
two  for  dues  and  two  for  Clay-Worker  for  the  ensuing  year. 

I  regret  very  much  my  inability  to  attend  the  Convention, 
but  I  am  laid  on  the  “belt  for  repairs.”  I  have  a  very  sore 
foot;  not  able  to  get  around.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  profitable 
Convention.  As  for  a  pleasant  one,  I  know  you  will  have  it. 
Give  my  regards  to  all  the  old-timers,  particularly  old  friend 
Adams.  Tell  him  I  am  proud  of  him  holding  the  position  in 
the  Legislature,  where  he  can  raise  Cain.  Yours  fraternally, 

JOHN  McCAIN. 

York  Corner,  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1895. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  4th  is  received.  In  reply,  would 
say  that  I  had  already  mailed  to  you  $2  on  the  5th  for  mem¬ 
bership,  and  also  $2  for  the  Clay-Worker  for  1895.  I  did  this 
for  fear  I  might  not  be  able  to  attend  the  Convention  and 
wished  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  our  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and 
also  to  receive  your  valuable  paper,  that  gives  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  also  everything  of  interest 
to  the  brickmaker. 

Mrs.  N.  and  myself  l'egret  very  much  that  we  cannot  at¬ 
tend  this  Convention,  as  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  in  the 
past  to  be  with  you  all  once  a  year.  Hoping  you  will  have 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  session,  fraternally  yours, 

J.  P.  NORTON. 

National  Brickmakers  and  Ohio  Tile,  Brick  and  Drainage 

Association,  in  Joint  Convention  Assembled: 

Gentlemen — Permit  me,  as  President  of  the  Ohio  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  tender  my  greetings  to  you  as  one  who,  though  ab¬ 
sent  from  you  by  distance  thousands  of  miles,  yet  bearing 
you  in  kindly  remembrance  as  a  fellow-worker  with  you  in 
all  plans  that  go  to  advance  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
work  that  calls  you  together  in  Joint  Convention. 

I  trust  that  your  deliberations  may  be  fruitful  in  project¬ 
ing  improvements  in  our  joint  methods  of  work,  and  thereby 
encourage  a  link  of  friendly  union  between  the  Ohio  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association  that  may  be 
worthy  of  kindly  remembrance. 

I  very  much  regret  that  my  extended  absence  from  home 
in  search  of  that  grandest  of  all  boons — good  health — deprives 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  Convention  and  receiv¬ 
ing  fi'om  it  the  instruction,  encouragement  and  enthusiasm 
which  I  feel  may  be  derived  from  such  a  gathering. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  permit  me  to  extend  my  best 
fraternal  wishes  to  you  that  you  may  have  a  full  representa¬ 
tion  of  good,  willing,  interested  workers,  and  then  I  know 
you  will  have  an  enviable  gathering  and  profitable  meeting. 

I  trust  the  Ohio  clayworlters  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  and  benefits  of  this  meeting;  that  each  will  carry 
home  information  that  will  be  to  them  a  lasting  benefit,  as 
well  as  the  memory  of  pleasant  associations. 

So  far  in  my  travels  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  I  have 
seen  but  little  in  the  clayworking  industry. 

In  southeastern  Washington  no  tile  are  made  and  very 
few  brick;  lumber  supersedes  burned  clay.  In  the  Williamette 
valley,  Oregon,  there  are  a  number  of  brick  and  tile  factories. 
Although  tile  drainage  is  needed  very  badly  in  this  valley,  as 
yet  very  little  drainage  has  been  done.  Farmers  in  this  val¬ 
ley,  especially  the  old  settleis,  are  hard  to  move  from  the 
old  track  to  see  and  learn  the  great  benefit  of  tile  drainage. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Veghte,  at  Ashland,  is  operating  the  only  tile 
factory  in  the  Rogue  river  valley.  He  has  a  fine  quality  of 
clay  for  tile  or  brick,  and  burns  tile  and  brick  in  an  open 
brick  kiln  with  very  fair  success. 
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We  are  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  tile  are  needed  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Their  greatest  drawback  to  the 
growth  of  vegetation  is  the  lack  of  water  in  the  soil. 

At  this  writing — Jan.  24 — we  are  fairly  snowbound  in  south¬ 
ern  Oregon.  A  short  distance  ahead  of  us,  in  the  Siskiyon 
and  Strasta  mountains,  near  Soda  Springs,  an  avalanche  of 
snow  came  down,  burying  the  track  over  sixty  feet  deep  and 
several  hundred  feet  long  with  snow,  earth  and  timber.  Snow 
on  the  level,  fifteen  feet  deep.  Thirty-two  feet  of  snow  has 
fallen  this  winter  up  to  this  time. 

When  we  shall  get  out  of  here  is  hard  to  tell.  A  force  of 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  men  are  at  work,  day  and 
night,  clearing  the  track,  but  additional  slides  occur,  so  the 
end  is  hardly  in  sight. 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  5. — We  are  liberated  from  the  snow  block¬ 
ade,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  salubrious  climate  of  California, 
the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  few  hours  ago  we  were 
in  the  embrace  of  severe  winter,  and  now  to  enjoy  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  balmy  air  of  Ohio’s  April  or  May,  with  green  trees 
full  of  the  luscious  orange,  fruit,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  profusion  of  flowers  everywhere. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  this  sublime  climate  we  forget  the 
labor  of  handling  brick  and  tile,  and  quietly  and  peacefully 
bask  in  this  summer  sunshine,  enjoying  a  needed  rest  and 
pleasure  never  before  so  well  enjoyed. 

Wishing  you  all  a  happy  and  prosperous  year,  I  am  frater¬ 
nally  yours,  J.  W.  EVERAL. 

President  Eggers:  I  have  a  few  remarks  I  would  like  to 
make  before  we  close.  As  our  brother  Flood  always  liked  to 
open  with  prayer,  we  did  not  want  him  to  go  back  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  say  we  did  not  do  things  right  at  this  Conven¬ 
tion.  We  have  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  with  us,  and  before 
we  adjourn  he  will  pronounce  the  benediction. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  thank  you  very  sin¬ 
cerely,  one  and  all,  for  the  courteous  and  kind  treatment  you 
have  extended  to  me  during  these  three  days’  sessions.  And  I 
hope  God  will  spare  us,  and  we  may  meet  at  Atlanta  in  De¬ 
cember.  On  behalf  of  the  Cleveland  manufacturers,  I  thank 
you  for  holding  your  Convention  here,  and  trust  that  your 
stay  has  been  agreeable  to  you,  and  that  you  have  felt  your¬ 
selves  at  home.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  duty,  and  have 
treated  you  as  well  as  we  kuew  how,  and,  if  Atlanta  had  not 
been  suggested,  we  would  have  asked  you  to  come  back  here 
next  year.  (Applause.)  I  am  delighted  aud  feel  kindly  toward 
all  of  you  for  the  way  you  have  treated  me.  I  have  allowed 
the  widest  discussions  of  the  subjects  that  have  come  up  for 
consideration.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  to  all  without  excep¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  that  none  of  the  members  will  feel  that  1 
have  treated  him  other  than  fair  and  square. 

Mr.  McGraw:  You  have  done  nobly. 

President  Eggers:  I  have  allowed  more  latitude  in  the 
discussions  than  perhaps  I  should,  for  I  believe  in  free  speech 
and  free  discussion.  It  occurred  to  me  that  here  was  the 
place  for  it.  I  trust  that  my  presiding  c.er  this  Convention 
has  been  satisfactory  to  all  of  you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Purington:  We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the 
ninth  annual  Convention  of  this  Association.  I  have  attended 
them  all,  and  I  want  to  say  now  that  never  has  there  been 
more  intelligent  discussion  of  the  subjects  introduced  than 
at  this  one.  At  no  Convention  has  the  average  attendance 
been  larger,  and  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  of 
all  the  gentlemen  who  have  served  us  before,  none  have  pre¬ 
served  better  order,  and  I  move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  President  Eggers  and  the  brothers  of  Cleveland  for 
this  glorious  Convention. 

Mr.  Flood:  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  allow  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  put  this  motion. 

Mr.  Alsip:  I  second  the  motion,  and  say  that  I  heartily 
concur  in  what  Mr.  Purington  has  said. 


Mr.  Ittner.  I  indorse  every  word  that  Mr.  Purington  and 
Mr.  Alsip  have  said.  I  was  present  at  the  initial  meeting  of 
this  Association  and  I  have  attended  every  session,  not  only 
annual  sessions,  but  daily  sessions,  and  I  want  to  bear  tes¬ 
timony  to  what  Mr.  Purington  has  said  and  will  state  that  at 
none  of  these  Conventions  have  we  ever  had  a  presiding 
officer  that  has  filled  the  bill,  in  my  estimation,  more  com¬ 
pletely,  or  who  has  tried  to  do  his  duty  more  decidedly  than 
our  present  officer,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  anything  derogatory  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  heretofore  filled  this  position. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  would  like  to  add  my  testimony,  and  I  think 
I  have  a  right  to  do  so,  as  I  am,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  this 
Association,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  attended  a  Convention 
which  I  enjoyed  more. 

Mr.  Flood:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  and 
the  second  as  made  by  the  gentlemen  from  Chicago  (Mr.  Pur¬ 
ington  and  Mr.  Alsip)  and  I  call  for  a  rising  vote  on  this 
question. 

Motion  carried,  the  convention  rising  as  one  man. 

President  Eggers:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  and  will  now' 
ask  Mr.  Townsend  to  pronounce  the  benediction. 


Jesse  Edwards,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Mr.  Townsend:  Our  Heavenly  Father,  at  this  the  closing 
moment  of  this  Convention,  we  turn  to  Thee  for  Thy  bless¬ 
ing  and  Thy  benediction.  Thou  hast  been  with  us  in  this 
meeting,  keeping  us  from  harm  and  danger,  and  Thou  hast 
watched  over  us  from  a  distance.  And  now  as  these  men 
will  go  from  this  place  to  their  homes,  we  pray  Thee  that 
they  may  find  on  their  return  that  all  has  been  well.  Wilt 
Thou  govern  and  control  all  their  actions.  WTilt  Thou  bless 
them  and  advance  the  industry  they  represent.  And  now, 
re  y  the  blessing  of  God,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all,  forevermore  Amen. 

Upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Flood,  seconded  by  Mr.  McGraw, 
the  Convention  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 
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THE  POWWOW. 

GRAND  RECEPTION  AND  DINNER  GIVEN  BY  THE 
CLEVELAND  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSO= 
CIATION  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 

The  Annual  Banquet  a  Remarkably  Felicitous  Occasion. 

Many  Entertaining  Speeches,  Interspersed 
with  Music. 

About  three  hundred  delegates  and  guests  sat  down  to  an 
elaborate  banquet  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  the  Convention 
headquarters,  at  10  o’clock  p.  m.  Tuesday.  After  the  menu 
had  been  discussed,  the  President.  Hon.  F.  H.  Eggers,  in  the 
role  of  toastmaster,  called  for  order  and  introduced  Rev.  Chas. 
Townsend,  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  said  grace  before  meat. 

Toastmaster:  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  local  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  I  extend  to  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  a 
hearty  welcome.  (Applause.)  On  October  the  13th  the  local 
manufacturers  had  a  little  banquet  at  one  of  our  leading  ho¬ 
tels  here,  when  the  suggestion  was  made  by  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished  friends  and  manufacturers.  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Pen- 
field,  of  Willoughby,  that  we  invite  the  National  Convention 
to  hold  its  ninth  annual  Convention  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Pen- 
field  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion,  and  his  sug¬ 
gestion  was  received  with  much  favor,  and  here  we  are  this 
evening,  this  large  and  intelligent  audience,  as  the  result  of 
that  suggestion.  (Applause.) 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  all  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  a  hearty  welcome;  not  alone  the  local  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  also  all  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  and  I  will 
assure  you  that  they  will  treat  you  kindly  in  every  respect. 
We  have  only  one  gentleman  here  this  evening  of  the  local 
brick  manufacturers  that  has  ever  attended  the  Convention, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson.  The  rest  of  us  have  never  found  time 
enough  to  meet  with  the  National  Association  in  their  annual 
conventions.  But  I  want  to  say  here  this  evening  that  all  the 
local  manufacturers  of  Cleveland  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
National  Association  that  no  doubt  at  its  next  regular  session 
you  will  find  Cleveland  well  represented.  (Applause.) 

Well,  there  are  so  many  speakers  on  the  programme  for 
this  evening  I  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer;  but  I  thank 
you  one  and  all  for  your  presence  here  this  evening.  And  I  will 
say  to  you  now  that  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  in 
my  life  to  see  these  brilliant  faces  before  me.  And  I  don’t 
believe  that  ever  in  the  history  of  Cleveland  or  in  the  history 
of  this  room,  where  many  great  banquets  have  been  given, 
has  there  been  a  more  brilliant  body  of  men  assembled  than 
T  now  see  before  me  (Applause.)  I  am  not  flattering  you— 
it  is  no  flattery;  you  all  know  it  by  your  own  hearts.  (Great 
applause.) 

At  this  point  a  delegate  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  new 
President,  and  they  were  given  with  a  will,  and  a  tiger  for 
emphasis. 

The  Toastmaster:  1  am  very  thankful  to  you,  gentlemen. 
I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  gratitude  for  this  manifes¬ 
tation  of  your  appreciation.  We  have  gentlemen  present  this 
evening  from  all  parts  of  this  broad  land,  from  Maine  to  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  almost.  Nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  is  represented,  and  we  of  Cleveland  are 
very  proud  to  have  you  with  us. 

Now.  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  one  and  all  for  your  presence 
here  this  evening,  and  I  will  as  the  next  speaker  present  to 
you  a  gentleman  that  you  have  seen  before;  at  home  we  all 
like  him;  we  love  him  for  his  honesty,  his  integrity  and  his 
manfulness.  You  heard  him  this  afternoon,  and  you  applaud¬ 
ed  him.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  grew  up  from  a  little  water- 
boy,  carrying  water  on  the  railroads,  to  be  one  of  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  great  Big  Four  railway  system.  T  now  have  the 
pleasure  and  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Robert 


Blee,  Mayor  of  this  great  city  of  Cleveland.  (Long  continued 
applause.) 

MAYOR  BLEE  TENDERS  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY. 

Mayor  Blee:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  the 
applause.  I  don’t  know  what  your  worthy  President  had 
against  you  that  he  should  ask  me  to  make  a  brick  speech. 
I  am  not  a  brickmaker.  If  you  should  ask  me  anything  about 
a  railroad  or  about  a  city  government  I  could  tell  you  all 
about  it.  But  I  am  going  to  do  good  for  evil;  I  am  going  to 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  on  behalf  or  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  for  doing  us  the  great  honor  of  electing  one  of 
our  citizens  President  of  your  Association.  I  don’t  know 
whether  our  worthy  friend  Eggers  is  a  self-made  man  or 
not,  because,  like  the  Arkansaw  traveler,  he  was  here  before 
I  came.  But  I  do  know  that  he  is  a  brickmaker  from  away 
back.  He  was  a  brickmaker  when  the  old  adage  went,  “Any 
color,  so  that  it  is  red.”  Now,  in  the  brickmaking  business, 
it  is,  “Any  color,  so  that  it  is  not  red.”  (Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Now,  from  the  time  that  it  was  decided  to  hold  this  Con¬ 
vention  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  for  fear  that  our  local  peo¬ 
ple  here  would  not  make  a  thorough  success  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  and  this  banquet,  my  worthy  friend  Eggers  has  been 
hurling  brickbats  at  me,  as  chief  executive  of  this  city.  But, 
fearing  that  if  I  detain  you  too  long  a  great  many  of  us  might 
get  bricks  into  our  heads,  I  will  therefore  drop  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  business  and  turn  a  few  moments  to  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

We  have  here  in  Cleveland  the  metropolis  of  Ohio.  We 
have  a  city  where  we  can  make  anything  from  a  brickmaking 
machine  to  one  of  the  largest  steamers  that  sail  on  either 
salt  or  fresh  water.  I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  take  the 
time  to  go  to  the  Globe  Iron  Works,  and  Mr.  Pankhurst  or 
Mr.  Allen,  our  worthy  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  the  great  North¬ 
land  or  her  twin  ship,  the  Northwest,  the  two  finest  steamers 
on  the  lakes.  They  make  the  round  trip  through  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  Duluth  in  five  days,  allowing  one  day  in  Duluth,  one 
at  Buffalo,  stopping  at  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  the  “Soo,” 
making  only  three  stops  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  One 
ship  will  leave  Duluth  the  fore  part  of  the  week,  and  the. 
other  will  leave  Buffalo,  the  two  meeting  somewhere  in  Lake 
Michigan,  giving  the  people  of  the  Northwest  two  regular 
boats  a  week  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  Now,  those  ships, 
which  are  mammoth  in  size  and  construction,  are  manufac¬ 
tured  right  here  in  Cleveland,  the  Clyde  of  America.  We  are 
the  second  shipbuilding  city  in  the  world — one  is  Glasgow, 
on  the  Clyde,  and  the  other  is  Cleveland,  O.  (Applause.)  We 
manufacture  here  in  Cleveland  everything  that  goes  into  a 
boat.  The  steel  is  manufactured  here  for  the  sides;  the  iron 
is  all  manufactured  here,  the  work  is  all  done  here,  the  rivets 
made  here,  and  when  we  get  all  through  the  boats  are  manned 
by  Cleveland  seamen.  And  if  you  travel  on  either  one  of 
those  great  boats  you  can  rest  perfectly  safe  and  feel  sure 
that  you  will  get  to  your  destination,  unless  something  very 
unforeseen  happens. 

We  don’t  confine  ourselves  to  the  Globe  Iron  Works.  We 
have  large  steel  manufactories  here.  We  have  large  iron 
works,  brick  works,  and  all  works  that  go  to  make  up  a  large 
and  growing  city.  And  I  only  hope  that  you,  gentlemen, 
will  stay  long  enough  with  us  to  make  a  trip  to  our  various 
works,  and  also  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  late  lamented  Gar¬ 
field,  which  is  out  on  Euclid  avenue,  about  five  miles  from 
here,  in  Lakeview  Cemetery.  It  is  a  very  fine  monument, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans  who  do  not 
live  here,  well  worthy  of  the  time  required  to  take  a  trip  out 
there. 

Now,  as  friend  Eggers  has  said,  we  don’t  confine  our  city 
to  any  particular  convention.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  come 
here,  and  we  will  try  and  not  make  you  twice  glad — glad 
when  you  come  and  when  you  go  away — but  we  will  try  to 
make  you  wish  to  come  again.  I  gave  you  the  city  this  after¬ 
noon;  I  hope  you  will  take  it  and  make  good  use  of  it.  If  you 
get  into  trouble  call  on  the  Mayor  (applause),  and  he  will 
not  send  the  Chief  of  Police  with  you,  nor  your  worthy  Pres¬ 
ident— he  will  go  himself. 

Now,  gentlemen,  not  wishing  to  take  up  any  more  of  your 
valuable  time,  I  have  one  special  request  to  make,  and  that 
is  that  this  toast  be  drunk  standing — to  the  memory  of  that 
great  statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  was  on 
this  day,  the  12th  day  of  February.  (Applause.) 
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Master  of  Ceremonies:  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  that 
we  had  representatives  here  from  East  and  West  and  South¬ 
west,  and  away  out  toward  the  Pacific  slope.  I  now  call  upon 
Mr.  Edwards,  from  Oregon,  to  favor  us  with  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen — It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  to  greet 
you  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  to-night.  I  am 
glad  that  I  am  here.  And  while  my  appearance  will  disap¬ 
point  you  somewhat  as  coming  from  the  wild  and  woolly  West, 
as  it  is  spoken  of,  I  am  not  here  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  with  leather  leggins  and  a  brace  of  revolvers,  as  the 
typical  cowboy,  but  I  come  from  beyond  that  region,  over  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  where  rolls  the  Oregon,  that  peaceful  land 
that  to-night,  instead  of  being  covered  with  white,  is  covered 
with  green,  and  perhaps  the  gentle  showers  are  falling  upon 
it  and  the  roses  are  blooming  in  our  yards.  We  greet  you, 
dear  friends,  and  we  trust  the  time  may  come  when  we  may 
be  of  such  importance  that  you  can  come  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  that  you  can  help  us  in  this  work  in  which 
we  meet  here  together  to  help  each  other.  I  think  I  can  carry 
something  of  an  inspiration  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by  meet¬ 
ing  with  you  and  looking  into  your  faces  and  hearing  what  I 
have  heard.  And  I  am  so  glad,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  to  learn  something  more  of  Cleveland  than  I 
ever  knew  before.  I  was  hardly  aware  that  there  was  room 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  for  such  a  city  as  you  have 
here.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  it  may  be  that  it  might 
pay  some  of  you  from  the  far  East,  while  you  are  here  so 
near  the  Pacific  Coast,  just  to  take  a  livery  team  and  a  sleigh 
and  take  a  drive  over  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  (Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Now  we  have  heard  from  the  far 
West,  we  will  stop  at  the  midway — not  the  Midway  Plaisance, 
but  we  call  upon  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  important  brick 
manufacturing  cities  that  we  have  represented  in  our  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  now  desire  to  present  to  you  a  gentleman  you  all 
know — our  worthy  ex-President,  William  H.  Alsip,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Alsip:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ninth 
Annual  Convention — I  thank  you  for  the  hearty  welcome  you 
give  me  into  the  realm  of  the  “has  beens,”  and  desire  to.  state 
that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  take  my  seat  in  the  body  of  your 
assembly  and  endeavor  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  presiding 
officer  in  as  kindly  a  spirit  as  you  have  always  accorded  to 
me.  Mayor  Blee  has  very  kindly  extended  to  us  the  hospital¬ 
ity  of  the  city  and  the  freedom  thereof,  and  on  the  quiet  he 
told  me  down  in  the  rotunda,  this  morning,  that  in  case  any 
of  the  boys  got  into  trouble  and  ran  foul  of  any  of  his  police 
officers,  to  remember  that  they  were  not  dangerous — they  were 
all  muzzled  by  special  order  of  the  Mayor.  (Applause  and 
laughter  )  He  told  me  of  several  instances  in  which  some  of 
the  boys  had  got  out  and  forgot  the  rules  of  good  behavior, 
and  got  into  trouble,  and  that  he  always  extricated  them  per¬ 
sonally.  So  that  we  have  a  good  friend  here  in  Mayor  Blee, 
and  I  hope  that  we  may  always  find  as  good  a  friend  in  other 
cities.  And  I  hope  that  Cleveland  may  always  enjoy  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  having  as  kind  and  generous  a  Mayor  as  she  has  to¬ 
day.  (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  that  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  are  justly  proud 
of  their  city.  They  believe  they  have  the  most  beautiful 
hemes,  the  grandest  public  structures,  the  most  beautiful  ave¬ 
nues  and  one  of  the  greatest  streets  in  the  Union.  And  we  ad¬ 
mire  their  civic  pride.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  sit  in  this 
banquet  hall  on  a  previous  occasion,  at  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Builders  convention  several  years  ago,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  if  the  city  extends  to  all  visiting  bodies  the  same  hos¬ 
pitality  which  she  has  extended  to  both  these  bodies  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  come  with,  she  certainly  ranks  with  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  Union  in  that  spirit  of  hospitality  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  voted  against  holding  a  Convention  this  year, 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  I  admit  the  harsh 
impeachment,  and  I  offer  a  most  humble  apology.  I  didn’t 
believe  we  could  get  a  corporal’s  guard  out  this  year.  I  didn’t 
think  we  could  find  the  money,  unless  we  pawned  our  watches 
or  our  dress  suits — Gates  lost  his,  so  he  couldn’t  pawn  it.  But 
Purington  and  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  said,  “Let’s  have 
a  Convention.  If  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  congenial  spirits 
get  together,  let’s  go  down  and  hire  a  hall  in  Kokomo  or 
Hooppoleville,  Indiana,  and  let  us  hold  a  Convention;  we  will 


be  the  better  for  it.”  Gentlemen,  we  didn’t  go  to  any  second- 
class  town,  and  we  never  had  a  better  Convention,  a  more 
representative  Convention,  than  that  of  the  present  time.  And 
I  want  to  admit  that  I  didn’t  agree  to  it,  and  didn’t  want  the 
Convention  to  be  held  this  winter,  because  I  didn’t  think  it 
would  be  a  success.  This  Convention  has  presented  a  success 
which  is  proof  positive  that  the  brick  manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  realized  that  from  converse  there  is  to  be  derived  benefits; 
that  the  rubbing  together  of  minds  and  intellects  of  those 
men  who  are  pursuing  a  common  calling  is  beneficial.  And, 
gentlemen,  while  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  that  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  instance  anything  that  we  may  have  learned  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  dollar  of  profit,  yet  in  the  aggregate  I  believe  the 
attendance  upon  these  Conventions,  year  by  year,  will  produce 
profits  and  results  ten  times  greater  than  any  expenditure  we 
may  lay  out  in  order  to  attend  these  Conventions.  I  believe 
in  Associations,  local  and  national;  I  believe  in  these  Conven¬ 
tions.  I  believe  in  the  steadfast,  firm,  faithful  friends  we 
make  at  these  Conventions,  and  I  believe  that  has  more  than 
a  pecuniary  value.  Some  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  America 
to-day  have  been  made  upon  the  floor  of  Conventions;  some 
of  the  men  whose  acquaintance  I  prize  most  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  brickmakers'  Conventions.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  more  hearty,  a  more  cordial, 
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and  a  more  intelligent  body  of  men  who  get  together  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  talk  over  and  take  up  and  follow  out  the  ideas  for 

which  they  are  collected  than  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  that  in  taking  my  proper  position  among  the 
back  numbers  again — you  know,  after  a  man  has  been  Presi¬ 
dent  he  is  a  back  number — I  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen 
again  for  the  uniform  cordiality  with  which  they  have  al¬ 
ways  treated  me,  and  for  their  kindness  and  consideration. 
And  I  desire  to  thank  you  again  for  your  very  kind  attention 
to-night.  (Applause.) 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies:  Gentlemen,  you  have  listened 
to  the  prayer  this  afternoon  and  to  grace  this  evening,  be¬ 
cause  the  local  manufacturers  of  Cleveland  do  not  think  that 
any  large  convention  should  be  opened  without  prayer,  and 
they  would  not  even  tolerate  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Flood,  from  Philadelphia,  to  prevent  that  important  function. 
Therefore  I  know  you  will  all  take  pleasure  in  listening  again 
to  our  worthy  parson,  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend,  of  the 
Woodland-avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Townsend:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not 
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only  with  pleasure  that  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  open  your 
Convention  with  prayer  this  afternoon  and  to  be  present  here 
this  evening,  but  with  great  surprise.  I  had  never  in  my  life 
given  any  special  thought  to  the  subject  of  bricks  or  brick- 
makers.  I  didn’t  know  there  was  so  much  in  it.  It  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  there  existed  enough  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  among  those  who  make  bricks  as  to  draw 
them  together  in  annual  Conventions  in  a  way  like  this.  But, 
after  all,  why  should  you  not  have  your  annual  Conventions 
as  well  as  we  ministers?  Why  should  you  not  come  together 
to  consider  the  subject  of  making  bricks,  or,  in  other  words, 
making  the  walls  of  many  of  our  churches,  while  we  other 
fellows  come  together  to  consider  what  transpires  within  the 
same?  You  come  to  deliberate  among  yourselves  of  things 
earthly,  but  we,  in  our  conventions,  of  things  heavenly;  you 
of  that  which  is  trodden  upon  by  the  sole  of  men’s  feet,  but 
we  concerning  the  things  that  pertain  to  the  soul  of  his  body. 
Therefore,  it  is  highly  appropriate,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you 
should  have  these  conventions.  And  as  I  stand  before  you 
this  evening,  armed  with  the  slight  information  that  comes 
to  me  from  glancing  through  the  report  of  your  last  Conven¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  antiquity  of 
your  craft  and  calling.  I  remember  that  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  a  time  when  good  things  as  well  as  bad  came  to 
their  focus,  that  at  that  time  the  history  of  brickmaking  in 
England  was  in  its  zenith;  and  the  makers  of  these  brick 
were  even  carving  them  most  beautifully  by  hand,  seemingly 
a  lost  art  to-day.  And  when  it  came  to  pass  that  they  would 
make  a  magnificent  palace  for  the  royal  favorites  Hampton 
Court  was  erected,  and  they  made  it  of  the  choicest  bricks 
made  in  the  country. 

Going  back  still  further,  I  recollect  that  while  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  in  ancient 
Rome,  my  walking  stick  turned  up  a  brick.  I  picked  it  up, 
and  there  upon  the  under  side  I  saw  the  word  stamped  “Cae¬ 
sar,”  and  I  was  holding  in  my  hands  a  brick  that  had  gone 
through  the  presses  of  Rome  eighteen  centuries  before. 

But  we  go  back  still  further;  we  find  ourselves  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  their  ancient  country.  We  find 
that  they  were  making  their  altars  of  brick — although  I  re¬ 
member  that  the  Lord  God  visited  them  with  sore  disapproval 
because  they  did  so.  I  go  back  still  further  and  I  find — well, 
I  said  to  myself,  I  will  make  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
Jews  making  bricks  under  Pharaoh,  so  we  will  just  pass  that. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  But  we  will  go  back  still  further, 
and  we  find  that  when  the  people  began  building  that  immense 
tower  upon  which  they  thought,  with  regular  brickmaker  as¬ 
surance,  that  they  would  sort  of  get  “out  of  sight”  to  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  they  went  and  built  it  of  brick.  But  I  go 
back  further  than  that,  and  I  recall  the  fact,  from  reading 
the  Bible,  that  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  ebbed  away  and 
the'  inhabitants  of  the  Ark  came  forth  among  the  first  things 
those  boys  said  to  each  other  was  this:  “Come,  let  us  make 
brick  and  burn  them,”  and  they  did. 

Then  the  colored  theology  of  to-day,  the  negro  theology, 
brings  us  back  one  step  still  further,  and  the  old  colored 
preacher,  in  explaining  the  creation  of  man,  said  that  God  took 
of  the  clay  of  the  earth  and  put  it  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
man  and  then  stood  it  up  by  the  fence  to  dry.  But  his  par¬ 
ishioners  asked  him  who  built  the  fence.  So  we  see  that  the 
history  of  the  art  of  molding  clay  is  a  very  ancient  one. 

But,  moreover,  as  I  look  upon  your  faces  to-night  and 
think  upon  the  main  thing  that  brings  you  together,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  calling  yourselves  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  comparison  of  ideals;  that  is,  after  all,  what  every 
convention  is— it  is  the  comparison  of  ideals,  the  sifting  out 
of  the  practical  from  the  impractical  ones;  those  that  may 
be  useful  from  those  that  cannot  be  used.  You  men  speak 
of  the  ideal  brick,  we  ministers  of  the  ideal  sermon;  you  of 
the  ideal  kiln,  we  of  the  ideal  church;  you  of  the  ideal  pro¬ 
cess;  we  of  the  ideal  conversion.  I  have  been  reading,  as  I 
have  said  to-day,  some  of  your  literature;  strange  and  new 
terms  have  come  to  my  mind.  I  see  the  word  “flux,”  the 
word  “enamel,”  “annealing,”  “crazing,”  “slip,”  "saggers,”  and 
I  read  your  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  drying  process  can 
best  be  procured  by  an  up-draught  or  a  down-draught;  but, 
after  all,  I  suppose  a  good  New  York  draft  or  a  Chicago  draft 
would  beat  any  of  them.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  I 


see  you  are  concerned  as  to  how  the  interior  of  a  paving  brick 
will  look  when  cracked  in  two.  And  all  these  things  enter 
into  your  consideration  of  the  practical  ideals  as  separated 
from  the  impracticable  ones;  and  this  is  right  and  it  is  good. 
Now,  there  is  no  more  dangerous  thing  in  this  world  than  an 
impracticable  ideal.  I  am  not  sure  whether  all  of  you  have 
ever  heard  of  that  wonderful  resolution  of  a  certain  grand 
jury  in  Tipperary  county,  in  Ireland.  They  had  come  together 
in  solemn  conclave  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  It  was  re¬ 
solved,  first,  that  they  have  a  new  courthouse;  second,  that 
the  new  courthouse  be  built  of  the  materials  of  the  old  court¬ 
house;  third,  that  the  old  courthouse  shall  not  be  torn  down 
until  the  new  one  is  finished.  That,  of  course,  was  an  ideal, 
albeit  an  Irish  one,  and  it  only  shows  that  it  is  well  to  know 
where  every  ideal  stands  and  what  it  is  based  upon. 

I  believe,  when  I  think  of  your  craft,  gentlemen,  that  you 
yourselves  hardly  appreciate  in  entirety  how  much  the  world 
is  indebted  to  you.  I  do  not  mean  in  this  remark  only  in  the 
matter  of  brick  walls,  only  in  the  matter  of  street  pavements, 
or  materials  wherewith  to  build  sewers,  or  anything  like  that; 
but  the  world  is  indebted  to  your  craft  in  a  much  broader 
sense  than  that.  I  think  of  all  the  light  that  has  come  in  his¬ 
tory,  from  just  the  fidelity,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
ago,  of  those  old  brickmakers  back  in  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
who  imprinted  upon  their  clay  the  annals  and  histories  of 
their  time,  and  then  set  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  until 
scholars  of  to-day  read  in  them  the  stories  of  past  genera¬ 
tions  and  dynasties. 

Moreover,  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  great  many  current 
phrases.  I  opened  my  dictionary  this  afternoon,  curious  to 
know  from  what  the  word  “brick”  was  derived,  and  I  found 
it  came  from  the  French  “brique,”  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  “a  little  loaf.”  A  little  loaf  naturally  gives  us  the  idea 
of  a  little  loafer,  then  of  a  big  loafer,  and  then  of  the  “brick 
in  his  hat.”  You  see  in  what  a  natural  and  philological  way 
the  thing  works  itself  out.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  You 
use  sand  in  your  craft,  and  we  speak  of  a  man  as  “having 
sand” — the  term  goes  right  back  into  your  trade.  What  would 
we  have  done  as  boys  upon  the  1st  of  April  were  it  not  for 
the  brick  that  you  made  for  us  to  put  under  the  old  hat  on 
the  pavement  for  some  one  to  kick  at?  I  hope  you  all  ap¬ 
preciate  these  various  lines  of  your  craft  and  your  calling. 

An  after-dinner  speech  always  reminds  me  of  the  boy  in 
the  store  who  was  trying  to  sell  a  pair  of  hand  bellows  to  an 
old  lady.  The  old  lady  came  in  and  looked  at  a  pair  which 
pleased  her,  and  she  inquired  the  price,  and  was  told  it  was 
only  25  cents.  But  nevertheless  she  somewhat  demurred. 
“Well,”  said  the  boy,  anxious  to  drive  a  bargain,  “I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  do;  if  you  will  buy  the  bellows  I  will  fill  it 
up  with  wind  for  you.”  (Laughter.)  Now,  that  is  what  we 
fellows  on  this  side  of  the  table  are  supposed  to  be  doing  just 
at  this  time,  and  I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  your  approval 
of  my  slight  effort  toward  the  wind  contribution  of  this  pro¬ 
gramme.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  crave  your  in¬ 
dulgence  and  that  of  the  Toastmaster  for  just  a  moment.  After 
the  feast  of  reason  and  the  entertainment  we  have  been  having 
here,  I  want  to  make  a  point.  Last  year  at  our  powwow  there 
was  a  little  misunderstanding  that  made  some  stir,  and  there 
was  a  motion  afterwards  in  the  Convention  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  powwow  should  be  .eliminated  from  the  official  re¬ 
port.  I  hope  to-morrow  action  will  be  taken  to  rescind  that 
motion  and  allow  these  splendid  speeches  we  have  listened  to 
to  be  printed  with  the  remainder  of  the  Convention  proceed¬ 
ings.  (Applause.) 

Following  this  feast  of  reason  we  turn,  in  a  sense,  from  the 
grave  to  the  gay,  and  I  want  to  take  the  occasion  of  introduc¬ 
ing  to  you  a  gentleman  from  the  effete  East,  who  will  tell  us, 
through  the  medium  of  music,  something  of  what  he  knows 
about  bricks.  I  introduce  Mr.  Lyle,  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  his  song 
of  brick. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lyle:  What  was  said  about  the  wild  and  woolly  . 
West  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard.  There  was  a  certain 
church  in  that  section  of  the  country  where  the  organist  was 
supposed  to  be  quite  proficient,  but  for  fear  he  would  not 
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satisfy  all  the  audience  they  had  a  banner  suspended  over  the 
top  of  the  organ  which  read:  “Please  do  not  shoot  the  or¬ 
ganist;  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can.”  I  want  you  to  imagine 
a  banner  here,  and  the  word  organist  changed  to  singer.  With 
the  aid  of  the  orchestra  I  shall  attempt  to  sing  a  few  lines 
dictated  to  a  typewriter  at  half  past-  six  this  afternoon.  I  have 
had  no  chance  for  rehearsal: 

BRICKS. 

Let  me  sing  about  bricks,  I  won't  keep  you  long; 

Just  now,  boys,  I’m  feeling  that  way; 

And  don’t  be  surprised  at  the  theme  of  my  song — 

We’re  made  of  the  same  stuff,  they  say. 

Of  course,  we  have  brains,  which  the  poor  bricks  have  not — 
Perhaps  this  my  short  song  explains; 

We’re  drawn  to  such  things  to  better  our  lot, 

For  bi-icks  can’t  be  made  without  brains. 

Chorus — 

One,  two,  three,  out  they  come  free; 

Bricks  good  and  bad  have  been  made,  we  all  know; 

But  the  truth  we  are  learning,  with  many  a  warning— 
Bricks  made  without  brains,  I’m  sure,  will  not  go. 

You  want  to  know  how' the  brains  are  to  work, 

Mix  well  with  the  clay  in  the  pan; 

Then  make  the  machine  man  strive  like  a  Turk 
To  get  all  the  good  bricks  he  can; 

Then  dry  them  and  set  them  straight  into  the  kiln, 

And  pile  them  upon  a  good  plan. 

If  your  burner  happens  to  be  lacking  in  skill, 

In  that  case  you  had  better  fire  the  man. 

Chorus — 

Let  my  song,  then,  be  brick — brick  that  will  sell 
And  give  satisfaction  to  all, 

Remembering  always  that  brains  will  tell 
When  we  sum  up  our  stock  in  the  fall. 

Long  life  to  the  brick  trade  and  luck  to  each  pile, 

Maximum  prices  and  minimum  bats; 

At  the  year’s  end  may  we  all  sit  down  and  smile, 

Without  e’er  a  brick  in  our  hats. 

Chorus — 

Toastmaster:  Gentlemen,  the  last  two  years  brickmaking 
has  been  way  down,  and  it  required  almost  a  banker  to  make 
brick.  We  have  a  gentleman  with  us  this  evening  who  has 
been  a  brickmaker  from  a  boy  up,  but  of  late  years  he  has 
drifted  in  to  the  banking  business,  and  is  one  of  our  leading 
bankers  here  in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  a  brickmaker. 
I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  our  banker-brick- 
maker,  Mr.  C.  G.  Barkwill,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Barkwill:  Mr.  Toastmaster  (I  was  going  to  say  Mr. 
Taskmaster)  and  Gentlemen— When  I  was  requested  to  say 
something  at  this  meeting  I  peremptorily  declined.  But  upon 
further  and  persistent  solicitation  on  the  part  of  our  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  and  with  the  further  explanation  that  all  the 
good  speakers  were  engaged  at  banquets  and  political  gather¬ 
ings  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  very  considerately  waived 
my  objections  and  consented  to  say  something  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Personally,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  so 
many  brickmakers  from  all  portions  of  the  country  here.  As 
has  been  said  here  this  evening,  Cleveland  brickmakers 
don’t  know  very  much  about  the  National  Association,  and  of 
course,  only  having  had  the  experience  of  this  Convention,  I 
know  but  very  little  about  it.  But  I  know  enough  about  it  to 
say  that  it  pleases  us  very  decidedly,  and  I  know  enough  about 
the  gentlemen  right  here  to  know  that  it  is  carried  on  on  the 
broad-gauge  principle.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
a  few  of  you  gentlemen  in  your  own  cities.  When  I  dropped 
in  on  you  uninvited  and  unindorsed,  I  was  most  courteously 
and  kindly  treated  by  you.  Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  add  my  feeble  part  in  doing  something  to  try  to  make 
you  welcome  here  this  evening.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to 
read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  came  into  my  hands  a 
short  time  since,  which  is  as  follows — possibly  the  gentleman 
who  is  the  author  of  it  is  present,  and  he  will  kindly  pardon 
me  for  taking  this  liberty: 

“There  was  a  time,  a  golden  era,  when  the  pop  of  the 
champagne  drowned  the  orchestra.  This  year  we  will  be  con¬ 
tent  with  beer,  a  small  glass,  if  you  please,  not  necessarily 
bottled,  nor  necessarily  Pilsiner,” — I  don’t  know  what  Pilsiner 
is,  gentlemen — (laughter) — “Never  mind;  from  the  keg  or  the 
barrel  will  do.  We-will  not  grumble  if  it  is  half  foam.  Hav¬ 
ana  cigars?  No,  sir;  a  very  excellent  cigar,  we  find,  can  be 


purchased  for  a  dollar  a  hundred — longer,  stronger,  long- 
drawn  fragrance.  It  is  true  such  cigars  will  probably  kill  all 
of  us,  but  what  is  the  use  of  living  and  striving  and  hustling 
and  advertising,  to  know  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  you  are 
a  fixture  between  poverty  and  the  poorhouse?” 

Gentlemen,  this  extract  very  fitly  defines  the  position  of  the 
Clevleand  brickmakers  at  this  present  time,  after  the  two 
years  of  depression  we  have  just — I  was  going  to  say  enjoyed. 
We  have  heard  of  people  enjoying  poor  health,  and  we  enjoy 
this  kind  of  business  about  as  people  enjoy  poor  health.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  assure  you — if  we  haven’t  got 
the  dirt  we  have  got  the  sand  referred  to  by  our  good  dominie. 
And  another  thing — and  I  am  afraid  very  few  of  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  fact:  we  have  any  amount  of  splendid,  pure 
water  here;  and  as  for  the  quality  of  our  wind,  you  will  know 
all  about  that  before  you  get  through.  (Laughter.)  However, 
if  there  is  any  more  wind  needed,  we  know  where  to  get  it 
from— up  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan.  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  I  said  on  the  outset  that  the  local 
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W.  G.  Guenther,  Attorney  for  the  Cleveland  Brick  Manufacturers, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

manufacturers  had  started  out  to  make  this  assembly  here 
this  evening  a  grand  success.  And  to  show  you  that  they  have 
done  everything  in  their  power,  I  will  now  read  you  a  letter 
which  will  interest  you— a  letter  from  a  gentleman  that  you 
all  like;  you  all  love  him;  you  all  know  him— the  truest  friend 
to  American  industry: 

State  of  Ohio,  Executive  Department,  Office  of  the  Governor, 

Columbus,  February  9,  1895. 

F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland,  O. : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Eggers — I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  your  very  courteous  invitation  to  attend  the  banquet 
to  be  given  the  delegates  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  in  your  city  on  the  12th  inst.  Were  I  disengaged 
I  should  most  certainly  come.  But  it  happens  that  months 
ago  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at  Albany,  New  York, 
on  that  date;  and  I  also  have  an  engagement  the  next  day  at 
Rochester,  New  York.  Please  convey  my  sincere  regrets  and 
esteem  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  McKINLEY. 

The  reading  of  the  above  letter  was  greeted  with  applause, 
and  three  cheers  for  Governor  McKinley  were  given  with  a 
will. 
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Masters  of  Ceremonies:  In  closing  his  remarks  Mr.  Bark- 
will  referred  to  some  wind,  and  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  a  gentleman  who  comes  from  the  Windy  City.  I 
will  now  introduce  to  you  our  worthy  ex-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington, 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Purington:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen — At  this  late 
hour  I  propose  to  take  but  a  very  few  moments.  But  I  want 
to  continue  just  a  little  along  the  line  of  the  discussion  this 
afternoon.  This  is  the  ninth  annual  Convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  first  one  was  held  a  little  more  than  eight  years 
ago  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Just  who  is  the  real  father  of 
this  organization  has  never  yet  been  known.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  consensus  of  opinion  between  a  half  dozen  or  more  men, 
who  began  by  corresponding  with  each  other.  We  didn’t 
know  very  many  men  connected  with  the  business,  outside 
of  our  own  cities,  any  of  us,  and  we  met  in  Cincinnati  as 
being  a  sort  of  a  central  place.  A  number  of  those  men  are 
here  to-night  who  have  attended  every  Convention,  and  there 
are  two  of  our  number  who  attended  that  Convention,  and 
every  other  one,  who  are  not  with  us  to-night — one  of  them  is 
Mr.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  other  Mr.  Adams,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Mr.  Eudaly  is  detained  by  illness,  I  am  informed, 
and  Mr.  Adams  by  official  duties.  I  asked  Mr.  Randall  this 
afternoon  if  he  could  give  me  the  names  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association:  he  has  promised  to  do  it  to-morrow. 
But  Mr.  Ittner,  Mr.  Hall  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Gates, 
Raymond  Penfield,  Mr.  Billingsley  and  Mr.  Blair  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  are  all  that  are  here  to-night.  And  I  only  speak  of  this 
to  show  you  how  we  have  grown.  At  that  time  brickmaking 
had  hardly  begun  as  an  art  in  this  country,  and  while,  as 
our  reverend  friend  said  here  to-night,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
—and  we  have  heard  that  story  repeated  so  many  times  that 
we  begin  to  believe  it — it  had  lain  dormant  almost  for  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  really  pretty  much  all  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  brickmaking  had  been  made  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  Association  we  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
a  literature.  We  had  one  or  two  struggling  trade  journals 
that  skipped  a  month  and  published  a  month,  as  they  could 
get  money  enough  to  do  it.  There  was,  I  think,  not  a  single 
book  published  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  clayworking,  and  the  first  publication 
of  any  kind,  except  a  few  brief  notices  in  encyclopaedias,  was 
a  compilation  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Davis.  And  even  at  this 
time  there  have  been  very  few  works  written,  except  the  com¬ 
pilations  of  articles  written  to  the  trade  journals  devoted  to 
our  interests.  I  simply  want  to  speak  of  this  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  making  a  literature,  as  well 
as  improving  ourselves  in  the  art  which  we  all  love;  and  we 
are  laying  up  a  store  of  information  for  future  generations 
which  will  be  valuable  to  them. 

This  Convention  which  met  in  Cincinnati  eight  years  ago 
last  fall  was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  gathering  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  That  was  not  large.  I  think  we  did  not  number  more 
than  seventy-five  or  eighty  at  any  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention  in  Chicago.  But  the  interest  was  growing — the 
ball  was  rolling.  The  next  year  we  met  in  Memphis;  there  we 
had  a  much  larger  gathering,  and  the  seed  we  had  sown  was 
beginning  to  take  root.  The  next  year,  in  Philadelphia,  we 
had  a  royal  meeting.  Then  we  went  to  Indianapolis,  and  we 
all  know  what  a  meeting  that  was.  And  constantly,  contin¬ 
ually,  our  meetings  have  been  larger,  one  after  the  other, 
from  the  time  of  that  little  gathering  in  Cincinnati  until  this 
grand  gathering  here,  which  beats  them  all.  (Applause.)  And 
I  say  it  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  at  no 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Brickmakers  have  we 
had  such  a  gathering  of  intelligence  as  we  have  here  at  this 
meeting  in  Cleveland.  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  wrote  Mr. 
Randall,  the  Secretary,  that  I  would  go  to  a  Convention  if 
there  was  but  one  besides  myself  (applause),  and  I  stand 
ready  now  to  say  that  you  may  hold  these  Conventions  wher¬ 
ever  you  please  and  I  will  walk  but  what  I  will  attend  them 
as  long  as  I  live  and  am  able  to  go.  Some  one  asked  this 
afternoon,  if  this  Association  is  good,  why  are  not  the  local 
associations?  The  difference  is  this:  Every  local  association 
has  a  selfish  end  to  gain,  a  selfish  desire  to  promote,  while 
this  Association  is  above  and  beyond  all  that.  There  is  not 
one  of  us  that  comes  here — outside  of  machine  men — (applause 


and  laughter)  that  expects  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  it.  Every 
manufacturer  that  comes  here  pays  his  own  expenses,  and 
comes  because  he  has  a  desire  to  learn  something.  (A  voice: 
So  does  the  machine  man.)  He  comes  here  because  he  wants 
to  compare  his  ideas  with  those  of  his  fellow-manufacturers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  all  admit  that  in 
the  reports  of  these  gatherings,  which  are  read  by  those  of 
our  brethren  who  are  not  able  to  come,  a  system  of  education 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  this  Association  started.  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  gather  together,  year  by  year,  to  use  the 
expression  which  I  used  before,  the  ball  is  rolling,  and  we  are 
becoming  broader  in  every  possible  way  connected  with  our 
interest.  Our  selfish  interests  are  buried  when  we  come  here; 
in  all  our  local  associations  we  are  striving  to  get  the  better 
of  each  other — here  we  are  striving  to  better  our  neighbors. 
Which  is  the  nobler  of  the  two?  (Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  We  have  another  gentleman  pres¬ 
ent.  I  am  sure  if  it  was  necessary  he  would  close  down  his 
works  and  walk  to  the  Convention,  if  he  had  to  walk  three  or 
four  hundred  miles.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  present  here  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  him.  I  refer  to  our  friend,  W.  D.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Gentlemen,  this  afternoon,  just  as  my 
friend  Gates  was  beginning  his  address,  it  was  whispered  in 
my  ear  that  I  was  on  for  a  speech  to-night.  I  didn’t  have 
time  to  say  yes  or  no,  or  to  ask  why  I  was  to  be  put  on  for 
a  speech.  But  I  supposed  there  was  some  breach  that  had  to 
be  filled  in  some  way,  and  of  course  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
myself — only  just  a  few  moments  ago  I  learned  that  Governor 
McKinley  could  not  be  here  to  speak  to  you  (laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause) — because  I  had  no  confidence  in  my  ability  to  make 
an  after-dinner  speech.  I  swore  off  doing  that  thing  several 
years  ago.  There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  just  as  I  was 
a  fresh  graduate  from  college,  when  I  believed  that  I  could 
make  a  pretty  good  speech  upon  any  occasion  and  upon  al¬ 
most  any  subject.  But  fortunately  I  soon  had  the  conceit 
taken  out  of  me,  for  which  I  have  to  thank  the  reporters. 
The  first  speech  of  mine  I  ever  saw  in  print  made  me  indig¬ 
nant  that  the  reporter  should  put  into  my  mouth  such  non¬ 
sense,  such  meaningless  phrases  and  such  bungling  sentences, 
and  I  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  report  was 
an  exact  reproduction  of  my  speech.  But  not  long  after  that 
I  was  called  upon  for  another  speech,  and  I  delivered  myself 
in  a  manner  which,  I  supposed,  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
the  listeners.  But  it  so  happened  that  this  speech  was  also 
reported,  and  by  more  than  one  man;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
speech  as  I  read  it  did  not  correspond  at  all  with  the  one  I 
supposed  I  had  made.  So  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  at 
fault,  and  I  began  to  investigate  the  matte''  and  I  found  that 
the  speech  which  I  supposed  I  was  making  was  made  several 
hours  after  the  dinner,  while  I  was  tossing  upon  my  pillow  at 
night— as  one,  perhaps,  is  apt  to  do  after  such  an  occasion  as 
that.  In  other  words,  I  dreamed  that  I  made  a  good-speech. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Some  of  you  remember,  doubtless, 
a  sentence  from  the  eloquent  anti-slavery  speech  of  Theodore 
Parker,  in  which  he  says:  “If  I  had  the  eloquence  that  I 
sometimes  dream  of,  which  goes  into  a  crowd  of  men  and 
gathers  them  in  its  mighty  arms  and  sways  them  as  the  pend¬ 
ant  bows  of  the  elm  shall  be  shaken  by  the  summer  breeze 
next  June,  I  would  not  give  that  counsel,”  and  so  on.  And 
so  I  have  been  thinking  to-night — if  I  had  such  eloquence  as  I 
will  doubtless  dream  of  in  the  next  few  hours,  I  would  not 
sit  here  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  I  be  called  on  to  speak, 
but  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  brickmakers  of  the  United  States,  of  assuring  them  of 
the  nobility  of  their  calling,  and  of  urging  them  to  so  mold 
their  clay  and  burn  it  that  they  may  leave  in  their  com¬ 
munity  a  lasting  monument  of  their  handiwork,  and  moreover, 
to  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  their  business  that  they  may  ele¬ 
vate  not  only  their  own  condition,  but  that  of  all  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  employ.  And  I  am  willing  to  allow  the  brick 
manufacturers,  in  order,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  accomplish  this, 
to  form  a  combination  to  maintain  profits,  so  that  the  profits 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  wages  to  the  employes 
whereby  they  can  secure  a  comfortable  home  and  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  children'.  (Applause.) 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  subject  I  want  to  suggest  to¬ 
night — the  social  status  of  the  brickmaker — and  I  am  only 
going  to  suggest  it;  I  will  not  attempt  to  define  it.  In  fact, 
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I  don’t  exactly  know  “where  I  am  at”  myself.  But  I  do  know 
this,  if  you  will  pardon  a  reference  to  myself,  that  among' 
the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  my  college  days  I  am  re¬ 
garded  as  a  failure.  That  a  man  who  had  devoted  several 
years  of  his  life  to  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences,  should  go 
into  the  mud  and  dirt  and  grease  and  soot  of  a  brickyard,  in 
their  estimation,  has  fallen  several  degrees  in  the  social  scale. 
A  few  years  ago,  before  I  had  devoted  myself  exclusively  to 
brickmaking,  I  was  devoting  only  a  part  of  the  year  to  brick¬ 
making  and  the  rest  of  the  year  to  teaching.  When  finally  I 
concluded  to  leave  the  school  of  which  I  was  principal  to  go 
to  the  brickyard  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  claywork¬ 
ing,  soon  after  I  had  left,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school — 
one  of  the  primary  pupils,  a  boy  eight  or  ten  years  old— asked 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  “What  has  become  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Richardson?”  She  said,  “He  has  gone  to  Monticello.” 
“What  has  he  gone  to  Monticello  for?”  “He  has  gone  to  make 
brick.”  “To  make  brick!  Well,  I  think  that  is  pretty  low.” 
And  so,  gentlemen,  that  boy’s  impression  of  the  occupation  of 
the  brickmaker  is  that  of  a  great  many  people  in  this  country. 
And  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  Convention  I  attended,  in 
Chicago  (1887),  how  much  surprised  and  pleased  I  was  to  find 
there  among  the  brickmakers  assembled  men  not  only  of  good 
appearance,  but  of  education,  of  culture  and  refinement— men 
whom  anybody  would  be  proud  to  associate  with;  and  I  went 
back  to  my  home  much  encouraged  and  with  a  much  greater 
enthusiasm  to  the  business  to  which  I  have  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  myself. 

It  is  said  that  the  man  who  grows  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
bushel  of  grain  upon  the  ground  where  none  grew  before  is  a 
benefactor  to  the  human  race.  How  much  more,  then,  is  the 
man  who  takes  a  lump  of  worthless  clay  and  by  his  labor 
and  skill  converts  it  into  an  object  of  beauty  and  utility,  into 
an  article  of  commerce  that  has  such  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  all  civilized  men— how  much  more  surely 
is  he  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Beneath  a  surface  rough  or  gay. 

There  lies  a  solid  worth 
Deep  hidden  in  the  earth, 

Which  shall  be  found  some  day. 

Then  stately  buildings  shall  arise  , 

And  all  mankind  shall  learn  to  prize 
The  strength  and  virtue  in  the  common  clay. 

(Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  I  said  when  I  started  out  that  this 
was  the  most  brilliant  assembly  of  gentlemen  that  I  have  ever 
faced,  and  you  have  heard  from  the  speakers  here  this  even¬ 
ing  that  I  have  told  the  truth.  (Applause.)  I  shall  now  call 
upon  Mr.  L.  U.  Nickell,  of  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mr.  Nickell:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen — I  feel  sure 
that  I  but  express  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  here  to-night  when  I  say  to  our  friends  of  Cleveland 
and  others — 

Friends  of  Cleveland,  and  they  are  a  score, 

We  hope  our  presence  may  be  no  bore 
To  your  endurance. 

And  when  our  mission  here  is  ended, 

And  we  each  our  way  to  his  home  has  wended, 

You’ll  not  forget  us. 

But  if  you  would,  it  is  our  desire 
To  deport  ourselves  so  that  the  thought  would  fire 
Your  minds  with  indignation. 

Your  latch-string  you’ve  left  hanging  out, 

And  assured  us  all  that  it  was  stout, 

And  that  you  wanted 
Your  brother  Bricks  from  all  this  land 
To  come,  and  you  would  give  your  hand 
In  hospitality. 

Your  sincerity,  of  course,  we’ve  never  doubted, 

But  if  we  had  it’s  completely  routed 
By  the  scene  before  us. 

And  seated  around  this  festal  board 
We  extend  to  you  a  perfect  horde 
Of  our  best  wishes. 

And  we  trust  the  season  of  ’95, 

When  the  balance  is  struck,  will  not  deprive 
YOU  of  much  profit. 

And  however  our  opinion  of  Grover  may  stand, 

We  know  that  this  Cleveland’s  the  best  in  the  land 
To  be  entertained  by. 


Master  of  Ceremonies:  While  we  have  listened  to  many  of 
our  craftsmen,  as  a  rule  the  brick  manufacturer  cannot  get 
along  without  an  attorney.  Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  have  some  legal  talent,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  us  here  this  evening  to  have  at  least 
one  with  us.  While  they  are  usually  expensive,  we  have  one 
this  evening  free  of  charge.  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  W.  G. 
Guenther,  of  Cleveland,  attorney  for  the  local  brick  manufact¬ 
urers  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Fellow-Guests  of  the  Evening: 

Our  worthy  toastmaster  is  very  profuse  with  his  flattery 
in  making  a  call  upon  me  this  evening  for  a  speech.  He  can¬ 
didly  states  that  the  brickmakers  here  occasionally  get  into 
trouble  and  require  the  services  of  myself.  To  this  assertion 
I  can  bear  testimony,  and  assure  you  that  they  often  lean 
upon  me,  as  their  attorney,  especially  when  they  desire  to 
protect  and  make  themselves  whole  by  way  of  obtaining  a 
mechanic’s  lien.  But,  gentlemen,  the  hour  is  growing  late, 
and  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  extended  remarks. 

It  is  with  considerable  trepidation  and  diffidence  that  I 
arise  to  respond  to  the  call  made  upon  me.  This  feeling  on 
my  part  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  until  within  a  short 
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period  of  time  I  have  been  in  total  ignorance  that  I  was  to 
inflict  a  speech  upon  you.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
my  adolescence,  I  am  in  a  state  of  perturbation  lest  my  re¬ 
marks  might  not  arise  to  the  dignity  of  the  tomes  of  elo¬ 
quence  that  have  been  spoken  by  the  older  time-servers  who 
have  addressed  you  this  evening. 

This  apparent  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  toastmaster  to  as¬ 
sign  to  me  a  set  toast  has  placed  me  in  a  unique  position,  not 
unlike  the  predicament  of  uncertainty  of  the  Irishman  (to 
whom  we  are  always  turning  for  our  pleasantries),  who  was 
trundling  a  barrel  of  some  capacity  on  the  depot  platform, 
when  a  seeker  for  information  accosted  him,  saying:  “Pat, 
what  have  you  got  in  this  barrel?”  “Faith,  I  don’t  know,” 
said  Patrick,  “but  on  wan  soide  it  says  ‘Rye  Whisky’  and  on 
the  other  ind  it  says  ‘Pat  Duffy.’  ” 

However,  my  friend  Eggers  stated  a  short  time  ago  that  I 
would  be  expected  to  make  some  remarks  to  you  of  about  ten 
minutes’  duration.  He  also  kindly  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  more  I  talked  and  the  less  I  said  within  the  given  time 
the  better  would  it  be  appreciated  by  you  gentlemen.  Whether 
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the  limitation  of  time  put  upon  me  was  an  estimate  of  your 
power  of  endurance  I  was  not  informed.  But  in  any  event 
it  is  insufficient  to  do  justice  to  this  felicitous  occasion. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  comply  with 
this  request.  Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  greet  you  on  behalf 
of  our  local  Association  of  Brickmakers.  We  heartily  wel¬ 
come  you  to  the  portals  of  “Greater  Cleveland’’ — the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  Ohio.  We  place  at  your  disposal,  for  the  time  being, 
our  individual  and  collective  energies.  Command  us  and  we 
will  devote  ourselves  assiduously  to  anything  that  will  inure 
to  your  comfort  and  benefit. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  address  this  representative  body 
of  brickmakers.  Your  industry  is  an  immense  factor  in  the 
development  of  this  country.  I  some  time  ago  had  occasion 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  brick  or  clay  industry,  and 
this  leads  me  into  the  domain  that  our  reverend  brother,  Mr. 
Townsend,  has  just  traversed,  and  as  he  got  away  with  some 
of  my  thunder  in  his  speech  I  will  not  tarry  long.  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  “inspired  book,”  and  found  in  Genesis 
that  “Adam”  was  the  first  pure  and  unadulterated  product 
of  the  clay  industry.  However,  the  text  did  not  say  that 
because  his  composition  was  of  clay,  therefore  he  was  a  brick. 
But  by  a  way  we  lawyers  have  of  doing  in  such  cases  we 
apply  the  rule  of  “reductio  absurdum,”  and,  therefore,  can, 
with  a  grekt  degree  of  confidence,  proclaim  that  because  Ad¬ 
am's  composition  was  of  clay  he  was  brick.  In  passing,  I 
may  remark,  and  I  know  you  will  excuse  the  digression,  that 
our  friends  of  the  clergy  do  no  violence  to  their  learning  and 
wisdom  in  adopting  this  rule  to  bolster  up  their  positions  on 
the  burning  question  of  the  day.  For  instance,  that  of  per¬ 
mitting  dancing  in  our  high  schools,  which  is  agitating  the 
public  mind  now. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  must  tell  you  further  what  my  examina¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Writ  revealed.  In  Chapter  XI  of  the  first  book 
we  find  “that  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,  they  found  a  plain,  and  they  dwelt  there.  That  they 
said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them 
thoroughly,  and  let  us  build  a  city,  and  a  tower,  and  the  Lord 
came  down  to  see  the  city  and  tower  which  the  children  of 
men  builded,  and  said,  let  us  confound  their  language,  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  another’s  speech.” 

This,  if  you  please,  gives  us  a  short  history  of  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  suggests  to  me  that  you,  like  the 
tribe  of  old,  are  wise  in  your  day  and  generation  in  having 
journeyed  from  the  East,  North  and  the  South,  and  found 
and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Cleveland,  and  erecting  a  tower, 
not  of  Babel,  but  of  babble  here  to-night,  with  language  con¬ 
founded  and  speech  misunderstood. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  glad  you  have  come.  We  hope  your  de¬ 
liberations  will  be  harmonious  and  profitable.  We  trust  that 
you  will  find  our  hospitality  of  greater  warmth  and  comfort 
than  the  climate  our  weather  man  has  given  us.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  that  I  can  perceive  in  this  frigid  and  icy 
weather  is  that  our  estimable  committee  on  arrangements, 
thinking  that  some  of  your  Kentucky  brethren  would  be  in 
attendance,  knowing  their  antipathy  to  water,  and  being  so¬ 
licitous  of  their  welfare,  requested  our  weather  man  to  take 
out  of  his  stock  weather  that  was  warranted  to  freeze  the 
water  in  the  lake  clear  out  of  sight,  so  that  its  vision  would 
not  stare  them  in  the  face,  and  thereby  deter  them  from  add¬ 
ing  their  lustre  and  dignity  to  your  Convention. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  admonished  that  I  have  trespassed 
on  you  over  the  time  allotted  me.  I  repeat,  we  rejoice  that 
you  have  come,  and  are  solicitous  of  your  welfare  while  you 
stop  in  our  midst,  and  I  trust  that  if  any  of  you  experienced 
brickmakers,  while  you  remain  here,  are  approached  by  a  glib 
and  wily  gentleman  with  samples  of  gold  and  silver  brick  to 
sell  I  advise  you  (and  this  advice  will  cost  you  nothing)  that 
you  refrain  from  dealing  with  him,  but  call  on  his  Honor, 
Mayor  Blee,  or  for  the  police. 

Gentlemen,  we  trust  that  when  your  labors  are  done  that 
you  will  leave  us  with  regret.  I  have  been  requested  by  the 
hotel  management  to  announce  a  few  regulations  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  the  delegates  whil£  you  stop  here.  They  ask  you 
to  turn  out  the  gas,  and  especially  not  to  blow  it  out.  If  after 
you  get  through  here  to-night  and  your  condition  is  such  that 
you  can  do  neither,  call  for  the  bell  boy.  You  are  also  po¬ 
litely  requested  to  leave  the  silver  spoons  on  the  table,  and 
not  to  take  them  home  as  souvenirs  of  this  occasion  or  as 


“Garfield  spoons.”  You  are  requested  to  leave  the  keys  with 
the  clerk  when  you  depart.  While  you  have  been  given  the 
freedom  of  the  city  by  the  Mayor,  these  keys  are  simply  in¬ 
tended  for  the  hotel,  and  not  to  be  used  by  you  as  skeleton 
keys.  You  are  also  requested  not  to  use  the  fire  escapes  in 
case  of  fire;  but  you  are  expected  to  jump  out  of  the  windows, 
as  the  fire  escapes  are  only  intended  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  building. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  want  to  inquire  with  regard  to  those 
rules  that  have  been  stated,  whether  there  has  recently  been  a 
convention  of  lawyers  here? 

Mr.  Guenther:  Not  for  three  years. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  You  have  certainly  been  very  pa¬ 
tient  this  evening,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  now  remain  for  a 
few  minutes  longer.  We  have  a  gentleman  with  us  this  even¬ 
ing  who  is  called  the  Mark  Twain  of  the  National  Brick¬ 
makers’  Association.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Mr.  Gates,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gates:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation— I  want  to  correct  one  error  before  I  forget  it.  When 
Brother  Purington  was  enumerating  the  charter  members  of 
this  Association  I  tried  to  catch  his  eye,  but  could  not.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  on  which  I  pride  myself  that  I  was  one  of 
the  charter  members,  and  that  I  have  attended  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  with  one  exception.  The  dear  little 
excuse  for  that  exception  is  now  breathing  quietly  in  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep  under  the  pines  of  Alabama. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  most  admirable  arrangement  here 
this  evening.  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  it.  It 
has  all  along  been  an  idea  with  me  that  there  has  been  a 
most  intimate  connection  between  a  clay  bank  and  a  national 
bank.  That  idea  has  grown  upon  me.  To-night  I  seated  my¬ 
self  at  this  table,  and  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  my  left  side.  It  kept  growing  warmer,  until  our  banker- 
brickmaker  got  up  to  address  you,  and  then  I  knew  it  was 
because  I  had  been  rubbing  up  against  him. 

In  the  somewhat  remote  past — in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire— there  was  a  large  class  of  people  who,  if  they  were 
not  enthusiasts  in  yachting,  still  were  all  tied  up  in  maritime 
affairs;  they  were  called  galley  slaves.  They  delegated  all 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  profession  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  such  as  looking  out  for  rocks  and  shoals  and  bossing 
the  job,  but  still  may  be  said  to  have  been  right  in  the  push 
themselves.  It  is  said  that  when  a  conflict  was  impending  in 
maritime  matters  at  that  time  the  head  high  cockalorum,  or 
whatever  his  Roman  title  may  have  been,  was  accustomed 
to  go  down  below  and  strengthen  the  attachment  of  each  of 
these  individuals  to  the  ship  by  means  of  a  good  stout  chain, 
attaching  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the  leg  of  each  slave  and 
the  other  end  to  a  padlock  fastened  to  the  ship.  After  having 
carefully  supervised- this  detail  himself,  he  went  up  stairs — 
pardon  my  dropping  into  nautical  terms — he  went  up  stairs 
free  from  all  care  and  worry  as  to  giving  any  orders  to  stand 
by  the  ship,  thinking  that  this  tangible  method  of  calling  the 
men’s  attention  to  the  attachment  was  stronger  even  than 
the  ownership  he  might  have  felt  in  the  ship.  However  much 
he  may  have  believed  in  the  moral  effect  of  kind  words  and 
loving  smiles,  they  didn’t  count  at  that  time. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  evening  the  high  cockalorum  of  this 
ship  attached  one  end  of  a  chain  to  me  and  another  to  the 
leg  of  this  table.  I  never  realized  so  fully  the  sensations  of 
the  galley  slave  as  I  have  this  evening  while  I  sat  here. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  jollying  about  an  incident 
of  mine  in  past  years.  I  feel  that  perhaps  an  explanation  is 
due.  A  little  unfortunate  matter  of  the  ownership  of  a  dress 
suit  back  some  distance  has  created  considerable  excitement. 
The  man  that  is  wearing  that  suit  now  should  be  making  my 
speeches.  I  don’t  feel  that  there  is  any  loss  without  some 
small  gain,  and  in  this  the  gain  has  been  considerable.  I 
think  that  that  little  gem  of  poetry  which  has  been  contrib¬ 
uted  to  our  literature  by  our  brother  Purington  is  worth  the 
dress  suit.  But  there  has  lately  been  a  development  as  to 
this  suit;  it  is  the  only  clew  I  have  as  to  its  whereabouts.  It 
occurred  with  my  friend  Manson — I  think  Manson  is  not  here. 
He  had  come  from  Boston,  you  know,  and  had  called  on  me, 
and  I  was  busy  scraping  up  the  fag  ends  of  a  hard  season, 
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and  I  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing  by  him;  so  I  took  him 
down  to  Mr.  Kohlsaat’s  pie  foundry,  and  we  discussed  the 
delicacies  there.  Then  I  took  him  to  the  dime  museum.  On 
the  way  over  to  the  museum  we  had  been  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  just  what  system  of  bean-eating  was  the  best,  and  I 
had  been  trying  to  learn  to  say  “a'ndvahntage,”  thinking  I 
might  go  to  Boston  some  time.  When  we  went  into  the  mu¬ 
seum  a  low  comedian  came  out  in  a  full  dress  suit — he  might 
be  said  to  be  a  low  comedian — a  very  low  comedian — and  he 
produced  and  exhibited  some  jokes  of  a  very  ancient  vintage; 
they  were  all  fruzzled  out  at  the  edges  with  constant  wear, 
and  all  covered  over  with  trade  marks,  price  marks,  and  moss 
and  rust.  Manson  turned  to  me  and  said:  “I  have  been 
making  a  study  in  Boston  of  the  effect  of  mind  upon  matter. 
We  have  concluded  that  there  is  such  an  effect,  and  we  have 
advanced  further  and  concluded  that  there  is  an  effect  of 
matter  upon  mind.  From  that  man’s  actions  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  you  turn  up  the  back  of  that  coat  you  will  find  your 
name  on  it,  for  I  recognize  those  old  moth-eaten  jokes  of 
yours.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Gentlemen,  you  will  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  last  speech  of  the  evening,  and  I 
know  the  speaker  will  do  justice  to  the  occasion.  He  requested 
me  to  call  on  him  last,  *o  that  he  could  hear  all  the  rest  of  the 
speeches  and  so  be  able  to  make  up  a  good  speech  himself.  1 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Snell,  of  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Snell:  Mr.  President — Immediately  after  this  banquet 
was  begun  I  saw  that  there  was  a  spirit  pervading  here  that 
ought  to  be,  if  possible,  caught  and  placed  upon  paper,  and, 
so  far  as  was  in  my  power,  I  tried  to  do  that,  and  perhaps 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  is  just  to  read  what  I  have  written 
and  say  nothing  more.  But  I  want  first  to  repeat  one  of 
Eli  Perkins's  little  stories.  It  may  be  a  chestnut,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  applies  very  well  to  the  present  occasion.  He 
tells  of  a  minister  out  in  Minnesota  who  had  had  some  pretty 
hard  usage  with  his  congregation,  and  he  was  getting  ready 
to  leave.  So  he  called  them  together,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  he  said:  ‘‘Brethren  and  Sisters:  I  don’t  believe  God 
loves  this  church,  because  none  of  you  ever  die.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  you  love  one  another,  because  none  of  you  get  married. 
I  don’t  believe  you  love  me,  because  you  don’t  pay  my  salary, 
and  your  donations  are  moldy  fruit  and  wormy  apples,  and 
‘By  your  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.’  Brethren,  I  tender  you 
my  resignation,  as  I  have  a  better  appointment,  even  that  of 
chaplain  of  the  Stillwater  penitentiary.  ‘Where  I  go  ye  can¬ 
not  come,  but  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.’  ” 

Now,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  if  that  minister  had  lived  in 
Cleveland,  and  had  had  such  brethren  as  we  have  had  here  to 
furnish  for  him  such  a  banquet  as  we  have  had,  he  would 
never  have  left.  With  these  remarks  I  will  read  you  what  I 
have  written: 

POEM  BY  MR.  SNELL. 

There  was  once  a  notable  banquet, 

Gotten  up  on  an  occasion  of  state, 

By  some  very  generous  brethren 

Who  lived  on  the  shores  of  a  lake. 

Each  guest  that  sat  at  this  table 
Had  donned  their  very  best  mail, 

His  trousers  were  creased  to  the  fashion 
If  his  coat  was  not  cut  swallow  tail. 

When  grace  had  been  said  by  the  parson, 

And  fastened  each  bouttonaire, 

The  clink  was  soon  heard  of  the  glasses, 

While  pledging  the  vintage  so  rare. 

Now  started  the  ‘‘Feasting  of  Reason,” 

And  once  more  refilling  the  bowl, 

While  our  toastmaster  rapped  with  the  gavel 
And  called  for  the  flow  of  the  soul. 


And  next  came  the  menu  of  blue  points, 

Consomme,  fillet  of  beef,  sauternes. 

With  planked  whitefish,  potatoes  and  mushrooms, 

Some  sweet  bread  croquettes,  peas  and  beans. 

Then  followed  a  very  nice  cream  brick, 

Some  free  lunch  cheese  from  the  bar, 

A  trifle  of  cake,  fruit  and  coffee, 

And  the  finishing  up  a  cigar. 

The  mistakes  of  each  life  may  be  many, 

Its  fortunate  appointments  be  few, 

But  the  calling  Brother  Egger3  for  toastmaster 
Proved  what  some  was  doing,  he  knew. 

For  while  boring  for  wit  is  quite  easy, 

It  depends  on  the  barrel  you  tap, 

But  our  brother  just  worked  to  perfection, 

And  brought  it  at  each  gavel  rap. 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  a  welcome 
Extends  in  so  pleasant  a  speech, 

That  later  we’ll  take  a  collection 
Of  thanks,  and  place  in  his  reach. 

Brother  Barkwill,  the  banker,  so  kindly 
Has  told  us  of  many  things  new; 

It’s  a  pleasure  to  know  he  makes  money, 

And  wish  he  would  tell  us  how,  too. 

We  have  thought  of  the  voice  of  the  parson 
As  belonging  to  marriage  and  death, 

'  But  hereafter  it  shall  always  be  coupled 
With  happiness,  pleasure  and  wealth. 

With  our  clay  we  will  also  mix  music, 

As  well  as  the  commingling  of  brains, 

And  keep  in  the  corner  a  piano 
For  the  typewriter  when  it  rains. 

The  proverbially  modest  Chicago 
Outdid  herself  in  the  fun, 

For,  while  wit  poured  forth  from  the  spigot, 

Eloquence  burst  from  the  bung. 

Not  only  the  bung  and  the  spigot, 

But  even  the  Gates  flew  ajar, 

And  once  and  again  entertained  us, 

As  often  in  times  near  and  far. 

Here  is  Alsip,  our  late  honored  President, 

And  Purington,  Chicago’s  pride, 

Also  Flood,  unceasingly  eloquent, 

Like  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

Mr.  Guenther,  the  lawyer,  you  heard  him — 

No  question  about  that  smooth  tongue; 

In  his  hands,  whatever  the  case  be, 

His  fee  and  your  case  will  be  won. 

Other  voices  have  given  us  pleasure, 

In  renaissance,  and  story,  and  joke, 

But  time  calls  a  halt  on  our  musings, 

For  the  wee  small  hours  have  stroke. 

But  first  let  us  drink  to  those  brethren 
Who,  failing  to  meet  with  us  here, 

Have  missed  one  of  life’s  greatest  pleasures 
Of  fellowship,  hope  and  good  cheer. 

Again,  let  us  raise  to  that  number, 

Once  with  us,  now  gone  evermore. 

And  trust  that  in  peace  and  in  pleasure 
They  rest  on  the  Evergreen  Shore. 

And  now  here’s  to  those  of  our  brothers 

Who,  opening  their  hands  and  their  hearts, 

Have  treated  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  nobly — 

God  bless  them  in  life’s  better  part! 

May  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  flourish  ever, 

And  its  members  once  again  meet 
As  each  crosses  over  the  river 

And  travels  the  golden-paved  street. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Snell’s  rhyme,  Mr.  B.  W.  Blair,  of 
Cincinnati,  suggested  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  local  manufact¬ 
urers,  and  Secretary  Randall  proposed  the  toast,  “May  the 
same  generous  hospitality  with  which  the  Cleveland  brick- 
makers  have  favored  us  be  ever  theirs.”  The  entire  assembly 
arose  in  response  and  cheered  heartily.  The  Toastmaster  de¬ 
clared  the  exercises  finished,  and  the  most  successful  pow-wow 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  at  an  end. 
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Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Steinkamper,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  F.  Williams,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Williams,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  J.  Baldwin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Lenderoth,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  Haven,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Graham,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Fickes,  Steubenville,  O. 

F.  L.  Phillips,  Scranton,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Loomis,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

D.  J.  Loomis  &  Sons,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q., 
Can. 

Thos.  Trainor,  Turner,  Ill. 

C.  W.  Hoff,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

E.  B.  Hall,  Toledo,  O. 

A.  E.  Macomber,  Toledo,  O. 

Ellis  Lovejoy,  Union  Furnace,  O. 
Rupright  Bros.  Van  Wert,  O- 
Jas.  H.  Beggs,  Wilmington,  D°I, 

W.  H.  West  &  Bros.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  A.  Ridgway,  Wabash,  Ind. 

A.  J.  Muller,  Washington,  La. 

R.  W.  Lyle,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Hugh  Mellon,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Fred  S.  Naugle,  Warren,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  B.  Crowell,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

B.  J.  Sheppard,  Winston,  N.  C. 

F.  W.  Bennett,  Wellington,  O. 

C.  McDermott,  Wellington,  O. 

F.  W.  Silver,  Wellsville,  O. 

B.  E.  Ladow,  Willoughby,  O. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O. 

A.  Thomas,  Wickliffe,  O. 

Herbert  E.  Stone,  Wickliffe,  O. 

A.  Hertzell  (Warren  Brick  Co.),  Warren, 
Pa. 

W.  C.  Riley  (Valley  Iron  Works),  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 

S.  A.  Williams,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

J.  F.  Pickett,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Root,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Geo.  T.  Dickover,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Norton,  York  Corner,  Me. 

Rufus  C.  Burton,  Zanesville,  O. 

A.  O.  Jones,  Zanesville,  O. 
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THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  GOES  MARCHING  ON. 


There  was  some  question  early  in  the  last  year  as  to  the 
propriety  of  holding  a  Convention  this  winter.  There  were 
many  who  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  skip  a  year  than  to 
risk  having  a  poorly  attended  meeting.  We  all  know  now  that 
they  were  mistaken.  It  is  a  matter  that  no  one  could  have  fore¬ 
seen.  The  tenor  of  a  Convention  is  dependent  upon  something 
more  than  the  literary  excellence  of  its  papers  or  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  of  what  they  contain.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  “esprit 
de  corps.”  An  organization  with  better  spirit  never  got  to¬ 
gether.  There  was  a  oneness  of  feeling,  a  harmony  of  action, 
a  willingness  to  give  and  take  which  has  never  been  excelled 
in  the  meetings  of  this  Association.  One  may  read  a  paper 
never  so  good,  one  well  considered,  but  if  it  be  not  properly 
received  in  spirit  it  will  avail  little.  In  addition  to  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  a  paper  there  must  be  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  audience.  At  the  last  meeting  no  one 
looked  for  a  large  Convention.  In  this  all  were  disappointed. 
In  point  of  numbers,  as  well  as  in  enthusiasm,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  successful.  People  who  come  to  a  Convention  at 
such  a  time  as  this  are  serious.  No  one  went  to  Cleveland  be¬ 
cause  business  was  particularly  flush,  because  they  were  over¬ 
worked  and  wanted  rest,  or  because  they  had  a  surplus  of 
capital  which  they  wished  to  disburse.  They  went  because 
they  sought  information,  and  the  result  augurs  well  for  the 
permanency  of  the  organization.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  a  conspicuous  member  of  this  organization,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  its  future,  said:  “The  great  work  of  the  National 
Brickmakers’  Association  has  been  done.  We  have  given  to 
the  clayworker  the  foundation  of  a  literature.  The  large  gen¬ 
eral  problems  have  been  worked  out.  This  body  will  become 
one  mainly  social,  and  in  the  end  exist  only  as  a  splendid 
memory.”  Even  that  was  a  mistake.  The  refinements  of  busi¬ 


ness,  the  nicer  technicalities  require  even  more  serious  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  broader  principles  which  are  more  readily  de- 
ceminated.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  a  permanency. 


THE  SOCIAL  FEATURE. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  other  features,  there  is  but 
one  opinidn  of  the  pow-wow.  It  was  a  most  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  It  started  right,  it  continued  right,  and  had  the  right 
end.  It  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  body:  its  intelligence,  its 
good  nature  and  its  social  qualities.  It  brought  all  together 
on  a  common  ground,  developed  a  state  of  mind  genial  and 
receptive;  worked  for  the  future  good  of  the  meeting.  The 
pow-wow  is  a  natural  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  organization.  It  has 
that  subtle  influence  meaning  so  much  in  the  high  spirit  of 
this  great  organization  which  could  not  but  result  disastrously 
if  separated  from  it.  Who  is  there  that  will  look  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  pow-wow  and  not  see  in  it  a  proper  con¬ 
nection  with  the  general  literature  of  the  Convention? 


THE  CITY  OF  CLEVELAND. 


Every  city  in  which  the  Convention  meets  leaves  its  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  on  the  members  of  the  Association.  It  is 
always  agreeable,  carries  with  it  pleasant  memories,  though 
not  always  of  the  same  kind.  We  will  always  remember 
Robert  Blee,  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  his  agreeable  person¬ 
ality,  his  splendid  social  qualities  and  his  righteous  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  own  city.  We  know  things  about  Cleveland  which 
we  never  dreamed  of  before.  We  knew  that  it  was  a  great, 
wide-awake,  Western  city,  but  we  did  not  know  that  it  was 
the  Glasgow  of  America.  We  did  not  know  that  it,  too,  had 
its  Clyde  and  that  Cleveland  is  the  second  shipbuilding  city 
in  the  world.  There  is  Glasgow,  and  then  there  is  Cleveland. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  to  make  an  American  proud.  And 
again,  we  w'ere  brought  into  contact  with  other  things  of  ma¬ 
terial  interest  of  that  great  city,  and  we  know  things  which 
it  is  good  for  us  to  know,  and  good  for  Cleveland  that  we 
should  know.  The  local  organization  did  all  that  could  be  done 
to  make  the  stay  pleasant.  The  Association  knows  what  the 
local  organization  is  made  of,  and  the  local  organization  un¬ 
derstands  the  National  Association  as  it  never  did  before.  The 
name  of  Cleveland  will  always  grace  a  bright  place  in  the 
history  of  our  Association. 


GOOD  TRADE  LITERATURE. 

The  man  who  least  needs  the  literature  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  will  be  its  closest  follower.  The  one  who  most  needs  it, 
the  ignoramus,  will  neglect  it.  The  literature  of  our  Con¬ 
ventions  is  constantly  taking  better  form.  Look  over  the 
exact  records  of  the  early  meetings  and  then  that  of  this 
year.  In  former  times  we  found  the  great  big  ideas  in  the 
rough— none  the  less  valuable  for  that.  But  now  there  are 
the  ideas  so  splendidly  expressed  in  a  general  way,  worked 
out  delicately  as  to  detail,  and  altogether  forming  a  record  of 
high,  scientifie,  as  well  as  literary  merit.  It  will  foster 
one’s  pride  in  this  body  to  look  over  the  report  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  with  the  mere  literary  idea  in  mind.  In  this  same 
connection  we  may,  with  pardonable  pride,  refer  to  this 
splendid  report.  That  we  are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers 
this  full  and  complete  record  of  the  Convention  in  so  short  a 
time  is  indeed  very  gratifying. 


Mayor  Blee  is  up  to  the  level  in  brick  art  at  this  time. 
He  said  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  legend  -was  “Any 
color  so  that  it  is  red.”  Now  in  the  brickmaking  business  it 
is  “Any  color  so  that  it  is  not  red.”One  cannot  answer  the 
question  at  this  time  as  to  the  color  of  the  brick  of  the 
future,  though  there  is  a  temptation  to  lift  one’s  head  in  the 
air,  look  up  and  say  “Polychrome.” 
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CONVENTION  ECHOES. 

Two  of  the  old  wheel  horses.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Eudaly, 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  spite  of  the  good  time 
that  we  were  having,  we  all  felt  that  there  was  something 
lacking.  If  Mr.  Adams  had  not  been  ill.  the  duties  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  our  own  State 
would  have  detained  him.  Mr.  Eudaly  was  ill.  There  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Association  who  did  not  recognize  his 
absence. 

* 

*  * 

There  is  no  occasion  for  making  comparison,  but  we  may 
say  that  President  Eggers  made  a  model  President.  He  was 
good  natured,  just,  exact  and  forceful.  The  Convention  was 
never  lacking  in  action.  He  never  allowed  business  to  drag. 
We  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  our  meetings  could  always 
be  presided  over  by  one  so  intelligent  and  forceful.  Mr. 
Eggers  has  had  large  experience  with  public  bodies.  The 
organization,  or  the  municipalty,  or  the  Commonwealth  which 
could  be  guided  by  his  firm  hand  would  be  fortunate  indeed. 

■Jfr 

*  -3fr 

It  is  sometimes  a  nice  thing  to  be  able  to  value  anything, 
barring  things  spiritual,  in  dollars  and  cents.  Mr.  Nickell  said: 
“I  joined  this  Association  at  Chicago  a  year  ago,  where  I 
come  in  contact  with  the  leading  brickmakers  of  the  United 
States.  I  gained  a  great  many  pointers  which  I  have  since 
put  into  use  in  our  work.  If  you  were  to  say  to  my  people 
to-day,  ‘Here  is  a  thousand  dollars,  eliminate  the  benefits  you 
have  received  through  this  Association,’  they  would  tell  you: 
‘Keep  the  thousand  dollars  and  we  will  keep  the  benefits.’  ” 

* 

vr  # 

It  was  a  fine  point  made  by  Mr.  Frank  McAvoy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  moral  benefit  of  the  Association  of  the 
younger  men  with  the  older.  He  made  the  point  that  it  was 
not  only  a  question  of  technical  training  and  increased  busi¬ 
ness  usefulness,  but  it  had  a  distinct  moral  influence.  “We  all 
know  the  older  men  are  highly  honored  in  the  different  cities 
—men  of  education,  clean,  honest  men— just  the  men  for  the 
younger  to  associate  with.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  younger  men  to  attend  even  if  there  were  no  brick¬ 
making  attached  to  it.” 

* 

Atlanta  is  the  Pheonix  of  the  South.  It  recreated  itself 
from  its  ashes.  Immediately  following  the  war  it  was  born 
again  and  born  right.  There  is  no  citj  in  the  South  possessing 
more  of  the  elements  of  greatness  than  Atlanta.  The  Atlanta 
exposition  of  years  ago  showed  the  high  spirit  of  progress 
and  the  vital  essence  which  goes  to  make  prosperity,  and  the 
exposition  to  be  held  there  this  fall  will  prove  that  Atlanta 
is  up  to  date.  Atlanta  is  now  under  discussion  as  a  meeting 
place  for  the  next  Convention.  The  man  who  made  the 
speech  on  the  new  South  came  from  Atlanta.  He  drew 
his  inspiration  from  that  city,  which  is  the  exponent  of  that 
idea.  It  brilliantly  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  new  South,  and 
we  hope  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  meeting  there. 

■& 

.V. 

A  larger  and  more  available  amount  of  space  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  exhibition  of  clay  products,  machinery,  etc.,  than 
has  been  obtainable  at  previous  Conventions,  and  it  was 
used  to  very  good  advantage  by  many  of  the  manufacturers 
of  improved  machinery  and  labor  saving  devices.  Most  of 
the  machinery  was  represented  by  models,  though  a  few  com¬ 
plete  machines  were  shown  in  operation.  Those  who  did  not 
care  to  exhibit  either  machinery  or  models  displayed  their 
catalogues  and  circulars  upon  tables  provided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  so  that  all  were  accommodated,  and  the  seeker  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  best  machine,  etc.,  was  accorded  a  warm 
welcome  and  at  once  made  to  “feel  at  home”  by  the  trade  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  know  so  well  how  best  to  entertain  prospective 
purchasers. 


THE  BADGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  first  impression  as  one  looked  in  upon  the  Convention 
was  that  each  member  was  wearing  a  bouquet,  for  the  lapel 
of  each  one  was  decorated  with  a  bright,  silvery  button,  from 
which  was  suspended  blue  and  red  silk  ribbons.  I  he  badge, 
though  no  more  artistic  than  those  of  previous  meetings,  af¬ 
fords  a  marked  contrast  with  them,  and  will  be  preserved  as 
a  pleasing  souvenir  of  the  meeting.  Those  unfortunates  who 


were  unable  to  attend  the  Convention  but  wish  to  have  one  of 
these  badges  can  obtain  same  from  the  Secretary.  That  offi¬ 
cial  also  requests  those  who  have  so  far  neglected  to  pay  their 
yearly  dues  to  communicate  with  him  on  that  important  duty. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Chicago,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Once  more  in  my  office  I  have  time,  to  think  over  the  three 
da3*s  in  Cleveland. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  numbers,  in  experience  and  intelli¬ 
gence  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  gathering  together 
of  the  clans  for  the  ninth  time.  I  have  ceased  to  apologize 
for  taking  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Convention.  I  simply 
can’t  help  it,  and  the  only  way  to  squelch  me  will  be  by  a 
special  resolution  limiting  the  number  of  times  I  shall  speak. 
It  is  the  one  meeting  of  the  year  that  I  thoroughly  enjoy,  and 
I  simply  wish  to  say  that  if,  in  my  positive  way  of  speaking 
or  my  dogmatic  statements,  I  trod  on  the  toes  of  any  other 
member  I  sincerely  apologize.  I  left  Cleveland  with  only 
pleasant  recollections  of  the  best  trade  convention  ever  held 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  attended  many  banquets,  but 
none  that  was  so  nearly  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements,  and 
at  which  all  those  airangements  were  so  completely  carried 
out  as  the  one  at  the  Hollenden  on  the  12th  of  February,  1895. 
The  committee  of  the  Cleveland  brickmakers  deserve  far  more 
fulsome  praise  than  was  accorded  them  by  the  Resolution 
Committee.  From  first  to  last  the  Convention  was  a  success, 
and  I  congratulate  mjself  that  I  stood  out  for  a  Convention, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Association  that  its  efforts  were  so 
ably  seconded  by  all  its  individual  members.  God  bless  al¬ 
ways  the  noble  men  and  women  who  contributed  to  it. 

Sincerely  your  friend,  D.  V.  PURIXGTON. 
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OHIO  BRICK,  TILE  AND  DRAINAGE  ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings  of  its  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention. 


The  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association  met  in ‘the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  in  Cleveland,  Feb.  13, 
1895,  with  Vice  President  W.  B.  McClure,  Warsaw,  O.,  in  the 
Chair. 

Vice  President  McClure:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
you  will  please  come  to  order.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
order  of  business. 

Secretary  Justice:  The  first  order  of  business,  according 
to  the  programme,  is  the  enrollment  of  members,  but  as  we 
have  already  attended  to  this  work  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  take  up  the  next  number,  reports  of  members  on  the 
year’s  work.  The  gentlemen  will  please  respond  as  their 
names  are  called. 

F.  Halbeissen:  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  anything  en¬ 
couraging  in  the  tile  business  in  our  section  of  the  country. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  scarcely  any  factories  running  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  prospects  are  rather  poor. 

IT.  Petty,  Amherst:  I  have  had  a  good  season  and  have 
sold  all  my  tile. 

D.  M.  Potter,  Green  Springs:  We  made  our  usual  run  the 
past  season  and  have  had  a  fair  trade. 

Mr.  Everal:  I  represent  my  father,  J.  W.  Everal,  and  the 
past  year  we  made  more  tile  than  ever  before.  Our  trade  has 
been  good  and  the  prospects  for  next  season  are  good  for 
hollow  brick  especially,  and  we  expect  to  make  a  great  many 
more  brick  than  we  have  heretofore. 

E.  II.  Cook,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.:  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  much  of  a  report  to  make.  We  have  had  a  good  season 
to  make  tile  and  have  sold  a  good  many,  but  have  not  made 
much  money.  We  are  going  to  keep  at  it  another  year,  and 
hope  we  will  find  sales  better  than  in  the  past. 

E.  Biglow,  West  View:  We  made  about  the  usual  amount 
of  ware  and  have  had  a  good  trade  in  brick,  having  sold  all 
of  them,  but  we  only  sold  about  one-half  the  tile  we  made. 
Have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  but  we  hope  for  a  good  spring 
trade. 

Mr.  Elliott,  Rittman:  We  have  had  only  a  fair  trade. 
About  the  first  of  June  dry  weather  set  in,  and  that  and  t1 
hard  times  together  spoiled  our  trade,  but  it  looks  now  as 
though  we  would  have  a  good  trade  from  now  on. 

S.  Fisher  &  Son,  Milan:  We  make  drain  tile,  and  on- 
trade  was  good  until  fall.  The  winter  trade  has  been  very 
quiet,  and  we  hope  the  spring  will  take  some  of  the  stock  off 
our  hands. 

Fred  Wise,  Mansfield,  O.:  We  have  had  a  fair  trade  and 
are  pretty  well  sold  out. 

Secretary  Justice:  The  next  on  the  programme  is  the 
PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  W.  B.  McClure,  Warsaw,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention— In  the  absence  of  our  worthy 
and  esteemed  President,  Mr.  Everal,  who  is  now  in  California 
for  his  health,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  preside  over  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  this  Convention.  I  wish  that  I  could  congratulate 
the  tile  manufacturers  and  all  the  clayworkers  of  this  country 
upon  the  closing  of  a  prosperous  season  and  the  advent  of 
one  still  more  promising,  but,  as  I  am  unable  to  do  so,  I  have 
no  better  advice  to  offer  than  offered  by  Mr.  Billingsley  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Drainage  Journal,  where  he  says, 
“Stand  by  your  posts,  and  when  prosperity  arrives  you  will 
be  doing  business  at  the  old  stand.” 

If  the  year  1894  has  been  partially  a  disappointment  to 
many  of  us,  yet  if  its  lessons  have  become  rooted  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  principle,  namely,  in  years  of  prosperity  do  not  involve 
ourselves  so  deep  financially  that  when  stringency  does  occur 
wre  are  sure  to  suffer  severe  financial  reverses.  If  this  lesson 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  clayworkers  of  this  country,  the 
year  1S94  will  in  due  time  bring  its  reward.  The  Ohio  Tile, 
Brick  and  Drainage  Association  meets  this  evening  under  the 


most  favorable  circumstances  of  any  Convention  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  It  should  be  the  desire  of  every  member  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  I  believe  it  is,  to  extend  our  gratitude  to 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  their  liber¬ 
ality  in  extending  to  us  the  privilege  of  attending  their  Con¬ 
vention. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  some  experience  in  helping  to 
secure  a  programme  for  our  State  Conventions  know  how 
difficult  it  was  to  secure  papers  upon  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  Many  of  our  members  are  interested  in  brick  manu¬ 
facturing.  We  assure  you,  gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  that  we  appreciate  your  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  State  Association,  and  that  we  consider  it  a 
great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  in  Convention  and  listen  to 
the  masters  of  the  art  of  brick  manufacturing  discuss  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  we  are  interested. 

As  we  meet  in  Convention  to  advance  our  interests  socially 
and  intellectually,  we  trust  that  each  and  every  member  will 
freely  give  any  information  which  he  may  have  that  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  Association  or  clayworking  generally.  We 
hope  that  there  will  not  be  a  member  of  this  Association  who 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  information  who  will  leave  this  Con¬ 
vention  without  obtaining  it.  If  the  papers  fail  to  develop 
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the  particular  information  you  desire,  make  your  wants  known 
through  the  question  box,  and  by  so  doing  we  feel  confident 
you  will  be  benefited. 

Of  the  many  excellent  papers  upon  the  programme,  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  subject  of  “Our  Public  Highways,”  and  when 
the  subject  is  before  us  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  attention  its 
importance  demands. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  1  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  our  school  for  the  education  of  clayworkers,  located  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.  We  believe  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  clay¬ 
workers  is  a  necessity.  The  idea  that  any  person  can  be  a 
successful  clayworker — and  many  other  delusions  that  have 
followed  clayworking — are  being,  and  ought  to  be.  relegated 
to  the  rear.  What  has  the  future  generation  of  clayworkers 
done  to  us  that  we  desire  to  see  them  pass  over  the  same 
rocky  path,  strewn  with  uncertainty,  and  in  many  instances 
financial  disaster,  that  it  has  been  our  lot  to  traverse?  Rather, 
let  us  desire  that  all  future  clayworkers  will  reason  from 
cause  to  effect,  based  upon  scientific  principles;  that  they 
will  improve  the  quality  and  designs  of  their  fathers;  that 
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everywhere  that  clay  products  are  used  now  they  shall  be 
used  then,  and  that  many  new  avenues  may  be  opened  by 
their  skill  and  progress.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  this  Association  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  a 
higher  education  for  the  future  clayworkers,  that  they  will 
be  amply  able  to  meet  every  demand  of  beauty  and  archi¬ 
tectural  design  required  by  our  most  artistic  people. 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  opinion  heretofore,  there 
should  be  but  one  opinion  now,  and  that  should  be  to  give  our 
school  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Even  silence  upon  the  part 
of  clayworkers  until  the  merits  of  the  school  are  thoroughly 
tested  is  detrimental.  A  school  for  the  technical  education  of 
clayworkers,  under  the  management  of  Prof.  Edward  Orton, 
Jr.,  supported  by  the  trade  journals  and  clayworkers  of  this 
country,  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  a  success. 

Secretary  Justice:  The  next  number  is  a  paper  by  E.  H. 
Cook,  of  Grand  Blanc,  Micb. 

A  FEW  THINGS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  TILE  MAKING. 

BY  E.  H.  COOK. 

I  wish  to  speak  only  on  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  from 
our  common  clays,  as  it  is  with  them  only  that  I  have  had  any 
experience. 

First,  we  have  in  Michigan,  among  others,  a  kind  of  clay 
that  is  found  in  low  places — we  call  it  a  blue  bottom  clay.  It 
is  a  nice  clay  to  work,  dry  and  burn.  It  is  fine  grained,  plas¬ 
tic.  and  runs  throuerh  the  machine  smooth  and  nice.  It  is 
tough  enough  to  handle  while  green  without  getting  out  of 
shape,  dries  without  cracking,  and  will  stand  a  high  degree  of 
heat  without  melting,  making  a  nice  clay  to  burn.  It  burns  a 
light  colored  tile  with  a  light  shade  of  pink.  It  is  a  good 
seller,  and  gives  good  satisfaction  to  the  buyer.  But  where  it 
is  found  it  is  generally  low  and  cannot  be  drained  easily;  so 
to  use  it  we  have  to  draw  the  clay  out  of  the  bank  and  pile 
it  upon  higher  ground,  where  the  winter’s  frost  and  spring 
rains  can  have  access  to  it;  then  it  becomes  one  of  the  best  of 
clays  to  work.  But  this  is  an  added  expense  that  but  few  of 
us  can  stand  in  this  day  of  competition. 

Then  we  have  another  clay  that  is  entirely  different — an 
upland  yellow  clay,  with  some  sand  mixed  through  it,  that  is 
impossible  to  work  when  it  becomes  dry,  and  it  has  no  tough- 
-  ness  if  you  wet  it;  it  is  sticky  and  soft,  so  that  it  will  not 
feed  through  the  machine,  and  even  when  you  can  get  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  it  will  feed  through  it  will  heat  and  crack  as  the 
column  comes  from  the  machine.  To  overcome  this,  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  is  to  cover  the  entire  bank  with  straw.  Then  it  will 
keep  moist  through  the  dryest  weather,  and  it  does  not  lose 
its  toughness.  Then  use  the  least  amount  of  mixing  that  is 
possible,  and  you  have  a  good  tile — one  that  dries  easily,  burns 
a  good  bright  red,  will  stand  lots  of  freezing,  has  a  good  ring, 
and  is  a  little  better  seller  than  its  light  colored  neighbor. 

Study  your  clay.  Watch  it.  See  that  it  is  prepared  just 
right,  and  any  tile  machine  will  make  tile  faster  than  the 
men  can  handle  them  right.  The  whole  secret  of  a  machine  is 
to  have  the  clay  just  right.  To  quote  Morgan  Wood  in  a  re¬ 
cent  lecture  on  “American  Nuts,  Cracked  and  Uncracked,”  in 
speaking  of  the  politics  of  this  country,  he  says:  “There  are 
a  great  many  good  men  in  the  Republican  party — a  few  bad 
ones,  perhaps — not  many.  A  great  many  bad  men  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party — a  few  good  ones,  perhaps — not  many.”  The  tile 
machines  are  all  good  Republicans. 

Before  you  locate  on  any  clay  bank,  before  you  buy  any 
machinery,  send  a  good  sample  of  the  clay  to  the  machine 
men.  Let  them  work  it  thoroughly,  test  and  try  it.  Then  buy 
what  they  can  honestly  recommend;  and,  of  course,  they  will 
be  honest  with  you.  If  you  intend  to  start  a  new  yard,  be 
sure  that  you  have  a  first  class  clay;  then  first  class  machin¬ 
ery,  plenty  of  power,  lots  of  dry  room  and  good  down-draft 
kilns,  together  with  plenty  of  push,  pluck  and  money.  Then 
in  ten  years  you  can  have  enough  capital  to  retire  from  ac¬ 
tive  life — perhaps. 

Now  you  are  equipped  with  a  first  class  outfit.  You  have 
a  number  one  round  down-draft  kiln,  not  less  than  twenty- 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  high  enough  to  set  sixteen  courses 
of  thirteen -inch  tile.  You  have  made  your  first  kiln  of  tile, 
got  them  dry,  and  your  kiln  full,  ready  to  fire;  if  so,  you  are 
in  a  hurry  to  get  some  tile  burned. 

The  clay  and  machinery  all  worked  nicely.  It  bothered 


you  some  to  get  the  tile  up  to  the  setter,  but  at  last  you  are 
ready  to  light  your  fires.  You  get  your  coal  oil  and  matches, 
and  the  first  kiln  has  been  fired.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the 
fires  are  burning  brightly,  the  watersmoke  is  pouring  out  of 
the  stack — everything  is  working  smoothly.  Of  course,  it  is 
a  newr  kiln,  and  you  saw  that  the  bands  are  tight.  In  about 
twenty-four  hours  you  think  that  the  watersmoke  ought  to  be 
nearly  off,  and  you  increase  your  fires — slowly,  of  course — and 
still  the  watersmoke  pours  out  of  the  stack.  You  will  wait 
another  six  hours;  then  you  know  the  kiln  must  be  ready  to 
stand  more  fire.  So  you  fill  the  fire  boxes  up  full  of  wood — 
still  there  is  steam  pouring  out  of  the  stack.  But  you  say  it 
is  only  from  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  as  it  is  all  green,  and  you 
will  risk  it.  The  fires  are  kept  burning  harder  and  harder; 
the  fire  boxes  have  become  red,  and  forty-eight  hours  have 
rolled  by;  the  night  man  comes  on  to  work;  you  go  home  to 
dream  of  the  golden— or  is  it  silver? — dollars  that  will  soon 
be  yours. 

In  the  morning  you  go  back  to  see  how  everything  is  get¬ 
ting  on.  You  open  the  peep  holes  and  look  in;  it  is  a  little 
red  at  the  top  hole,  or  about  ten  courses  from  the  top.  You 
can  easily  get  it  red  to  the  bottom  by  noon;  still  you  have 
only  gained  three  courses,  and  night  comes  before  the  tile 
are  red  hot  to  the  bottom. 

Just  before  you  leave  for  the  night  one  of  the  bands  breaks. 
Well,  what  can  you  do?  You  get  the  men  out  and  bolt  it 
together  and  back  to  place,  and  go  home  to  supper,  thinking 
that  your  kiln  will  be  finished  by  morning.  During  the  night 
another  band  breaks;  the  night  man  loosens  the  others,  and 
they  stay  all  right.  Morning  comes,  and  you  go  to  the  yard 
expecting — yes,  knowing— that  the  kiln  will  be  finished.  Is  it? 

Just  before  you  went  home  last  night  a  customer  drove  up 
with  a  load  of  wood,  mostly  second  growth  oak  and  hickory, 
and  you  had  him  unload  it  at  the  kiln.  The  burner  has  been 
using  this  the  same  as  he  did  the  soft  wood  he  had  for  the 
other  fire  boxes,  and  you  find  upon  your  arrival  at  the  kiln 
that  he  has  melted  part  of  the  tile;  some  of  them  have  fallen 
into  the  fire  box  and  plugged  that  one  up.  The  burner  never 
noticed  that  that  part  of  the  wood  made  such  an  intense  heat 
until  the  tile  began  to  fall  into  the  fire  box.  You  do  not  know 
how  much  of  the  ware  is  spoiled,  but  you  hope  for  the  best, 
and  say  that  it  must  not  happen  again.  Well,  is  the  kiln 
done?  You  hope  so,  but  to  make  sure  you  think  best  to  keep 
on  until  noon.  In  the  meantime  you  have  measured  the  set¬ 
tle  at  the  top  of  kiln;  you  have  an  idea  that  on  sixteen  courses 
of  tile  you  need  about  four  inches  settle,  and  as  you  go  on  the 
crown  to  measure  you  are  surprised  to  find  that  you  have 
only  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches  settle.  The  fires  must  be 
kept  burning  until  night.  You  fire  very  carefully  all  day, 
and  watch  the  color  of  your  fire  boxes,  and  do  the  best  you 
know  how;  but  you  do  not  get  settle  enough.  You  decide  to 
stay  by  the  kiln  until  it  is  done.  About  midnight  you  try 
your  settle  again;  you  have  three  inches;  that  is  good.  As 
everything  is  all  right,  you  will  try  and  get  a  little  sleep — the 
night  man  can  keep  as  good  a  watch  as  you.  You  leave  in¬ 
structions  how  to  fire,  and  to  be  called  in  an  hour.  During 
this  hour  you  dream  all  sorts  of  dreams,  live  three  or  four 
lives,  and  wake  up  to  find  another  small  melt  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  kiln  from  the  other.  The  man  says  that  it  was 
the  last  fire  you  put  in.  Can  you  deny  it?  You  do  in  your 
mind,  but  are  you  certain?  As  it  is  only  a  small  one,  you  pass 
it  by,  and  conclude  to  close  up  the  kiln  and  chance  the  result. 

What  is  it?  About  one-half  of  the  top  six  or  seven  courses 
of  tile  are  melted  out  of  shape;  in  the  center  of  the  kiln  you 
get  some  number  one  tile,  but  in  the  bottom  they  are  blown 
or  scaled,  caused  by  firing  too  heavy  before  the  watersmoke 
is  all  off.  When  the  kiln  is  empty  you  have  taken  out  from 
two  to  three  hundred  dollars  of  number  one  tile,  and  one  to 
two  hundred  dollors’  worth  of  number  two  or  culls.  That  is 
a  good  average  for  the  first  kiln— perhaps  you  will  do  better 
next  time. 

But  why  not  have  every  kiln  just  right?  How  will  you  do 
it?  you  say.  I  think  that  all  things  are  possible;  but  to  begin 
with,  we  must  send  a  sample  of  our  clay  and  have  it  tested 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  burn  it  right. 
Then  have  heat  registers  in  our  kilns  that  will  be  simple  and 
cheap,  •  so  that  any  man  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  near  the 
melting  point  the  tile  are. 

Why  not  fire  a  boiler  without  a  steam  gauge  or  safety 
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valve?  Of  course,  you  can  tell  how  much  steam  you  have  In 
a  boiler  by  the  color  of  your  fires.  Oh,  yes!  But  where  is 
the  man  that  would  stay  around  that  boiler?  Your  kiln  has 
no  steam  gauge  or  safety  valve,  except  the  burners’  eyes  and 
the  owner’s  pocket. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  heat  register  that  would  answer  the 
purpose,  but  I  do  think  it  is  the  most  necessary  improvement 
that  the  tile  men  need.  Is  it  not  practicable  and  possible? 

Now,  just  a  few  words  about  our  help.  We  always  try  and 
get  the  best  in  the  market — men  that  are  in  their  places  at 
seven  o’clock  six  days  in  the  week— men  that  will  do  as  you 
say  and  when  you  say,  whether  right  or  wrong.  But  be  sure 
you  are  right;  then  the  men  will  have  confidence  in  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage.  Always  have  a  good  word  for  every  one;  keep 
them  good-natured,  and  they  will  stay  by  you.  Employ  men 
that  love  this,  their  country— men  that  are  for  America,  with 
a  big  A.  It  is  the  foreign  element  of  the  laboring  class  that 
is  to  be  feared.  Let  some  other  man  employ  them. 

One  question,  and  I  am  done.  How  many  of  our  brother 
tilemakers  know  how  much  a  rod  of  tile  costs  them  by  the 
time  you  have  the  money  in  your  pocket?  If  you  do  not,  just 
how  do  you  know  what  they  can  be  sold  for?  If  we  would 
succeed  we  must  get  a  hustle  on  and  find  out,  each  for  him¬ 
self,  about  the  small  leaks  in  the  business,  as  we  make  tile 
for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  and  not  for  the  pleasure,  although 
I  am  never  so  happy  as  I  am  when  the  wheels  are  turning 
and  the  tile  are  moving.  ’Tis  music  to  me. 

Vice  President  McClure;  The  paper  just  read  is  before 
you.  Let  us  discuss  it  with  a  vim  and  vigor. 

A  Member:  I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  gentleman  knows 
when  his  tile  is  burned  sufficiently. 

Mr.  Cook:  I  know  by  the  settle. 

A  Member;  We  can  burn  the  top  tile  thoroughly,  but  fail 
to  get  those  on  the  bottom  hard  enough.  How  do  you  remedy 
this? 

Mr.  Cook;  It  is  a  mistake  to  overburn.  With  the  kilns  we 
have  at  the  present  time  I  can  burn  every  tile  in  a  kiln  just 
exactly  alike,  if  they  are  set  equally  true  and  even  through¬ 
out  the  kiln.  But  my  idea  is  to  have  a  heat  register  in  each 
fire  box  and  one  in  the  bottom  of  your  kiln,  and  have  it  so 
there  is  a  dial  or  something  on  the  outside  that  the  burner 
can  see.  and  he  can  keep  the  kiln  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
There  is  no  man  who  can  tell  the  exact  heat  by  the  color  of 
the  fire  alone. 

Mr.  Blaser:  Have  you  a  heat  register  in  your  kiln? 

Mr.  Cook:  No.  sir.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Blaser:  Then  you  want  some  one  to  invent  one.  We 
have  had  the  same  difficulty  in  our  experience  that  you  have; 
that  is,  I  imagine  it  is  your  experience,  in  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  tile  in  the  same  kiln,  especially  with  the  first 
two  or  three  kilns  we  burned  with  the  down  draft.  We  have 
burned  our  tile  with  the  up  draft  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  We  were  getting  along  very  well,  but  thought  we 
would  put  in  the  up  draft  kiln.  I  had  an  idea  we  could  not 
hurt  our  clay  in  an  up  draft  kiln  and  I  fired  away.  Even 
told  one  of  our  burners  that  I  knew  his  business,  but  I  did 
not.  I  think  the  melting  of  the  top  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  are  too  anxious  at  the  beginning  to  get  your  kiln  done. 
If  you  will  sit  down  and  rest  and  wait  until  the  fires  work 
through,  you  will  find  no  kiln  that  you  cannot  burn  as  uni¬ 
formly  as  you  like. 

I.  M.  Justice  I  want  to  speak  a  word  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  burning.  My  experience  is  that  in  burning  a  round 
down  draft  kiln  the  burner  is  at  sea  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  no  means  of  seeing  his  fires  properly.  The  construction 
of  a  round  down  draft  kiln  is  against  a  skilled  burner  doing 
good  work  from  the  fact  that  he  cannot  see  but  one  fire  at  a 
time.  He  must  go  on  top  of  his  kiln  and  look  down  through 
the  peep  hole  on  top.  and  he  can  see  only  one  fire.  He  passes 
on  to  the  next,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  can  tell 
whether  the  fire  is  as  hot  as  the  one  he  left.  If  the  kiln  is 
constructed  so  he  can  see  one-half  of  the  fires  through  one 
peep  hole,  he  can  tell  that  the  whole  top  of  the  kiln  is  of  an 
even  heat,  and  by  having  the  other  peep  holes  round  through 


the  center  of  the  kiln  and  through  the  bottom  you  have  a 
clear  view  of  the  ware  in  the  kiln,  and  the  rest  requires  but 
little  skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  burner.  These 
fellows  with  round  down  draft  kilns  should  get  some  device 
so  the  man  using  them  can  see  what  he  is  doing.  With  a 
square  kiln  you  can  see  this. 

Mr.  Elliott:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  men  can 
look  into  a  tile  kiln  until  the  day  of  judgment  and  not  know 
anything  about  it;  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  white  heat  or  a 
black  heat?  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  burn  tile,  who  can 
look  into  a  peep  hole  and  know  when  the  heat  is  at  the  right 
point. 

Mr.  Everal :  We  use  the  Eudaly  kiln,  a  common,  round 
down  draft  kiln,  and  all  of  them  are  round.  We  can  take  a 
Eudaly  kiln  and  burn  from  top  to  bottom  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  courses  on  top.  and  those  two  courses 
will  be  lighter  than  the  majority  of  the  kiln.  Of  course,  one 
has  to  understand  his  heat,  or  he  cannot  burn  his  material 
as  he  would  like  to  have  it.  He  cannot  make-  a  successful 
burn  unless  he  understands  how  much  heat  his  clay  will 
stand.  I  may  go  to  some  other  factory  and  look  into  the  kii” 
and  say  that  the  heat  is  too  great,  that  they  ought  to  raise  it 
when  probably  their  kiln  would  be  hot  enough  for  their  ware. 
In  regard  to  telling  the  heat  in  the  kiln  and  seeing  it,  a 
burner  oftentimes  has  the  time  to  go  on  his  kiln  and  look  in 
the  peep  holes  and  see  how  hot  his  fires  are,  and  he  can  carry 
in  his  mind  from  one  to  another  and  know  whether  it  is  the 
right  heat,  and  you  can  make  just  as  successful  a  burn  in  a 
round  kiln  as  you  can  in  a  square  kiln.  About  seven  years 
ago  we  had  square  kilns,  and  we  have  had  better  burns  since 
we  put  in  the  round  kilns  than  we  ever  had  before. 

Vice  President  McClure:  How  many  men  using  round 
down  draft  kilns  can  tell  when  they  get  a  kiln  done?  I  see 
ten  hands. 

Mr.  Cook:  That  makes  me  think.  We  held  up  our  hands, 

some  of  us  and  some  did  not.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  has 
taken  us  from  one  to  five  years  to  learn  how  to  know 
whether  our  kilns  are  done,  or  how  to  burn  our  kilns,  and 
haven’t  we  spent  money  and  thrown  many  tile  out  into  the 
rubbish  pile  that  should  have  gone  into  good  tile,  just  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  know  how? 

Vice  President  McClure:  I  think  our  friend  Mr.  Tike 
could  tell  us  something  about  this  question. 

Mr.  Pike:  The  way  I  teli  when  our  kilns  are  done  is  by 
looking  at  them.  I  say  I  would  do  that  in  my  case,  because 
we  have  learned  our  clay.  I  might  go  into  the  yard  of  the 
gentleman  who  read  the  paper  and  look  into  his  kiln,  and  it 
might  be  exactly  the  same  that  I  use,  and  I  would  know 
nothing  about  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  know  nothing  about 
his  clay.  Some  clay  will  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  very  high 
heat  for  24  hours,  and  other  clays  12  hours.  While 
we  held  up  our  hands,  perhaps  we  fibbed  a  little.  I  felt 
ashamed  when  I  held  up  my  hand.  I  take  part  of  that  back, 
because  I  know  nothing  about  other  people’s  clay  and  they 
know  nothing  about  mine. 

There  is  one  point  the  paper  brought  up,  and  that  is  pyro¬ 
meters— a  measure  of  heat.  They  had  this  kind  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  about  ten  years  ago.  I  bought  one  (I  always  have  to 
buy  everything  that  comes  along  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  times),  and  it  cost  me  $100.  and  we  put  a  hole  through 
the  side  of  the  kiln  and  put  the  rods  in  and  put  our  dial  up. 
It  looked  like  that  999  engine  that  we  saw  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
Every  one  who  came  along  wanted  to  know  what  it  was. 
We  told  them  it  was  a  “pyrometer”—  a  great,  long  word,  you 
know,  and  sounded  big.  “What  is  it  for?”  was  the  next 
question.  “A  measurer  of  heat;  we  can  tell  just  where  we 
keep  our  fires.”  Well,  the  first  time  we  used  it  we  melted 
the  kiln  so  we  had  to  take  it  out  with  crowbars;  it  was  just 
one  mass.  Well,  we  looked  at  this  pyrometer  and  found  it 
was  stuck  and  would  not  register  as  we  thought  it  would. 
They  sent  a  man  to  fix  it,  and  said  it  would  now  run  all 
right.  We  tried  it  three  times  without  success,  and  then 
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On  the  Midway  Plaisance  of  the  Cleveland  Meeting. 


I  am  back  home  again,  and  as  I  sit  in  the  chimney  corner 
with  my  good  old  pipe,  I  can  see  in  the  smoke,  as  it  curls  lazily 
upward,  pictures  that  bring  hack  many  very  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  my  trip  to  Cleveland.  The  first  old  friend  to  grasp  my 
hand  was  Lew  Thorne— genial,  good-hearted  Lew — the  able 
representative  of  J.  W.  Renfield  &  Son.  Then  followed  in 
quick  succession,  jovial  Ilammerschmidt,  Pike  (the  new 
discovery),  D.  V.  Purington  (sole  representative  of  the 
Chicago  B.  M.  A.),  Snell  (open  to  meet  all  comers), 
Carson  (of  dry  press  fame),  Wallace  and  Cunningham  (the 
Big  Wonders),  Wilford  (who  wras  “caned”  for  building  a 
continuous  kiln),  Perfection  Raymond,  McAvoy  and  Flood 
(that  egregious  combination),  Boyd  (who  got  the  only  award), 
and  Simpson  ( who  got  one,  too),  Batley  (who  keeps  stiff  mud 
men  guessing),  Crafts  (who  made  brick  B.  C.),  and  Stiles  (whose 
hearty  shake  and  pleasant  smile  make  a  man  forget  the  hard 
times) ;  Wolff  (the  iron-clad,  little,  but  Oh  my  !) ;  and  many 
more  whose  names  are  only  omitted  on  account  of  space,  but  I 
can  see  them  all  in  the  smoke  from  my  pipe.  (Please  don’t 
misunderstand  me  here ;  I  don’t  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  are  going  up  in  smoke,  like  the  profit  from  an  up-draft 
kiln;  it  is  the  prices  I  want  to  go  up,  paving  brick  to  go  down, 
and  the  profits  to  be  continuous.)  In  the  language  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Thos.  Flood,  “  Where  am  1  (h)at?”  This  brings  to  my  mind 
friend  Morrison,  who  was  sorely  missed,  especially  by  “  Gates,” 
who  was  minus  his  target ;  and  right  here  I  would  like  to  say 
that  all  the  absentees,  Eudaly,  Morrison,  Blaffer,  JDingee,  Beggs 
and  others,  have  my  sincere  sympathy — they  can  never  esti¬ 
mate  their  loss. 

Let  me  see?  I  was  walking  up  to  the  desk  to  register  my 
name,  something  like  this,  Vitrified  Brick,  Pavington,  Good  Road 
Co.,  N.  Y.  As  I  looked  at  the  weary  clerk,  trying  to  decipher 
my  brick-yard  hieroglyphics,  I  was  very  forcibly  reminded  of 
Charles  Lederer’s  advice,  “Now,  gentlemen,  don’t  be  too  hard  on 
the  clerk,  his  is  a  hard  job.”  After  I  was  duly  and  legally 
adopted  as  a  guest  of  the  only  hotel  in  Cleveland,  I  was  “sent 
up”  (mind  this  was  before  Major  Blee  made  his  famous  procla¬ 
mation),  by  special  elevator,  to  9999.  And  here  again  another 
thought  strikes  me,  that  this  was  not  the  only  elevating  influ¬ 
ence  used  in  the  Hollenden  during  Convention  week. 

A  walk  down  (you  know  you  have  got  to  be  down  before  you 
can  be  elevated)  to  the  exhibition  room  could  not  fail  to  be 
profitable.  Pass  inside  the  door  and  to  your  left  Penfield’s  ag¬ 
gregation  of  machinery  in  motion  arrested  your  attention.  I 
don’t  care  how  long  you  have  been  in  the  business.  You  could 
not  pass  that  exhibit  without  stopping  to  see  how  the  blamed 
thing  works.  To  your  right  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  dryer  cars  by 
the  Ball  Bearing  Car-wheel  Co.,  under  the  able  representation 
of  J.  W.  Hornsey.  They  show  an  immense  stride  in  this  branch. 
Next  we  encounter  a  Central  Machine  Works  Repress,  the  Big 
Wonder  stiff  mud  machinery,  and  Chamber’s  elegant  working 
model  of  their  “  world  beater,”  while  on  numerous  stands  were 
exhibited  samples  of  dry-press  brick  from  the  Simpson,  Boyd 
and  U.  S.  machines;  marvels  of  beauty  and  finish,  from  Ray¬ 
mond’s  Perfection  repress  and  paving  brick  made  in  various 
states,  on  various  machines  and  burned  in  various  kilns.  You 
could  see  “Monarch”  machinery,  “McGraw”  moulds  and 
“  Mershon  ”  pallets  and  toothpicks  (oh,  yes,  I  got  one).  The 
“  Standard  ”  dryer  was  represented  by  literature  valuable  from 
its  educational  qualities,  and  by  men  equally  ready  to  give  in¬ 
formation  or  book  an  order. 

One  of  the  Decatur  Leader’s  pen-wipers  found  its  way  into 
my  pockets  (by  the  way  did  you  see  “Frazer”),  as  did  Henry 
Martins  beautiful  calendar  and  that  of  the  Rutter  &  Renkert 
improved  smoke-burning  down-draft  kiln.  The  Cummer  dryer 
(should  that  be  Coming?)  and  Williams  Pulverizer  and  Screens, 
were  very,  very  much  in  evidence.  Also  a  trip  around  the 
alley  to  Bonnot  Company’s  exhibit  could  not  fail  to  pay  even 
the  most  causual  observer.  I  fear  me  these  reminiscences 
are  already  too  protracted  so  must  close,  but  I  can  not  do  so 
without  mentioning  some  of  the  pictures  that  appear  in  the 
smoke,  and  are  painted  indelibly  on  my  memory.  I  see  Ittner 
and  Alsip  (our  very  worthy  ex-presidents),  Egger  (who  is), 
Frank  McAvoy  (who  may  be),  Richardson,  McGraw,  Howard, 
Sibley,  Billingsley,  Taylor,  Blair,  Orton,  our  honorable  and 
worthy  secretary,  Randall,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in 
importance,  our  handsome  and  efficient  stenographer,  Miss 
Addie  Wallace.  Now  my  pipe  is  out,  the  shades  of  night,  are 
falling  around  me,  so  I  will  retire,  but  not  without  An  elevator. 

9999. 
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threw  it  away.  I  say  common  sense  will  beat  Mr.  Pyro¬ 
meter.  That  paper  brought  out  a  great  many  things  that 
took  me  back  about  ten  years,  and  my  heart  goes  out  in  sym¬ 
pathy  to  those  who  have  to  go  through  those  times  and  ex¬ 
periences. 

Vice  President  McClure:  Mr.  Everal  said  they  burned 
their  kiln  all  but  the  two  top  courses.  Suppose  you  set  them 
two  courses  lower;  what  would  be  the  result? 

Mr.  Everal:  There  are  times  when  they  are  all  alike; 
that  is,  we  can  get  just  as  red  tile  on  the  top  as  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  If  you  burn  with  coal  you  will  get  redder  tile  than  if 
you  burn  with  wood. 

Mr.  Minor:  I  do  not  belong  to  this  Association,  but  I  used 
to  make  tile.  The  great  trouble  is  in  burning  tile  that  a  man 
should  never  get  his  kiln  any  mQre  than  hot  on  top  until  he 
gets  the  bottom  hot.  They  burn  the  top  of  the  kiln  up  before 
the  bottom  is  hot.  A  man  don’t  have  to  destroy  his  top  tile 
if  he  will  heat  his  kiln  thoroughly  first. 

Mr.  Blaser:  Just  one  word  in  regard  to  having  a  place  to 
look  into  the  kiln.  In  our  kiln  we  have  a  place  where  we  can 
look  below.  We  have  a  place  where  we  can  look  in  and  see 
the  lower  course,  and  I  watch  that  more  than  I  do  the  top. 

Mr.  Minor:  In  setting  a  round  kiln  I  have  a  peep  hole  in 
the  bottom,  and  one  half  way  up,  and  one  at  the  top.  I  also 
put  trials  in  that  I  can  take  out  at  any  time  and  see  just 
how  hot  my  kiln  is. 

A  SIDE  ISSUE. 

Mr.  Raymond:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  get  the  ear  of  this 
body  for  a  few  moments.  We  are  all  of  us  boys;  grown  up 
boys  to  be  sure,  but  boys  just  the  same,  and  I 
presume  most  of  you  have  become  acquainted  with  the  lad 
who  makes  it  his  business  to  afford  every  guest  at  the  Hol- 
lenden  an  opportunity  to  decorate  his  lapel  with  a  carnation. 
This  little  fellow  is  trying  to  help  support  a  widowed  mother 
and  at  the  same  time  is  going  to  the  public  school.  Hearing 
that  there  was  to  be  a  convention  of  brickmakers  here  this 
week  he  became  interested  and  has  prepared  an  essay  on 
brick,  which,  with  your  permission,  he  will  now  read.  I  pre¬ 
sent  Charles  Moody. 

The  lad  came  forward  to  the  platform  and  read  from  a 
few  sheets  of  note  paper  a  characteristically  boyish  production 
to  the  effect  that  brick  are  made  from  clay  and  that  some 
brick  are  red  and  some  are  not,  etc.  It  was  a  pleasing  di¬ 
version,  and  resulted  in  the  quick  sale  of  the  little  fellow’s 
flowers. 

Mr.  J.  J.W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis,  editor  of  the  Drainage 
Journal,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “Some  Things  in  Mak¬ 
ing  Drain  Tile,”  a  copy  of  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  of  our  readers  interested  in  that  subject. 

Mr.  Haven:  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Association,  but  I 
wish  to  thank  Mr.  Billingsley  for  his  very  able  address, 
which  has  been  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  has  been  to  the  others.  I  am  engaged  in  the  same  vocation 
as  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen.  I  am  making  a  specialty  of 
brick  and  tile  together.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago 
I  wished  to  make  a  better  class  of  goods.  At  that  time  I  was 
taking  Mr.  Billingley’s  paper,  which  was  the  only  paper 
published  then  treating  on  clay  work.  I  was  aware  that  the 
West  was  ahead  of  us  in  the  manufacture  of  tile,  so  I  made 
a  call  upon  Mr.  Billingsley,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
kindness  in  taking  me  about  with  him  on  some  of  his  trips. 
His  paper  has  been  a  great  help  to  me.  I  want  to  add  one 
word  in  regard  to  kilns.  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
every  one  present  when  I  say  it  is  important  that  you  study 
your  kiln,  and  when  you  get  a  good  kiln  keep  it.  My  father 
was  a  brickmaker,  and  my  grandfather  also,  so  it  is  born  in 
the  flesh  and  bred  in  the  spirit.  I  have  a  Western  kiln.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  used  here  much  or  not.  It  is  the 
Dawson  down  draft.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  it 
at  first  and  melted  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  tile.  I 
followed  the  directions  printed  in  the  circular  by  Mr.  Dawson 


In  regard  to  burning,  and  I  had  to  learn  by  experience.  And 
when  I  saw  some  of  the  men  in  the  Drainage  Journal  say 
that  they  could  burn  a  kiln  of  tile  and  not  have  more  than 
a  couple  of  wheelbarrows  of  soft  tile,  I  said  it  could  not  be 
done.  I  know  now  it  can,  and  I  owe  a  great  deal  of  my  suc¬ 
cess  to  Mr.  Billingsley. 

Secretary  Justice:  Our  programme  is  becoming  exhausted, 
and  think  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  not  to  attempt  to  hold 
a  second  session.  Some  of  the  papers  on  the  programme  that 
were  promised  in  good  faith  cannot  be  given,  because  the 
parties  are  prevented  from  being  here.  Since  arriving  in 
Cleveland  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Wilson, 
of  Brice,  who  was  to  have  given  us  a  paper  on  “Plant  Fixt¬ 
ures,”  saying  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  on  account 
of  sickness  in  his  family.  He  says  that  his  paper  is  ready, 
but  he  did  not  send  it.  The  first  number  on  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  is  “Improving  Our  Highways,”  legislative  report,  and 
discussion  to  be  led  by  B.  B.  McGowan,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 
Last  year  there  was  a  committee  appointed  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  consisting  of  Mr.  Everal,  Mr.  Eudaly  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gowan.  Mr.  Everal  is  in  California,  Mr.  Eudaly  is  confined 
at  his  home  in  Cincinnati  by  sickness,  and  Mr.  McGowan  is 
not  here  and  has  sent  no  excuse.  The  question  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  if  you  think  best.  We  have  word  from  Mr.  Wolff, 
who  is  somewhere  in  the  building,  and  who  was  to  have  read 
a  paper  of  “Drying  Drain  Tile,”  that  he  has  prepared  a  pa¬ 
per,  but  declines  to  read  it  on  account  of  the  “scorching,”  as 
he  puts  it,  that  the  dryer  men  got  this  afternoon  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention. 

Vice  President  McClure:  As  this  committee  was  appoint¬ 
ed  last  year,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  continue  it  another 
year.  It  may  be  they  have  done  some  work. 

Professor  Orton:  I  move  the  committee  be  continued  an¬ 
other  year. 

Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Professor  Orton:  So  far  as  my  own  personal  convenience 
is  concerned,  I  would  rather  stay  a  little  later  this  evening 
and  finish  up  the  programme. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  I  move  that  we  close  up  all  business  this 
evening. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Vice  President  McClure:  I  will  announce  the  Committee 
of  Nomination:  Professor  Orton,  Mr.  E.  Biglow  and  E.  H. 
Cook. 

Secretary  Justice:  As  Mr.  Orton  is  here,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  on  “Technical 
Education.” 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

By  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  Secretary  of  Committee. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Ohio  Tile,  Brick  and  Drain¬ 
age  Association: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Technical 
Education,  hereby  submit  the  report  of  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  year  past. 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  “Technical  Education 
for  Clayworkers”  at  our  last  session,  and  the  discussions, 
public  and  private,  which  followed  it,  the  members  of  the 
committee  formed  a  general  plan  of  action  with  a  view  to¬ 
wards  securing  the  results  which  seemed  so  much  desired  and 
of  such  rich  promise  to  the  industry. 

Accordingly,  after  the  close  of  the  last  Convention,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  to  bring  the  plans  into  more  definite  shape.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Wagner  was  first  elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  A  preliminary  draft  of  a  bill  was  then  brought  forward, 
and  it  was  considered  and  discussed,  clause  by  clause,  and 
amended  to  suit  our  views.  We  append  the  original  copy  of 
this  bill  to  this  report,  marked  “Exhibit  A.”  (See  page  533, 
May,  1894,  Clay-Worker. — Ed.) 

In  formulating  the  provisions  of  this  bill  our  purposes  were 
as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  clayworkers  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  to  so 
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state  the  terms  of  the  act  as  to  make  it  mandatory  that  the 
Trustees  should  proceed  to  execute  its  provisions. 

2.  To  frame  the  provisions  for  educational  facilities  on  so 
broad  a  basis  that  not  only  our  own,  but  every  other  branch 
of  clayworking  in  this  State,  or  which  could  be  maintained  in 
this  State,  would  be  jointly  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

3.  To  map  out  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  so 
as  to  insure  that  the  subjects  taught  should  be  of  the  sort 
most  suitable  to  our  immediate  needs,  and  that  no  time  should 
be  spent  in  the  study  of  other  branches  of  learning  not  of  the 
most  vital  present  interest  to  our  business. 

4.  To  fui’ther  provide  that  the  duties  of  the  director  of  this 
clayworkers’  school  should  be  two-fold — that  his  first  and 
most  important  duty  should  be  to  each  and  instruct  the  pupils 
in  his  department,  and  his  second  duty  should  be  to  conduct 
experimental  investigations  into  the  technology  of  the  clay 
industries,  and  that  the  results  of  these  investigations  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  clayworkers  of 
our  own  generation. 

5.  To  provide  an  annual  appropriation  to  cover  the  work 
of  this  department  which  should  be  as  small  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish  our  objects,  and  still  as  large  as  the 
condition  of  the  State’s  resources  would  reasonably  allow. 

To  what  extent  these  objects  meet  your  approval  we  do  not 
know,  but  hope  that  they  represent  at  least  the  average  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Association;  to  what  extent  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  as  submitted  by  us  to  the  Legislature,  accomplish  our  ob¬ 
jects  we  leave  to  your  consideration. 

The  bill  was  substantially  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee,  and  further  arrangements  providing  for  cir¬ 
culars,  petitions,  postage,  etc.,  were  intrusted  to  the  Secretary 
for  execution.  After  adjourning,  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  repaired  to  the  legislative  halls  and  used  their  individ¬ 
ual  interest  with  various  representatives  towards  the  bill 
which,  they  explained,  was  about  to  be  presented  to  them, 
‘seuop  'O  ’V  'uoh  -£<4  uoifB}  sbai  j;a}}mu  am  ui  da^s  }xau  aqj, 
who,  through  his  friendship  and  intimate  relations  with  Hon. 
William  S.  Bell,  of  Zanesville,  secured  from  the  latter  his 
official  sponsorship  of  the  bill  and  the  pledge  of  his  efforts  in 
its  behalf. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  was  formally  entered  on  the  calendar 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  February  20, 
1894,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Universities  and 
Colleges. 

According  to  the  understanding  arrived  at  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  formally  en¬ 
tered  on  the  calendar  as  the  House  Bill  No.  452,  the  Secretary 
proceeded  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  State. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  struck  off,  and,  using  the 
lists  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Association,  the  Geological  Re¬ 
ports  on  Clays,  and  all  other  available  sources,  the  circulars 
were  distributed  very  widely  among  those  whose  interest 
would  be  likely  to  be  aroused. 

After  this  movement  had  been  put  into  execution  the  Sec¬ 
retary  visited  the  important  clayworking  centers  of  the  State 
and  by  personal  interviews  with  the  leaders  of  the  industry 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  support  of  all  of  them.  As  a  result, 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  nearly  every  district  of 
the  State  received  from  their  constituents  letters,  petitions 
and  memorials  urging  action  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  The  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  clayworkers  were  so  general  and  so  strongly 
put  that  the  measure  became  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  any  in  the  session. 

The  next  official  step  which  was  taken  was  to  secure  a 
hearing  from  the  House  Committee  on  Universities  and  Col¬ 
leges.  This  was  set  for  Tuesday,  March  20.  The  following 
members  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  A.  O.  Jones,  B.  B.  Mc¬ 
Gowan  and  Theodore  Rhoads,  were  present,  and,  aided  by 
Mr.  N.  B.  Abbott  of  Columbus,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Hale  of  Summit,  Griffin  of  Lucas,  and  several  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  the  arguments  of  the  clayworking  industry 
to  show  cause  for  their  requests  were  successfully  made.  A 
copy  of  some  of  the  information  furnished  to  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  is  hereby  appended  and  marked  “Exhibit  D.” 

The  House  committee  acted  favorably  on  the  bill  at  once, 
amending  it  only  in  one  respect,  which  substituted  the  sum  of 
$2,500  annually  instead  of  the  sum  of  $2,000,  as  asked  by  the 
clayworkers’  committee,  and  the  bill  was  therefore  reported 
back,  recommending  passage,  about  March  27. 


Owing  to  the  crowded  calendar  and  volume  of  business  be¬ 
fore  the  House,  the  bill  was  not  acted  on  until  Wednesday, 
April  11,  when  it  passed  the  House  by  the  vote  of  63  to  7. 

There  was  no  real  opposition  to  the  measure  as  such,  the 
whole  debate  preceding  its  passage  being  on  side  issues  which 
were  not  a  part  of  the  measure  as  proposed,  but  which  would 
have  seriously  crippled  its  usefulness  if  allowed  to  be  attached 
to  it. 

Its  progress  through  the  Senate  was  much  more  easy  and 
rapid.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Universities  and  Colleges 
accorded  the  clayworkers  a  ready  hearing,  and,  after  an  hour’s 
conversation,  agreed  to  make  a  favorable  report.  The  passage 
of  the  bill  occurred  one  week  later  by  a  vote  of  21  to  2,  on 
April  19,  1894,  and  the  bill  became  a  law  in  a  few  days  later. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  the  following  amendments 
were  passed: 

1.  That  the  manufacture  of  cement,  artificial  stone  and  all 
similar  products  be  included  among  the  studies  to  be  provided 
by  the  school. 

2.  That  the  manufacture  of  glass  be  also  added. 

3.  That  the  appropriation  asked  for  be  limited  to  a  period 
of  two  years,  after  which  the  continuance  of  the  work  thus 
inaugurated  would  fall  on  the  University,  or  else  depend  on 
an  appeal  to  the  next  Assembly. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  now  through,  and  no  fur¬ 
ther  official  business  was  transacted,  except  to  see  that  the 
appropriations  were  made  to  render  the  law  operative.  This 
was  duly  done  before  the  close  of  the  session,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  report  to  this  Association  the  successful  completion  of 
the  task  assigned  us. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  make  this  report,  not 
only  for  the  intrinsic  good  which  we  believe  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  but  also  because  of  the  facts  developed  in  the  course 
of  our  work.  We  commend  to  the  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  a  careful  study  of  the  exhibits  attached  hereto.  The 
ready  response  which  we  have  met  from  every  class  of  clay¬ 
workers,  their  instant  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  plan, 
their  strong  letters  and  petitions,  all  go  to  show  that  the  clay¬ 
workers  of  this  State  are  wide  awake  and  progressive,  and 
that  they  appreciate  to  the  full  the  value  of  training  as  a 
means  to  industrial  progress. 

Not  only  by  the  strength  and  readiness  of  the  responses  to 
our  appeals,  but  still  more  by  the  lack  of  caustic  criticism  and 
selfish  opposition  to  the  scheme,  and  to  the  lack  of  opposition 
from  the  press,  do  we  congratulate  you  all. 

Lastly,  we  congratulate  ourselves,  above  all,  that  it  has 
been  permitted  to  the  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  the  successful  leaders  in  this  great  movement.  The 
need  of  this  work  has  been  constantly  before  bodies  of  this 
character,  both  State  and  national,  ever  since  such  bodies 
have  met  to  discuss  the  problems  of  their  calling.  The  trade 
press  has  been  full  of  suggestions  of  such  a  scheme.  But  it 
was  left  to  Ohio’s  sons  to  set  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
make  this  dream  a  reality. 

Before  closing  our  report,  we  wish  to  submit  the  following 
resolutions  for  your  consideration. 

I.  That  suitable  resolutions  be  prepared  and  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association  to  Hon.  W.  S.  Bell,  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  setting  forth  our  obligations  to  him  for  his  official  spon¬ 
sorship,  able  support  and  vigorous  assistance  in  behalf  of 
House  Bill  452. 

II.  That  a  similar  resolution  be  prepared  and  sent  to  Hon. 
Elroy  M.  Avery,  Senator  for  the  Twenty-fifth  District,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  his  help  in  the  Senate. 

III.  That  this  report,  with  its  exhibits  in  full,  become  a 
part  of  the  next  publication  of  the  Society,  and  that  copies  of 
it  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  all  organizations  of  clayworkers 
in  this  country,  and  to  those  abroad  of  whom  we  have  cog¬ 
nizance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

f  J.  Gr.  Wagner, 

|  A.  O.  Jones, 

flnmrrifipp  J  W.  .  EUDALY, 

B.  B.  McGowan, 

Theo.  Rhoads, 

Ed.  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

To  the  House  Committee  on  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the 
Seventy-first  General  Assembly: 

March  20.  1894. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen — The  undersigned  committee 
of  clayworkers  have  prepared  the  following  statement  of  facts 
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bearing1  on  the  House  Bill  462,  now  under  your  consideration. 
We  wish  to  classify  our  argument  under  seven  heads. 

I.  The  standing  of  the  clayworking  industries  of  Ohio, 
compared  to  other  mineral  industries  of  this  State. 

It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  some  of  you,  if  not  all, 
when  we  confidently  assert  that  the  clay  industries  of  Ohio 
are  the  most  important  industry  depending  on  the  exploitation 
and  use  of  our  natural  mineral  resources. 

This  statement  could  not  have  been  made  a  few  years  ago. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  native  Ohio 
ores  and  fuels  was  a  very  large  industry,  and  one  directly  de¬ 
pending  on  Ohio  resources.  This  industry  has  now  fallen 
away  to  insignificant  proportions.  The  charcoal  iron  industry 
of  southern  Ohio  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  it  is  represented 
by  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  former  dimensions.  The  same 
fate  has  overtaken  the  manufacture  of  foundry  irons  in  the 
Hocking  and  Sunday  Creek  valleys.  There  is  almost  no  iron 
made  from  Ohio  iron  ores  to-day.  The  industry  carried  on  in 
previous  years  has  robbed  the  hills  of  the  cream  of  the  ore 
supply,  and  what  is  left  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  delivered  by  water 
in  our  northern  cities. 

The  iron  industry  now  depends  on  the  use  of  Lake  Superior 
ores  and  Virginia  ores,  and  on  Connellsville  coke  and  West 
Virginia  coke  almost  exclusively,  and  it  is  confined  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  furnaces  of  the  finest  modern  de¬ 
sign,  with  extremely  large  relative  output. 

(Note.)  The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  Ohio  in  the  year 
1892  was  1,221,000  tons,  valued  at  about  fourteen  and  one-half 
million  dollars  at  the  furnace. 

The  coal  business  of  the  State  has  assumed,  in  1892,  an  out¬ 
put  of  about  thirteen  and  one-half  million  tons.  This  coal 
costs  about  95  cents  per  ton  at  the  mines,  the.  price  of  mining 
varying  from  60  to  80  cents,  and  the  operating  expenses  mak¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  figure.  Its  value  on  the  cars  at  the 
mines  in  the  largest  year’s  production  ever  yet  attained  is, 
therefore,  $12,700,000. 

Besides  the  iron,  coal  and  clay  products  of  Ohio  minerals, 
the  building  stone  is  the  only  other  important  element.  Ce¬ 
ments,  plaster  of  paris,  salt,  lime,  bromine  and  all  other 
smaller  products  do  not  take  a  position  of  any  importance  in 
this  comparison.  The  value  of  stone  of  all  kinds  quarried  in 
Ohio  in  1892  is  $5,325,000. 

The  present  importance  of  the  clay  industry  of  the  State 
is  not  accessible  from  official  reports.  The  following  estimates 
have  been  made  from  the  best  knowledge  that  was  accessible. 
The  sewer  pipe  and  hollow  tile  industry  of  the  State  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  forty  sewer  pipe  factories,  and  perhaps  ten 
hollow  block  factories,  working  on  a  large  scale.  These  fac¬ 
tories  represent  a  valuation  of  not  less  than  $4,000,000,  or 
$80,000  each.  Their  output  (estimated)  is  worth  not  less  than 
$3,000,000  at  the  factory  each  year,  and  they  employ  probably 
2,500  to  3,000  men. 

The  paving  brick  industry  is  represented  by  about  fifty 
factories,  whose  capacity  is  estimated  to  be  350  millions  per 
annum.  The  actual  output  will  probably  exceed  250,000,000, 
with  a  value  at  the  factories  of  two  and  one-half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  who  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  men. 

The  pottery  industry  of  the  State  is  divided  into  two  classes: 
the  stoneware  and  earthenware  pottery,  and  the  yellow,  CC, 
white  and  china  pottery.  In  the  stoneware  industry  there  are 
about  forty  large  potteries,  and  a  great  number  of  small  coun¬ 
try  shops,  employing  1,100  to  1,200  men,  and  whose  annual  prod¬ 
uct  is  worth  $600,000.  In  the  higher  grades  of  pottery  manu¬ 
facture  there  are  about  forty  firms  directly  engaged,  with 
about  ten  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  pottery  supplies 
and  specialties.  These  firms  produce  ware  valued  at  not  far 
from  $6,000,000,  and  afford  employment  to  not  less  than  4,000 
employes. 

In  the  production  of  fire  brick,  glass  pots  and  all  kinds  of 
refractory  material  we  have  twenty-five  firms,  at  least,  and 
probably  thirty.  Their  product  is  estimated  as  being  worth 
$500,000  to  $600,000  at  the  factory,  and  employing  600  men.  In 
the  production  of  fine  pressed  and  ornamental  brick,  glazed 
and  enameled  brick  and  architectural  terra  cotta  there  are  ten 
factories  engaged,  with  about  500  men  and  an  output  worth 
$750,000. 

In  the  production  of  drain  tile  there  are  not  less  than  six 


hundred  factories,  with  an  annual  output  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,  and  probably  far  exceeding  this  figure,  and  employ¬ 
ing  an  equivalent  of  1,000  men  all  the  time. 

In  the  production  of  common  brick  the  estimate  is  neces¬ 
sarily  only  a  rough  one.  The  basis  is  taken  separately  for 
cities  of  large  size  and  for  counties.  A  conservative  figure  for 
the  valuation  of  common  brick  used  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
five  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  the  manufacture  of  these 
bricks  requires  the  labor  of  8,000  or  10,000  men.  (The  total 
value  of  brick  made  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was  $67,000,000; 
it  would  now  be  $80,000,000.) 

Adding  to  this  list  $300,000  for  various  smaller  lines  of  man¬ 
ufacture  not  enumerated,  we  can  see  that  on  a  conservative 
estimate  the  clayworking  industries  of  this  State  produce 
wares  of  a  valuation  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum, 
and  now  exceeding  the  value  of  our  iron  output  by  one-third, 
and  forming  not  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  mineral 
output  of  the  State. 

II.  The  standing  of  Ohio,  compared  to  other  States  of  the 
Union,  in  regard  to  the  prominence  of  the  clay  business  is 
most  gratifying  to  our  pride.  Ohio  ranks  second,  third  or 
fourth  in  comparison  with  the  other  States  in  most  all  com¬ 
mon  lines  of  industry.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  beat  us 
in  most  respects,  and  of  late  Illinois  is  making  a  hard  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  honor  of  third  place.  But  in  clayworking  Ohio 
is  manifestly  first  in  almost  every  line  of  manufacture,  except 
common  brick. 

Going  into  closer  statements  for  a  moment,  and  looking  at 
our  industries  one  at  a  time,  we  find  the  following:  In  the 
sewer  pipe  industry  there  are  about  eighty  factories  in  the 
country,  forty  of  which  are  of  Ohio,  and  Ohio,  according  to 
best  estimates,  produces  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
the  product  of  the  United  States.  (Ten  years  ago  we  pro¬ 
duced  90  per  cent.)  In  paving  brick  we  are  pioneers  in  the 
business  in  this  country,  and  in  high  grade  paving  material 
we  have  by  all  means  the  largest  development  of  any  single 
State.  The  paving  material  of  some  of  the  Western  States 
is  not  comparable  with  ours  in  quality  or  finish,  but  is  as¬ 
suming  large  figures  in  quantity  in  the  last  three  years.  In 
stone  and  earthenware  pottery  Ohio  ranks  first.  There  is  no 
other  district  in  the  United  States  which  compares  for  a 
moment  with  Akron  in  the  production  of  stoneware.  There 
are  isolated  establishments  in  many  of  the  Western  States, 
but  Akron  and  Zanesville  stoneware  is  now  sold  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  yellow  and  white  wares  the  standing  of  Ohio,  while  not 
so  one-sided  as  with  stonewares,  is  still  very  high.  The  official 
list  of  the  United  States  Pottery  Association  shows  a  roster 
of  about  seventy-five  potteries;  of  this  number  thirty-five  are 
in  this  State,  and  from  estimates  furnished  by  one  of  the 
largest  producers  in  the  State  the  Ohio  potteries  produce  about 
50  per  cent.,  the  New  Jersey  potteries  33  per  cent.,  and  the 
scattering  potteries  of  other  States  the  remaining  17  per  cent. 

In  the  production  of  fire  brick  we  rank  second,  being  only 
beaten  by  Pennsylvania,  whose  great  iron  industries  give 
them  a  home  market  for  fire  brick  far  in  excess  of  anything 
we  can  command. 

In  the  production  of  fine  pressed  brick  we  are  well  to  the 
front.  In  the  production  of  building  bricks  those  States  only 
surpass  us  which  have  for  markets  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  north  of  Philadelphia  and  south  of  Boston,  and  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  supplies  most  of  the  brick  for  Chicago. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Ohio  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  first  place  as  a  clayworking  State.  In  three  great 
lines  of  manufacture  she  is  a  long  ways  ahead  of  all  com¬ 
petition;  in  all  lines  she  is  well  to  the  front. 

III.  It  thus  naturally  devolves  on  Ohio  clayworkers  to 
originate  and  to  push  all  plans  which  tend  to  the  expansion 
of  our  business  and  the  achievement  of  greater  technical  suc¬ 
cess.  In  no  other  place  in  the  Union  is  clayworking  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  great  investments  and  by  such  a  diversified 
list  of  industries.  And  it  devolves  on  the  officers  and  people 
of  the  State  to  recognize  and  to  assist  in  every  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  way  the  efforts  of  the  clayworkers  of  Ohio  to  main¬ 
tain  and  extend  their  industrial  pre-eminence. 

IV.  The  present  condition  of  all  clay  working  industries  in 
the  United  States  is  to  some  extent  characteristic  of  our  na¬ 
tional  character.  We  are  ingenious,  and  apt,  and  enterpris¬ 
ing,  but  perhaps  not  as  thorough  as  some  other  nations.  In 
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To  my  Fellow  Members  of  the  National  Brich  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  to  all  my  friends  and 

acquaintances  of  the  B  rickmaking  Industry, 

GREETING. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  above  business  card  announcing  my  engagement  in  a  new  capacity,  it  is  meet  that  I 
should  make  some  explanation  of  motive  and  purpose. 

To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  great  variety  of  excellent  machinery  advertised  in  this  journal  by  so  many  long 
established,  reliable  and  progressive  firms,  my  entering  upon  the  same  field  and  engaging  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  machinery  to  supply  the  same  trade  would  seem  highly  presumtuous,  especially  at  the  present  time  of  industrial 
depression.  Every  maker  of  machinery  is  apt  to  believe  that  his  machines  are  pretty  nearly  perfect,  but  this  belief  is 
seldom  shared  by  the  user  of  the  machines.  Now,  I  am  and  always  expect  to  be  a  brickmaker,  and  it  is  as  abrickmaker 
and  a  user  of  brickmaking  machinery,  that  I  address  myself  to  you.  I  have  suffered  like  most  of  you  from  ill-adapted 
and  poorly  constructed  machinery — the  best  perhaps  that  could  be  secured,  at  the  time,  for  the  purpose,  but  far  from 
meeting  the  economical  requirements  of  every  day  use.  Unlike  most  of  you,  however,  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  considerable  money  to  designing  and  experimenting  and  inventing,  with  the  aim  of  developing  more 
practical  and  scientific  processes,  simpler  and  more  auto  natic  mechanisms  and  cheaper  and  more  perfect  products. 

To  assist  me  in  this  work  I  have  had  associated  with  me  the  past  year  Mr.  G.  J.  Holl,  of  Cleveland,  a  scientific 
machinist  of  marked  ability.  The  experiments  which  we  have  undertaken  and  carried  on  in  the  machine  shop  and 
brick  factory,  have  been  laborious  and  expensive,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  ourselves  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  we  have  taken  out  several  patents  upon  our  improvements  which  we  are  now  preparing  to  offer  to 
all  who  may  desire  them  upon  very  moderate  terms.  In  other  words  we  have  made  arrangements  to  manufacture  a 
few  of  our  special  automatic  machines  and  appliances  and  to  put  them  upon  the  market  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  full  description  of  each  machine  will  appear  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  the  market 
and  no  machine  will  be  considered  by  us  ready  for  the  market  until  it  has  been  successfully  operated  in  the  every  day 
work  of  a  brick  factory.  We  shall  ask  no  one  to  do  any  experimenting  for  us. 

The  machines  will  be  built  for  working  clay,  one  of  the  hardest  materials  upon  machinery;  all  working  parts  will, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  protected  from  waste  clay,  and  will  be  abundantly  strong  and  adjustable  to  wear.  As  a  practical 
clayworker  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  first  cost  of  the  machine  that  makes  it  dear,  but  its  lack  of  strength  and 
durability  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  operating  it. 

The  machines  will  be  called  the  “Richardson”  machines  as  a  commercial  name,  but  whatever  merit  there  may  be 
in  their  design  and  construction  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Holl,  who  is  joint  owner  with  me  of  all  the  patents. 

Trusting  that  my  relations  with  you  as  a  machine  maker  may  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  they  have  been  and 
are  as  a  brickmaker,  I  remain  Respectfully  yours,  W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 
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clayworking  we  have  perfected  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
art  to  the  highest  condition  it  has  attained  in  the  world.  In 
no  other  country  can  he  seen  the  equal  of  our  vast  brick  in¬ 
dustries,  producing,  in  some  instances,  125,000,000  of  brick  per 
annum  under  one  management.  In  no  other  country,  and  in 
no  other  State,  can  a  sewer  pipe  factory  be  seen  whose  daily 
product  would  make  a  line  of  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
nearly  ten  miles  long. 

But  while  we  have  made  ourselves  pre-eminent  in  the 
mechanical  treatment  of  clay,  we  are  just  as  far  behind  on 
the  other  side — the  chemical  and  technical  side  of  the  question. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  firm  in  the  State  which 
uses  a  trained  chemist  in  its  work.  In  the  pottery  industry, 
whose  principles  and  performances  are  all  based  on  strictly 
chemical  laws,  and  which  are  perfectly  within  the  reach  of 
chemical  control,  there  is  not  a  single  trained  chemist  in  use 
in  this  State.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of 
clay  building  material,  including  enameled  brick,  fine  pressed 
brick  of  various  artificial  colors,  and  glazed  tiles  for  roofing 
and  paneling  purposes,  there  are  only  two  men  employed  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  such  education  as  is  now  accessible 
which  has  any  bearing  on  the  problems  of  clayworking. 

And  in  each  and  every  line  of  clay  manufacture  the  use  of 
chemical  and  technical  knowledge  is  most  directly  useful  in 
the  mining,  weathering,  preparation  and  manufacture,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  burning.  The  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
chemical  reactions  occurring  in  burning  clay  have  cost  the 
people  of  this  State  alone  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Aside  from  these  facts,  the  lack  of  accurate  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  has  caused  the  waste  of  many  fortunes  by  the  reckless 
and  ignorant  establishment  of  factories  where  no  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  exist,  and  the  profits  of  those  well  situated  have 
been  constantly  menaced  in  the  struggle  for  existence  of  those 
unwisely  situated  and  ignorantly  managed.  Up  to  this  time 
there  has  been  but  one  way  to  acquire  knowledge  in  any 
clayworking  business.  It  has  been  to  invest  the  necessary 
money  to  make  a  trial,  and  then,  by  the  crudest  kind  of  cut- 
and-try  methods,  to  work  out  salvation.  Success  under  such 
conditions  comes  to  those  whose  bank  account  will  hold  out 
long  enough  and  whose  natural  conditions  of  location  and 
quality  of  material  are  in  their  favor.  But  we  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate  when  we  say  that  the  failures  are  more  frequent  than 
the  successes,  and  that  dozens  and  scores  of  plants  built  in 
this  way  have  failed  and  been  wrecked,  or  been  subverted  to 
other  lines  of  clayworking  that  happen  to  be  within  the  range 
of  success. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  America  has  done  great 
things  for  clayworking  mechanically,  it  has  done  nothing 
in  any  other  way.  All  our  knowledge  of  pottery  making  in 
this  country  is  brought  here  directly  from  the  English  fac¬ 
tories.  All  our  knowledge  of  glazes,  enamels  and  the  higher 
problems  of  ceramics  comes  from  England,  Germany,  France 
and  Japan.  We  do  not  even  improve  on  what  we  borrow, 
but  still  follow  along,  sticking  blindly  to  thumb  rule.  And 
we,  as  clayworkers,  are  perfectly  cognizant  of  our  weak  side 
and  our  own  deficiency;  the  clay  trade  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  talking  all  the  time  of  this  fact.  I  quote  here  from 
the  last  volume  (1892)  of  the  “Mineral  States  of  the  United 
States,”  etc.,  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

V.  The  history  of  this  present  movement  shows  it  to  be  the 
outgrowth  of  this  state  of  feeling  and  a  recognition  of  these 
facts  among  the  clayworkers  of  the  State.  The  movement 
began  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  before  the  Ohio  Brick,  Tile 
and  Drainage  Association  at  its  last  meeting,  in  February, 
1893.  It  is  an  organization  some  fifteen  years  old,  and  the 
subject  of  education  has  often  been  considered  by  this  body 
of  men  before,  more  or  less;  at  each  session,  in  fact.  The 
last  meeting  took  action  by  the  appointment  of  ourselves  as 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  and,  if  possible,  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Legislature. 

Accordingly,  the  Bell  bill,  No.  452,  was  drafted  and  its  ad¬ 
mission  procured.  Since  this  action  has  been  taken  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  informed  the  other  branches  of  clayworking  of  the 
State,  and  has  been  much  gratified  at  their  immediate  and 
practical  offers  of  help. 

VI.  The  practicability  of  the  plans  as  formulated  by  this 
committee  and  embodied  in  the  bill  No.  452  is  the  next  and 
most  important  subject  which  we  wish  to  discuss. 


In  the  first  place,  we  have  ascertained  that  all  of  the  other 
mineral  industries  of  the  State  have  been  assisted  by  exactly 
similar  means  to  those  which  we  have  asked  for.  The  School 
of  Mines  at  the  State  University  was  established  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  about  the  year  1877,  by  special  enactment.  This  course 
gives  very  good  and  thorough  instruction  on  the  art  of  min¬ 
ing,  and,  as  taught  in  Ohio,  is  specially  full  and  thorough  in 
the  metal  and  iron  business.  The  short  mining  course,  for 
piactical  instruction  of  miners,  was  added,  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  maintain  it,  which  provides  for  the  special  education 
of  coal  miners  and  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  min¬ 
ing  coal  as  we  find  them  in  this  State. 

Of  the  four  important  branches  of  the  Ohio  mineral  indus¬ 
try,  the  only  one  not  yet  provided  for  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  State  is  the  most  important  one,  and  one  needing  it 
the  worst.  In  these  various  departments  thus  created  the 
special  appropriation  has  been  only  called  for  a  short  period 
after  their  organization,  until  they  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  regular  work  of  the  University  and  been  sustained  from 
the  revenues  of  the  institution.  So  that  we  are  only  asking 
for  the  clayworkers  what  has  already  been  accorded  to  other 
industries  of  the  State  on  exactly  similiar  grounds.  Also,  all 
of  the  technical  courses,  whether  established  by  special  act 
or  by  the  board  of  trustees,  afford  to  the  people  of  the  State 
free  education  in  their  respective  lines.  In  this  way  a  young 
man  can  fit  himself  to  be  either  a  surveyor,  draughtsman,  civil, 
mining,  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer,  chemist,  etc.  Spe¬ 
cial  instruction  is  given  in  many  other  lines  not  specially 
pertinent  to  this  subject.  Why  we,  as  clayworkers,  should 
not  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  State  similar  recognition  to 
these  various  lines  of  work  indicated  we  do  not  know.  We 
have  proved  our  importance,  and  we  have  proved  our  need, 
and  we  have  shown  that  others  receive  what  we  now  ask  for, 
and  that  we  are  the  only  important  industry  now  unprovided 
for. 

B.  As  to  the  present  ability  of  the  State  University,  or 
any  other  school,  public  or  private,  in  the  United  States,  to 
furnish  the  educational  facilities  which  we  need,  we  can  say 
that  none  of  them  are  fitted  to  do  it.  No  American  school  of 
any  description  now  offers  any  kind  of  special  instruction  in 
clayworking,  pottery  or  glassmaking  or  ceramics.  Schools  of 
this  kind  exist  in  Germany  and  Japan,  and,  we  understand, 
in  England  and  France.  And  while  no  American  school  gives 
a  course  for  clayworkers,  yet  almost  any  of  them  could  give 
a  good  course  of  suitable  instruction  by  the  addition  of  one 
single  department. 

Ceramics  is  the  science  of  clayworking,  meaning  the  spe¬ 
cial  application  of  chemistry  to  the  various  problems  which 
exist  in  all  clayworking  industries.  The  theory  of  the  form¬ 
ation  and  composition  of  bodies,  glazes  and  slips,  and  the 
production  of  mineral  colors,  the  formation  of  silicates  and  the 
laws  of  burning  all  kinds  of  clays  constitute  the  science  of 
ceramics. 

Now,  the  addition  of  this  single  department  of  ceramics  to 
the  already  extended  facilities  of  the  University  would  enable 
the  trustees  to  furnish  a  course  of  instruction  which  is  need¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  and  nowhere  found  in  the  country.  It  would 
attract  the  attention  of  clayworkers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  it  would  give  to  Ohio  the  prominence  of  being  the  first 
in  the  field,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  I’ecognize  the  popu¬ 
lar  need  and  the  first  to  minister  to  it. 

If  Ohio  does  not  step  in  and  fill  this  gap,  some  other  State 
will,  and  who  has  so  good  a  right  to  this  honor  as  we,  who 
represent  the  highest  development  of  clayworking  in  the 
country? 

C.  The  appropriation  asked  for  is  a  small  one,  $5,000  to 
equip  the  department  and  $2,000  to  maintain  it  each  year  after, 
until  the.  University  should  absorb  this  department,  as  it  has 
done  the  preceding  ones,  and  taken  care  of  them  from  its  own 
resources. 

And  now  we  appeal  to  you  to  give  this  subject  your  most 
careful  consideration,  and,  we  hope,  your  prompt  and  favor¬ 
able  report.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  first,  that  the 
clay  industries  of  the  State  are  its  greatest  mineral  industry, 
and  one  which  shall  grow  and  increase  in  the  future  even 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  past;  Ohio  is  the  leading  State  of 
the  Union  in  the  clayworking  industry;  that  we,  as  Ohio 
clayworkers,  are  by  intrinsic  and  relative  importance  the 
ones  on  whom  the  duty  of  progress  naturally  devolves;  that 
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we  are  now  developed  in  a  one-sided  way,  being  mechanically 
well  advanced  and  technically  far  behind;  that  this  movement 
originated  in  a  clayworking  association  of  fifteen  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  as  the  result  of  much  discussion;  that  we  only  ask  for 
ourselves  what  has  been  hitherto  freely  granted  to  other 
similar  industries,  and  to  that  which  we  are  by  analogy  en¬ 
titled;  that  what  we  have  asked  for  is  practicable  and  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  specified,  and  that 
we  are  supported  in  this  matter  by  the  sentiment  of  the  clay¬ 
working  population  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  they 
have  exhibited  a  uniform  and  great  interest  in  the  matter 
from  its  first  introduction.  These  points  we  consider  strong 
and  cogent  reasons  for  what  we  ask. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Ittner:  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word?  Of  course, 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  as  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  but 
I  wish  to  say  a  woi’d  in  commendation  of  your  action  in 
securing,  through  the  Legislature  of  your  State,  an  act  which 
has  established  your  school  for  the  education  of  young  men 
in  the  clay  industry,  as  reported  to  you  by  Professor  Orton. 

I  take  a  little  pride  in  this  State,  as  I  am  a  native  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  at  Lebanon,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
Ohio  keeps  in  the  lead.  Ohio  has  been  foremost  in  such 
movements,  and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be.  I  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Professor  Orton’s  report.  I  have 
listened  to  all  of  your  proceedings  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est.  I  am  here  in  Cleveland  attending  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  I  made  a  special  point  to  be  here  to-night.  I  have 
been  a  brickmaker  ever  since  I  moved  with  my  parents  to 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  I  have  re¬ 
sided  there  ever  since.  I  have  four  sons;  the  oldest  is  an 
architect,  but  the  three  younger  sons  are  with  me  in  the 
brick  business.  The  younger  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Manual  Training,  and  I  expect  to  have  him  go  through  this 
Ohio  School  for  Clay  workers;  intend  to  have  him  enter  there 
next  September,  if  he  lives  and  I  prosper. 

Mr.  Pike:  We  took  action  in  regard  to  this  matter  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association.  We 
have  copied  the  bill  exactly  which  was  passed  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  are  working  along  that  line.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  meet  with  the  same  success, .but  hope  to. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  I  move  that  the  report  of  Professor  Orton 
be  adopted,  with  the  recommendations,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  Professor  Orton  and  the  committee  connected  writh 
him  be  requested  to  formulate  resolutions  and  present  them 
to  the  parties  named  on  behalf  of  this  Association. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

L.  J.  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  While  I  am  not  a  member 
of  this  Association,  I  cannot  help  admiring  your  enterprise, 
and  I  thought  I  would  rise  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  something 
that  would  benefit  us  a  little  over  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

I  want  to  see  if  we  cannot  have  the  Legislature  enact  some 
law  governing  the  laying  of  drain  tile  in  the  center  of  public 
highways  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water. 
These  tiles  should  be  laid  underneath  the  highway  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  water  will  be  carried  off  to  the  nearest 
ditch.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  laws  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  highways,  and 
if  not,  if  you  cannot  get  such  laws  passed. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  I  approve  of  the  object  Mr.  Howard  has 
in  view,  but  I  do  not  like  that  method  of  laying  tiles  in  the 
center  of  the  road.  The  experience  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  is  that  it  is  best  to  put  two  layers  of  tile,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  By  having  two  layers  you  can  keep 
the  water  from  damaging  the  roadbed. 

Mr.  Blaser:  For  the  information  of  the  gentleman,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  no  such  law  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Our  best  customers  are  the  township  trustees.  We  lay  our 
tiles  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  as  Mr.  Billingsley  suggests. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  In  our  State  (Indiana)  the  matter  of  road 
improvements  is  left  with  the  township  trustees.  They  buy 


any  material  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  public  high¬ 
ways.  T  think  this  covers  the  ground  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Pike:  It  is  the  same  in  Illinois. 

Secretary  Justice:  The  next  number  on  our  programme  is 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Blaine  on  “Tile  Ditching  by  Machinery.” 

Mr.  Blaine  read  a  short  paper  advocating  the  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  appliances  in  ditching,  claiming  that  in  that  way 
better  and  more  reliable  work  could  be  done,  and  closed  by 
announcing  that  the  company  with  which  he  was  connected 
had  perfected  a  ditching  machine  that  would  be  put  on  the 
market  in  the  spring. 

Vice  President  McClure:  If  there  is  no  discussion  of  this 
paper  we  will  now  hear  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Pike:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Blaine  a  question.  He 
says  this  machine  will  lay  the  tile  thirty  inches.  Is  that 
deep  enough?  If  you  do  not  lay  them  deeper  than  thirty 
inches  you  make  a  mistake.  You  should  lay  them  four  feet. 

Mr.  Blaine:  I  have  attended  three  or  four  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  I  have  listened  to  opinions  pro  and  con  in  re¬ 
gard  to  that  question,  and  95  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  our 
section  of  the  country  advocate  laying  the  tile  thirty  inches. 
Our  machine  will  lay  them  thirty-six  inches.  Mr.  Waring 
has  published  a  book  on  tile  draining  that  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  United  States  as  being  the  best  work  of  the 
kind,  and  he  advocates  putting  the  tile  in  from  three  feet  to 
four  feet. 

Secretary  Justice:  Our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hagy,  is  confined 
to  his  home  with  rheumatism.  But  I  will  present  his  report 
with  mine. 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  itemized  account  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Association  for  the  year, 
which  showed  a  slight  balance  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Blaine:  I  move  the  report  be  accepted. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Justice:  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  the  report  read  by  Professor  Orton.  As  this  is 
the  history  of  the  beginning  of  this  School  for  Clayworkers, 
and  while  this  report  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  has  now  become  its  property,  to  be  held  by  its  offi¬ 
cers,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Orton,  to  be  kept 
at  the  school  established  at  Columbus.  It  is  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  the  establishment  of  that  school,  and  that  history 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  institution.  I  move  that  the  re¬ 
port  just  presented  be  returned  to  Professor  Orton,  to  be 
kept  at  the  school  as  a  matter  of  history. 

Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Professor  Orton:  Your  Committee  on  Nomination  is  now 
ready  to  report.  The  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  committee 
is  that  you  elect  for  President,  W.  B.  McClure,  Warsaw;  for 
Vice  President,  Mr.  E.  F.  Darnell,  of  Groveport;  for  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  S.  E.  Hagy,  of  Etna,  and  for  Secretary,  Mr.  I.  M. 
Justice,  of  Cleveland.  And  now,  to  relieve  the  President  of 
embarrassment,  I  will  put  the  motion  to  the  house  for  the 
election  of  W.  B.  McClure. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Orton:  I  declare  Mr.  McClure  your  President 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  McClure:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  while  I  do  not  like  the  responsibility  that  will  fall 
upon  me,  yet  some  one  lias  got  to  attend  to  this  matter,  and 
I  promise  you  I  will  do  my  best.  In  regard  to  this  legis¬ 
lative  report,  it  is  a  matter  that  every  drain  tile  manufacturer 
ought  to  be  interested  in,  and  make  a  great  effort  to  formu¬ 
late  a  measure  to  submit  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  that  will  be 
a  practical  road  measure.  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  will  try  to  be  just  and  im¬ 
partial  to  all.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  our  meet¬ 
ing  this  year.  We  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  meet  here  at 
the  same  time  with  the  National  Association,  as  many  of~us 
desired  to  attend  both.  But  it  seems,  from  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  some  of  our  members  thought  otherwise.  Next  year 
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As  announced,  we  had  one  of  our  “flONARCH”  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines  in  operation  on  one  of  the  Cleveland  yards,  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  We  think  nothing  -  (except  the  Banquet)  had  as  thorough  and 
critical  examination  by  the  Brick  Manufacturers  attending.  They  went 
around  it,  over  it,  under  it,  and  into  it  as  far  as  possible,  and  ended  up 
covered  with  mud  and  smiles. 


And  That  $100  Mould  Sander, 

“Why!  its  Perfection  and  Simplicity.” 


And  That  Ball  Bearing  Brick  Barrow, 

Runs  easy  as  a  Bicycle.  You  certainly  ought  to  have  one  of  these. 
Order  one  for  a  sample  and  try  it.  Your  men  will  wheel  more  brick 
and  do  it  easier.  Dust  proof.  Never  needs  oil.  Do  not  wear  out. 
84  “points  of  contact”  where  wear  is  distributed.  Balls  run  in  case- 
hardened  steel  “V”  cones. 


The  Wellington  Machine  Go.. 

WELLINGTON,  OHIO 
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there  will  be  nothing  of  this  kind  to  interfere  with  our  meet¬ 
ing,  and  we  wish  you  all  to  attend.  The  officers  cannot  make 
the  meetings  a  success,  but  the  members  must  stand  by  the 
officers  and  Committee  on  Programme.  If  we  all  do  our  duty 
we  can  make  the  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association 
the  best  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  I  move  that  the  remainder  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nomination  be  concurred  in  and  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of 
this  Association  for  the  other  gentlemen  named. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Cook  and  canied. 

Mr.  Pike:  As  you  are  approaching  the  hour  of  adjourn¬ 
ment,  I  want,  as  a  representative  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’ 
Association,  to  invite  you  all  to  come  over  and  help  us  next  year 
in  our  deliberations.  I  think  you  will  be  quite  an  aid  to  us. 
We  are  going  to  meet  at  Streator,  and  are  going  to  have  quite 
a  time,  something  to  eat,  and  you  shall  share  everything 
with  us. 

Mr.  Blaine:  I  move  that  this  kind  invitation  be  accepted 
with  thanks,  and  that  we  extend  to  the  people  of  Illinois  an 
invitation  to  meet  with  us  next  year. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Billingsley:  We  did  not  have  a  convention  over  in  In¬ 
diana  this  year.  Next  year  we  are  going  to  hold  two  in  one, 
and  will  be  glad  to  greet  our  friends  from  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Everal:  As  the  Secretary  has  worked  faithfully  for 
this  Association,  I  move  that  Mr.  Justice  be  allowed  $15  for 
his  services. 

Professor  Orton:  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  resolution  was 
passed  last  year  affixing  Mr.  Justice’s  salary  at  $25. 

Secretary  Justice:  The  $25  given  me  last  year  was  for 
that  year  alone.  We  had  a  large  attendance,  and  had  more 
money  in  the  treasury  than  we  knew  what  to  (to  with. 

Professor  Orton:  I  want  to  amend  Mr.  Everal’s  motion  to 
road  $25  instead  of  $15.  I  think  if  this  is  worth  anything,  it 
is  worth  $25. 

Amendment  accepted  and  motion  carried. 

Secretary  Justice:  I  certainly  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  this  Association  for  this  evidence  of  appreciation  of  my 
services.  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  just  how  hard  it  was  to 
get  even  this  much  of  a  convention.  I  sent  out  more  than  a 
hundred  letters.  They  were  printed,  but  every  one  went  out 
over  my  written  signature.  Every  member  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  received  one  of  these,  asking  them  to  lend  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  give  their  aid,  and  you  can  count  the  number  of 
replies  received  on  your  ten  fingers.  Out  of  the  gentlemen  who 


replied  I  think  there  was  only  one  who  offered  to  take  a  place 
on  the  programme.  After  such  a  result  I  took  another  course. 
I  wrote  a  certain  number  of  letters  each  day  for  about  ten 
weeks,  and  this  is  all  the  programme  I  was  able  to  get  this 
year.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  my  fault  or  what  was 
the  matter.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  the  Association  as  I 
never  tried  before,  and  if  this  Convention  had  been  what  you 
might  term  a  rousing  success  I  should  have  declined  to  serve 
another  year.  We  brought  the  Convention  to  Cleveland  this 
year,  hoping  thereby  to  get  a  larger  Convention,  and  you  see 
what  it  is.  For  this  reason  I  did  not  decline  to  serve.  Now, 
we  expect  to  go  back  to  Columbus  next  year,  and  if  there  is 
any  power  in  the  Executive  Committee  by  which  they  can  get 
the  tilemakers  of  this  State  to  come  to  Columbus  and  present 
a  good  programme  we  intend  to  do  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Columbus,  O.,  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  189G. 

R.  W.  Stewart,  Mt.  Victory,  O. ;  W.  B.  McClure,  Warsaw,  O. ; 
S.  E.  Hagy,  Etna,  O.;  I.  M.  Justice,  Station  F.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  J. 
C.  Miller,  Upper  Sandusky,  O. ;  South  Park  Tile  Co.,  South 
Park,  O.;  The  Decatur  Leader  Manufacturing  Co.,  Decatur, 
Ill.;  F.  Halbeisen,  Erlin,  O. ;  H.  Petty,  Amherst,  O.;  D.  M.  Pot¬ 
ter,  Green  Springs,  O.;  J.  W.  Everal,  Westerville,  O.;  Geo.  E. 
Blaine,  Alliance,  O. ;  E.  H.  Cook,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.;  Jas.  B. 
Hill,  Bowling  Green,  O.;  E.  Biglow,  West  View,  O. ;  C.  H. 
Spencer,  Rockport,  O. ;  R.  M.  Imbody,  Agosta,  O.;  Will  J.  King, 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich.;  I.  H.  Rickard,  Chippawa  Lake,  O. ;  Elliott 
&  Wright,  Rittman,  O. ;  Geo.  J.  M.  Ashby,  “Brick,”  Chicago, 
269  Dearborn  street:  S.  Fish  &  Son,  Milan,  O. ;  Fred  H.  Wise. 
Mansfield,  O. ;  C.  W.  Raymond,  Davton,  O.;  E.  O.  Biglow, 
West  View,  O.;  C.  W.  Vanneman,  Anderson,  Ind.;  Geo.  J. 
Haise,  Florence,  O.;  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
E.  G.  Blaser,  Nevada,  O.;  J.  E.  Landrum  &  Co.,  Centerburg, 
O. ;  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O. ;  The  Sidney  Clay 
Co.,  Sidney,  O.;  The  Brice  Clay  Co.,  Brice,  O.;  E.  M.  Pike, 
Chenoa,  Ill. 


DULL  TlflES  IN  GEORGIA. 


Publishers  Clay-Worker:  Inclosed  please  find  money  order 
for  $2.00,  payment  for  the  Clay-Worker  for  another  year. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  continued  excellence  of  your 
journal.  I  don’t  see  where  improvement  could  be  made. 

Five  cent  cotton  has  stopped  the  sale  of  brick;  the  partial 
stoppage  is  only  temporary  in  this  section.  The  farmers  for 
some  years  to  come  will  raise  their  supplies  at  home,  and  the 
cotton  crop  will  supply  money  for  improvement. 

Wishing  you  a  happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 

Jan.  11th,  1895.  J.  W.  McMILLAN. 


The  STARKEY  D0SrVt  DRYER. 

Patented  January  30,  1894. 


Solved  at  last.  The  problem  of  dry¬ 
ing  brick,  tile,  etc.,  on  the  down-draft 
principle  brought  to  perfection.  Results 
are  wonderful. 

The  great  objection  heretofore  with  all 
brick  dryers  was  that  the  brick  were 
dried  on  the  outside  first,  the  current 
carrying  away  the  moisture  from  the 
surface,  and  the  center  being  dried  by 
absorption  of  outer  part,  which  would 
result  in  checking. 

By  the  new  process  the  brick  are 
placed  in  a  tunnel  in  the  ordinary  way, 
with  tight  closed  top,  and  heat  radiates 
on  each  side  and  bottom  of  car.  As  the 
heat  rises  and  cannot  escape,  the  tunnel 
is  filled  with  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  as  there  is  no  waste  of  hot,  dry  air, 
the  temperature  rises  very  high.  Now, 


as  the  brick  are  heated  the  water  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  converted  into  steam, 
while  all  the  moisture  in  the  center, 
which  passes  to  outer  part,  guarantees 
a  uniformity  of  shrinkage  and  reduces 
checking  to  a  minimum.  As  the  moist¬ 
ure  is  driven  from  the  brick  it  is  forced 
to  the  bottom  by  the  heat,  where  it  is 
drawn  off  through  a  series  of  vapor 
stacks,  extending  through  the  partitions 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnels. 

By  this  means  brick  dry  very  rapidly, 
for  all  the  heat  produced  is  utilized. 
We  have  this  expression  from  the  best 
of  brick  men  who  have  our  dryer  in 
use,  stating  that  it.  is  the  only  dryer 
worthy  the  name  of  a  steam  dryer, 
“when  compared  with  others,”  and  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  it  is  bound  to  come 


into  general  use  very  rapidly  after  being 
familiarized  with  the  public. 

Glib  talkers  can  make  sales  of  inferior 
dryers,  but  this  one  is  founded  on  sci¬ 
entific  principles  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
tradicted,  for  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  doubtless  will  win. 

In  addition  to  building  dryers  com¬ 
plete,  when  so  desired  we  will  furnish 
yard  rights  to  parties  purchasing  their 
pipes,  cars,  etc.,  of  us,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  with  drawings  or  man  to  super¬ 
intend  the  construction  of  dryer. 

We  give  full  and  explicit  instructions 
in  regard  to  our  dryer,  as  it  is  fully 
covered  by  patents,  and  we  hereby  warn 
all  parties  against  any  infringement  on 
the  down-draft  system. 

We  will  also  sell  State  rights  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure.  For  circulars  containing 
full  information  address  the 


AAINERiZH  DRYER  COMPANY,  Minerva,  Ohio. 
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WE  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
showing  our  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  many  complimentary  endorse¬ 
ments  of  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Side 
Cut  Brick  Cutter  exhibited  during  the 
Convention  for  your  inspection,  and  that 
the  Committee  after  an  impartial  and  un¬ 
biased  investigation  find  that  the  Wonder 


Machinery  comprise  originality,  simplicity,  strength,  ready  access  to  all 
parts,  systematic  design  and  that  the  ware  produced  by  the  Wonder 
machinery  stands  second  to  none.  Your  finding  encourages  us  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  untiring  energy. 

Trusting  that  our  past  efforts  will  merit  a  share  of  your  patronage, 
which  we  solicit. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


See  Back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

I^-Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— Chief  Machine,  steam  or  horse. 

cheap,  on  time  or  will  exchange  for  re¬ 
press,  pue  mill.  pump.  etc.  Address 
sic  N.  C.  Elfer,  Pugh,  Lafeurche  Co  ,  La 


I70R  SALE  CHEAP-Two  Carneil  Tempering 
wheels.  Eight  steel  lined,  standard  size 
3-brick  moulds.  One  No.  2  McLoud  pump  with 
3-inch  suction  pipe.  Address 
sic  L.  R.  Spong,  Wormleysburg,  Pa. 


\\T  ANTED— Situation  wanted  as  superinten- 
W  dent  of  a  dry  pressed  brick  plant,  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  pressed  brickmaker. 
Best  of  references  Address  J.  H. 

2  1c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


-\XT  ANTED — Situation  as  foreman  or  burner 
W  by  practical  brick  and  tilemaker;  over 
20  years  experience.  Can  build  and  repair 
kilns.  Address  Samson  Bones 

2s  1  p  Wickliffe,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


I 70R  SALE— One  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Ma- 
^  chine;  also,  Engine  and  Boiler  20  to  39  H. 
P.  Have  been  in  use  but  3  months  All  in  A  1 
condition  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  Elmwood  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

2stf2p  Elmwood,  Illinois. 


I^OR  SALE  VERY  CHE AP— First-class  brick 
■'  plant  35,000  daily  capacity,  best  distribut¬ 
ing  point  in  Western  Iowa,  good  established 
shipping  trade.  Must  be  sold  at  Once.  Satis¬ 
factory  reasons  given.  Address 
s  tf  d  Bank,  care  Clay-Worker. 


17ORSALE.  No.  8  Brewer  Machine  with  Pug 
*  Millattached,  in  first-class  order,  run  only 
two  months.  Full  set  of  duplicate  parts. 
Never  been  used.  For  particulars,  address 

V.  C.  Babham, 

2  3cm  Columbia,  S.  C 


IVOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  brickyard 
'  outfit,  consisting  of  two  Wi 'es  Machines, 
two  Tempering  Wheels,  two  Sanders,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Gearing,  Trucks  and  Barrows  ;  all  in 
first-class  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  con¬ 
solidation  of  yards. 

Mechanicville  Brick  Company, 

2  3d  Mechanicville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


\XT  ANTED — A  thoroughly  reliable  compe- 
W  tent,  sober  man  to  take  interest  of  from 
82,000  to  $5,000  in  established  brick  and  tile 
plant,  and  take  charge  of  and  operate  same. 
Best  of  materials  for  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
etc  ;  can  burn  with  wood  or  coal,  3  foot  of  coal 
now  heing  opened  here.  Nearest  plant  of  kind 
30  miles.  We  are  on  K.  C  C.  &  S.  R.  R.,  75  miles 
from  Kansas  City.  We  want  to  add  at  once, 
one  10  horse  engine  and  boiler,  8  foot  dry  pan, 
pug  mill,  etc.  Address  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

2s  1  c  Oscar  Jenkins,  Sec’y,  Creighton,  Mo. 


PARTNER  WANTED— With  825.000  cash  to 
take  one-half  interest  in  well  equipped 
plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Capac¬ 
ity  of  dry  press  20.000  per  day;  capacity  of  stiff 
mud  machine  25, 0o0  per  day  all  in  successful 
operation.  Excellent  trade,  both  water  and 
railroad  facilities,  abundance  of  clay  which 
burns  a  bright  red.  The  plant  is  situated  in 
a  rapidly  improving  town  in  Louisiana  and 
the  demand  for  the  material  is  in  advance  of 
the  supply.  Address  Paying  Investment, 

2s  tf  d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


TO  TEACHERS. 


The  Yandalia  Line  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  to  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the 
National  Educational  meeting  in  July. 
See  that  your  tickets  read  via  this  line. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works  of  this  City  and  have  for  sale  the  en¬ 
gine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys,  belting, 
brick  machines,  disintegrators,  screens  and 
elevators,  pipes,  doors  and  frames,  bearings 
and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up  four  complete 
kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers,  brick  trucks, 
wheel  barrows,  and  about  5,000  feet  of  light 
rails  and  miscellaneous  tools.  We  will  sell  the 
entire  plant,  whole,  or  in  part.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  if  you  need  anything  in  the  above 
line  and  we  will  give  you  low  prices.  Address 
Schoellhorn- Albrecht  Machine  <  o., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EXECUTRIX  SALE. 


Estate  of  William  L  Gregg,  deceased.  Brick 
Patent  Rights,  Wednesday,  March  20,  1895,  at 
12  o’clock,  noon,  at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange 
N.  E.  corner  of  Third  and  Walnut  streets, 
Philadelphia.  17  patents  for  pulverizing  clay, 
improvements  in  cars  and  brick  machines,  im¬ 
provements  in  manufacture  of  and  drying 
bricks,  improvements  in  moulding  machines, 
making  brick  from  slate  refuse,  etc.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to 

James  A.  Freeman  &  Co.,  Autioneers, 
s  1  cm]  422  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft, 

I  OCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

•  Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

*  •  w*  •  You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 

your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 

W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E.,  Ridway,  Penn. 


UTQMATICj 


Valle/  Iron  work's  williamsport.Penna.U.S. a 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


Save  Coal 
Make  Money  j 


Hour 

33  x“3  Per  Cent. 


\  A/ 


5'AKER 


RANDOLPH 
COMPANY  ,<g 


Specimen  Half-Tone  Illustration  by  Baker-Randolph  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
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BRICK  MACHINERY. 


One  Horse  Power.  Capacity  12,000,  10,500  and  6,000 
per  day.  Least  requirements  necessary.  Trucks  and 
moulds  furnished.  All  machines  are  guaranteed  durable 
and  economical  in  operation.  For  particulars  address 

A.  E.  BIGELOW,  Spaulding,  III. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

“NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


NEW  ..AND.. 


NOVEL, 


FOR  SALE.  Horse-power  brick  machine  in 
good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 

1  tf  3p  North  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED  Position  by  sober  young  man  of 
good  habits,  ni  e  years’ ex  peril  net-  in  com¬ 
mon  and  pressed  brick.  Foreman  for  three  years. 
Can  furnish  reference.  Address,  Box  33, 

13c  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


I7OR  SALE.  Miller  Hand  Press  for  repress- 
.  Ing  standard  brick.  Size  of  Die  8%x4%. 
Only  used  short  time.  Price  $50  cash. 

Address,  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bro., 

2  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Also 
entire  tilemakers  outfit  at  Melvin,  Ill  .  which 
may  be  operated  there  or  removed  therefrom. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

12  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE.  54  Shloman  Oil  Burners,  and  one 
Oil  Tank  of  13,000  gallons  capacity.  All  in 
first-class  condition,  having  been  used  but  a 
short  time,  and  are  suitable  for  brickyard  pur¬ 
poses.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

Urbana  Brick  Co., 

13d  Urbana,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  of  brick 
works  by  a  man  familiar  with  all  ordinary 
methods  of  manufacture.  Have  had  sixteeen 
years  practical  experience  and  know  how  to  han¬ 
dle  men.  Can  give  best  of  references.  Address, 

Fulton, 

13d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  Brickyard  out¬ 
fit,  consisting  of  a  good  four-mold  “Simpson” 
Brick  Press;  Four-mould  Andrus  Brick  Press, 
comparatively  new  ;  two  two-mould  beater,  stiff 
mud  machines,  disintegrator;  pulley  wheel*; 
line  shafts,  and  all  necessary  equipments  for  a 
first-class  brickyard.  Reason  for  selling,  out  of 
clay.  Address,  Thad.  Smith, 

12  4  d  No.  4029  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I30TTS  &  CO’S  BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR 
SALE.  Having  adopted  the  stiff  mud 
process  of  brickmaking,  we  offer  a  complete 
outfit  of  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co’s  (Indianapolis) 
Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery  for  sale  cheap.  It 
Is  in  good  running  order  with  extra  castings 
for  wearing  parts.  Apply  in  person  or  by  let¬ 
ter  to  Riverside  Brick  Works, 

2  2  d  Foot  of  Austerlitz  St.,  N ew  Orleans,  La. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Simpson  4-Mold  Brick  Press 
of  the  latest  pattern,  used  only  a  short 
time  and  practically  the  same  as  a  new 
machine.  A  big  bargain  for  any  one  contem¬ 
plating  an  investment  in  a  dry  clay  press. 
Address, 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
Office ;  225  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1  tf  d  Works :  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Tf1®  Columbian  Pottery 
•«$»]and  Brick  Kiln. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 

THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY 


Tite  Best  Kiln  For  vitrifying 
Paving  Brick  and  Glazing.... 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO..  DeXCHICAGO,  VfZ  St 


FOR  SALE.  Half  interest  in  a  long  estab¬ 
lished  brickyard,  located  one  mile  from 
business  portion  of  Montgomery,  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  most  prosperous  cities  of  the 
South.  Access  to  all  the  railroads  and  free 
trackage  in  five  directions.  Clay  20  feet  thick 
and  free  from  all  extraneous  matter.  Burns 
red.  Stiff  mud  machine,  ample  sheds,  kilns, 
etc.  All  in  good  running  order.  Partner  is  a 
practical  brickmaker  and  contractor. 

Address,  P.  O.  Box  228, 

2  2  2  p  Montgomery,  Ala. 


TO  NEW  BRICKMAKERS.  If  you  want  to  save 
money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  your  clay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  you  will  send  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  prepaid,  I  will  make  a  true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars  Address,  J.  W.  Crary,  Jr., 
Bluff  Springs  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 


SECOND  HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  cheap  for 
cash: 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher.  . 

One  Cunnineham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8tf  d  Decatur,  11. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  334. 
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TO  MANUFACTURERS 
If  You  Want  to  Come  South. 

I  have  a  first-rate  saw  mill  site  between  railroad 
and  Escambia  River,  (about  200  yards  apart),  and 
also  an  excellent  clay  bed  for  brick  and  pottery, 
all  near  my  brickyard,  that  I  will  sell  or  lease,  to 
suit  a  good  party.  Climate,  health,  and  all  con¬ 
dition  for  enterprise  very  superior.  Apply  to 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr., 

1  tf  d  Bluff  Springs,  Fla. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Pattent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  di  egrators  of  differen 
makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  upright  engine. 

One  6x8  upright  engine. 

One  pair  I4xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-cot  ed  engine. 

One  10x16  slide-valve  engine. 

One  12x24  slide-valve  engine. 

One  16x30  slide-valve  engine. 

One  18x30  riding  cut-off  engine 
Two  pair  mining  engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction,  5-inch 
discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction,  4-inch 
discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  4-inch  suction 
S-lnch  discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  3-inch  suction 
2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  pumps. 

One  Gates  rock  crusher. 

Two  builder's  hoisting  engines,  with  boilers. 

One  portable  engine  and  boiler  on  wheels. 

Eight  stationary  boilers,  different  sizes. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators. 

One  Steam  elevator. 

One  4-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  large  pipe,  valves,  etc ;  also,  shafting, 
pulleys,  hangers,  belting  and  supplies  of  every 
description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

10  tf  d  609  and  610  North  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VANDUZEN  ST/Er  PUMP 


STEAM 
JET 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pomp  Guaranteed. 

lO  SIZES. - 

to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
$7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

102  to  108  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


“EL  COMERCIO” 

Established  1875. 

(The  Oldest  Spanish  Newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 

A  Scientific,  Mercantile  and  General 
Newspaper,  having  a  thorough  and  guaranteed 
circulation  among  the  Importing  Houses,  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchants,  Engineers,  Planters,  Millers, 
Mining  Companies,  Machinery  and  Hardware 
Dealers,  Manufacturers,  etc.,  in  the  following 
countries : 

South  America.— Argentine  Republic,  Bo¬ 
livia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Central  America  —Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador. 

West  Indies.— Cuba,  Curacao,  Hayti,  Jam¬ 
aica,  Puerto  Rico,  San  Domingo,  St.  Thomas, 
Trinidad. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Mexico,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Philippine  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  Spanish 
Colonies  in  Africa. 

Its  value  to  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
seeking  a  foreign  trade  is  attested  by  the  large 
number  of  prominent  houses  In  the  United 
States  who  advertise  steadily  in  its  columns. 
Descriptive  circular,  containing  nearly  100  of 
the  testimonial  letters  received  from  these 
houses,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Sample  Copy  and  Advertising  Rates  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

J.  SHEPHERD  CLARK  CO., 
Proprietors  and  Publishers, 

■  •6  Liberty  Street,  ...  New  York. 


FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Incomparable  Economy. 


ENGINE  EXHAIJSTIONLY 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31,1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


— FORIHEATING. 

Noi“Back  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stiff  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes ! ! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  mayle  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS. 


Patentee,  161  Grand  St..  Rahway,  IN.  J. 


J.  BUCK’S 


new  champion 

BRICK  MOULD 


BUCK  WINS. 


Buck’s  Title  to  Patent  No. 
301,087  sustained  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
Nov.  7,  1894,  in 
Newton  vs.  Rider. 


Purchasers  of AB  ck’s  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  be  sued  by 
Newton. 

All  othei  patents  formerly 
owned  by  the  Newtons  were 
sold  at  a  Receiver’s  sale  and 
are  now  owned  by  J.  A.  Buck, 
who  Is  also  the  only  party 
authorized  to  use  a  spring- 
controlled  feed-rack. 

Those  who  purchase  Cham¬ 
pion  machines  from  any  party 
other  than  J.  A.  Buck  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  suit  for 
infringement  and  damages. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


C Art a'~'JVrO£Z7CJz 
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no  NOT  BUY  *  — i  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

sem  deice  machine 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  tor  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


f Mil&iMmm 


¥T 


DESIGNER 

^WOOD  ENGRAVER. 


REPRESSES  »"<■ 


This  cut  represents  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Power  Represses  ever  offered  to  brick- 
makers. 

It  has  been  tested  in  every  way  and 
given  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  15,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  No.  2  Repress  Double  Mould  has  a 
capacity  of  30,000  per  day.  They  can  be 
seen  in  full  operation  at  the  Buckeye  Brick 
Company’s  plant  at  Wickliffe,  Ohio. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


226=236  Abbey  St.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICKS  AND  GLAZED  SAN= 
ITARY  WARE. 


A  complete  and  trustworthy  guide,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  concerning  production 
together  with  the  latest  English  recipes, 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  discover. 

Published  by  the 

BRITISH  CLAYWORKER, 

(the  organ  of  the  trades  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  222,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Price  $2.00,  post  free. 

Remittances  to  be  made  payable  to  H. 
Greville  Montgomery,  and  crossed  Lon¬ 
don  <fc  Westminster  Bank,  Templer  Bar, 
London. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  book  was  subscribed  to  be¬ 
fore  publication. 

American  orders  for  this  valuable 
book  and  subscriptions  for  the  British 
Clayworker ,  price  $2.00  a  year,  received 
by  T.  A.  RANDALL  <fc  CO.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Th6  "HJHX”  Brick  Machine 


manufactured  by 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Mnrrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


TRAVEL 

VfA  THE 


the  SHORT  LINE  to 

CHICAGO 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Dulutli,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  >  lV/firlrn  ot-w-vr-f  OH  4  ^ 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J  iVIlUaifcfpUI  t,  LJ  1 1 1  O 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 


AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

COBST  RflD  flOHTH&UHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 


When  writing-  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 


We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


To  CAPITALISTS:  a™ 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 
Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 60  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N,  Jo 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  flint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-live  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Win.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AN D  SHAPE8  OF 


HANMAncHiNE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Hould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Slxilt  St.,  mtlwauKee,  Wls. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  ioo  Horse-Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  8:  Firebox  BOILERS  SfifAig; 

fi®*For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CHANDLER  &  TflYLOR  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  htf. 


-FOR- 


Til©  and  Brick  Tards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipb  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24. 1887. 


Borden,  belleck  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ol  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


B0^DE]5,  JSEIiLECK  §  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGO 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OP  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-lnch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

/^Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CC, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


The  CRAYCROFT  re;prbers,sCk  Jress 


FOR  RE-PRESSING  RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK. 


ivpcrimc 


This  Re=press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and'  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 
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J~HE:  WO  Zl 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 


Manufacture 


CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 


ETC. 


BOLTS, 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Cable  and  Sp  del  Chains. 

ELEVATING 

CONVEYING 

MACHINERY 

FOR  BAWDLIVQ  MATERIAL  Of  ALL  KINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 


For  long  t*  short  distance  Conveying. 

|  163  Washington  St,  N.  Y 

Bond  for  Catalogue. » 


/Tore  Than  *  ■<><><>  Now  Stand  as 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  ciay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  a.  h.  ETTLA,  Agt.  ) 
rtarietta,  Pa.  J 


Cdenoa,  ill.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


Patented  April  13,  188b,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  "  1891. 


By  using  the  IDEAL  DOOR  all  evil 
I  effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
|  of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


pLORIDA 

*  And  the  Sunny  South 


i  i 


BIG  FOUR 


»  BEST 
LINE, 


FROM 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  0PDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,  F^B-PRESSES, 
one-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUO\S, 

••ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

y\pletbBrici\orT  i  ijE-  Outfits 


fo 


CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 

PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS, 
SANDUSKY,  BENTON  HARBOR 

and  Intermediate  Points. 

!  Solid  V estibuled  Trains, Elegant  Coaches, Buffet 
Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 

To  Cincinnati , 

Where  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with 
Solid  Trains  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  ^ueen 
&  Crescent  Route,  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railway  to 

Hot  Springs.  Old  Point  Comfort 

and  all  points  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 

and  all  points  in  Florida. 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

and  all  principal  Southern  Cities. 


Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between 
ST.  LOl)  IS  and  WASHINGTON 
Via  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O.  Routes. 


TOURISTS  RATES  IN  EFFECT. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  D.  B.  flartin, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

Big  Four  Route,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  CLOY  ( ±; )  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


CAN  I  OBTAIN  A  PATENT?  Fora 

prompt  answer  and  an  honest  opinion,  write  to 
NUNN  CO.,  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  the  patent  business.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  A  Handbook  of  In¬ 
formation  concerning  Patents  and  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  books  sent  free. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  noticeinthe  Scientific  American,  and 
thus  are  brought  widely  before  the  public  with¬ 
out  cost  to  the  inventor.  This  splendid  paper, 
issued  weekly,  elegantly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  work  in  the 
world.  S3  a  year.  Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Building  Edition,  monthly.  $2.50  a  year.  Single 
copies,  cents.  Every  number  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  plates,  in  colors,  and  photographs  of  new 
houses,  with  plans,  enabling  builders  to  show  the 
latest  designs  and  secure  contracts.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  New  York,  361  Broadway. 


0 


*IOO°-y  -M895 

6  Beautiful  Models 


$IOO°-‘ 


Victor  Bigoes 


Handsome 
Catalog 
Free 


®ioo™ 


Victor 

Pad  Calendar 

10^  IN  STAMPS. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Denver. 


PACIFIC  coast: 


4l00°J 


San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 


Portland. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 

FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 

No.  20  Passenger . 

*No.  22  Passenger . 

No.  24  Passenger . 

South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger . 

No.  23  Passenger . 

No.  25  Passenger . 

’•■’Daily. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Miin  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


10:20  a.  m, 
2:50  p.  m. 
6:20  p.  m. 


7:00  a.  m.  I 
1:20  p.  m. 
7:00  p.  m. 


TAKE  THE  I 

big4I 

5T Louis] 


Single  Duplex  Pumps. 

/^orizo/Ital.  and  Vertical  Pua\p^. 

JSest'DesKfrv  8;  Workmanship. 

P^CES  Reduced  Send  for  Catalog  us. 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  hut  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  W’e  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years*  Experience  In  the  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2}^  up  to  10  inches. 

*®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PARKHILL,  OXTT-A.XS.IO, 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


ST/E: 
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GHRIIIPIOK  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


FACTS. 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  asiit  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


COIjOEIPIC. 


For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  ana  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  A  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  1  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick 'Press 


Write^for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


-  FOR  - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Saves  time  and  money  in  your  office.  Affords 
an  endless  variety  of  entertainment  in  your 
drawing  room.  Let  us  have  our  representative 
call  on  you,  or  write  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Norm  American  PhoQograpl)  co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 

Or,  HOOSIER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTID’S  pateut.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  "Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  gand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRIYGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


-Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Ari 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t'd.  P:00  am  *  7:00 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *1,:50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:45 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35 

St.  Louis  Expiess . *11:20  pm  *  4:40 


Traius  connect  at  Teire  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’i  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

COAL  FIELDS  and  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


Of^IGIfiALt  Ifi  DESIOfl. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


j  new  re  press 

UP  XO  DATE. 


For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


Z  “wiL  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


ddiov  mnill  I1Q  Atr? 

uRIUlv  lUUULUu. 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,. stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


6iBrick;Hand  Mold  6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  6edC!dMj|TtF0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabarn 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phila 
delphla  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


jggg“A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  • 

APDR£SS-  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  New  London,  Ohio. 
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Sercoitibe  s  Patent  Chamber  Kilns. 

THE  PERFECT  KILN.  “THE  IMPROVED  PERFECT  KILN.” 

The  Continuous  Free  Draught  “BARREL  KILN.” 

“THE  CONTINUOUS  PIPE  KILNS.” 


Specialties:== 

Our  U.  S.  Representative: 


Our  Kilns  will  burn  with  “UP  or  DOWN  DRAUGHT” 
AIR.”  Perfect  in  “STEAM  ESCAPES,”  etc., 

For  full  particulars  apply, 


and  continuous. 


Perfect  in  utilizing  the  “HOT 


MR.  GEO.  ALLAN, 

Franklin  Paving  Brick  Co., 

FRANKLIN,  PA. 


SERCOMBE.  SON  0  CO .  Exmouth.  Devon.  Eng. 


N.  B. — W.  Sercombe,  patentee  of  the  Perfect  Kiln  having  dissolved  Partnership  with  Osman  and  Warren,  is  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  them. 


Floor  Dryer  .  MORRISON  PLAN. 

RESULT  OF  25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

I  receive  many  requests  from  brick  manufacturers  for  plans  and  instructions  for 
building  these  dryers.  Having  gotten  up  complete  detailed  plans,  I  am  now  ready  to 
furnish  them,  together  with  needed  instructions,  to  parties  wishing  to  put  in  these  cheap 
but  excellent  dryers.  For  further  information  address 

P.O.Box  335.  f}.  B.  IVlOFHlSOl'i,  Ifyome,  Ga. 


PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE) 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent.  In  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  In  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  Market.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


THE  HEW  SOUTH 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alog  e  and  prices  of 
o ut  New  South  X 
hd  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  no  < el  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Etc.  _ 

Extraet  from  Col.  <J.  C.  Stribling’s  Letter  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4tb,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  used  and  seen  In  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 
your  X  Machine  with  a  6  h.  p.  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 
as  one  could  wish.  J.  C.  STR1BLING. 


The  New  South  XX. 


Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


*.i t 


J  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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YOU  are  standing  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO  S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Branch-CrooKcs  Saw  Co., 


St  Louis,  Mo. 


The  [Jock  me  Jock  aoo  Panel  System 

Tlie  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling1 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  In  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


E  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 

MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


New  System  of  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF  BRICK.. .ESPECIALLY  THE  FINEST  FRONT  BRICK, 
ENAMELED,  PAVING,  ETC.,  TERRA  COTTA,  PIPES . 

COMBINES  the  advantages  of  a  down-draft  fired  from  the  sides,  and  the  economy  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  which  is  fired  from  the  top,  but  differs  from  all  the  latter  type  in  not  having 
.  Coal  fed  amongst  the  Brick,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  cause  of  the  continuous  kiln 
not  being  more  extensively  used  for  the  buining  of  the  higher  grades  of  brick,  etc. 

By  its  small  cost  in  construction,  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  operation  it  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  old 
and  present  systems  of  continuous  and  other  kilns.  The  largest  per  cent  of  clean,  straight  and  thoroughly  annealed 
paving  bricks  are  produced  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  300  lbs.  to  1000  bricks. 

The  kiln  is  built  in  compartments,  the  number  and  size  of  which  are  arranged  according  to  the  capacity  required, 
the  latter  being  practically  unlimited,  a  special  feature  in  this  kiln  is;  one  compartment  can  be  filled  with  paving  bricks, 
another  fire  bricks,  another  common  building  brick,  another  enameled  brick,  tiles,  pipes,  etc.,  each  chamber  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  burnt  from  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side . Whilst  its  operation  is  simplicity  itself,  it  is  the  most  economical 

and  effective  kiln  on  the  market,  only  requiring  one  man  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night,  and  can  be  fired  with  either 

coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas . This  kiln  is  the  result  of  a  long  number  of  years’  hard  study  and  costly  experiments,  every 

opportunity  will  be  given  anyone  to  see  it  in  operation.  For  further  particulars  address 

II,  HA^IGTI,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Hligiis 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 

This  Kiln 


^ C£>-yl  ^,^3 
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(Q.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415,773.  4*5. 774-) 


ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


A |  1  FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 

NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


T7  U  P  M  RV  CHA1N  BELTING 

r.  II.  1V1  D  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS 


.  .  .  APPROVED  ^PLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pouier 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 


at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  00. 


INo.  4  CUTTINO;  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR-GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  -=«• 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 


If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

RBTTRR  AA7J  CHRARRR  tfTHAN  CAST  IRON. 

— HANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  BalLBearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Brick  Machines 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  • 
Disintegrators, 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONATHAN  CREKCER’S  SONS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


WSeud  lor  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  m, prove- 
meut  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cen  1  cheaper. 
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Steflman’s  Foundry  &  Mine  works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


-*THE  STANDARD  DRICK  MACHINES** 

- -MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Also 

Tarn  Tables, 


Send  For  Price  List. 


Transfers 
Kiln  Doors, 
Orate  Bars, 
T  Rails  and 


THE  WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  &  MFC.  CO., 


Iron  Pipe. 


Style  28. 
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— *•  HAS  PROVED 

An  Unparallel  Success.... 


CONTINUOUS 

•KILN** 


....Wherever  It  Has  Been  Tried. 


I  F  EVERY  Brickmaker,  that  feels  the  necessity  of  improving  his  pres- 
1  sent  system  of  burning,  would  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  investing  money  in  an  enterprise  full  of  uncertainties 
and  contingencies.  The  wide-awake  managers  of  this  firm  have  for 
some  time  past  been  investigating  the  continuous  system  of  brick  burn¬ 
ing,  and,  being  determined  to  get  the  “best,  or  non-at  all,”  have  spent 
considerable  time  In  examining  the  various  kilns  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice  and  have  also  had  samples  of  their  own  brick  burned  in  them  to 
determine  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  kilns,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  correspondence. 


Samuel  Ross,  President.  John  Miller,  Treas  and  Man. 

Washington  BricK  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 


It  works  Equally  as  Well  in  the  Sunny  South  as 

in  the  Far  West. 


YOUNGRENS 


Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W. 

10th  and  F.  Streets,  N.  W. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
Kinds  of  brick. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25, 1894. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Ga., 

Dear  Sir— We  accept  your  terms  on  kiln  and  desire  to  have  you 
commeuce  the  construction  of  one  16  chamber  open  top  kiln  for  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  investigating  several  continuous  kilns  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  vours,  as  you  gave  us  the  best  burned  brick,  both  dry 
pressed  and  stiff-mud,  we  ever  saw  burned. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  you  burned  for  us  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  su¬ 
perior  both  In  color  and  hardness  to  any  we  have  ever  been  able  to  burn 
in  our  down-draft  kiln,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  have  the  best 
kiln  in  the  market.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co  , 

By  Jno.  Miller,  Treas. 

This  kiln  is  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Washingion  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co  ,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Brickmakers  visiting  the  National  Capital  during  the  coming  season  to 
call  and  examine  this  kiln  in  operation. 


W.  E.  McCOY,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10th,  1894. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  L  Y'oungren,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  built  and  tested  an  eighteen  chamber  open  top  continuous  Kiln, 
which  proved  a  success.  He  having  far  exceeded  his  guarantees  in  re¬ 
gards  to  quantity  of  fuel  necessary.  He  burned  six  chambers,  contain^ 
ing  180,000  brick,  witn  150  lbs- of  slack  coal  per  thousand  brick;  over  95 
per  cent,  being  hard.  In  this  same  test  was  probably  20,000  press  brick, 
burned  quite  as  well  as  it  would  have  been  possible  in  any  kiln;  they 
were  No.  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  kiln  superior  to  his  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  Respectfully,  W.  E.  McCoy. 

These  open  top  continuous  kilns  which  I  now  construct  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  superior  to  any  arched  kilns,  embody  new  and  peculiar  features 
to  whicb  is  due  the  unparallel  success  of  the  kilns  on  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Aside  from  this  the  open  top  kiln  is  of  very  moderate  cost  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  times  the  durability  of  any  arched  kiln  It  affords  very 
material  advantages  over  arched  kilns  in  the  setting  and  emptying,  etc., 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  further  particulars,  estimate, 
cost,  etc..  Call  on,  or  address 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  491  N.  SI.,  SOUftlWeSt.  Washington  »  D*  Oakland,  Cal 


McQ  raw  Bros.  Felt  Roofing. 

TUB  13BST  AND  CHBAPBST  BOOB. 
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Samples,  Pamphlet  and  Prices  Free  to  Any  Address, 


HENRY  L. 
(IEOROE  W. 
EDWIN  C. 


\ 

( 


J.  A.  ricGraw’s  Bros., 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

Cor.  Sandusky  &  I  acock  Sts., 

Allegheny  City,  PA. 


WILiLiIflIWS’  ^TSesy. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

l  rn 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48 in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators, 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=m.  F  WILLIAMS  is  CO..  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS  MO 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capa<  it\ 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mtm 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street. 

MARION.  •  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C — %  Y D 


m 


WO  S3 -7C^c yi 


YOU  MRNT 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all  round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse  power, 
at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the  times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over  1,000  in  use 
all  over  the  country. 


••-^•LATEST  HVlPfyDVED 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shefting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue  just  out,  giving  full  information. 

The  Monarch  Machine  will  be  in  operation  at  Cleveland  during  the  coming  Convention,  and 
we  invite  all  parties  interested,  to  witness  its  work  while  there. 


Fletcher 

S.  _KT.  Fletcher,  Successor. 


&  Thomas, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA . 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

S'* - f. - * - 4- - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding’  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


.  Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1%  yard  Marion  Steam  Shovel.')  f  Twenty-one  Dump  Cars. 

Onell^  yard  Uucyrus  “  “  V  INSTOCK:  <  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Gian  “  “  )  f  Locomotives. 


C7£>7?<S/— 
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rlEOlELili  I|VlP$OVEt>  CbflV  PULiVE^IZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Cla^'ulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  guccdtSS&tj  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

'“ator“*klng’>rM“-  Corrapond““soUc“ea-  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  NULL  CO.,  Ss^aST’&’ISaU:  New  York, U.5.B. 


WE  have  a  number  of  o,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Nolan, 
Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


Brick  Machinery. 


WE  have  six  ot  these  Machines 
for  horse  power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 
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The  only  Belt  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

Will  outwear  any  three  Belts  of  other  makes  in  the  Market. 

Runs  in  heat,  steam  and  water  without  injury. 

Unequalled  for  Strength  and  Traction  Power. 


<Sx©xS>iSxS>i©j 


Office  of  Fort  Scott  Steam  Brick  Works  Co.,  W,  H.  Ashwell,  Proprietor.  712  National  Avenue,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Messrs.  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago. 


February  28, 1890. 


Gentlemen  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  “Leviathan”  Belting  supplied  by  you  to  these  works  last  season.  We  had,  as  you  are  aware,  several  widths  from  9- 
inch  to  18-inch  and  all  have  proved  uniformly  good  alike.  I  have  during  the  last  25  years  used  every  description  of  belting, 
leather,  rubber  and  composition  of  various  kinds,  but  no  belting  has  given  the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  yours, 
I  watched  their  working  carefully  from  the  commencement  until  we  closed  down  for  the  season  and  I  found  the  wear  and 
tear  to  be  very  slight,  while  the  adhesion  of  the  belt  to  the  pulleys  gave  us  less  slip  when  a  heavy  load  was  on,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  got  more  work  through  with  these  belts;  but  what  is  of  great  importance  in  our  clats  of  work,  we  found  the 
weather  had  little  or  no  effect  on  these  belts.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  communicating  with  any  one  wishing  information  on  this  class  of  belting. 

Yours  faithfmlly,  THE  FT.  SCOTT  STEAM  BRICK  WORKS, 

Wm.  H.  Ashwill. 


MAIN  BELTING  CO., 

SOLtH  CQJIflUpflCTURHf^S, 

120  PeariSreet,  Boston,  Mass.  Pa }  248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ilili. 

We  aiuiGya  Prove  It  in 


Thompson's  Water-Proof  Belt  Dressing  for 
Leather,  Rubber  and  Canvas  Belting* 

No  user  of  Belting  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


*>  Clay  mills. 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 
Dry&wet  pans,  dies, clay  blockers 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  G/l/E/V 
S^-^TO  ORDERS 
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Cummer  Direct  Heat 

Brick  and  Tile  Dryer, 

Does  away  with  steam  pipes  and  boilers.  Air  can  Kbe  delivered  to  tunnels 
or  dry  rooms  at  any  temperature  from  ioo  degrees  F.  to  450  degrees  F.  re¬ 
liably  and  cheaply.  A  rapid  dryer  and  a  saver  of  fuel. 

Cummer  Direct  Heat  Apparatus, 

Can  be  applied  to  any  system  of  tunnels  or  dry  rooms  at  small  cost.  Your 
fuel  bill  can  be  reduced  from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 

Cummer  Clay  Dryer, 

Too  well  known  to  comment  upon. 

Write  for  Particulars, 

The  p.  D.  Cammed  &  Son  Co., 

613-616  The  flpeade,  CIiEVELiflflD,  OHIO. 


For  Brick.  Tim,  Hollow  Blocks, 


& 


•B* 


“ELI,”  Capacity  75,000  Brick  or  over  in  10 
hours. 

“ELI,  Jr.,”  Capacity  35,000  Brick  or  over 
in  10  hours. 

“LITTLE  ELI,”  Capacity  20,000  Brick  or 
over  in  10  hours. 

Capacity  in  3-in.  Tile,  £  the  above  amount. 


MORENCI,  MICH. 


•'•lllHlIli" 

For  catalogue,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  address  the  manufacturers, 


HICHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  tii  f  ^ 

MACHINE  CO., 


“ELI  PIKES” 

Manufactured  in  Three  Sizes 
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AIMpkoved  k 


PATENTS 


NS  4??.993 ,  JUNE  SS.  (892-  ~§ 

Ne  W.994,  JUNE.28, (892  . 
N?4£MT4,  NOV.  29.1892 

NH&L037.JAN.31.1893. 
N?  49)  .038,  JAN -311893 


OFFICERS: 


David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

T arkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo.  * 

x  W.  F.  Rankin,  sec’y  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’l  m’G’r, 


Tarkio,  Mo. 


Tarkio,  Mo. 


0. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER  • 
AND  A  PROFIT  PRODUCER.  • 


YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


•  WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
“  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


ZWERMANN,  BARGAR  &  CO. 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUITS 


(U.  S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 


THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  Indirect  firing,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  ha  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney, — the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  Into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but  the  same  also  operated 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent,  fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 

For  sale,  or  royalties  given  on  Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick.  The  best  paving  brick  having 
been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same 
has  undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hardness  according 
to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.).  This  brick  can  be  manufactured 
with  any  ordinary  clay. 

Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN, 
BARGAR  &  CO., 


No.  1,033  Hanove  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN _ . 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  MENHRD,  I  L-I 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnicn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTi^onsri^XjS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  \ 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  J 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleas*  d  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,918  Indiana  Ave.  +  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO, 
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Made  in  any  size  desired,; having’ capacity  from  15  to  150  M.  Brick  per  day. 


PATENTED  AUGUST  27,  1888. 


Write  tlie  Manufacturers  for  Terms  and  Prices. 
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C.  <fc  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


of  all  ma-  GRINDS  THE  SMALL 
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•^•TH  E=r •KH 


THE  GREATEST  ON  EARTH. 


(lew  Rnderson  BricK  fnactiine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

TUB  Anderson  Foundry  k  macnine  Works, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfection  of  mechan¬ 
ism  lor  the  production  of  first-class  brick  from  any 
clay  that  can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar  pro¬ 
cess,  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity  and  strength. 

Write  for  lull  description. 


Knd  View  of  Pug  Mill. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW 
DEPARTUKE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches 
to  24  inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  com¬ 
petition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 

SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  ULE. 
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STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS, 

STANDARD  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 

REVOLVING  AND  STATIONARY. 

IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDERGEAR. 

Fisher  Engine  Foundry  and  Machine  Worlds, 

Established  1857.  WM.  EISRER,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter;  also  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  {Moulds. 

Roll  Iiathes,  Shears,  Engines  and  Special  Machinery. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  {Material  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 
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The  Chicago 

Brick  Paving  Ordinance, 

Which  was  recently  passed,  provides  that  all  brick  used  for  paving-  purposes  in 
that  city  “shall  be  of  the  kind  known  as  ‘repressed  brick,’  and  shall  be  repressed  to  the 
extent  that  the  maximum  amount  of  material  is  forced  into  them.”  Similar  regulations 
will  doubtless  be  adopted  by  other  leading  cities,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  brickmaker  who  wishes  to  get  his  share  of  the  paving  ’  rick  trade,  must  be 
prepared  to  repress  his  producb 


(PENFIELD  No.  4  DOUBLE  DIE]  REPRESS.) 


The  Penfield  — « 

Double  and  Single  Die  Renresses 

Are  unusually  well  adapted  for  repressing  paving  brick,  from  the  fact  of  their  great 
strength  and  of  the  powerful  pressure  they  are  capable  of  exerting,  thereby  producing  a 
finished  and  attractive  product  of  great  uniformity,  density  and  strength. 

Send  for  description  and  prices  of  the  Penfield  Represses— they  are  the  best. 

% 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


PENFIELD  CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY 


SOME 


jffijiliiiiiiiiii 


‘multi) 

Penfield  Auger  Brick  machine  and  Automatic  Cutter  for  End  Cut  Brick 


(Automatic  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


(Semi-Automatic  Power  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


(Penfield  No.  ia  Open  Top  Pug  Mill.) 


(Special  Clay-Grinding  Hill.) 


Catalogues  free.  Address 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


(Penfield  Dry  Press  Bricki/lachine.) 


(Penfield  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine.) 
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THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 

A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug-  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering;.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  Machine. 


TUB  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  macliioe. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 

Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


1 

FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio • 


Incorporated. 


LANCASTER,  PENN  A.. 


Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Brick  Machinery. 


Trucks, 


Barrows, 


Dump  Cars, 


that  has  stood  the  test. 


Pug  mills. 

Crushers. 

Elevators, 

Saguers, 

Hlouid 

Washers, 

Eic. 


The  only  Self-Striking- 


Machine 


-^SEND  FOR  OlIR  1895  CATALOGUE.w 
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O UR  SPECIALTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


A1I  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  0a't.Tx,n 


J'lliUHllI, 


The  “PLYMOUTH” 

The  Financial  Problem  Solved. 


New  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Table. 

A  NEW  CANDIDATE!  THE  PEOPLE  S  CHOICE. 

HONEST,  STAUNCH  and  TRUE.  BOUND  TO  WIN. 


An  old  favorite  needs  no  introduction.  All  parties  unite. 

Write  to  us  for  full  outline  of  platform  for  which  chis  ticket  stands. 


The  Fate=Gunsaullus  Co., 

Richland  Comity.  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO • 


884 
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Auger  Brick  flachine. 


e  — - - 

Brick  Machines , 
Crushers , 
Complete  Outfits, 

• - 


Automatic  Cutters, 
j Pug  Mills, 
Disintegrators, 


-Circulars  Free.- 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J 


ALL  OF  OUR  MACHINERY  IS  BALL  AND  PIN  BEARING  — 

GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery 

J.  W.  HEI5ER  &  CO.,  JflanofactiMS  of  CLHYWOHKP  UIHCHEHY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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A  Revolution  in  Cutting  Brick! 


An  Automatic  Table  for  End  or  Side  Cut,  all  in  the  same  Machine.  No  Push  Bars. 
No  Special  Parts  for  end  or  side  cut.  A  Table  Complete  in  itself,  and  always  ready 
for  cutting  any  kind  of  Brick;  Thick  or  Thin;  End  or  Side  cut  and  None  Thrown  Back. 


NOTB  TUB  BOLL  OWING  POINTS: 

ist.  It  is  a  table  for  both  end  and  side  cut  brick. 

2nd.  It  is  a  rotary  cutter  which  does  not  return  the  up-going  wire  through  the  sev¬ 
ered  column  of  clay. 

^rd.  The  wires  (nineteen  in  number)  cut  through  a  slot  with  flexible  and  adjustable 
yielding  sides,  so  poised  that  they  press  strongly  against  the  unc  er  side  of  the  column  of 
clay  on  each  side  of  the  wire  while  it  is  emerging,  thereby  insuring  clean  cut  edges,  yet 
yielding  quickly  to  allow  obstructions  to  pass  through  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  wires. 

4th  The  wires  make  a  draw  cut,  while  passing  through  the  column  of  clay,  thus  disturb- 
utingthe  wear  over  a  longer  distance  and  rolling  pebbles  and  other  obstructions  out  of 
the  way. 

5th  The  down  cut  of  the  wires  leaves  the  upper  face  of  the  brick  with  the  edges  as 
clean  as  repressed  brick  and  the  drawing  of  the  wire  endways,  the  ends  most  equally  so. 

6th  The  wires  are  not  strained  to  any  tension,  except  at  the  point  of  cutting,  which 
adds  to  their  life  and  in  case  of  breakage  allows  them  to  be  replaced  while  in  motion. 

7th.  It  is  the  only  table  that  can  be  changed  to  cut  brick  of  various  thickness  in  five 
minutes  time,  without  a  change  of  the  wires.  It  uses  no  push-bars,  consequently  re¬ 
quires  no  change  in  that  respect. 

8th.  The  brick  come  away  from  the  cutter  on  edge  and  nicely  separated,  so  they  can 
be  readily  handled  at  the  repress  or  hacked  on  cars. 

qth.  It  is  simple  and  durable,  runs  easily  and  can  be  successfully  operated  by  any 
intelligent  person. 

ioth.  It  cuts  no  waste  brick,  every  one  being  perfect,  thus  affecting  a  great  saving 
over  tables  which  waste  a  brick  at  each  cutting. 

nth.  All  parts  are  easily  accessible. 

12th.  Will  cut  the  tenderest  clays  as  well  as  the  most  obstinate  and  leave  sharp  cor¬ 
ners  on  all  of  them. 

It  is  built  by  The  Bonnot  Company,  who  want  to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest 
number  by  selling  you  one  of  them.  Address 

THE  BONNOT  CO., 


Canton,  Ohio. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Auger  Brick  Machine 


A  Special  Brick  Machine 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine 


Down  and  Horizontal  Delivery  ITachine  for  Large  and  Small  Tile 
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A  FEW  MEMBERS 


...Op  OUR  FAMILY. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 

- #CALION.  OH  I  CM* 


Tile  Hachine  with  Crusher  Combined. 
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H.  Brewer  fr  Co 

Teentnseh.  Mich, 


M 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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They  have  no  equal 
for  making  Brick  which 
have  Clean,  Sharp  Cor= 
tiers  and  Smoothe 
Surfaces. 


Wood  Pug  Mill. 


Iron  Frame  Pug  Mill. 


They  are  the  only  machines  which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without 
the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

They  are  Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable.  Every  machine  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 


Mould  Sanders, 


: 

) 

) 
t 

jPug  Mills, 


Any  kind  and  capacity  desired. 


Which  have  no  equal  for  sanding  the  moulds, 
no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 
They  do  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  claimed  for  them. 


(Granulators, 

i 


From  25  to  150  M.  Brick  capacity.  For 
strength  and  durability  they  have  no  equal. 


For  terms  and  prices  of  anything  needed  on  the  brick  yard  write 

C.  fr  A.  POTTS  &  CO ,  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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COURSE 

WE 


'otJw 


ARE  IN 


Our  Repress  department  has  been  crowded  for  52  weeks,  and  now  comes  orders  for  three  more  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  three  from  the  Galesburg  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  for  repressing  Chicago  brick,  two  more 
from  Cubbins,  of  Memphis,  and  two  more  from  the  Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  We  got  more  room  now  and 
can  take  care  of  all  the  orders  we  get,  unless,  of  course,  everybody  sends  us  orders.  Then  we  will  build  more  factories. 


THE  FREY=SHECKLER  CO.,  -  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  5.  4. 

Manufacturers  of  CL  AY- WORKING  MACHINERY  AND  BUILDERS 
SEND  FOR  1895  CATALOGUE.  BUCYRUS  STEAM  TUNNEL  DRYER. 
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NEW  MACHINERY.^— _ 

....with  A  NEW  YEAR. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARINO  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


* 

* 

i 

* 

* 

t 

* 

* 


* 

Send  for  <• 

* 

1895  Catalogue.  J 
Just  out.  ^ 


! 


4. Mould  SEni-PLASTIC  BRICK  PRESS. 

THE  FREY=SH ECKLER  CO., 


PANEL  RE-PRESS. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer, 
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THE: 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Belorn  Ltaneaster  five., 

•+•  PHILADELPHIA.  PENN.  •+• 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


CHAMBERS3R0 


PHILADELPHIAN 
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Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS 

- -A.3STID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 


VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAY  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 


c  f  Z ,c/  -  j  vo 
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DRYER  CARS. 


•  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


chambers  brothers  go., 

S 

pifty-Seeond  St.,  Belova  Lianeastep  five., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  •+• 


C£>?1 


“New  Haven” 


Brick  Machinery 


Is  Guaranteed  to  Give  Good  Results. 


No  machines  have  left  the  factory  that  have  not  given 


satisfaction. 


The  M  ost  Convincing  Fact — Every  machine  we 
have  erected  is  still  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  have 
letters  on  file  which  attest  this  fact. 

Having  done  well  for  others  they  will  do  well  for  you. 


Write  us  for  Information, 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Q 

O 


45 


Wonder  Machinery. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Single  Geared, 
25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Daily  Capacity. 

Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 
8,ocj  to  12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion)  per  day.  Makes  from  3  to  15  inch. 


P-g  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander 

capacity  60,000  to  75, 000  Brick  Per  Day. 


aSIMANUFACTURED  by 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

Send  tot  Ho.  \k  catalogue  for  turner  particulars.  Frankfort,  inf>. 


Feb.,  1895. 
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COMMON,  SEWER, 
VITRIFIED  PAVING 
AND  RE-PRESSED  BRICK. 
HOLLOW  AND 
SIDEWALK  TILE. 

WORKS 

St.  Anne,  111. 


THE. 


ST.  ANNE.... 

BRICK  WORKS, 

Main  Office,  Chicago.  404  Ogden  Bldg. 

36  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET. 


OFFICES 

57  Oneida  Street 
Milwaukee;  wts. 

KANKAKEE,  ILL, 


ST:  ANNE.  ILT> 
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Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOLFF  DRYER  C0„ 


Chieago,  III. 
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Table  of  Contents,  Page  390. 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. ,  MARCH,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Uniter  States  of  America. 


Brick  Making  Machinery, 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW.  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street. 

See  ads.  on  pages  444  and  445. 
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^  SHARER  S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Pack  Pallets, 
Packing  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryer s. 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars . 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 

Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

"#HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-K- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One, 'Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

Cor.  LaSalle  <&  Adams  Sts .  Chicago. 


3XE:  C  Z5  Ccy ^  WO  .7C  /f 
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THE  ANDRUS 


4-IVEold 

DOUBIE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS 


Simple,  Powerful, 


Guaranteed  Against  Breakage  For 
5  YEARS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


e. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 
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A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

Chicago. 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


£ 


m 


:m 
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THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

ITS 

CLASS... 


THE 

BEST 

IN 

THE 

WORLD... 


We  build  two,  four,  five  and  and  six  mould  presses.  Will  estimate  on  and  con¬ 
struct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

Machinery  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

It  received  highest  honors  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Is  simple,  durable  and  has  many  time  and  labor  saving  devices. 

Write  for  information,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 
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A  Good  Thlll^’  oba  nm 


. The  Simpson  Brick  Press  is  never  put  on  a  yard  un¬ 
less  the  material  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  Dry 
Pressed  Brick.  Consequently  when  you  purchase  a 
Simpson  Press  your  success  is  assured. 

. Write  us  or  see  our  representative  at  the  Convention 

regarding  our  new  machine  for  preparing  shale  and  other 
hard  brick  making  materials.  A  new  departure  in  the  art 
of  brickmaking  and  one  that  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

The  Simpson 

Brick  Press  Company.... 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Chicago. 


J THE; 
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This^ 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


OUR  NEW  PATENT  MOULD 


is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 
can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

AV1TH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 

Oolum'bia  THanufactiiring:  Co., 

2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


3f>7 


ow  to  Purchase  a 


DRY  OR 

SEMI -DR  Y 


Brick  Press. 


^JN  THE  selection  of  a  Brick  Press  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  confidence  of  the  purchaser  as  to  the  ability  and  requirements 
of  a  Brick  Press  is  won  by  the  terms  and  guarantees  offered  by  the  salesman,  and  his  picturing  the  immense  profits  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  its  work;  many  obstructions  and  difficulties  are  thus  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  In  buying  a  press  or  any  other  clay¬ 
working  machinery:  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your 
own  material.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your  own  material,  and  running  on  a  speed  that  would  be 
profitable  manufacture,  just  as  you  would  have  it  work  while  at  your  own  yard,  irrespective  of  a  little  expenditure — All  clays  and 
shales  can  not  be  worked  profitable  on  a  dry  Press  Machine,  therefore  these  precautions  are  necessary. 
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fail 

Requisites  of  an  Up=to=Date  Dry  Press  Brick  Press. 


1.  The  construction  must  be  amply  strong  and  powerful  to  do  the 
work  In  an  efficient  way;  this  however  does  not  mean  a  monster  ma¬ 
chine  with  an  over-amount  of  material,  where  there  is  no  great  strain. 
The  heaviest  machines  are  often  lacking  material  just  where  it  is  needed. 

2.  The  adj  ustments  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  made  with 
the  least  labor  and  exertion,  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

3.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  all  parts  are  accessible  and 
that  the  oiling  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  moving  parts  shall  be  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  possible. 

5.  The  wearing  parts  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  wear  may  be 
taken  up  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  is  possible.  When  possi¬ 
ble,  split  bearings  are  preferable  to  bushings. 

6.  The  time  of  each  revolution  of  the  machine  or  of  the  entire  move¬ 
ments  shall  be  arranged  in  the  construction  to  give  the  most  possible 
time  to  pressure  on  the  Bricks,  the  discharge  after  being  pressed  and  the 
Ailing  of  the  moulds,  the  time  occupied  by  the  travel  of  plungers  away 
from  the  material  after  finished  may  be  thereby  diminished  toareason- 
able  extent. 


7.  The  mould  is  the  heart  of  a  Brick  Machine.  Moulds  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  cause  not  only  poor  material  but  a  great  strain  on  the  machine  in 
discharging  bricks  after  being  pressed.  The  construction  of  the  moulds 
shall  be  such  as  to  cause  as  little  a  cost  as  possible  by  regrinding,  and  an 
extra  set  shall  always  be  on  hand  to  provide  ample  time  for  regrinding 
without  stops  to  machine.  The  construction  should  be  so  that  by  regrind¬ 
ing  it  shall  not  in  the  least  change  the  size  of  the  Bricks,  and  it  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  least  possible  time  to  replace  mould  and  to  change  from  the 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  bricks  to  another. 

8.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  the  horse-power  required  to 
operate  the  press  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  wasted  energy. 

9.  The  press  shall  be  so  constructed  that  any  class  of  bricks  can  be 
manufactured  by  it  from  1%  inches  to  4%  inches  thick,  bricks  pressed 
flat  or  on  edge,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  a  manufacturer. 

The  PROGRESS  BRICK  PRESS,  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  bricks  on  the  yards  of  the  Progress  Brick  Works, 
has  all  these  requisites.  Inspection  solicited. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricK  Machine. 


Weight  of  4=/Uold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day.  Weight  of  6=Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds 

Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

«®*For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Ross=KeIIer 


Brick  riachine 
Company, 


Room  207 
Laclede  Building, 

St.  Louis, 
Ho.,  U.  S.  A. 


a £>  g 2^o  oi x. /± pi  3 ^ s 
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The  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

■$lhas  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure.I<r- 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN. -te- 

It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 
of  pressing-  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres= 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 
kinds,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  prompt  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attention  to  all  inquiries. 


United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS: 

72  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KllTSCHE,  Proprietor, 


CHICA.GO,  ILL. 
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Important 


V 


Improvements 


IN  BURNING  ABC  KIN  US  OB  BRICK . 


RICKM AKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  Ihe  following  ad- 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


- OFFICE  OF - 

Lt.  Philip  Weyet*  St  Son, 

SHALE  BRICKWORKS 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1891. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Gentlemen— You  ask  us  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
work  of  the  continuous  kiln  just  erected  for  us  by  Mr.  Wilford,  you  are 
aware  that  we  are  burning  the  first  time  round,  and,  while  burning  the 
brick  are  endeavoring  to  dry  out  the  heavy  new  masonry  thoroughly. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  fairly  estimate  the  full  economy  of  fuel,  but  it  is 
evident  the  kiln  accomplishes  economy  in  this  respect  to  a  very  eminent 
degree.  4s  to  the  quality  of  its  burn,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The 
very  first  chamber  we  opened,  surpassed  in  toughness, hardness, evenness 
and  richness  of  color,  and  minimum  of  waste,  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced  before,  either  in  our  own  down  drafts,  or  in  any  kiln  we 
have  seen  elsewhere.  Your  concern  has  just  reason  to  hope  for  a  wide 
adoption  of  your  kiln.  Yours  truly, 

J.  PHILIP  WEYER  &  SON. 


OFFICE  OF 

BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

All  Kinds  of  Building  Buieks 

Works  at  E.  Buffalo,  ft-  Y. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  16, 1894. 

Wilford.  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  how  we  like  the  continuous 
kiln  you  built  for  us  this  fall  would  say,  that  we  have  burnt  it  round 
twice,  about  800,000  bricks,  and  have  found  no  waste,  as  all  the  bricks  are 
alike  in  hardness  and  color  from  the  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side. 
There  seems  no  wear  upon  the  kiln,  which  is  an  item  to  us,  and  it  is 
simple  to  handle;  the  saving  of  fuel  is  great,  and  would  say  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  meets  with  our  entire  satisfaction  and  does  all  you  claim  for 
it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiry  respecting  your  kiln,  for 
you  have  the  best  kiln  we  bave  ever  seen.  Yours  truly, 

BRUSH  BROS. 


O 


- OFFICE  OF - 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RED  AND  WHITE  BRICK, 

Also  Orain  Tiles. 


Tavistock,  Ont.,  Can.,  November  22,  1894. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

IP.  A.  Wilford,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  to  hand,  asking  how  we  like  our  kiln  (up  and 
down  draft)  would  say,  it  gives  me  the  best  of  satisfaction;  I  have  burnt 
each  chamber  twice  round,  and  you  bet  I  tried  it,  I  filled  one  end  with 
white  brick  and  the  other  end  with  red  brick,  which  was  very  wet,  and 
it  burnt  the  both  kinds  hard  to  the  bottom  and  did  not  bleach  them 
either.  My  trouble  has  always  been  bad  color,  before  I  had  your  kiln, 
now  they  are  a  splendid  red  and  a  splendid  white;  both  kinds  were  very 
wet  when  I  put  them  into  the  kiln,  but  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling- 
ofl  chamber  thoroughly  dried  ofl  the  other  kiln  before  the  fire  was 
started  in.  It  is  a  splendid  kiln  and  will  do  all  you  claim  forit.  I  would 
not  be  without  it  for  twice  the  cost.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use 
of  this  you  like,  for  you  deserve  success.  Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN. 


Write  us  for  Information  and  Testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

Agents  tor  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREEK,  Barrie,  Ont. 


BUM  IRA,  N.  Y. 

(LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 
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Brickmakers, 


Do  not  look  upon  Patent  Kiln  men  as 
enemies.  ...... 


•41-After  Using  Our  Kiln  5  Years.-'*- 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen: — I  intend  building;  another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 


Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation.- 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln. 

HOME,  GC4.,  U.  S.  AL. 
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He  Eudalu  Inpeed  Dome-Dial!  Kiln. 
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Four  men  Tile 


Dried  in 
Six  Hours 
Without  Crack 
ing 

in  the 


Slflitl)  HOI  Blast  offer. 


norii 

BRICK  and  TILE 

Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 

So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below. 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  : — Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-inch  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking-  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving-  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
1400  Russell  St. 


BRANCHES 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


r  CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
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An 

Investment  of 
One  Cent 


In  a  postal  card,  is  all  the  outlay  required  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  new 
ioo-page  Catalogue,  No.  25,  just  issued. 

It  is  replete  with  information  of  value  to  all  clayworkers  and  particularly 
to  those  interested  in  the  successful  and  economical  drying  of  Brick,  Tile, 
and  other  clay  products. 

Besides  describing  and  illustrating  very  profusely  the  Equipment 
and  system  employed  in 

The  Standard 
Natural  Draft  Drier 
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(Webster,  Gillespie  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  Fa.— Twenty  Track  Drier.) 

OUR  new  Catalogue  also  contains  a  large  number  of  photographic  views  (similar  to 
above)  of  various  plants  erected  throughout  the  country,  and  accompanying  these 
are  endorsements  from  our  patrons  of  so  positive  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  but  one 
interpretation. 

The  Standard  Drier  we  claim  is  the  simplest,  the  most  successful  and  the  Popular 
Drier  of  to-day.  We  prove  our  claims  by  the  convincing  evidence  of  many  well 
pleased  users.  Will  you  speculate  a  penny’s  worth? 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  END. 


Patentees 
and  Sole 
Hanufacturers. 


Main  Office 
and  Warerooms: 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

TERRA  COTTA  FRAGMENTS. 

Second  Paper. 

"7"  HE  DOORWAY  of  the  Leiter  or  Isabella  Building,  in 
Chicago,  induces  Mr.  Twose  to  ask,  “Terra  cotta  or 
I  stone,  which?”  Bearing  in  mind  the  final  deductions  of 
our  first  chapter,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
material  employed.  The 
projecting  beads  at  the 
horizontal  joints  of  the 
pilaster  blocks,  the  rolls 
on  the  sills  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  disposition  of  the 
joints  are  entirely  char¬ 
acteristic  of  terra  cotta. 

The  lintels  should  be  key 
jointed,  but  as  we  are 
dealing  with  “skeleton 
construction”  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  be  very 
exacting  in  this  respect. 

In  its  general  features 
this  doorway  might  as 
well  be  stone,  and  I  think 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  design  any¬ 
thing  in  terra  cotta  that 
could  not  in  its  ensemble 
as  well  be  built  of  stone; 
but  the  points  before 
mentioned,  the  contriv¬ 
ances  to  hide  imperfec¬ 
tions  at  the  joints,  etc., 
are  essentially  terra  cot¬ 
ta  features,  and  especial¬ 
ly  so  by  their  “cameo” 
treatment  so  clearly  point¬ 
ed  out.  by  Mr.  Twose. 

Mr.  Twose  asserts  that 
the  great  care  taken  by 
terra  cotta  manufacturers 
to  create  products  of  uni¬ 
form  color  and  perfect  workmanship  is  detrimental  to  the 
appearance  of  terra  cotta  buildings;  nor  does  he  stand  alone 
with  this  assertion,  no  matter  how  strange  it  appears,  if 
viewed  by  the  scrutinizing  searchlight  of  history.  Things  and 


tastes  may  change,  and  if  we  should  get  a  glance  at  terres¬ 
trial  art  some  thousand  years  hence  we  might  probably  be 
induced  to  exclaim:  “O  quae  mutatio  rerum!”  but  thus  far 
experience  has  taught  that  highest  development  of  any  art 
was  always  simultaneous  with  greatest  mechanical  skill  and 
care.  The  decadence  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  is  as 
clearly  defined  by  workmanship  as  by  form.  An  antique  tem¬ 
ple  was  a  chef  d’oeuvre 
of  execution  as  well  as 
of  design.  So  is  a  Venus 
de  Milo  and  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  Perseverance, 
skill  and  physical  exer¬ 
tion  all  assist  in  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  value  of  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  art.  Huge  rock¬ 
faced  granite  blocks  im¬ 
press  us  as  strongly  in 
their  way  as  a  cameo  cut 
from  a  hard  agate.  They 
tell  us  of  difficulties  over¬ 
come,  of  the  mastery  of 
human  mind  and  hand 
over  a  resisting  material. 
So  does  terra  cotta  of  per¬ 
fect  shape  and  uniform 
color.  I  think  that  terra 
cotta  should  be  made  as 
perfect  as  can  be,  and  it 
seems  that  our  architects 
fully  agree  with  me,  for 
their  specifications  inva¬ 
riably  call  for  uniform 
color  and  straight  lines. 
1  don't  suppose  the  cinque 
cento  architects  had  any 
typewritten  terra  cotta 
specifications,  but  am 
pretty  well  convinced 
that  the  worker  in  clay 
in  those  times  tried  his 
very  best  to  obviate  all 
variations  and  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  would  have 
done  it  had  he  known  how;  and  I  believe  there  was 
just  as  much  “kicking”  at  discolored  pieces  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  as  there  is  to-day.  That  bug¬ 
bear,  intentional  picturesqueness,  is  haunting  many  a 
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sound  brain  and  spoiling  many  an  otherwise  laudable  design. 
The  picturesque  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  element  in  modern 
street  architecture,  nor  do  1  believe  that  in  its  current  sense 
it  was  ever  an  original  element  of  any  architecture,  except 
by  aid  of  atmosphere  and  surroundings.  It  is  the  accidental 
in  carefully  premeditated  work.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
war  of  nature  against  products  of  human  art.  The  green 
moss  on  the  red  tile  roof,  the  climbing  ivy  on  a  tottering  door¬ 
way,  the  fallen  debris  of  an  architrave  contrasted  with  the 
rigid  lines  and  symmetrical  divisions  of  a  colonade  and  en¬ 
tablature,  the  golden  hue  of  old  marble  and  thousands  of 
other  tin  foreseen  and  noncontemplated  accidentals  create  in 
old  architecture  those  effects  which  we  usually  call  the  “pic¬ 
turesque.”  Buildings  generally  begin  to  look  picturesque 
when  they  are  about  to  tumble.  Architecture,  if  frozen  music, 
is  rigid  and  logical,  the  accidental  must  be  subordinate — 
especially  in  a  sixteen-story  office  building.  The  broad  masses 
of  wall  in  a  Florentine  palace  admitted  of  a  great  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  are  entirely  precluded  in  Chicago  business 
blocks.  The  broadness  of  classic  and  renaissance  buildings, 
the  immense  buttresses  and  the  pyramidal  form  of  Gothic 
towers  readily  satisfy  the  beholder  as  to  the  stability  of  these 
structures,  but  the  imperative  demand  for  light  and  air  and 
utilization  of  space  in  modern  city  buildings  greatly  reduces 
their  apparent  stability,  creating  a  defect  that  can  partly  be 
counteracted  by  severe  rigidity  and  homogeneousness  of  ma¬ 
terial  expressed  by  uniformity  of  color.  A  three-foot  pier,  one 
hundred  feet  high,  built  up  of  terra  cotta  blocks  of  all  shades 
and  colors,  is  an  architectural  impossibility.  There  is  another 
point  involved,  i.  e.,  variations  of  color  usually  indicate  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  hardness,  and  the  effect  of  yellow  pieces 
between  red  ones,  for  instance,  would  necessarily  be  a  very 
unsatisfactory  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  lighter 
pieces  reveal  their  own  imperfection  and  perishableness.  It 
is  much  the  same  in  brickwork,  and,  notwithstanding  all  so- 
called  artistic  criticism,  pressed  brick  will  always  be  selected 
in  preference  to  the  irregular  and  discolored  common  brick, 
and  manufacturers  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  will  always  seek 
their  ambition  in  perfect  products,  leaving  it  to  nature  to  add 
those  finishing  touches  that  make  old  buildings  so  interesting 
and  “picturesque.”  FRITZ  WAGNER. 


Section  of  Terra  Cotta  Lintel. 

omitted  so  I  submit  it  now  that  those 
idea  correctly. 


Note. — In  my  for¬ 
mer  article  I  referred 
to  the  strength  of 
terra  cotta  as  com¬ 
pared  with  stone  and 
stated  that  there  is 
no  good  reason  why 
terra  cotta  lintels 
should  not  he  used  in 
many  cases.  I  meant 
to  showr  a  sketch  of 
a  terra  cotta  lintel 
4  inches  by  5  inches 
in  section  open  on 
top  and  the  terra 
cotta  pressed  about 
one  inch. thick,  but 
in  some  way  it  was 
interested  may  get  my 
F.  W. 


A  correspondent  writes:  “With  so  many  new  and  ambi¬ 
tious  competitors  in  the  field  striving  to  ‘do  you,’  as  it  were, 
and  rendering  it  most  difficult,  in  fact,  almost  impossible,  for 


you  to  secure  bond  for  ‘the  immense  sums  of  money  of  our 
Association,’  amounting,  I  understand,  sometimes  to  the  al¬ 
most  fabulous  sums  of  $200  and  even  $300,  the  craft,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  advertising  portion  of  it,  should  keep  in  mind 
the  very  sage  advice  in  ‘Hamlet’  of  Polonius  to  his  son 
Laertes: 

“  ‘The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.’ 

“If  the  exaggerated  claims  of  some  of  said  competitors  will 
only  excite  sufficient  curiosity  to  insure  a  comparison  of  the 
trade  papers,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  paying  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  Clay-Worker.” 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 
Number  Ninety=seven. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK— CONTINUED. 

IN  harvesting  clay  for  dry  press  brick,  the  stratus  of  clay- 
should  be  mixed  to  insure  uniform  shrinkage  and  color. 
Where  it  is  practical,  the  clay  should  be  harvested  to  its  full 
depth;  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bank  of  clay 
slope  from  bottom  to  top  at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  or  less,  so 
that  a  team  can  work  on  this  slope.  By  taking  off  layers  of 
uniform  thickness  this  sloping  face  can  be  kept  at  the  same 
angle.  For  preparing  clay  for  scraper  or  buncher,  a  culti¬ 
vator  or  disk  harrow  is  used  to  loosen  the  clay  to  a  depth  of 
three  inches  or  more,  and  is  left  in  this  shape  until  properly 
dried.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  stock  shed  and  dumped  in  a 
mass  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  move  clay  from  the  mine  to  stock  shed  depends 
upon  the  distance  it  has  to  be  moved,  as  well  as  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  altitude  between  clay  mine  and  shed.  If  the  latter  is 
much  higher  than  the  former,  then  incline  railway  and  hoist¬ 
ing  drum  is  best.  The  clay  can  be  bunched  near  the  tram¬ 
way  and  shoveled  into  cars.  Or,  by  having  platform  above 
top  cars,  the  clay  can  be  brought  to  this  platform  with  team 
and  scrapers  and  dumped  into  car.  This  saves  shoveling. 

The  cars  should  go  into  the  sheds  on  high  trestles,  so  the 
clay  can  be  dumped  and  the  shed  filled  to  the  desired  height 
without  rehandling.  Where  the  shed  is  near  the  mine  and  on 
a  level  with  it,  the  clay  is  gathered  in  a  harvester,  which  is 
a  self-loading  vehicle,  and  taken  directly  to  the  shed  and 
dumped.  Clay  should  be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  as  possible 
before  going  into  the  stock  shed,  if  it  is  desired  to  use  it  at 
an  early  date. 

In  storing  clay  we  are  likely  to  store  it  too  damp,  rather 
than  too  dry.  The  lumps,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
dry  first  on  the  surface,  and  when  they  appear  dry  to  the 
eye  they  are  still  moist  inside.  When  stored  in  a  large  mass 
this  moisture  is  brought  to  the  surface  or  distributed  through 
the  whole.  If  there  is  too  much  moisture  in  the  clay  when 
stored  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  same  condition  when  brought 
to  the  machine,  the  moisture  being  simply  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  but  very  little  of  it  is  thrown  off,  except  a  few 
inches  deep  on  the  surface  of  the  pile. 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  clay  should  be  sufficiently  dry, 
for  if  too  damp  it  will  not  bear  pressure  necessary  to  make  a 
firm,  solid  brick  when  burned.  If  they  are  as  dry  as  they 
ought  to  be  when  pressed,  they  require  less  fuel  and  time  to 
watersmoke,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  injuring  them  in  the 
kiln.  If  the  clay  is  dry  it  will  pulverize  finer,  pass  through 
elevators  and  screens  without  choking  them,  will  mix  better 
and  flow  into  the  molds  more  freely.  Hence,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  to  get  the  clay  well  dried  before  storing 
it.  Sheds  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  clay  for  six  months’ 
output.  This  gives  it  just  that  time  to  equalize  and  become 
mellow— some  call  it  going  through  a  sweat  or  curing  process. 
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The  size  of  shed,  then,  must  be  governed  by  daily  output 
of  the  plant,  and  the  machine  should  be  located  at  a  point 
convenient  to  reach  from  every  part  of  the  storing  shed,  and 
between  the  shed  and  the  kiln. 

The  next  question  that  comes  up  for  consideration  is 
whether  it  is  best  to  take  the  brick  from  machine  directly  to 
kiln,  or  to  pass  them  through  a  dryer  and  drive  off  the  small 
percentage  of  moisture  they  contain  before  putting  them  in 
the  kiln.  Where  cars  and  tunnels  are  used  it  would  add  a 
little  to  the  cost  of  handling  to  pass  them  through  a  dryer. 
The  expense  would  be  the  furnishing  of  a  dryer  and  the  fuel 
to  heat  it.  If  the  brick  are  made  from  clay  sufficiently  dry 
they  can  be  taken  direct  to  the  kiln,  and  if  sufficient  time 
and  care  is  used  in  drying  off,  they  can  be  made  and  burned 
with  excellent  results  without  a  dryer. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  St.  Louis  thinks  the  danger 
of  the  faces  clinging  together  would  be  minimized  by  a  little 
drying  before  setting  in  the  kiln,  and  I  usually  believe  almost 
everything  he  says  about  dry  press  brick.  If  you  have  a 
dryer,  I  would  advise  you  to  use  it  for  your  dry  press  brick. 
The  brick  are  taken  from  machine  direct  to  kiln  on  trucks 
with  two  wheels  and  springs.  These  trucks  have  rubber  %x%- 
inch  set  half  its  depth  in  wooden  frame,  two  for  each  row  of 
brick,  running  parallel  about  six  inches  apart.  This  rubber 
prevents  any  breakage  of  the  edges.  I  like  this  truck,  with 
this  difference:  have  only  one  wheel  and  two  handles.  The 
latter  can  be  used  when  the  run  is  uneven,  and  the  brick  will 
not  be  shaken  or  moved  from  their  places,  while  the  two- 
wheel  trucks  have  more  or  less  lateral  motion,  and  unless  the 
run  is  smooth  and  level  the  brick  will  move  and  fall  off,  and 
even  where  the  run  is  smooth  the  truck  must  be  moved  slow¬ 
ly.  With  the  single-wheel  spring  truck  they  can  be  moved 
rapidly  without  any  lateral  movement  of  the  brick,  and  these 
trucks  can  be  built  at  half  the  cost  of  two-wheel  trucks. 

The  brick  should  be  handled  with  great  care  to  preserve 
the  sharp  outlines  and  corners,  both  in  tossing  and  setting  in 
kiln.  The  rules  of  setting  that  govern  in  common  or  plastic 
brick  will  apply  to  dry  press.  The  brick  should  be  set  in 
pairs  in  arches,  as  well  as  higher  up  in  the  kiln,  so  as  to  have 
one  face  that  is  not  exposed  to  the  flame,  and  so  avoid  flash¬ 
ing.  If  they  are  to  be  burned  in  down-draft  kilns,  the  top 
courses  should  be  set  loose,  so  as  to  give  the  heat  free  access 
into  the  top.  This  will  prevent,  to  some  extent,  brick  over¬ 
heating  in  the  top  courses.  For  face  brick  I  think  it  is  best 
in  any  kiln  to  set  three  brick,  one  exactly  over  the  other;  set 
them  in  blocks  of  two  brick  square,  or  three  brick  square,  as 
shown  in  a  cut  in  previous  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker.  This 
shows  the  blocks  set  in  checkers,  with  sides  of  one  block  set 
against  ends  of  adjoining  blocks.  This  prevents  careening 
and  gives  one-third  of  the  brick  two  faces  and  the  balance 
one  good  face,  showing  no  signs  of  flashing. 

A  dry  press  machine,  like  any  other,  must  be  managed 
with  care  and  judgment,  kept  well  oiled,  and  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  oil  bearings  should  be  protected  from  the  dust. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  machine  from  dust,  it 
should  be  moved  frequently.  When  machine  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  for  a  few  days  or  a  week,  it  should  be  run  empty  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  every  journal  and  guide  should  be  well 
lubricated  and  running  smoothly  before  beginning  to  make 
brick. 

These  suggestions  will  be  of  no  value  to  those  familiar 
with  this  class  of  machines,  as  they  have  learned  all  this,  and 
a  great  deal  more,  from  experience,  but  those  just  beginning 
or  preparing  to  use  them  may  profit  by  a  few  “hints.”  Dry 
press  machines  are  subjected  to  great  strain,  and  are  built 
to  sustain  the  strain  necessary  to  press  the  brick.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  machine  is  allowed  to  stand  idle  for  some  time  and 
not  well  cleaned  when  stopped,  the  oil  and  dust  will  harden 
and  cement  the  parts  together.  If  the  machine  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  filled  with  clay  and  started,  the  plunger  clings  to  the 
guide,  giving  heavy  and  unnecessary  lateral  pressure  to  them. 


causing  them  to  give  way.  Neither  should  the  first  few  molds 
of  clay  receive  full  pressure.  Start  with  a  light  charge  of 
clay,  and  gradually  increase  until  full  amount  of  pressure  de¬ 
sired  is  obtained.  By  looking  after  these  little  matters  many 
repair  bills,  as  well  as  lost  time,  can  be  avoided. 

In  another  article  the  burning  of  dry  press  brick  will  be 
discussed.  Like  all  other  brick,  if  there  is  failure  in  the 
burning  all  previous  labor  upon  them  is  lost  in  sight  of  “port.” 

CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the  factory  of  one  of  the 
successful  vitrified  pipe  companies  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Pacific  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  was  the  first  to  man¬ 
ufacture  salt  glazed  pipe  south  of  San  Francisco  and  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1887  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  valuable 


The  Pacific  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cali.— 
Works  and  Product. 


clay  deposits  in  Riverside  county.  The  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  Los  Angeles,  but  the  factory  is  located  at  South 
Riverside,  a  picturesque  and  thriving  town  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company’s  much  advertised  “kite  shaped  track.” 

The  clays  are  hauled  by  team  from  beds  about  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  are  of  superior  quality  for  pipe  and  fire  brick,  in 
which  the  company  has  built  up  a  very  large  business.  The 
principal  demand  for  sewer  pipe  has  been  from  Los  Angeles 
city,  which  has  put  in  an  immense  system,  including  a  seven¬ 
teen  mile  outfall  to  the  ocean.  But  the  larger  part  of  the 
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output  of  this  company  goes  into  the  vast  irrigation  systems, 
which  have  made  the  fame  and  prosperity  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  this  connection  the  Pacific  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  has  a  contract  department,  which  has  constructed 
many  of  the  prominent  irrigation  systems.  Probably  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
is  a  three  and  a  half  mile  line  of  twenty  inch  and  twenty-two 
inch  vitrified  pipe  Avhich  they  put  in  for  the  Santa  Paula 
Water  Company  in  Ventura  county,  under  a  guarantee  that  it 
should  stand  a  working  pressure  of  twenty-five  feet.  This 
proved  to  be  a  unique  and  difficult  undertaking,  but  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished,  and  is  now  in  daily  evidence  for  the 
skeptical.  It  is  the  only  line  of  large  vitrified  pipe  known  to 
be  under  such  water  pressure,  and  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  among  engineers. 

The  company  operates  eight  kilns,  has  40,000  square  feet 
of  drying  floor,  and  a  capacity  of  fifty  carloads  of  pipe  per 
month.  The  president  and  general  manager  is  W.  A.  Bing¬ 
ham.  We  show  also  a  photograph  of  the  Santa  Paula  line 
where  it  crosses  an  eighty  foot  trestle 


Written  for  the  Clav-Wokkku. 

CEMENT  CLAYS  IN  IOWA. 


BY  E.  H.  LONSDALE. 


WELL-KNOWN  Portland  cement,  which  is 
now  so  extensively  produced  and  gener¬ 
ally  utilized  throughout  great  countries 
with  such  entire  satisfaction,  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Pasley 
and  Vicat,  who,  realizing  the  importance  of 
cement  in  the  arts,  sought  some  means 
through  which  the  artificial  article  might  be 
secured.  Their  results*  therefore,  aided  per¬ 
haps  more  than  anything  else  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  about  of  this  popular  product.  They  as¬ 
certained  that  a  mixture  of  certain  propor¬ 
tions  of  calcareous  chalk  and  clay,  or  river  mud,  after  under¬ 
going  a  special  treatment,  produced  a  very  worthy  article. 
Later  tests,  experiments  and  the  natural  experience  gained  in 
the  manufacture  afford  what  is  now  available. 

The  finding  of  a  chalk  deposit  with  a  first  grade  of  clay  in 
southern  South  Dakota  has  led  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  large 
cement  industry,  and  the  product  is  fast  becoming  one  of  very 
general  use.  The  presence  of  the  Cretaceous  chalks  in  north¬ 
western  Iowa  directly  associated  with  superior  grades  of 
clays,  both  materials  being  just  about  similar  to  those  util¬ 
ized  to  the  west,  must  therefore  be  considered  of  special  im¬ 
portance  from  an  economical  standpoint. 

There  is  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  Woodbury  county 
and  the  southwestern  quarter  of  Plymouth  county  a  chalk  de¬ 
posit,  which  is  exposed  at  inteiwals  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Big 
Sioux  river  for  a  number  of  miles,  and  eastward,  capping 
many  of  the  knobs  for  quite  a  little  distance  from  the  stream, 
outcrops  of  the  same  material  occur.  Under  this  calcareous 
chalk  there  lies,  co-extensively,  a  bed  of  clay  somewhat  varia¬ 
ble  in  color  and  texture,  but  bearing  no  gross  impurities.  This 
is  a  deposit  similar  to  that  which  is  used  elsewhere,  and  prac¬ 
tical  and  chemical  tests  definitely  show  that  it  is  here  also 
adaptable  to  cement  making  when  mixed  in  sufficient  propor¬ 
tions  Avith  the  overlying  chalk.  The  areal  extent  of  the  for¬ 
mations  cannot  be  accurately  outlined,  since  the  eastern  ex¬ 
tension  is  nearly  everywhere  covered  with  a  more  recent  de¬ 
posit;  but  the  outcroppings  alone  are  well  up  the  hillsides, 
and  extend  over  a  number  of  sauare  miles.  Its  vertical  ex¬ 
tent  is  variable,  but  the  thickness  of  the  chalk  alone  aver¬ 


ages  perhaps  more  than  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  under 
adaptable  clays  are  equally* as  thick,  although  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  is  of  superior  grade  for  cement  purposes.  Thus,  there  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  principal  prerequisites  for  a 
strong,  durable  cement,  and  the  mining  can  be  done  by  the 
simplest  methods,  since  the  materials  lie  higher  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  drainage  level  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
amount  of  stripping  which  must  be  removed  is  not  great,  in 
many  cases  just  a  few  feet. 

The.  railroad  facilities  are  quite  perfect;  one  trunk-line  runs 
but  a  short  distance  away,  and  the  entire  list  of  Sioux  City 
roads  are  near  at  hand,  the  workable  beds  lying  partly  within 
the  borders  of  the  city.  In  addition,  the  Big  Sioux  river, 
which  soon  empties  into  the  Missouri,  affords  certain  facili¬ 
ties  and  water  supply 

These  cement  substances  were  discovered  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  some  time  afterwards  limited  investigations 
were  carried  on  to  find  oht  whether  they  were  in  ideality  suit¬ 
able  for  making  a  first-class  article.  Chemical  tests  were 
first  instituted,  then  a  number  of  practical  tests  were  given, 
and  invariably  a  favorable  report  was  secured.  After  this  a 
few  test  pits  were  put  down  in  the  region  to  determine  the 
thickness  and  the  extent  of  the  deposit,  but  otherwise  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  to  further  actual  development. 

The  artificial  hydraulic  cement  is,  as  has  been  said,  the 
product  resulting  from  the  calcining  of  a  mixture  of  chalk  or 
limestone  and  some  argillaceous  substance.  On  account  of  its 
inferior  hardness  the  former  of  the  calcerous  rock  is  prefer¬ 
able,  and  the  product  resulting  is  equally  strong  and  effect¬ 
ive.  It  is  desirable  to  secure  a  cement  which  sets  rapidly, 
one  whose  adhesive  powers  are  as  decided  as  possible.  The 
properties  naturally  depend  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
constituents  together  with  the  degree  of  calcination,  also  upon 
the  processes  of  preparation.  The  varying  composition  of  the 
makeup  necessitates  a  careful  selection  and  combination; 
both  of  these  are  best  obtained  through  analyses  and  prac¬ 
tical  examinations.  The  degree  to  which  calcining  should 
be  carried  on  depends  largely  upon  the  percentage  >f  the  al¬ 
kaline  silicates  in  the  calcareous  body.  These  are  present 
usually  in  only  insignificant  quantities  in  the  Iowa  chalks, 
as  determined  by  analyses;  hence,  a  high  calcination  would 
have  to  be  effected  in  order  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  affinity  which  caustic  lime  holds  for  the  silica 
and  alumina  and  the  affinity  sustained  by  the  combination 
for  water  gives  rise  to  the  hardening  features  of  the  mate¬ 
rials. 

As  to  the  1‘elative  amounts  of  the  chalk  and  clay,  it  may 
be  said  that  no  definite  ratio  can  be'  decided  upon,  since  the 
variation  in  the  several  strata  within  even  a  small  area  is 
great,  and,  even  though  constant,  that  decided  difference  in 
the  composition  of  the  different  layers  would  of  necessity 
have  to  be  overcome,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
continued  analysis  work  and  the  consequent  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  members.  Tests  of  several  of  the  clays 
of  the  Sioux  City  region  indicate  a  wide  variance  in  compo¬ 
sition,  and  the  proportions  range  from  less  than  one  part  to 
more  than  five  parts  of  the  individual  clay  to  one  part  of  the 
chalk.  However,  it  was  shown  that  the  proper  combination 
of  the  two  kinds  of  material,  undergoing  expedient  treat¬ 
ment,  yields  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  cements. 

Eastward  from  the  Sioux  City  vicinity  there  are  no  known 
exposures  of  the  chalk  or  even  the  associated  clays  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  seventy-five  miles  and  southward  twenty 
miles.  This  outcrop  is  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Sac 
county.  Between  these  known  occurrences  it  is  probable  that 


the  formation  is  more  or  less  continuous,  but  the  materials 
could  be  obtained  only  through  underground  mining.  In  Sac 
county  the  calcareous  beds  are  not  unlike  those  at  Sioux 
City,  but,  so  far  as  displayed,  the  clays  are  entirely  too  sili¬ 
ceous  and  coarse.  However,  better  deposits  may  appear  upon 
more  detailed  examination  or  after  a  development  has  taken 
place. 

There  are  two  general  methods  for  preparing  the  cements. 
What  is  known  as  the  wet  is  generally  practiced  in  England, 
France  and  the  United  States,  while  in  Germany  the  dry 
treatment  is  employed.  Either  are  fully  successful,  but  for 
such  beds  as  occur  in  Iowa  it  seems  wiser  to  adopt  the  for¬ 
mer  process.  The  plans  are  neither  so  very  intricate,  nor  are 
they  specially  expensive.  The  principal  factor  lies  in  the  ac¬ 
curate  assortment  of  constituents. 

In  Webster  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dodge,  clays 
for  paving  brick,  drain  tile,  common  brick,  pottery  and  many 
other  products  are  abundant.  Besides,  there  is  a  large  area 
underlaid  by  a  superior  gi-ade  of  gypsum,  now  used  vei-y 
extensively  for  plaster  of  paris  and  stucco,  but  it  would  seem 
that  its  usefulness  might  be  furthered  in  the  manufacture  of 
selenitic  cement,  since  certain  of  the  associated  argillaceous 
beds,  such  as  are  used  for  pottery  making,  are  equally  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  purpose  just  designated.  '  As  yet  no  attempts  have 
been  prosecuted  in  this  direction,  but  where  success  is 
reached  in  a  line  in  one  locality  so  is  it  to  be  granted  with 
like  or  superior  grades  of  material  at  other  points.  The  clays 
are  readily  secured  and  the  gypsum  lies  well  above  the  water 
level. 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that,  with  the  abundance  of 
the  necessai-y  constituents  prevalent,  Iowa  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  a  cement-pi’oducing  State,  with  the  grades  probably  in¬ 
ferior  to  none. 


Written  for  the  Clay  Worker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


Two  Patrons  of  Clayworkers  in  the  14th  Century  —  Their 
Tile  and  Signet  Rings— A  Hint  to  China  Painters 
and  an  Historic  Jug  in  “Bone  China”  of  a 
Later  Period. 


BY  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


OOKING  back  into  the  centuries  and  the 
origin  and  commencement  of  tiles  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  nothing  was  there  a  greater  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  present  and  the  past 
than  in  religion. 

The  whole  system  is  now  changed. 
Then  there  was  no  question  of  toleration, 
of  dissenting  or  dissenters.  It  simply  did  not  exist.  So  that 
in  the  past,  looking  for  “tile”  outside  the  one  organization 
is  useless.  And  we  have  to  deal  solely  with  the  then  Church 
of  England.  Nor  must  we  either  forget  that  up  to  the  refor¬ 
mation,  with  a  much  smaller  population  to  deal  with,  thei*e 
were  more  churches  and  chapels  and  many  more  clergy  than 
at  px-esent. 

Whenever  a  new  chui-ch  or  chapel  is  built  there  nowadays 
in  a  country  district  it  usually  takes  the  place  of  some  ancient 
chapel,  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  every  parish  sup¬ 
porting  three  times  as  many  clergy  then  as  now.  This  does 
not  include  the  enormous  numbers  who  had  their  homes  in 
the  monasteries  and  ..were  more  or  less  secluded  from  the 
ti-oubles,  if  not  the  toils,  of  every  day’s  struggle  in  the  woi-ld. 
One  county  alone,  that  of  Yox-k,  having  within  its  limits  four¬ 
teen  abbeys,  sixty  priories,  thirty  friaries,  fom-  commanderies 


of  Knights  Hospitaliers,  four  preceptories  of  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars,  twenty  collegiate  churches,  and  fifty-eight  hospitals, 
all  usiug,  more  or  less,  floor  and  wall  tiles. 
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In  the  fourteenth  centui*y  the  Ai’chbishop  of  York,  not  un- 
frequently  ordained  more  clergy  in  a  single  year  than  are 
to  be  found  to-day  in  the  whole  archdiocese. 

Natm-ally,  the  degree  of  intelligence  like  that  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  some  colleges  to-day  nearer  home,  in  America,  may 
be  subject  of  question  where  the  annual  output  is  so  large. 
A  multitude  of  chapels  hung  on  the  parish  edifices,  monastic 
institutions  swarmed,  more  or  less  financially  independent  of 
York  minster  and  its  chief.  Nearly  half  Yorkshire  was  in 
the  hands  of  these  institutions,  their  inmates  free,  like  their 
land  and  personal  px-operty,  from  taxation,  they  were  the  sons 
of  small  tenant  farmers  and  petty  dealei’s.  The  tirades  were 
organized  among  themselves  like  those  of  later  date,  only 
that  their  sons  followed  the  skill  acquired  by  their  fathers 
instead  of  importing  their  new  membership. 

But  where  there  was  an  overabundance  of  preachers  an 
outgrowth  of  clayworkers  seems  to  have  been  produced.  The 
monastic  houses  seem  to  have  largely  fostered  it,  for  the  most 
stinking  feature  of  religious  life  in  the  middle  ages  seems  to 
have  been  its  decorative  skill  and  architectm-e. 

They  seem  to  have  exhausted  every  form  of  grace  and 
beauty,  for  since  the  reformation  no  new  style  of  architectm-e 
worthy  of  mention  has  been  pi-oduced. 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  and  useless  is  the 
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National  Bone  China. — An  object  Lesson,  clear  to  the  Bone. 

assertion,  false  on  its  face  to  every  American  tourist  from 
the  “new”  when  standing  in  the  minster  of  “old”  York.  That 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  made  the  tiles  and  reared  these 
temples  to  their  Creator  were  indevout  or  profane. 

Their  architects’  and  builders’  names  even  being  mei-ged 
in  that  of  their  order,  and  their  individual  labor,  education, 
talent  and  skill,  without  wage  on  eartn,  given  fi-eely  for  the 
gloi-y  and  honor  of  their  Father  in  heaven  and  His  cause  on 
earth.  An  absolute  immolation  of  self! 

“Delenda  est  Carthago!”  was  the  Roman  orator’s  perora- 
tion.  The  genius  of  destruction  prevailed,  and  we  frame  our 
tiles  and  hang  them,  like  a  picture,  on  a  nail,  instead  of  build¬ 
ing  them  into  the  walls  of  our  chxu-ches  and  our  homes. 

Even  the  modern  fireplace,  the  very  home  and  hearth¬ 
stone,  is  an  “affaire'  in  the  hands  of  the  house  furnisher  and 
furniture  dealer,  instead  of  the  architect.  Something  to  be 
delivered  in  a  house  furnishing  van  or  removed  later,  by  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage,  on  the  installment  plan. 

Nor  must  we  imagine  the  ceramic  leaders  of  that  time 
were  men  of  small  and  naiTow  souls,  engaged,  as  they  were, 
in  upbuilding  an  idea,  and  eminently  possessing  wealth,  so- 
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cial  and  political  power,  they  still  found  time  for  other  things. 
Their  hearts  were  large  and  their  digestions  excellent.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Bowet,  of  York,  1407-1426,  a  typical  example,  a  bon 
vivant  of  the  very  first  water,  the  motto  on  whose  finger  ring 
was  ‘•Honneur  et  Joye,”  was  a  patron  of  clayworkers  and 
tilemakers;  or  that  other  good  and  festive  old  gentleman, 
who  sang  his  Maker’s  praise  in  poor  Latin  in  the  church  or 
swore  at  his  men  in  good,  round  English  when  they  lagged 
in  action,  of  a  race  whose  cri  de  guerre  was  “Let  the  dead 
rest!  Forward  the  rest!”  when  his  men  at  arms  and  retain¬ 
ers  were  too  anxious  about  the  wounded  and  fallen,  and  on 
whose  tile  is  written:  “Well  born  and  descended  of  progeni¬ 
tors,  bearing  signes  and  tokens  of  their  race  and  gentrie, 
called  armes,  which  likewise  unto  him  are  due  by  just  de¬ 
scent  and  prerogative  of  birth.” 

Les  extremes  se  rencontrent,  and  from  church  chancel  to 
the  public  executioner  is  sometimes  but  few  steps  in  ceramic 
history. 

In  1882  the  jug  photographed  with  this  article  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  still.  Made  of  good  Yorkshire  clay,  illustrating,  as  it 
also  does,  to  what  base  uses  may  we  come  at  last,  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  the  past;  an  object  lesson  for  the  high¬ 
waymen  in  the  transition  period  between  the  robber  knight 
and  stock-watering  railroad  days,  was  hanging  these  gentle¬ 
men  in  chains,  at  the  scene  of  their  hold-ups,  and  leaving 
them  there  until  they  fell  to  pieces.  A  gruesome  sight,  and 
sound  enough  for  the  living  Dick  Turpins  and  Tom  Kings  of 
the  road. 

A  party  of  roystering  clayworkers  returning  over  Atter- 
cliffe  common,  one  night  in  1810,  dared  each  other  to  throw 
stones  at  the  skeleton  of  Spencer  Broughton,  which  still  hung 
rattling  there  at  that  date,  a  terror  to  evildoers.  Some  of 
•  the  finger  bones  were  knocked  off  and  carried  home  as  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  white  night. 

When  the  Don  pottery,  the  successor  to  the  various  kinds 
of  tile  and  ware  which  had  succeeded  each  other  in  that  vi¬ 
cinity,  commenced  making  experiments  in  producing  bone 
china,  these  old  finger  bones  were  brought  out,  calcined  and 
mixed  with  the  body.  The  body  of  this  jug  was  mixed  by 
Godfrey  Speight  and  Ward  Booth,  both  Staffordshire  men, 
and  painted  by  Taylor  Booth,  son  of  Ward  Booth.  A  sprig  of 
jasmine  beneath  the  spout,  and  bunches  of  flowers  are  on 
both  sides. 

I  submit  the  idea  to  the  moderns  interested  in  cremation 
and  "Hints  on  China  Painting.” 

RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


“BRICK”  TO  “BRICK.” 


REMEDY  FOR  WHITEWASH — CONSOLATION  FOR  THE 
STAY-AT-HOMES. 

Mr.  “Red  Brick,”  from  Macedonia,  cries  for  help  in  the 
February  Clay-Worker.  By  the  way,  he  must  be  some  of  my 
"kin  folk” — I  did  not  suppose  any  of  them  had  strayed  so  far. 
Whitewash  in  burning  is  the  burden  of  his  “plaint.”  Let  it 
be  understood  that  while  Mr.  Whitewash  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Efflorescence  are  not  akin  to  each  other,  they  do  bear  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  former.  Now,  Cousin  “Red,”  dry 
your  brick  thoroughly  before  setting  them  in  the  kiln;  then, 
w  hen  watersmoking,  make  very  little  heat  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  very  little  more  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
increase  heat  gradually,  and  make  no  red  heat  until  water- 
smoke  disappears,  and  your  ghastly  guest  will  leave  no  trace 
behind.  The  whole  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is  subjecting  a  brick 
containing  moisture  to  too  high  a  temperature. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  Brothers  Adams,  Eu- 
daly,  Blaffer,  Dingee,  Beggs  and  other  absentees,  for  I  have 
no  doubt  they  felt  as  I  did  when  they  read  the  proceedings 
in  the  Convention  number,  and  realized  the  truth,  “Of  all  sad 
words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are  these:  it  might  have 


been.”  I  am  glad,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
so  many  “extinguished”  numbers  the  meeting  was  a  grand 
success. 

Now,  my  friends,  if  you  will  accept  Atlanta’s  invitation 
and  come  to  Georgia  next  December,  I  will  forgive  myself 
and  make  up  for  lost  time.  Come  and  behold  the  sunny 
skies,  the  crystal  streams,  the  billowy  hills  and  fleecy  fields, 
and  listen  to  the  melody  of  plantation  and  mocking  bird,  and 
inhale  the  life-giving  ozone  of  the  Piedmont  escarpment— to 
say  nothing  about  the  exhiliarating,  far-famed  Georgian 
“mountain  dew.”  Atlanta,  by  the  wyay,  is  quite  a  city,  and 
lies  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Rome.  All  roads  lead — No; 
on  Gates’s  account,  I  won’t  say  it.  Come  in  December;  don’t 
forget  to  remember.  R.  B.  MORRISON. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

TRANSFER  PRINTING  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 

HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  IN  CHINA  WARE. 

HE  ART  of  the  old  English  potter  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  decay,  so  far  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  illustration  of  his¬ 
torical  events  and  well-known  works  of 
fiction,  of  famous  buildings  and  pictur¬ 
esque  scenery.  It  at  one  time  assumed 
a  cosmopolitan  character  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  extent  of  subjects  treated. 
The  views  executed  by  English  engravers  for  ceramic  decora¬ 
tion,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  printed  in 
deep,  rich,  cobalt  blue  on  plates,  platters  and  other  pieces  of 
table  and  toilet  services  were,  many  of  them,  of  a  classical 
or  historic  nature.  Among  these  were  “Views  in  the  Valley 


Residence  of  Solimenesinear  Vesuvius. 

of  Oretho,  near  Palermo,”  “Residence  of  Solimenes,  near 
Vesuvius,”  “Tomb  of  Theron  at  Aggrigentium,”  “Ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Canna,”  “Port  of  Tarentum,”  “View  of  Corigliano” 
and  “Port  of  Micata.”  Some  of  these  were  beautifully  en¬ 
graved,  with  handsome  Cupid  and  flower  borders.  Plates 
beaiing  the  above  mentioned  designs  are  rare  in  America, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  never  sent  to  this 
country  at  all;  yet  we  know  that  they  were  made,  as  old 
tissue  paper  proof  prints  of  all  of  them  are  owned  by  Mr. 
W  illiam  \\  ood  Gallimore,  of  Trenton,  who  has  no  superior  in 
this  country  as  a  modeler  of  ceramic  designs,  relief  tiles  and 
portrait  busts.  These  interesting  illustrations  of  early  cop¬ 
per-plate  engraving  were  left  by  his  father,  a  professional 
engraver,  who  did  work  for  many  of  the  foremost  English 
potters  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Illustra¬ 
tions  1,  “Residence  of  Solimenes  near  Vesuvius,”  and  2,  “Port 
of  Tarentum,”  are  designs  for  transfer  printing  on  large 
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platters,  and  are  reproduced  from  two  of  these  proofs,  dating 
back,  probably,  to  about  1825  or  earlier.  The  English  pot¬ 
ters  sought  to  control  the  markets  of  the  world  by  pro¬ 
ducing  works  of  artistic  merit  for  the  daily  use  of  the 


Pout  of  Taeentum. 


potter  of  Cobridge,  and  sold  extensively  throughout*  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  the  landing  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  in 
August  of  the  first  named  year,  was  illustrated.  To  show 
the  accuracy  of  Wood’s  ceramic  representations  we  introduce 
here  (Ill.  6)  a  view  of  La  Grange,  from  a  recent  photograph 
of  the  castle,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  Marquis  de 
Lasteyrie,  the  present  owner. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  United 
States  of  America  presented  an  attractive  field  for  the  En¬ 
glish  ceramic  artist  Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dif¬ 
ferent  designs,  bearing  American  views,  are  known  to  col¬ 
lectors,  and  the  number  is  constantly  being  increased  by  new 
designs  which  come  -to  light.  Each  potter  of  note  seems  to 
have  had  his  characteristic  border  designs  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  table  plates.  The  iris  and  hollyhock  pattern  of  Enoch 
Wood,  shown  in  Ills.  4  and  5,  were  not  used  by  other 
manufacturers,  but  Wood  employed  a  more  characteristic 
border  in  his  American  views,  a  design  of  sea  shells,  excel¬ 
lently  grouped  and  drawn,  but  used  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  the  copper  plates  became  worn  and  blurred  in  time,  so 
that  we  sometimes  meet  with  pieces  in  which  the  details  are 
indistinct  and  run  together. 

In  this  paper  we  have  attempted  to  briefly  review  the 
ceramic  designs  of  English  potters  relating  to  other  countries. 
In  our  next  we  will  illustrate  a  few  of  the  rarer  American 
views  found  on  old  china. 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  issue.) 


masses  and  by  appealing  to  the  local  pride  and  patriotism 
of  purchasers  in  every  corner  of  the  civilized  globe,  through 
specially  engraved  designs  which  possessed  a  sectional  in¬ 
terest.  Thus,  among  the  foreign  subjects  treated,  we  find 
“The  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,”  “The  Fall  of  Montmorenci,  Que¬ 
bec,”  “Calcutta”  and  “Sebastopol.”  The  latter  is  shown  on 
a  water  pitcher  in  the  collection  of  Rev.  Frederic  E.  Snow,  of 
Guilford,  Connecticut  (Ill.  3),  in  an  exceedingly  clear  and 
spirited  print.  A  series  of  designs  illustrative  of  the  tours 
of  Dr.  Syntax  was  prepared  for  English  patrons,  and  the  col¬ 
lectors  of  blue  china  are  familiar  with  the  “Don  Quixote,” 
the  “Drama”  and  the  “Wilkie”  designs,  such  as  “Sancho 
Panza  and  Dapple,”  “The  Deserter,”  “Love  in  a  Village,” 
“Rabbit  on  the  Wall”  and  “The  Valentine.”  An  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  historic  British  edifices  were  also  depicted  on  china 
for  the  home  market,  such  as  “Windsor  Castle,”  “Eaton  Col¬ 
lege,”  “Blenheim  Castle”  and  “Well’s  Cathedral.” 

Of  the  old  castles  in  France,  one  of  the  best  ceramic  en¬ 
gravings  gives  a  view  of  the  “Chateau  Ermenonville,”  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  potter,  Enoch  Wood.  This  historic  struct¬ 
ure  belonged  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  Gabrielle  d’Estrees, 
the  mistress  of  Henry  IV,  and  it  was  there  that  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  passed  the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  view  here 
shown  is  from  another  of  Mr.  Gallimore’s  proof  prints.  It  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  engraving,  and  is  one  of  a  series  printed 
in  dark  blue  on  china  for  the  French  trade.  In  the  left  hand 
lower  corner  is  the  name  of  the  design,  which  was  to  be  cut 
off  and  transferred  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate— “Vue  du  Chat¬ 
eau  Ermenonville”— printed  backwards  in  the  proof,  but  re¬ 
versed  when  applied  to  the  china.  But  of  greater  inter¬ 
est  to  Americans,  as  being  the  residence  of  their  beloved 
Lafayette,  is  a  view  of  the  ancient  castle  of  La  Grange,  sit¬ 
uated  thirteen  leagues  east  of  Paris,  and  now  occupied  by 
a  great  grandson,  the  Marquis  de  Lasteyrie.  The  print,  which 
was  executed  at  the  pottery  of  Enoch  Wood,  Burslem,  shows 
the  entrance  at  one  wing  of  the  chateau  (Ill.  5),  and  in  the 
foreground  the  artist  has  represented  the  General  Lafayette, 
with  one  of  his  daughters  and  a  grandchild  and  his  favorite 
little  dog,  Quiz,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  avenue.  To  this 
beautiful  retreat  went  the  great  Frenchman  after  his  tri¬ 
umphal  tom*  through  the  United  States  in  1824  and  1S25. 
The  event  of  his  second  visit  to  this  country  was  commem¬ 
orated  in  a  table  service  made  by  James  Clews,  a  noted 
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CRACKED  BRICK. 


PLANT  THAT,  whenever  you  visit  it  on  any  brickmak¬ 
ing  day,  presents  to  view  row  upon  row  of.  newly  made 
brick,  and  each  row  laid  out  perfectly  straight  and 
uniform,  leads  one  to  reflect  that  such  discipline  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  rewarded  with  every  success.  Those  long  rows  of 


View  of  Sebastopol.  Collection  of  Rev.  F.  E.  Snow 


brick,  so  unerringly  even,  command  admiration  for  their  uni¬ 
form  and  artistic  appearance.  Without  a  doubt  every  brick 
in  that  gorgeous  display  is  perfect— an  imperfect  one  would 
be  painfully  prominent  were  it  blended  in  that  mass.  Yet  a 
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critical  judge  could,  even  to  a  degree  of  wonder,  point  out 
one  after  another  of  cracked,  broken  and  worthless  brick. 
One  might  fall  to  thinking  and  wonder  why  so  many  brick 
are  worthless  when  dried. 

Occasionally  high  winds  crack  them,  yet  we  realize  a  loss 
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in  cracked  brick  when  there  is  a  perfect  calm.  We  are  aware 
that  when  we  suffer  a  loss  by  high  winds,  to  that  source 
alone  we  charge  the  fault  of  the  loss.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause  of  the  cracked  and  broken  ones  on  a  typical  brickmak¬ 
ing  day,  when  there  is  only  a  gentle  breeze  stirring? 

If  one  would  keep  throughout  a  season  a  record  of  brick 
destroyed  by  high  winds,  at  the  end  his  report  would  show 
that  on  each  occasion  when  he  suffered  such  loss  the  amount 
destroyed  was  a  certain  number.  Yet  the  high  winds  did  not 
injure  all  of  them.  Why  had  not  the  amount  ruined  on  those 
occasions  varied,  either  more  or  less?  Why  had  the  un¬ 
harmed  ones  remained  substantial  when  they  were  made 
from  the  same  clay  by  the  same  machine,  and  from  start  to 
finish  had  received  no  more  care  than  had  been  given  those 
that  succumbed? 

Another  question:  Would  the  brick  that  remained  perfect 
in  a  calm  pass  without  injury  through  high  winds?  It  seems 
probable,  when  we  consider  that  the  loss  either  way  is  on  a 
fair  average  the  same.  On  examination  it  is  found  that  the 
brick  that  chip  and  crack  in  calm  weather  contain  some  hard 
or  lumpy  substance,  while  those  free  from  this  matter  remain 
close  and  firm.  Immediately  after  a  strong  wind,  investiga¬ 
tion  discloses  the  fact  that  the  broken  ones  had  in  their  com¬ 
position  this  same  injurious  substance.  It  then  becomes  ap¬ 
parent,  if  we  would  have  substantial  brick,  we  must  remove 
the  cause  that  destroys  so  many.  How  shall  we  rid  the  clay 
of  those  small  lumps  that  play  such  havoc?  Naturally,  the 
answer  would  be,  temper  the  clay.  Perhaps  you  have  all 
along  thoroughly  tempered  it,  still  it  is  possible  you  have  not 

tempered  it  to  a  certain  and  proper  degree,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  case. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  tempered  clay  is  essential  in 
brickmaking.  Without  it  there  is  a  loss  which,  when  there  is 
an  easy  and  unfailing  remedy,  need  not  be  countenanced. 
Where  soft  mud  brick  alone  is  manufactured,  one  will  find 
it  to  his  advantage  to  temper  all  clay  to  a  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  then  allow  it  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours.  This 
treatment  will  dissolve  the  small  lumps  that  may  have  es¬ 


caped  being  tempered.  Not  only  does  it  reduce  those  injuri¬ 
ous  lumps,  but  prepares  the  clay  for  an  easy  and  natural 
passage  through  the  machine,  and  to  turn  out  brick  that  are 
square,  with  full  corners  and  edges,  and  evenly  pressed,  and 
which  contain  that  subtleness  that  would  require  something 
short  of  a  tempest  to  dry  them  much  faster  than  their  regu¬ 
lar  course  established  by  nature  in  order  to  injure  them. 

It  wrould  be  an  easy  matter  to  name  scores  of  successful 
brick  manufacturers  with  whom  it  is  an  inviolable  rule  to 
give  their  clays  the  identical  treatment  just  stated,  and  were 
you  to  visit  them  you  would  fail  to  find,  out  of  sixty-four 
thousand,  one  dozen  cracked  or  broken  brick;  indeed,  it 
would  be  safe  to  wager  that  even  three  could  not  be  found. 
By  this  method  he  is  saved  annually  a  loss  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  from  chipped,  cracked  or  broken  brick.  There  is 
still  another  benefit  gained  in  burning  the  brick  when  tem¬ 
pered  and  soaked  after  this  method.  The  exhalation  is  con¬ 
stant  and  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln,  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  securing  a  good  hard  bum.  The  settle  is  parallel, 
without  lean  or  bulge,  either  on  the  heads  or  sides.  When 
the  kiln  is  opened  he  is  pleased  to  see  tier  upon  tier  of  good 
hard-burned  brick,  uniform  in  shape,  size  and  color,  which  is 
without  doubt  a  most  gratifying  sight  to  the  manufacturer, 
for  in  it  he  sees  his  profit.  He  is  satisfied;  the  brick  possess 
a  sharp,  clear  bell-like  ring  when  struck,  which  denotes  the 
genuine  article,  an  article  he  can  openly  recommend  for 
durability,  and  free  from  all  blemish,  and  for  which  article 
he  knows  there  are  always  purchasers.. 

The  foregoing  method  of  tempering  and  soaking  the  clay 
is  a  good  one,  and  well  worthy  of  thought.  There  is,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  no  outlay,  yet  bringing  in  immense  re¬ 
turns,  more  than  would  be  imagined.  J.  G.  GREUSEL. 


A  HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen:  You  will  find  inclosed  $2.00  for  subscription  to 
the  Clay-Worker  for  1895.  Business  for  the  past  year  has  not 
been  as  good  as  in  former  years,  but  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  are  better. 

I  am  making  brick  on  a  small  scale,  for  a  small  local  trade; 
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am  a  novice  in  the  business,  but  by  following  the  generally 
good  advice  of  Father  Crary  and  other  practical  writers  in 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal  I  am  commencing  to 
“catch  on”  and  “get  there.  '  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  year. 

H.  HEFNER. 
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TOO  MANY  BIG  BRICKMAKING  AND  OTHER  “PLANTS.” 


The  Eight-Hour  Law — Division  of  Profits — Short  Hours  For 

a  Day’s  Work  and  Diversified  Industries — The  Best 
Remedy  for  Hard  Times  and  Strikes. 

BY  J.  VV.  CRARY,  SR. 

T  IS  SAID  BY  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  honorable  secret  order  of  men 
that  Solomon,  when  he  began  to  build 
the  “Temple,”  divided  the  twenty-four 
hours  into  three  equal  parts,  thus: 
“Eight  hours  for  labor,  eight  hours  for 
refreshment  and  sleep,  and  eight  hours 
for  the  service  of  God  and  a  distressed 
worthy  brother.”  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  the  exact  words  used  in  a 
Masonic  lodge,  but  they  are  so  in  substance.  The  intelligence 
(or  so-called  wisdom)  of  Solomon  has  never  been  questioned, 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  three  equal  parts,  one-third 
being  for  labor,  shows  that  Solomon  understood  thoroughly 
the  laws  of  physical,  social,  moral  and  financial  economy.  The 
best  authorities  of  to-day  on  health  and  physical,  as  well  as 
mental  culture,  assert  that  “overwork  is  as  bad  as  under¬ 
work;”  they  both  tend  to  enervate  and  demoralize. 

One  man  and  wife  can  produce  enough  for  forty-five  per¬ 
sons,  working  in  primitive  style  on  a  good  farm. 

Suppose  that  this  man  and  woman  raises  ten  children. 
Then,  after  supporting  them,  he  has  a  surplus  that  would 
sustain  decently  about  thirty  persons.  Now,  if  we  add  to 
this  man’s  capability  to  produce  food  and  clothing  all  the 
labor-saving  devices  of  to-day,  we  will  produce  food  for  sixty 
persons,  and  clothing  enough  for  two  hundred  and  forty  per¬ 
sons,  and  his  daily  hours  of  labor  in  a  year  will  not  average 
over  eight. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  long  days’  work  with  labor- 
saving  machinery? 

If  we  take  a  retrospect  of  the  last  twenty  years  we  will 
see  that  the  growth  of  indigence  and  crime  of  all  sorts  has 
increased  just  about  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  used  and  operated  under  the  ten  to  twelve 
hour  day’s  work  system.  The  demand  for  labor  and  skill 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  population,  and  they  have 
resorted  to  all  sorts  of  illegitimate  means  to  live  on  the  sur¬ 
plus  produced  by  long  days’  work  and  labor-saving  devices. 

—The  Remedy  at  Hand,  Without  Political  Party  Inter¬ 
vention. — 

Let  all  the  employers  of  manual  labor  form  societies  and 
these  societies  appoint  a  State  Central  Committee,  with  the 
power  to  demand  of  the  lawmakers  of  the  State  a  law  that 
will  make  an  eight-hour  day’s  work  compulsory,  and  also  a 
law  that  will  give  an  option  to  the  employe  to  serve  a  given 
time  at  a  certain  price  per  day,  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
at  the  end  of  such  time,  or,  say,  every  three  months,  receive 
a  dividend  of  the  profits  of  his  labor  in  proportion  to  skill 
and  wages  of  the  whole  number  of  employes.  The  employer 
to  furnish  a  true  statement  of  the  cost  of  his  “plant”  and  of 
all  the  expenditures  necessary  to  operate  it,  and,  after  allow¬ 
ing  himself  a  fair  interest  on  his  investment  and  a  reasonable 
salary  for  superintending,  divide  the  profits  of  the  “works” 
with  his  employes. 

A  system  like  this  between  employer  and  employe  would 
effectually  stop  all  cause  or  disposition  for  strikes,  and  em¬ 
ployers,  being  confined  to  legitimate  profits,  would  not  want 
to  overstock  the  market  under  a  low  rate  of  wages,  and  then, 
as  now,  “cut”  the  wages  to  make  up  for  low  prices  and  a 
glutted  market. 


Small  plants  would  have  an  advantage  over  large  ones 
when  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand,  because  they 
would  never  keep  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  if  a  sudden 
brisk  demand  should  come  they  could  increase  their  “output.” 
Any  derangement  in  a  large  plant  is  always  attended  with 
more  loss  and  difficulty  than  with  a  small  one,  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  invested.  Further,  the  consumers  are  better 
guaranteed  in  a  steady  supply  at  reasonable  rates,  because 
competition  in  producing  would  always  prevent  concentration 
in  a  few  hands.  As  to  trusts  and  combines,  to  handle  any 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  they  should  be  regarded  as  outlaws, 
and  promptly  dealth  with  as  such. 

Brickmakers  can  take  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  fore¬ 
going.  If  all  the  big  brick  plants  were  cut  into  little  ones, 
say  from  one  million  brick  to  ten  of  annual  product,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  the  whole  craft  of  brickmakers  would  be 
largely  benefited.  But  some  man  or  company  may  say:  “We 
have  abundant  capital  to  invest  in  brickmaking,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  limited  to  an  ‘output’  of  ten  millions  we  must  seek 
other  employment  for  our  money.”  This  is  no  good  excuse 
for  declining  the  business.  If  a  party  have  a  large  unem¬ 
ployed  capital  to  invest  in  brickmaking  they  can  purchase  a 
sufficient  bed  of  clay  land  to  make  ten  or  more  plants  for 
brickmaking,  and  then  lease  each  plant  separately  to  some 
poor  but  worthy  and  competent  expert  brickmaker  who  de¬ 
sires  to  start  the  business  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
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would  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair,  reasonable  rental  for  the 
plant,  and  also  a  reasonable  Interest  for  the  use  of  money  to 
be  advanced  by  the  owners  of  the  plant,  who  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  secured  by  the  products  as  made  ready  for  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  plan  would  afford  safe  investment  for  a  large  cap¬ 
ital  and  be  of  great  moral  and  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  whole 
community.  There  would  be  ten  good,  respectable  producers 
instead  of  one.  Each  would  have  a  family  and  home  of  his 
own,  and  a  chance  to  become  independent  in  a  few  years. 
The  owners  of  the  plants  would  get  a  royalty  and  interest 
equal  to  all  they  could  get  if  they  run  the  whole  in  one  big 
plant,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  all  the  personal  trouble 
and  business  responsibility  of  its  management. 

Capital  and  labor  are  naturally  friends.  Why  practice  the 
art  of  making  them  enemies? 

If  a  man  had  $100,000,000  and  100,000  acres  of  the  best 
kind  of  land  for  all  purposes  he  would  be  poor  as  a  pauper 
without  the  aid  of  manual  labor.  Labor  and  capital  is,  in 
fact,  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  draw  a  distinction  without 
a  real  difference  because  money  (so  called)  is  interchangeable 
for  the  products  of  labor,  made  so  by  the  fiat  of  a  nation, 
while  labor  has  no  legal  tender  quality  without  a  special  con- 
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tract.  It  is  simply  the  difference  as  between  a  commanding 
officer  and  a  private  soldier.  But  what  could,  the  officer  do 
without  the  private?  But  the  wise  officer  knows  that  his 
soldier  must  be  well  cared  for;  he  must  be  well  fed,  clothed 
and  equipped,  and  protected  as  far  as  possible. 

—Brickmaking  Should  Be  More  Diversified.— 

If  there  were  ten  to  twenty  small  plants  in  place  of  one 
big  one  the  price  of  brick  would  be  better  and  more  steady. 
There  would  be  no  very  large  stock  on  hand,  and  as  soon  as 
the  market  became  depressed  all  the  regularly  skilled  man¬ 
ufacturers  would  curtail  their  “output”  by  short  day’s  work. 
They  would  have  the  best  of  labor  steadily  employed.  If 
ten  hours  per  day  work  overstocked  the  market  they  would 
work  only  eight;  if  eight  kept  the  supply  above  the  demand, 
they  would  run  their  plants  only  six  hours  a  day,  say  from 
6:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.,  so  the  price  would  be  steadily  main¬ 
tained  by  regulating  the  output,  and  the  quality  would  never 
fall  below  the  highest  standard.  First,  because  every  plant 
would  try  to  excel  or  at  least  keep  up  with  his  competitor. 
Second,  skilled  labor  would  increase  both  in  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity.  Ten  plants  making  5,000,000  brick  a  year  would  each 
be  as  good  a  school  as  one  plant  making  50,000,000  a  year, 
so  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  and  experts  would  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  such  help,  a  condition  never  yet  attained 
in  the  brickmaking  business.  The  botches  in  setting  and 
burning  brick  are  largely  in  the  majority,  and  on  “call”  a 
“quorum”  is  “always  present.” 

A  small  plant  will  take  as  many  apprentices  to  learn  the 
business  as  a  big  one,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  instruction  is 
had  in  a  small  establishment,  for  the  reason  that  the  owner 
of  it  is  generally  a  first-class  expert,  and  is  a  judge  of  what 
and  who  he  wants  as  a  foreman  or  master  workman. 

Some  captious,  technical  reader  will  say  that  I  am  out  of 
my  domain  in  writing  this  article,  and  that  I  am  expected 
to  write  about  brickmaking  and  not  about  the  economy  of 
the  business  or  about  political  and  social  economy.  All  right, 
my  friend.  But  if  you  are  overstocked  with  brick,  if  you 
have  had  to  “shut  down”  your  plant  and  discharge  all  of 
your  laborers,  and  have  little  prospect  for  starting  up  work, 
and  your  bank  account  about  balanced,  perhaps  I  can  do 
more  to  help  you  out  of  your  trouble  by  telling  you  how  to 
manage  brickmaking  rather  than  telling  you  how  to  make, 
set  and  burn  brick.  I  have  already  told  you  enough  to  put 
you  on  the  best  road  to  brickmaking,  and  now  that  you  are 
overstocked  with  brick  and  suffering  from  the  general  stag¬ 
nation  of  business,  it  is  in  order  that  we  investigate  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  business  part  of  brickmaking,  and  let  the  making- 
part  “lie  on  the  table,”  to  “be  called  up  when  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  calendar  is  disposed  of.”  I  make  no  apology 
when  I  get  out  of  a  brickyard  to  write,  if  I  think  I  am  doing 
the  craft  more  good  by  it.  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  by  my 
works.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  have  prescribed  a  “cure- 
all”  in  the  foregoing  advice,  but  it  must  be  clear  to  any 
good,  sound  thinker  of  average  intelligence  that  overproduc¬ 
tion  lessens  the  price  of  the  thing  produced,  and  that  if  the 
supply  is  only  equal  to  the  demand  the  price  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  except  in  cases  of  forced  sale.  So  when  brickmakers 
find  that  the  price  of  brick  is  falling,  they  should  lose  no 
time  talking  about  the  cause  of  the  fall,  but  at  once  put  a 
check  to  it  by  reducing  the  supply  to  suit  the  true  current 
demand,  not  by  stopping  the  “works,”  but  by  curtailing  the 
time  for  a  day’s  work. 

The  price  of  labor  should  be  fixed,  and,  as  a  rule,  unalter¬ 
able.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  (and  one  that  political  economists 
must  get  rid  of)  that  labor  is  a  sort  of  commodity,  to  be 
bought  and  sold  to  suit  the  fluctuations  of  trade.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  free  man  and  common  articles  of  trade  and 
commerce  is  that  man  is  the  producer  of  the  articles;  he  is 
the  cause,  not  the  effect.  He  has  a  natural,  inherent  right  to 
say  to  the  article,  “Stop,  I  have  enough  of  you  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  or  I  will  curtail  your  growth  until  there  is  more  need 


and  use  for  you.”  It  is  the  cutting  down  of  the  fair  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  an  hour’s  labor  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  over¬ 
production.  and  overproduction  is  the  main  cause  of  all  great 
revulsions  and  disasters  in  the  general  business  of  the  world. 
Just  now  there  are  “plants”  of  various  kinds  that  have  cut 
down  the  price  of  a  day’s  work  and  going  right  along,  over¬ 
producing,  to  suit  a  spasmodic  or  temporary  demand.  An¬ 
other  spasm  in  demand,  at  lower  figures,  will  cause  another 
cut  in  wages.  Where  will  the  absurdity  stop?  Why  not  keep 
up  the  price  of  labor  and  the  article  it  produces  by  working 
short  time? 


NEW  VITRIFIED  WARES— GLASS  AS  A  BUILDING 

HATERIAL. 

In  October  last  the  Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique  et  de  Ver- 
rerie,  of  Paris,  contained  a  bi’ief  notice  of  a  new  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass  for  use  as  a  building  material  in 
other  forms  than  as  window  glass  or  a  merely  decorative  ma¬ 
terial,  and  as  many  of  your  readers  are  builders  as  well  as 
brickmakers,  they  will  doubtless  be  interested,  as  I  was.  The 
article  proceeds  as  follows: 

“The  employment  of  glass  as  a  building  material  other 
than  as  window  glass  has  not  yet  had  a  pi'actical  trial.  The 
results  thus  far  obtained  with  it  do  not  meet  all  the  require- 
ments  of  builders.  Besides  being  very  costly,  the  glass  ma¬ 
terials  so  far  presented  to  builders  are  very  difficult  to  use. 
It  is,  in  fact,  indispensable  that  building  materials,  whatever 
their  natui'e,  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  can  be 
bound  to  each  other  and  wrought  into  masonry  with  other 
materials  with  the  use  of  mortar  or  cement.  Now,  the  glass 
that  has  so  far  been  pi’oduced,  having  all  its  faces  polished, 
cannot,  for  this  one  reason,  be  used  in  masonry. 

“But  an  entirely  new  process,  recently  discovered,  makes 
it  possible  to  consolidate  as  in  one  piece  the  proper  materials 
for  a  building  by  vitrifying  only  certain  faces.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  desired— even  those  reaching  to  two  or  three  metres 
square — and  the  form  wished  may  be  given  the  new  material, 
which  has  those  faces  left  rough  which  ai’e  intended  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  moi’tar  or  cement;  and  this  cementation 
takes  place  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  facility 
as  with  the  oi'dinai’y  matei'ials. 

“The  net  cost  of  the  new  material,  its  wide  range  of  appli¬ 
cability  and  variety  of  fox-m  and  appearance,  its  practicabil¬ 
ity,  its  strength  and  resistance  under  every  test,  give  it  an 
incontestable  superiority  over  all  similar  products,  simply 
enamels,  to  which  it  is  much  superior  in  strength  and  beauty.” 

One  must  confess  that  this  announcement,  in  spite  of  the 
high  character  of  our  informant,  at  that  time  had  but  little 
interest  to  Amei’icans,  who  are,  in  fact,  quite  used  to  such 
“new  processes” — announcements  of  visionaries  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  seldom,  if  ever,  fulfill  the. glowing  promises  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  beginning.  In  the  Moniteur  for  November  15,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  a  second  article  on  this  subject,  the  natui’e  of 
which  fairly  entitles  the  matter  to  further  consideration,  it 
being  promised,  however,  that  the  edge  of  our  interest  is 
somewhat  dulled  by  the  unavoidable  fact  that  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  the  process  are  not  given,  for  obvious  reasons,  that 
information  being  the  property  of  the  inventors  of  the  method. 
The  Moniteur,  having  called  attention  to  this  fact,  as  well  as 
the  general  interest  the  previous  announcement  had  created 
in  both  the  glass  and  potting  trades,  says: 

“We  can  assert,  after  an  examination  of  the  samples 
which  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  which  shortly  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested,  that 
the  manufacture  of  a  useful  building  material  (of  glass)  of 
any  size  or  form  desired,  and  in  any  shade  (single  color  or 
marbled),  is  now  a  newly  acquired  industry.  The  new  prod¬ 
uct  fulfills,  in  fact,  every  requirement:  strength,  solidity, 
purity  and  desirable  variety  of  appearance,  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  in  cost,  all  of  which  assures  for  it  ready  use  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  construction  or  facing  of  buildings.” 
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A  company  is  now  being  organized  at  Choisy-le-Roi,  called 
“Compagnie  des  Produits  Vitrifies  Inalterables  Appliques  aux 
Arts  et  a  l’lndustrie,”  to  whom  requests  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  addressed. 

“OPALINE  LAMINEE.” 

The  Moniteur  de  la  Oeramique  et  de  la  Verrerie  notes  the 
invention  by  the  “Societe  des  Manufactures  de  Glaces  et 
Produits  Chimiques”  of  St.  Gobain,  Chauny  and  Cirey,  of  a 
new  vitrified  product  (patented,  we  believe),  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  wall  tiles. 

The  porcelain  and  faience  tile  has  long  been  used  for  cov¬ 
ering  walls,  bath  rooms,  etc.,  but  these  tiles  have  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  being  very  small,  a  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
in  their  manufacture.  By  this  new  invention,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  manufacture  a  vitrified  ware  in  the  form  of  panels 
of  all  sizes  and  thicknesses.  The  following  is  the  composition: 
Silica,  54  parts;  barytes,  39  parts;  soda,  7  parts. 

STUDENT. 


A  HOOSIER  TILE  FACTORY. 


The  North  Vernon  Tile  Company,  located  at  North  Vernon, 
Ind.,  was  started  nine  years  ago.  It  is  on  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W. 
railway,  with  switch  into  factory  yard,  giving  shipping  facil¬ 
ities  over  this  road  and  also  over  the  Pennsylvania  railway 
and  the  “Big  Four.” 

The  plant,  of  which  a  very  good  general  view  is  given  in 


as  fire  clay,  burns  a  fine  cherry  red  with  very  little  shrink¬ 
age  and  makes  a  first  class  tile. 

They  employ  eight  men  steadily  nine  months  in  the  year, 
shipping  most  of  their  tile  to  adjoining  counties  and  occa¬ 
sionally  into  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Their  business  in  1894  was  good  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  when  the  continued  dry  weather  stopped  all  ditching 
in  this  part  of  the  State  and  left  a  large  stock  of  tile  on 
hand  for  the  coming  season.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  North 
Vernon  Tile  Company  hope  to  make  an  early  start  and  turn 
out  more  tile  than  in  any  past  year. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Number  Thirty-two. 

CARBON.— This  element  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
clayworker,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  cultivate  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it  in  its  various  common  forms;  by  its 
common  forms  I  mean  its  forms  of  fuel,  as  wood-charcoal, 
anthracite  coal,  coke  and  bituminous  coal.  None  of  these  are 
pure  carbon,  for  they  all  contain  several  impurities  intimately 
mixed  with  them,  and  the  bituminous  coal  contains,  besides 
its  impurities,  5  or  G  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  combined 
state;  this  gives  soft  coal  its  peculiar  flaming  property;  it  also 
gives  it  that  smoking  and  soot-producing  property.  Soot  is 
carbon  in  a  minute  state  of  division,  and  smoke  is  soot  float- 
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the  acompanying  engraving,  represents  an  investment  of 
$8,000.  and  is  equipped  to  accomplish  the  best  results  with  the 
least  labor.  The  clay  is  brought  from  the  bank  by  steam 
power  in  an  automatic  dump  car,  and  the  tile  are  handled 
but  once  till  set  in  the  kiln. 

The  plant  consists  of  two  down  draft  kilns  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter,  shed  room  thirty  by  150  feet,  a  Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Company’s  six  track  100  foot  drier,  having  brick  walls, 
and  two  auger  mills  of  the  Nolan,  Madden  Company,  of  Rusli- 
ville,  Ind.,  on  which  they  make  tile  from  three  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter.  A  150  horse  power  boiler  furnishes  steam 
for  dryer  and  engine. 

Their  clay  is  used  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet. 
It  is  a  strong  refractory  clay,  stands  almost  as  great  heat 


dug  among  the  waste  products  of  combustion.  Lamp  black  is 
also  carbon,  and  only  another  kind  of  soot,  and  is  the  result 
of  cooling  the  flame  of  a  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel.  The  gems 
known  as  diamonds  are  pure  carbon  in  its  crystalline  form; 
this,  however,  is  not  a  common  form  of  carbon,  but.  is  its 
highest  and  purest  form. 

Among  the  curious  and  interesting  forms  of  carbon  may  be 
mentioned  plumbago;  this  was  at  one  time  considered  a  car¬ 
buret  of  iron,  or,  rather,  a  carbide  of  iron  in  the  modern 
nomenclature,  but  the  iron  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  ac¬ 
cidental  impurity,  for  the  best  specimens  are  entirely  free 
from  iron.  Plumbago  is  often  called  “black  lead,”  and  the 
pencils  made  from  it  “black  lead  pencils;”  but  as  lead  Is  never 
found  in  or  associated  with  plumbago,  the  terms  are  mis¬ 
nomers.  There  is  certainly  some  resemblance  in  the  mark- 
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ings  on  white  paper  made  by  lead  and  plumbago,  but  that  is 
all;  the  substances  are  entirely  different  and  never  found  to¬ 
gether.  Plumbago  has  been  used  for  fuel,  but  there  is  a  much 
better  market  for  it  than  that;  it  is  largely  used  at  present 
as  a  lubricant. 

Bone  black,  sometimes  called  bone  charcoal,  and  ivory 
black,  the  former  used  in  the  filter  of  the  sugar  refineries  and 
the  latter  used  for  producing  the  finer  kinds  of  printing  inks, 
cannot  properly  come  under  the  head  of  carbon,  there  being 
but  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  other  90  per  cent,  being 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  purest  among  the  ordi¬ 
nary  carbons  is  wood  charcoal,  and  the  purest  of  all  is  the 
diamond.  This  is  the  only  absolutely  pure  carbon  known.  It 
may  be  burned  to  carbonic  acid  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
residue. 

The  clayworker  is  more  interested  in  carbon  as  a  fuel  than 
in  any  other  form.  But  for  this  useful  element,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  burnt  bricks  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  we  should 
have  to  resort  to  the  “adobe”  again,  and  pottery  would  be  out 
of  the  question,  too.  In  this  connection,  then,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  ask,  What  is  fuel?  In  apologizing  for  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  such  a  seemingly  trivial  question,  I  cannot  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Siemens,  who  says: 

“Some  of  you  may  have  already  said  within  yourselves 
that  it  is  but  wasted  time  to  enlarge  upon  such  a  theme,  since 
all  know  that  fuel  is  coal  drawn  fi*om  the  earth,  from  de¬ 
posits,  with  which  this  country  especially  has  been  bounti¬ 
fully  supplied.  Why  disturb  our  plain  understanding  by  sci¬ 
entific  definitions  which  will  neither  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
coal  nor  make  it  last  longer  on  our  domestic  hearth?  Yet  I 
must  claim  your  patience  for  a  little,  lest,  if  we  do  not  first 
agree  upon  the  essential  nature  of  fuel,  we  may  afterwards 
be  at  variance  in  discussing  its  uses,  etc.;  its  uses,  at  any 
rate,  being  of  practical  interest  and  a  subject  worthy  of  your 
most  attentive  consideration.  Fuel,  then,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  carbonaceous  matter,  which  may 
be  in  the  solid,  the  liquid  or  in  the  gaseous  condition,  and 
which,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  gives  rise  to  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  HEAT.  Commonly  speaking,  this  development  of  heat 
is  accompanied  by  FLAME,  because  the  substance  produced 
in  combustion  is  GASEOUS.”  (The  capitals  are  mine. — W.  W.) 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  men  having  charge  of 
kilns,  boilers,  furnaces,  etc.,  should  have  a  clear  and  definite 
idea  as  to  what  constitutes  fuel  and  how  to  convert  it  into 
available  heat.  Now,  Dr.  Siemans's  definition  of  ordinary 
fuel  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  on  the  positive  side 
of  the  question,  but  there  is  also  a  negative  side  which  de¬ 
mands  a  little  attention,  viz.,  What  is  not  fuel?  This  might 
appeal-  more  trivial  than  “What  is  fuel?”  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  substances  are  almost  daily  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  by  which  ordinary  fuel  (coal)  is  said  to  be  im¬ 
proved,  made  “to  give  out  more  heat,”  “to  raise  more  steam,” 
and,  of  course,  burn  more  ware  in  a  kiln— “do  it  in  less  time,” 
“increase  the  amount  of  well-burned  ware,”  etc.  To  enumer¬ 
ate  all  the  substances  and  proportions  for  accomplishing  this 
end  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  available  in  this  maga¬ 
zine.  A  few,  however,  may  be  mentioned;  and  to  begin  with, 
clay  is  a  prominent  feature;  next  comes  lime,  limestone,  oyster 
shells,  bones,  salt,  copperas,  water,  horse  and  cow  dung,  etc. 
I  presume  no  clayworker  needs  advising  that  clay  is  not  a 
fuel,  but  I  happen  to  know  of  some  who  yet  need  convincing 
of  the  futility  of  obtaining  heat  from  the  small  coal  they  mix 
with  their  clay  in  brickmaking;  fully  persuaded  are  they  that 
when  the  kiln  gets  hot  the  small  coal  encased  in  the  brick 
will  burn  and  contribute  its  heat  and  increase  the  amount  by 
that  much.  I  also  happen  to  know  others  who  use  anthracite 
dust  just  in  the  same  way,  but  with  a  very  different  object 
in  view.  I  only  combat  the  idea  of  generating  heat  with  fuel 
completely  surrounded  by  a  covering  that  prevents  the  access 
of  oxygen.  I  repeat  that  carbon  is  not  available  fuel  when 


deprived  in  any  way  from  combining  with  oxygen,  and  I  fur¬ 
ther  repeat  that  no  known  heat  can  burn  it  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  nor  will  it  evolve  any  heat;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  ab¬ 
sorb  it.  That  there  is  much  misapprehension  on  this  point  is 
my  only  apology  for  the  reiteration. 

In  my  letters,  “Fuel  and  Combustion,”  published  three  or 
four  years  ago  in  the  Clay-Worker,  I  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  only  practical  and  available  fuels  known  to  us  are  carbon 
and  hydrogen  and  the  combinations  of  these  two  elements. 
Now,  neither  of  these  elements  nor  their  combinations  are 
found  in  clay,  nor  in  lime,  oyster  shells,  etc.  These  are  al¬ 
ready  burnt  materials,  having  given  out  all  their  available 
heat  ages  ago.  Aluminum,  silicon,  calcium,  sodium,  etc.,  will 
all  burn  and  give  out  both  light  and  heat  quite  as  readily  or 
more  so  than  carbon,  but  we  cannot  get  them  in  their  ele¬ 
mentary  state;  we  only  have  them  in  their  oxidized  state. 
What  use  would  oxidized  coal  be  to  us  for  fuel?  Why,  it  is 
the  very  thing  we  need  to  extinguish  a  fire  quickly. 

The  oils  are,  generally  speaking,  hydro-carbons  in  the 
liquid  state.  Natural  gas  is  a  mixture  of  hydro-carbons,  hy¬ 
drogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  Producer  gas  from  soft  coal  is  a 
mixture  of  hydro-carbons,  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen,  with 
small  percentages  of  free  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  When 
made  from  anthracite  coal,  coke  or  charcoal  it  is  made  up  of 
carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  little  carbonic 
acid.  Wood  may  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  fuel  part  similar 
in  composition  to  soft  coal,  but  even  in  what  is  called  its 
dry  state  it  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  water,  pyroligneous 
acid,  etc. 

In  carefully  looking  over  these  fuels  it  will  be  seen  that 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  the  only  elements  furnishing  heat; 
but  always  bear  in  mind  that  unless  these  elements  have  free 
access  to  oxygen  they  are  of  no  more  use  in  evolving  heat 
than  a  load  of  clay  or  a  barrel  of  water. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  us  examine  the  merits  of  common 
salt  in  the  fire.  Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  this  other¬ 
wise  very  useful  article,  but  as  a  heat  producer  we  must  take 
exceptions  to  it.  For  years  I  have  seen  and  heard  salt 
lauded  sky  high  as  a  saver  of  fuel,  a  preventer  of  smoke,  a 
chimney  fire  extinguisher,  an  anti-clinkerer,  etc.,  and  only  a 
week  or  two  ago  a  paragraph  was  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers,  copied  from  a  journal  with  a  pretension  to  scientific 
accuracy  far  above  the  Clay-Worker  or  any  other  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  for  that  matter.  The  experiment  is  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive,  therefore  not  of  a  very  fraudulent  character  so  far  as 
the  expense  goes.  “Take  five  or  six  pounds  of  table  salt  and 
mix  with  a  ton  of  ordinary  house  coal,  and  it  will  last  25  to 
30  per  cent,  longer.”  I  have  not  tried  this,  but  I  have  tried 
salt  as  a  smoke  preventer,  and  was  disappointed.  In  gener¬ 
ating  producer  gas  with  soft  coal  “it  is  a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished”  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke,  and  consequently 
the  soot,  etc.,  in  the  flues.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  tried  salt 
mixed  with  the  coal,  hoping  that  the  libex-ated  chlorine  would 
by  its  presence  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  hydro-car¬ 
bons.  I  could  not  see  how  exactly,  but  I  still  hoped  for  a 
chemical  phenomenon  of  some  sort  to  take  place  and  abolish 
smoke.  I  tried  in  large  and  in  small  proportions,  in  high  and 
in  low  temperature  fires,  but  was  unsuccessful.  I  used  up  six 
barrels  of  salt,  and  then  found  that  all  I  had  accomplished 
was  wasting  one  ton  of  salt.  I  was  not  experimenting  to 
save  fuel,  but  if  there  had  been  any  appreciable  saving  I 
should  have  seen  it  in  the  coal  bill. 

In  using  salt  in  the  fires  of  a  kiln  there  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  an  apparent  gain  in  the  intensity  of  the  fires, 
but,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out  in  this  jom-nal,  the  gain  in 
heat  is  only  apparent.  True,  the  glazed  bricks  may  be  put  in 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  this  is  only  evidence  of  the  soda 
having  fluxed  the  sand  and  clay  on  the  surface  of  the  brick. 
The  salt  really  produces  a  fall  in  temperatime. 

Wh.  Waplington. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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THE  POET  STOPPED  SHORT. 


The  Terrible  Hurder  in  the  Rue  de  Gore,  and 
the  Conscience  That  Didn’t  Work. 


PRING,  spring,  gen - ” 

I’ve  killed  the  poor  man.  I  had  to  do  it, 
and  I’m  glad  I  had  to  do  it. 

There  he  lies,  his  poor  skull  crushed, 
quivering  on  the  pavement  below.  He 
is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  people, 
white-faced  and  awe-stricken  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Death  the  Sudden.  “An  acci¬ 
dent,”  I  imagine  I  hear  some  one  say. 
Ah,  yes;  an  accident  indeed!  A  fatal  accident  for  him  that 
he  should  have  crossed  my  path  while  I  am  in  my  present 
mood.  How  his  eyes  pleaded  as  I  choked  his  cries  with 
fingers  of  steel  about  his  throat,  and,  pushing  him  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  open  window,  flung  him  into  the  yawning 
abyss  of  humanity  below.  “Yawning  abyss  of  humanity” 
are  his  own  words.  I  read  them  on  the  roll  of  manuscript 
he  would  have  handed  me  ere  I  flung  myself  on  to  him  like 
an  enraged  panther. 

I  am  not  sorry  I  killed  him. 

It  was  not  murder. 

He  was  a  spring  poet,  and  should  have  known  that  he 
took  his  life  in  his  feet  when  he  asked  me  to  make  some 
illustrations  for  his  poem  on  “SPRING!” 

And  I  hurled  him  through  the  open  window— the  seven¬ 


teenth  story,  at  that— and  he  lies  below,  a  quivering,  lifeless, 
pulpy  mass.  Fate  be  praised! 

I  did  the  deed  merely  because  I  have  a  deep-rooted  preju¬ 
dice  against  that  disaster  and  disease-breeding  section  of  the 
almanac  yclept  spring.  Thus  early  in  the  season  we  have 
pneumonia,  laziness  and  spring  poets.  It’s  either  the  pneu¬ 
monia  that  kills  somebody  or  somebody  that  kills  the  poet. 
I  have  selected  the  latter  alternative.  And  what  is  one  poet 
more  or  less  in  the  world? 

Dam  spring!  You  can’t  go  out  to  take  the  air  without  get¬ 
ting  a  line  of  miasma  thrown  in  with  it.  Even  a  stroll  that 
I  took  the  other  day  in  a  lovely  brickyard  was  not  conducive 
to  health,  even  though  Mr.  Purington,  the  official  guide  of 
the  concern,  did  carry  concealed  about  his  person  a  flagon 
charged  with  fifteen-year-old  Kentucky  deAv.  There  was  a 
microbe-seething  mist  on  things  generally.  Yet  your  Uncle 
Purington  said  he  had  once  hired  a  poet  to  refer  to  this  sort  of 
thing  as  “spring  balm,”  or  “zephyr.”  or  something  equally 
blubbery. 


You  get  up  some  spring  morning,  and,  gazing  at  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  adjacent  brick  kilns,  murmur  “Oh,  see  that  glorious 
landscape  (or  brickscape)  bathed  in  the  warm  matutinal  sun,” 
and  so  on  for  a  few  blocks,  and  you  put  on  your  spring  over¬ 
coat  and  your  nesselrode  pudding  trousers,  and  sally  forth 
into  the  smiling,  frolicsome  world.  And  then  a  change  comes 
as  from  a  cash  register,  and  you  rush  homewards,  wishing, 
Avishing  your  overcoat  Avas  made  of  fur.  You  have  caught  a 
cold  and  things.  The  next  time  you  go  out  you  put  on  pounds 


and  pounds  of  clothing,  and  the  sun  comes  out  and  frizzes 
and  melts  and  steams  you  until  you  long  for  Greenland’s  icy 
mountains.  That  is  the  Avay  with  spring  weather.  It  is  too 
A'olatile,  too  up-and-down-draft,  too  much  given  to  levity  ever 
to  reach  popularity  like  a  kiln  that’s  advertised  in  the  Clay- 
Worker.  (There’s  a  delicate  touch  for  you,  Mr.  Editor.)  . 

The  only  kind  of  floAvers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  here¬ 
about  are  the  flowers  of  speech  used  by  the  cusses  that  get 
up  the  poetry  that  sometimes  gets  them  into  trouble  and 
sometimes  brings  them  even  to  sudden  death. 

*********** 

They  have  just  come — the  officers  of  the  laAv.  They  Avish 

to  knoAv  Avhich  office  he  fell -  Do  they  say  fell  or  was 

throAvn  from?  Visions  of  the  scaffold  blur  my  sight.  A 
rough  officer  of  police  accosts  me. 

“He  went  out  from  this  windoAV,  didn’t  he?”  he  inquires 
harshly. 

A  weakness  overcomes  me.  I  murmur  faintly  “Yes.” 

“Well,  when  he  comes  back  tell  him  he’s  got  to  pay  for 
breaking  the  sidewalk.  He  got  aAvay  before  I  got  inter  de 
ci-oAvd;  see?” 

“And  he  is  not  dead?” 

“Dead  nothin’.” 

“But  he  struck  the  pavement.” 

“Yes,  for  a  dollar.” 

******  *  *  *  :Je  * 

That  poet  has  escaped  me,  but  I’ll  get  him  yet. 

CHARLES  LEDERER. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

COLOR  IN  FUTURE  BRICKWORK. 


BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


HAT  WILL  be  the  predominating  color 
in  future  brickwork  is  a  question  that  is 
troubling  the  minds  of  some  brickmakers, 
and  well  it  may.  In  the  past  red  brick 
have  been  used  almost  exclusively  and  the 
popular  mind  has  haidly  entertained  the 
thought  that  a  brick  would  or  could  be  any 
other  color  than  red.  This  was  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  “brick  clays”  or 


clays  that  were  easily  made  into  brick  by  the  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  burned  red.  Until  recent  years  but  few  clays  that  do 
not  burn  red  were  made  into  brick  because  they  required 
methods  of  preparation  that  are  only  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  modern  machinery,  methods  and  appliances.  The  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  and  skill  in  clayworking  have  enabled 
manufacturers  to  utilize  a  greater  variety  of  clays  and  a 
great  variety  of  colored  brick  has  resulted.  In  addition  to 
the  colors  produced  by  the  various  clays  naturally,  bricks  are 
being  produced  of  a  great  many  colors  by  the  addition  of 
coloring  matter  to  the  clay  and  by  superficial  treatment  in 
the  way  of  glazes  and  enamels.  The  manufacturers  of  red 
brick  have  enjoyed  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  field 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  with  fine  fronts,  as  well  as 
of  common  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  red  brick  made 
at  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  has  long  been  known  through¬ 
out  the  Nation,  until  they  were  almost  considered  essential 
in  the  construction  of  brickwork  that  was  to  have  high  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  rich,  proud  and  artistic.  But  the  world  moves, 
and  it  moved  to  the  conclusion  that  red  brick  for  fine  fronts 
could  be  made  and  were  being  made  at  other  places.  It  moved 
again,  and  decided  that  red  brick  were  not  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  the  finest  buildings,  but  that  brick  of  other 
colors  were  just  as  handsome,  and,  in  many  instances,  more 
desirable  than  red 


— As  to  Durability. — 


This  statement  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  clay  jour¬ 
nal:  “The  buff  brick  is  made  of  a  fire  clay,  and  more  durable 
than  red.  It  is  notably  more  durable  than  the  pressed  brick, 
for  which  it  has  been  substituted,  since  the  pressed  brick, 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  made  under  pressure,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  a  tendency  to  flake  the  surface.” 

The  fallacy  that  articles  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather,  moisture  and  freezing  are  more  durable  when  made 
of  fire  clay  was  exposed  long  ago,  and  no  one  who  is  familiar 
with  clays  and  clay  goods  would  advance  the  idea  nor  en¬ 
tertain  it.  Burned  clays  are  durable  and  resist  frost  and 
moisture  because  they  have  undergone  decided  changes  when 
burning.  The  essential  characteristic  of  fire  clays  is  their  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  action  of  fire.  They  do  not  change  under  heat. 
They  are  devoid  of  ingredients  that  are  affected  by  the  heat 
of  the  kiln.  They  are  not  suitable  for  making  building  brick, 
terra  cotta,  drain  tile,  chimney  caps,  wall  copings,  sewer 
pipe  or  anything  that  comes  in  contact  with  water  and  frost. 
The  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  used  profitably  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  goods  is  to  mix  them  with  an 
amount  of  less  refractory  clays.  When  thus  incorporated  the 
tire  clay  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  ware  in  shape  and  pre¬ 
vent  shrinking  in  drying  and  burning,  but  the  durability  of 
the  finished  product  is  due  to  the  changes  of  the  other  clay, 
and  not  to  the  fire  clay.  While  the  fire  clay  holds  the  ware 
up  in  shape,  the  other  clay  changes  under  heat  and  makes 
the  manufactured  articles  durable. 

The  color  of  brick  is  no  measure  of  their  durability,  ex¬ 
cepting  of  individual  brick  made  of  the  same  clay.  Bed  brick, 
which  owe  their  color  to  iron,  do  not  derive  their  durability 


from  the  iron,  but  from  other  constituents  of  the  clay.  Simply 
because  any  clay  has  or  has  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  iron 
to  color  red  the  brick  made  from  it  is  no  indication  that  brick 
made  from  it  will  or  will  not  be  durable. 

—Decrees  of  Fashion.— 

This  is  an  age  of  “fads>”  of  vagaries  in  fashion,  of  radical 
changes  and  declarations  of  independence  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  methods  and  customs  of  the  past.  Americans  do  not 
look  to  the  past  for  guidance  in  matters  of  fashion.  The  son 
is  not  bound  to  follow  in  the  ways  of  his  father.  The  jugger¬ 
naut  car  of  popularity  and  style  ruthlessly  runs  down  all 
established  customs  that  may  lie  in  its  way.  This  independ¬ 
ence  from  the  past  and  dependence  upon  the  present  style  is 
manifested  by  those  who  build  fine  fronts,  and  any  observer 
knows  that  red  brick  are  fast  losing  their  recently  uncon¬ 
tested  position  of  public  favor. 

It  argues  nothing  for  their  continued  popularity  to  say 
that  there  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  red  brick.  Fashion  never  considers  this  when  she  or¬ 
ders  changes.  As  instances  of  her  utter  disregard  for  money 
values,  we  may  cite  the  stocks  of  manufactured  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  that  are  left  over  from  one  season  to  another,  and  then 
sold  at  bankrupt  prices. 

Owners  of  distilleries  and  breweries  in  States  where  pro¬ 
hibition  has  been  enforced  and  drinking  has  become  unfash¬ 
ionable  know  too  well  the  “irony  of  fate”  as  expressed  in  this. 
Horse  car  and  gas  light  companies  have  felt  the  freezing  out 
and  shrinking  in  value  of  their  stocks  which  has  resulted 
from  the  introduction  of  electricity  as  their  competitor. 

Red  brick  will  always  be  used  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
brickwork  of  the  country  simply  because  the  most  of  the 
available  clays  burn  red  and  because  red  brick  are  most  easily 
made  in  most  places.  This  will  always  give  red  brick  the 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  economy.  In  short,  any  locality 
will  use  for  the  bulk  of  its  work  the  kind  that  are  most  easily 
made  there,  no  matter  what  color  they  may  have. 

—Color  Tone  of  Cities. — 

This  will  give  a  distinct  color  tone  to  each  city.  New  York, 
when  looked  down  upon  from  any  height  sufficient  to  give 
a  good  bird’s-eye  view,  would  give  a  distinctly  red  effect, 
with  a  green  stripe  up  the  middle,  showing  the  location  of 
Central  Park.  This  marked  red  tone  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  brick  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  red. 

Milwaukee,  the  “Cream  City,”  is  situated  in  a  region  where 
cream-colored  brick  are  made,  and  the  effect  is  distinct^  seen 
in  its  decidedly  creamy  color  tone. 

Chicago,  from  the  observation  point  at  the  top  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  is  a  whitish  drab.  Philadelphia,  from  the  scaf¬ 
folding  of  the  City  Hall  tower,  is  red,  and  Baltimore,  as  you 
get  a  glimpse  of  it  from  Druid  Hill,  is  also  red,  but  a  darker 
shade. 

Granting  that  these  distinct  and  characteristic  color  tones 
of  various  cities  are  due  to  the  color  of  the  brick  made  near 
them,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  predominating  color  of 
each  will  be  found  to  obtain  in  the  future,  but  it  is  also  prob¬ 
able  that  the  groundwork  of  the  principal  color  will,  in  the 
better  class  of  buildings,  be  beautifully  decorated  by  the  use 
of  brick  of  other  and  varied  hues,  both  for  the  trimming 
and  construction  of  the  conspicuous  walls. 

—Not  All  Prophecy. — 

That  this  is  not  all  fancy,  nor  even  a  presumptuous  at¬ 
tempt  at  prophecy,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  already  archi¬ 
tects  are  using  brick  of  many  colors,  not  only  for  trimmings 
and  color  variations  in  red  brick  walls,  but  for  whole  buildings 
as  well. 

Not  only  are  red  bricks  being  displaced  by  those  of  other 
colors,  but  stone,  as  a  material  for  trimming  brick  buildings, 
is  in  danger  of  being  largely  supplanted  by  these  new  and 
beautifully  colored  seekers  for  public  favor. 

Their  favorable  reception  is  not  limited  to  brick  buildings, 
but  for  chimneys,  foundations  and  veneering  for  frame  build- 
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ings  they  are  finding  a  place  where  their  peculiar  beauty 
and  durability  are  fast  winning  them  many  admirers.  Much 
of  the  beauty  of  our  modern  frame  houses  is  due  to  the  artistic 
blending  of  colors  in  the  outside  ornamentation. 

The  varied  colors  of  the  brick  that  are  being  placed  at  the 
command  of  the  architects  give  wider  range  to  their  invent¬ 
ive  faculties,  more  liberty  to  their  fancies  and  greater  lati¬ 
tude  in  the  production  of  new  and  pleasing  forms  and  color 
effects. 

— One  Color  Equals  Another  in  Beauty. — 

One  color  is  not  more  beautiful  than  another.  It  cannot 
justly  be  said  that  red  is  more  beautiful  than  yellow  or  blue, 
that  orange  is  more  beautiful  than  olive  or  green.  The  colors 
are  all  found  in  the  pure  bright  light  of  the  sunshine,  and  all 
are  essential  to  its  composition.  Our  ideas  of  beauty  are  the 
result  of  our  education.  We  have  been  taught  that  green  is 
beautiful  in  the  pastures  and  meadows;  that  blue  and  only 
blue  is  beautiful  in  a  pure,  clear  sky.  The  blending  of  the 
colors  in  the  summer  sunset  fills  our  hearts  with  joy  and 
adoration,  and  yet  no  one  ever  paused  to  think  or  expressed 
the  thought  that  that  beauty  was  due  to  one  color  more  than 
to  another.  The  “noble  red  man,”  “Lo!  the  poor  Indiana, 
whose  untutored  mind,”  etc.,  thinks  none  so  beautiful  as  the 
dusky  maid  of  his  own  race.  The  African,  with  teeth  of 
ivory  set  in  a  complexion  of  jet,  finds  his  ideal  in  the  ebony¬ 
cheeked  daughter  of  the  tropics.  The  Caucasian,  whose  ideal 
finds  expression  in  the  sculptured  veins  of  the  ancients,  brings 
his  life  and  all  as  an  offering  to  the  white  angel  who  sits 
enthroned  in  his  heart. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  HANUFACTURERS  AND 
THEIR  PLANTS. 

THE  West  Philadelphia  Brick  Company. — This  pretty 
little  plant  is  owned  by  two  wholesale  liquor  deal¬ 
ers  and  a  lawyer,  so  I  am  told,  and  I  am  further  in¬ 
formed  that  the  sheriff  had  it  in  hand  and  had  offered  it 
twice  for  sale  within  a  few  months.  The  first  time  it  was 
bought  in  again  for  $19.  The  result  of  the  sale  in  March  I 
have  not  heard.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  yard,  equipped 
with  a  Chambers  C  machine,  a  Henry  Martin  six  mold  soft 


embodied  in  that  dryer,  and  there  is  no  other  dryer  on  the 
market  to-day  like  it.”  The  points  of  difference  were  sedu¬ 
lously  kept  from  me,  but  he  informed  me  he  was  going  to  run 
that  dryer  with  superheated  steam!!!  He  bore  down  on  me 
so  hard  with  his  assurance,  etc.,  that  with  some  difficulty  I 
summoned  courage  enough  to  ask  him  what  benefit  did  he 
expect  to  derive  from  using  superheated  steam.  His  reply 
was  forcible,  sound  and  convincing:  “Why,  I  am  going  to 
heat  that  steam  up  to  500  degrees;  I  can  get  it  up  to  GOO  de¬ 
grees  if  I  want  to.”  “Well,  what  then?”  To  this  he  replied 
with  a  short  derisive  laugh.  Then  it  dawned  on  me  that  I 
had  been  airing  my  ignorance,  and  so  dropped  the  subject. 

The  dryer  is  about  130x42  feet,  divided  longitudinally  into 
three  compartments,  with  four  car  tracks  in  each.  These 
compartments  had  each  a  broad  vapor  stack  at  the  entrance 
end  of  the  dryer,  same  as  the  Iron  Clad;  but  one  windy  night, 
something  over  a  year  ago,  they  were  blown  down,  and  dis¬ 
pensed  with  since  then. 

They  have  four  ten  arch  Dutch  kilns,  very  nice  kilns,  and 
convenient  to  the  dryer.  Their  dryer  outfit  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  cheap  unsubstantiality;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  fittings,  etc.  In  fact,  cheapness  is  prominent  all  over 
the  yard.  The  body  of  the  dryer  cars  is  angle  iron.  Their 
turntable  is  a  combination  of  cheapness  and  simplicity  worthy 
of  an  illustration. 
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stale  chestnut  for  some,  but  I  know  it 
is  also  new  to  some.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  table  swung  round  to  the  car 
track,  No.  2. 

In  confirmation  of  my  charge  of  cheap  weak¬ 
ness,  I  found,  when  I  went  to  photo  the  works, 
the  smokestack  of  the  boiler  lying  on  the  shed 
roof;  the  wind  had  blown  it  over.  The  firm  is 
lacking  in  business  methods  and  practical  man¬ 
agement,  and  have  very  little  clay  of  their  own. 
Thus  handicapped,  is  it  any  wonder  they  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  the  sheriff?  The  property,  as  a  brick 

plant,  appears  to  be  of  no  earthly  use 
to  any  one  but  the  Carrolls  and  Henry 
Brooks,  neighbors  on  each  side  of  them. 
I  am  creditably  informed  the  latter 
gentleman,  who  owns  large  tracts  of 
clay  lands  adjoining  and  surrounding, 
offered  to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  plant,  and  was  refused.  Either  Mr. 
Brooks  or  the  Carrolls  could  put  this 
little  plant  in  good  working  order  and 
on  a  paying  basis.  TRIPOD. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing 
the  plant  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 


H.  C.  Carroll  &  Sons,  who  are  putting 


things  in  order  and  will  no  doubt 
make  a  good  winter  yard  of  it. 


PATENT  SUIT. 


The  long-drawn-out  and  carefully 


MM 


WEST  Philadelphia  BRICK  COMPANY’S  works.  contested  litigation  between  the  Frey- 


mud  machine,  two  tempering  pits  and  wheels  run  by  steam; 
a  Coleman  steam  dryer,  very  much  like  an  Iron  Clad  dryer  in 
all  outward  appearances,  but  “not  at  all  like  an  ironclad  in 
principle,”  said  the  superintendent.  “Some  of  my  ideas  are 


Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  and  J.  W. 
Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O.,  to  determine  the  title  and 
rights  of  these  parties  to  the  automatic  brick  cutting  table 
has  been  finally  determined  at  Washington  (after  one  trial 
and  two  appeals)  in  favor  of  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


RADITION  TELLS  US  that  on  the  second  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  ground  hog  comes  out  of  his  winter  quarters, 
takes  an  observation  of  the  sun’s  shadow,  and  forms 
his  opinion  of  the  weather.  Well,  the  brickmakers  of  this  vi¬ 
cinity  are  trying  to  form  some  shadow  of  an  opinion  of  what 
the  demand  for  brick  will  be  this  season.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  prediction  has  been  in  favor  of  an  improvement, 
only  to  find,  before  the  middle  of  the  manufacturing  season 
had  been  reached,  that  their  prognostication  had  been  wrong. 
One  would  suppose  that  they  would  judge  somewhat  by  the 
number  of  plans  granted  by  the  Department  of  Buildings  in 
New  York  city  and  Brooklyn.  If  they  had  it  certainly  would 
have  caused  them  to  think  well  before  they  would  express 
themselves  in  favor  of  a  brighter  outlook,  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  each  year  has  shown  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
mits.  The  present  aspect  is  an  improvement,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  continue  through  the  coming  season. 

There  is  no  talk  of  combination,  as  has  been  in  vogue  each 
winter,  and  when  tried  to  be  formed,  receive  only  half-hearted 
support.  Each  one  will  ran  to  suit  himself. 

The  figures  given  below  will  show  what  was  done  last  sea¬ 
son  to  help  a  market  overloaded  with  stock  before  a  wheel 
was  turned  to  produce  a  brick  to  reach  a  very  low  plane  of 
prices— and  succeeded  to  perfection,  as  some  found  at  their 
own  expense. 

— Production- 

Last  season  was  in  point  of  number  about  the  same  as  ’93, 
nine  hundred  million.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  few  million  less, 
as  some  manufacturers  were  rather  shy  of  telling  what  num¬ 
ber  they  put  out;  but  the  long-continued  dry  weather  was 
conducive  to  a  large  average,  and  was  taken  advantage  of. 
It  takes  most  of  them  some  time  to  get  it  through  their  brain 
that  they  are  playing  a  losing  game  to  do  as  their  neighbors 
do.  With  the  large  stock  carried  over  from  the  previous  sea¬ 
son,  conservative  business  methods  should  have  taught  them 
to  go  slow;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  heed  it  till  it  is  too  late 
and  down  comes  the  structure. 

— Stock  on  Hand  January  First. — 

The  spurt  late  in  the  fall  reduced  stock  to  such  a  point 
that  the  showing  is  about  forty  million  less  than  ’93  of  same 
date.  Still  there  was  on  barges  in  New  York  at  date  of 
taking  stock  about  seven  and  a  half  million,  which  should  be 
added  to  the  forty  million  under  shed.  This  would  make 
about  thirty-three  million  less  on  hand  than  January  1,  ’93. 

1894.  1895. 

100,000,000 . Haverstraw  Bay .  89,000,000 

118,000,000 . Other  points  on  North  River . 104,000,000 

56,000,000 . New  Jersey .  44,000,000 

4,500,000 . Long  Island .  3,750,000 

4,500,000 . Staten  Island .  3,000,000 

283,000,000  243,750,000 

Plenty  of  stock  to  supply  all  demands  in  the  building  trade. 
Ruling  rates  at  close  of  shipment  show  quite  a  fluctuation 
each  year: 


1892.  1893.  1894.  1895. 

Pale  . $1.75(52.00  $2.25@3.00  $2.00@2.25  $2.00@2.50 

N.  Jersey. ..  4.50(5)5.00  5.00@5.50  4.50@5.50  5.00@5.75 

N.  River -  4.75@5.50  5.25(56.00  5.50@6.00  5.50@6.00 


The  rates  for  ’94  and  ’95  are  on  the  same  tenor,  but  1894 
the  barges  were  tied  up  with  that  figure  put  on  them.  The 
five-fifty  rate  was  the  prevailing  one.  Only  a  few  barges 
were  sold  for  the  higher  figures,  and  many  thousand  were 
sold  for  $5.25  and  at  a  lower  rate,  after  laying  all  winter. 

The  prices  went  up  this  fall  by  the  call  for  stock.  No  say¬ 
ing,  you  must  pay  six  dollars  or  you  cannot  have  my  stock; 
but  the  market  took  them  right  along,  and  the  figures  given 
above  show  that  Haverstraw  Bay  must  have  sent  in  her 
share,  as  she  is  about  eleven  million  less  than  previous  years. 
Haverstraw  count,  was  not  taken  until  five  days  later  than 


the  year  before,  and  there  were  about  two  million  less  which 
were  shipped  in  those  five  days. 

How  the  balance  will  compare  when  navigation  opens,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  sustained.  The  general  av¬ 
erage  has  been  for  ’94  very  much  lower  than  ’93.  As  soon 
as  new  stock  made  its  appearance  the  slump  began,  and 
continued  till,  as  the  market  report  in  your  colmns  showed, 
$4.50  was  the  top  figure,  and  stayed  there  for  a  long  time. 

— The  Budding  Hopes — 

For  spring  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  table.  In  New7 
York  city,  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Buildings  has  issued  permits  for  new  buildings: 

1895 . 456  New  Buildings.  Cost . $10,962,644 

1894  . 267  New  Buildings.  Cost .  5,172,660 

Quite  a  fair  showing,  which  other  permits  which  had  been 
given  and  not  used  should  help  along.  Brooklyn,  in  value,  is 
doing  better  than  in  the  year  before;  in  number,  less.  The 
new  law  may  make  some  difference,  as  they  are  not  allowed 
to  erect  any  frame  buildings  within  the  fire  limits. 

1895  . 275  New  Buildings.  Cost . $1,324,000 

1894 . 294  New  Buildings.  Cost .  936,730 

As  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  show7  a  better  record, 
the  hope  of  an  increase  in  the  following  months  may  con¬ 
tinue,  so  that  the  present  expectations  may  be  fulfilled.  There 
are  so  many  blights  that  strike  the  trade  that  if  it  was  not 
for  hope  eternal  the  manufacturer  would  be  filled  with  the 
blues  all  the  time. 

Disappointment  seems  to  be  their  lot.  As  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  there  wei’e  about  seven  million  afloat  in  New  York  city, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  seven 
dollars  for  them,  and  the  prospects  were  favorable  for  that 
rate;  but  the  past  winter  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  work 
could  not  go  on,  for  the  mortar  would  freeze,  and  the  river 
around  the  city  was  so  full  of  ice  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  the  boats.  South  Jersey  and  Long  Island  brick  men 
have  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  market  stock  on 
account  of  ice.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  praying 
that  soft  weather  may  come  their  way,  and  that  along  the 
Hudson  it  wflll  remain  cold. 

The  Hudson  and  Hackensack  are  frozen  as  tight  as  a 
teacup.  The  yards  in  Hackensack  are  about  three  million 
short  of  last  season,  so  that  if  the  demand  is  good  there  will 
be  work  on  the  yard  in  April. 

—A  Small  Cloud- 

Appeared  in  New  York  city  in  the  shape  of  a  strike  among 
the  electric  fitters  for  eight  hours  and  more  money.  The 
present  indications  are  that  somewhere  near  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  building  trades  w7ill  be  out,  some  from 
sympathy,  and  they  causing  others  to  be  idle,  as  they  cannot 
go  on  with  their  part  of  the  building  on  account  of  the  others. 
There  is  a  strong  effort  being  made  to  settle  the  matter,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  succeed. 

— Sale  of  Property- 

In  Haverstraw  shows  how  well  clay  property  will  hold  its 
value  if  located  in  a  good  place.  The  said  property  has  been 
sold  several  times.  In  1856  it  was  offered  for  $6,500.  It  then 
had  horse-power  machinery.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 
steam  put  in.  After  the  war  it  was  sold  for  $28,000,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  sold  again  for  $33,000.  In  a  year  or  two  it  sold 
once  more  for  $65,000.  It  has  been  improved  some  by  new 
sheds,  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  seven  million  per  year. 
The  last  sale  it  brought  $30,S00,  and  the  purchaser  lias  an 
offer  of  70, cents  per  thousand  rent  for  it. 

A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 

AN  INTERESTING  PROBLEH. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Here  is  the  analysis  of  my  clay.  If  some  of  your  readers 
will  tell  me  whether  it  is  valuable  or  not  and  what  it  is  good 
for,  I  will  be  very  grateful: 

Silica,  43.56;  alumina,  41.48;  water,  14.05;  sesqueoride  of 
iron,  0.35;  lime,  0.45;  magnesia,  .08;  alkalies,  .20. 

D.  W.  S. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Workek. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.* — Third  Paper. 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 

THE  MATERIAL  CHEMICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  of  clays  as 
found  in  nature  vary  so  widely  that 
their  relation  to  each  other  is  often 
scarcely  discernible.  It  is  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  bases  of  all  clays  are 
quite  similar,  if  not  identical,  and  that  their 
differences  are  due  to  impurities  mixed  with 
this  common  base,  and  which  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  most  of  the  clays  used  for 
ordinary  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  common  basis  of  all  clays,  the 
essential  part,  without  which  no  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  classed  under  the  term  clay,  is 
hydrous  silicate  of  alumnia.  This  occurs  most 
largely  as  kaolinite,  with  a  composition  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  formulae  Al2032Si  O2  -|-  2H20, 
which  corresponds  to 

Silica  .  40.3  per  cent. 

Alumnia  .  39.8  per  cent. 

Water  .  13.9  per  cent. 

100.0  per  cent. 

^  _  (See  Report  on  the  Clay  Deposits  of  New 

Jersey,  1878,  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook.) 

It  is  possible  that  other  silicates  of  alumnia  may  some¬ 
times  occur  as  the  basis  of  some  clays,  but  kaolinite  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  common  basis. 

The  clays  as  found  in  nature  are  directly  or  indirectly  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  original  Archean  deposits. 
These  deposits,  whatever  their  original  form  may  have  been, 
are  now  found  mostly  crystalline  in  form,  and  are  composed 
largely  of  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  talc  and  calcite. 
The  clays  are  derived  most  largely  from  the  decomposition 
of  feldspathic  and  micaceous  rocks.  The  feldspars  are  even 
sometimes  directly  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  by  first  grinding  to  a  powder. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
minerals  named  above.  From  it  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chem¬ 
ical  character  of  the  feldspars  and  micas  are  quite  similar 
to  that  of  many  of  the  clay  beds  now  utilized  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes. 


Quartz. 

Feldspar. 

Mica. 

Hornblende. 

Talc. 

Calcite. 

Silica  . 

100 

65 

45 

47 

62 

.  .  . 

Alumnia  . 

18 

32 

12 

.  .  . 

... 

Alkalai  . 

15 

10 

... 

... 

•  .  . 

Magnesia  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

15 

31 

.  .  . 

Lime  . 

1 

11 

.  .  . 

56 

Iron  oxide.  . . . 

1 

5 

12 

2 

.  .  . 

Carbonic  acid.. 

... 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

44 

Water  . 

.  .  . 

4 

•  •  • 

4 

.  •  . 

Miscellaneous. 

1 

3 

3 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

It  is  estimated  that  the  various  chemical  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  known  crust  of  the  earth  occur  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions: 

Oxygen  .  45 

Silicon  .  25 

Aluminum  .  10 

Iron  .  8 

Calcium  .  6 

Sodium  . . .  2.5  per  cent. 

Potassium  .  2  per  cent. 

All  other  elements .  1.5  per  cent. 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


100.0  per  cent. 


These  elements,  in  the  proportions  given,  if  combined  in 
their  usual  forms  and  intimately  mixed,  would  constitute  a 
clay  not  differing  greatly  from  many  marly  clays,  and  this 
clay  might  be  considered  as  representing  the  average  impure 
clay.  From  the  composition  of  kaolin  through  the  average 
clay  to  the  altogether  different  materials  such  as  limestone, 
iron  ore,  coal,  etc.,  the  variations  are  only  variations  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  constituents.  When  the  foreign  con¬ 
stituents  greatly  overbalance  the  materials  of  the  clay  proper 
the  substance  is  known  by  such  other  name  as  its  peculiar 
and  predominating  constituents  may  give  it.  Some  examples 
of  this  are  given  in  the  next  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
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Alumina  A1  2  03. 


3.0 

3.7 

1.2 

3.9 

66.2 

5. 1 

Iron  Peroxide. 

8 

Iron  Carbonates. 

.5 

trace 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

4*. 


4*  © 

cn  05 


Lime  CaO. 


1.4 

91. 

4.4 

trace 

CaC02. 

.5 

.  3 

.  1 

2.1 

trace 

Magnesia  MgO. 

Ol  J— 

4-.  OO 

MgC02. 

to  4-  cn  to 

Phosphoric  Acid  P2  Oo. 

CO  to 

to  Cn  4*.  C: 

Potash. 

cn  #  {-* 

05  CO  05  CO  CO 

Soda. 

9.3 

81.4 

Organic  and  Volatile  matter 

13.9 

4.1 

1.1 

10. 

7.6 

Water. 

that,  while  pure  clay  (kaolin)  differs  greatly  from  the  various 
other  deposits  named,  yet  the  clay  marl  has  a  general  sem¬ 
blance  to  them  all,  the  main  difference  being  simply  in  the 
greater  quantity  of  some  one  or  more  constituent,  which  gives 
a  distinct  character  to  the  combination.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  clay  is  present  in  quite  all  of  the 
geological  formations,  and  it  is  found  in  a  form  varying  more 
or  less  from  its  average  composition  in  all  localities. 

The  chemical  character  of  any  deposit  which  is  produced 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  existing  rocks  is  always  modified 
by  the  various  agencies  and  conditions  under  which  the  dis¬ 
integration  occurs.  The  nature  of  the  mother  rocks  is  first 
in  importance  in  modifying  the  nature  of  the  resulting  prod¬ 
uct.  The  nature  of  the  disintegrating  agency  also  has  a 
marked  influence.  The  nature  and  method  of  the  transport¬ 
ing  agency,  if  any,  may  also  produce  a  marked  effect,  and 
the  agencies  which  have  influenced  redeposition  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reformation  of  the  strata  is  also  an  active  agent  in 
shaping  the  condition  in  which  resulting  deposits  are  formed. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  clay  is  simply  pulverized  rock,  and 
none  of  the  constituents  have  been  lost  during  the  change  in 


♦Copyrighted,  1894,  by  Daniel  W.  Mead. 
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physical  form,  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  each  must  be 
essentially  the  same.  The  force  causing  disintegration  in 
cases  of  this  kind  must  be  mechanical  only.  This  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  a  large  extent  in  the  drift  clays,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  ice  during  the  gla¬ 
cial  period.  By  this  means  many  formations  were  ground  up 
and  mechanically  transported  without  the  aid  of  water.  In 
this  case  the  soluble  matter  is  retained.  (See  clays  1  and  2  in 
the  following  table.)  The  residuary  clays,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  The  soluble 
and  binding  materials  are  leached  out  and  washed  away.  In 
this  way  some  of  the  purest  clays  are  formed.  Feldspathic 
rocks,  losing  a  large  portion  of  their  alkalies  by  this  means, 
give  rise  to  almost  pure  kaolins.  The  clays  formed  in  this 
manner  are  always  freed,  more  or  less,  from  soluble  matter. 
(See  clays  3,  4  and  7  in  the  following  table.) 


\ 

Drift  Clays. 

Residuary  Clays. 

From 

Limestone. 

From 

Granite. 

l 

‘2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Si02 . 

10.22 

48.81 

71. 13 

49. 59 

53.  09 

49. 13 

78. 83 

A12  08 . 

8.  -17 

7. 54 

12. 50 

18.  64 

21.43 

20.  08 

13. 43 

Fe2  03 . 

2.83 

2.53 

5. 52 

17.  19 

8. 53 

11.04 

.74 

FeO 

.48 

.  65 

.45 

.27 

.86 

.93 

TiO 

.  35 

.  45 

.45 

.28 

.  16 

.13 

P2  05 

.05 

.  13 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

MnO 

trace 

.03 

.04 

.91 

.03 

.06 

OaO . 

15.  65 

11.83 

.85 

.93 

.95 

1  22 

.64 

MgO . 

7.80 

7. 05 

.38 

.73 

1.43 

1.72 

.07 

Na2  O . 

.84 

.92 

2.19 

.80 

1.45 

1.33 

.07 

K2  O . 

2.36 

2.  60 

1.69 

.93 

.83 

1.60 

.  87 

H20 . 

1.95 

3.02 

4.63 

10.46 

10.  79 

11.72 

5. 45 

C02 

18.76 

15.  47 

.43 

.30 

.29 

.39 

c  . 

.32 

.38 

.  19 

.34 

.22 

1.09 

8(  )3 

13 

.05 

_ 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  drift  clays  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Page 
250,  6th  Annual  Report  U.  S.  G.  S.)  Nos.  3  and  4  are  from 
the  same  vertical  section,  No.  3  being  4%  feet  from  the  sux-- 
face,  and  No.  4  Sy2  feet  from  the  surface  and  in  contact  with 
the  underlying  limestone.  Nos.  5  and  6  are  related  in  the 
same  way,  5  being  3  feet  from  the  surface,  and  6  being  4 y2 
feet  and  in  contact  with  the  rock.  (Repoi’t  of  Director  U.  S. 
G.  S.,  Vol.  6,  p.  250.  No.  7,  see  Wis.  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  2. 
p.  476.) 

When  the  clay  is  further  subjected  to  water  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  deposit,  it  is  still  further  changed  in 
chai’acter.  It  commonly  loses  more  of  its  soluble  matei’ials 
in  this  way,  although  it  is  often  mixed  with  various  materials 
from  many  soui'ces,  which  may  radically  alter  its  final  chem¬ 
ical  chai’acter. 

The  character  of  the  clay  thus  changes  with  each  change 
in  its  form  and  condition,  and  with  each  natural  agency  that 
affects  it.  When  the  alkalies  were  dissolved  and  washed 
out  and  the  clay  purified,  fire  clays  were  produced.  When 
limes,  sand  and  other  impurities  were  added  to  it  the  loess 
and  drift  clays  resulted.  The  weathering  of  the  common 
rocks  of  the  later  ages  also  resulted  in  impure  clays  of  vari¬ 
ous  compositions  and  values.  Organic  vegetable  life  also  pro- 
dixced  marked  changes  in  its  character,  the  vegetation  taking 
to  itself  the  alkaline  salts  and  often  producing  purer  clays. 

The  result  of  these  modifications  of  the  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  clays  results  in  wide  variation  in  their  charac- 
ter  and  the  use  to  which  the  individual  clays  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Although  a  chemical  examination  will  not  give  definite 
information  in  regal’d  to  the  exact  x’esults  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  its  utilization,  it  will  nevertheless  point  out  possi¬ 
bilities  when  the  meaning  of  the  analysis  is  once  understood. 
We  will  therefore  next  bi-iefly  consider  the  effects  on  the 
character  of  the  clay  of  the  various  substances  which  it  may 
contain.  [to  be  continued. 

WHO  WILL  TELL? 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  wish  to  get  a  clay  that  will  bum  black  (that  is,  black 
all  through.)  We  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  find  such  in 


our  locality  (New  Jersey).  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
us  what  chemicals  could  be  used  to  produce  the  result,  if  any, 
and  how  to  use  them?  J.  STELLER,  JR. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


H!  SO  YOU’RE  the  man  who  wants  a 
national  bank  to  run  a  clay  bank,  are 
you?  Well,  there’s  lots  more  like  you, 
only  most  of  them  are  too  darned  cun¬ 
ning  to  give  it  away  till  they  get  the 
national  bank  well  tied  up.” 

I  had  been  chained  to  a  table  leg  all 
evening  at  the  banquet.  I  knew  I  was 
to  be  called  out,  but  did  not  know 
when.  The  uncertainty  affected  my  appetite  until  I  could 
but  illy  enjoy  the  good  things,  the  multitude  of  good  things, 
that  the  Cleveland  brethren  had  provided.  One  brother  after 
another  was  called  up,  made  the  best  possible  hits,  and  sat 
down  in  triumph.  The  brightest  of  wit  radiated,  shot  out, 
and  the  laughter  came  back  in  rippling  waves  to  cheer  the 
speaker.  All  this  incidentally  suggested  to  me  the  company 
I  was  entered  in,  and  my  harrowing  doubt  became  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  I  was  outclassed.  Luckily  for  me,  however,  kind 
friends  locked  the  doors,  and  thus  I  “held  my  audience.” 

The  banquet  was  ovei*,  and  I  was  beating  a  retreat  to  my 
room  to  wrap  a  wet  towel  around  my  throbbing  brow,  to 
pace  the  floor  and  think  of  the  bright  things  I  ought  to  have 
said  an  hour  before,  in  accordance  with  custom,  as  so  very 
properly  set  forth  by  Brother  Richardson  in  his  remarks  at 
the  banquet.  While  thus  escaping  I  was  captured  by  an  ex¬ 
uberant  brother  with  the  exclamation  that  heads  this  wail. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  he  warmly,  “you  just  sit  right  down 
in  this  chair  in  this  corner  and  listen  to  me  a  little. 

“Way  down  East  I  used  to  know  an  old  maid  and  her  old 
bach  brother,  who  lived  together  alone.  They  had  had  an 
awful  squabble  years  back,  and  she  had  sworn  never  to  speak 
to  him  again.  She  was  awfully  ‘set,’  and  she  kept  her  vow. 
She  had  a  very  talkative  parrot,  and  she  used  to  talk  to  the 
parrot  all  day,  and  the  parrot  would  talk  to  the  brother  all 
night. 

“Now,  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  brickmakers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  I  can’t  get  up  and  speak  in  meeting,  and  so,  hap¬ 
pening  to  think  of  this  old  gii'l’s  game,  I  kind  of  sized  you  up 
as  my  parrot.  Of  course,  I  am  onto  your  little  game.  All 
you  fly  fellows  that  have  such  a  gift  of  gab  have  to  work  us 
practical  fellows  for  ideas.  I  notice  this,  too:  that  when  we 
once  get  an  idea  into  your  heads,  why,  you  are  just  crazy 
to  spring  it.  Why,  I  was  looking  at  you,  sizing  you  up,  to¬ 
day,  in  that  discussion,  when  that  old  fellow  sitting  by  you 
whispered  that  idea  into  your  ear,  and  the  way  you  wiggled 
and  squirmed  ti’ying  to  get  the  floor  was  a  caution  to  snakes. 

“This  thing  works  out  all  right,  though,  with  the  practical 
men  who  can  speak  (and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  who  can, 
too),  with  the  men  who  really  think,  and  with  you  parrots 
who  have  been  pumped  full  of  ideas  by  us  quiet  fellows.  I 
just  tell  you,  the  Convention  number  of  the  Clay- Worker  will 
have  a  lot  of  meat  as  the  result  of  this  Convention. 

“By  the  way,”  he  continued,  “do  you  know  this  Conven¬ 
tion  number  is  the.  thing,  next  to  and  second  only  to  the 
Convention  itself?  Why,  there’s  hundi-eds  and  hundi-eds  of 
fellows  that  can’t  get  here  that  are  just  standing  up  waiting 
for  the  Convention  number  of  the  Clay-Worker.  Lots  of  them 
don’t  even  take  any  other  number,  but  that  number  they  get, 
even  if  they  have  to  go  without  salt;  and  they  read  every 
word  of  it,  too,  from  front  end  to  hind  end — headings,  papers, 
discussions,  advertisements,  table  of  contents,  and  just  ev¬ 
erything.  And  then,  too,  it  is  passed  around  and  read  and 
re-read,  and  just  really  worn  out.  Why,  for  a  great  long  year 
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it  is  their  one  book,  until  they  know  even  its  advertisements 
by  heart.  Say,  though,  I  just  happened  to  think;  don’t  forget 
to  caution  Randall  about  one  thing:  Have  him  keep  out  that 
piece  of  sandpaper  with  eyes  in  it  that  he  ran  in  last  year  as 
your  picture.  It’s  doing  him  and  his  paper  harm.  Last  year 
I  took  particular  notice.  I  Avatched  twenty-seven  men  read¬ 
ing  last  year’s  Convention  number,  and  they  -would  go  along 
smooth  and  serene  as  could  be,  just  trotting  down  the  course 
as  quiet  as  kittens  until  they  struck  that  cloudy,  misty  thing 
that  he  labeled  for  you.  Twenty-six  of  them  shied,  and  the 
other  man  collapsed  entirely.  Why,  I  even  heard  a  rumor 
that  the  machine  men  had  agreed  to  take  out  all  their  ads.  if 
Randall  left  that  picture  in;  and  w'hy  shouldn’t  they?  There’s 
no  use  weighting  the  paper  down  in  that  way.  But  say, 
what’s  the  matter  with  you,  anyway,  wiggling  around  the 
way  you  are?  It’s  only  three  o’clock,  and  you  have  been 
chattering  here  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could  hardly  get  in 
a  word,  and  I  haven’t  had  any  chance  to  get  you  loaded  up 
for  to-morrow.  Well,  if  you  must  go  to  bed,  why,  good  night; 
but  don’t  you  forget  to  have  Randall  leave  out  that  picture, 
or  the  readers  may  strike  as  well  as  the  machine  men.” 

GATES. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  FOR  AMATEUR  CLAYWORKERS. 


Article  Number  8. 


INCE  I  laid  down  a  few  lines  for  my  young 
amateur  to  pass  away  his  winter  hours  with, 
which  possibly  he  may  have  turned  to  ac¬ 
count,  he  may  find  himself  surrounded  with 
toads  until  they  have  become  a  pest  like  is 
told  of  in  times  of  old,  especially  if  the  first 
endeavors  of  our  young  friends  have  failed 
to  produce  lifelike  actions  or  poses,  and  those 
objects  of  nature,  inanimated,  have  somewhat 
been  contorted  with  limbs  too  short  or  too  long, 
heads  too  big  or  the  bodies  too  small,  but  in 
those  unnatural  colors  of  buffs  or  reds  might  give 
a  beholder  a  shock  that  might  make  him  feel 
that  he  had  been  too  good  to  himself  during 
Xmas  and  New  Year’s,  and  that  those  objects 
came  from  a  world  underneath,  and  a  strange 
feeling  of  suspicion  about  something  in  one’s 
boots. 


The  object  to  reproduce  nature  is  to  be  true  to  nature. 
Any  attempt  to  improve  even  a  toad,  it  is  no  longer  a  toad 
if  even  the  warts  are  dispensed  with.  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  content  with  having  formed  our  clay  to  the  fashion  in  the 
shape  of  his  “Nibs?”  Let  us  continue  to  produce  him  in 
nature’s  colors,  from  his  rough  black  coat  to  his  greenish 
vest.  What,  then,  about  our  little  dry  press  brick  taking 
upon  itself  a  polished  permanent  surface,  to  show  a  contrast 
with  our  rough  dark  body  of  Mr.  “Nibs?”  From  humble  ef¬ 
forts  have  collosal  monuments  of  art  been  given  to  the  world 
—“from  little  acorns  mighty  oaks  spring  forth.”  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  I  would  much  like  here  to  tell  the  old  story,  so  often 
told,  but  which  I  feel  will  stand  repeating. 

It  was  amidst  the  mountains  of  sunny  Italy.  Not  a  great 
distance  from  Venice  nestles  a  little  Italian  village  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  shut  in  from  this  rude  world  of  ours, 
outside  the  general  knowledge,  as  it  is  not  on  the  beaten 
path  of  the  tourist  and  far  from  the  line  of  railways.  Pic¬ 
turesque  as  it  lays  on  the  hills  and  vales,  with  its  clustered 
chestnut  trees  and  vineyards,  only  notable  as  being  the 
birthplace  of  a  world-renowned  artist.  Above  the  village  on 
a  high  eminence  stands  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  now  fast  fall¬ 
ing  to  decay,  but  which  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 


tury,  the  summer  residence  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  Italian 
family  of  Faliero,  whose  winter  abode  was  a  princely  palace 
on  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice.  The  Count  De  Faliero,  who 
at  that  time  was  the  owner  of  the  castle,  was  a  man  much 
beloved  by  the  peasants. 

Among  the  inhabitants  was  an  elderly  man,  who  was  the 
stonemason  of  the  village.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  looked  upon  as  hereditary,  his  father,  grand¬ 
father  and  great-grandfather  having  held  it  before  him.  This 
good  old  mason  had  one  great  disappointment— he  had  no 
son  to  succeed  him  in  his  post  as  village  stonemason.  His 
trial  was  softened  by  the  inheritance  of  a  young  grandson, 
the  son  of  his  daughter,  whose  father  having  died  when  he 
was  but  an  infant,  it  was  adopted  by  the  grandfather,  and 
grew  to  be  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  old  man  that  the  post 
of  mason  would  not  pass  away  from  their  family. 

This  little  boy  was  but  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  by  hearing  that 
the  Count  De  Faliero  was  going  to  give  a  grand  banquet  in 
honor  of  his  son  coming  of  age.  Great  preparations  were 


I.  M.  Justice,  Secretary  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


made;  the  long  table  in  the  banquet  hall  was  receiving  its 
finishing  touches  with  plate  and  flowers.  The  center  piece 
of  the  table  was  a  beautifully  executed  marble  lion  in  a  re¬ 
cumbent  attitude,  the  crest  of  the  Faliero  family.  It  always 
graced  the  table  on  festive  occasions,  but  as  the  footman  was 
about  to  raise  it  from  the  sideboard  to  place  it  on  the  table 
it  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  broke  in  several  pieces  on  the 
floor.  In  the  dilemma  the  steward  sent  for  the  stonemason, 
he  thought  he  might  possibly  patch  up  the  pieces  and  make 
it  presentable  for  the  time  being.  The  old  mason  repaired 
to  the  castle,  accompanied  by  the  young  grandson,  but  when 
the  old  stonemason  was  shown  the  fragments  he  decided  it 
was  past  his  ability  to  reproduce  or  patch  it  up.  “Let  me  try 
it,  grandpa,”  said  the  little  boy.  “I  could  make  a  lion  like 
the  broken  one.  I  have  often  done  it  in  clay.”  “Nonsense, 
boy,”  replied  the  grandfather.  “Do  you  think  they  would 
have  your  dirty  wet  clay  in  such  a  place?”  “But  I  could 
make  one  out  of  butter  if  they  would  give  a  lump  large 
enough,”  replied  the  boy. 
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The  steward,  who  had  overheard  the  boy’s  remark,  ques¬ 
tioned  him  further.  He  assured  the  steward  he  had  often 
made  little  figures  of  butter  for  his  grandma.  He  was  duly 
introduced  into  the  dairy,  and  was  helped  to  a  crock  of  the 
finest  of  butter,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  woman  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  pots  and  pans  of  cream;  but  by  degrees  she 
changed  her  mind  of  him  as  a  butter  spoiler  into  one  of  ad¬ 
miration  as  she  perceived  from  the  shapeless  mass  of  butter 
the  figure  of  the  noble  lion  coming  forth. 

Among  the  Count’s  visitors  was  a  well-known  sculptor. 
His  seat  was  near  the  center  of  the  table,  and  his  eye  was 
constantly  directed  on  the  lion.  His  remarks  upon  it  drew 
general  attention,  and,  being  questioned,  the  steward  in¬ 
formed  the  Count  of  the  accident  to  the  original  one  and  the 
successful  attempt  to  replace  it  in  such  material  as  butter. 
The  sculptor  requested  to  see  the  boy  who  had  produced  so 
miraculously  clever  a  figure. 

The  next  day  the  Count,  in  company  of  the  sculptor, 
looked  in  at  this  humble  lad  and  caught  him  in  the  act  of 
modeling  in  clay  and  holding  at  arm’s  length  a  toad,  before 
putting  the  finishing  warts  on  his  Nibs.  This  sculptor,  whose 
name  was  Foretto,  took  the  boy  to  Venice,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Foretto,  Count  Faliero  became  his  patron  and  gave 
him  a  room  in  his  palace.  He  introduced  him  to  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  encouraged  in  every  way  the  development 
of  his  talents.  The  world  has  learned  since  the  claims  of  this 
great  artist,  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Academies  of 
Europe  solcited  the  honor  of  enrolling  him  among  their  mem¬ 
bers.  All  the  kings  of  Europe  vied  with  each  other  to  enrich 
their  national  museums  with  the  beautiful  products  of  his 
genius.  Napoleon  I  brought  him  to  Paris  and  commissioned 
him  to  model  the  Bonaparte  family.  When  he  was  an¬ 
nounced  and  Napoleon  was  engaged,  he  would  send  some  of 
his  chief  officers  to  entertain  him.  But  when  it  came  that 
he  was  to  model  Napoleon,  Napoleon  is  credited  with  saying 
(like  many  young  American  Napoleons  of  the  day);  “More 
modeling?  Oh,  how  tiresome!”  But  this  great  artist  failed 
with  this  great  subject— he  omitted  modeling  a  mole  or  wart 
that  Napoleon  had  on  his  face,  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Na¬ 
poleon  of  not  being  tiue  to  nature.  (Boys,  count  the  warts 
on  your  subject.) 

Many  and  beautiful  are  the  productions  of  this  artist, 
notably  his  wrestlers,  styled  the  cannon  of  art,  and  is  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  room  at  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  But  among  his  last 
and  noblest  works  was  a  commission  to  make  for  the  great 
Raphael  a  tomb  to  be  worthy  of  that  departed  genius;  but 
it  took  years  to  complete  it.  It  was  a  model  of  beauty,  of 
culture  and  taste,  formed  like  a  pyramid,  where  all  the  arts 
combined  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  world’s  master 
of  color  and  beauty.  But  with  this  monument  completed,  so 
was  life  to  him  who  made  it,  and  his  country  could  pay  him 
no  higher  honor  than  what  they  did.  They  removed  the 
carved  letters  of  the  name  of  Raphael  and  in  their  place 
sunk  deep  the  letters  “Canova.” 

GLAZE— ITS  COMPOSITION  AND  APPLICATION. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  sublime  to  the  practical,  with  hopes 
to  avoid  the  ridiculous.  If  cur  little  subject  should  be  in 
buff,  the  clay  he  was  made  of  can  be  used  by  thoroughly 
reducing  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  cream;  thoroughly  reduce 
black  oxide  of  magnesia  to  a  similar  paste;  damp  your  dry 
burned  subject  and  apply  those  mixed  creams  to  the  desired 
tints  with  a  fine  brush,  giving  you  the  natural  color  of  your 
subject.  To  produce  the  leaf  you  have  him  mounted  on,  use 
the  same  buff  cream,  using  chromium  hydric  oxide,  which 
will  produce  a  fine  green.  Can  be  made  dark  by  adding 
sparingly  of  the  magnesia  and  light  by  using  sparingly  of 
the  chromium  with  the  buff  clay.  The  above  only  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  produce  color,  but  no  glaze.  A  nice  con¬ 
trast  can  be  produced  by  applying  the  following  glaze. 
Glazes,  to  amateurs,  have  been  shrouded  with  an  air  of  mys¬ 
tery  by  the  initiated,  who  look  over  a  formula,  then  instruc¬ 


tions  to  fret,  then  another  formula  added  to  the  fret  and  ap¬ 
plied.  Now,  to  fret  is  to  put  the  compound  in  a  vessel  and 
thoroughly  melt  An  easy  way  to  accomplish  a  fret  is  to  take: 

65  parts  stone  (Cornish,  ground  fine). 

30  parts  flint  (ground  fine). 

1  %  parts  nitre. 

5 y2  parts  whitening.  This  you  can  make  one-half 

7 y2  parts  soda.  ounce  or  less  quantities. 

15  parts  borax. 

Grind  together  and  mix  in  a  mortar,  dry;  put  in  an  earthen 
unglazed  crock  (better  if  made  of  fire  clay);  cover  and  put  in 
a  hot  part  of  the  brick  kiln  among  the  brick.  When  your 
brick  is  taken  out  you  will  find  your  crock  of  fret.  Break 
off  the  crock,  which  you  first  should  have  coated  with  a  good 
thick  coat  of  flint.  The  mixture  should  have  thoroughly 
melted  and  be  a  hard,  crystal  mass.  This  you  have  to  re¬ 
duce  by  thoroughly  grinding  with  water  in  a  mortar,  and 
strain  through  a  fine  bolting  cloth,  and  re-strain  off  the 
water;  to  iy2  parts  of  this  wet  powder  (fret)  add  2%  parts  of 
lead  and  y2  part  ground  glass.  Thoroughly  grind,  mix  and 
strain  through  bolting  cloth,  taking  great  care  to  have  every 
article  perfectly  clean,  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency 
of  cream,  or  15  ounces  to  the  half  pint.  This  should  be 
poured  on  the  parts  required  to  be  glazed,  getting  as  even  a 
coat  as  possible.  Introduce  into  your  little  baby  test  kiln, 
gradually  raise  your  heat  and  watch  results  closely.  Color 
can  be  introduced  into  this  glaze  by  adding  different  oxides, 
magnesia,  cobalt,  chromium,  copper,  etc.  M.  JAY. 


THE  NATIONAL  LAW  DOES  NOT  FORBID  HONOPOLY  IN 

HANUFACTURE. 


HE  SUPREME  COURT  of  the  United  States  has  laid 
down  some  very  important  principles  in  what  has 
sometimes  been  referred  to  as  its  decision  in  the  “Su¬ 
gar  Trust”  case  (United  States  vs.  E.  C.  Knight  &  Co.,  15 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  249).  The  chief  argument  made  in  this  case 
was  that  the  power  to  control  the  manufacture  of  refined 
sugar  was  a  monopoly  over  a  necessary  of  life,  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  which  by  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  interstate  commerce  was  indispensable,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  general  government,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  might  repress  such  monopoly 
directly  and  set  aside  the  instruments  which  created  it.  But 
the  court  holds  otherwise,  maintaining  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  an  attempt  to  monoplize,  or  the  actual  monopoly  of,  the 
manufacture  was  an  attempt,  whether  executory  or  consum¬ 
mated,  to  monopolize  commerce,  even  though,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  product,  the  instrumentality  of  commerce  was 
necessarily  invoked.  It  says  that  commerce  succeeds  manu¬ 
facture,  and  is  not  a  part  of  it.  Contracts  to  buy,  sell  or  ex¬ 
change  goods  to  be  transported  among  the  several  States, 
the  transportation  and  its  instrumentalities,  and  articles 
bought,  sold  or  exchanged  for  the  purpose  of  such  transit, 
may  be  regulated,  because  they  form  part  of  interstate  trade 
or  commerce.  But  the  fact  that  an  article  is  manufactured 
for  export  to  another  State  does  not  of  itself  make  it  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  intent  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  does  not  determine  the  time  when  the  article  or  product 
passes  from  the  control  of  the  State  and  belongs  to  com¬ 
merce.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce,  it  further  says, 
is  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  commerce  shall  be 
goveimed,  and  is  a  power  independent  of  the  power  to  sup¬ 
press  monopoly,  which,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  though  the  former  may  operate  in  repres¬ 
sion  of  monopoly  whenever  that  comes  within  the  rules  by 
which  commerce  is  governed,  or  whenever  the  transaction  is 
itself  a  monopoly  of  commerce.  It  was  in  the  light  of  such 
well-settled  principles  that  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  better 
known  as  the  “anti-trust  law,”  was  passed.  Congress  did  not 
attempt  thereby  to  assert  the  power  to  deal  with  monopoly 
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directly  as  such,  or  to  limit  and  restrict  the  rights  of  corpor¬ 
ations  created  by  the  States  or  the  citizens  of  the  States  in 
the  acquisition,  control  or  disposition  of  property;  or  to  regu¬ 
late  or  prescribe  the  price  or  prices  at  which  such  property 
or  the  products  thereof  should  be  sold;  or  to  make  criminal 
the  acts  of  persons  in  the  acquisition  and  control  of  property 
which  the  States  of  their  residence  or  creation  sanctioned  or 
permitted.  Aside  from  the  provisions  applicable  where  Con¬ 
gress  might  exercise  municipal  power,  what  the  law  struck 
at  was  combinations,  contracts  and  conspiracies  to  monopo¬ 
lize  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations.  Nothing  more. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

REVERIES  OF  A  BRICKMAKER. 


Number  Two. 


BY  C.  H.  MELCHER. 

HE  TIME  HAS  COME  when  the  brickmaker  pays  far 
more  attention  to  the  appearance  of  his  business  sur¬ 
roundings  than  was  done  in  earlier  days.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  progressive  .brickmaker  not  long  ago  he  affirmed 
very  emphatically  it  was  just  as  necessary  his  brick  works 
should  look  clean  and  neat  as  any  store  should  be  so.  No  one 
feels  like  patronizing  a  store  of  repellant  appearance.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  the  articles  there  on  sale  will  partake  largely 
of  the  same  characteristics.  The  purchaser  passes  it  by  look¬ 
ing  for  some  fairer  neighbor.  The  novice  in  the  brick  business 
should  be  patient,  and  this  applies  as  fitly  to  any  other  calling. 
A  business,  like  a  healthy  infant,  should  grow  with  the  efflux 
of  time,  and  just  as  it  requires  years  for  the  babe  to  reach 
the  full  stature  of  manhood,  so  is  the  fostering  touch  of  time 
essential  to  any  business.  As  before  expressed,  every  man’s 
calling  should  be  a  fountain  of  pleasure,  a  labor  of  love;  he 
should  watch  and  culture  it  as  he  does  the  tender  plant  in 
his  garden,  feeling  assured  that  by  his  constant  care,  this 
loving  attendance,  the  beautiful  flower  in  the  one  instance 
and  mercantile  success  in  the  other  are  produced. 

Intelligent  attention  is  demanded  from  the  very  beginning. 
Indifference  to  the  minutest  detail  is  ever  productive  of  mis¬ 
chief.  By  arithmetical  demonstration  reach  the  exact  cost  of 
your  production;  keep  an  accurate  account  ofaevery  item,  no 
matter  how  trivial  it  may  be,  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  such  cost. 

In  sailing  the  commercial  sea  the  account  book  is  your 
compass;  see  that  you  steer  by  it  at  all  times  and  thus  avoid  the 
breakers  of  bankruptcy. 

It  will  be  said,  and  truthfully,  too,  that  every  business 
man  is  conscious  of  the  importance  of  these  duties  and  has 
been  so  since  the  day  he  began  his  career  in  trade— they  are 
“chestnuts”  of  the  wormiest  character;  such  homilies  are 
useless.  But  to  my  mind — I  say  it  reverently,  too — these  in¬ 
junctions  are  like  the  Lord’s  Prayer— they  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often — and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  one  that  com¬ 
plains  the  loudest  stands  most  in  need  of  that  prayer  and 
these  admonitions. 

I  approach  a  consideration  of  the  active  management  of  a 
brick  plant  with  great  hesitation,  conscious  of  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  some,  and  fearing  that  some 
may  think  I  am  dogmatically  affirming  that  my  own  views 
are  correct  and  everybody  else’s  wrong. 

Much  has  been  published  in  this  valuable  journal  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter,  information  far  transcending  any  that  I 
may  hope  to  impart  and  far  more  graphically  told. 

One  manufacturer  achieves  a  splendid  success  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  locality  by  ways  and  means  that  would  be  sure  to  be 
the  reverse  elsewhere.  The  nature  of  his  material  and  mar¬ 
ket  are  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  his  distant  fellow 
craftsman  as  to  make  a  radically  different  management  neces¬ 
sary  to  profitable  operation. 


No  one  doubts  that  a  brick  largely  salable  in  one  place 
may  not  be  so  in  another.  Philadelphia  is  accounted  a  fas¬ 
tidious  market  so  far  as  front  bricks  are  concerned,  yet  there 
is  no  trouble  in  selling  the  softer  sort  in  large  quantities, 
while  in  other  towns  this  latter  kind  is  regarded  by  the 
patrons  of  the  trade  as  unfit  for  use.  Then.  too.  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  these  front  face  brick  should  be  of  a 
beautiful  red  color,  uniform  in  size  and  have  strong,  perfect 
edges.  This  has  long  been  the  taste  of  the  buyer,  but  that 
it  is  fast  becoming  less  so  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

In  shipping  press  brick  I  have  learned  that  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  United  States  will  accept  a  far  lighter  color 
than  Canada  or  the  east.  If  success  be  the  measure  of  merit, 
it  were  hard  to  determine  the  question  of  superiority  in 
methods  under  the  different  circumstances.  A.  in  one  place 
sells  all  he  can  make  by  the  dry  clay  system.  He  has  no 
inclination  for  any  other.  B.,  in  another  place,  derides  the 
management  of  A.  and  meets  with  like  success  with  tempered 


RAYMOND  C.  PENFIELD,  of  J.  W.  Penfleld  &  Son,  Willoughby,  Ohio 

clay.  We  should  throw  up  our  hats  as  high  and  shout  as 
loudly  for  one  as  the  other. 

It  requires  considerable  patience  and  submission  to  many 
annoyances  to  make  a  profitable  innovation  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness.  My  experience  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of 
molded  and  colored  brick  enables  me  to  speak  understandingly 
on  this  subject.  The  tie  that  bound  the  building  public  to 
the  fashion  of  their  fathers  was  not  easy  of  severance.  What 
we  thought  great  improvements  were  for  a  long  time  unap¬ 
preciated.  The  transition  from  old  to  new  is  eminently  a 
process;  it  closely  resembles  the  tender  affairs  of  love  and 
rarely  occurs  at  first  sight.  Just  as  the  season  of  com-tship 
precedes  the  ceremony  of  marriage  so  does  a  deep  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  facts  involved  antedate  a  firm  attachment  to  new 
ideas. 

In  localities  where  for  years  and  years  the  plastic  clay 
methods  have  prevailed  the  operator  will  not  only  find  it 
difficult  to  convince  himself  there  is  something  better  to  be 
had,  but  the  builder  must  be  educated  to  a  kindly  acquiescence 
in  the  change.  The  most  potent  way  to  impress  the  customer 
is  by  a  reduction  in  price,  and  this  is  being  done  to  a  very 
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great  extent  in  this  city.  As  the  greater  number  of  buildings 
erected  are  for  selling  use,  in  such  cases  quality  is  not  very 
highly  regarded.  This  reduction  in  price  is  made  to  very  closely 
resemble  charity — “it  covereth  a  multitude  of  evils.”  As  an  im¬ 
partial  observer  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  I  frequently 
hear  the  plastic  clay  brickmaker  say  his  ways  are  “behind 
the  age.”  He  reluctantly  admits  that  the  other  is  far  cheaper, 
and  that  his  customer  will  use  them  if  they  are  cheaper  than 
his  own  make.  He  speaks  as  if  he  was  unpleasantly  forced 
to  make  a  change;  he  feels  driven  to  it. 

If  the  genius  of  the  age  has  produced  something  surpass¬ 
ing  in  every  attractive  particular,  that  of  ancient  use,  why 
should  there  be  lamentation  over  the  substitution?  Increase 
in  profit  is  the  paramount  consideration;  depreciation  in  qual¬ 
ity  does  not  count  if  they  can  be  readily .  sold.  Let  us  say, 
then,  with  special  emphasis,  that  so  far  as  the  manufacture 
of  front  brick  is  concerned  the  inclination  of  opinion  toward 
the  dry  clay  principle  is  judicious,  because  of  its  increase  of 


VERY  UNANIMOUS. 


Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  everyone  who  sends 
you  recollections  of  the  Cleveland  Convention  will  say,  as  I 
do,  that  they  think  it  was  about  the  best  one  ever  held  by 
the  National  Brickmakers’  Association.  I  think  the  Cleve¬ 
land  committee  were  more  than  successful  in  arranging  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests  from  start  to  finish,  and 
I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  the  trip  to  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  happy  time  spent  there.  The  earnestness  of 
Chaplain  Thompson  and  the  exceedingly  happy  response 
made  by  him  at  the  powwow  was  certainly  one  of  the  very 
best  after-dinner  talks  «we  ever  listened  to. 

I  was  struck  with  the  unusual  amount  of  real  infonna- 
tion  to  be  gathered  from  the  papers  read.  A  year  ago  the 
time  of  the  Convention  was  considerably  occupied  with 
enameled  brick  and  their  manufacture;  this  year  paving 
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profit,  and  this  reason  cannot  fail  to  be  conclusive  if  true  in 
point  of  fact.  If  your  material  is  suited  for  the  purpose,  this 
must  be  determined  at  the  very  inception  of  your  effort. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  expensive 
handling  can  be  avoided;  none  can  doubt  but  that  every  time 
a  brick  is  thus  handled  the  cost  of  the  same  is  substantially 
increased. 

[to  be  continuf.d.] 


THE  ONLY  PRACTICAL  CLAY  PAPER. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  for  renewal  of  subscription  to 
the  Clay -Worker.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  expiration,  and 
do  not  wish  to  miss  an  issue.  I  have  taken  several  trade 
journals,  but  find  the  Clay-Worker  the  only  practical  and 
useful  one  for  brickmakers.  I  have  read  it,  off  and  on,  for 
several  years,  and  find  it  growing  better  all  the  time. 

Wishing  all  possible  success  to  come,  I  remain 

Yours  truly,  WM.  BOYLE. 

Denver,  Col.,  Feb.  12,  1895. 


brick  seemed  to  take  a  leading  part  in  monopolizing  the 
principal  part  of  the  Convention’s  time,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  paving-brick  makers  who  attended  the  Convention  were 
more  than  repaid  for  doing  so  by  the  information  gathered 
from  the  papers  and  discussions  presented. 

Ed  Orton,  Jr.,  D.  W.  Meade,  B.  W.  Blair  and  Robert  W. 
Lyle  did  credit  to  themselves,  and  their  papers  will  prove  a 
valauable  addition  to  the  clayworking  literature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  of  the  Association. 

I  was  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  old  members  still  hold¬ 
ing  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  doing  all  they  could  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  craft.  The  McAvoys,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Alsip  and  Purington,  of  Chicago  (of  course,  Gates 
was  there),  and  a  long  list  of  “old  reliables,”  ever  ready  to 
do  and  act  their  parts  with  good  taste  and  judgment. 

While  the  Cleveland  Convention  was  as  large,  perhaps, 
as  any  we  have  had,  I  hope  that  every  member  will  begin 
now  to  get  ready  to  go  to  Atlanta,  and  help  to  make  that 
one  of  the  grandest  and  best  of  all.  I  hear  considerable  talk 
among  the  Chicago  contingent  already  about  the  trip.  Many 
of  them  will  take  their  wives  with  them.  I  can  hardly  see 
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how  it  can  be  otherwise  than  a  profitable  as  well  as  enjoy¬ 
able  pleasure  trip.  Yours  truly,  GEO.  B.  ENGLE,  JR. 

FROH  THE  GARDEN  OF  CANADA. 


A  Luxuriant  Fruit  Land,  Where  Nature’s  Resources  Have 
Hade  One  of  the  Prettiest  Places  in  the  Dominion. 


ERE,  where  one  travels  through  vineyards  and  peach 
orchards  for  miles,  and  where  you  can  spend  your  sum¬ 
mer  holidays  at  that  lovely  resort,  Grimesby  Park, 
where  thousands  meet  every  year— ten  minutes’  pleasant  walk 
from  this  pleasure  resort  is  located  one  of  the  finest  terra 
cotta,  brick  and  tile  factories  in  the  Dominion,  wTell  known 
as  the  Beamsville  Pressed  Brick  Company,  William  Tallman 
&  Son,  proprietors.  This  firm  has  an  unlimited  supply  of 
pure  clays  suitable  for  the  above  manufacture,  they  having 


THE  CONVENTION  NUMBER  A  “DAISY.” 


My  Dear  Randall— The  Convention  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  came  duly  to  hand  this  morning.  It  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  number  in  accuracy  of  reports  of  proceedings  and 
in  typographical  appearance  it  has  never  been  surpassed. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated.  We  also  note  the  letter  of  the 
Hon.  D.  V.  Purington,  and  wish  to  echo  his  sentiments  when 
we  say  that  there  never  war  a  finer  Convention  or  one  more 
profitable  to  the  participants.  It  was  a  feast  of  reason  and 
a  flow  of  fraternal  feeling  among  those  assembled.  We  wish 
also  to  say  (and  we  believe  we  echo  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  Convention)  that  we  never  weary  of  hearing  from 
our  friend  D.  V.  Purington,  and  he  need  never  fear  of  offend¬ 
ing  anyone  or  becoming  wearisome  to  the  Convention.  We 
all  love  him,  and  may  he  be  spared  many  years  to  meet  with 
us,  and  of  usefulness  in  his  many  undertakings.  I  wish 
also  to  correct  one  “lapsus  linguae”  in  the  proceedings.  I 
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served  some  of  the  largest  brick  and  terra  cotta  buildings 
in  the  country.  One  of  the  contracts  they  have,  just  com¬ 
pleted  is  the  R.  Simpson’s  magnificent  seven-story  block, 
corner  of  Queen  and  Yonge  streets,  Toronto.  E.  Burke,  of 
that  city,  is  architect.  The  accompanying  photograph  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  work  they  are  producing.  Most  of  the 
pieces  shown  were  made  for  the  building  mentioned.  Blocks 
of  terra  cotta  were  made  for  window  heads  six  feet  long  in 
one  piece,  as  shown  in  photograph,  taken  when  drawn  from 
the  kiln  after  burning.  This  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the 
works,  who  is  evidently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
also  executed  the  whole  of  the  terra  cotta  for  Hiram  Walker 
&  Son’s  new  offices,  at  Walkerville.  This  firm  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1870,  and  is  well  equipped  with  machinery  of  the 
very  best  and  latest  designs.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
eight  acres,  and  every  known  improvement  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  so  that  they  are  now 
prepared  to  undertake  the  most  extensive  contracts,  and  to 
guarantee  the  supply  of  goods  at  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  unexcelled  in  color,  finish,  strength  and  durability. 


am  made  to  say  “I  am  the  father  of  this  Association.”  This 
is  either  a  lapse  of  tongue  or  an  error  that  crept  in.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  the  father,  01  ly  being  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  Association.  You  and  D.  V.  Purington  are  the 
fathers  of  the  Association,  while  the  writer,  Ittner,  Gates 
and  many  more  were  present  at  the  formation.  Please  make 
the  correction  in  your  next  issue,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  sail 
under  false  colors.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of  the 
fine  executive  ability  of  our  worthy  President,  the  Hon.  F. 
H.  Eggers — a  genial  gentleman  and  fine  presiding  officer. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  whole  Cleveland  contingent  for 
many  courtesies  and  attentions.  While  McAvoys,  Flood,  the 
Philadelphia  members,  shed  the  light  of  their  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  hospitality,  Gates  and  Crafts  brought  their 
wit  with  them  and  enlivened  the  proceedings.  Messrs.  Snell, 
Lyle  and  Ittner  contributed  to  the  literary  entertainment, 
while  Sibley  and  Richardson,  by  their  polished  and  interest¬ 
ing  contributions,  added  to  the  literature  of  our  calling.  We 
find  we  haven’t  space  to  mention  all  the  good  fellows  or 
the  many  fine  papers.  Our  Association  is  now  firmly  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  members,  and  will  con- 
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tinue  to  do  much  good  to  the  craft.  The  paving  brick  com¬ 
mission  was  a  wise  move,  and  will  be  productive  of  great 
good  to  that  industry.  The  members  of  that  committee  are 
well  selected,  and  will  no  doubt  devise  ways  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  engineers  in  the  proper  mode  of 
selecting  proper  brick  for  street  paving.  We  all  missed 
Brother  Eudaly,  and  hope  he  will  be  with  us  next  year  at 
Atlanta.  His  advice  on  burning  and  other  matters  is  al¬ 
ways  heeded.  With  the  many  lessons  we  have  learned  and 
the  fine  social  time  we  have  enjoyed,  may  a  good  year’s 
business  be  in  store  for  us  during  the  coming  year.  May 
prosperity  attend  all  our  efforts  and  we  all  live  to  meet  at 
Atlanta  in  December.  Yours  sincerely,  B.  W.  BLAIR. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY  FIRE  CLAYS. 


RESOURCES  of  the  fire  clay  beds  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  doubtless  comprise  the  purest 
and  the  largest  variety  of  refractories,  with 
respect  to  their  chemical  composition,  of  any 
other  similar  source  of  supply  in  the  country 
—nay,  in  the  world.  They  have  long  been  fa¬ 
mous  to  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  like¬ 
wise  to  scientists  who  have  investigated  the 
nature  of  these  deposits.  Surely,  a  more 
complete  assortment  of  fire  clays  could  not  be  imagined  than 


is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  northeastern  part  of  that  State. 

But  this  is  an  old  story  to  many,  though  competitors  have 
sought  to  condemn  these  fire  clays  by  furnishing  evidence  of 
their  failure  in  only  single  instances,  arising  not  so  much 
from  their  inadequacy  as  from  the  inability  of  many  of  the 
New  Jersey  brick  manufacturers  to  comprehend  the  value  and 
adaptability  of  these  different  strata  of  clay.  It  seems  to  be  a 
true  saying  that  “everything  goes  in  trade,”  and  indeed  many 
take  undue  advantage  in  its  application  by  attributing  the 
source  of  such  an  error  to  the  wrong  cause,  hoping  to  be  finan¬ 
cially  benefited,  perhaps,  when  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
deceiver  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  falsity  of  his  theory. 

So  much  trade  talk  of  a  derogatory  nature  in  relation  to 
New  Jersey  fire  clays  has  come  to  me  directly  and  indirectly, 
and  I  beg  to  state  very  positively  that  such  extravagant 
statements  are  all  entirely  false  and  without  foundation.  If 
fire  brick  manufactured  from  clays  produced  near  Wood- 
bridge  or  Perth  Amboy  do  not  yield  satisfactory  results,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  person  who  compounds  the  brick  mixture, 
and  not  with  New  Jersey  fire  clays. 

The  best  of  the  mines  in  this  locality  contain  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  different  varieties  of  refractories,  all  practically  free 
from  impurities,  and  of  every  conceivable  chemical  composi¬ 
tion.  There  are  the  pure  quartz  sand  and  the  yellow  New 
Jersey  fire  sand,  the  latter  being  a  mixture  of  pure  white 
quartz  with  a  very  little  fire  clay  of  all  degrees  of  ^coarseness. 
Then  there  are  the  extra  sandy,  the  sandy  clays,  and  as  you 
proceed  down  the  list  of  a  hundred  or  more  varieties  the 
silica  decreasing  and  the  alumina  increasing,  till  finally  you 
reach  tne  high  alumina  clays,  some  carrying  even  an  excess 
of  alumina  of  what  is  necessary  to  form  kaolinite  with  the 
silica  present. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  source  of  supply,  a 
more  complete  and  comprehensive  distribution  of  refractory 
clays  from  which  to  scientifically  formulate  fire  brick  mix¬ 
tures,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  strata  of  a  New  Jersey  fire 
clay  bed. 

The  fact  that  the  fire  brick  manufacturers  of  that  locality 
are  so  well  equipped  with  such  an  endless  variety  of  refrac¬ 
tory  material  may  be  a  good  reason  for  their  incompetency 
to  discriminate  and  adapt  them  skillfully.  Without  casting 
unpleasant  insinuations  or  throwing  any  discredit  upon  the 
ability  of  New  Jersey  fire  brick  manufacturers,  either  indi¬ 


vidually  or  collectively,  it  seems  as  though  the  very  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  which  should  raise  the  fire  brick  makers  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  highest  plane  of  perfection  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  and  furnish  the  means  for  their  making  a  superior  fire 
brick  oftentimes  proves  to  be  the  cause  of  failure. 

There  are  other  fire  brick  manufacturers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  do  not  have  to  face  such  uncertainties,  either  for 
the  reason  that  their  mines  do  not  yield  practically  but  one 
variety  of  clay,  or  because  they  only  provide  themselves  with 
one  or  two  kinds  of  fire  clay,  which  have  served  them  fairly 
well  for  making  fire  brick  in  years  past.  In  the  latter  case 
the  opportunity  for  research  and  improved  combinations  in 
the  brick  mixtures  is  so  limited  that  the  manufacturer  must 
confine  himself  to  the  production  of  one  grade  of  fire  brick 
for  meeting  the  conditions  of  all  classes  of  work. 

I  cannot  help  but  liken  the  New  Jersey  fire  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  fails  to  vindicate  his  supi’emacy  in  his  voca¬ 
tion,  unto  an  artist  who  excelled  in  every  feature  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  except  the  application  or  mixing  of  colors.  He  was 
superbly  skillful  in  sketching  with  crayon  or  pencil,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wonderfully  accurate  perspective,  with  the  objects 
of  the  picture  in  perfect  proportion,  but  in  attempting  to  re¬ 
produce  the  same  landscape  in  oils  he  seemed  to  be  utterly 
at  sea.  The  sight  of  so  many  standard  colors  in  his  box  al¬ 
ways  increased  that  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  him  which 
made  it  a  thousand  times  easier  to  falter  than  as  if  he  were 
using  a  pencil  or  charcoal.  Such  a  multiplicity  of  colors  con¬ 
fused  his  mind,  and  it  was  the  exception  when  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success,  while  other  artists  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  the  use  and  meaning  of  each  color  were 
not  only  sure  of  bringing  out  in  each  picture  every  feature  of 
a  landscape  with  mathematical  exactness,  but,  with  a  few 
magic  touches  of  the  brush,  filled  it  with  radiance  and  that 
beauty  of  nature  which  exists  alone  in  its  harmony  of  colors. 

So  the  latitude  which  a  New  Jersey  fire  brick  maker  is 
allowed  by  virtue  of  his  complete  combinations  of  fire  clays,  in 
meeting  the  many  requirements  of  the  trade,  sometimes 
proves  detrimental  to  the  admirable  achievements  which  are 
within  his  grasp.  The  successes  of  the  conservative  man 
who  has  manufactured  fire  brick  from  one  variety  of  fire  clay 
for  a  score  of  years  knows  the  few  places  where  his  product 
yields  excellent  results,  but,  alas,  by  this  time  he  is  only  too 
well  posted  as  to  where,  in  many  cases,  his  fire  brick  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  his  competitors.  But  what  can  he  doV  His  only 
consolation  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that,  altering  his  mixtures 
as  he  may,  his  fire  brick  can  never  be  worse,  neither  can  it 
be  improved— another  instance  that  illustrates  the  great 
strength  which  lies  in  the  ability  of  the  New  Jersey  fire  brick 
maker  to  mix  his  clays  properly  and  in  that  way  control  the 
chemical  composition  and  character  of  his  burned  product. 

In  my  travels  it  so  happened  one  day  that  I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  man  who  claimed  to  have  tested  fire  brick  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  but  for  his  particular  line  of  work 
he  had  become  convinced  that  it  was  not  possible  for  brick 
manufactured  from  New  Jersey  clay  to  give  as  satisfactory 
xesults  in  his  furnaces  as  those  pi'oduced  from  clay  coming 
from  another  section  of  the  country.  His  tests  had  so  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  him  that  fire  brick  made  from  New  Jersey 
cla>  s  could  not  be  made  suitable  for  the  conditions  of  his 
work  that  he- had  abandoned  using  them. 

This  case  appealed  to  me  as  so  extremely  exceptional  and 
entirely  contrary  to  my  convictions  that  I  considered  it  wor¬ 
thy  of  investigation,  with  a  view  of  softening  my  friend’s 
prejudices  and  incorrigible  tendencies  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  would  be  able  to  assign  the  proper  cause  to  any  inferior 
nature  manifested  in  a  New  Jersey  fire  brick.  In  spite  of  his 
assuxances  that  I  was  wi'ong — utterly  and  totally  wrong — in 
my  tlxeoiies,  that  I  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  etc.,  I  proceeded 
to  prove  to  him  that  he  had  been  laboring  under  a  delusion. 
I  did  not  argue  with  a  hope  of  convincing  him  that  his  tests 
had  been  conducted  improperly,  or  that  his  conclusions  were 
wholly  false.  My  aim  was  to  show  the  man  that  the  reason 
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why  the  New  Jersey  fire  bricks  which  he  had  tested  had  not 
yielded  better  results  in  his  furnaces  was  because  the  mix¬ 
tures  from  which  the  samples  had  been  made  were  not  de¬ 
signed  for  or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  him  from  both  a  practical  and 
theoretical  standpoint,  admitting  that  the  fire  brick  made 
from  even  the  best  New  Jersey  clays,  in  this  instance,  had 
happened  to  give  the  least  satisfactory  results;  but  I  assured 
him,  however,  that  such  a  test  pi-oved  nothing  unfavorable 
in  relation  to  the  New  Jersey  fire  clays.  To  convince  him 
that  my  theory  could  be  practically  applied,  I  made  and 
burned  a  few  fire  bi-ick,  and  submitted  enough  of  them  for  a 
satisfactory  working  test.  The  brick  in  question  were  manu¬ 
factured  entirely  from  New  Jersey  fire  clays,  but  mixed  in 
such  a  way  that  I  was  sure  the  burned  product  would  be 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  his  furnace.  The  heat  at  the  point 
of  application  was  so  exceedingly  intense  that  the  life  of  even 
the  particular  grade  of  fire  brick  which  my  friend  had  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  so  especially  superior  was  seldom  over  four 
weeks.  The  sample  lot  of  brick  made  from  New  Jersey  fire 
clays  were  sxibjected  to  identically  the  same  conditions,  and 
remained  intact  exactly  five  full  weeks. 

As  the  test  proceeded,  each  day  brought  with  it  more  fa¬ 
vorable  reports  in  relation  to  the  New  Jersey  fire  bricks,  and 
by  the  time  they  had  successfully  completed  their  fourth 
week  of  service,  with  a  prospect  of  enduring  still  longer,  my 
friend  gracefully  accepted  my  theory,  besides  admitting  that 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  had  been  radically  modified. 

“What  man  of  you  having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose 
one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost  until  he  find  it?” 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1895.  CHARLES  FERRY. 


Written  for  the  Clay  Worker. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  BRICK  AND  TILE  KILNS. 


PRIMITIVE  PRINCIPLE  of  kiln  building 
was  up  draft.  The  down  draft  was  a 
later  discovexy.  Economy,  no  doubt, 
was  the  motive  that  led  to  the  discovery. 
To  utilize  the  heat  made  in  the  fur¬ 
naces  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  furnaces  and  draft  so  that  an 
abundance  of  heat  will  be  supplied,  is 
the  chief  end  of  kiln  building.  The  com¬ 
mon  round  down-di-aft  kiln,  so  much 
used  in  this  country  in  burning  drain 
tile,  brick,  etc.,  is  no  doubt  the  best  kiln 
in  general  use.  It  has  been  In  use  in 
this  country  since  1853,  and  was  probably  first  brought  over 
by  a  German,  and  might  now  be  justly  styled  public  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  furnish  a  description 
of  this  kiln,  but  find  it  difficult  to  describe  in  words  what  a 


plan  would  convey  to  the  eye  with  so  much  more  clearness. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  better  undei'stand,  and  to  know  how 
many  courses  are  laid,  we  will  consider  each  brick  in  mortar 
to  measure  3  by  4y2  by  9.  The  life  of  the  kiln  depends  large- 
ly  on  the  stability  of  the  foundation,  but  the  work  necessary 
on  the  foundation  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
ground.  The  earth  the  full  size  of  the  kiln  should  be  ex¬ 
cavated  to  solid  ground,  or  to  a  place  where  the  walls  will 
have  a  good  footing.  When  this  is  done,  lay  oft'  a  cross  flue 
aci'oss  the  center  of  kiln,  running  it  thi'ee-quarters  of  the  way 
aci’oss  the  kiln.  Perpendicular  to  this  flue,  at  center  of  kiln, 
run  flue  leading  to  stack.  The  ground  for  these  flues  should 
be  excavated  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  kiln  flooi\  Make 
the  excavation  of  the  cross  flue  36  wide  on  bottom  and 
38  Inches  on  top.  The  perpendicxilar  flue  make  40  inches  at 
bottom  and  42  inches  at  top.  Make  the  walls  of  both  these 
flues  9  inches  wide.  Run  the  walls  of  the  perpendicular  flue 


six  courses  high  and  cover  with  a  double  414-inch  arch,  with 
a  10-inch  spring.  Run  the  cross  flxxe  thirteen  courses  high 
from  bottom  and  around  the  arch  just  sprung.  This  will 
bring  you  to  a  level  with  the  first  course  of  the  checker  bot¬ 
tom.  Use  the  intersection  of  the  center  line  through  the  cross 
flue  with  the  center  line  through  the  perpendicular  flue  for 
the  center  of  the  kiln.  At  this  point  set  a  114-inch  gas  pipe 
20  feet  long  perpedicular,  and  held  in  position  by  guy  lines 
from  top.  Take  a  1  by  3-inch,  bore  a  2-inch  hole  near  one 
end,  passing  the  gas  pipe  thi-ough  this  hole,  and  making  the 
1  by  3  long  enough  to  reach  outer  face  of  kiln  wall.  By  plac¬ 
ing  a  set  collar  below  1  by  3  on  pipe,  it  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  at  will,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  both  the  inner  and 
outer  face  of  wall.  Make  the  wall  27  inches  wide  and  raise 
to  the  level  of  kiln  floor.  On  the  top  course  lay  off  the  door 
and  furnace  openings.  Make  the  door  45  inches  wide  and 
each  furnace  19  inches  wide,  and  for  a  26-foot  kiln  lay  off 
nine  furnaces  equally  distant  from  each  othei\  The  door 
should  be  centrally  located,  and  stack  similarly  located  be¬ 
tween  opposite  furnaces.  The  l-eason  for  locating  door  on 
opposite  side  from  stack  is  to  give  part  at  door  a  better  draft, 
as  the  straight  checkers  lead  to  door,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  door  advantage,  as  it  is  the  weakest  place  in  kiln. 
Raise  the  27-inch  wall  eleven  coui’ses  highei’,  leaving  the 
openings  above  desci’ibed.  On  the  eleventh  coux’se  set  the 
wall  off  to  18  inches.  Arch  over  the  furnaces,  giving  them 
7-inch  spring.  Turn  a  double  arch,  cariy  the  18-inch  wall 
nine  coui’ses  higher,  and  on  this  course  turn  a  double  arch 
over  the  door.  Give  the  door  arch  a  24-inch  spring. 

Can-y  the  18-inch  wall  ten  courses  higher,  and  on  this 
coui’se  place  the  skew  back  for  crown.  The  outside  nine 
inches  of  the  wall  should  be  run  six  courses  higher,  and  the 
opening  between  crown  and  this  wall  should  be  filled  with 
brick.  For  a  26-foot  kiln  the  crown  should  have  a  6-foot 
spring.  Lay  the  crown  with  brick  nine  inches  long,  and  will 
make  closer  work  when  leveled  one-eighth  inch,  the  thick¬ 
ness.  For  bricklayers  not  accustomed  to  building  kilns  a 
sweep  hung  on  gas  pipe  in  center  of  kiln  will  be  found  of 
great  assistance.  Leave  an  opening  in  center  of  crown  and 
one  opening  between  furnaces  half  way  down.  Pave  the 
crown  with  bats  laid  on  flat  without  mortar.  Over  these 
bats  poxir  the  following  mixture:  One-thii’d  sand,  one-third 
lime  and  one-third  coal  ashes,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  soup.  After  the  first  burn  pour  a  very  thin  mixtui'e  of 
the  above  into  all  ciacks.  This  mixture  will  not  only  turn 
water,  but  assist  materially  in  retaining  heat  of  the  kiln.  On 
the  level  of  the  checker  bottom  build  the  bags  of  9-inch 
walls,  making  the  opening  13*4  inches  from  kiln  wall  and  19 
inches  wide.  Carry  the  9-inch  wall  three  feet  above  level  of 
floor,  and  from  there  up  a  4^4-inch  wall.  The  height  of  the 
bags  depends  on  the  clay  or  ware  to  be  burned.  The  weaker 
the  clay  the  higher  the  bag  should  be,  and  for  a  highly  re- 
fractoiy  clay  a  lower  and  more  open  bag  can  best  be  used. 
Build  the  checker  bottom  of  4^4-inch  walls  running  pei-pen- 
dicular  and  into  cross  flue.  Bufid  them  five  courses  high  and 
12  inches  from  center  to  centei\  On  these  walls  set  regular 
12-incli  kiln-bottom  brick.  The  cross  flue  can  be  spanned  by 
setting  over  from  each  side  and  meeting  in  center,  or  similar 
to  the  way  an  arch  is  set  over  in  an  up-di’aft  clamp  kiln.  The 
stack  should  be  30  feet  high  and  built  hollow  from  bottom 
to  top.  By  building  a  hollow  wall  all  cracking  will  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  clamp  stack.  Make  the 
opening  in  stack  for  a  26-foot  kiln  30  inches  square.  The  flue 
dimensions  are  intended  for  a  26-foot  kiln,  and  these  would 
have  to  be  changed  to  suit  size  of  kiln.  Band  the  kiln  with 
six  *4x5-incli  iron  bands.  Make  a  frame  for  door  of  same  iron. 
Attach  the  three  lower  bands  to  door  frame.  Place  lower 
band  at  top  of  eleventh  coui’se,  the  next  at  top  of  arch 
sprung  over  furnaces,  and  next  18  inches  higher.  The  thi-ee 
upper  bands  should  cover  the  remaining  space,  and  the  two 
upper  should  x’eceive  the  outward  pressure  from  the  crown. 
To  take  up  the  slack  in  these  bands,  use  a  straight  bolt  with 
a  right-and-left  thread.  Rivet  cast  iron  lugs,  with  holes  pass¬ 
ing  through  them  for  bolts,  on  bands,  and  draw  up  by  means 
of  bolts  with  right-and-left  thread.  Bolts  can  be  put  across 
door  in  same  way.  LAND  O’FLOWERS. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TlIESK  COLUMNS  ARE  OPEN  TO  ALL.  THE  FULL  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Dry  Press  Process  and  Other  Hatters. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Although  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  dry  press 
process  of  brickmaking,  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
discussion  on  pages  338  of  October  and  540  of  December  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Clay-Worker  regarding  the  movements  of  the  feed 
box  in  dry  press  machinery.  Considering  that  “the  point  at 
issue  is  not  what  these  movements  should  be,  but  what  they 
actually  are,”  I  think  “Press”  has  vindicated  his  position. 

With  regard  to  the  said  movements  of  the  charger,  there 
cannot  be  any  question  but  that  those  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Duemmler  on  page  339,  October  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
are  immeasureably  the  best.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention,  and  it  is  that  exactly 
the  same  difficulty,  and  to  a  very  much  greater  extent,  must 
< ceur  in  the  filling  of  the  charger  on  its  return  to  the  chute. 
The  material  will,  of  course,  as  the  feed  box  enters  the  chute, 
“roll  down  obliquely,  whereby  the  coarser  particles  fall  to  the 
bottom  more  quickly,”  and  will  in  turn  be  transferred  in  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  condition  to  the  mold.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  almost  a  question  if  benefit  would  not 
actually  result  from  the  material  being  “rolled  down  oblique¬ 
ly”  a  second  time,  thereby  giving  it  a  chance  of  partially 
remedying  this  defect. 

As  before  stated,  I  am  not  “posted”  on  dry  press  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  it  may  be  that  this  trouble  at  the  chute  has  been 
successfully  provided  against  (although  I  cannot  see  any¬ 
thing  in  any  of  the  drawings  to  indicate  this),  and  that  I  am, 
in  consequence,  “fighting  a  man  of  straw.”  If  not,  however, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  simple  contrivance  could  very 
easily  be  devised  by  which  the  chute  would  be  closed  by  a 
slide,  operated  by  a  spring,  which  could  be  released  auto¬ 
matically  when  the  feed  box  occupied  its  proper  position  un¬ 
der  the  chute,  and  put  in  place  again  on  its  return  to  the  mold. 
Of  course,  the  principle  upon  which  the  slide  would  have  to 
work  would  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  feed  box, 
but  the  motion  of  the  spring  could  be  made  so  fast  as  to 
largely  obviate  the  difficulty. 

This  question  I  consider  a  very  important  one  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dry  press  brick,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves  at  the  hands  of  all  concerned. 

Taxpann,  Mexico.  It.  M.  GItEER. 


Recollections  of  the  Convention. 

Friend  Randall— The  morning  after  the  banquet  Brother 
Pike  (the  top  of  his  head  has  no  “lee  shore,”  you  know)  as¬ 
sured  me  in  strict  confidence  that  his  room  mate  never  went 
to  bed  at  all.  Brother  Pike  felt  that  his  diamonds  had  had 
a  narrow  escape,  as  he  left  his  door  unlocked.  Now,  I  feel 
since  my  return  from  Cleveland  that  I  have  gotten  mixed 
up  with  Brother  Pike’s  room  mate,  or  have  become  “groggy” 
from  recollecting  that  last  morning’s  discussion  of  grog  for 
paving  brick.  I  try  to  “take  my  medicine”  with  good  grace, 
and  my  doctor  has  no  doubt  I  will  be  ready  for  Atlanta  in 
December. 

It  is  strange  how  different  campaigners  stand  the  weather 
and  things.  Now,  Gates  had  on  his  smile  shortly  after  re¬ 


turning  to  Chicago,  while  “D.  V.”  assured  his  private  secre¬ 
tary  in  my  presence  that  he  did  not  even  feel  cheerful  enough 
to  attend  a  funeral  the  next  morning  after  he  got  back  from 
Cleveland.  My  recollection  is  he  sent  his  regrets. 

I  saw  Chambers  traveling  Avest  from  Chicago  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia.  It  might  be  Avell  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
“lost”  column  of  the  Clay-Worker  to  his  ancestral  house  in 
the  Quaker  City.  Yours  truly,  W.  BEAHAN. 


Durability  of  Paving  Brick. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article  in  your  January  num¬ 
ber,  “Paving  Brick.”  Mr.  Mead  cites  many  reasons  for  the 
success  and  non-success  of  brick  for  paving,  and  advances 
many  good  ideas,  and  I  Avould  like  to  add  my  mite  in  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  the  use  of  brick  for  that  purpose.  Not  long  since  I 
Avas  in  several  cities  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  I 
found  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  pavements  were  of 
brick,  many  of  which  had  been  laid  for  a  great  many  years. 
Cartagena,  a  city  now  of  about  35,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  on  this  continent  (in  fact,  it  had  at  one  time 
a  population  of  over  100,000,  and  was  an  immensely  wealthy 
place  when  our  oAvn  large  cities  Avere  no  more  than  villages), 
has  about  tAvo-thirds  of  its  streets  paved  with  brick  and  the 
balance  about  evenly  distributed  between  cobblestones  and 
coral  formation.  All  of  the  work  has  been  done  for  over  one 
hundred  years,  and  the  brick  sIioavs  but  little  ware,  though  in 
many  places  where  the  other  methods  were  used  the  pave¬ 
ment  has  totally  disappeared.  Truxcelleo,  in  Spanish  Hon¬ 
duras,  uses  brick  entirely  for  paving,  and  the  old  main  street 
of  the  town,  Avhere  the  chui’ch  stands  that  the  Walker  ex¬ 
pedition  were  executed  in,  Avas  paved  in  1803,  and  is  in  good 
condition  to-day.  Their  methods  for  making  and  burning  are 
of  the  most  crude  kind,  and  with  all  of  the  modern  appli¬ 
ances  noAV  in  use  it  seems  as  though  we  should  make  even  a 
better  showing.  D.  F.  CAMERON. 

Golden  Eagle,  Ill. 


Inspiration  for  Further  Work. 

My  Deal'  Randall— Again  the  Convention  has  come  and 
gone,  leaving  a  host  of  pleasant  memories,  Avhich  Avill  serve 
to  bring  the  smiles  to  our  lips  unbidden  for  many  days  to 
come.  I  don’t  knoxv  when  I  have  attended  a  meeting,  either 
social  or  technical,  of  which  so  much  that  is  good  and  so  little 
that  is  unpleasant  could  be  said.  Our  Association,  from  its 
genial  President  down  to  the  last  “two-year-old,”  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  institution,  a  true  product  of  American 
conditions  and  an  index  of  our  National  progressiyeness.  This 
year,  hoAvever,  we  have  outdone  ourselves  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  it  shoAvs  that  Brother  Flood’s  little  story  about  the 
way  that  the  guileless  city  fathers  of  Philadelphia  do  business 
when  times  are  hard  is  not  confined  to  that  city  alone.  When 
prospects  Avere  darkest,  and  our  Executive  Board  lost  its 
nerve,  Cleveland  stepped  in  and  gave  us  the  best  Convention 
we  have  ever  had,  just  for  a  pacemaker  for  the  year  to  come. 

Surely,  after  such  a  start,  Ave  Avill  all  take  up  our  Avork 
with  higher  hopes,  stronger  courage  and  Aviser  minds.  What 
seemed  specially  Avorthy  of  comment  to  me  was  the  excellent 
character  of  our  discussion  and  debates.  It  is  from  these  that 
all  of  us  profit  the  most.  No  matter  with  Avhat  rhetorical 
grace  or  Avitli  what  fine  figures  we  clothe  our  ideas  in  com¬ 
mitting  them  to  paper,  it  is  the  ideas  alone  that  last;  and  our 
brisk,  curt,  yet  ahvays  courteous,  discussions  were  a  credit  to 
our  profession  and  a  noticeable  improvement  over  last  year. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement.  Though  our  talking  was  fairly  gen¬ 
eral,  still  a  large  percentage  of  the  members  are  never  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  and  as  I  happen  to  know,  this 
list  comprises  many  avIio  could  give  points  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Avho  are  so  Avilling  to  take  a  little  of  “Brother  Eudaly’s  time.” 
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Just  why  these  gentlemen  prefer  to  keep  their  seats  I  do  not 
know.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  many  so  seltish 
as  to  wish  to  avoid  contributing  their  share  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  craft,  and  still  hope  to  profit  by  the  open-hearted  con¬ 
duct  of  others  who  are  willing  to  point  out  the  slippery 
places  they  have  encountered  and  overcome.  Yet  I  overheard 
one  man  confess  as  much  to  another.  Such  people  have  no 
right  among  us.  They  are  more  like  leeches  or  parasites  than 
like  men.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
such  motive  is  common;  mere  diffidence  and  hesitation  to  speak 
in  public  is  explanation  enough  for  most  cases. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  of  us  who  make  up  our  minds  to 
talk,  who  come  prepared  to  give  some  one  point  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  or  to  insist  on  some  one  else’s  doing  so,  the  better  and 
more  profitable  and  more  creditable  will  our  meetings  be;  and 
the  more  good  will  each  speaker  obtain  for  his  own  share. 
Each  point  begets  another,  and  each  question  raised  stimu¬ 
lates  others. 

The  fewer  words  a  man  can  use  to  say  his  say,  the  more 
likely  his  opinion  is  to  stick  in  the  recollection  of  others. 
Captain  Crafts’s  terse  aphorisms  and  our  good  friend  Puring- 
ton’s  bulls-ejTe  shots  are  the  kind  that  stand  the  “rattler  test.” 
By  the  way,  I  wonder  if  Snell  is  going  to  lengthen  all  of  his 
belts  this  spring? 

But  the  gem  of  the  whole  week  was  the  pow-wow.  Truly, 
our  Cleveland  friends  have  shown  themselves  well  up  in  the 
art  of  testing  “bricks.”  They  followed  the  very  best  pre¬ 
cedents  when  they  began  with  the  “absorption”  test,  and 
showed  unusual  discrimination  in  selecting  fluids  of  such  high 
penetrative  power.  And  though  we  had  all  been  very  thor¬ 
oughly  “dried  out”  for  some  months  previous,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  there  were  some  devotees  of  the  soft  mud  pro¬ 
cess  among  us,  who  must  have  had  a  high  initial  porosity,  1 
am  glad  to  say  that  we  all  came  through  safe  and  sound,  and 
well  inside  the  danger  line,  though  some  ran  considerably 
over  the  2  per  cent,  limit. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  the  pow-wow  was  a  very  choice 
affair,  and  one  which  would  have  honored  any  occasion.  Our 
genial  President  Avas  admirable  in  the  chair;  but  to  properly 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  his  heart  one  must  have  seen  his 
beaming  face  and  heard  the  overflowing  cordiality  of  his  Avel- 
come  from  the  toastmaster’s  seat. 

And,  seconded  by  such  men  as  Barkwill,  Richardson  and 
the  rest,  how  could  he  fail.  The  trouble  is  that  they  have  set 
their  mark  so  high  that  we  shall  have  to  keep  our  weather  eye 
open  if  we  want  to  reach  it  again. 

EDWARD  ORTON,  JR. 


Suggestions  for  Hot  Floor  Dryers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  the  Clay-Worker  for  February  “Land  O’Flowers”  gives 
the  best  description  of  hot  drying  floor  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  have  put  in  a  great  many  hot  floor  dryers,  but  1  have  never 
put  in  a  cross  flue  at  furnace;  but  if  I  ever  put  in  another 
hot  floor  I  will  use  the  cross  flue,  as  I  see  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  would  prefer  using  8-incli 
pipe,  Avhich  can  be  bought  very  cheap,  for  the  small  flues. 
By  so  doing  you  save  the  12xl2x8-inch  tile  for  covering  the 
flues,  when  built  of  brick. 

I  believe  the  slag  for  a  pavement  is  all  right,  although  I 
never  used  it.  I  have  used  Avhat  Ave  called  mine  dust  in  Scot¬ 
land;  that  is,  the  dust  and  refuse  from  the  black  iron  ore. 
We  prepared  it  the  same  Avay  as  “Land  O’FloAvers”  does  the 
slag,  and  it  made  a  very  good  floor.  A  very  good  and  econom¬ 
ical  Avay  of  heating  the  floor  is  by  using  the  heat  from  the 
kilns.  If  you  have  doAvn-draft  kilns,  your  stack  had  better  be 
about  100  feet  high.  Run  all  your  kilns  into  one  main  flue, 
and  connect  it  with  cross  flue  at  furnace  end  of  floor. 

Trade  here  has  been  very  poor,  but  Ave  have  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  year.  The  Royal  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
this  place,  employs  about  200  men  Avhen  running  full-handed. 


A  company  with  Mr.  John  M.  Rutledge  at  the  head  is  trying 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  high  grade  fire 
brick.  Mr.  Rutledge  has  a  large  vein  of  (lint  clay,  with  a 
good  quality  of  plastic  clay  and  coal  to  bum  their  ware. 
They  will  probably  be  able  to  make  an  extra  good  quality  of 
fire  brick  for  rolling  mills,  steel  Avorks  and  glass  Avorks.  I 
knoAv  the  clay  is  good,  for  I  had  twelve  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  the  famous  flint  clays  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
also  the  Mount  Savage  clay  in  Maryland,  and  I  consider  this 
clay  as  good  as  the  best  of  them,  and  better  than  some. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  saying  a  Avord 
in  commendation  of  the  Clay-Worker,  Avhich  is  ahvays  full 
of  valuable  information  for  those  interested  in  clayworking. 
It  is  deserving  of  great  success  and  a  large  circulation. 

Midvale,  O.  PRACTICAL  CLAYWOIIKER. 


The  Spirit  of  Good  Fellowship. 

Dear  Randall— The  Convention  at  Cleveland  Avas  the  pleas¬ 
antest  one  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  attending.  The 
Cleveland  members  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  suc¬ 
cess  as  hosts.  Never  before  have  I  seen  so  many  people 
brought  together  from  all  over  the  country  and  put  in  friendly 
touch  with  each  other  in  so  short  a  time.  And  the  Conven¬ 
tion!  Our  chronic  kicker  should  have  heard  that  great  jolly 
between  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  about  “we  younger  mem¬ 
bers”  being  allowed  to  take  part  Avith  the  older  members,  and 
liOAV  “Ave  older  members”  are  the  gainers  by  being  kept  up 
to  date  by  the  younger  members,  etc.,  etc.  But  come  to  think 
of  it,  this  Avas  the  spirit  which  characterized  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention.  Perhaps  the  good  be¬ 
ginning  made  at  the  greatest  of  pow-Avows  had  something  to 
do  Avith  it.  Yours  truly,  ELLIS  LOVEJOY. 


The  Enameling  Problem. 

A  CRITICISM  CRITICISED. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

It  may  be  thought  by  the  readers  of  this  journal  (or  some 
of  them)  that  what  I  am  writing  novr  is  ancient  history,  but 
as  a  precedent  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  S.  L.  De 
Roth,  who  says  we  know  that  the  process  of  enameling  has 
aHvays  been  regarded  as  a  secret  from  the  beginning.  The 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  Persians,  Romans,  the  Moors,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  English,  have  jealously  guarded  the  secret; 
and  William  Clayton  refers  for  an  illustration  of  pure  enamel 
to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  So  you  see  I 
Avill  be  in  good  company.  It  may  be  asked  why  I  did  not 
take  up  this  matter  sooner.  One  reason  is,  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  for  the  last  year  I  have  just  had  as  big  a  load  to  carry 
as  I  have  knoAvn  hoAv  to  deal  with.  Another  reason,  I  have 
always  been  guided  by  a  maxim  taught  in  a  good  old  book, 
Avhich  says  that  he  should  not  boast  himself  who  girdeth 
the  harness  on  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.  Then  again,  I 
thought  of  the  old  proverb  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valor,  and  therefore  I  did  not  rush  (like  the  unthinking 
horse  into  battle),  hastily  against  such  henchmen  as  S.  L. 
De  Roth  and  William  Clayton.  My  reason  for  courting  criti¬ 
cism  was  not  that  I  Avas  in  trouble  at  being  let  alone,  but  it 
Avas  a  little  stratagem  on  my  part  to  get  information.  I  did 
think  I  might  be  carrying  coals  to  NeAvcastle,  or  it  might  be 
I  was  living  in  a  fools’  paradise,  and  I  wanted  to  know  just 
where  I  stood  and  hoAv  far  I  Avas  being  left.  8.  L.  De  Roth 
and  William  Clayton  came  to  the  rescue  and  let  me  out,  not 
only  as  critics  on  Avhat  they  say  I  have  written,  but  as  ex¬ 
ponents  of  true  enamel  as  contradistinguished  from  what 
they  call  the  slip  and  glaze  process.  Noav,  S.  L.  De  Roth  is 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  but  I  don’t  see  that  I  need  make 
much  reply  to  Avhat  he  says,  for  Opake  seems  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  refusing  to  join  hands  with  him  to  search 
for  the  adversary.  I  think  that  majolica  business  upset  all 
possibility  of  a  partnership. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  I  never  do  any  fretting  or  frit- 
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tering.  I  have  no  use  for  it,  and  therefore  I  have  never 
taken  any  stock  in  it;  but  on  coming  to  the  principal  criti¬ 
cism  on  what  I  have  written,  it  becomes  me  to  be  more  seri¬ 
ous.  A  man  with  twenty-five  years’  experience  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  and  analytical  chemist  as  applied  to  clays,  enamels 
and  glazes— all  that  he  says  demands  attention.  Our  friend 
William  Clayton  says  he  cannot  notice  only  the  one  paper 
written  for  the  September  issue,  as  he  had  not  read  any  of 
those  written  in  the  previous  two  years  on  this  subject. 
This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  put  him  out  of  court,  anyway. 
This,  I  think,  is  unfair  to  me,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  er¬ 
roneous  opinions  he  has  set  forth.  He  says  that  the  one 
thing  of  which  he  complains,  and  of  which  other  readers 
will  complain,  is  that  whilst  our  friend  condemns  some  of 
th*  modes  adopted,  he  has  no  advice  to  give  to  his  strug¬ 
gling  brethren  as  to  the  best  method  to  adopt  to  produce  a 
good  enameled  brick.  This  error  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Clayton  had  not  read  more  than  the  last  paper.  If  he  had 
ho  would  not  have  had,  as  he  thinks,  room  to  complain.  I 
think,  too,  he  should  only  speak  for  himself.  Those  who  read 
the  whole  of  the  fifteen  papers  written  know  that  I  gave  the 
most  minute  details  I  was  able  to  give  in  writing  of  the 
method  pursued  by  myself,  from  the  first  handling  of  the 
clay  to  the  drawing  the  finished  bricks  from  the  kilns,  and 
the  many  letters  I  received  from  brick  manufacturers  all 
over  the  country  containing  their  expressions  of  satisfaction 
prove  there  was  nothing  for  an  unbiased  mind  to  complain 
of.  Quoting  again  from  my  paper,  he  says:  “Our  friend 
says  our  methods  for  making  enameled  bricks  are  as  widely 
different  as  possible.”  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  I  don’t 
mean  this,  but  the  modus  operandi  of  applying  the  enamel 
to  the  brick  already  made.  Now,  I  just  used  the  words  I 
intended  to  use,  words  which  covered  all  I  wished  to  con¬ 
vey,  and  which  I  thought  every  old  and  young  brickmaker 
would  understand.  In  all  that  I  have  written  for  this  jour¬ 
nal  the  plainest  English  has  been  good  enough  for  me.  With 
regard  to  enameling  with  a  palette  knife,  just  as  far  as  it 
has  reference  to  New  Jersey  brickmakers  I  offer  a  sincere 
apology.  It  is  good  to  be  assured  by  our  friend  that  they 
have  got  past  the  possiblity  of  such  blundering.  Then  Mr. 
Clayton  answers  that  new  dip  process  I  to  some  extent  de¬ 
scribed  by  saying  it  was  four  dips.  If  he  will  read  again  he 
will  see  he  has  added  one  dip  himself.  And  then  he  says  all 
sensible  men  will  shun  such  a  method.  If  this  is  so,  then 
there  are  some  of  the  enameled  brick  manufacturers  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  are  not  sensible  men;  and  I  may  say,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Clayton,  that  a  great  many  of  the  enameled  bricks  that 
are  reaching  Chicago  and  other  cities  in  the  States  are  made 
by  this  process. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  on  record  that  man  is  to  subdue  the  earth, 
and  no  thinking  man  can  live  4n  this  age  without  being  con¬ 
scious  that  the  subduing  process  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  the  man  who  invented  that  new  dip,  described  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  I  think,  for  my  special  benefit,  is  without  doubt  do¬ 
ing  his  share  in  the  universal  scheme.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  how  many  times  I  have  read  that  whole  paragraph, 
just  trying  to  get  a  clew,  but  with  all  my  experience  and 
knowledge  I  cannot  pierce  the  veil.  Please  note  the  claims 
of  the  inventor;  something  new— “a  new  dip,”  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  enamel.  Then  he  says  the  method  adopted  (but 
he  does  not  mean  this,  but  simply  the  modus  operandi)  is  to 
dip  the  green  unburnt  bricks  once  only,  and,  after  drying, 
fire  in  the  ordinary  open  kiln.  He  does  not  say  anything 
about  setting,  but  I  presume  they  must  be  set.  But  how  are 
they  set  in  an  ordinary  open  kiln?  This,  he  says,  is  pro¬ 
ducing  enameled  bricks  by  one  burning  and  one  dip;  it  does 
not  crack,  nor  fall  off,  nor  peel  whilst  burning,  and  does  not 
craze  afterwards;  the  more  fire  it  has  and  the  greater  degree 
of  heat  up  to  a  certain  point  the  better  it  is.  If  the  burner 
should  happen  to  carry  the  kiln  on  beyond  this  certain  point, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Would  all  the  enamel  run  off, 
except  those  places  horizontally,  and  would  all  these  be  blis¬ 


tered?  I  see  a  slight  element  of  uncertainty  indicated  by  the 
words  “certain  point,”  which  is  not  a  vision  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  a  good  burner  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  make 
sure  of  giving  them  enough.  He  hates  to  see  short-fired 
bricks,  and  will  cany  the  kiln  on  just  a  little  beyond  that 
certain  point,  which  these  words  seem  to  so  definitely  indi¬ 
cate.  I  know  some  little  about  burning  enameled  bricks, 
but  I  could  not  guarantee  to  do  that  every  time,  and  I  have 
not  met  with  the  man  who  could;  but  perhaps  the  inventor 
has  made  provision  for  that  and  invented  the  burner  as  well. 

Again,  he  says  there  is  less  risk  by  this  process  than  by 
any  other  he  knows  of.  Quite  likely;  but  how  much  less, 
and  how  many  other  methods  of  making  enameled  brick  does 
he  know  of?  Certainly  he  knows  all  the  methods  named  by 
me,  and  condemns  them  as  failures,  and  which  all  sensible 
men  will  shun,  so  that  there  is  room  for  less  risk  and  still  a 
margin  be  left  for  just  enough  of  risk.  Does  this  mode  give 
ninety-nine  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  good  enameled  bricks? 
I  would  not  be  surprised  at  anything  said  about  this  enamel, 
after  reading  that  it  will  not  fall  off,  however  smooth  and 
oily  the  surface  to  be  enameled  may  be.  Now,  up  to  the  time 
that  this  invention  saw  the  light,  it  has  been  held  as  a  car¬ 
dinal  point  that  as  little  oil  as  possible  should  be  used,  and 
that  little  oil  of  the  least  greasy  nature  possible,  and  this 
little  oil  to  be  used  on  a  piece  of  cotton  waste,  just  to  clean 
and  lubricate  the  press  box,  and  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  all  this  little  oil  cleaned  off  the  face  to  be 
enameled;  but  here  we  have  an  enamel  that  has  the  strong¬ 
est  affinity  for  oil — not  a  little  oil,  but  oil  in  any  quantity,  as 
it  (this  new  dip)  will  stick,  however  oily  the  surface  may  be. 
Well,  it  may  be  so.  All  things  are  possible  to  those  that 
believe,  and  our  friend  William  Clayton  seems  to  be  full  of 
faith,  for  he  says:  “This,  I  believe,  (will  be)  of  some  service 
to  the  company  (who  are  adopting  it).”  Now,  it  looks  to  me 
that  this  company  are  just  starting  out  on  an  untrodden 
path  (will  be),  and  (who  are)  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
previous  to  January,  1894,  which  was  the  time  Mr.  Clayton 
wrote  that  scathing  criticism  and  made  known  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  journal  this  new  invention,  no  enameled  bricks 
had  been  made  by  this  process;  but  now  they  have  had  one 
year  of  practical  experience,  and  they  know  now  whether 
the  hopes  of  a  year  ago  have  been  realized.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  if  our  friend  William  Clayton  would  make  known 
through  the  medium  of  this  journal  if  it  has  been  all  the 
service  to  the  company  he  believed  it  would  be.  It  has  now 
had  time  to  mature  and  bring  forth  fruit.  * 

Now,  sir,  I  must  finish  this  paper  right  here,  for  the 
next  paragraph  deals  with  an  exhaustive  illustration  of  what 
is  pure  and  proper  enamel  for  bricks,  to  show  that  I  am 
wrong  in  my  conclusions  about  that  running  business;  and  to 
properly  examine  this  question  will  take  up  all  the  space  you 
will  be  able  to  spare  in  the  next  month’s  issue.  I.  H. 

P.  S.— There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  that 
generosity  which  I  am  too  deficient  in,  and  which  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  so  bitterly  complains  of,  by  using  his  influence  to  in¬ 
duce  the  inventor  to  make  known  the  chemical  equivalents 
of  that  pure  and  proper  enamel,  just  for  the  benefit  of  his 
struggling  brethren.  i.  h. 


Had  a  Royal  Good  Time. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

“When  I  said  I  wohld  die  a  bachelor  I  did  not  think  I 
would  live  to  be  married,”  said  Benedict,  and  I  said  I  thought 
this  might  be  my  last  visit  to  the  Convention,  but  when  I  got 
among  the  boys,  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart,  at  least 
my  heart  went  out  in  good  will  and  helpful  regard  to  every 
one  of  them,  I  voted  to  reconsider,  and  now  I  think,  Provi¬ 
dence  permitting,  you  can  count  on  seeing  this  infant  on  all 
our  annuals  until  I  am  mustered  out. 

Didn’t  we  have  a  good  time,  and  wasn’t  I  glad  to  see  them 
all,  and  sad  to  miss  one  of  our  enameled  crested  twins  who 
was  detained  at  Indianapolis;  also,  my  good  friend  Eudaly, 
with  whom  I  agree  and  disagree,  but  almost  always  the  first, 
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not  to  mention  Morrison,  McCain  et  al.;  and  didn’t  the  Cleve¬ 
land  brick  manufacturers  and  the  city  do  themselves  proud? 
I  shall  always  think  more  of  Cleveland  than  ever— Cleveland, 
O.,  not  the  other,  who  may  vanish  into  “innocuous  desue¬ 
tude”  as  soon  as  he  pleases,  for  all  I  care;  and  our  worthy 
President  Eggers  might  be  eager— so  eager  was  he  to  do  all 
he  could  for  our  comfort  and  pleasure. 

The  memory  of  that  time  comes  back  to  me— may  I  quote 
the  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table?” 

“I  hold  them  like  a  lock  or  leaf 
That  some  dear  girl  has  given. 

Frail  record  of  an  hour  as  brief 
As  sunset  clouds  in  heaven. 

But  shedding  purple  twilight  still 
High  over  memories’  shadowed  hill.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  PEARL  CRAFTS. 


Jersey’s  Clay  Industries. 

Editor  Clay- Worker:  Inclosed  find  money  order  for  $2.00 
for  renewal  of  subscription  to  your  valuable  paper. 

In  regard  to  the  comparison  of  business  done  this,  with 
former  years,  would  say  that  the  amount  done  does  not  fig¬ 
ure  up  as  large,  but  find  the  profits  fully  equal  to  any  former 
year,  which  we  can  only  account  for  by  haviug  better  facil¬ 
ities  for  mining  and  shipping  and  confining  our  trade  to  clay 
that  was  in  the  greatest  demand  and  selling  to  parties  in 
every  way  responsible,  and  consequently  making  no  bad 
debts.  We  certainly  cannot  complain  of  last  year’s  business, 
and  Iook  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  hope  and  faith  iu  a 
large  increase  for  the  present  new  year. 

As  we  sell  clay  to  the  large  manufacturers  in  our  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  can  accommodate  you  with  a  brief  re¬ 
port  of  what  we  have  seen  in  our  frequent  visits  to  their 
works.  The  Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Company, 
like  all  the  rest,  own  their  own  clay  banks,  and  as  they  re¬ 
quire  for  their  use  150  tons  per  day  and  undertake  to  make 
all  the  varities  of  ornamental  brick,  as  well  as  others,  they 
buy  of  us  some  clays,  which  produce,  when  mixed  with  their 
own  product,  better  manufactured  goods  or  more  salable 
shade  of  brick.  This  is  certainly  the  largest  establishment 
in  our  vicinity,  and  the  building  of  a  new  kiln  or  addition 
to  their  works  is  something  always  in  progress. 

The  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Perth  Amboy, 
was  a  heap  of  ashes  last  year  at  this  time,  but  have  rebuilt 
greater  and  better,  with  improved  machinery  and  facilities 
for  doing  more  and  better  work.  The  Perth  Amboy  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  the  pioneers  in  the  terra  cotta  business,  have 
had  the  misfortune  of  a  strike  in  the  plaster  department  of 
their  large  works,  with  no  immediate  prospects  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,  which  will  result,  as  usual,  in  many  families  being 
out  of  work  for  the  winter  and  a  great  loss  to  both  parties 
in  money  and  support,  and  a  greater  loss  of  that  kindly  feel¬ 
ing  which  seemed  so  universal  in  their  works. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Standard  Terra  Cotta  Company 
graduated  from  the  last  works  mentioned,  and  the  looks  of 
their  product  shows  that  they  did  not  go  to  any  common 
school  to  learn  the  terra  cotta  business.  Judging  from  the 
way  they  order  clay  and  pay  for  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  are  very  prosperous. 

The  Pardee  Works  comes  next,  and  the  proprietor  not  only 
has  a  coal  mine,  but  must  also  have  lots  of  pluck  and  a 
stuffed  wallet,  as  it  is  reported  that  he  has  already  invested 
half  a  million,  and  now  contemplates  adding  a  terra  cotta 
department  to  his  already  large  works.  I  bought  some  of 
his  product  to  use  for  a  Christmas  business  card,  in  the 
shape  of  his  artistic  tile,  aud  will  send  you  one  of  them  by 
mail.  They  certainly  are  very  creditable  and  hard  to  beat. 
The  adjoining  works  of  Isaacs  is  also  being  enlarged  aud 
looks  businesslike  and  prosperous.  The  next  along  the  Rari¬ 
tan  river  is  the  Raritan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Company, 
with  J.  C.  Rossi  as  the  able  manager,  and  judging  from  the 


numerous  loaded  cars  on  the  siding  and  boats  on  the  dock, 
with  a  new  building  and  several  kilns  added  the  past  year, 
know  that  things  in  that  quarter  are  decidedly  healthy.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Rossi  says  business  is  very  good,  but  collections 
awful  slow. 

Next  comes  the  ornamental  and  very  substantial  Fire 
Brick  and  Retort  Works  of  Adam  Weber.  This  works,  with 
its  monumental  chimney  and  its  very  pretty  cottages  to  house 
the  workmen,  is  cex-tainly  very  creditable,  and  as  he  has  sim¬ 
ply  transferred  his  factory  from  New  York  city  to  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  is  by  no  means  an  experiment,  but  a  sure  thing  in  a 
business  way  for  him.  Next  comes  the  Ostrander  "Works, 
which  is  also  simply  a  transfer  or  annex  to  his  old  Troy 
works. 

If  this  little  hurried  narrative  of  what  I  have  personally 
observed  of  the  business  in  this  neighborhood  of  myself  and 
others  is  of  any  interest  to  your  readers  you  are  welcome  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  wish. 

May  we  all  share  in  a  prosperous  business  for  the  coming 
year.  AUGUSTINE  CAMPBELL, 

Manager  Raritan  Ridge  Clay  Company. 


A  Reply  to  “Haverstraw.” 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  notice  in  the  February  issue  of  your  paper  where  one 
signing  himself  “Haverstraw”  wants  information  regarding 
a  machine  for  crushing  bats.  We  submit  a  cut  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  we  have  just  put  on  the  market  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  believe  that  we  have  never  shown  the  same  in  the 
Clay-Worker  before.  As  will  be  seen,  this  machine  is  simple 
in  construction;  it  has  no  gearing  or  complicated  parts  to 
wear  or  break.  The  inside  of  the  large  drum  is  not  a  true 
round  circle,  but  consists  of  flat  surfaces.  The  heavy  weight 
rolling  on  the  inside  of  this  flat  surface  gives  it  a  tumbling 
or  jumping  motion,  which  will  crush  any  material,  no  differ¬ 


ence  how  hard  it  may  be.  The  maternal  is  fed  in  at  the 
center  of  the  machine  through  the  large  opening  shown;  this 
drum  coixsists  of  segments  or  sections  between  each,  thei’e 
being  an  opening,  which,  when  the  machine  is  made  for 
grinding  bats,  is  about  No.  20.  The  ground  material 
falls  thi’ough  these  openings  onto  a  swinging  screen 
underneath  the  machine.  The  roller  on  the  inside 
weighs  about  1,100  pounds,  and  has  chilled  sui’face. 
There  is  no  shaft  or  bearing  of  any  kind  inside  of  the  di*um. 
The  power  is  transmitted  to  the  drum  by  the  weight  of  it 
resting  on  the  friction  rollers.  These  rollers  are  chilled,  so 
as  to  avoid  all  wear.  If  “Haverstraw”  wishes  any  further 
information,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him,  when 
we  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any  questions  he  may  ask. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  Co. 


On  a  Gold  Basis. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Dear  Sirs — Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  renewal  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  Must  have  it  If  we  have  to  get  out  another 
bond  issue.  A.  L.  HATCH. 
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Looking  Backward. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  ninth  Convention  is  past,  and  gave  more  figures  in 
the  lengthening  course  of  recollection  to  sum  up,  and  in  slim¬ 
ming  them  up  I  am  sure  that  the  Cleveland  meeting  will  pass 
in  review  as  one  of  the  most  joyful,  the  most  pleasant,  ever 
held.  It  was  a  joyous,  earnest  meeting— a  meeting  fraught 
with  the  fragrance  of  flow’ers  and  the  earnestness  of  truth. 
How  very  many  of  us  thought  that  a  Convention  this  year 
would  be  a  mistake.  And  how  badly  we  were  mistaken  is 
vividly  illustrated  in  this  grand  affair  goes  only  to  prove  the 
infallibilty  of  man  and  the  error  of  human  judgment. 

This  Convention  opens  up  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
Association.  It  has  brought  new  men,  new  blood  into  the 
field.  Where  could  we  find  such  an  august  parliamentarian 
as  our  honored  President,  F.  H.  Eggers?  He  presided  with 
the  dignity  of  a  judge  and  the  manners  of  a  Chesterfield, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  and  offense  to  none.  He 
most  certainly  has  the  thanks  and  good  will  of  all  for  his 
courteous  and  gentlemanly  conduct  as  President  in  the  chair 
and  as  host  at  the  banqueting  table. 

We  pass  next  to  our  poets,  Snell  and  Nickell.  If  their 
poems  will  read  half  as  well  in  print  as  they  were  heard  at 
the  table,  we  should  have  no  trouble  in  getting  up  a  corner 
on  this  class  of  work. 

And  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Townsend — he  certainly  was 
right  with  us.  I  am  not  much  of  a  churchgoing  brickmaker. 
I  prefer  to  look  over  the  week’s  business  on  Sunday  instead 
of  going  to  church,  but  if  Mr.  Townsend  was  preaching  any¬ 
where  within  trolley  distance  of  my  town  he  would  find  me 
there.  He  is  to  me  an  ideal  brickmaker’s  parson. 

Haeger,  our  Third  Vice  President,  said  but  little,  yet  what 
he  did  say  was  driven  right  home.  Brush,  of  Buffalo,  stated 
some  practical  facts.  McAvoys,  of  Philadelphia,  both  senior 
and  junior,  got  a  chance  to  say  something,  thanks  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Puringtons,  Eudalys,  McCains  and  McGraws, 
who  behaved  nobly  in  saying  but  little,  thus  giving  others  an 
opportunity  to  say  something  of  practical  value,  Taylor 
Wittmer,  Cawley  and  many  others  besides  the  McAvoys  giv¬ 
ing  the  Convention  many  solid  facts,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  barred  out'  by  some  cliestnutty  chaff.  In  fact, 
taken  all  in  all,  it  was  a  free,  open  meeting,  and  many  new 
members  came  to  the  front  who  will  be  heard  from  again,  I 
feel  confident.  For  instance,  Commodore  Kountz,  Jr.,  who 
put  300,000  brick  in  a  kiln  and  only  took  one  out,  that  one 
being  the  exact  size  of  the  kiln  in  which  it  was  burned,  and 
who  kindly  explained  that  they  saved  it  by  tearing  the  walls 
down,  must  be  again  heard  from.  We  all  must  know  what 
he  did  with  that  brick.  Some  one  said  he  had  it  with  him— 
that  it  wras  in  his  hat;  but  this  is  no.t  so,  because  I  went  to 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  his  hat  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
and  it  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Barkwill,  Mr.  Cullen,  and  many  other  Cleveland 
brethren  whose  forms  and  faces  I  well  know,  but  whose 
names  in  the  bustle  and  swirl  of  Convention  times  I  have 
forgotten,  left  not  a  stone  unturned  to  make  our  stay  a  pleas¬ 
ant  one.  They  worked  tooth  and  nail  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  that  they  succeeded  goes  without  saying.  If  the 
writer  heard  one  member  express  his  satisfaction  in  the  mu¬ 
nificent  manner  in  which  we  were  entertained  he  heard  fifty. 
And  to  further  clinch  matters,  President  Eggers  stated  that 
had  the  Association  received  no  invitation  to  hold  its  tenth 
meeting  in  another  city,  Cleveland  had  concluded  to  extend 
its  hearty  welcome  to  us  for  our  next  meeting.  Think  of  it! 
The  Cleveland  brickmakers  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
National  Association  that  they  wanted  us  to  come  back  next 
year  and  again  enjoy  their  generous  hospitality.  Truly,  this 
is  indeed  a  compliment.  In  return,  let  me  express  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  entire  Association  by  saying:  Cleveland,  you 
know  how  to  entertain;  you  know  how  to  make  the  stranger 
welcome.  Cleveland  brickmakers,  you  are  a  brick.  Mayor 
Blee  presented  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Association 


members.  This  was  particularly  pleasing  to  the  younger 
members— and  some  of  the  older  ones,  as  well.  They  found 
Cleveland  by  gaslight  Avide  awake.  You  can  sing  about  your 
“sidewralks  of  New  York,”  “skipping  the  light  fantastic,” 
etc.,  but  when  you  ha\'e  time  to  spare,  run  down  or  up  to 
C’leA'eland  and  get  in  the  push.  Call  upon  some  of  the  young¬ 
er  brickmakers  of  the  city  who  know  the  ropes  to  shoAV  you 
the  toAvn  by  gaslight,  and  my  Avord  for  it,  you  will  find  it  a 
second  NeAV  York  or  a  World’s  Fair  Chicago.  It  seems  to  me 
that  only  half  of  Cleveland  sleeps  at  one  time — turn  about, 
you  knoAV. 

The  visit  to  the  Garfield  tomb,  the  water  works,  the  ship 
yards  and  an  inspection  of  that  great  monster  of  the  lakes, 
the  Northland,  proved  highly  instructive  and  interesting. 
While  at  the  tomb  our  pictures  Avere  taken.  I  want  every¬ 
body  to  know  that  that  big,  fine-looking  man  standing  on  the 
left  is  Hammersmith,  of  Illinois.  Quite  sorry  I  did  not  form 
his  acquaintance  earlier,  as  he  is  brimful  of  fun  and  a  very 
practical  man.  The  man  on  the  extreme  left  with  his  eyes 
shut  is  unknoAvn.  Some  said  he  was  from  Pittsburg,  but  he 
is  belieAred  by  many  to  be  a  person  who  had  lost  his  bear¬ 
ings  and  strayed  aAvay  from  another  meeting  somewhere. 

In  conclusion,  wrould  say  that  I  have  not  touched  upon 
the  papers  read  or  their  authors;  neither  have  I  sought  out 
the  banquet  speakers.  These  matters  will  all  sIioav  for  them¬ 
selves  in  your  report  of  proceedings.  I  must,  however,  say 
that  a  finer  lot  of  papers,  prepared  by  men  aaJio  handled  their 
respective  subjects  in  such  a  powerful  and  masterly  Avay, 
Avere  never  presented  to  a  similar  meeting  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  craft  or  set  of  men.  I  most  heartily  commend 
these  papers  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  man, 
Avoman  or  child  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  And 
as  for  the  efforts  of  the  various  candidates  for  after-dinner 
honors,  to  use  a  slang  yet  trite  expression,  they  Avere  simply 
out  of  sight— every  speech  a  jeAvel,  every  poem  a  gem.  Let 
us  say  to  every  brickmaker  avIio  has  missed  this  Convention: 
You  have  lost  much.  Let  us  say  to  every  member  Avho  has 
attended:  You  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Edavin  McGraw. 

Bound  to  Succeed. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  did  not  get  to  the  ComTention  at  Springfield,  so  did  not 
reneAV  my  subscription  on  time.  Enclosed  you  will  find  money 
order  for  $2. 

I  have  been  away  for  the  past  five  weeks  looking  at  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  have  just  purchased  an  entire  outfit  of  Brewer 
machinery.  Noav  I  expect  to  purchase  a  sixty-horse-power 
engine  and  boiler,  and  then  I  will  be  ready  for  Avork  for  1895. 
My  sales  for  1894  Avere  about  one-half  what  they  should  have 
been.  The  outlook  for  1895  is  not  Avhat  it  should  be.  In  my 
travels  during  the  past  five  weeks  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  I  find  Ioav  prices  and 
sIoav  sales,  but  all  seem  to  be  looking  forward  to  better  times 
and  better  prices.  I  hope  Ave  Avill  not  look  in  vain.  Dry  sea¬ 
sons  in  Illinois  haAre  affected  the  sales  of  tile,  while  strikes 
have  demolished  the  brick  trade;  but  Ave  will  “live  in  hopes 
if  we  die  in  despair.”  GEO.  GILLEN. 


Fortunately  Located. 

Editor  Clay-Worker:  Please  find  .$2.00  to  pay  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Clay-Worker  for  1895.  Although  I  am  only  a  tile- 
maker  in  a  small  way,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  I  do  not  know  that  a  description  of  my  works  Avould 
be  of  much  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  Iioav- 
ever  I  Avill  give  a  slight  description.  I  manufacture  my  tile 
on  a  Centennial  mill,  after  passing  the  clay  through  a  smooth 
roll  crusher;  dry  in  open  sheds.  Have  7,000  feet  of  slatted 
floor,  and  burn  in  a  Stewart  kiln  Avith  natural  gas.  I  have 
a  gas  well  on  my  farm,  with  which  I  not  only  burn  my  tile, 
but  run  my  machinery  and  warm  my  house. 

C.  D.  ROWE. 

Ontario,  Jan.  12th,  1895. 
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PAY  NO  MONEY  TO  STRANGERS. 


Complaints  continue  to  reach  us  from  sunny  Texas  to  the 
effect  that  a  scamp  is  going  about  among  the  clayworkers  of 
that  section  representing  himself  as  an  authorized  agent  of 
this  paper  and  soliciting  subscriptions  and  other  favors.  As 
stated  in  the  January  number,  we  have  no  canvassing  repre¬ 
sentatives.  We  trust  that  clayworkers  in  that  section  will  be 
on  their  guard  and  promptly  arrest  any  stranger  soliciting  or 
collecting  money  in  our  name. 


GOOD  WORK  WELL  DONE. 


We  would  either  have  to  be  more  or  less  than  mortal  if  we 
did  not  feel  gratified  at  the  outcome  of  our  earlier  labors  in 
the  interest  of  brickmaking.  When  -we  began  a  journal, 
twelve  years  ago,  to  develop  this  industry,  we  were  confront¬ 
ed  on  every  side  by  the  significant  shaking  of  heads,  and  were 
told  by  many  that  there  was  no  field  for  such  a  paper.  We 
thought  different,  and  the  results  are  very  gratifying.  What 
the  Clay- Worker  has  done  for  the  brick  trade  is  readily  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  entire  fraternity.  But  even  had  we  been  less 
successful  in  securing  the  support  and  assistance  of  pro¬ 
gressive  craftsmen,  the  good  which  we  have  done  through 
the  medium  of  our  advertising  columns  in  making  the  craft 
acquainted  with  the  numerous  improvements  in  brick  machin¬ 
ery  and  appliances  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  labor 
and  expense.  This  feature  of  our  paper  is  so  appreciated 
that  we  have  never  had  to  solicit  advertising  by  false  pre¬ 
tenses  or  by  false  representations.  Manufacturers  advertise 
with  us  as  they  buy  their  supplies — because  we  have  for  sale 
what  they  need;  so  we  have  never  had  to  resort  to  question¬ 
able  methods  or  untruthful  statements  to  secure  advertising 
patronage. 

A  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  our  work  in  the  in¬ 


terest  of  brickmaking  was  the  organization  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
We  doubt  if  any  craft  was  ever  represented  by  a  larger  mini 
her  of  gifted  and  earnest  men  than  those  now  composing 
that  organization.  They  are  not  professional  men,  educated 
in  the  schools  to  oratory  or  to  fine  composition,  yet  the  papers 
read  at  the  last  Convention  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
papers  which  are  presented  at  conventions  of  lawyers  or  doc 
tors  or  preachers,  and  the  offhand  discussions  of  questions 
sprung  upon  the  Convention  or  prepared  as  designated  by  the 
programme  would  honor  any  assembly. 

The  number  who  attended  is  really  remarkable,  all  things 
considered.  More  than  three  hundred  business  men  were 
there  at  their  own  expense — not  as  representatives  of  wealthy 
corporations  or  of  local  organizations  that  defray  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  travel,  etc.,  but  as  individuals  seeking  information 
for  their  own  good.  They  devote  their  time  and  money  to 
these  meetings,  with  no  hope  for  compensation  except  the 
consciousness  of  advancing  the  interests  of  their  common 
calling  and  the  very  enjoyable  social  features. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Convention,  considering 
these  facts,  how  contemptible  the  sneer  of  a  parvenu  journal 
that  our  Association  is  composed  of  only  three  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  No  single  calling  can  muster  in  the  dead  of  winter  so 
large  a  body  of  good  men  from  all  portions  of  the  land.  We 
are  proud  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A  and  the  share  we  have  taken  in 
its  organization  and  development.  Its  good  work  will  go  on 
long  after  those  who  sneer  at  it  have  passed  from  view. 


CONVENTION  REPORTS. 


Experienced  reporters,  when  compensated  by  the  line  or 
number  of  words,  know  how  to  string  out  and  dot  down  a 
thousand  immaterial  things,  which  swell  their  report  and 
fees  amazingly,  but  which  are  a  source  of  real  annoyance  to 
the  reader.  Life  is  too  short  for  any  man  who  has  as  much 
to  do  as  the  average  brickmaker  to  take  time  to  read  such  a 
report.  A  conscientious  reporter,  when  preparing  a  report 
for  business  men,  whose  time  is  money,  avoids  unnecessary 
repetition.  A  concise  report,  giving  every  essential  thought  in 
detail,  but  omitting  the  immaterial  phrases,  is  what  is  want¬ 
ed,  and  such  a  report  is  much  cheaper  at  any  price  than  a 
verbose,  wordy  report  would  be  as  a  gift.  We  know  this 
from  hard  experience,  and  our  little  followers  will  learn  it, 
too,  in  time.  They  are  sure  to  know  more  as  they  grow  older, 
though  they  may  not  then  be  so  “pretty.” 


DECORATIVE  CLAY  WORK. 


One  who  is  not  brought  into  direct  connection  with  the 
present  tendency  toward  the  development  of  art  in  the  house¬ 
hold  cannot  realize  the  part  which  clay  is  taking  in  this  de¬ 
velopment.  Mantels,  made  largely  of  tile  facings  and  of 
terra  cotta  and  fancy  brick,  were  in  their  incipiency  some¬ 
what  of  a  fad — a  desire  to  do  the  new  thing.  This  desire  has 
been  the  vehicle  leading  to  the  progress  of  the  larger  use  of 
clay  in  domestic  work.  It  virtually  amounted  to  giving  clay 
a  hearing,  or  rather  a  seeing,  if  we  can  so  express  it.  Its  in¬ 
herent  virtue  has  given  it  a  permanent  place.  People  may 
experiment  with  fads,  but  in  time  they  drop  that  which  is 
unworthy  and  accept  that  which  has  genuine  merit. 

The  clayworker  who  neglects  the  artistic — the  one  who 
does  not  realize  the  commercial  value  of  art — is  doing  him¬ 
self  a  relative  injury.  In  the  commoner  products  there  must 
always  be  great  competition;  in  the  artistic  competition  must 
be  limited.  Even  in  common  brick  good  color  and  artistic 
and  unusual  forms  are  called  for,  and  it  is  often  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  a  large  contract,  that  a  certain  relatively 
small  part  of  such  brick  be  made.  They  must  necessarily 
be  made  in  the  same  yard  and  of  the  same  material  as  the 
other  front  brick.  For  instance,  one  may  want  round-cor¬ 
nered  jambs,  molded  labels  or  string  courses,  and  of  the  same 
material  as  the  wall  itself.  The  ability  to  manufacture  such 
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brick  in  the  ordinary  way  aids  in  two  ends.  It  secures  a 
contract  for  other  work,  maybe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  create  business.  The  prospective  builder  may  say: 
“Here  is  a  man  who  makes  good  decorated  brick  at  a  fair 
price.  If  I  buy  from  him  I  do  not  need  so  much  cut  stone 
and  other  expensive  material.”  Hence  here  is  a  method  of 
creating  business. 

If  wre  separate  that  which  is  artistic  from  that  which  is 
merely  material,  we  are  setting  aside  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  value.  To  illustrate,  say  we  take  a  chair,  such  as  we 
see  in  any  room,  and  remove  from  it  all  that  has  to  do  with 
its  appearance.  We  would  have  about  fifty  cents’  worth  of 
material  and  labor;  maybe  the  chair  cost  three,  five  or  more 
dollars.  On  one  hand  there  is  fifty  cents  and  on  the  other 
the  larger  sums.  One  is  mere  material  and  the  other  is  art, 
or  a  pretense  in  that  direction. 

So  it  is  with  brick  and  other  building  material.  If  ap¬ 
pearances  are  discredited  a  very  large  part  of  the  value  is 
omitted.  We  must  cater  to  the  natural,  ever-growing  human 
demand  for  things  artistic  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  com¬ 
mercially  in  the  world. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BRICKMAKING. 


The  time  was,  and  that,  too  within  the  memory  of  many 
a  man  who  would  still  resent  being  called  old,  when  a  brick- 
maker  ranked  with  the  itinerant  shoemaker  of  pioneer  times. 
He  went  about  seeking  a  job,  and  improvised  a  brickyard 
wherever  he  happened  to  find  a  demand  for  his  product, 
cutting  the  wood  in  the  winter  that  he  expected  to  use  in  the 
summer.  There  was  no  science  in  brickmaking  then.  A  man 
picked  up  the  “know  how,”  as  many  a  man  picked  up  preach¬ 
ing  and  doctoring  in  those  days.  Sometimes  he  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  often  happened  that  he  had  more  soft  brick  in  his 
kiln  than  could  be  profitably  worked  in  any  one  job,  all  be¬ 
cause  there  had  been  no  attempts  to  treat  the  science  of  brick¬ 
making  as  it  is  taught  now. 

During  the  past  decade  a  transformation  has  taken  place. 
The  observations  and  experiences  of  the  yard  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  trade  journal  and  the  annual  comparison 
of  notes  and  opinions  at  the  brickmakers’  conventions. 

One  thing  is  to  be  remarked.  Since  the  Clay-Worker  pio¬ 
neered  the  way,  twelve  years  ago,  several  journals  moi’e  or 
less  devoted  to  this  industry  have  been  started  to  cultivate 
the  same  field.  Some  have  already  succumbed  to  the  in¬ 
evitable,  and  others  are  evidently  in  bad  health— dyspeptic, 
as  it  were.  That  their  digestion  is  bad  is  certain  from  their 
irritability.  But  they  may  outgrow  it  and  lead  useful  lives 
yet.  If  they  are  fit  they  will  survive. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  science  of 
brickmaking,  we  note  with  pleasure  the  continued  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  fellow-laborer  over  the  waters,  The  British  Clay- 
Worker.  It  complimented  us  in  its  beginning  not  only  by  tak¬ 
ing  our  name  with  a  prefix  and  adopting  the  same  general 
style  of  publication,  but  by  republishing  our  articles  freely. 
Slowly  but  surely  it  has  grown  and  prospered,  till  now  it  has 
a  home  following  and  a  corps  of  writers  who  are  making  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  the  science  of  brickmaking.  We  notice,  too, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  it  is  following  our  example  in  an¬ 
other  important  matter,  namely,  the  organization  of  the  brick- 
makers  of  England.  Their  association  will  be  called  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Clayworkers.  Naturally  enough,  the  Institute  has 
made  the  British  Clay-Worker  its  official  organ,  and  we  see 
by  a  report  in  a  recent  issue  that  they  have  copied  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  As  we  wrote  the 
original  document  nine  years  ago,  we,  of  course,  feel  compli¬ 
mented,  for  imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery. 

By  and  by,  however,  there  will  spring  up  other  papers 
more  or  less  devoted  to  the  same  general  purpose,  when  the 
British  Clay- Worker  may  expect  to  be  carped  at,  criticised 
and  lied  about,  but  it  will  have  nothing  to  fear  if  it  keeps 
at  the  head  of  the  procession.  So  long  as  its  columns  are  so 


well  filled  with  instructive  matter  from  practical  writers  its 
progress  will  not  be  retarded  by  such  camp-followers.  Its 
friends  will  not  forsake  it  because  some  newcomer  throws 
stones  at  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  stick  to  it  closer  and 
love  it  for  the  enemies  it  makes  as  well  as  for  the  good  work 
accomplished  in  the  interest  of  the  brickmaking  craft. 


DISTINGUISHED  BUCKEYES. 


On  preceding  pages  we  present  portraits  of  two  Ohioans 
who  have  achieved  distinction  among  the  clayworkers  of 
their  native  State.  Mr.  I.  M.  Justice,  formerly  of  North  Balti¬ 
more,  but  now  a  resident  of  Cleveland,  has  served  the  Ohio 
Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association  faithfully  as  Secretary 
for  several  years.  Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield,  though  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  well-known  firm  of  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  the  active  business  head  of  that  noted 
firm,  his  father  preferring  to  retire  from  the  more  active 
duties,  owing  to  poor  health.  “Raymond”  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  clayworkers  of  America,  for  probably  no  individual 
enjoys  a  more  extensive  personal  acquaintance  among  them 
than  he.  We  meant  to  give  these  portraits  in  the  Convention 
number,  but  the  engravings  were  not  received  in  time.  Both 
men  were  conspicuous  at  the  Cleveland  meeting.  Indeed,  it 
is  through  Mr.  Penfield’s  influence  that  the  invitation  to  hold 
the  Convention  in  that  city  was  secured.  His  business  ca¬ 
pacity  and  energy  seem  to  be  limitless. 


PAVING  BRICK  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  paving  brick  interests  received  much  attention  during 
our  recent  Convention.  This  subject  has  been  very  earnestly 
considered  in  the  past.  However,  with  each  succeeding  sea¬ 
son  we  speak  with  more  knowledge.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  nearly  anybody  could  make  paving  brick.  A 
great  many  people  thought  that  they  in  particular  knew  ex¬ 
actly  the  thing  to  do.  Stock  companies  were  organized,  and 
a  great  deal  of  money  was  unwisely  invested.  There  would 
come  along  a  man  Avith  a  hatful  of  brains  and  no  money, 
and  he  would  say  to  the  doctor,  the  real  estate  agent,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant  and  others  with  a  surplus  capital,  “If 
you  will  furnish  the  money  I  will  furnish  the  other  necessity. 
We  will  make  paving  brick.  This  will  yield  large  profits.  I 
will  have  an  outlet  for  my  genius  and  you  will  have  profit¬ 
able  investment  of  your  money.”  As  a  natural  consequence 
there  have  been  many  failures.  There  are  monuments  to 
such  indiscretion  all  over  this  country.  Such  efforts  have 
worked  harmfully  upon  brick  as  a  general  paving  material. 
The  estimate  of  the  public  is  not  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  paving  brick  that  have  been  produced.  Our  citizens  will 
ride  over  a  good  brick  street  and  never  think  of  it.  They  will 
ride  over  a  poor  one  and  say  “This  is  brick.” 

The  city  engineers  have  had  to  be  educated.  They  have 
had  many  erroneous  ideas  as  to  what  a  paving  brick  should 
be,  how  they  should  be  made,  as  to  their  form,  and  many 
other  details.  They  have  condemned  many  good  brick  and 
have  accepted  many  that  are  poor. 

All  this  has  worked  to  the  discredit,  in  many  instances,  of 
one  of  the  best  paving  materials  the  world  has  ever  known. 
However,  all  this  is  educational.  No  relatively  new  material 
for  any  purpose  has  ever  been  introduced  which  did  not  have 
just  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  through.  Mistakes  have  been 
made,  material  has  been  discredited,  explanations  have  had 
to  follow,  and  finally  the  bad  impressions  of  the  past  have 
to  be  wiped  out  and  be  supplanted  by  that  which  is  new  and 
good.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  paving  brick  that  has 
been  used  has  been  good,  but  its  reputation  in  the  minds  of 
many  ignorant  people  has  been  affected  by  the  small  propor¬ 
tion  that  has  been  unsatisfactory. 

Paving  brick  has  had  to  answer  for  bad  foundations.  The 
public  do  not  look  below  the  surface.  “This  is  a  bad  street. 
It  is  uneven.”  The  effect  is  seen,  but  not  the  cause.  Paving 
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brick  manufacturers  should  bear  these  things  in  mind  and 
see  to  it  that  not  only  the  very  best  quality  of  pavers  are 
put  down,  but  that  they  are  put  down  right. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“BRICK  DRYING”  is  the  title  of  a  very  handsome  cata¬ 
logue  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  The  book  (and  it’s  a  good-sized  one)  contains 
matter  that  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  on  the  all-ab¬ 
sorbing  question  of  drying  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  telling, 
as  it  does,  of  the  method  of  drying  by  steam,  as  well  as  de¬ 
scribing  the  Standard  dryer.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  fine  half-tone  pictures  of  brick  works  where  the 
Standard  dryer  is  used.  A  copy  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  any 
of  our  readers  who  will  write  for  it. 

“HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  BRICK  PRESS”  is  the  subject 
of  a  neat  circular  received  from  the  Progress  Press  Brick 
and  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis.  To  a  great  many  of  our  readers 
this  is  an  important  subject.  They  can  get  the  circular  and 
other  interesting  matter  by  investing  in  a  postal  card. 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  are  out  with  a  new  catalogue  of  their 
soft  mud  brick  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies  of  every 
description.  The  cover  is  adorned  with  color  plates  of  Mr. 


Martin  and  his  famous  machine,  while  within  will  be  found 
cuts  and  descriptions  of  almost  every  known  device  of  use 
about  a  soft  clay  plant.  Write  for  a  copy,  mentioning  the 
Clay-Worker,  and  it  will  be  sent  gratis. 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  De¬ 
catur,  Ill.,  are  mailing  circulars  illustrating  and  describing 
their  Leader  repress  and  a  new  side-cut  automatic  brick 
table.  If  you  haven’t  received  them  and  want  to  know  more 
about  them,  drop  them  a  card. 

“1895  BRICK  MACHINERY”  is  the  luminous  inscription 
on  the  front  cover  of  a  new  catalogue  received  from  the  Well¬ 
ington  (Ohio)  Machine  Co.,  telling  all  about  their  “Monarch” 
and  “Quaker”  outfits.  They  ask  special  attention  to  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  “Improvements  in  Horse-power  Machines,”  “New 
Mould-sanding  Machine,”  “New  Double  Deck  Pallet  Truck,” 
"New  Ball-Bearing  Brick  Barrows,”  “Tile  Trucks  and  Su¬ 
perior  Tunnel  Dryer  Cars.”  The  catalogue  cover  bears  evi¬ 


dence  of  having  been  designed  at  Cleveland.  It  is  artistically 
painted  red  on  the  outside.  They  want  it  thoroughly  read  on 
the  inside,  so  brickmakers  will  oblige  them  by  sending  for 
a  copy. 

the  OWENSBORO  BRICK  AND  SEWER  PIPE  CO., 
Owensboro,  Ky.,  have  favored  us  with  their  price  list  and 
catalogue  of  vitrified  salt-glazed  pipe,  well  tubing,  tire  clay 
chimney  fiues  and  tops  and  drain  tile,  which  they  manufac¬ 
ture  in  all  desirable  sizes. 

“THE  CHANDDEE  WORKS”  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
neat  little  books  in  paper  covers  issued  by  the  passenger  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway. 
Each  book  contains  several  interesting  stories  printed  in  very 
handy,  readable  style.  Copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone 
sending  five  cents  to  pay  postage,  etc.,  to  D.  G.  Edwards, 
General  Passenger  Agent  C.,  H.  &  D.  Ry.,  Cincinnati. 


A  BUSY  FACTORY. 


Messrs.  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  of  Willoughby,  O.,  report 
an  excellent  demand  for  their  machinery,  with  bright  pros¬ 
pects  for  future  business.  They  are  at  present  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  shipment  of  the  large  order  received  from  the 
Catskill  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  this  order  will  comprise  nine  full  carloads  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  a  350-horse-power  Cor¬ 
liss  engine,  also  boil  ers,  etc.;  six  9-foot 
dry  pans,  arranged  in  triplet  form, the  pans 
being  set  in  series  of  three  each  and  con¬ 
nected  to  each  other;  two  double-shaft 
pug  mills  and  clay  mixers;  two  No.  15 
auger  brick  machines,  with  automatic 
cutters  for  side-cut  brick,  and  six  No.  4 
double  mold  represses,  all  of  which  will 
be  furnished  by  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son 
The  order  also  in  eludes  a  twenty-track 
steam  brick  dryer.  The  plant  at  Cats¬ 
kill  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  country,  having  an  easy 
working  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per 
day.  This  capacity  can  be  largely  in¬ 
creased,  if  desired,  at  any  time,  as  the 
machinery  is  capable  of  producing  a 
much  larger  number  of  brick  than 
above  mentioned.  The  buildings  are  be¬ 
ing  constructed  of  brick,  with  iron  roofs 
and  the  complete  plant  and  equipment 
will,  in  fact,  be  first  class  throughout. 
The  shipping  facilities  will  be  unusually 
good,  as  the  plant  has  a  water  front  of 
1,200  feet,  and  the  kilns,  ten  in  number, 
of  the  Eudaly  down-draft  patent,  will 
be  lo  cated  adjacent  to  the  dock. 
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AN  APPROPRIATE  REMINDER. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Tower  Grove  Brick  Works,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  clay  paper  weight  of  unusual  design,  it  being 
round  and  the  thickness  of  a  brick.  We  presume  they  intend 
It  to  serve  a  double  purpose— a  specimen  of  the  color  and 


texture  of  their  brick  and  an  evidence  of  what  their  Progress 
dry  press  will  do  in  ornamental  work,  the  design  shown  by 
the  accompanying  engraving  being  wrought  effectually  upon 
one  side,  the  eagle  standing  out  in  bold  relief  and  looking  so 
natural  that  one  can  almost  hear  him  scream. 

SO  GOOD  HE  WANTS  HORE. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sirs— Enclosed  please  find  postoffice  money  order  to 
pay  my  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker  for  another  year. 
Of  course  I  want  my  subscription  continued.  I  could  not  get 
along  without  the  Clay-Worker;  wish  it  came  every  week 
instead  of  every  month. 

No  new  works  have  been  started  in  this  vicinity  during 
the  past  year,  and  as  long  as  the  present  administration 
lasts  (Cleveland  and  his  followers)  there  are  none  likely  to 
be.  As  for  myself,  I  did  very  little  the  past  year,  but  the 
prospects  for  this  season  are  much  more  encouraging. 

I  have  just  had  my  clay  tested  by  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  of 
Bluff  Springs,  Fla.,  whom  I  do  not  know  personally,  but 
from  his  many  able  articles  in  the  Clay-Worker  on  clays 
and  their  working  and  burning,  I  take  it  that  he  is  in  high 
authority.  The  following  is  his  certificate: 

‘•To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

“This  is  to  certify  that  D.  E.  Smoak,  of  the  town  of 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  sent  me  for  testing  one  barrel  of  his  clay, 
and  that  after  a  fair,  practical  test,  both  by  the  stiff  mud 
and  soft  mud  processes,  and  after  burning  the  brick  until 
they  were  vitrified  (so  called),  I  find  the  clay  in  all  respects 
suitable  for  making  first-class  building  brick,  or,  if  vitrified, 
a  very  superior  paving  brick  for  streets.  I  made  no  chemical 
analysis  of  the  clay,  but  comparing  it  with  clay  I  have  had 
chemically  tested,  it  is  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  with  alka¬ 
line  salts  to  cause  vitrification,  and  peroxide  of  iron  (or  rust) 
to  give  it  a  deep  cherry  red  cclor  when  burned  for  building 
brick.  The  clay  is  well  adapted  to  any  process  of  manufac- 
tui*e,  without  cracking  or  checking,  and  can  be  worked  with 
extraordinary  profit  with  proper  expert  handling. 

“Respectfully,  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR.” 

This  clay  is  as  fine  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  town  of  Wilkesboro,  and  on  the  Yadkin  river, 
with  an  average  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  Besides  this  and 
other  fine  clays  on  the  Yadkin  river,  we  have  in  and  near 
the  town  some  extra  fine  fire  clay,  and  some  of  the  finest 


kaolin  in  the  South.  I  have  a  sample  of  kaolin  in  my  office 
from  the  lands  of  J.  F.  Somers,  a  few  miles  west  of  town, 
as  fine  in  appearance  as  French  chalk. 

I  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  good  parties  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  into  any  of  the  many  clay  industries,  or  others 
who  would  like  to  move  their  plants  to  the  finest  clay  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  South,  where  everything  is  cheap,  and  where  labor 
strikes  are  unknown. 

Don’t  fail  to  forward  me  the  Convention  number  as  soon 
as  published.  Sorry  I  am  too  poor  to  attend,  but  am  going 
into  manufacturing  first-class  paving  brick  and  fine  “washed 
clay”  repressed  front  brick  this  season.  Will  burn  by  the 
Crary  process,  and  if  I  make  enough  clear  to  pay  member- 
•hip  fee  and  expenses,  will  be  at  the  next  Convention  if  I 
am  living,  unless  I  am  blackballed. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  Clay-Worker,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  D.  E.  SMOAK. 

Would  like  to  correspond  with  some  manufacturers  of 
molds  for  making  tobacco  pipes. 


THE  MONARCH  BRICK  MAKER- 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.  have  made  improvements  in 
the  “Monarch”  machine  that  they  are  building  this  season, 
and  invite  the  closest  investigation  into  the  details  of  manu¬ 
facture.  They  claim  that  they  long  ago  learned  that  nothing 
can  be  too  good  in  this  class  of  machinery,  and  are  governed 
accordingly,  and,  in  building  this  machine,  claim  as  high  a 
class  of  workmanship  as  is  put  on  locomotives  and  other  high 
grade  heavy  machinery.  All  pins  are  of  fine  steel,  and  brass 
bushings  are  freely  used  where  needed.  Only  high  grade 
Babbitt  metal  is  used,  and  the  tubs,  angles,  shafts,  etc.,  are 
all  steel.  In  the  course  of  years  these  points  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated,  and  as  there  is  no  wear  of  the  main 
frame  of  the  machine,  it  can  easily  be  kept  in  perfect  repair 
indefinitely.  The  greatest  feature  of  this  machine  is 
the  peculiar  location  and  operation  of  the  presses,  this  cut 


showing  them.  The  great  advantages  are  recognized  at  a 
glance  by  those  familiar  with  the  faults  of  the  other  styles 
of  presses. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company’s  affable  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  J.  E.  Eastes,  recently  closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  B. 
F.  Webber,  president  of  the  Webber-Labahn  Brick  Company, 
for  two  more  of  their  largest  brickmaking  machines,  together 
with  the  accompanying  outfit  of  clay-prepax-ing  machinery, 
to  be  erected  this  spring.  This  will  enable  the  Webber- 
Labahn  Company  to  operate  during  the  coming  season  four 
of  Chambers’  largest  machines,  and  give  them  a  plant  second 
to  none  in  the  country  for  the  production  of  Chicago  building 
brick. 
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WERE  YOU  ONE  OF  THEM? 


STABLE  OF  CONTENTS.--# 


On  a  recent  day, 

And  by  many  a  way, 

A  straggling  brickmaking  crew 
Wandered  into  a  town 
Of  famous  renown 
And  held  a  sort  of  “hoo  doo.” 

If  one  of  these  tramps 
And  brickmaking  scamps 
It  happened  your  lot  to  have  been, 

Why,  just  pass  this  by 
With  the  wink  of  an  eye, 

For  you  know  all  about  it,  I  ween. 

If  you  was  not  one  of  those  tramps,  let  me  tell  you  you 
have  lost  a  hat  full  of  fun  and  a  barrel  full  of  information. 
So  far  as  the  shorthand  reporter  has  made  a  true  copy,  you 
can  take  the  information  kind  of  second-handed;  but  when 
it  comes  to  that  great  bureau  of  information,  the  lobby,  and 
especially  the  bar,  where  are  you  then? 

And  then,  just  think  of  the  fun,  and  taking  such  a  thing 
as  that  second-handed.  One  would  just  as  soon  expect  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  second-hand  wife  or  a  second-hand  baby  as 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  reading — 

That  the  Mayor  opened  his  heart, 

After  giving  the  policemen  a  tip, 

While  the  boys  turned  the  town  upside  down, 

And  then  downside  up,  with  a  flip. 

Perhaps  that  kind  of  fun  for  you— like  for  ourselves— is 
played  out,  and  you  had  rather  rest  at  night  under  “your 
own  vine  and  fig  tree.”  In  that  case  you  could  have  sat 
down  with  other  sober  brickmakers  at  the  “powwow”  and 
listened— 

While  Purington  told  us  a  story, 

Or  Gates  unbottled  a  pun, 

And  numberless  other  good  speeches 
In  brilliancy  dazzling  the  sun. 

No,  gentlemen;  all  you  fellows  that  stayed  at  home  made 
the  mistake  of  your  lifetime.  You  have  saved  a  few  paltry 
dollars,  but,  as  sure  as  you  live,  you  have  missed  getting 
rich— rich  because  of  the  sea  of  valuable  information  you 
could  have  there  received  and  stored,  and  from  the  profit 
gained  through  the  experience  of  others— rich  in  the  friend¬ 
ships  you  would  have  made  and  in  the  memory  of  good-fel¬ 
lowship  which  would  have  clung  to  you  through  life.  Now 
you  are  poor— a  lone  brickmaker,  wandering  like  the  blind 
bats,  of  which  there  are  so  many  on  your  yard.  We  are 
sorry  for  you,  but  never  mind.  The  crying  over  having  sat 
down  into  a  basket  of  eggs  will  not  make  the  hens  lay  two 
apiece  the  next  day.  The  better  way  is  to  set  out  and  coax 
the  rooster  to  turn  in  and  help  make  up  the  deficiency. 

In  the  same  way,  just  make  it  all  right  by  bringing  your 
wife  along  to  Atlanta,  and  if  we  have  missed  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you  this  year,  we  will  get  even  somehow  an¬ 
other  year,  when  we  see  your  better  half. 

“There’s  a  glorious  time  a-coming,  boys, 

A-coming  by  and  by,” 

Commingled  soon  will  be  our  joys 
Beneath  a  Southern  sky. 

We’ll  greet  each  other  as  of  old, 

With  hand,  and  heart,  and  eye, 

For  brotherhood  cannot  be  cold 

Beneath  a  Southern  sky.  ,T.  A.  S. 
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“BRICKMAKER’8  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep,  $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  fill  orders  for  the  E  lish  work  enti¬ 
tled  “THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICK,”  H.  Greyville  Montgomery,  $2.00. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.  111. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Tele£hone_Bufidln£ ,  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 
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Whitney,  H.  0 . 351 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 


Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co.418 
Anderson  F’dry  &  Mach.  Wks . 428 


Baird  &  Son,  H.  C . 414 

Bigelow,  A.  E . 409 

Brewer,  K.  &  Co . 413,  440 

Central  Machine  Works . 411 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 347,  444 

Craycroft,  Benj . 412 

Creager’s  Sons,  Jonathan . 419 

Drake’s  Standard  Mach.  Wks . 407 

Eagle  Iron  Works  . 409 

Fisher,  Wm . 431 

Fletcher,  S.  K . 422 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 439 

Heiser  &  Co.,  J.  W . 437 

Kells  &  Sons . 414 

Michigan  B.  &  T.  Mach.  Co . 424 

Means  &  Co.,  Jas . 412 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co . 424 

Ohio  Machine  Co . 411 


Penfield  &  Son,  J.  W . 429,  430 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A . 432,  441 

W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co .  405 

Raymond  &  Co.,  C.  W . 401 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Mach. Go. .410 

Stevenson  &  Co . 400 

Stedman’s  Machine  Works . 420 

Steele,  J.  C.,  &  Sou . 416 

Tallcott  &  Co.,  W.  E . 411 

Taplin,  Rice  &  Co . . 421 

The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co . 436 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co . 442,  443 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 4:15 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co . 446 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach. 

Mfg.  Co . 434 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co . 438 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co . 403,  447 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co . 433 

Williams  &  Co.,  M.  F . 423 

Wiles,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 420 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


Alsip,  Wm.  &S.  H . 427 

Chambers  Bros.  &  Co . 445 

Columbian  Pottery  &  Brick  Kiln 

Co . 409 

Conley  &  Wolfe . 426 

Eudaly,  W.  A . 362 

F.  Hundt  &  Co .  409 

Halgh,  H . 417 

Morrison  A  Co.,  R.  B . 361 

Morrison,  R.  B . 416 

Pike,  E.  M . 413 

Phillips,  S.  G . 410 


Reppell,  L.  H . 427 

Sercombe,  Son  &  Co . 416 

The  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg  Co . 363 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co . 425 

The  Standard  Dry  Klin  Co . 364 

The  Sharer  Dryer  &  Construct  ion 

Co . 348 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co . 360 

Wolff  Dryer  Co . 448 

Youngren,  P.  L . 425 

Zwermann,  Bargar  &  Co . 426 


Brick  Yard 


Arnold,  D.  J.  C . 415 

Borden,  Selleck  &  Co . 412 

Branch-Crookes  Saw  Co . 417 

Buck,  J.  A . 410 

Coldewe  &  Co.,  G . 412 

Carnell,  Geo . 419 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 423 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . 418 

Mock  Bros . 417 

Mershon  &  Co.,  W.  B . 349 


Supplies. 

McGraw’s  Bros.,  J.  A . 406 

Newton,  A.  H . 408 

Pickles,  Chas . 413 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co . 408 

The  Ball  Bearing  Car  Wheel  & 

Mfg.  Co . 419 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perfor¬ 
ating  Co.... .  349 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co420 
Wagoner,  M.  V.  B . 414 


Miscellaneous. 


Bauer,  H.  C . 411 

Carlin’s  Sons,  Thomas . 422 

Chandler  &  Taylor  Co . 412 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 411 

Clayton,  William . 412 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works414 

Fiske,  Homes  &  Co . 418 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . 416 

Ittner,  Anthony . 399 

Jackson  Bros . 412 

Link  Belt  Machine  Co .  407 

Main  Belting  Co . 421 


Overman  Wheel  Co . 414 

Ravenscroft,  W.  S . 406 

Ropkey-Ballard  Engraving  Co. ..413 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co . 425 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 408 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. ..413 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co . 410 

The  E  W.  Vanduzen  Co . . 410 

Valley  Iron  Works . 407 

Westbrook  &  Wells . 410 

Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 
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RAYMOND'S 


.OflYTONlAN  No.  1  B^ICK  MACHINE. 

The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


No.  1  COCDPOUND  GEARED  PUG  JVIIUIi. 


Brick  Machines, 

Cutting  Tables,  $ 

Bug  Mills,  $ 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


Disin  tegra  tors. 
Crushers, 

Dry  Bans, 


B  e-Presses 


Adapted  to 
AI.I,  USES. 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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THE  BUSINESS  MAN. 


How  does  the  happy  business  man 
Improve  each  shining  day! 

He’s  always  hustling  while  he  can 
To  make  his  business  pay. 

He  has  a  window  for  display, 

He  greets  you  with  a  smile; 

He  keeps  his  goods  in  neat  array, 

And  everything’s  in  style. 

Hard  times,  indeed,  he  does  not  know; 
He’s  learned  the  saying  wise: 

If  you  would  have  your  business  grow, 
Be  sure  and  advertise. 

And  so  he’s  always  feeling  gay, 

And  always  free  from  debt; 

And  when  there  comes  a  rainy  day, 

He’ll  not  be  in  the  wet. 

— Fame. 


Maryville,  Mo.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick 
plant.  i 

A  new  tile  factory  is  to  be  located  at 
Harvel,  Ill. 

Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  new 
brick  and  tile  factory. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  is  soon  to  have  a 
large  brick  manufactory. 

Edens  &  Croy  are  building  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

John  Dugan  is  going  to  enlarge  his 
brick  plant  near  Henderson,  Pa. 

Stoddard  Brothers,  Villisco,  la.,  are 
putting  in  some  new  machinery. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  to  be  built  at 
Ringham,  Minn.,  by  Taggart  &  Wendell. 

H.  A.  Nelson  will  start  in  the  tile 
business  this  spring  at  North  Cape,  Wis. 

The  Sidney  (O.)  Clay  Company  has 
been  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  ’tis  said,  will  soon  have 
a  new  brick  plant  with  a  daily  capacity 
of  30,000. 

The  town  of  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  wants 
a  brickyard  with  a  capacity  of  2,000,000 
per  annum. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Can¬ 
ton,  O.,  was  burned  recently.  Loss 
about  $20,000. 

G.  W.  Shaffer,  Spencerville,  O.,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  second-hand  engine 
and  tile  machine. 

W.  S.  Upham,  Coffey ville,  Kan.,  writes 
us  that  he  is  contemplating  going  into 
the  brick  business. 

The  Ogden  Brick  Company,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  purchase  a  sand- 
drying  stove  or  furnace. 

Geo.  H.  Smith,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y„  is 
in  the  market  for  a  machine  that  will 
pulverize  lime  pebbles 

Brown  &  Cochran’s  brickyard,  near 
Columbus,  Ga.,  was  the  scene  of  a  $2,500 
fire  the  9th  inst. 

W.  H.  Maltox  will  start  a  brickyard  at 
Heardmont,  Ga.,  will  operate  two  ma¬ 
chines  and  work  convict  labor. 

If  you  have  something  you  don’t  want 
or  want  something  you  haven’t  got  ad¬ 
vertise  in  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.,” 
columns. 


Mr.  Jas.  Brennan,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,J 
will  operate  a  brick  plant  at  Castleton, ' 
that  State,  the  coming  season. 

Wm.  Willun,  an  old  brickmaker  and 
honored  citizen  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  > 
at  his  home  in  that  city  the  22d  ult.  • 

f  j> 

Those  desiring  the  service  of  experi¬ 
enced  workmen  are  respectfully  referred 
to  our  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc.,”  col¬ 
umn. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has 
been  seriously  ill  for  several  weeks,  is 
now  convalescing,  and  hopes  to  be  at 
work  again  very  soon. 

H.  L.  Kelly,  of  Fisher,  Ill.,  writes 
for  a  sample  copy  of  Clay  Worker,  and 
adds  that  his  town  offers  inducements 
for  a  good  brick  factory. 


The  R.  H.  Savage  Brick  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Reading,  Pa.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  vitrified  brick.  R.  H. 
Savage  is  president,  L.  E.  Thompson  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  and  A.  Klose  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  Anderson  &  Barr  Clay  Company, 
Streator,  Ill.,  has  secured  a  contract  for 
two  and  a  quarter  million  pavers  for 
the  town  of  Aurora.  Mr.  Willard  Bea- 
han,  whose  portrait  appeared  on  page 
271  of  our  last  issue,  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Edward  Nicholson,  who  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating  a  brick  plant  at 
Steubenville,  O.,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Toronto  (O.)  Fire  Clay  Com¬ 
pany  and  intends  to  turn  out  a  superior 
quality  of  vitrified  brick. 


Mr.  Saul  W.  Eddy,  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Taunton  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  died  Feb.  24,  aged  78  years. 

The  brick  plant  of  Elcock  &  Sultza- 
berger,  Springfield,  Ill.,  which  was 
burned  a  month  or  more  ago,  has  been 
rebuilt  and  is  again  in  full  operation. 

The  Belmont  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
at  Martin’s  Ferry,  O.,  is  contemplating 
making  some  extensive  improvements 
which  will  require  new  machinery,  etc. 

Oakes  Brothers,  of  Schuyler,  Neb.,' 
have  purchased  the  tile  plant  of  Gelatt 
&  Hinman  at  Columbus  Junction,  la., 
and  will  operate  same  the  coming  sea-  •> 
son.  :  * 1 

ir*'} 

The  Parker-Russell  Fire  Brick  Com-)'"’ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  suffered  a  lossm? 
of  $50,000  by  fire,  which  destroyed  some’1- 
of  their  buildings  and  machinery  the 
4th  ult. 


Witter  &  Brisinger,  of  Bucyrus,  O., 
are  making  some  improvements  at  their 
brick  works  with  a  view  of  increasing 
their  capacity.  Among  improvements 
already  put  in  is  a  Potts  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000. 

Smith  &  Netherland,  Perry,  Mo.,  write 
that  a  good  bed  of  clay  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  that  place  and  that  the  city 
is  a  splendid  point  for  the  erection  of 
a  brick  plant,  and  desire  that  any  one 
looking  for  a  good  location  for  a  brick 
plant  communicate  wi+v.  them. 

A  brick  exchange  has  been  formed  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  will  be  known 
as  the  South  Bend  Brick  Exchange, 
through  which  all  brick  manufactured 
by  the  five  brick  manufactories  in  that 
city  will  be  sold,  the  secretary  of  the 
exchange  making  all  sales  and  collec¬ 
tions. 


Conrad  Clippert,  of  Detroit,  was  kept] 
from  attending  the  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Charles  j 
to  Miss  Hermine  Haass,  which  occurred} 
Feb.  12. 

The  firm  of  Avery  &  Bushnell,  brick| 
manufacturers,  of  Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  hast 
been  dissolved  and  the  business  will  be' 
carried  on  in  the  future  by  Jas.  D.  “ 
Avery.  » 

O.  K.  Moffitt,  Marion,  N.  C.,  is  organ¬ 
izing  a  company  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  near  there.  He  is  favorable  to  a 
Sword  machine  outfit,  and  desires  circu¬ 
lars.  etc. 

Chambers  Brothers’  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  furnishing  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  of  thirty  thousand  per  day  capacity 
to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  also  one  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

The  plant  of  the  Brady’s  Run  Fire 
Clay  Company  at  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
will  be  rebuilt  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  buildings  will  be  made  as  near  fire 
proof  as  possible. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Mari¬ 
etta,  O.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  large  building  and  paving  brick  plant 
near  that  town  Mr.  A.  L.  Grace  can 
give  particulars. 

Rogers  &  Park,  brick  manufacturers, 
have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  their  plant  at  Downington,  Pa.,  by 
which  they  will  be  enabled  to  consider¬ 
ably  enlarge  their  output.  i 

J.  W.  Shackelford  and  L.  D.  Sims,  of 
Des  Moines,  la.,  have  purchased  a  large 
tile  factory  at  Maxwell,  that  State,  and 
intend  operating  the  same  as  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit. 

Benjamin  S.  Thackera,  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  died  in 
that  city  the  21st  ult.  Mr.  Thackera  was 
77  years  old  and  had  been  engaged  in 
the  brick  business  for  many  years. 

Captain  Beals,  of  the  firm  of  Potter  & 
Beals,  brick  manufacturers  of  East 
Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  has  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  plant  to  his  partner,  who  will 
henceforth  have  full  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  .  1 


Many  brick  plants  are  now  being  over¬ 
hauled  and  put  in  order  for  the  coming 
season.  As  a  result  many  good  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  replaced  with  those  of 
larger  capacity.  Don’t  throw  them 
away  or  cart  to  the  scrap  pile,  but  sell 
them  through  an  ad.  in  the  “For  Sale” 
columns. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  new 
automatic  table  manufactured  by  The 
Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O.,  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  at  Canton,  and  the 
success  of  such  tests  has  been  most 
gratifying.  The  verdict  of  all  brick 
manufacturers  who  have  seen  the  table 
at  work  is  very  favorable 

The  Ohio  Machine  Company,  of  Mid- 
dleport,  O.,  manufacturers  of  the  Ajax 
Brick  Machine,  Big  Four  Repress,  also 
dryer  cars,  pug  mills,  etc.  (see  ad.,  page 
411),  say,  judging  from  the  number  of 
inquiries  thev  are  receiving  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  in  this  country, 
there  will  be  a  general  wakening  in  the 
brick  business  with  the  coming  of 
spring. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  engage  work¬ 
men  for  the  coming  season.  Owing  to 
the  shutting  down  of  so  many  factories 
throughout  the  land  very  many  good 
men  are  now  out  of  employment,  and 
consequently  are  looking  for  openings. 
Those  offering  permanent  situations  can 
secure  good,  efficient  men  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  See  our  “Wanted”  col¬ 
umns. 

Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  are  at  present 
at  work  upon  a  new  horizontal  delivery 
steam  press,  which  will  be  especially 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
ware  of  all  kinds,  including  drain  tile  of 
the  various  sizes  up  to  eighteen  inches, 
also  brick.  The  first  machine  will  likely 
be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next 
thirty  days,  and,  it  is  claimed,  will  pos¬ 
sess  special  advantages  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  classes  of  ware. 

The  works  of  the  Sheridan  (Ind.)  Brick 
Company,  of  which  our  neighbor,  Jesse 
C.  Adams,  is  president,  were  burned 
the  latter  part  of  February.  The  loss 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000,  with 
about  half  that  amount  of  insurance. 
Nearly  all  of  the  machinery  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  early 
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Important  and 

(not)  Confidential. 


An  Open  Letter  to  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  all 
American  Brickmakers.  . 


OLD  ADAGE^that  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,’’ 
holds  good  in  this  age  of  push  and  progress  as  never  before,  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  livening  up  a  bit,  that  we  are  always  on  hand  at  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  annual  Conventions. 

The  last  one  as  usual  seemed 
the  best  of  all — we  were  “in  it,” 
renewed  our  youth,  compared 
notes  with  our  fellow  manufac¬ 
turers  and  are  consequently  happy,  and 
now  we  are  again  at  home  in  our  own  little 
den,  busy  answering  communications  from 
those  who  are  looking  for  machinery  com¬ 
prising  Originality,  Simplicity,  Strength, 

Beauty  in  Design,  and  machinery  that 
will  produce  high  grade  brick  from  any 
clay  that  can  be  worked  by  the  plastic  process,  and  their  name  is  legion.  WONDER 
Machinery  is  of  that  sort,  and  every  clayworker  in  the  land  who  desires  to  be  in  the 
“push,”  should  at  once  write  for  full  particulars  regarding  the 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery,  Cunningham’s  Automatic  End  and  Side  Cut  Brick  Cut= 
ters,  Pug  Mills,  Clay  Elevators,  Clay  Crushers  and  Stone  Separators,  Winding  Drums, 
Clay  Cars,  Wheel  Barrows,  etc.,  etc.,  manufactured  by 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

CATALOG  FREE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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this  season.  Between  the  fire  fiend,  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  and  the  speaker- 
ship  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  State  Legislature,  Jesse  has  had  a 
lively  time.  As  a  chairman  he  was  a 
decided  success,  not  a  single  appeal  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  his  decisions  during  the 
entire  session— a  truly  remarkable 
record. 

The  citizens  of  Flushing,  Mich.,  are 
mourning  the  loss  of  the  fire-clay  plant 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  located 
at  that  place.  Upon  further  considera¬ 
tion  the  officers  of  the  company,  Jno. 
H.  Qualman,  R.  W.  Roberts  and  Isaac 
Bearinger,  have  decided  to  locate  at 
East  Saginaw,  side  tracks  being  run 
from  there  to  Flushing  over  which  the 
clay  will  be  shipped.  The  plant  will 
give  employment  to  100  men. 

J.  H.  Horner  writes  that  a  disastrous 
fire  came  near  wiping  out  the  little  town 
of  Astoria  recently.  The  fire  destroyed 
several  blocks  and  was  finally  stopped 
by  brick  buildings,  which  offered  no 
food  for  the  flames,  a  good  argument, 
Mr.  H.  thinks,  in  favor  of  brick  con¬ 
struction,  especially  for  small  towns 
that  have  no  fire  departments.  He 
thinks  the  fire  will  result  in  a  revival 
of  the  brick  business  there. 

The  name  of  the  Eureka  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
has  been  changed  to  the  Cayadutta 
Brick  Company.  A  new  company  has 
been  organized,  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  old  plant  and  in  the  future 
paving  brick  will  be  the  product  of  the 
new  plant.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  C.  S.  Cummings,  O.  L.  Ever¬ 
est,  C.  H.  Abbe,  E.  A.  Spencer  and  Al¬ 
bert  M.  Banker,  all  of  Gloversport, 
N.  Y. 

The  Busse-Heidecker  Brick  Company, 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  in  a  recent  letter  say: 
“In  1894  we  manufactured  about  five 
million  brick,  and  although  the  prices 
were  lower  than  in  the  preceding  season, 
we  are  able  to  show  a  handsome  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  weather  of  1894  was  splendidly 
adapted  for  making  brick.  We  experi¬ 
enced  only  one  rainstorm  that  seriously 
interfered  with  our  business.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  season  of  1895,  judging  from 
rumors,  is  very  bright.  Among  other 
buildings  there  will  be  built  a  large  dye 
house  for  a  cotton  factory  to  cost  $10.- 
000,  an  M.  E.  Church  South  to  cost  $30,- 
000  and  the  new  Roman  Catholic  cathe¬ 
dral  to  cost  about  $200,000.  We  wish 
you  and  the  Clay  Worker  success.  We 
inclose  our  check  for  same  for  1895.” 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  manufacturers  of  the 
famous  “Cummer  Dryers,”  are  placing 
a  great  many  of  their  direct  heat  hot  air 
apparatuses  for  drying  brick,  tile  and 
terra  cotta  ware.  By  their  system  they 
do  away  with  steam  boilers  and  steam 
pipes,  which,  of  course,  is  a  big  item 
in  itself.  Then  again  by  using  direct 
heat  as  they  do  in  drying  and  in  the 
way  they  apply  the  heat,  they  are  able 
to  make  a  saving  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  fuel  that  would  be  required  by 
any  other  system  in  doing  the  same 
amount  of  drying,  and  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  guarantee  results.  Their  pat¬ 
ent  direct  heat  hot  air  apparatus  can 
be  applied  to  any  system  of  tunnels  or 
dry  rooms.  They  request  those  who  are 
interested  to  correspond  with  them,  and 
invite  all  who  attend  the  Brickmakers’ 
convention  to  call  on  them  at  their  of¬ 
fices,  613-616  The  Arcade. 

Messrs.  Penfield  &  Son  report  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orders  for  early  delivery:  Up¬ 
right  stock  brick  machine  and  pug  mill 
for  Lorain,  O.;  No.  6  Special  Plunger 
brick  machine  for  Avery,  O.;  engine  and 
boiler,  upright  stock  brick  machine.  No. 
8  pug  mill,  18-incli  disintegrator,  sander, 
3-mold  dry  press  brick  machine,  9-foot 
dry  pan,  revolving  screen,  with  line 
shafting,  pulleys,  etc.,  for  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  two  No.  6  crushers  for  another 
party  of  the  same  city;  No.  15  plunger 
brick  machine.  No.  8  pug  mill.  No.  5 


crusher,  No.  2  repress,  winding  drum, 
elevators,  line  shafting,  etc.,  for  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.;  engine  and  boiler.  No.  7 
special  plunger  machine,  14-inch  disin¬ 
tegrator,  elevator,  line  shafting,  etc., 
for  Marysville,  Mo.;  No.  4  repress  and 
power  side  cut  cutter  for  Trenton,  N. 
J. ;  No.  10  auger  brick  machine  for  Chel¬ 
sea,  Mass.;  7-foot  dry  pan  and  power 
side  cut  cutter  for  Chilhowie,  Va. ;  4- 
mold  dry  press  for  Pittsburg,  Kan.;  2- 
mold  dry  press,  7-foot  dry  pan,  14-inch 
disintegrator,  screen,  line  shafting,  etc., 
for  Colfax,  Ill.:  power  side  cut  cutter 
for  Allegheny,  Pa.;  double  die  repress 
for  Boonville,  Ind.;  No.  8  down  cutting 
board  delivery  table  for  Lombard,  Ill.; 
4-mold  dry  press  brick  machine  for 
Zanesville,  O. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine 
Manufacturing  Company  write  that 
they  have  recently  completed  their  new 
erecting  department,  which  is  equipped 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  best  labor 
saving  tools  for  the  erection  of  their 
letter  “A”  machines,  as  well  as  of  all 
brickyard  supplies,  such  as  molds,  bar- 
rows  and  trucks.  They  have  recently 
received  some  large  ordeis  for  brick 
molds  to  be  delivered  for  the  spring 
trade.  Their  dove-tailed  molds,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  divisions 
cannot  sink,  no  matter  what  pressure 
is  placed  upon  them,  are  taking  well, 
and  are  proving  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  durable  mold  that  they  have  ever 
manufactured.  They  shipped  four  hun¬ 
dred  to  Rochester,  N.  Y„  one  week  re¬ 
cently,  and  have  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  booking  quite  a  number  of  orders  for 
new  mold  Sanders,  which  are  very  pop¬ 
ular.  They  think  the  outlook  is  very 
encouraging.  The  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
German  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  who 
have  heretofore  been  using  six  of  their 
letter  “B”  machines,  have  ordered  two 
of  their  letter  “A”  macuines,  with  com¬ 
plete  equipment.  They  are  also  placing 
in  working  order  a  complete  plant,  com¬ 
prising  their  letter  “A”  machine  and 
“Parry”  clay  screen,  for  the  Druid  Brick 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  will 
be  started  soon,  as  well  as  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  of  this  same  class  for  Messrs.  Mc- 
Cay  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Al¬ 
though  they  have  been  losing  little  or  no 
time  for  the  past  year,  they  have  lately 
been  forced  to  night  work  in  order  to 
fill  orders  recently  received. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


The  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and 
brick  has  been  practically  suspended  in 
this  region  since  the  holidays.  Each 
works  have  large  stocks  and  the  se¬ 
vere  winter  has  stopped  the  demand. 

The  long  promised  combination  of 

sewer  pipe  manufacturers  is  now  an 

assured  fact.  A  meeting  was  held  Jan. 
16  at  the  Sewer  Pipe  Exchange,  in  To¬ 
ronto,  O.  The  following  prominent  clay 
manufacturers  were  present:  A.  J. 

Baggs,  of  the  Royal  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Uhrichsville,  O.;  Alfred 
Lyth,  of  Lyth’s  Sons,  Wellsville,  O. ; 
Thos.  D.  Brown  and  J.  P.  Sherwood, 
of  Pittsburg  Clay  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  Brighton,  Penn.;  Chas.  M. 

O’Connor,  of  Lock  Haven  Clay  Works, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  T.  H.  Colman,  of  U. 
S.  Fire  Clay  Company,  New  Lisbon,  O.; 
Jas.  M.  Porter,  of  McMahan,  Porter  & 
Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. ;  W.  F. 
Dunspaugh  and  R.  M.  Francy,  of  the 
Great  Western  Fire  Clay  Company,  of 
Toronto,  O.;  T.  F.  Anderson,  of  Knowles, 
Taylor  &  Anderson,  East  Liverpool,  O.; 
J.  M.  Cooper,  of  Diamond  Fire  Clay 
Company;  T.  J.  Evans,  of  Uhrichsville 
Fire  Clay  Company,  Uhrichsville,  O.; 
C.  A.  Freeman,  of  Freeman  Fire  Clay 
Company,  Freemans,  O. ;  D.  J.  Ken- 
neddy  and  Capt.  Chas.  Young,  of  Ken- 
neddy,  Kling  &.  Co.,  Toronto,  O. ;  J.  W. 
Roller  and  E.  E.  Francy,  of  Jno.  Fran- 
cy’s  Sons  &  Co.,  Toronto,  O. ;  S.  B.  and 
W.  B.  Goucher,  of  the  Calumet  and 
Empire  Fire  Clay  Company,  Empire,  O.; 
P.  Connor,  of  the  Excelsior  Sewer  Pipe 
Works,  Elliottsville,  O.  An  adjourned 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Monongahela 


House,  in  Pittsburg,  Feb.  6.  It  was 
agreed  to  abolish  rate  cutting,  and  ad¬ 
vance  prices  to  a  small  degree — about  5 
per  cent.  The  officers  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  are:  T.  F.  Anderson,  President;  Al¬ 
fred  Lythe,  Vice  President;  C.  A.  Free¬ 
man,  Secretary,  and  Thos.  B.  Brown, 
Treasurer.  The  offices  of  the  new  com¬ 
bination  will  be  in  Pittsburg. 

The  Enterprise  Pottery  Company,  of 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  was  chartered  Jan. 
22.  Capital,  $30,000.  The  directors  are 
Frederick  G.  and  Chas.  A.  Barker,  of 
New  Brighton,  and  W.  F.  Lloyd,  of 
Pittsburg. 

The  Sebring  Pottery  Company,  of  East 
Liverpool,  has  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $60,000  to  $100,000. 

The  potters  of  East  Liverpool  are  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  an  elegant 
clubhouse  as  a  permanent  headquarters. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  stock 
has  already  been  subscribed. 

Andrew  Williamson  retires  from  the 
management  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Clay 
Company,  Toronto,  O.,  having  sold  his 
stock  to  Wm.  McGiffert,  who  succeeds 
him  as  President  and  General  Manager. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  an  option  on  a  val¬ 
uable  clay  land,  and  will  have  a  new 
paving  brick  plant  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  broke  ground 
Jan.  15  for  a  large  three-story  brick 
business  block,  35  feet  front  by  90  feet 
back.  The  building  will  be  used  as  a 
company  store,  and  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Thos.  McConville, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  company. 

At  the  stockholders’  meeting,  Jan.  23, 
the  following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected:  John  Mack,  President;  G.  B. 
Bcren,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager, 
and  M.  J.  Powers,  Secretary.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  directors:  Jno.  Mack, 
G.  B.  Boren,  M.  J.  Powers,  Jas.  Mack, 
Joseph  Mack. 

This  company  has  the  reconstruction 
of  their  Rocky  Side  Plant,  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  well  under  way,  and  it 
will  be  in  full  operation  by  May  1.  Very 
little  of  the  old  machinery  could  be  util¬ 
ized.  This  company  has  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  John  Por¬ 
ter  Brick  Works  at  Kenilworth,  W. 
Va.  The  lease  of  these  works  was  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  Feb.  8  by  the  receiver, 
and  D.  F.  Vorhees,  representing  the 
Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  leased 
the  works  for  $189  per  month  until  sold 
by  order  of  the  court.  The  acquisition 
of  this  works  greatly  increases  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  this  company. 

The  Great  Western  Fire  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Toronto,  the  Calumet  Fire  Clay 
Company,  Calumet,  O.,  and  Lythe’s 
Sons’  Works,  at  Wellsville,  O.,  are  at 
present  building  large  additions  to  their 
present  buildings,  and  adding  much 
new  machinery  with  a  view  toward  in¬ 
creasing  their  capacity.  BUCKEYE. 


ROADBEDS  OF  CLAY. 


Our  roads  would  now  be  in  better  and 
more  serviceable  condition  if  all  the 
public  work  had  been  done  to  secure 
properly  constructed  roadbeds  without 
metaling— roadbeds  of  clay,  thoroughly 
underdrained,  with  sufficient  sluices, 
either  of  iron  pipe  or  clay  tile,  protect¬ 
ed  at  the  openings  with  masonry,  the 
clay  crowned  so  as  fb  free  the  road 
from  water,  well  compacted  with  the 
roller,  and  the  roads  so  located 
that  no  grade  need  be  more  than  3  feet 
to  the  100.  If  we  had  such  roadbeds, 
they  would  be  as  permanent  as  any 
structure  made  by  the  hands  of  man. 
The  material  will  not  decay.  It  will 
bear  up  any  load  that  horses  can  pull. 
It  is  smooth,  firm  and  elastic.— Col.  D. 
W.  McClung,  in  Good  Roads. 
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The  RICHARDSON 

- - - - -  SCREEN 

U/ILL  screen  more  fine  clay,  with  less  power  and  less  cost  for  repairs,  than  any 
screen  ever  before  offered  to  the  brickmaking;  industry,  and  can  be  cleaned  easier 
when  in  motion  than  when  at  rest.  This  is  not  the  most  expensive  screen  on  the  market, 
but  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it  in  operation  to  be  the  best. 

We  have  been  screening  clay  for  the  past  ten  years  and  have  built  stationary  screens, 
revolving-  screens  and  shaking  screens  of  various  forms,  but  the  screen  here  offered  to 


the  public,  which  we  have  been  using-  the  past  year,  embodies  the  best  results  of  our 
experience  and  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be  improved. 

We  also  make  a  wire  brush  and  steel  scraper  especially  for  cleaning  screens. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  subject  send  for  our  little  book,  “Screening 
Clay,”  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Wateh  This  Page  Evepy  jVlonth  fop  ImppoVed  JVIaehinepy. 

W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 

800  Cuy  ahoga  Building.  l-«iT  ■  TVTX^>. 
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AMONG  DETROIT  BRICKMAKERS. 


Goldner  Bros.,  it  is  said,  have  sold 
out  entirely  since  the  new  year.  Their 
capacity  is  several  million. 

Mr.  Jacob  Daniel,  of  Daniel  Bros., 
while  passing  down  the  steps  of  his 
residence,  slipped  and  fell,  breaking 
three  ribs. 

Genial  John  C.  McDonald,  Detroit’s 
only  tilemaker,  who,  several  weeks  ago, 
suffered  a  broken  ankle,  is  able  to  be 
about. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new 
Central  High  School,  a  building  using 
3,000,000  brick.  Work  will  go  on  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Prices  thus  far  remain  unchanged, 
selling  common  at  $5,  select  at  $5.50  and 
stock  at  $6.  But  a  raise  may  take  place 
at  any  time. 

Save  your  arch  brick.  There  is  a  fad 
in  Detroit  which  promises  to  develop 
greatly  for  arch  brick,  mixed  with  brick 
of  other  color,  for  exterior  finish. 

The  new  postoffice  is  fast  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  a  towering  structure.  The 
inside  partition  walls  required  upwards 
of  2,000,000  brick,  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Hall  &  Wolf  Company. 

On  Jan.  23  Grand  Master  Phillips,  of 
the  P.  and  A.  M.,  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  an  imposing  build¬ 
ing,  eight  stories  high,  with  stone  trim¬ 
mings. 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that 
several  costly  engine  houses  will  be 
erected  by  the  fire  department  in  the 
early  spring,  made  of  all  hard  brick, 
with  stock  brick  for  exterior  finish. 

Brickmakers  who  have  seen  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Building,  a  ten-story  structure, 
supplied  by  the  Hall  &  Wolf  Company, 


and  the  first  of  its  kind  to  appear  in 
Detroit,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  building  has  settled  and  caused  a 
crack  in  the  east  wall. 

Judging  from  the  way  the  market  has 
improved  since  the  new  year,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  by  spring  there  will  be  but 
a  small  supply  on  hand,  and  those  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  any  at  that  time 
may  command  a  fancy  price.  There 
are  at  present  about  30,000,000  brick  on 
the  market. 

Detroit  brickmakers  are  jubilant  over 
a  bill  now  before  the  Legislature  to  re¬ 
peal  the  charter  of  the  Detroit  and  Sa¬ 
line  plank  road.  This  toll  road  has  for 
years  past  charged  brick  teams  at  the 
rate  of  13  cents  per  load  of  1,500  brick, 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  amounted 
to  several  hundred  dollars  to  a  single 
brickmaker.  DOROTHY  DALE. 


\\T  ANTED— To  buy  clay  granulator  and 
YY  clay  mixing  machine;  also  10,000 
wooden  pallets.  H.  W.  CLASSEN  &  CO., 
3  1  d  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE.  One  F.  D.  Cummer  Son  &  Co. 

Clay  Dryer,  No. 3.  In  good  order.  Only  been  in 
use  a  few  months.  Messenger  &  Raney, 

12  3  d  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

HaT’Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE — Ironclad  dryer,  complete.  Al¬ 
most  new  and  a  good  dryer.  Will  sell 
cheap.  DETROIT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 
3  1  d  885  River  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


J~  ANTED — A  superintendent  for  a  fire 
brick  factory  in  New  Jersey.  Address 
JOHN  E.  FOSTER. 

3  1d  17  Elizabeth  st.,  New  York  City. 


T  ANTED — Situation  as  brickyard  super¬ 
intendent  or  burner.  Good  solid  ref¬ 
erences. 

3  1  d  J.  M.,  care  of  Clay- Worker. 


1JOR  SALE— One  Quaker  Brick  Machine. 

*  Good  as  new.  Three  trucks  and  3,500  pal¬ 
lets  and  17  moulds,  used  but  three  months. 

Address  WM.  GEHRET, 

3  1c  5th  and  Lehman  Sts, 

Lebanon,  Leb  Co.,  Pa. 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft, 

|  OCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

*  •••  •  You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 

your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 

W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E.,  Ridway,  Penn. 


McGRAW  BROS. 

Prepared  FELT  ROOFING 

Is  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Write  us  for  price  delivered  at 
your  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Water  Proof.  Fire  Proof.  Storm 
Proof.  We  have  the  best  and  cheapest  roof.  Can  be  put  on  by  ordi¬ 
nary  workman.  Coating,  Tin  Caps  and  Nails  with  every  Roll. 


Send  Tor  32  Page  Pamphlet 

and  Samples,  free  by  Mail. 


H.  L.  McGraw, 
G.  W.  McGraw, 
E.  C.  McGraw, 


Cor.  Lacock  and  Sandusky  Sis.,  ALLEGHENY  city,  Pfl. 
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LINK'BELT#ACHINERYC0. 

ENGINEERS^FOUNDEks- M/(^HINISTS 

HICAGO,  V^\A. 

CITY  «Ai?ES  OFFICE,  21  &  *3  S.  JEFFERSON  ST 
new  oceans.  3i6  a  yz  st.  Charles  st. 

LINK-BELT  LAMpf^S^ING  MACHINERY 

TOR  K/NDJ-tfto-^LL  CLASSES  OF 

FREIGHT,  CEREA^^ES,  RAW  &  MANUF’R’D.  PRODUCTS. 
Special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 
’’Standard*4  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers, 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves. 

Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO..  Philadelphia  &  New  York. 


\1  J  a  jn  t  ii  d  -  second-hand  machinery, 
IT  semi-dry  or  dry  brick  machine  and 
stradle  truck  to  carry  brick  from  hack  to 
kiln.  EDWARD  ARCHER, 

3  1  cm  Mitchell,  Can. 

TTT  ANTED — Situation  as  foreman  or  burn- 
YY  er  by  young  man  with  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  brick  business.  Up  or  down-draft 
kilns.  Good  references.  Address  BOX  214, 

3  1 1pm  Humphrey,  Neb. 


WANTED— Practical  man  to  superintend 
brick  and  tile  works.  Good  situation 
for  right  man.  Address 

THE  BICKNELL  TILE  AND  BRICK  CO., 
3  1c  Bicknell,  Ind.  (Capital  stock,  $10,000.) 

It  OR  SALE— Complete  stoneware  plant, 
clay  inexhaustible  and  of  finest  quality. 
vVould  lease  or  sell  part  interest.  Address 
SIOUX  CITY  BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS, 
3  1  d  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

It  OR  SALE — First-class  brick  plant  in 
good  working  order.  Machinery,  boiler 
and  engine  practically  new.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  on  application.  AYRES  BROS., 
Toms  River  Brick  Works, 

3  1c  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

WANTED — To  contract  with  parties  de¬ 
siring  the  latest  improved  steam  tun¬ 
nel  brick  and  tile  dryer.  Cheap  to  construct 
and  operate,  and  gives  desirable  results. 
Address  L.  P.  BATTEFELD, 

3  1c  Bucyrus,  O. 


Complete  Steam 
— — Power  Plants. 


sav  e  coai  I  By  QBiluciDg  Your  Steam  Consumption 

Make  Money  j  33  1-3  Per  Cent. 


WANTED— Situation  by  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer  and  draughtsman,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  architecture  and  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  brick  and  tile  manufacturing.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  J.  HURTER,  M.  E„ 

3  1  o  819  Marshall  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TXT  ANTED — We  want  two  good  experi- 
YY  enced  men  to  go  on  the  road  for  us 
to  sell  our  brick  and  tile  dryers.  Only  hus¬ 
tlers  with  references  need  appiy. 

THE  F.  D.  CUMMER  &  SON  CO., 

3  1  d  Cleveland,  O. 

ANTED— A  brick  molder  to  mold  by 
IT  t'he  thousand;  steady  employment,  or 
will  contract  with  a  reliable  man  to  mold 
and  set  my  output,  2,500,000.  Address 

COLUMBIA  BRICK  WORKS, 

3  2  d  P.  O.  Box  447,  New  Orleans,  La. 


TXT  ANTED— A  first-class  common-brick 
IT  maker  to  take  charge  of  yard.  Must 
understand  every  detail  thoroughly.  Refer¬ 
ence  required.  Address  J.  F.  S., 

No.  9  Builders’  Exchange, 

3  1  lp  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


X XT  ANTED— A  practical,  energetic  fore- 
VY  man  who  understands  up  and  down- 
draft  kilns  and  the  manufacture  of  front 
and  ornamental  dry-press  brick.  First-class 
references  required.  Address  BOX  37, 

3  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


17  OR  SALE — One  No.  4  Brewer  brick  and 
.  tile  machine,  all  complete;  price  $100. 
One  20-horse-power  engine,  all  complete  for 
running  same;  $100  on  board  cars  here.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  GILLEN, 

3  1  d  Cantrall,  Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 


XXT  ANTED— By  a  thorough  continuous- 
VV  kiln  man,  eighteen  years’  experience 
in  operating  varieties  of  continuous  systems, 
in  setting  and  burning  all  kinds  of  clay 
products  and  lime,  with  best  successful 
methods,  position  as  head  burner.  Address 
311  RINGOFEN,  care  Clay-Worker. 
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]7  OR  SALE— Whole  or  part  interest  in  a 
.  machine-made  brickyard  in  the  best 
town  of  its  size  in  Illinois.  There  will  be  a 
great  demand  for  brick  this  year.  Practical 
man  preferred.  All  ready  to  start  machines 
going  when  we  are  confident  that  we  have 
the  right  man  for  the  place.  Address 

MONMOUTH  BRICK  CO., 

3  14  Monmouth,  Ill. 


OR  SALE  or  to  let,  at  Epping,  N.  H., 
a  brickyard,  including  the  machines, 
irge  engine  and  boiler,  pallets,  shed,  bam, 
ouse  and  large  shanty.  Shed  will  hold 
iree  millions.  Best  of  clay,  tempering  and 
lolding  sand.  Railroad  switch  runs  into 
ard.  Easy  terms  given  to  responsible 
arty.  Address  BOX  53, 

31  d  Garnerville,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

7  OR  SALE— Potts  &  Co.  soft  mud  machin- 
^  ery,  consisting  of  a  brick  machine  with 
)t  extra  castings  and  twenty-four  good 
rick  molds,  a  sander  and  a  12x1  o  Erie 
team  engine,  all  in  good  order.  Changing 
o  the  stiff  mud  process  is  the  reason  for 
ffering  this  outfit.  Also  10,000  good  cypress 
rick  pallets.  Call  in  person  or  address  by 
Ater  to  RIVERSIDE  BRICK  WORKS, 

32  d  Foot  Austerlitz  st.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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FOR  SALE.  Horse-power  brick  machine  in 
good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 

1  tf  3p  North  Haven,  Conn. 


IxOR  SALE -A  desirable  brick  yard  property 
.  with  unexcelled  natural  facilities.  Con¬ 
venient  to  market.  A  bargain.  Address 
“B,”E.  B.  Dillingham’s  Agency, 

3 1  d  Hartford,  Conn. 


ITiOR  SALE.  Miller  Hand  Press  for  repress- 
ing  standard  brick.  Size  of  Die  8%x4 %. 
Only  used  short  time.  Price  $50  cash 

Address,  W.  B.  Harris  &  Bro., 

2  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

ixOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Also 
F  ent  re  tilema kers  outfit  at  Melvin,  Ill  ,  which 
may  be  operated  ihereor  removed  iherefrom. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

12  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


XT/"  ANTED  SITU  ATION  as  foreman  by  sober 
\\  man,  16  years’ experience  in  the  business 
or  as  burner  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood  or  oil, 
up  or  down  draft  kilns.  Can  give  good_  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  Box  35, 

3  1  c  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


a 


.v  ANTED  Situation  a^  superintendent  by 
\  \  practical  man  in  sewer  pip' ,  tin  br  t  k,  fire¬ 
proof.  paving  brick.  (  mi  equina;  d  run  thesame 
Good  kuim  iedge  of  men.  uood  references. 

Addiess,  Box  23 

1  1  ip 


Care  “Clay-Worker.’ 


I,xQRS\LE  One  Leader  Brick  and  Tile  Ma- 
.  ciiine;  also,  Engine  and  Boiler  20  to  3f  H. 
P.  H  ive  been  in  use  but  3  months  All  in  A  1 
condition  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  Elmwood  Brick  and  I’ili  Co, 

2s  tf  2p  Elmwood,  Illinois- 

IyORS  iLE  VERY  CHE AP—  First-class  brick 
plant  35,000  daily  capacity,  best  distribut¬ 
ing  point  1  1  Western  Iowa,  good  established 
snipping  trade.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Satis¬ 
factory  reasons  given.  iddress 
s  tf  d  Bank,  care  Clay- Worker. 


I^ORSALE.  No. 8  Brewer  Machine  with  Pug 
Mill  attached,  in  lirst-class  order,  run  only 
two  months.  Full  set  of  duplicate  parts. 
Never  been  used.  For  particulars,  address 

V.  C.  Badham, 

2  3cm  Columbia,  S.  C 


1,^  OR  SALE — Good  steam  yard,  including 
all  fixtures,  drying  sheds,  pallets,  kilns, 
etc.,  Creager’s  grand  automatic  machine 
and  pug  mill,  with  conveyor,  15-horse-power 
Atlas  engine,  etc.,  for  sale  cheap.  Address 
3  2  dm  FILE,  care  Clay- Worker. 


W 


ANTED.  Situation  as  foreman  or  mana¬ 
ger  of  brick  works  by  a  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  and  reliable  man  of  many  years  experi¬ 
ence  Understands  all  madern  methods  of 
manufacture.  Can  furnish  best  of  reference. 

Address  Master, 

3  tr  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


II  ORTVILLE,  INDIANA,  is  a  most  desir- 
1  able  location  for  a  large  brick  -plant. 
The  best  of  clay  in  abundance,  on  railroad, 
natural  gas  for  fuel,  the  nearest  gas  town 
to  Indianapolis.  To  satisfactory  party  sub¬ 
stantial  inducements  will  be  given.  Address 
J.  L.  MOTHERSHEAD, 

3  1  d  Fortville,  Ind. 


Ij^OR  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  brickyard 
outfit,  consisting  of  two  Wiles  Machines, 
two  Tempering  Wheels,  two  Sanders,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Gearing,  Trucks  and  Barrows  ;  all  in 
first-class  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  con¬ 
solidation  of  yards. 

Mechanicville  Brick  Company, 

2  3d  Mechanicville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  A  Simpson  4-Mold  Brick  Press 
of  the  latest  pattern,  used  only  a  short 
time  and  practically  the  same  as  a  new 
machine.  A  big  bargain  for  any  one  contem¬ 
plating  an  investment  in  a  dry  clay  press. 
Address, 

New  York  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
Office:  225  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1  tf  d  Works :  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FIRE  CLAY  AND 
SILICA  BRICK  WORKS.  Advertis¬ 
er  having  had  the  management  of  impor¬ 
tant  works,  manufacturing  both  fire  clay 
and  silica  brick,  for  upwards  of  20  years, 
in  England  and  this  country,  including  the 
largest  and  best  known  in  the  latter,  is  open 
for  re-engagement.  Have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  chemistry  of  fire  clays,  the  vari¬ 
ous  requirements  as  to  the  composition  of 
refractory  goods  for  all  metallurgical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  ev¬ 
ery  detail  of  the  manufacture,  including 
both  coal  and  producer  gas  kilns.  First- 
class  references.  Address  BOX  8, 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


GHBRIPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  riACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Manager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


FACTS. •(<$-• 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  lias  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  tne  patent  the  number  o'  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured  ” 
Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


The  TURNER.VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clay  working  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick  Press 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(IjOTTXD’S  PiLTEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  when¬ 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOlt KINGTON’,  CONNECTICUT. 
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BRICK  MACHINERY. 


One  Horse  Power.  Capacity  12,000,  10,500  and  6,000 
per  day.  Least  requirements  necessary.  Trucks  and 
moulds  lurnished.  All  machines  set  up  and  started,  pur¬ 
chasers  are  not  required  to  pay  for  them  until  they  do 
good  work.  For  particulars  address 

A.  E.  BIGELOW,  Spaulding,  Ill. 


OUR. 

NEW 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

“NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD.  ’ 


j1**  *«»**■'  in-r  * 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


NEW  -*ND" 


NOVEL, 


Th.e  Columbian  Pottery 
•^land  Brick  Kiln. 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 
THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY 


TDe  Best  Kiln  For  Vitrifying 
Paving  Brick  and  Blazing.. .. 


The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 


A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 


Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 


Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  0  BRICK  KILN  CO..  Dex  Chicago,  AirjL. St 


|)AKTNEK  WANTED — With  *25,000  cash  to 
I  take  one-half  Interest  In  well  equipped 
plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Capac¬ 
ity  of  dry  press  20,000  per  day;  capacity  of  stiff 
mud  machine  25, OoO  per  day  all  in  successful 
operation.  Excellent  trade,  both  water  and 
railroad  facilities,  abundance  of  clay  which 
burns  a  bright  red.  The  plant  is  situated  In 
a  rapidly  improving  town  In  Louisiana  and 
the  demand  for  the  material  is  in  advance  of 
the  supply.  Address  Paying  Investment, 

2s  tf  d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


mO  NEW  BRICKMAKERS.  If  you  want  to  save 
money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  your  clay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  you  will  send  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  prepaid,  I  will  make  a' true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars.  Address,  J.  W  Crary,  Jr., 
Bluft  Springs,  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 


QECOND  HAND  MACHINERY.  We  offer  the 
following  second-hand  machinery  eheap  for 
cash : 

One  Wallace  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

On“  Acme  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 

One  Hoosier  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  Hoosier  Auger  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

One  Bucyrus  Crusher. 

One  Hoosier  Crusher. 

One  Cunningham  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  In 
good  order. 

One  Adrian  Automatic  Cutting  Table,  in  good 
order.  The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co. 

8  tf  d  Decatur,  Ill. 

See  our  Advertisement  on  page  438. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works  of  this  City  and  have  for  sale  the  en¬ 
gine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys,  belting, 
brick  machines,  disintegrators,  screens  and 
elevators,  pipes,  doors  and  frames,  bearings 
and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up  four  complete 
kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers,  brick  trucks, 
wheel  barrows,  and  about  5,000  feet  of  light 
rails  and  miscellaneous  tools.  We  will  sell  the 
entire  plant,  whole,  or  in  part.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  if  you  need  anything  In  the  above 
line  and  we  will  give  you  low  prices.  Address 
Schoellhorn-A lbrecht  Machine  co., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TO  TEACHERS. 


The  Vandalia  Line  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  to  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the 
National  Educational  meeting  in  July. 
See  that  your  tickets  read  via  this  line. 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 


For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 
Tile,  Etc. 


WE  have  had  many  years  experience  in 
building  terracotta,  brick  and  the  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 


F.  Hl’NDT  &  CO., 

8oi  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Pattent  Disintegrators. 

One  '24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  disintegrators  of  different 
makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  upright  engine. 

One  6x8  upright  engine. 

One  pair  I4xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-cot  ed  engine. 

One  10x16  slide-valve  engine. 

One  12x24  slide-valve  engine. 

One  16x30  slide-valve  engine. 

One  18x30  riding  cut-oflf  engine 
Two  pair  mining  engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction,  5-inch 
discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction,  4-inch 
discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  4-inch  suction 
3-lnch  discharge. 

One  double-acting  steam  pump,  3-inch  suction 
2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  pumps. 

One  Gates  rock  crusher. 

Two  builder’s  hoisting  engines,  with  boilers. 

One  portable  engine  and  boiler  on  wheels. 

Eight  stationary  boilers,  different  sizes. 

Two  hydraulic  elevators. 

One  Steam  elevator 

One  4-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  large  pipe,  valves,  etc  ;  also,  shafting, 
pullevs.  hangers,  belting  and  supplies  of  every 
description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 

Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 

10  tf  d  609  and  610  North  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  <fc  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N. Y 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


VANDUZEN  8jetm  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

lO  SIZES. - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
ost$7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO, 

102  to  108  G.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


FREB/ 

To  Christian  Endeavors 

POCKET  GUIDE 
.  .  .  and  MAP  of 

Tlie  Convention  City. 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Big 
Four  Route  have  issued  a  very  convenient 
and  attractive  Pocket  Guide  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  who  will  send  three 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  mailing  charges 
to  the  undersigned.  This  pocket  Guide 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
the  Society  who  contemplates  attending  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  as  it  shows 
the  location  of  all  depots,  hotels,  churches, 
institutions,  places  of  amusement,  prominent 
buildings,  street-car  lines,  etc.,  etc.  Write 
soon,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  —  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Incomparable  Economy. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONLY 

FOR  HEATING. 

Noi“Back  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stifl  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes  ! ! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  may  be  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


S.  C,  PHILLIPS.  Agepatentee,  161  Grand  St..  Rahway,  IN.  J 


# 


J.  A.  BUCK’S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


BUCK  WINS. 


Buck’s  Title  to  Patent  No. 
301,087  sustained  by  the 
p.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
Nov.  7,  1894,  in 
Newton  vs.  Rider. 


Purchasers  of  B  ck’s  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  be  sued  by 
Newton. 

All  othei  patents  formerly 
owned  by  the  Newtons  were 
sold  at  a  Receiver’s  sale  and 
are  now  owned  by  J.  A.  Buck, 
who  is  also  the  only  party 
authorized  to  use  a  "spring- 
controlled  feed-rack. 

Those  who  purchase  Cham¬ 
pion  machines  from  any  party 
other  than  J.  A.  Buck  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  suit  for 
infringement  and  damages. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J.  A. 'BUCK,  No,  76  Oneida  St„  COHOES,  N.  Y. 
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1)0  NOT  BUY  »  -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SofTclay  BRICE  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Oars. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on. Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Brick  pup = 


REPRESSES. 


^HIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5'  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226-236  Abbey  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Thg  “HJKX"  Brick  Machine 


m. 


DESIGNER 
^WOOD  ENGRAVER. 


?*tira&xrx: wO 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR  - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY  :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


-Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arr 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  8:00  am  *  7:00 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . =:'l  1 : 50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:45 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  Is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


^^f[bUISVIlLE.WTwAlBAMYmCHICA60 

the  SHORT  LINE  t« 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

mr  A  )TTTFA.CT  VBERa. 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachlne,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  >  A  /f  i  rl  <-l  1  -r—4-  j  ^ 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  j  iVIiauiepOrt,  WIllO 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER 


AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

UUHST  AND  flOKTHGUHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 


When  writing  to  advertisers 

Mention  the  CLAY  WORKER. 


1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A.. 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  O.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 


We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


To  CAPITALISTS:  a™ 

Owners  of  CLAY  BEDS,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON, 

Potter’s  Chemist, 

* - 6o  Butler  Street,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

GIVES  special  attention  to  the  analyz¬ 
ing  of  clays,  hint  spar  and  all  materi¬ 
als  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  pot¬ 
tery,  sanitary  ware  and  brick.  Clay  beds 
examined  and  if  necessary  experiments 
made  on  the  spot,  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  clay.  After  twenty-live  years  of 
experience  as  a  manufacturer  and  potter’s 
chemist,  Wm.  Clayton  has  now  given  up 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  analytical  chem¬ 
istry  as  it  is  applied  to  clays,  etc.,  their 
compounding  and  manipulation  and  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Mr.  Clayton  gives  opinions  and 
practical  advice  to  those  intending  to 
build  and  operate  potteries  and  can  fur¬ 
nish  bodies,  glazes,  etc.,  etc.  Particulars 
on  application. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


HAN:TcdH,NE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Gould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Slxllt  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


STRONG,  WELL  -  BUILT,  SERVICEABLE 

STEAM  ENGINES 

12  to  too  Horse- Power. 

Adapted  to  heavy  continuous  work.  Every  Engine 
tested  under  full  load. 

Suitable  Tubular  i  Firebox  BOILERS 

8®”For  descriptive  catalogue  address 

CHANDLER  &  THYLOB  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


-POB- 


Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 


For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cotton-Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipk  and  Tile  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  24.  1887. 


Borden,  beLleck  dc  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen— We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ol  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


B01^DE$,  JSEMiECK  §  C0.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  OHIOAGO 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


Tfar  '  - 

p  1 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 
/HJ'Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  GO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


EAGLE  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steam  power 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalla,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 


Manufacture 


CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 


SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 


Also  Furnish 


CLUTCHES, 


RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


RsIIer,  Steel  Draer.  Celle  and  Sp  till  Chains. 

ELEVATING 

CONVEYING 

MACHINERY 

rO*  B  A  HOE  I  NO  MATERIAL  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 


For  long  *  short  distance  Conveying. 

163  Washington  SL,  N.  Y. 

Bond  for  Catalogue,  i 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 

^  Patented  April *13, 1886,  June  12 

^  •©©©  %.  1888  No?.  "  1891. 


nore  Than  loop  Now  Stand  as 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  Q.  h.  ETTLA,  Agt.  1 
Harietta,  Pa.  j 


Cdeqoa,  III.  - 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  machines, 
2SIZES  0F-DIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,F(E--PRESSES, 

Stone-9xtracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARR0WS,TRUC1\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\pletbBric^orTi  lb  Outfits 


By  using  the  HOOK  all  evil 

effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


pLORIDA 

1  And  the  Sunny  South 


4  4 


BIG  FOUR 


<  » 


FROM 


BEST 

LINE, 


CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS, 

PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CLEVELAND,  COLUMBUS, 
SANDUSKY,  BENTON  HARBOR 


and  Intermediate  Points. 

Solid  Vestibuled  Trains, Elegant  Coaches, Buffet 
Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars 

To  Cincinnati, 

Where  DIRECT  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with 
Solid  Trains  with  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  ,©ueen 
&  Crescent  Route,  and  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railway  to 

Hot  Springs.  Old  Point  Comfort 

and  all  points  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 

and  all  points  in  Florida. 

NEW  ORLEANS, 

and  all  principal  Southern  Cities. 


Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between 
ST.  LOUIS  ana  WASHINGTON 
Via  Big  Four  and  C.  &  O.  Routes. 


TOURISTS  RATES  IN  EFFECT. 


E.  O.  McCormick,  D.  B.  flartln, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

Big  Pour  Route,  Cincinnati  O. 
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n.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SLIP  CLAY  |  ±; )  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


ALL  FOR  sc.! 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DAISY. 

THE  RACES  ON  THE  NEVA. 

THE  PLAYERS  AT  CHESS. 
ETCHINGS:  AFTERWARDS. 

The  MAN  WHO  WAS  NEVER  FOUND. 
AN  ORIGINAL  ASSESSOR. 

And  other  sketches  are  to  be  found  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Chanddee  Book  published  by 
the  Passenger  Department  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R. 
R.  Only  a  few  copies  left.  Send  in  your  ad¬ 
dress  and  sc.  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  you 
same  day  order  is  received.  Address  Chanddee 
Department,  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

ALL  FOR  5c. 


*!00-y  -*1895 

6  Beautiful  Models 


Solid  Train  Between 

SaadusKy  and 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 


South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger 
No.  23  Passenger. 

No.  25  Passenger. 

^Daily. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  <fc  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


10:20  a.  m, 
2:50  p.  m. 
6:20  p.  m. 


5 ingle  &  duplex  Pumps. 
.Horizontal  an  d  Ve pj i  cal  pu/i\P5 

tk  Workmanship. 

Prices  Reduced  Jen  d  for  Catalogue. 


KELLS  & SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  K.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine,  by  which  we  can  make'  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

*®”For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fc  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FARKHILL,  OHSTT^ZRIO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  abore  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


3~HE:  WO  PI 
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O^IGIfiAIl  If*  DESIGN. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
*^_Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


jl  Jew  Re  press 


IT  I*  TO  DATE. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  It. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOAL  FIELDS  arid  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


3  Brick  Hand  riold. 


DQipif  mniii  no  iisss 

unM  JIIUULUu.  ;E“ar.r*nS: 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  statingiabout  sizes 
desiredT 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold  6.  Brick  Hachine  flold. 


For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
tbe  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


flETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


f@“A  Full  Fine  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


ADDRESS, 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 
New  London, 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 
With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  andPalaoe 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 

in  (HNGIIXHATt F0R 

Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.<ftI>.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  I).  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Paae.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Ser  combes  Patent  Chamber  Kilns, 

THE  PERFECT  KILN.  “THE  IMPROVED  PERFECT  KILN.” 

The  Continuous  Free  Draught  “BARREL  KILN.” 

“THE  CONTINUOUS  PIPE  KILNS.” 


Specialties:^' 


Our  Kilns  will  burn  with  “UP  or  DOWN  DRAUGHT’ 
AIR.”  Perfect  in  “STEAM  ESCAPES,”  etc., 

For  full  particulars  apply, 

Our  U.  S.  Representative: 

MR.  GEO.  ALLAN, 

Franklin  Paving  Brick  Co., 

FRANKLIN,  PA. 


and  continuous.  Perfect  in  utilizing  the  “HOT 


SERGOMBE,  SON  fr  CO.,  Exmouth,  Devon,  Ens. 


N.  B. — W.  Sercombe,  patentee  of  the  Perfect  Kiln  having  dissolved  Partnership  with  Osman  and  Warren,  is  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  them. 


|4  OT  pilOOR  OR  MORRISON  PLAN. 

RESULT  OF  25  TEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

I  receive  many  requests  from  brick  manufacturers  for  plans  and  instructions  for 
building;  these  dryers.  Having  gotten  up  complete  detailed  plans,  I  am  now  ready  to 
furnish  them,  together  with  needed  instructions,  to  parties  wishing  to  put  in  these  cheap 
but  excellent  dryers.  For  further  information  address 

P.O.Box  335.  B.  yiOHHlSOH,  Home,  Ga. 


PATEKrT  (ADJUSTABLE)  OIL  BURNER 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY, 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  In  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  Market.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


The  New  South  XX. 

your  X  Machine  with  a  6  h.  p.  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per 
as  one  could  wish. 


THE  (I1S0IIT)I 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alog  e  aud  prices  of 
on  T  New  South  X 
hd  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  no<el  utomatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Etc.  _ 

Extract  from  Col.  J.  C.  Stribling’s  Letter  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4th,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  S  teele  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 
day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 

J.  C.  STRIBLING. 


JSCJMlir  CO  POSTON. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


-J  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  Bi.  C. 
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MOULD  LINERS. 

YOU  are  standing;  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  GO’S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Branch-CrooKes  Saw  Co.. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FOR 

HANDLING 

BRICKS. 


TUG  pii»  Pomms  (act  and  Panel  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 

fiuts  them  in  the  kiln 
n  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  Is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to 
I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


Y\/E  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


New  System  of  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF  BRICK.. .ESPECIALLY  THE  FINEST  FRONT  BRICK, 
ENAMELED,  PAVING,  ETC.,  TERRA  COTTA,  PIPES . 

COMBINES  the  advantages  of  a  down-draft  fired  from  the  sides,  and  the  economy  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  which  is  fired  from  the  top,  but  differs  from  all  the  latter  type  in  not  having 
.  Coal  fed  amongst  the  Brick,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  cause  of  the  continuous  kiln 
not  being  more  extensively  used  for  the  burning  of  the  higher  grades  of  brick,  etc. 

By  its  small  cost  in  construction,  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  operation  it  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  old 
and  present  systems  of  continuous  and  other  kilns.  The  largest  per  cent  of  clean,  straight  and  thoroughly  annealed 
pacing  bricks  are  produced  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  300  lbs.  to  1000  bricks. 

The  kiln  is  built  in  compartments,  the  number  and  size  of  which  are  arranged  according  to  the  capacity  required, 
the  latter  being  practically  unlimited,  a  special  feature  in  this  kiln  is;  one  compartment  can  be  filled  with  paving  bricks, 
another  fire  bricks,  another  common  building  brick,  another  enameled  brick,  tiles,  pipes,  etc.,  each  chamber  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  burnt  from  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side . Whilst  its  operation  is  simplicity  itself,  it  is  the  most  economical 

and  effective  kiln  on  the  market,  only  requiring  one  man  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night,  and  can  be  fired  with  either 

coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas . This  kiln  is  the  result  of  a  long  number  of  years’  hard  study  and  costly  experiments,  every 

opportunity  will  be  given  anyone  to  see  it  in  operation.  For  further  particulars  address 

II.  HA.IGM,  Galesburg,  Illinois, 


Hughs 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 

This  Kiln 
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The  BOSTON  BRICK!  ASHL  AR 

(G.  M.  FISKE’S  PATENTS:  Nos.  415,772,  415.773.  415.7740 

ROCK  FACE.  TOOLED  FACE. 


A|||  FISKE,  HOMES  &  CO.,  Boston. 

*^1*1  NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO.,  Chicago. 


L1CENCEES.; 


UCV  CHAIN  BELTING 
.  1V1  Cr  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ^"PLIANCES  POR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


F.  H.  C 


- 1=9  64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  iuto  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Maks  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


ADRIAN  DUCK  HID  THE  MACHINE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTING;  TABLE-MACHINE-SCREW  ELEVATOR-QRANULATOR. 


The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

niyriBH  aad  ciihahisr  than  cast  iron. 


nANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Brick  Machines,  ! 
Pug  Mills,  •  •  •  j 
Disintegrators,  \ 


...OF  THE 


Latest 
type. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GET  OUR  PRICES  and  EXAMINE  OUR  RECORD. 


JONHTHKN  CREHCER'S  SONS.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 


Pmelpjiiii  Brick  jHnm  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


*®“8end  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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€TFnMll\TC  IMPROVED  CLAY 
3  I  Llll  I  All  >J  DISINTEGRATOR 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 

BtodiqaO  Foundry  &  Mine  Works, 

Aurora.  Ind. 


-^THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES-'- 

— - MANUFACTURED  BY - - - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICIT  ED. 


IN  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 

"  another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders.  ffT"  _ 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  thelbllowing*brickmak ers: 


F.  H.  Eggers, 

C.  G.  Barkwell. 

Standard  Brick  Co. , 

Peter  Cullen, 

Collinwood  Brick  Co, 

Cleveland  Brick  Co., 

Canadian  Copper  Co., 

George  Gyun, 

Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 

Write  them,  Then  us. 


Stylos  28. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


c/neT  a  ^  -?i  a/ — ~wo  t;i  yc  >e  <#4/5 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

- iS>i©XS*<S>^S>i©> - 

The  New  York  Steam  Co. 


New  York,  Feb.  6,  1893. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO..  1219  Carpenter  St..  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:— We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circumstances — our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  steam  bath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us.  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  TIME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  24  inch  8  ply.  urn 

- - 

ITanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 


1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph 


St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


miuu 
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Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  *nd  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

iS"* - -4- - ♦ - 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding-  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1%  yard  Marion  Steam  Shovel.")  f  Twenty-one  Dump  Carg. 

One  1%  yard  Bucyrus  *•  “  >  IN  5T0CK:  •<  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Gian  “  “  J  Locomotives. 


I  F  YOU  WRNT^*. 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all  round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse  power, 
at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the  times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over  1,000  in  use 
all  over  the  country. 

LATEST  HVlPpOVED-l<H" 

BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shefting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue  just  out,  giving  full  information. 

The  Monarch  Machine  will  be  in  operation  at  Cleveland  during  the  coming  Convention,  and 
we  invite  all  parties  interested,  to  witness  its  work  while  there. 


Fletcher 

S.  K*  Fletcher,  Successor. 


&  Thomas, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA . 


3XE:  WO 
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WILLIAMS’ 


CLiAYttlORRlRG 

-*^|V[ACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 

All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C  riKnPrs 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=2M  F  WILLIAMS  &  CO  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS.  MO 


STE&M  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-OOYD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (l£  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  oflered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m^n 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street. 
MARION.  OHIO. 


8TYLE  C— *4  YD 
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fLEtflELtLi  IMPROVED  CliflV  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


/  .  7  .  ,1-  nJnorAi  nil  n«pd  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 

Our  Clay  stones  C?aV  does  Sulphur  baUs  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 

tha*wM taee*of  briclf where^he^f ore?gn  substances  are  no/ ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

naed  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  HULL  CO  •t  2<S  Cortland  and  z^Dey  Streets,  Hew  YOfK.U.S.fl. 


ELI  PCHIHES’’ 

Manufactured  in  Three  Sizes 


For  h.  me,  mow  bus, 


&  ETC.  * 


For  catalogue,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  address  the  manufacturers, 


niCHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  TILE 
MACHINE  CO., 


“ELI,”  Capacity  75,000  Brick  or  over  in  10 
hours. 

“ELI,  Jr.,”  Capacity  35,000  Brick  or  over 
in  10  hours. 

“LITTLE  ELI,”  Capacity  20,000  Brick  or 
over  in  10  hours. 

Capacity  in  3-in.  Tile,  £  the  above  amount. 


MORENCI,  MICH. 
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Cummer  Direct  Heat 

Brick  and  Tile  Dryer, 

Does  away  with  steam  pipes  and  boilers.  Air  can  be  delivered  to  tunnels 
or  dry  rooms  at  any  temperature  from  ioo  degrees  F.  to  450  degrees  F.  re¬ 
liably  and  cheaply.  A  rapid  dryer  and  a  saver  of  fuel. 

Cummer  Direct  Heat  Apparatus, 

Can  be  applied  to  any  system  of  tunnels  or  dry  rooms  at  small  cost.  Your 
fuel  bill  can  be  reduced  from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 

Cummer  Clay  Dryer, 

Too  well  known  to  comment  upon. 

Write  for  Particulars, 

The  p.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co., 

613-616  The  flueade,  CUE VEIiHflD,  OHIO. 


CONTINUOUS 

••KILN-- 


— «•  HAS  PROVED  •  »— 

An  Unparalie!  Success.... 

....Wherever  It  Has  Been  Tried. 


I  F  EVERY  Brlckmaker,  that  feels  the  necessity  of  improving  his  pres- 
1  sent  system  of  burning,  would  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  investing  money  in  an  enterprise  full  of  uncertainties 
and  contingencies.  The  wide-awake  managers  of  this  firm  have  for 
some  time  past  been  investigating  the  continuous  system  of  brick  burn¬ 
ing,  and,  being  determined  to  get  the  “best,  or  non-at  all,’’ have  spent 
considerable  time  in  examining  the  various  kilns  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice  and  have  also  had  samples  of  their  own  brick  burned  in  them  to 
determine  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  kilns,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  correspondence. 


Samuel  Ross,  President.  John  Miller,  Treas  and  Man. 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 


It  works  Equally  as  Well  in  tlie  Sunny  South  as 

in  the  Far  West. 


YOUNGRENS 


Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W. 

10th  and  F.  Streets,  N.  W. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
Kinds  of  brick. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25,  1894.  * 
Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Ga  , 

Dear  Sir— We  accept  your  terms  on  kiln  and  desire  to  have  you 
commence  the  construction  of  one  16  chamber  open  top  kiln  for  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  investigating  several  continuous  kilns  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  yours,  as  you  gave  us  the  best  burned  brick,  both  dry 
pressed  and  stiff-mud,  we  ever  saw  burned. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  you  burned  for  us  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  su¬ 
perior  both  in  color  and  hardness  to  any  we  have  ever  been  able  to  burn 
in  our  down-draft  kiln,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  have  the  best 
kiln  in  the  market.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

By  Jno.  Miller,  Treas. 

This  kiln  is  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  with  t  he  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Brlckmakers  visiting  the  National  Capital  during  the  coming  season  to 
call  and  examine  this  kiln  in  operation. 


W.  E.  McCOY,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

■  Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10th,  1894. 

To  I \hom  it  May  Concern: 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  R.  L  Youngren,  of  Oakland, 
Cal  ,  built  and  tested  an  eighteen  chamber  open  top  continuous  Kiln, 
which  proved  a  success.  He  having  far  exceeded  his  guarantees  in  re¬ 
gards  to  quantity  of  fuel  necessary.  He  burned  six  chambers,  contain¬ 
ing  180,000  brick,  with  150  lbs- of  slack  coal  per  thousand  brick;  over  95 
per  cent,  being  hard.  In  this  same  test  was  probably  20,000  press  brick, 
burned  quite  as  well  as  it  would  have  been  possible  in  any  kiln;  they 
were  No.  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  kiln  superior  to  his  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  Respectfully,  W.  E.  McCoy. 

These  open  top  continuous  kilns  which  I  now  construct  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  superior  to  any  arched  kilns,  embody  new  and  peculiar  features 
to  which  is  due  the  unparallel  success  of  the  kilns  on  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Aside  from  this  the  open  top  kiln  is  of  very  moderate  cost  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  times  the  durability  of  any  arched  kiln  It  affords  very 
material  advantages  over  arched  kilns  in  the  setting  and  emptying,  etc., 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  further  particulars,  estimate, 
cost,  etc.,  Call  on,  or  address 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  491  N.  SI.,  SOIllllweSl,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PATENTS 


N9  477,993  ,  JUNE  SS.  1892-  "V-T|l 
N9  477,9 94,  JUNE.2S.  1892  . 

N° 487,174 , NOV.  29,  -1892  . 

N2  491 ,057 ,  JAN  .31 . 1893  . 
N« 491 .038,  JAN  .31 1893 


OFFICERS:  ry 

David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo.  ‘ 

v  W.  F  Rankin,  secy  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’l  m’G’r, 


Tarkio,  Mo 


Tarkio,  Mo 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producinga  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 

The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 

•  YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN,  ••• 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER 
AND  A  PROFIT  PRODUCER. 


ZWERMANN,  BARGAR  &  CO. 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUiTS 

_(U.  S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 

THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  ba  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney,— the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  lssimplified,  but  the  same  also  operated 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent,  fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 

For  sale,  or  royalties  given  on  Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick.  The  best  paving  brick  having 
been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same 
has  undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hardness  according 
to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9  ).  This  brick  can  be  manufactured 
with  any  ordinary  clay. 

Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN, 
BARGAR  &  CO., 

No.  1,023  Hanove  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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ALSIP’S 


|  LATEST  IMPROVED 
1  DOWN  AND 
f  UP  DRAFT  KILN  ^ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  MENHRD,  I L.L.. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kind*  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  iu  wmcn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Up-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTinvEOnsri^XjS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  ) 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  i 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-ddy.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
Kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  j 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
weare  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly. 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


1,013  Indiana  Ave 


4* 
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(lew  pnderson  Brick  machine 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Undersoil  Foundry  &  machine  Works, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfection  of  mechan¬ 
ism  for  the  production  of  first-class  brick  from  any 
clay  that  can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  unequaled  for  capacity  and  strength. 

Write  for  full  description. 


End  View  of  Pug:  Mill. 


THE  GREATEST  ON  EARTH. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW 
DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches 
to  24  inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  com¬ 
petition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 

1S1DE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  IILE. 


THE  HHDEBSOH  FDHJiDBY  S  HIDE  WORKS,  -  -  Men.  Indiana. 


ProverHial 
“Lasl  Straw;’ 


Which  broke  the 
camel’s  back,  is  now 
not  only  rivalled  but 
outclassed  by  the 
Penfield  Pressure- 
Repeating  Attach¬ 
ment,  which  is  the 
final  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  elastic 
resistance  of  clay, 
and  of  compressing 
it  far  beyond  the 
limit  otherwise  pos¬ 
sible. 


(PENFIELD  4-nOLD  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  flACHINE,  D=3  Model.) 


As  a  result  of  this  repetition  of  pressure,  secured  only  by  Penfield  Dry  Press  Machines, 

THE  CLAY  STAYS  WHERE  YOU  PUT  IT, 

And  the  dry  press  brick  made  on  “THE  PENFIELD’’  are  the  best  and  most  satisfactory. 
“THE  PENFIELD’’  is  not  the  cheapest,  but  it  is  the  best.  For  details,  address 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  5,  A. 


O^SOAf 

^  .av  ft 


Penfield  Auger  Brick  Jlachinezand  Automatic  Cutter  for  End  Cut  Brick. 


(Semi-Automatic  Power  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


(Automatic  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 


FOR 


t  CATALOGUES 


(Penfield  Double  Die  Repress.) 


Of  the  Latest  and  ) 
Best  Clayworking:  ^ 
Machinery,  i 

..Address,  J 


(Special  Clay-Grinding  mil.) 


W.  PENFIELD  & 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

•  5 

J  Complete  J 

{  Plants  ! 


Of  any  capacity,  J 
and  for  making  ^ 
brick  by  any  pro-  S 
cess,  a  specialty. 


Plunger  Brick  Machines, 

Also  suited  for  making  Tile,  Fireproofing,  Etc. 


"t—  Stock  Brick  Machine,] 
For  Sand-Mold  Brick. 


me: 


CLAYWORKINQ 

....MACHINERY. 


PENFIELD 
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STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS,  •£*•& 

STANDARD  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 

REVOLVING  AND  STATIONARY. 

IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDEROEAR. 

Fisher  Engine  Foundry  and  Machine  Worlds 

Established  1857.  WM.  FISHER,  Froprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter;  also  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  Houlds. 

Roll  bathes.  Shears,  Engines  and  Speeial  Machinery. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  Haterial  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 
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Disintegrators. 
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Made  in  any  size  desired,  having  capacity  from  15  to  150  M.  Brick  per  day. 


PATENTED  AUGUST  27,  1888. 
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Write  the  Manufacturers  for  Terms  and  Prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug-  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 


Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  Machine. 


Tfie  “New  model  Quaker  Horse-Power  maclpe. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 

Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 


Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


FOUMDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 
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Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Brick  Machinery 


The  only  Self-Striking-  Machine  that  has  stood  the  test. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  1895  CATALOGUE, 
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ora  SJF>nCIA.LTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


III., 
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The  “PLYMOUTH.” 

The  Financial  Problem  Solved . 


New  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Table. 


A  NEW  CANDIDATE!  THE  PEOPLE’S;CHOICE. 

HONEST,  STAUNCH  and  TRUE.  BOUND  TO  WIN. 


“A”  size  Brick  flachine,  with  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table. 


An  old  favorite  needs  no  introduction.  All  parties  unite. 

Write  to  us  for  full  outline  of  platform  for  which  this*  ticket  stands. 

The  Fate=Gunsaullus  Co., 


Richland  County • 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  GLflYWORKING  IHHCMHERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Auger  Brick  flachine. 


9 - • - 

Bride  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 

• - 


Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 

1)  isin  tegra  tors  • 

- • 


Circulars  Free. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 

Decatur,  Ill..  IT.  S.  A. 


[Mentitm  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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A  FEW  MEMBERS 

...OF  OUR  FAMILY. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Auger  Brick  Machine. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  ftachine  with  Crusher  Combined. 


•#GALION,  OH  IO.+fc' 
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’].  Brewer  b  Co 

Tecumseh.  Mich. 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


•* 
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They  have  no  eqdal 
for  making  Bricky  which 
have  Clean,  Sharp  Cor= 
ners  and  Smoothe 
Surfaces. 


Wood  Pug  Mill. 


Iron  Frame  Pug  Mill. 


They  are  the  only  machines  which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without 
the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

They  are  Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable.  Every  machine  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 


Hould  Sanders, 

Which  have  no  equal  for  sanding  the  moulds, 
no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 
They  do  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  claimed  for  them. 


* 

) 

* 

) 

* 

'Pug  mills. 

$ 

* 


\ny  kind  and  capacity  desired. 


: 

t 

* 


Granulators, 


From  25  to  150  M.  Brick  capacity.  For 
strength  and  durability  they  have  no  equal. 


For  terms  and  prices  of  anything  needed  on  the  brick  yard  write 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO..  420  W.  Washington  St.  I  INDIANAPOLIS.  IIND. 
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COURSE 

WE 


•im. 

iWI 


ARE  IN  IT. 


The  ppey-Sheeklep  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  CL  AY- WORKING  MACHINERY  AND  BUILDERS 

SEND  FOR  1895  CATALOGUE.  bucyrus  steam  tunnel  dryer. 


Bueypus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  flake  Money. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC 


TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belom  Lianeaster  five., 


•  •# 


*••  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  ••> 


Improved  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


Three  Sizes  of  Automatic  Brick  Machines. 

CL  AT  GRANULATORS 

- -A-OSTID - 

MIXING  MACHINES 

Of  Any  Desired  Capacity. 


HORIZONTAL 
PUG  MILLS 

Of  Six  Sizes  and  Styles. 

VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS,  •••••  CRUSHING  ROLLERS, 

CLAT  ELEVATORS. 

KILN  CASTINGS  QF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

See_ad.  onTrrsCcover_Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker, 
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DRYER  CARS. 


•••  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  GO., 

Fifty^Seeond  St.,  Belocu  Ltaneastet*  flve., 


PH  I  LADELPHIH,  PENN. 
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“New  Haven” 


Brick  Machinery 


Is  Guaranteed  to  Give  Good  Results. 


No  machines  have  left  the  factory  that  have  not  given 


satisfaction. 


The  M  ost  Convincing  Fact — Every  machine  we 
have  erected  is  still  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  have 
letters  on  file  which  attest  this  fact. 

Having  done  well  for  others  they  will  do  well  for  you. 


Write  us  for  Information, 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co 


O 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Wonder  Machinery. 

f 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

E^~Sena  lor  Ko.  u  Catalogue  lor  furttier  particulars.  Frankfort,  ind. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Single  Geared, 
25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Daily  Capacity. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 
8,000  to  12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion)  per  day.  Makes  from  3  to  15  inch. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity  60,000  to  75, 000  Brick  Per  Day. 

AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


March,  1895. 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3. 


0 


7' 


*3 
U  J 


■  3 

3 


-i 


EDWARD  D.  EMERSON.  Presf. 


All  orders  accepted  subject  to  delay  by  strikes. fire,  or  othercauses  beyond  our  control. 


warren  h.  Sanford.  A^em. 


% 


Firf.  Brick, Cupola  a  Furnace  Linings. 

.  CAPACITY  20, OOO'.OOO  BRICKS  PER  ANNUM 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE:.  SOMERSET.  MASS. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  166  DEVONSHIRE  ST. 


F-b.  16th  5 


Messrs.  Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

*•* 

Gentlemen: - 

Allow  us  to  congratiflate  you  on  the  success  of  the  operation 
of  your  dryer  which  you  finished  for  us  about  six  months  ago .  At 
that  time  you  have  asked  us  to  give  you  a  testimonial  letter,  stating 
how  the  dryer  is  drying  our  brick,  but  ws  preferred  making  a  thorough 
test  on  our  Dryer  before  we  should  write  you  such  a  letter,  and  now 
gentlemen  let  us  state,  you  have  fully  come  up  to  your  guarantee.. 

'We  are  drying  our  paving  blocks.,  size9  1/4  X  4  5/8  X  2  3/4  in.  every  twenty 
four  hours.  The  brick  are  all  bone  dry  on  the  centre  of  the  cars  as 
well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  same,  and  we  have  done  this  when  making 
brick,  while  the  temperature  out  of  doors  was  as  low  as  zero. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SOMERSET  &  JOUKSOMBDRG  MFC.  CO. 


/ 


anager. 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 


WOUpF  Df^VEF  CO. 


358  Dearborn  St. 
Room  303, 


Chicago,  Ill. 


1  DRY  STIFF  MUD 
BRICK  in  24  HOURS. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  509 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 
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The  Official  Okgan  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIII,  No.  4. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


L  HAU66  PHltAD' 


New  Self=Contaiued  DRY-PAN  Dispensing  with  Bottom  Step  Bearing  and  Central  Foundation 


Sf«: 

ate 

f 

Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street.  See  ads.  on  pages  554  and  555. 


TIE  SUKER  BITER  MB  CONSTRUCTION  CO 
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Owners  of  SHARER  S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Style*  of 

Pack  Pallets, 

II ackiiiz*  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers, 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them, 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 


It  will  pay  you  in  the 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 


Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich 
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wiimm  press  buck  machine. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•-#HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.^- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction.. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

D.  BFOWfi,  Cor.  La?SalIe  &  Adams  Sts.  Chicago. 


J-HE:  G  L>  VI  t/—  MGC  SR.  yc/z  yz 
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THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple.  Powerful,  unlit. 


guaranteed  against  Breakage  For 
5  YEjlBS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 


j~hez  c  ^  -/I  t/ 
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A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

m  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

ITS 

CLASS... 


THE 

BEST 

IN 

THE 

WORLD... 


We  build  two,  four,  five  and  and  six  mould  presses.  Will  estimate  on  and  con¬ 
struct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

Machinery  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

It  received  highest  honors  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Is  simple,  durable  and  has  many  time  and  labor  saving  devices. 

Write  for  information,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTF>  RD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 


FHE:  CL>-rt  WO  SO. 
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J-|ow  to  Purchase  a 


UK  Y  OK 
&  ISM  I -UK  1 


Brick  Press 


C'|N  THE  selection  of  a  Brick  Press  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  confidence  of  the  purchaser  as  to  the  ability  and  requirements 
^  of  a  Brick  Press  is  won  by  the  terms  and  guarantees  offered  by  the  salesman,  and  his  picturing  the  immense  profits  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  its  work;  many  obstructions  and  difficultits  are  thus  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  In  buying  a  press  or  any  other  clay¬ 
working  machinery:  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your 
own  material.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your  own  material,  and  running  on  a  speed  that  would  be 
profitable  manufacture,  just  as  you  would  have  it  work  while  at  your  own  yard,  irrespective  of  a  little  expenditure — All  clays  and 
shales  can  not  be  worked  profitable  on  a  dry  Press  Machine,  therefore  these  precautions  are  necessary. 


Requisites  of  an  Up=to=Date  Dry  Press  Brick  Press. 


1.  The  construction  must  be  amply  strong  and  powerful  to  do  the 
work  in  an  efficient  way;  this  however  does  not  mean  a  monster  ma¬ 
chine  with  an  over-amount  of  material,  where  there  is  no  great  strain. 
The  heaviest  machines  are  often  lacking  material  just  where  it  is  needed. 

2.  The  adjustments  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  made  with 
the  least  labor  and  exertion,  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

3.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  all  parts  are  accessible  and 
that  the  oiling  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  moving  parts  shall  be  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  possible. 

5.  The  wearing  parts  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  wear  may  be 
taken  up  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  is  possible.  When  possi¬ 
ble,  split  bearings  are  preferable  to  bushings. 

6.  The  time  of  each  revolution  of  the  machine  or  of  the  entire  move¬ 
ments  shall  be  arranged  in  the  construction  to  give  the  most  possible 
time  to  pressure  on  the  Bricks,  the  discharge  after  being  pressed  and  the 
tilling  of  the  moulds,  the  time  occupied  by  the  travel  of  plungers  away 
from  the  material  after  finished  may  be  thereby  diminished  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent. 


7.  The  mould  is  the  heart  of  a  Brick  Machine.  Moulds  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  cause  not  only  poor  material  but  a  great  strain  on  the  machine  in 
discharging  bricks  after  being  pressed.  The  construction  of  the  moulds 
shall  be  such  as  to  cause  as  little  a  costas  possible  by  regrinding,  and  an 
extra  set  shall  always  be  on  hand  to  provide  ample  time  for  regrinding 
without  stops  to  machine.  The  construction  should  be  so  that  by  regrind¬ 
ing  it  shall  not  in  the  least  change  the  size  of  the  Bricks,  and  it  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  least  possible  time  to  replace  mould  and  to  change  from  the 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  bricks  to  another. 

8.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  the  horse-power  required  to 
operate  the  press  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  wasted  energy. 

9.  The  press  shall  be  so  constructed  that  any  class  of  bricks  can  be 
manufactured  by  it  from  V/2  inches  to  4 y2  inches  thick,  bricks  pressed 
flat  or  on  edge,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  a  manufacturer. 

The  PROGRESS  BRICK  PRESS,  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  bricks  on  the  yards  of  the  Progress  Brick  Works, 
has  all  these  requisites.  Inspection  solicited. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King's  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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This^ 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick^^^^ 

And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


OUR  NEW  PATENT  MOULD  is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac- 
......  .  .  „  turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  anyone 

can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

WITH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


Columbia  Manufacturing  Co., 

2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


(Mention  the  Clay-Worker.! 


7C  /~  SO. 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricK  Machine. 


Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day.  ^Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds, 

Capacity ^36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides, and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

«®”For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Ross=Keller 


Brick  Machine 
Company, 


Room  207 
Laclede  Building, 

St.  Louis, 
Ho.,  U.  S.  A. 
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T«e  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

••^1-Has  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure.-!^* 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN.  I* 

It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 
of  pressing  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres= 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 
kinds,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  jprompt  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attention  to  all  inquiries. 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWALD  KUT8CHE,  Proprietor, 

OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS : 

73  Wsst  Washington  Street.  CIIL  CA  Gr  O,  ILLi 
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Brickmakers, 


Do  not  look  upon  Patent  Kiln  men  as 
enemies.  ...... 


■lifter  Using  Our  Kiln  5  Ycars.^- 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen: — I  intend  building  another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  Bean  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 


Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation.- 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


MORRISON  &  CO., 

Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln. 

KOMB,  GA.,  U.  S.  A, 


P  yXE:  C £^71  V-M'O  t>l  7C Jz 
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IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 


IN  BURNING  AI  L  KINDS  OJP  BRIGK . 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacity,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
50  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


OFFICE  OF 

BRUSH  BROS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

All  Rinds  of  Building  Bracks 

Wonks  at  E.  Buffalo,  ft.  V. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1864. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co. 

Gentlemen  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry  how  we  like  the  continuous 
kiln  you  built  for  us  this  fall  would  say,  that  we  have  burnt  it  round 
twice,  about  800,000  bricks,  and  have  found  no  waste,  as  all  the  bricks  are 
alike  in  hardness  and  color  from  the  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side. 
There  seems  no  wear  upon  the  kiln,  which  is  an  item  to  us,  and  it  is 
simple  to  handle;  the  saving  of  fuel  is  great,  and  would  say  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  meets  with  our  entire  satisfaction  and  does  all  you  claim  for 
it.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiry  respecting  your  kiln,  for 
you  have  the  best  kiln  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  truly, 

BRUSH  BROS. 

-  • 


Write  us  tor  Information  and  Testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREER,  Barrie,  Ont. 


(LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 


BLMIRA,  N. 


Y. 


McGRAW  BROS. 

Prepared  FELT  ROOFING 

Is  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Write  us  for  price  delivered  at 
your  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Water  Proof.  Fire  Proof.  Storm 

Proof.  We  have  the  best  and  cheapest  roof.  Can  be  put  on  by  ordi¬ 
nary  workman.  Coating,  Tin  Caps  and  Nails  with  every  Roll. 


Send  for  32  Page  Pamphlet 

and  Samples,  free  by  Mail. 


H.  L.  McGraw, 
G.  W.  McGraw, 
E.  C.  McGraw, 


J.  B.  MBITS  BEOS 


Cor.  LacocR  and  Sandusky  Sts.,  flLLEGHEKY  CITY,  PS. 
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Dried  in 


Six  Hours 


Without  Ciatk 


Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Smiin  Hot  Blest 

BOTH 

BRICK  and  TILE 

Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 

So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below. 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 


Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  ns  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-inch  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving-  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
1400  Russell  St. 


BBHHCHES 


DETROIT,  7VUCH. 


r  CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 

BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
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If  You  Are  Wise 


You  doubtless  believe  in  having  the  most  approved  appliances, 
to  enable  you  to  keep  pace  with  your  progressive  neighbor; 
hence  we  conclude  that  if  you  are  in  need  of  drying  facilities 

you  will  see  the  wisdom  of  dropping  us  a  line  and  giving  us  the 

% 

opportunity  to  send  you  our  new  illustrated  Catalogue,  which 
will  tell  you  all  about 


The  Standard 
Improved 

Natural  Draft 
Brick  Tile  Drier 


It  represents  modern  ideas  and  possesses  features  which  recommend  it  to  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  will  do  you  no  harm  to  get  posted  and  MAY  DO  YOU  GOOD. 


If  You  are  in  Need  of  Drier  Equipment  of  any  kind.  Cars — Trans= 

fers— Rails— Pumps— Receiving  Tanks,  etc.,  let  us  hear  from  you  and  we  will  name 

you  satisfactory  prices. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 


Patentees 
and  Sole 

Hanufacturer*. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Co., 

Main  Office 
and  Warerooms  : 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Vol.  XXIII.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1895.  No.  4. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICK  PIGEON  HOUSE. 

THE  “SEIGNEURS”  of  feudal  times  were  great  monop¬ 
olists.  Their  work  was  not  done  by  the  formation  of 
trusts  or  by  the  methods  more  common  to  the  present 
time.  However,  the  result  was  the  same.  Our  methods  are 
more  refined;  there  is  less  about  them  that  is  externally 
brutal,  but  the  result  from  the  standpoint  of  the  monopolist 
is  quite  as  far-reach¬ 
ing  as  that  of  the 
feudal  period.  The 
peasant  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  own  pig¬ 
eons;  no  more  was 
he  allowed  to  own 
his  oven.  The  cat¬ 
tle,  the  pigeon 
houses,  the  ovens 
were  the  property  of 
the  Seigneur,  who 
derived  all  of  the 
profit  which  could 
come  from  their  pos¬ 
session. 

The  picture  shows 
a  brick  pigeon  house 
of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about 
the  monopolistic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  their  own¬ 
ers,  nothing  can  be 
said  to  the  discredit 
of  their  artistic  sen¬ 
sibilities,  as  is  quite 
well  shown  by  this 
splendid  brick  and 
mortar  structure. 

When  we  look  at  the 
charming  patterns  of 
brickwork,  we  can¬ 
not  but  be  amazed 
at  their  ingenuity. 

But  this  is  not  the 
greatest  feature  of 
this  composition.  In¬ 
genuity  may  be  a 
mere  mechanical  ex¬ 


pression,  an  arrangement  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  requiring 
only  mechanical  ability.  But  there  is  something  more  than 
this  in  our  pigeon  house.  There  is  an  originality  in  handling, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  combined  with  it  the  work  of 
the  artist.  It  is  both  a  novel  and  beautiful  arrangement. 

The  artistic  quality  of  these  people,  which  led  them  to 
make  everything  beautiful  around  them,  showed  a  highly 
educated  public.  That  is,  the  great  leaders,  the  barons,  the 

rulers,  and'  those 
who  served  them  in 
their  constructive 
work  were  artists 
either  in  mind  or  in 
the  faculty  of  execu¬ 
tion.  They  were 
either  able  to  direct 
great  work  or  to  ex¬ 
ecute  it.  Certainly 
the  artistic  ambition 
was  universal  in  the 
dominant  element  of 
the  people  of  this 
period.  This  is  the 
one  thing  needful  to 
develop  a  great  art 
of  any  kind  in  any 
community.  The 
public  mind  must  be 
ripe;  it  must  be  edu¬ 
cated;  it  must  be 
capable  of  making 
fine  d  i  s  t  i  n  c  tions. 
Otherwise  a  great 
deal’  of  the  work 
would  be  coarse  and 
common.  The  people 
of  this  country  at 
this  time  are  anx¬ 
ious  enough  to  do 
the  great  thing. 
Mere  ambition  with¬ 
out  ability,  however, 
does  not  count.  In 
truth,  ambition  con¬ 
trolled  by  ignorance 
is  wonderfully  de¬ 
structive  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  Ambition 


A  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  BRICK  PIGEON  HOUSE 
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leads  to  the  construction  and  perpetuation  of  the  ideas  of  such 
a  people.  Being  uneducated  in  artistic  matters,  the  result  is 
crude  and  common.  Every  time  we  see  an  ugly  house,  or  a 
coarse  store  building,  or  a  common  public  structure  erected, 
we  can  see  and  understand  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  ambition  to  build  an  artistic  structure.  The  necessary  quali¬ 
fications  of  knowledge  and  a  refined  taste  not  being  present, 
the  result  is  failure.  All  that  is  needed  is  education.  This 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  schools,  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  press,  by  the  skilled  artists  and  architects  of  the 
country  in  the  work  which  they  place  before  the  people. 

Nothing  which  ever  comes  from  the  hand  of  an  educated 
artist,  or  which  is  inspired  by  an  artistic  mind,  can  be  ugly  or 
common.  Our  building  work  is  expressive  of  the  character  of 
the  public  mind  in  that  direction.  It  so  happened  during  the 
period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  inclusive, 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  were  quite  alert  to  things  artistic, 
and  the  result  showed  in  everything  that  was  done.  All  struc¬ 
tures  were  well-looking,  and  the  large  proportion  were  like 
this  little  pigeon  house,  in  that  they  were  artistic  productions. 

A  sectional  drawing  shows  the  interior  of  one  of  these 
buildings,  with  the  pivoted  ladder  arranged  to  swing  around 
the  interior  that  the  attendant  might  reach  his  birds,  taking 
the  eggs  or  the  young  ones  at  will.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  work  of  raising  pigeons  was  carried  on  in  a  very 
extensive  and  businesslike  way,  but,  notwithstanding  the  evi¬ 
dent  commercial  basis  of  the  undertaking,  the  artistic  side  was 
not  neglected. 

This  particular  structure  is  quite  a  favorite  subject  for 
French  and  American  painters  in  France  at  this  time.  Amer¬ 
ican  architectural  students  are  very  fond  of  making  water 
color  drawings  of  this  building  and  its  surroundings.  There 
is  the  beautiful  architectural  detail  which  affords  knowledge 
and  good  practice  to  the  student  in  reproduction,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  the  water  in  front  and  the  general  setting 
of  a  beautiful  picture. 

The  greatest  lesson  which  can  come  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  this  period  is  that  all  practical  structures 
may  be  made  beautiful  without  sacrificing  anything  which 
has  to  do  with  utility.  If  one  were  to  study  the  plans  and 
arrangements  of  the  structures  which  have  been  illustrated 
in  this  department  of  this  journal,  he  would  see  that  the  first 
consideration  has  always  been  the  plan  and  those  features 
which  have  to  do  distinctively  with  the  utilitarian  features  of 
the  problem.  But  with  the  artistic  impulse  which  was  behind 
all  such  structures  at  this  time,  the  clothing  of  these  practical 
structures  was  always  artistic  and  beautiful.  No  compro¬ 
mises  for  mere  show  were  ever  made,  yet  the  very  require¬ 
ments  in  a  physical  way  were  such  that  they  always  gave  an 
original  quality.  It  was  always  fresh,  because  always  natural. 
The  moral  is  plain  enough:  Whatever  you  build,  e’en  though 
it  be  a  pigeon  house,  build  it  well.  LOUIS  H.  GIBSON. 


THE  PECULIARITIES  OF  CLAY. 

I  have  read  my  Convention  number  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  The  report  of  the  Convention 
was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  discussions  were  quite  in¬ 
teresting,  and  gave  me  a  hint  of  something  that  I  didn’t  know 
concerning  clay  for  paving  brick.  It  looks  as  though  good  clay 
for  paving  brick  is  as  hard  to  find  as  it  is  for  common  build¬ 
ing  brick.  We  may  find  good  clay  on  one  side  of  a  ravine,  and 
on  the  other  side  it  would  be  of  no  account  for  anything. 
Seven  years  ago  I  opened  a  clay  bank  on  a  hillside,  and  for 
four  or  five  years  made  splendid  brick.  They  stood  the  fire 
first  rate,  and  were  a  good  color.  We  are  now  not  more  than 
150  feet  from  where  we  opened  the  bank,  but  the  clay  burns 
altogether  different  than  at  first.  This  clay  has  more  streaks 
of  iron  rust  than  the  first  clay  we  worked,  and  burns  more  of 
a  gray  color,  and  is  also  more  easily  melted;  so  that,  although 
we  make  splendid  burns  and  the  brick  suit  the  public,  yet  the 
business  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 


I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  members  of  the  Convention 
think  there  is  still  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the 
manufacturer  of  mud  brick.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  may 
ere  long  try  my  luck  with  a  mud  machine,  but  will  never  un¬ 
dertake  stiff  mud  or  dry  press  brick,  although  I  am  frank  to 
acknowledge  their  importance  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 

The  prospect  for  the  coming  season  in  our  town  is  splendid, 
and  I  expect  to  make  500,000  or  600,000  again.  If  I  am  suc¬ 
cessful  this  year,  I  think,  beyond  a  doubt,  I  will  attend  the 
National  Convention  next  winter.  JAS.  H.  HORNER. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

TRANSFER  PRINTING  IN  ENGLAND. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  IN  CHINA  WARE. 

N  ADDITION  TO  ENGRAVINGS  relating  to 
subjects  of  national  importance,  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  potters  produced  many  designs  of 
local  interest  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union. 

A  handsome  picture  of  the  first  United 
States  Bank  figures  on  a  dinner  plate  which 
is  eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors.  The  Bank 
of  North  America,  its  forerunner,  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1781  by  an  ordinance  of  the  American  Congress. 
Ten  years  later  the  United  States  Bank  was  established,  and 
the  building  represented  on  the  chinaware  was  erected  in 
1795.  It  is  still  standing  in  Third  street,  Philadelphia,  the  ex¬ 
terior  being  in  its  original  condition.  At  a  later  date,  after 
the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  old  structure  was  purchased  by  Stephen  Girard 


Girard’s  Bank,  I’hiladelphia. 


and  continued  by  him  as  a  banking  house.  The  design  was 
copied  by  the  English  artist  from  the  copper  plate  engraving 
of  Wm.  Birch  &  Son,  published  in  1799.  A  view  of  the  same 
building  was  also  executed  in  pink,  after  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Girard,  and  one  of  these  plates,  which  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  scarce,  is  here  shown. 

The  United  States  Hotel,  a  famous  hostelry  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  from  1826  until  about  1856,  stood  on  Chestnut  street, 
below  Fifth,  and  there  many  prominent  men  were  enter¬ 
tained,  among  others,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  and, 
at  a  later  date,  Charles  Dickens.  A  view  of  this  building  was 
printed  on  a  dinner  plate  in  a  beautiful  rich  blue,  and  it  is 
among  the  rarest  of  American  views. 

A  number  of  different  views  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
were  produced  by  English  potters,  but  the  rarest  of  these  is 
probably  the  one  here  figured,  by  an  unknown  maker,  from 
a  copper  plate  engraving  proof,  in  the  valuable  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Gallimore,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  engraved 
for  many  of  the  most  prominent  English  potters  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  His  collection  consists  of  tissue  paper 
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proofs  of  designs  made  by  all  of  the  best  engravers  of  En¬ 
glish  ceramic  decorations  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  many  of  them  are  new  to  collectors. 

A  series  of  views,  entitled  “Beauties  of  America,”  was 
produced  by  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Ridgway,  of  Hanley,  England, 


United  States  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 


previous  to  1830,  consisting  of  excellent  engravings  of  the 
most  important  buildings  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  the 
Almshouse,  Insane  Hospital,  Octagon  Church  and  Athenaeum, 
Boston;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Hartford;  City  Hall,  Alms¬ 
house,  New  York;  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia 
Library  and  Staughton’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Cap¬ 
itol  at  Washington.  All  of  the  pieces  of  this  series  were 
printed  in  dark  blue  and  finished  with  the  same  character¬ 
istic  border  composed  of  rose-leaf  medallions,  each  contain¬ 
ing  a  flower  blossom.  One  of  the  rarest  of  this  set  is  the 
Staughton’s  Church  design.  The  edifice  which  is  here  por¬ 
trayed  stood  on  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia,  between  Eighth 
and  Ninth,  having  been  dedicated  in  the  year  1812.  John 
Mills  was  the  architect.  The  walls,  of  brick  and  wood,  were 
fifty  feet  high,  and  the  rotunda  measured  ninety  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  the  seating  capacity  of  the  building  being  about  twenty- 
five  hundred.  Dr.  William  Staughton,  the  pastor,  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  Baptist  preachers  of  his  day,  and  at¬ 
tracted  great  crowds  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  structure,  which  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  was  sold  for  debt 
about  the  year  1824,  after  Dr.  Staughton  had  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  College. 

John  Ridgway  continued  the  business  alone  at  Hanley, 
after  the  partnership  with  his  brother  William  had  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and  he  produced  a  number  of  new  designs  for  the 
American  trade.  Among  these  was  an  engraving  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  character,  made  for  the  exciting  presidential  campaign 
of  1840,'  which  was  applied  to  entire  tea  services  in  light  blue, 
pink  and  other  colors.  rLhis  device  consisted  of  a  central 
view  of  a  log  cabin,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  large  stars 
in  a  firmament  of  smaller  ones.  On  the  bottom  of  each  piece 
was  printed  “Columbian  Star,  Oct.  28,  1840.”  Of  all  the  cop¬ 
per  plate  engravings  used  by  the  Ridgways,  this  is  the  only 
one  which  is  known  to  be  in  existence  to-day,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  T.  C.  Brown-Westhead,  Moore  &  Co., 
the  present  owners  of  the  works.  The  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing  is  reproduced  from  a  proof  impression  taken  from  the 


original  copper  plate,  with  accompanying  print  of  the  mark 
beneath. 

These  old  deep  blue  plates  and  platters,  with  their  richly 
engraved  borders,  fill  all  the  requirements  of  framed  plaques 
and  pictures,  and  form  effective  pieces  for  wall  decoration. 
Some  of  the  handsomest  of  the  floral  and  vine-leaf  border 
designs  may  be  seen  on  pieces  made  by  Stevenson,  Daven¬ 
port,  Clews  and  others  of  the  old  English  potters.  A  number 
of  the  most  beautiful  pieces,  marked  “R.  S.  W.,”  which  letters 
have  always  been  an  enigma  to  collectors,  but  which  were 
evidently  the  initials  of  the  firm  of  Ridgway,  Son  &  Wear, 
are  embellished  with  an  artistic  border  of  oak  leaves  and 
acorns,  such  as  the  views  of  Harvard  College,  Nahant  Hotel, 
near  Boston,  City  Hall,  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Waterworks,  in  Center  Square,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  public  buildings.  Joseph  Stubbs,  another  promi¬ 
nent  English  potter,  employed  a  border  design  composed  of 
floral  devices  and  spread  eagles,  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
United  States  Bank  plate  and  several  Schuylkill  river  views, 
near  Philadelphia. 

In  our  meager,  and  often  inaccurate,  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ceramic  transfer  printing,  many  erroneous  statements 
occur.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  ascribing  of 
all  blue  printed  wares  made  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Printed  wares 
have  generally  been  classed  under  two  heads— black  printed 
cream  ware,  designated  as  Liverpool,  and  blue  printed  pot¬ 
tery  (including  at  a  later  day  the  green,  piu-ple,  red  and  other 
colors),  known  by  the  term  Staffordshire.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  dark  blue  designs  were  made  and  decorated  in 
Liverpool.  Among  these  we  may  mention  a  series  of  designs, 
usually  on  plates,  representing  views  of  various  English 
towns,  such  as  Cambridge,  Worcester  and  Albany.  These  are 
marked  on  the  back  with  a  blue  printed  design  of  a  scrolled 
and  irregular  oval,  inclosing,  in  large  capital  letters,  the  name 
of  the  city  or  town  represented.  Some  bear,  in  addition,  the 
impressed  mark  of  the  Herculaneum  Pottery — a  garter  sur¬ 
rounding  a  crown.  One  of  these  Liverpool  prints,  here  fig¬ 
ured,  shows  the  bridge  and  Cathedral  at  Worcester,  and  pos- 


The  Capitol  at  Washington  (From  Proof  Print.) 

sesses  a  fine  floral  border,  broken  into  three  sections  by  as 
many  oval  medallions,  inclosing  figures  of  two  boys  and  Gre¬ 
cian  vases.  The  perspective  of  the  Liverpool  engravings  is 
better  and  the  glazing  of  a  finer  quality  than  we  usually  find 
in  the  Staffordshire  productions. 

The  cream  ware  body  used  in  the  production  of  old  English 
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printed  wares  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  style  of  decora¬ 
tion,  and  its  lightness  of  weight  and  remarkable  softness  and 
smoothness  to  the  touch  render  them  particularly  pleasing 
objects  to  handle.  The  harsh,  cold  and  heavy  stone  china  of 
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Staitghton’s  Church,  Philadelphia. 

the  present  day,  with  its  unattractive  decorations,  is  a  wretch¬ 
ed  substitute  in  the  homes  of  the  many  who  are  compelled 
to  use  it,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  marvel  at  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  surviving  owners  often  cling  to  their  hoarded 
treasures  of  a  bygone  day. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CL  AY  WORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHIO. 

Thirteenth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


V 

I. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  PAVING  BRICK. 

BURNING  of  any  kind  of  clay  product  is 
the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
process  of  its  manufacture.  The  burning 
of  vitrified  paving  material  has  been  es- 
\r  pecially  troublesome,  for  two  reasons. 
^Sr  First,  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  ware 
J  vitrified  is  much  greater  than  has  been 

'  attempted  in  any  other  clayworking  busi¬ 

ness,  and,  secondly,  the  paving-brick  maker  has 
had  the  thankless  task  of  trying  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a  public  which  did  not  thoroughly 
know  what  it  wanted  or  needed.  The  market 
for  paving  material  is  confined  to  cities  and  its 
purchase  is  under  the  control  of  municipal  offi¬ 
cers  and  city  engineers,  and  the  truth  is  in  no 
way  exceeded  when  it  is  said  that  the  development  of  actual 
excellence  has  been  seriously  impeded  by  the  ignorance,  whims 
and  prejudice  of  these  officers.  One  insists  on  bricks  vitrified 
to  the  last  degree;  another  will  accept  none  that  are  more  than 
half  vitrified;  another  wants  nice  square  brick,  regardless  of 
their  vitrification,  while  another  insists  on  both  vitrification 
and  shape.  And  while  these  conditions  might  in  time  be  met 
and  each  demand  suited,  the  task  is  rendered  impossible  by 
their  inconsistencies  and  caprice— what  is  demanded  one  year 
is  rejected  the  next. 

These  troubles  are  partly  due  to  the  class  of  purchasers  and 
partly  due  to  the  newness  and  rapidity  of  growth  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  What  is  really  needed  to  produce  a  perfect  paving  ma¬ 
terial  is  being  better  known  and  appreciated.  In  time  the 
standard  of  excellence  will  become  so  well  defined  that  the 


whims  of  the  engineers  and  "their  inspectors  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  exert  the  influence  that  they  now  do. 

The  qualities  a  city  street  must  have  to  make  it  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  to  the  taxpayers  who  build  it  are: 

First— Durability  under  heavy  traffic. 

Second — Sufficient  smoothness  to  make  traction  easy  and 
comparatively  noiseless,  without  being  slippery  for  horses’ 
feet. 

Third— Reasonable  first  cost  and  for  future  repairs. 

Fourth— Good  sanitary  qualities— that  is,  the  street  as  a 
whole  and  the  brick  separately  must  not  be  absorbents  of  the 
filth  with  which  it  will  be  covered,  and  thus  become  a  recep¬ 
tacle  and  breeding  place  for  disease. 

Brick  streets  fill  the  demand  for  smoothness,  economy  and 
good  health  better  than  any  other,  if  the  brick  themselves  are 
good  and  well  laid.  In  respect  to  the  first  and  most  essential 
requirement,  the  test  of  time  is  still  needed  to  make  decision 
on  this  point.  No  brick  streets,  constructed  of  what  we  now 
call  good  material,  have  been  down  long  enough  to  prove  their 
relative  economy  with  granite  or  other  stone. 

The  qualities  which  paving  brick  must  have  to  fill  these 
four  requirements  are  as  follows:  First,  vitrification,  which 
makes  the  material  hard,  non-absorptive  and  indestructible  by 
weather;  second,  toughness,  which  enables  the  bricks  to  stand 
the  blows  of  friction  of  traffic  without  chipping  or  wearing 
away  unduly;  third,  uniformity,  by  which  each  brick  does  its 
part  and  allows  no  early  failure  in  the  street  in  spots,  which 
is  sure  to  be  rapidly  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  Other 
requirements  as  to  shape,  size  and  even  color  are  sometimes 
made,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  the  points  at  issue. 

Vitrification  is  a  quality  wholly  dependent  on  the  correct 
and  skillful  conduct  of  the  burning;  likewise  toughness,  though 
it  is  a  quality  which  may  be  developed  in  some  clays  much  in 
excess  of  others,  is  also  directly  dependent  on  the  manner  of 
firing,  and  especially  of  cooling  the  kiln.  Even  in  securing 
uniformity  the  burning  is  of  vital  importance,  for  of  what 
avail  is  it  to  manufacture  bricks  of  perfectly  uniform  and 
homogeneous  material  unless  the  qualities  of  this  material 
may  be  brought  to  substantially  the  same  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment?  A  soft  brick  is  of  no  value  in  a  street,  even  if  its  rna- 


TRANSFER  PRINTING  in  ENGLAND-Log  Cabin  Design.  (1840.) 

terial  be  of  the  finest;  what  the  successful  paving-brick  maker 
needs,  is  to  be  able  to  count  on  the  regular  production  in  every 
kiln  of  a  large  percentage  of  material  whose  burning  is  prac¬ 
tically  uniform,  and  whose  qualities,  so  far  as  they  are  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  burning,  will  vary  only  within  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  not  only  in  the  various  parts  of  one  kiln,  but  from  kiln  to 
kiln  through  a  season’s  run. 

The  chemical  processes  which  go  on  in  a  clay  in  burning 
have  been  set  forth  somewhat  fully  in  the  early  chapters  of 
this  series;  the  only  feature  present  in  the  case  of  paving 
bricks  not  common  to  all  vitrified  clay-burning  is  the  large 
size  of  the  wares  to  be  vitrified,  which  only  necessitates  more 
time  for  each  stage  of  the  burning  in  order  to  make  each 
chemical  change  complete  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

So  far,  the  production  of  paving  material  has  been  almost 
exclusively  from  down-draft  kilns.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  up-draft  and  continuous  kilns,  but  without  much 
mercantile  success  up  to  date.  The  practical  details  of  burn¬ 
ing,  while  they  vary  somewhat,  owing  to  the  type  of  kiln  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  style  of  fireplace,  kind  of  draft  arrangements 
and  quality  of  fuel  and  clay,  are  still  very  similar  everywhere. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  that  a  kiln  of 
shale  paving  brick  is  to  be  burnt  in  one  of  the  common  round 
down-draft  kilns,  of  which  there  are  three  to  one  of  any  other 
kind  among  the  Ohio  plants.  The  kiln  may  be  supposed  to  be 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  with  ten  fire  holes  of  the  in¬ 
clined  grate  style,  and  the  contents  of  the  kiln  are  set  twenty- 
five  courses  high.  The  fires  are  lighted  at  once,  when  the  set¬ 
ters  have  finished  their  work  and  erected  a  single  wicket  in 
each  door.  The  fires  at  first  are  very  small,  not  over  one-half 
bushel  in  cubic  contents,  and  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate 
bars  and  in  the  foot  of  the  bag.  They  are  maintained  at  about 
this  stage  for  the  first  twelve  hours,  when  they  are  doubled  in 
size.  The  temperature  of  the  waste  gases  passing  off  in  the 
stack  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  will  be  milk  warm  or  a  little 
more.  During  the  first  three  days  the  draft  of  the  kiln  is  apt 
to  be  too  feeble  rather  than  too  strong,  so  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions  the  stack  has  full  chance,  unobstructed  by  damper  of 
any  kind.  The  air  supply  entering  the  kiln  during  the  first  day 
is  very  large,  as  it  has  nearly  the  whole  area  of  each  fire  hole. 
This  space  is  gradually  filled  up  as  the  size  of  the  fires  in¬ 
creases,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases  passing  into  the 
kill  insensibly  increases  hour  by  hour  as  the  air  passages  are 
diminished  and  the  fires  increased.  During  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  the  wickets,  peepholes  and  all  openings  except  the 
fire  holes  should  be  finished  up  and  daubed  with  mud  and 
washed  with  clay  slip  till  air-tight. 

During  the  second  twenty-four  hours  the  fires  are  again 
doubled,  the  increase  being  carefully  distributed  throughout 
the  day;  this  will  about  half  fill  the  fire  holes,  leaving  the 
upper  half  of  the  openings  free  for  air.  The  waste  gases  in 
the  draft  stack  will  feel  much  warmer  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  day— probably  from  140  degrees  to  160  degrees,  and  they 
are  so  laden  with  water  that  they  appear  as  clouds  of  steam 
if  the  outside  air  is  cool.  Diu-ing  the  third  day  the  fires 
are  slightly  increased,  but  not  so  as  to  more  than  two-thirds 
fill  the  fire  holes.  The  waste  gases  rapidly  increase  in  heat 
during  the  day,  usually  getting  too  hot  for  the  bare  hand,  and 
the  visible  steam  becomes  less  and  less,  generally  disappearing 
before  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  kiln  has  now  passed  through  what  is  called  in  the 
trade  the  “watersmoking”  period.  The  water  discharged  is 
largely  that  which  is  free  and  merely  left  in  the  bricks  from 
the  dryers,  though  possibly  some  combined  water  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  during  the  third  day.  The  intention  of  the  burner  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  is  to  subject  the  bricks  to  a  liberal  flow  of  air 
and  gases,  beginning  at  a  low  heat,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third 
day  attaining  a  temperature  *>f  300  or  400  degrees;  if  this  is 
done,  the  last  traces  of  free  water  will  have  been  drawn  out, 
and  the  kiln  will  be  ready  for  “raising  fires.” 

The  fire  holes  are  now  filled  up  so  that  the  air  supply  is 
nearly  cut  off,  and  what  air  does  draw  in  over  the  top  of  the 
fire  is  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  consume  the  inflammable 
gases  from  in  rear  of  the  fires.  Under  this  condition  the  fire 
holes  soon  become  red,  and  soon  after  the  bags  and  fire  walls 


are  seen  to  be  red  as  well,  and  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  day  the  bricks  will  become  a  dull  red,  easily  seen  at 
night  and  with  difficulty  by  day.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
combined  water  is  expelled,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  regu¬ 
larity  are  needed.  The  heat  must  be  maintained  and  slightly 
increased  hour  by  hour,  constantly  aiming  to  cause  the  redness 
to  travel  downwards  course  by  course,  without  materially  in¬ 
creasing  the  temperature  of  the  top. 

The  draft,  if  too  strong,  must  be  cut  down,  and  the  heat 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  air  inlets  over  the  top  of  the  fires. 
In  cold  weather  steam  will  be  seen  for  the  second  time  during 
this  day,  but  in  warm  weather  the  superheated  vapor  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  atmosphere  without  condensation. 

The  kiln  should  be  gauged — that  is,  the  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  bricks  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  should  be  carefully 
measured — during  the  fourth  day,  as  soon  as  the  bricks  are  hot 
enough  to  distinguish,  or  before.  This  figure  should  be  noted 
down  for  future  reference.  During  the  fifth  day  the  air  supply 
will  be  nearly  cut  off,  and  the  fire  holes  will  be  at  their  full 
heat.  The  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  should  be 
distinctly  red  on  top  and  a  barely  visible  red  in  the  middle 
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peep  hole  on  the  twelfth  course  from  the  bottom.  During  the 
twenty-four  hours  the  heat  should  be  increased  to  a  clear, 
bright  cherry  red  on  top,  decreasing  to  a  distinctly  visible  red 
on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  on  the  draft  stack.  When  this 
color  is  seen  in  the  stack  it  is  a  sign  that  the  necessary  heat  to 
expel  the  combined  water  from  the  clay  has  been  attained 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  the  bricks  are  now  ready  to  take 
the  finishing  temperatures  as  fast  as  they  can  absorb  them. 
The  constant  danger  will  be,  during  the  fifth  and  subsequent 
days,  that  the  top  courses  will  become  overheated  for  a  few 
moments.  If  the  burner  is  not  constantly  on  the  qui  vive,  after 
every  firing  especially,  the  heat  will  become  too  great  and 
the  quality  of  the  top  courses  will  be  damaged  or  ruined.  If 
the  work  is  skillfully  done,  the  top  course  will  be  still  only  a 
good  hard  building  brick  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  day,  while  the 
bottom  has  arrived  at  the  softest  salmon  stage. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  finishing  process  or  “high  fire”  be¬ 
gins.  So  far  the  rise  in  temperature  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  regular  and  gradual.  But  after  the  gases  have 
been  expelled  from  the  clay  the  danger  of  sudden 
changes  in  the  heat  is  only  that  the  highest  limit  may 
be  exceeded;  variations  insido  of  that  limit  do  no  harm. 
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The  fires  are  managed  much  as  before,  the  air  supply 
being  greater  or  less  according  to  the  heat  needed  for  the 
moment.  The  top  of  the  kiln  becomes  heated  up  to  its  practical 
limit  of  safety  a  few  hours  after  the  finishing  process  begins, 
and  if  the  heat  is  still  maintained  without  cessation  the  bricks 
will  soon  become  spongy.  If  the  heat  be  kept  on  for  a  few 
hours,  until  the  top  bricks  begin  to  show  signs  of  distress,  and 
then  allowed  to  cool  off  somewhat,  together  with  an  increase 
of  draft,  it  is  found  that  the  top  portions  of  the  kiln  will  give 
out  heat  again,  and,  while  cooling  down  themselves,  they  as¬ 
sist  in  bringing  up  the  heat  of  the  courses  below  them. 

This  policy  of  heating  up  the  top  to  the  limit  of  safety  and 
then  drawing  the  wave  of  heat  down  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  kiln  is  practiced  until  the  completion  of  the  burn,  the 
length  of  time  in  which  the  top  bricks  can  endure  the  high 
temperature  grows  smaller  as  the  burn  approaches  completion, 
for  the  entire  bod}7  of  the  kiln,  having  soaked  in  the  finishing 
heat,  course  by  course,  acts  as  the  top  course  did  at  first  and 
becomes  a  kind  of  regenerator  for  the  gases  passing  down 
through.  So  that  the  danger  of  overburning  the  kiln  grows 
more  imminent  as  the  burn  progresses,  and  the  effects  of  each 
fire  must  be  watched  carefully  before  putting  on  the  next. 

By  working  the  kiln  as  described  and  carrying  wave  after 
wave  of  heat  from  the  top  downwards,  the  bottom  of  the  kiln 
ought  to  become  strongly  red  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  the 
top  being  as  hard  as  is  desired  before  this  time.  The  gauge  at 
this  stage  should  show  about  five  or  six  inches  settle  from 
the  first  figure,  with  a  setting  twenty-five  courses  high. 

The  same  method  of  firing  during  each  succeeding  twelve 
hours  ought  to  show  a  further  settle  of  two  inches.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventh  day  the  settle  will  probably  be  nine  or  ten 
inches,  and  the  trials  taken  from  the  top,  middle  and  bottom 
will  show  the  vitrification  to  be  complete  on  top,  fair  in  the 
middle  and  too  soft  on  the  bottom.  Twelve  hours  more  ought 
to  bring  the  heat  down  to  the  bottom  so  that  the  settle  shows 
eleven  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  trial  a  hard  building  brick  or 
poorly  vitrified  paver.  The  burn  is  ready  to  conclude  at  any 
time  the  burner  sees  fit,  and  he  must  now  weigh  in  his  mind 
the  benefit  and  danger  of  each  fire  before  putting  it  on.  The 
conclusion  of  a  burn  under  such  conditions  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  should  be  not  later  than  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
eighth  day.  • 

The  three  guides  which  the  burner  uses  in  helping  him  to 


decide  the  finishing  heat  of  the  kiln  are,  first,  the  trials  drawn 
from  the  kiln;  second,  the  settle  indicating  the  shrinkage  of  the 
bricks,  and,  third,  the  appearance  of  the  heat  to  the  eye.  Of 
these  the  trials  are,  of  course,  the  most  important.  They  should 
be  whole  bricks,  not  pieces,  and  should  be  dried  in  the  dryer 
with  the  other  bricks  every  day,  and  the  trial  for  each  kiln 
should  be  selected  from  the  same  days’  runs  as  those  that  are 
used  to  fill  the  kiln,  so  that  the  trial  piece  may  represent  the 
contents  fairly.  If  small  pieces  are  used  they  will  vitrify 
more  easily  than  full-sized  bricks,  and  so  mislead  the  burner. 

Burners  differ  greatly  about  the  value  of  the  settle  or  kiln 
gauging  as  a  finishing  test;  many  reject  it  entirely;  some  few 
are  foolish  enough  to  burn  principally  by  its  guidance.  The 
real  facts  are  that  shrinkage  is  a  very  reliable  guide,  but  that 
the  settle  of  a  kiln  may  be  shrinkage  or  may  be  not.  If  the 
bricks  reel  out  of  plumb,  of  course  the  settle  is  more  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  an  indecisive  figure  is  obtained.  Also,  if 
the  watersmoking  has  been  too  rapid  the  bottom  bricks  may 
have  softened  and  crushed,  or  if  the  raised  fires  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  too  early  the  bottom  bricks  may  have  bloated  and  set¬ 
tled  unusually. 

If  the  burner  measures  the  settle  on  every  kiln  he  will  find 
that  it  is  an  excellent  negative  guide.  If  the  settle  is  not  as 
much  as  usual,  the  kiln  is  surely  soft.  If  it  is  as  much  as  usual, 
the  kiln  is  either  hard  enough  or  else  it  has  gone  wrong  in 
one  of  the  ways  mentioned. 

The  importance  of  the  trained  eye  as  a  guide  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  No  guide,  whatever  it  be,  can  replace  the  skillful 
eye  and  the  practiced  judgment.  The  success  of  a  paving  fac¬ 
tory  hangs  on  the  burner. 

The  times  mentioned  in  this  description  are  not  intended  as 
accurate  statements,  for  in  the  nature  of  the  case  none  such 
can  be  made.  An  authentic  case  is  on  record  of  a  kiln  burnt 
from  start  to  finish  in  four  days  and  ten  hours  which  turned  out 
well  and  with  no  swelled  brick.  Also,  it  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  to  burn  a  kiln  ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  days  be¬ 
fore  getting  it  in  satisfactory  condition.  But  for  most  paving 
brick  clays,  burnt  in  almost  any  down-draft  kiln,  the  time 
limits  of  three  days  to  watersmoke,  two  to  raise  fires,  and  two 
to  three  to  finish  are  the  general  custom  in  this  State,  and  the 
process  cannot  with  safety  be  carried  out  with  much  less  time. 

In  cooling  off  the  practice  varies.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  danger  point  in  cooling  vitrified  clay  ware  is  at  a  dark 
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rod  or  black  heat.  When  the  ware  is  very  hot  it  cannot  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  free  admission  of  air,  providing  that  it  all  enters 
through  the  fire  holes  and  red-hot  flues.  In  fact,  the  ware  is 
no  longer  cold  when  it  reaches  the  ware.  In  some  places  the 
kilns  are  closed  up  tight  and  daubed  as  soon  as  the  last  fire 
burns  low.  If  the  kiln  can  be  allowed  to  stand  tight  till  cold 
this  is  the  best  plan  possible,  but,  as  this  requires  a  long  time, 
it  is  not  often  done.  As  a  rule,  kilns  are  opened  out  to  hasten 
their  cooling  just  when  their  ware  is  at  its  most  delicate  condi¬ 
tion.  The  proper  plan  is  to  allow  the  kiln  to  cool  down  under 
full  draft  until  it  begins  to  look  dark,  then  shut  the  dampers 
and  cool  as  slowly  as  the  kiln  capacity  will  allow;  three  to  six 
days  are  allowed  to  round  kins. 

The  slower  the  cooling  the  greater  toughness  is  found  in  the 
product.  The  top  course  and  the  bricks  immediately  next  the 
bags  are  always  likely  to  be  brittle  in  any  case,  as  they  are 
heated  up  and  cooled  down  many  times  in  the  burn  in  accumu¬ 
lating  the  waves  of  heat  by  which  the  bottom  courses  are 
reached. 


NEW  YORK  PAVING  BRICK. 

STUDENT  in  one  of  our  grammar 
schools  was  going  through  the  trying 
ordeal  of  an  examination,  and  every¬ 
thing  went  on  swimmingly  until  he  had 
compared  the  word  “wise.”  Then  the 
teacher  asked  him  to  form  a  sentence 
to  illustrate  the  words  wise,  wiser  and 
wisest,  to  which  he  replied:  “Some 
men  are  wise,  some  men  are  otherwise, 
and  some  just  keep  their  mouths  shut.” 
Heretofore  the  writer  has  been  classed 
in  the  superlative  degree,  because  he 
has  kept  his  mouth  shut,  but  as  you  have  asked  me  to  give 
the  Clay-Worker  a  history  of  the  New  York  Brick  and  Paving 
Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  its  methods  of  making  paving 
brick,  I  will  endeavor  to  open  my  mouth  and  tell  you  the 
secret  in  a  few  words,  if  you  will  promise  not  to  give  it  away. 

The  New  Y'ork  Brick  and  Paving  Co.  was  organized  and 
incorporated  five  year’s  ago,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  Its 
stockholders  are  composed  in  part  of  some  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  East,  who  have  the  credit  of  knowing  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it,  and  of  appreciating  a  good  thing 
when  they  have  it.  These  men  became  interested  in  this 
peculiar  formation  of  clay,  which  differs  from  any  other 
clay  known  to  man,  and,  after  having  it  analyzed,  they  de¬ 
cided  that  it  contained  all  the  constituent  parts  necessary  for 
making  the  finest  paving  brick  on  earth.  Our  next  step  was 
to  purchase  the  entire  tract,  which  contains  an  endless  supply 
of  clay,  and  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seneca  river, 
ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Our  works  are  within 
the  city  limits,  and  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Erie  canal,  be¬ 
tween  the  canal  and  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  each  af¬ 
fording  us  adequate  shipping  facilities.  Our  mode  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  clay  from  the  bank  to  the  works  is  by  boats,  al¬ 
ways  getting  in  a  surplus  stock  during  the  summer  to  run  us 
through  the  winter. 

—Tempered  Clay  Pavers.— 

We  make  our  brick  by  the  soft  mud  process,  and  our  daily 
output  is  36,000  brick  from  each  machine.  Some  of  your 
readers  will  perhaps  question  the  advisability  of  a  soft  mud 
paver,  but  as  such  people  are  not  acquainted  with  our  ma¬ 
terial  or  our  product  it  leaves  no  grounds  for  argument  on 
the  question  at  this  time.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
writer  knows  whereof  he  is  speaking. 

When  the  writer  was  attending  the  Convention  at  Cleve¬ 
land  he  was  introduced  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  as  the 
only  soft  mud  paving  brickmaker  in  the  country,  and  the 
question  was  asked,  “Why  do  you  make  with  the  soft  mud 


process?”  The  writer,  just  then  having  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  (it  being  the  next  day  after  the  powwow),  was  answer¬ 
ing  the  question  in  analytical  and  geological  terms,  when  he 
was  cut  short  by  Captain  Crafts  coming  to  the  rescue,  as  he 
always  does,  and  saying:  “Because  he  makes  the  best  pav¬ 
ing  brick  in  the  world  now,  and  what  is  the  use  of  his  mon¬ 
keying  with  any  other  process?”  I  will  say,  however,  that 
we  have  tried  both  processes,  and  have  found  that  with  the 
peculiar  homogenial  quality  of  our  clay  we  can  make  a 
tougher  brick,  and  a  brick  that  will  stand  more  wear  and 
tear,  and  a  brick  that  pleases  our  customers  better  in  every 
way  with  the  soft  mud  process. 

— Nature’s  Perfect  Work.— 

Another  question  asked  of  the  writer  while  in  Cleveland 
was,  “What  do  you  mix  with  your  clay?”  My  answer  was 
that  the  Lord  mixed  our  clay  for  us  ages  ago,  and  has  been 
holding  it  in  reserve  all  these  millions  of  years  for  his  chosen 
people  to  work  up,  and  now  He  has  decided  that  we  are  His 
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clioseu  people,  and  has  given  us  possession,  and  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  paving  brick  just  as  it  comes  from  the  bank,  with¬ 
out  adding  anything  to  it  or  taking  anytuing  from  it. 

We  use  the  Sharer  dryers,  and  iu  the  beginning  made  the 
same  mistake  that  nine-tenths  of  the  brick  manufacturers  are 
constantly  making  by  building  their  drying  capacity  too  small. 
In  order  to  dry  a  day’s  run  with  twelve  tunnels  we  found  it 
necessary  to  force  our  fires  and  run  the  heat  up  to  such  a 
high  degree  that  the  loss  in  cracked  brick  was  enormous. 
Our  experience  is  that  a  sixteen-tunnel  dryer  can  be  run  with 
less  fuel  than  a  twelve-tunnel,  and  there  is  no  loss  at  all,  and 
we  always  get  out  oiu’  regular  day’s  work  thoroughly  dried. 

We  have  in  use  a  number  of  Eudaly  square  kilns,  and  a 
larger  number  of  round  kilns,  which  we  have  remodeled  to 
suit  our  own  convenience  and  needs.  These  makes  of  kilns 
are  producing  about  equal  results,  averaging  about  75  per 
cent.  No.  1  paving  brick,  and  the  balance  we  have  a  ready 
market  for  at  a  fair  price. 

Our  paving  brick  are  unlike  any  other  brick  made  in  this 
country,  they  being  impervious  to  all  acids,  and  are  in  great 
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demand  at  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  chemical  works,  where 
caustic  or  acids  of  any  kind  are  made  or  used,  all  over  the 
country,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  they  being  the  only  material 
known  that  can  be  used  for  lining  digesters  with  any  success, 
as  acids  have  no  effect  upon  them. 

— Brick  Tougher  Than  Iron. — 

With  your  permission  I  will  give  jou  two  or  three  tests 
that  our  paving  brick  have  been  subjected  to.  A  report  of  the 
McLagon  Foundry  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  as  follows: 

“For  the  information  of  our  joint  committee  on  streets  we 
placed  three  vitrified  brick  made  by  the  New  York  Brick  and 
Paving  Co.  in  a  tumbling  barrel  with  eighteen  pieces  of  pig 
iron,  which  was  then  revolved  for  five  hours  twenty-eight 
times  a  minute,  and  when  it  was  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  chairman  of  your  committee  and  other  gentlemen  we 
found  that  the  iron  had  reduced  two  and  one-half  pounds,  but 
the  bricks  had  not  lessened  enough  for  our  scales  to  show 
the  loss.  The  bricks  were  nicked  in  places  on  the  edges,  but 
otherwise  they  came  out  of  the  rough-and-tumble  fight  of  five 
hours  with  twelve  times  their  weight  of  iron  as  good  as  when 
placed  in  the  barrel.” 

Also  a  government  test,  made  at  the  Watertown  (Mass.) 
arsenal,  shows  that  the  Syracuse  brick  stood  a  pressure  of 
29.0G0  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Then  the  report  goes  on 
and  says:  “The  ultimate  strength  they  were  capable  of  sus- 


was  exceeded  was  the  unprecedented  short  time  after  the 
Convention  adjourned  until  all  its  proceedings,  all  its  papers 
and  all  its  discussions  were  in  the  hands  and  homes  of  the 
readers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  almost  before  the  substantial 
of  the  powwow  had  worked  off  the  stomachs  of  the  eaters. 
To  those  of  us  who  remained  at  home  and  were  anxiously 
awaiting  the  printed  returns  of  the  Convention  this  unusual 
dispatch  in  the  publication  was  an  agreeable  surprise  and 
highly  appreciated.  Our  other  trade  journals  have  since  given 
fair  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  but  were 
a  little  tardy  about  it.  J.  K.  CALDWELL. 


Written  for  the  Ulay- Worker 

REVERIES  OF  A  BR1CKMAKER. 

Number  Three. 

BY  C.  H.  MELCHER. 

O  SUBJECT  CAN  BE  WEIGHTIER,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  wise  producer,  than  that  tending  toward  a 
proper  reduction  of  his  expenses;  it  is  the  arbiter  of 
all  questions  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  choice  or  change. 
In  all  considerations  of  cost  it  is  imperative  that  the  market 
value  of  the  article  should  be  considered  and  compared,  and 
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tabling  was  not  reached,  as  we  had  reached  the  full  capacity 
of  our  testing  machine.” 

As  to  absorption,  the  same  government  test  shows  that  our 
brick  average  about  1  per  cent.  Our  brick  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  hundreds  of  other  tests  with  the  same  results.  Now, 
in  closing  I  will  say,  we  are  looking  forward  for  a  busy  and 
prosperous  year,  having  already  several  large  contracts  on 
hand,  with  good  prospects  for  more  to  follow. 

H.  J.  BALDWIN. 


THINGS  TO  BE  GRATEFUL^FOR. 

In  this  age  of  the  world  and  in  this  enlightened  country 
we  expect  every  man  to  do  his  best,  and  frequently  this  best 
is  beyond  our  expectations.  This  has  recently  proved  true  in 
two  instances.  First,  the  late  Brickmakers’  Convention,  in 
point  of  excellence,  true  merit  and  the  high  literary  character 
of  the  papers  read  and  the  intelligent  discussions  thereon, 
surpassed  expectations  and  excelled  all  its  predecessors.  It  is 
certainly  very  encouraging  that  our  Conventions  from  year 
to  year  grow  better  and  better.  The  second  expectation  that 


this  involves  the  taste  and  character  of  the  market  he  caters  to. 

But  look  at  the  expense  entailed  by  such  changes  as  are 
made  necessary  in  the  new  style  business — a  moderate 
fortune  invested  before  a  brick  can  be  made;  the  average 
brickmaker  cannot  afford  it;  down  draft  kilns,  each  one  cost¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  good  brick  house,  and  hosts  of  other  ex¬ 
pensive  appliances. 

Again  disclaiming  any  assumption  of  superior  knowledge, 
and  with  proper  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  loquacious  in¬ 
ventors  and  vendors  of  myriad  patent  kilns,  I  believe  these 
bricks  can  be  burned  in  up  draft  kilns,  even  in  those  of  the 
most  ancient  lineage.  The  difficulty  is  failure  to  take  the 
time  to  properly  do  so.  They  endeavor  to  burn  them  in  the 
same  length  of  time  they  do  those  made  plastically,  and 
hence  the  unsatisfactory  result.  When  a  patent  kiln  is  erect¬ 
ed  the  inventor  or  his  agent  very  carefully  conducts  the  first 
burning  and  firmly  insists  on  having  all  the  time  he  desires 
for  the  purpose. 

After  an  old  style  “Dutch  kiln”  is  thoroughly  heated  let 
it  remain  so  for  quite  a  period;  let  the  arches  brown  down 
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before  each  firing.  These  points  observed,  I  mistake  greatly 
if  the  result  be  not  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  the  modern 
heavy  royalty  producers,  these  high  priced  perverters  of  the 
natural  inclination  of  heat,  can  give  you.  If  kilns  already 
constructed  can  be  made  to  subserve  the  purpose,  the  chiefest 
item  of  expense  can  be  stricken  from  the  list,  and  patient 
effort  should  be  made  to  do  so.  How  diversified  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  taste  at  present  in  regard  to  colored  brick.  It  seems 
to  make  no  difference  how  odd  the  complexion  of  the  brick 
may  be,  there  will  be  some  to  fancy  it.  Iron  spots,  pink, 
buff,  brown,  gray,  mottled  and  numbers  of  others  are  in  great 
use  and  make  attractive  looking  structures.  A  New  York 
dealer  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  he  thought  the  desire  for 
light  color  in  that  city  was  largely  on  the  increase;  they 
give  the  streets  and  avenues  such  a  lively  appearance  that 
many  visitors  have  admiringly  remarked  it  was  refreshing 
to  see  them.  These  light  clays,  or  rather  clays  that  burn 
of  a  light  color,  being  so  much  stronger  than  the  average  red 
material,  stand  the  ordeal  of  burning  much  better.  They 
possess  in  a  greater  degree  the  salamanderlike  qualities  of 
a  fire  brick,  and  in  consequence  no  intensity,  at  least  no 
reasonable  intensity,  of  heat  can  twist  or  crack  them,  as 
would  be  the  sure  fate  of  red  if  submitted  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  This  attribute  enables  them  to  be  burned  almost,  and 
in  some  instances  quite,  to  vitrif action,  and  this  not  only 
makes  them  practically  imperishable  in  character,  but,  being 


of  a  fine,  well  burned  press  brick  made  by  hand.  There  is 
something  in  the  touch  that  thrills  him  with  pleasure.  He 
is  blissfully  conscious  he  can  handle  it  with  safety,  not  fear¬ 
ing  it  will  crumble  into  nothingness  in  his  grasp. 

It  is  not  becoming  to  repine  at  the  inevitable,  but  a  sigh 
unbidden  comes  at  the  thought  of  the  departure  of  those  old 
time  hand  yards.  Their  familiar  features  are  outlined  in 
our  memory  and  ever  will  be.  The  rude  molding  table,  the 
well  rolled  floor,  the  green  brick  so  neatly  hacked  in  the  shed, 
these  and  kindred  adjuncts  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
spirit  of  modern  improvement  in  the  brick  business,  as  in 
every  other,  has  had  no  regard  for  the  antique;  it  relentlessly 
sweeps  aside  the  moss  covered  ideas  and  implements  of  a 
cherished  past  and  substitutes  some  wondrous  emanation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  yielding  to  this 
unpitying  exterminator  of  ancient  things,  let  us  do  so  care¬ 
fully,  for  surely  every  invention  that  is  sprung  on  the  world  is 
uot  worthy  the  tribute  of  cash.  Every  new  thing  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  improvement,  nor  should  old  appliances  be  laid 
aside  without  the  closest  investigation  of  those  designed  to 
take  their  place.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  importunings  of 
agents  for  new  kilns,  new  dryers,  new  machines  and  lots  of 
other  mechanism  connected  with  the  business.  Like  Banquo’s 
ghost,  they  will  not  down  at  bidding,  and  in  many  instances 
the  poor  brickmaker  is  unable  to  withstand  their  pleadings 
and  suffers  accordingly. 

If  possible,  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  do  not 
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impervious  to  water,  they  are  not  apt  to  discolor  from  dust 
or  dampness.  I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  the  Peerless  Brick 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  were  the  first  to  make  buff  brick 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  same  can  be  said, 
with  a  more  universal  application,  in  regard  to  the  varied 
molded  bricks  now  in  such  extensive  use.  The  price  of  buff 
when  that  company  first  made  them  was  $45  per  thousand, 
but  sharp  competition  has  reduced  the  price  to  about  one- 
lialf  that  figure. 

To  those  still  adhering  to  the  primitive  hand  system  it 
were  well  to  urge  the  importance  of  having  their  clay  prop¬ 
erly  tempered.  The  mill  shed  is  the  fountain  of  success;  the 
evil  of  inattention  there,  no  subsequent  manipulation  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  overcome.  The  most  ordinary  molder  can  make 
a  shapely  brick  if  you  give  him  good  clay  well  tempered, 
but  it  makes  no  difference  how  choice  the  latter  may  be,  if 
improperly  prepared  the  man’s  work  is  bound  to  be  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

To  the  expert  in  brick  matters  it  is  a  treat  to  take  hold 


hesitate  to  take  the  time  and  car  fare  to  visit  places  where 
they  can  be  seen  in  use.  Test  them  with  your  own  material 
to  the  fullest  extent,  nor  do  not  stop  short  of  any  possible 
method  calculated  to  define  their  fitness  for  your  purpose. 

REFUSED  TO  BE  VICTIMIZED. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find  my  check  for  another  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Clay-Worker.  We  look  forward  to  its  coming 
with  much  interest  every  month.  The  brick  business  here  is 
quiet.  We  sold  all  the  brick  used  in  this  town  last  year,  only 
1,150,000,  and  the  outlook  is  not  the  best  for  this  year. 

A  few  months  ago  a  man  came  to  our  works  claiming  you 
sent  him  here  to  take  our  subscription  for  the  Clay-Worker. 
We  told  him  that  we  had  been  taking  the  paper  for  several 
years,  so  he  left.  I  think  he  caught  one  man  here.  Suppose  he 
is  one  of  the  “fakes”  you  spoke  of  in  your  last  issue. 

I\  D.  KENYON,  Prop.  Oklahoma  Pressed  Brick  Works. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

TERRA  COTTA  FRAGMENTS. 


Third  Paper. 

EFERRING  TO  the  far-projecting  re¬ 
naissance  cornice,  Mr.  Twose  intro¬ 
duces  the  question  of  economy.  It  is 
true  such  cornices  cannot  be  produced 
economically  in  terra  cotta,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  even  where  true  con¬ 
struction  without  the  aid  of  hidden  sup¬ 
ports  be  employed  a  terra  cotta  cornice  is  still  a  very  great 
deal  cheaper  than  a  similar  stone  cornice.  By  better  kilns, 
increased  experience  and  improved  methods,  and  by  fierce 
competition  during  a  period  of  business  depression,  the  cost 
of  terra  cotta  lias  been  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent,  within  the 
last  twelve  years.  There  are  now  to  my  knowledge  nineteen 
factories  in  the  United  States,  having  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  approximately  100,000  tons.  Their  total  production  in 
1804  was  about  one-third  of  that  amount.  But  even  in  more 
prosperous  times,  when  these  establishments  would  be  fairly 
busy,  and  when  terra  cotta  cotta  could  be  sold  at  a  profit 
instead  of  at  cost  or  at  a  loss,  even  then  the  price  of  an  elab¬ 
orate  classic  or  renaissance  terra  cotta  cornice  would  be  far 
below  that  of  stone. 

In  practice  it  is  entirely  immaterial  whether  a  cornice  is 
the  result  of  legitimate  construction  or  whether  some  hidden 
supports  are  used  to  hold  it.  The  esthetical  requirements  are 
fulfilled  as  long  as  wo  know  that  such  a  cornice  can  be  con¬ 
structed  from  a  given  material,  and  as  long  as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  indicate  an  attempt  at  deception.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
terra  cotta  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  inodillion  cornice, 
but  in  most  of  our  buildings  economy  is  the  principal  factor, 
and  nothing  but  galvanized  iron  or  copper  will  go.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  “A”  shows  a  terra  cotta  cornice  for  a  building  now 
being  erected.  It  has  a  projection  of  3  feet  2  inches,  and 
needs  no  artificial  support  whatever.  The  angle  iron  and 
vertical  anchor  rods  may  be  dispensed  with;  they  are  in- 
serted  for  the  convenience  of  the  builder.  The  weight  of  the 
parapet  wall  is  fully  sufficient  to  balance  the  projecting  por¬ 
tions  by  holding  down  the  inner  end  of  the  bracket,  but  even 
without  brackets  the  soffit  piece  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  support  the  corona  and  coping.  The  bracket  is  about  9 
inches  high  and  8  inches  wide,  by  18  inches  projection.  It 
would  require  over  2,000  pounds  to  break  it.  The  soffit  piece 
is  also  9  inches  high,  and  would  break  under  about  3,000 
pounds  per  running  foot  equally  distributed.  The  coping  be¬ 
hind  the  corona  is  inserted  for  economical  reasons,  as  the 
former  could  easily  be  made  the  entire  depth.  Cornices  with 
4  or  5  feet  projection  could  be  made  of  similar  construction, 
but  are  usually  secured  to  iron  framework,  not  as  much  for 
sake  of  economy,  but  for  the  reason  that  our  buildings  have 
no  walls  thick  and  heavy  enough  to  counterbalance  them. 
Section  “B”  shows  similar  construction,  but  in  this  case  the 
parapet  is  replaced  by  the  wall  plate,  and  by  the  weight  of 
the  roof  resting  thereon.  This,  again,  is  perfectly  legitimate 
construction.  Section  “C”  is  identical  with  “A,”  excepting  the 
omission  of  the  parapet.  Under  these  conditions  we  cannot 
dispense  with  the  iron  anchors,  and  our  construction  may  be 
called  illegitimate,  but  we  should  certainly  fare  a  great  deal 
worse  if  we  had  to  deal  with  a  similar  stone  cornice  of  more 
than  double  the  weight.  In  theory  this  may  be  sham  archi¬ 
tecture,  but  in  practice  everything  goes  that  looks  well.  The¬ 
oretically,  the  cornices  of  nearly  all  our  buildings  should  not 
have  more  than  8  or  12  inches  projection,  as  the  walls  are 
seldom  more  than  12  inches  thick  above  the  roof;  but  shall 
we,  just  to  comply  with  some  imaginary  law,  dispense  with 
the  beautiful  effects  of  the  far-projecting  eaves?  Many  art 
critics  smile  disdainfully  at  skeleton  construction  as  an  archi¬ 
tectural  aberration— as  something  utterly  base  and  false,  and 


unworthy  of  serious  consideration  from  an  esthetical  point  of 
view.  Is  it  not  strange  that  these  gentlemen  forget  that  the 
most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  of  all  art  creations,  the 
human  body,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  ideal  solution 
of  skeleton  construction,  the  functions  of  the  rigid  frame 
of  properly  connected  bones  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
iron  columns,  beams  and  braces,  fat  and  muscles  correspond¬ 
ing  with  brick  backing  and  fireproofing,  while  the  skin  and 
the  terra  cotta  facing  respectively  form  the  external  finish  of 
the  structure?  There  is  an  almost  perfect  analogy.  While 

admiring  the  beauties  of  man,  do  you  think  a  great  deal  of 

internal  arrangements  and  construction,  of  blood  vessels  and 
intestines,  and  the  awful  skeleton,  which  gives  rigidity  to  the 
whole?  Do  you  care  what  that  skeleton  is  made  of,  or  do  you 
think  of  explaining  why  the  ^ , 

teeth  don’t  drop  out  and  why  [ 

the  knees  don’t  collapse?  Now,  i 

while  the  lines  of  vertical  sup¬ 
port  are  clearly  shown  by  the 
piers,  the  horizontal  floor  di¬ 
visions  by  the  spandrels,  and 
while  the  bright  window-eyes 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  interior  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  building,  is 
this  not  as  much  as  the  human 
body  reveals  to  our  eye  of  its 
own  real  construction?  Of  course, 
it  is  essential  that  a  certain 
amount  of  flesh  and  fat  bo 
wrapped  around  the  bones  of 
the  structure,  thus  not.  to  be¬ 
come  analogous  to  the  living 
skeleton,  for  the  limit  of  econ¬ 
omy  always  excludes  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  As  long  as  there  is  suffi- 
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cient  mass  of  wall  to  impress  the  beholder  with  an  air  of 
stability,  our  building  conforms  with  esthetical  requirements; 
we  need  not  lay  it.  on  the  dissecting  table  to  find  how  the 
muscle  is  attached  to  the  bone,  nor  need  we  stick  a  bone 
through  the  skin  to  show  that  there  is  something  inside  to 
hold  it  up.  We  don't  care.  We  know  it  stands  now,  and  feel 
it  must  stand;  that  will  do.  What  should  all  these  anatom¬ 
ical  phantasies  tend  to  show?  In  former  papers  I  tried  to 
prove  that  terra  cotta  .may  be  used  constructively  very  much 
like  stone;  by  aid  of  the  illustrations  published  with  this  num¬ 
ber  I  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used 
constructively  for  classic  cornices,  although  it  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  so  used  for  the  purpose.  But  my  principal  aim  was 
to  show  that  in  skeleton  construction  the  constructive  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  material  may  be  disregarded  altogether,  and  that 
a  plastic  treatment  of  the  entire  exterior,  where  by  skillful 
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adjustment  of  joints  and  ornaments  the  former  become  in¬ 
visible,  and  where  the1  same  impression  is  created  as  though  a 
uniform  coat  of  plastic  material  enwrapped  the  entire  build¬ 


tomary  surface  construction  in  the  mere  skin  of  the  wall. 

FRITZ  WAGNER. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

Number  Ninety=eight. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

BURNING  DRY  PRESSED  BRICK. 

r  IKE  ALL  OTHER  BRICK,  dry  pressed  must  be  well 
made  and  properly  set  in  the  kiln  in  order  to  make  it 
M possible  to  get  the  best  results  in  burning.  While 
it  is  necessary  to  watersmoke  with  a  mild  heat  to  secure 
good  results  in  burning  soft  or  plastic  brick,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  in  the  burning  for  dry  pressed  brick  if  you  desire  to 
get  very  good  brick  from  the  kiln.  These  brick  are  dense  in 
their  structure,  lienee  more  time  is  required  to  expel  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  them.  While  dampness  has  a  tendency  to  toughen 
a  plastic  brick-  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  same  dampness  will 
dissolve  a  dry  press  brick.  If  applied  in  a  lesser  degree,  it 
causes  the  finished  surface  to  part,  leaving  what  is  known 
as  checks  on  the  face  and  outside  of  the  brick  generally. 
While  this  explanation  may  be  far  from  satisfactory,  the  fact 
that  rapid  watersmoking  damages  and  in  many  cases  destroys 
dry  press  brick  is  indisputable.  The  burner  who  succeeds  in 
burning  dry  press  brick  must  exercise  care  and  patience  in 
drying  them. 

After  they  are  dried  the  process  of  heating  and  finishing 
is  much  the  same  as  pertains  to  soft  or  plastic  brick.  Greater 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  heat  steady  and  not  subject 
the  brick  to  draughts  of  cold  air.  This,  of  course,  will  injure 
any  brick,  but  it  will  damage  dry  press  brick  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  The  brick  should  be  thoroughly  heated  in 
every  part  of  the  kiln  before  any  of  them  begin  to  shrink. 
The  shrinkage  will  then  be  uniform  from  bottom  to  top,  and 


from  side  to  side.  This  will  cause  the  kiln  to  settle  level  and 
prevent  the  brick  from  sagging  or  breaking.  This  principle 
applies  equally  to  down-draft  and  up-draft  kilns. 

Success  in  burning,  so  far  as  economy  of  fuel  is  concerned, 
depends  upon  the  proper  method  of  generating  heat,  and  the 
successful  burning  requires  equal  distribution  of  the  same. 
In  fact,  the  principles  involved  are  generation,  degree  and 
distribution  of  heat.  The  first  requires  proper  knowledge  of 
fuel  and  combustion,  the  second  requires  unerring  judgment 
in  application,  and  the  third  skill.  To  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  we  must  add  patience,  persistence  and  self- 
reliance.  Neither  circumstances  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  should  swerve  the  true  brick  burner  from  the  course 
these  qualities  make  plain  before  him. 

Then,  when  the  burner  has  done  his  whole  duty,  great  is 
his  reward.  When  his  friends  visit  him  he  need  not  steer 
them  around  his  kiln  and  keep  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
engine  and  machinery  exclusively,  but  can  lead  them  proudly 
into  the  kiln  and  let  them  feast  their  eyes  on  the  artistic  pile 
before  them — red,  buff  or  mottled,  as  the  case  may  be. 

While  these  are  the  great  points  in  burning,  there  are 
many  details  that  should  receive  careful  attention.  They  are 
tributary  to  the  grand  results.  The  burner  should  see  that 
the  brick  are  properly  kilned,  that  the  kiln  is  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  to  receive  the  brick.  Walls  should  be  inspected  inside 
and  out.  To  give  good  results  a  wall  should  be  air-tight.  Air 
may  enter  the  wall  at  top  and  be  drawn  downward  and  enter 
the  kiln  quite  a  distance  below,  or  it  may  be  drawn  hori¬ 
zontally  several  feet  from  the  point  of  entrance;  so  it  is 
difficult  at  times  to  learn  from  whence  it  comes.  The  wall 
should  be  kept  in  good  repair,  and  especially  should  be 
washed  with  a  coat  of  thin  clay  and  sand  frequently  to  pre¬ 
vent  air  entering  through  small  fissures  on  inside.  Furnace 
should  also  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Too  much  air  entering  a 
furnace  at  the  wrong  place  and  time  is  just  as  'wasteful  as 
too  little. 

The  same  is  true  of  fuel.  Too  much  fuel  thrown  into  a 
furnace  at  the  wrong  time  and  place  is  just  as  Wasteful  as 
too  little.  The  manner  of  putting  coal  in  a  furnace  has  much 
to  do  with  results.  It  should  be  equally  distributed  over  the 
grates.  The  coke  on  the  grates  should  be  kept  of  uniform 
thickness.  Fresh  coal  should  not  be  thrown  on  coal  that  has 
not  been  consumed.  The  various  kinds  of  coal  require  varied 
treatment.  Some  coal  requires  rustling  on  the  grates;  other 


coal  cakes  and  forms  a  crust  on  the  surface.  This  should  be 
lightly  broken  up  with  a  fine  hook.  Then  close  doors  and  let 
it  burn  out  clean.  I  have  excellent  coal  that  can  be  treated 
successfully  no  other  way. 

The  burner  must  watch  all  these  points  and  determine  the 
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manner  of  firing  that  will  give  the  maximum  quantity  of  heat 
from  a  ton  of  coal,  the  amount  of  oxygen  required,  quantity  of 
fuel  at  a  firing,  and  the  proper  way  of  keeping  the  grates 
clean.  Have  all  the  arches  kept  uniformly  heated.  When 
heating  up  the  kiln  firemen  often  neglect  this  point.  They 
fire  the  same  amount  of  fuel  in  each  arch  or  furnace,  al¬ 
though  one  may  heat  up  faster  than  the  other.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  details  of  burning. 

The  kind  of  kiln  best  adapted  to  the  burning  of  dry  pressed 
brick  is  a  question  that  each  manufacturer  must  decide  him¬ 
self.  St.  Louis  burns  the  larger  portion  of  her  dry  pressed 
brick  in  open  up-draft  kilns,  while  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  burned  almost  exclusively  in  down-draft 
kilns.  Where  they  are  made  only  for  face  brick  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  a  larger  per  cent,  could  be  obtained  from  down- 
draft  kilns,  for  the  reason  mentioned  in  previous  articles. 
Those  subjected  to  the  highest  degree  of  heat  have  least 
weight  to  sustain.  So  far  as  uniformity  of  color  is  concerned, 
it  can  be  obtained  just  as  well  in  an  up-draft  kiln  with  fur¬ 
naces  attached  as  it  can  in  a  down-draft  kiln.  Dry  pressed 
brick,  like  vitrified  brick,  should  be  cooled  very  gradually 
after  they  are  brnmed,  to  impart  to  them  strength  and  reso¬ 
nance. 

In  short,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised,  from  the 
harvesting  and  storing  of  the  clay  to  preparing  and  making 
it  into  brick,  handling,  burning,  cooling,  and  rehandling  for 
shipment,  if  we  make  a  success  in  the  manufacture  of  dry 
pressed  brick. 


Written  for  the  Ci,ay-Woeker. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  PLASTIC  CLAYS. 

f  ONE  OF  MY  RECENT  PAPERS  I  al¬ 
luded  to  this  subject  in  a  very  brief  man¬ 
ner,  speaking  of  a  relationship  which  it 
bears  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
clay,  ana  also  offered  a  classification  of 
the  different  varieties  of  clay-shrinkage 
which  such  a  theory  naturally  suggests. 

By  carefully  observing  practical  fac¬ 
tory  work  and  the  manner  in  which 
clay  products  are  affected  by  kiln  burning,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  shrinkage  of  plastic  clays  is  due  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following  physical  and  chemical  changes: 

1.  Loss  of  moisture. 

2.  Loss  of  water. 

3.  Partial  fusion. 

In  this  paper  I  will  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  first  two 
topics,  which  have  reference  to  shrinkage  of  plastic  clays 
arising  from  drying,  and  likewise  burning  in  a  kiln  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  render  the  kaolinite  strictly  anhydrous,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  trace  of  fusion. 

— Moisture  Shrinkage.— 

Shrinkage  of  a  plastic  clay  due  to  the  loss  of  moisture,  or 
water  which  is  only  mechanically  mixed  with  the  clay,  usual¬ 
ly  takes  place  from  the  time  the  product  is  molded  until  it 
has  been  discharged  from  the  drying  tunnel.  It  is  evident 
that  the  “moisture  shrinkage”  depends  largely  upon  the 
process  employed,  whether  the  “dry  press,”  the  “semi-plastic” 
or  the  “soft  mud”  process,  for  the  amount  of  water  used  in 
tempering  differs  for  each.  In  any  one  of  them,  however,  it 
is  possible  to  keep  the  condition  of  the  clay,  with  respect  to 
moisture,  fairly  constant  for  the  same  variety  of  material. 
Especially  in  either  of  the  last  two  processes,  the  clays  high¬ 
est  in  kaolinite  require  the  most  water  for  tempering.  This 
being  true,  it  is  natural  for  the  most  aluminous  clays  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  greatest  “moisture  shrinkage,”  with  a  diminution  in 
linear  dimensions  directly  proportionate  to  the  pure  kaolinite 
present. 

—Water  Shrinkage. — 

When  a  plastic  clay  has  been  relieved  of  all  its  moisture 


and  is  burned  in  a  kiln  at  a  temperature  (low  red  heat)  which 
is  only  sufficiently  great  to  drive  off  its  water  of  constitution, 
the  dimension  in  size  of  the  burned  product  is  still  further 
reduced,  which  may  be  referred  to  as  “water  shrinkage.” 
This  water  is  chemically  combined  with  the  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  still  remains  intact  after  the  moisture  has 
all  been  evolved,  by  virtue  of  the  chemical  affinity  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  kaolinite  and  the  water  of  constitution.  As 
the  quartz  (anhydrous  silica)  does  not  carry  any  water  in  its 
composition,  it  exhibits  no  tendency  to  shrinkage  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  heat  of  a  kiln.  The  “water  shrinkage”  therefore 
depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plastic  clay 
with  respect  to  quartz  and  pure  hydrous  kaolinite. 

—Relation  of  Moisture  and  Water  Shrinkage  to  the  Chemical 
Composition  of  Brick. — 


Composition  of  Calcined  Product. 

Length  of 
pressed  brick . 

Length  of  brick 
at  100  degrees  C. 

Moisture  shrink- 
age . 

Length  of  brick 
burned . 

Water  shrinkage.. 

1  Anhydrous  kaolinite--97  per  cent . | 

-*-•  Anhydrous  silica  (qua rtz)  2  per  cent..|  9  7-16 

9  1-32 

13-32 

8% 

21-32 

Anhydrous  kaolinite--S8  per  cent . | 

— Anhydrous  silica  (quartz)  11  per  cent.]  9  7-16 

9  1-16 

12-32 

8% 

18-32 

O  Anhydrous  kaolinite--79  per  cent . 1 

'-*•  Anhydrous  silica  (quartz)  20  per  cent.|9  7-16 

1 

9  3-32  |  11-32 

8% 

15-32 

A  Anhydrous  kaolinite--70  per  cent . 1 

Anhydrous  silica  (quartz)  29  per  cent.l  9  7-16 

1  1 

9  y8  1  10-32  |  8% 

12-32 

rt  Anhydrous  kaolinite--61  per  cent . | 

Anhydrous  silica  (quartz)  38  per  cent.l  9  7-16  [  9  5-32  1  9-32 

8% 

9-32 

P  Anhydrous  kaolinite--52  per  cent . 1 

D*  Anhydrous  silica  (quartz)  47  per  cent.!  9  7-16  1  9  3-16 

8-32 

9 

6-32 

n  Anhydrous  kaolinite--43  per  cent . I 

•  •  Anhydrous  silica  (quartz)  56  per  cent.l  9  7-16  1  9  7-32  |  7-32 

9% 

3-32 

A  B  C  D  E  F 


I  have  tabulated  a  few  results  showing  the  composition 
and  corresponding  shrinkages  of  seven  bricks  to  illustrate 
this  point.  The  “moisture  shrinkage”  represents  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  length  of  the  brick,  after  being  pressed  in  the  semi¬ 
plastic  condition  and  taken  from  the  drying  tunnel.  The 
“water  shrinkage”  is  its  variation  in  length  from  the  dried  to 
the  burned  state. 

For  an  experiment  I  made  up  seven  specimen  bricks,  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  from  mixtures  so  arranged  that 
their  chemical  composition,  with  respect  to  pure  kaolinite  and 
quartz,  would  vary  in  an  inverse  and  constant  ratio.  These 
analyses  were  made  of  the  specimen  bricks  after  they  had 
been  burned.  By  referring  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
difference  of  9  per  cent,  existed  between  the  composition  (with 
regard  to  both  kaolinite  and  quartz)  of  any  one  of  these 
bricks,  and  the  one  either  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding 
it  in  the  order  as  given.  While  this  convenient  arrangement 
was  not  secured  by  a  careful  selection  of  seven  specimens  of 
clay,  the  mixtures  were  made  from  raw  products— pure  quartz 
and  clay— which  should  yield  the  same  chemical  and  physical 
results  in  drying  and  burning  as  the  same  number  of  natural 
clays  of  similar  composition. 

The  specimen  bricks  were  made  by  the  “soft  mud”  process 
from  each  mixture,  molded  and  pressed  when  stiff.  The 
length  of  the  press  box,  and  therefore  the  pressed  brick,  was 
9  7-16  inches.  After  being  thoroughly  air  dried,  they  were 
placed  in  a  hot  oven,  in  which  a  temperature  of  100  degrees 
C.  was  maintained.  The  moisture  must  have  been  completely 
driven  off,  for  the  specimens  were  treated  in  this  way  for  at 
least  ten  hours,  besides  having  been  air  dried  for  several 
days.  The  length  of  each  brick— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7— dried 
at  100  degrees  C.,  were  respectively,  as  per  column  “C,” 
9  1-32  inches,  9 1-16  inches,  9  3-32  inches,  9%  inches,  9  5-32 
inches,  9  3-16  inches  and  9  7-32  inches,  as  shown  in  the  table. 
The  original  length  of  each  pressed  brick  having  been  9  7-16 
inches,  by  difference  we  find  the  bricks  of  these  mixtures  have 
diminished  in  length,  due  to  loss  of  moisture,  as  shown  in 


column  “D.”  The  “moisture  shrinkage,”  then,  of  the  pressed 
brick  in  this  case  increased  1-16  inch  for  each  9  per  cent,  of 
kaolinite,  and  decreased  1-16  inch  for  each  9  per  cent,  of 
quartz.  At  this  point  the  bricks  are  free  from  moisture,  but 
still  possess  their  water  of  constitution. 

The  specimen  bricks  were  then  burned,  and,  after  being 
discharged  from  the  kiln,  their  respective  lengths  were  found 
to  be  as  tabulated  in  column  “E.”  By  subtracting  the  dimen¬ 
sion  of  each  burned  brick  from  that  of  the  same  brick  dried 
at  100  degrees  C.,  and  we  deduce  the  results  shown  in  column 
“F,”  which  is  the  shrinkage  of  each  mixture  primarily  due 
to  the  loss  of  water;  hence  it  may  be  called  “water  shrinkage.” 

By  examining  the  table  it  is  obvious  that  the  “water 
shrinkage”  of  each  brick  differs  from  that  which  immedi¬ 
ately  precedes  or  succeeds  it  by  3-32  inch,  while  the  chemical 
composition  varies  as  before,  9  per  cent,  with  respect  to 
kaolinite  and  quartz.  In  other  words,  the  shrinkage  arising 
either  from  the  loss  of  moisture  or  water  of  constitution 
increases  directly  as  the  percentage  of  kaolinite,  and  inversely 
as  the  quartz  present  in  the  raw  clay  product. 

Brick  1  was  made  from  a  stratum  of  plastic  clay  as  high 
in  kaolinite  as  could  be  readily  obtained.  Brick  7  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  fine  quartz  sand  and  clay  as  high 
in  silica  as  it  was  practicable  to  make  it  with  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  that  it  could  be  handled  in  molding  and  burning  and 
yield  a  sound  brick  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  neces¬ 
sary  for  setting  in  a  kiln.  While  perhaps  these  two  samples 
are  not  as  extreme  in  character — that  is  to  say,  the  highest 
in  silica  and  alumina— as  could  be  safely  manipulated  on  an 
experimental  scale,  still  these  observations  will  serve  to  show 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  the  chemical 
composition  and  shrinkage  of  plastic  clays. 

In  watching  the  regularity  with  which  the  composition 
and  shrinkage  of  the  high  siliceous  mixtures  vary,  there  is 
another  point  of  interest  to  be  mentioned. 


To  graphically  represent  the  relationship  between  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  brick  with  respect  to  quartz  and  the  water 
shrinkage,  I  have  laid  off  on  the  axis  X  and  Y  (in  Figure  A) 
the  percentage  of  kaolinite  as  ordinates  and  the  “water 
shrinkage,”  using  1-32  inch  as  a  unit  for  the  absissors.  After 
determining  the  point  for  each  brick,  they  were  connected, 
giving  the  lining  7—1.  The  fact  of  this  plotted  line  being 
straight  proves  that,  between  these  limits  of  chemical  com¬ 
position,  the  rate  at  which  the  shrinkage  decreases  is  as  con¬ 
stant  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  percentage  of  quartz.  I 
have  extended  the  line  through  the  points  8  and  9,  which 
represent  bricks  still  more  siliceous  and  of  the  following 
composition: 


(8)  Anhydrous  kaolinite . 34  per  cent. 

Anhydrous  silica  (quartz) . 65  per  cent. 

(9)  Anhydrous  kaolinite . 25  per  cent. 

Anhydrous  silica  (quartz) . 74  per  cent. 


As  my  attempts  to  make  and  burn  specimen  brick  from 
these  mixtures  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  due  to 
their  exceeding  “shortness,”  I  will  merely  take  the  liberty  of 
representing  the  tendency  of  the  more  siliceous  mixtures. 

If  brick  8  had  been  taken  from  the  kiln  in  such  shape 
that  a  reliable  measurement  could  have  been  recorded  of  the 
length,  it  would  have  shown  a  “water  shrinkage  of  2-32  inch. 
I  also  carried  brick  9  along  far  enough  (containing  74  per 
cent,  quartz  and  25  per  cent,  kaolinite)  to  say  that  its  “water 
shrinkage”  would  have  been,  at  least,  1-32  inch.  By  referring 


to  the  table  and  Figure  A,  it  is  plain  that,  had  these  two 
bricks— 8  and  9— followed  the  same  law  as  the  bricks  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6  and  7,  their  “water  shrinkage”  would  have  been  theo¬ 
retically  0  and  -3-32  inch,  respectively,  as  I  have  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line  in  Figure  A,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  line  1—7  passing  through  the  points  8’  and  9’.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  brick  8,  which  consists  of 
kaolinite  34  per  cent.,  quartz  65  per  cent.,  would  burn  with¬ 
out  shrinking,  and  it  is  still  more  absurd  to  think  that  by 
any  possibility  brick  9,  containing  kaolinite  25  per  cent., 
quartz  74  per  cent.,  would  swell  to  the  extent  of  3-32  inch 
when  burned  in  a  kiln.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  bricks 
8  and  9  possessed  a  “water  shrinkage”  of  at  least  2-32  inch 
and  1-32  inch,  respectively.  These  results  changed  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  line  in  Figure  A  after  leaving  7,  and  send  it 
off  through  the  points  8  and  9. 

This  suggests  the  theory  that  the  mixtures  from  which 
the  bricks  1  to  7,  inclusive,  were  made,  contained  enough  clay 
to  allow  the  material,  when  burned,  to  derive  the  benefit  and 
full  effect  of  the  entire  shrinkage  of  the  pure  kaolinite 
present. 

As  quartz  has  practically  no  shrinkage,  it  is  possible  to 
charge  a  mixture  with  silica  so  thoroughly  that  the  grains  of 
quartz  will  touch,  and  indeed  each  grain  will  have  several 
points  of  contact  with  others  adjacent  to  it.  If  the  anhy¬ 
drous  silica  predominates  to  this  extent,  we  begin  to  notice 
in  a  mixture  that  characteristic  property  which  is  called 
“shortness.” 

When  tempering,  pugging  and  handling  these  various  mix¬ 
tures  I  noticed  that  this  feature  became  very  prominent  in 
8  and  9.  Beyond  7  the  quartz  was  so  intimately  associated 
in  the  mixture  that  the  clay  present  was,  perhaps,  only  a 
little  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  interstices  which  existed 
between  the  grains  of  quax-tz  (or  sand). 

In  burning  a  brick  of  such  a  siliceous  character,  the  effect 
would  be  for  the  kaolinite  to  shrink  without  successfully 
drawing  the  pax*ticles  of  quai’tz  veiy  much  closer  together, 
for  the  reason  that  when  the  material  has  been  pressed  and 
dried  these  gi-ains  of  anhydrous  silica  have  become  almost 
as  compact  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  The  shrinkage  of 
the  kaolinite  seems  to  exert  such  a  strong  attractive  force 
upon  the  quartz  that  by  their  rearrangement,  though  slight, 
the  burned  mass  is  able  to  contract  a  vei’y  little. 

Figure  B  illustrates  how  mixtures  containing  a  large  ag¬ 
gregation  of  quartz  crystals  leave  infinitesimally  small  spaces 
between  them  which  are  filled  with  clay — the  quartz  still  be¬ 
ing  in  contact.  The  force,  then,  which  the  kaolinite  exerts 

as  it  shrinks  tends  to  change  the 
I’elative  positions  of  the  ci’ystals,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  room  created  by 
the  dehydration  of  the  kaolinite. 

Again,  the  amount  of  coarse 
quartz  and  the  size  of  the  grains  is 
an  important  condition  to  be  con- 
sidei’ed. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with 
practical  factory  work  appreciate  the  fact  that,  if  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  quartz  sand  are  used  in  a  mixture,  one  coarse  and  the 
other  fine,  though  both  equally  clean  and  sharp,  it  takes  more 
clay  to  bring  the  former  to  a  condition  when  it  will  just  stick 
together  than  it  does  for  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  mixture,  at  the  point  where  it  will  become 
“short,”  depends  principally  upon  the  coarseness  of  the 
quartz  in  it. 

I  have  assumed,  in  this  discussion,  that  the  specimen 
bricks  contained  no  more  than  traces  of  the  accidental  im- 
purities— iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  If  clays 
cairy  enough  of  these  bases  to  become  vitrified  when  burned 
in  a  kiln,  then,  during  such  tx-eatment,  they  are  affected  by 
another  form  of  shrinkage  dxxe  to  partial  fxision.  The  sxibject 
of  “Fusion  Ski-inkage”  will  be  ti’eated  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

CHARLES  FERRY. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  HANUFACTURERS  AND 
THEIR  PLANTS. 


THE  J ARDEN'  BRICK  COMPANY. 

S  THE  history  of  the  Jarden  Brick  Co. 
would  only  be  of  interest  to  Philadel¬ 
phians,  and  as  most  of  these  know  the 
history  as  well  or  better  than  myself,  I 
will,  without  further  preliminary  re¬ 
marks,  proceed  to  describe  this  enormous  plant. 

On  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  situated  at  Twenty-sixth  or 
Twenty-seventh  streets,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Passyunlc 
avenue,  stands  a  conglomeration  of  frame  buildings,  sheds, 
brick  chimneys,  iron  smokestacks,  exhaust  pipes,  wooden  air 
shafts,  etc.,  one  large  building  towering  up  to  four  or  five 
stories  high,  the  others  diminishing  to  one  story,  but  all  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  connected  with  each  other.  This  is  the  general 
appearance  of  the  works  as  you  approach  them  from  Pas- 
syunk  avenue,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  photo  accompanying 
this  letter.  They  have  excellent  shipping  facilities,  as  the 
B.  ().  It.  R.  runs  up  one  side  of  the  works  and  the  P.  It.  It. 
up  the  other  at  right  angles,  the  railroads  crossing  each 
other.  Then  again,  within  six  or  eight  squares  is  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  river.  There  are  two  departments,  in  which  two  very 
different  processes  for  making  brick  are  in  operation:  the 
far  or  north  side  is  devoted  to  common  and  fancy  red  brick 
entirely,  while  the  near  or  south  side  is  devoted  to  the  semi¬ 
dry  press  work,  in  which  all  shades  of  buff  Pompeiian,  and 
in  fact  every  shade  and  variety  of  front  and  ornamental 
brick  and  shapes,  are  produced.  The  clay  for  the  semi-dry 
press  work  is  all  imported  from  New  Jersey  and  other  points, 
but  the  clay  for  red  brick  is  dug  on  the  ground. 

The  red  brick  section  contains  a  complete  soft  mud  plant 
by  Hy.  Martin,  consisting  of  two  machines  with  a  capacity 
of  30,000  per  day  each,  with  their  accompanying  clay  rolls, 
pug  mills,  elevators,  etc.  The  drying  is  accomplished  in 
Wolf  &  Coleman  dryers,  and  the  burning  in  eight  Dutch  kilns 
of  200,000  capacity  each.  There  are  also  four  tempering 
wheels,  driven  by  steam.  These  temper  the  clay  for  hand¬ 
made  brick,  the  demand  for  which  keeps  eight  to  twelve 
gangs  busy.  To  speak  of  the  excellence  of  their  red  brick 
product  would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  merits.  I  will 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  one  of  the  many  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  structures  of  red  brick  in  this  city,  viz.,  the  Broad 
Street  Depot  and  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
front  and  ornamental  brick  of  which  were  supplied  by  this 
company.  The  steam  power  required  in  the  red  brick  de¬ 
partment  is  supplied  by  boilers  aggregating  175  horse  power 
and  an  engine  of  125  horse  power. 

Returning  to  the  semi-dry  press  department,  we  enter 
the  clay  shed,  containing  mountains  of  stored  clay  and  a  for¬ 
est  of  posts  and  stanchions  supporting  the  roof.  On  one  side 
there  are  six  nine-foot  dry  paus,  built  by  the  Chambers 
Brothers  Co.  to  the  order  of  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  ground  clay  from  the  pans  is  elevated  by  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  top  of  the  high  building  referred  to  above, 
and  is  screened  in  descending  to  the  press  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  In  this  press  room  are  six  Boyd’s  six-mold 
presses  and  one  Boyd’s  two-mold  press.  They  are  arranged 
on  each  side  of  the  room,  which  is  clean,  ample  and  airy, 
four  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  the  center  space 
being  occupied  by  the  tracks  of  the  dryer  cars.  Adjoining 
are  the  dryers— how  many  1  cannot  tell,  they  are  so  joined 
up;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  buildings  are;  so  that,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  they  are  under  one  immense  roof.  However,  the 
dryers  consist  of  thirty-six  sections,  with  four  tracks  in  each 
section  and  a  length  of  about  ninety  feet.  The  drying  is 
accomplished  with  steam  heated  natural  draft.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  gaining  the  ascendency  over  forced  draft. 

The  kilns  for  burning  the  dry  pressed  brick  are  eleven  in 


number.  Seven  are  Flood  kilns  and  four  are  W.  Gregg’s. 
They  are  all  rectangular  down-draft  kilns,  having  a  capacity 
of  about  150,000  each.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
splendid  work  these  kilns  turn  out.  I  went  into  one  of  them 
which  was  about  half  drawn,  and  could  see  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  shade  from  top  to  bottom.  The  setting  was  more 
like  careful  building,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  careful 
and  painstaking  setter.  The  burner,  too,  had  evidently  done 
his  duty  by  that  kiln. 

In  addition  to  the  presses  already  mentioned,  they  have 
twelve  hand  screw  presses  for  shaped  bricks  and  ornamental 
pieces.  Adjoining  the  machine  shop  is  the  grinding  room,  in 
which  are  three  grinding  wheels  for  shaping  and  trueing  up 
arch  and  other  shaped  bricks  where  a  dead  fit  is  required. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  small  but  useful  adjunct 
that  I  admired,  viz.,  a  small  muflle  kiln.  This  pretty  little 
miniature  would  hold  perhaps  about  a  thousand  brick  or 
their  equivalent.  They  had  just  completed  firing  it  one  day 
when  I  was  there,  and  the  next  day  when  I  went  they 
were  drawing  it.  “So  useful  is  this  little  kiln  for  filling 
small,  urgent  orders  quickly,”  says  Mr.  Snow,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  “that  I  intend  building  two  or  three  more  right 
away.” 

The  steam  power  for  this  section  of  the  works  is  gener¬ 
ated  in  boilers  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  600  horse 
power,  and  the  motion  is  imparted  to  the  presses  and  other 
machinery  by  a  beautiful  Wetherill  Corliss  engine  of  500 
horse  power. 

The  capacity  of  the  entire  works  is  100,000,000  a  year,  and 
when  running  full  finds  employment  for  about  five  hundred 
men  and  seventy  horses.  The  stabling  expense  of  the  latter 
is  no  trifling  sum.  There  are  fifteen  foremen  over  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments,  and  in  addition  to  the  stock  brick  sheds, 
which  are  very  extensive,  there  are  blacksmith  and  wheel¬ 
wright  shops,  drawing  office  and  works  office.  The  machine 
shop  and  grinding  wheels  are  run  by  a  separate  boiler  and 
engine. 

The  principal  office  of  the  company  is  at  Thirteenth  and 
Market  streets,  with  branch  offices  at  Metropolitan  Building, 
Twenty -third  and  Madison  avenue,  New  York;  in  Boston, 
414  J.  Hancock  Building;  in  Washington,  719  Thirteenth 
street,  N.  W.;  in  Baltimore,  Law  Building;  also  at  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  Their  principal  mar¬ 
ket  is,  of  course,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  but  their  trade 
extends  over  the  vast  area  included  between  Maine  and 
Georgia,  uorth  and  south,  and  all  east  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains. 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

Notwithstanding  the  silly  vaporings  of  a  correspondent  in 
a  recent  contemporary,  who  sagely  claims  to  run  his  own 
humble  and  unpretending  yard  with  such  superior  skill  and 
care,  thereby  turning  out  goods  surpassing  in  excellence  and 
beauty  anything  made  in  the  district,  and  which  are  eagerly 
scrambled  for  at  greatly  advanced  prices,  etc.,  (?)  this  solon 
has  also  time  and  talent  to  devote  to  criticism  and  sarcastic 
inuendoes  on  the  management  of  his  neighbors’  yards,  the 
trend  of  which  is:  “This  skull  of  mine  contains  all  the  valu¬ 
able  brickyard  brain  in  this  locality;  ignore  me  and  my  ad¬ 
vice,  and  you  miss  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  I  am  the  Alpha 
and  Omega;  even  so.  Amen.”  I  say,  notwithstanding  the 
self-complacent  conceit  of  the  “oracle,”  it  appears  some 
brickyard  brain  has  leaked  out — overflowed,  or  escaped  in 
some  way — and  settled  down  in  other  skulls. 

William  McCay,  president  of  the  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  is  a 
born  and  bred  brickmaker,  and  he  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  nor 
of  his  ancestors,  who  were  also  brickmakers.  He  is  the  son 
of  William  McCay,  of  the  old  firm  of  Robert  &  William  Mc¬ 
Cay,  who  commenced  a  yard,  I  think  at  Twenty-third  and 
Moore  streets,  in  1857.  Here  is  where  President  McCay  was 
taught  the  business.  This  yard  was  noted  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  front  brick  and  stretchers.  The  firm  had  the 
reputation  of  being  very  conservative,  and  being  the  largest 
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hand-made  concern  in  Philadelphia,  very  often  employing 
eighteen  gangs,  and  grinding  their  clay  by  machinery;  they 
were  also  the  last  in  Philadelphia  to  burn  their  brick  with 
soft  coal.  It  was  in  this  yard  T.  B.  McAvoy,  ex-President  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  had  his  brickyard  training  and  became  fore¬ 
man  for  the  firm.  In  course  of  time  President  McCay  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  and  uncle,  and.  after  running  the  yard  sev¬ 
eral  years,  sold  out  the  improvements  to  the  above  mentioned 
T.  B.  McAvoy.  Mr.  McCay  became  interested  next  in  the 
present  company,  and  was  soon  requested  to  assume  full 
charge  and  control  as  its  President. 

Rufus  E.  Eggleston,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Jar- 
den  Brick  Co.,  served  previously  about  six  years  in  the  office 
of  the  Excelsior  Brick  and  Stone  Co.,  and  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Jarden  he  transferred  his  services  to  them.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  C.  E.  Yerkes,  in  1802,  Mr.  Eggleston  was 
appointed  Secretary,  and  in  January,  1894,  he  was  made 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  McCay  holding  the  treasurer- 
ship  in  1893.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  stockholders  and 
directors  in  the  company. 

E.  A.  Snow,  Superintendent,  like  Mr.  McCay,  was  born  to 
the  brick  business.  lie  became  associated  with  Snow  & 
Alsip,  Chicago,  in  1871,  and  continued  with  them  about  ten 
years.  This  firm  were  also  in  the  organization  of  the  Tiffany 


the  dryer  men,  and  all  who  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  (he  art  of  clayworking,  and,  lastly,  the  contributors  to 
clay  literature. 

Let  me  see,  the  intention  of  the  writer  was  a  description 
of  the  Jarden  Brick  Co.’s  works,  etc.,  and  I  beg  the  reader’s 
pardon  for  such  a  digression.  The  three  officers  of  the  Jar¬ 
den  Co.  mentioned  above  are  well-trained,  active  and  prac¬ 
tical  men  in  the  business,  courteous,  and  business  from  crown 
to  heel.  They  manage  the  largest  individual  works  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  if  not  in  the  world,  and  this  is  what  troubles  Mr.  Sore¬ 
head,  mentioned  above.  TRIPOD. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Number  Thirty  =three. 

CARBON.— (Continued.) 

T  APPEARS,  from  such  experiments  with  salt  as  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  my  last,  letter,  that  carbonaceous  fuel  is  not  im¬ 
proved  by  such  an  addition.  The  merest  tyro  in  chemistry 
would  scarcely  expect  to  derive  heat  from  salt;  his  only  hope 
rests  on  the  probability  of  some  indirect  influence  the  chloride 
can  exercise  in  promoting  a  more  perfect  combustion  of  the 
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Pressed  Brick  Co.,  and  to  this  firm  Mr.  Snow  went  and  re¬ 
mained  with  them  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this  engagement 
he  went  to  Nebraska,  accepting  the  position  of  General  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Kearney  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years.  Then  he  engaged  with  the  Cincinnati 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  as  their  manager  for  three  years,  and  then 
engaged  with  the  Jarden  Co. 

I  very  much  regret  being  unable  to  get  a  portrait  of  any 
of  these  three  gentlemen  for  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  There  appears  to  be  some  mistaken  idea  of  the  pur¬ 
port  of  these  portraits,  some  assuming  that  it  is  merely  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  each  clay  worker  so  inclined  to  air 
his  vanity.  Well,  admitting  this  to  be  true  to  some  extent, 
what  harm  does  it  do?  Is  there  a  man  on  earth  utterly  de¬ 
void  of  vanity,  or  a  man  with  no  outlet  for  it?  I  think  I 
voice  the  desire  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker  when  I  say,  let  us  have  the  portraits  of 
all  the  cultured,  uncultured,  prim-visaged,  uncouth  and  hard- 
featured,  youthful,  middle-aged,  aged  and  wrinkled  clas^- 
workers  in  the  Union.  A  good  portrait  of  a  man  affords  the 
writer  more  amusing  reading  than  a  good  short  serial  story. 
And  oh,  how  thankful  I  feel  to  have  the  portraits  of  some 
who  have  joined  the  great  majority,  and  whom  I  never  met 
while  they  sojourned  here.  Not  only  do  we  desire  the  por¬ 
traits  of  clayworkers,  but  of  the  kiln  men.  the  machine  men, 


fuel;  but  the  probability  is  hopelessly  small.  Two  things  we 
may  be  certain  of:  First,  no  addition  of  sail  to  fuel  will  give 
it  oue  additional  unit  of  heat;  second,  every  grain  of  salt 
added  to  fuel  absorbs  some  of  the  heat  given  out  by  that  fuel. 

There  is  another  very  common  practice  in  vogue,  and  so 
deep-rooted  and  set  in  some  minds  that  it  would  be  utterly 
vain  and  useless  to  try  to  disturb  or  uproot  it — that  is,  the 
practice  of  wetting  the  coal.  Ask  the  stokers  why  they  do  it; 
one  will  say  “it  makes  the  lire  burn  clearer;”  another  will  tell 
you  “it  makes  a  hotter  lire  and  lasts  longer;”  another,  who  has 
read  up  chemistry  a.  little,  replies  that  "it  assists  the  coal  by 
being  converted  into  water-gas,”  etc.,  while  still  another  says, 
in  an  off-hand  way,  “Oh,  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  much  good, 
only  for  laying  the  dust.”  Now,  each  reply  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration,  and,  anticipating  antagonism  from  the  coal¬ 
wetting  fraternity,  we  will  look  into  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  results  in  each  case. 

Every  housewife  and  kitchen-maid  has  observed  a  bright¬ 
ening  up  of  the  fire  in  an  open  grate  after  a  boiling  over  of  a 
kettle  or  pan  or  the  accidental  upsetting  of  either  on  the  fire, 
and  this  is  always  accompanied  by  another  disagreeable  fact 
a  cloud  of  steam  and  dust  and  ashes  filling  the  room.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  connect  one  phenomenon  with  the  other.  The  water, 
in  coming  in  contact  with  the  red-hot  fuel,  is  suddenly  con¬ 
verted  into  steam— that  is,  suddenly  increased  in  bulk  1,709 
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times.  This  almost  instantaneous  expansion  causes  it  to  rush 
violently  through  every  crevice  in  the  fire,  brushing  the  dust 
off  the  fuel  and  sending  before  it  all  the  loose,  light  obstacles 
in  its  way,  thus  cleaning  out  the  air  passages  in  the  fuel  and 
leaving  it  (the  fuel)  with  clean  surfaces.  This  is  precisely  what 
is  required  to  produce  a  clear,  hot  fire.  There  is  no  obstacle 
to  prevent  the  free  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  conditions  are  produced  at  the  expense  of  a  previous 
reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  fire,  for  was  not  the  fire 
nearly  put  out  by  the  spilled  water?  That  it  makes  the  coal 
last  longer  nobody  will  deny,  but  the  fire  is  robbed  of  just  as 
much  heat  as  is  required  to  evaporate  the  quantity  of  water 
thrown  in  with  the  coals,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  simply  a 
waste  of  fuel.  The  plea  that  it  makes  water-gas  cannot  be 
sustained,  and,  admitting  that  it  does,  will  not  assist  it  any. 

I  have  time  and  again  shown  in  this  journal  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  back  from  water-gas  as  much  heat  as  is  required 
to  produce  it.  Let  us  see,  however,  what  takes  place  when 
moistened  coal  is  thrown  on  a  fire:  Steam,  as  we  erroneously 
call  it,  is  seen  to  rise  and  is  carried  by  the  draft  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  every  drop  that  is  on  the  coals  will  just  do  the  same 
thing  as  fast  as  the  heat  evaporates  it.  This  is  no  way  to 
make  water-gas.  If  the  steam  or  water  vapor  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  descend  into  the  ash  pit,  and  then  rise  and  pass 
through  the  fuel  on  the  grates,  there  is  a  probability,  under 
favorable  conditions,  that  water-gas  would  be  made,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Carbon,  then,  as  fuel,  cannot  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  oxidized  substances.  Water  is  oxidized  hydrogen,  lime  is 
oxidized  calcium,  clay  is  oxidized  silicon  and  aluminum,  and 
salt  is  chloridized  sodium,  etc.  None  of  these  substances  can 
impart  one  unit  of  heat  to  coal;  on  the  contrary,  none  of  them 
can  be  mixed  with  coal  without  robbing  the  coal  of  some  of  its 
available  heat.  If  clayworkers  and  others  interested  in  the 
generation  of  heat  will  study  carbon  as  an  unoxidized  element, 
and  keep  constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  it  is  by  oxidizing 
(burning)  this  element  and  its  sometimes  accompanying  one, 
hydrogen,  that  we  produce  all  our  steam  power,  all  our  drying 
and  burning,  and  all  our  domestic  heat. 

The  other  elements  give  out  heat  in  becoming  oxidized,  i.  e., 
calcium,  silicon,  aluminum  and  sodium,  but  their  cost  ex¬ 
cludes  them  from  the  category  of  fuel.  Even  the  common 
metals,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  etc.,  are  too  costly,  without  men¬ 
tioning  another  serious  drawback — that  is,  the  heat  they  give 
out  by  oxidation  is  uot  available.  Why?  Because  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  combustion  are  solids,  consequently,  they  do  not 
produce  flame — they  ouly  scintillate,  while  the  products  of  the 
combustion  of  coal,  or  rather  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  gaseous, 
hence  we  have  flame,  and  hence  we  have  in  these  gaseous 
products  good  conveyors  and  distributers  of  the  heat  produced. 

This  may  appear  to  many  more  like  a  long  chapter  on  fuel 
aud  combustion,  which  is,  of  course,  a  fact;  but  what  is  it  the 
clay  worker  needs?  Is  it  not  applied  chemistry  that  appeals 
to  him?  Is  not  the  chemistry  of  his  fuel  and  its  consumption 
of  interest  to  him?  If  it  is  not  it  certainly  ought  to  be.  This 
is  why  I  dwell  so  long  on  carbon,  especially  as  a  fuel. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  are  numerous — yes,  very  numer¬ 
ous.  There  are  volumes  (and  very  large  volumes,  too,)  treating 
of  the  compounds  of  carbon;  in  fact,  this  elemeut  alone  is  the 
basis  of  another  branch  of  chemistry  (organic  chemistry). 
However,  I  shall  only  briefly  examine  three  or  four  of  its 
compounds  now  and  refer  to  others  later  on.  Before  leaving 
the  element  carbon,  however,  I  may  just  mention  a  property 
possessed  by  carbon  apart  from  being  a  fuel,  viz.,  its  reducing 
power.  By  this  I  mean  its  power  of  reducing  metals  from 
their  ores.  Look  at  the  important  role  it  plays  in  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace,  where  it  performs  not  in  the  capacity  of  fuel  alone,  but 
as  a  reducer  also,  extracting  the  metal  from  its  oxide,  return¬ 
ing  to  its  original  state.  This,  mind  you,  cannot  be  done  by 
heat  alone.  Heat  is  a  necessary  condition  in  the  reduction  of 


iron,  but  it  is  of  no  avail  unless  reduction  takes  place  also. 
Heat  is  the  only  condition  necessary  in  the  kiln.  Now  for  the 
carbon  compounds. 

COMPOUNDS  WITH  OXYGEN.— Carbonic  oxide  (modern 
uame  monoxide  of  carbon) ;  symbol,  CO.  This  is  a  transparent, 
odorless  and  tasteless  gas,  but  nevertheless  a  very  poisonous 
one.  It  is  combustible,  but  will  not  support  combustion,  for  if 
a  lighted  taper  be  plunged  into  a  jar  of  carbonic  oxide  the 
taper  is  put  out,  but  the  gas  is  ignited  and  burns.  The  ortho¬ 
dox  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  oxalic  acid  with  about  twice 
its  bulk  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort  and  gently 
heating  by  a  spirit  lamp  to  keep  up  a  moderate  effervescence. 
By  this  method  equal  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
acid  are  produced,  but  the  carbonic  acid  is  easily  separated 
by  collecting  the  mixed  gases  over  a  pneumatic  trough  con¬ 
taining  lime  water.  The  carbonic  acid  readily  combines  with 
the  lime  in  the  water,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  alone  rises  in  the  collecting  jar. 

From  the  above  description  of  carbonic  oxide  the  clay- 
worker  might  reasonably  conclude  that  the  gas  in  no  way 
enters  into  or  affects  his  business,  and  is  therefore  of  little  or 
no  interest  to  him.  Let  us  see  about  this.  A  great  many  own¬ 
ers  and  quite  as  many  firers  of  kilns  are  quite  unaware  that 
those  kilns  produce  enormous  quantities  of  this  poisonous  and 
undesirable  gas,  yet  such  is  the  case.  From  this  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  it  is  not  from  oxalic  acid  alone  that  carbonic  oxide 
may  be  derived.  Every  user  of  carbonaceous  fuel  may  pro¬ 
duce  it  very  easily  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  really  does  pro¬ 
duce  it  often,  without  being  aware  of  it.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  burn  coal,  coke  or  charcoal  with  an  insufficient  supply  of 
air,  and  it  will  be  generated  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the 
fuel  under  operation  and  the  quantity  of  air  with  which  it  is 
supplied.  Now,  if  this  method  of  producing  carbonic  oxide 
was  not  attended  by  other  damaging  results  the  clayworker 
and  others  might  ignore  it,  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  also  one 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  the  waste  of  fuel.  This  is  not 
generally  known,  because  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  senses  same 
as  smoke  does;  everybody  sees  smoke,  while  nobody  sees  car¬ 
bonic  oxide.  Smoke  steals  a  small  piece  of  coal  and  parades  it 
in  the  sight  of  everybody;  carbonic  oxide  sneaks  off  with  it  by 
the  barrowful,  but  entirely  unobserved.  To  make  this  as  plain 
as  1  know  how,  let  us  take  an  example  to  illustrate.  If  one 
ton  of  coal  burnt  properly  to  carbonic  acid  will  burn  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  ware,  say  brick,  sewer  pipe,  terra  cotta  or 
any  other  clay  product,  the  same  quantity  of  ware  would  re¬ 
quire  three  and  one-third  tons  of  coal  if  it  were  burnt  to  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  only.  In  each  case  the  residue  or  ashes  would 
have  the  appearance  of  properly  burnt  fuel,  and  the  gases  at 
the  top  of  the  smokestack  or  escaping  from  the  kiln  would 
look  exactly  alike— transparent.  This  is  what  is  deceptive, 
the  transparency  of  the  escaping  gases.  In  this  instance  an¬ 
thracite  coal  or  similar  non-bituminous  fuel  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  a  very  improbable  one,  too,  but 
it  shows  the  true  ratio  of  fuel  waste  by  this  process.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  is  allowed  to  escape,  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  conclude  two-thirds  of  its  weight  is  uncon¬ 
sumed  fuel,  and,  of  course,  wasted. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I  may  state  that,  no  matter  from 
what  source  carbonic  oxide  is  derived,  the  result  is  the  same; 
therefore,  that  made  in  the  laboratory  from  oxalic  acid  and 
that  made  in  the  smothered-up  fire  in  the  kiln  are  identical. 

W.  WAPLINGTON. 


SPECIMEN  BRICK  WANTED. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  am  making  a  collection  of  specimen  bricks  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  with  your  permission,  make  the  re¬ 
quest  through  your  valuable  journal  of  the  brickmakers 
throughout  the  States  to  kindly  make  and  send  to  me,  by 
mail,  a  small  brick  (burnt  preferred),  about  the  size  of  a 
domino.  Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  remain 

Chinchuba,  La.  MRS.  J.  P.  MOLONY. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


BY  K.  Cl.  FRACK ELTON. 
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N  A  PREVIOUS  ARTICLE  I  showed  you 
a  salt-glaze  Yorkshire  jug.  To  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  doubtless,  this  was  “Inlanders 
grey,”  but  time  was  when  these  goods 
were  shipped  there  from  England,  to  both 
Flanders  and  Koln. 

I  will  now  touch  another  period  of 
potting  from  the  same  section,  and  right 
here  I  declare  that  in  going  over  the  ground  so 
closely  I  mean  Yorkshire — and  among  your  read¬ 
ers  there  are  doubtless  those  who  have  heard  the 
word.  It  means  something  more  than  the  name 
of  an  English  county.  It  means,  when  used  in  a 
barroom,  that  every  man  pays  his  own  score,  re- 
tains  his  own  opinion,  and  is  willing  to  uphold  it, 
as  far  as  in  him  is.  From  off  this  same  clay  came  the  men  who 
went  to  Runnymede  and  won  Magna  Charta  from  their  King; 
who,  between  King  and  Parliament,  were  with  the  people  in 
the  civil  war;  who  sent  their  younger  sons  to  Plymouth  Rock 
and  furnished  arms  to  the  rebels,  some  say,  during  the  suc¬ 
cessful  American  Revolution  which  followed  that  emigration; 
all  which,  in  the  opinion  of  “some  people,”  is  small  credit  to 
them.  But  we  are  in  America,  and  if  perhaps  a  little  more  of 
Yorkshire  individualism  was  in  the  ceramic  air  we  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  it.  I  mean,  trying  to  do  the  best  with  what 
you  have,  whether  it’s  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  If  it’s  yours, 
love  it,  live  for  it  and  die  for  it,  if  need  be.  That’s  the  stuff, 
whether  it’s  in  tiles  or  tinkers.  Yorkshire! 

In  the  illustration  you  can  see  something  made  of  its  clay. 
I  have  shown  you  before  its  salt  glaze,  and  how  the  bones  of 
its  highwaymen,  even,  make  good  “bone  china.”  The  present 
illustration  shows  something  else.  If  you  should  ever  attempt 
to  get  past  the  rush  line  of  semi-crazed  petticoats  at  a  bargain 
table  and  survive,  you  might  get  something  like  it  “made  in 
Germany”  to-day;  but,  like  most  acquisitions  at  such  places, 
“it  isn’t  it.”  For  machine-made  is  not  hand-wrought,  any  more 
than  foreign  prints  are  American  handwork  in  ceramic  dec¬ 
oration.  And  yet  so  beautiful,  so  true,  so  delicate  is  the  work 
it  seems,  some  think,  a  sin  to  employ  human  time  and  skill  in 
producing  what  machinery  can  do  something  like. 

This  “something  like”  is  where  the  question  comes  in.  It  is 
the  one  thing  which  the  women  of  this  continent  learned  in 
the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893.  Spoiled 
children  of  fate  and  fortune  passed  chattering,  almost  without 
a  glance  at  the  marvellous  cases  of  lacework,  hand-made  by 
the  peasant  women  of  Russia  and  Spain,  while  the  walls 
showed  the  work  of  other  fingers.  But  some  of  them  did  come 
to  think  and  learn,  as  well  as  to  be  seen  on  the  platform  and 
make  speeches.  There  is  a  Greek  word  “Telein.”  It  means 
“to  accomplish,”  not  talk  about  it. 

Why,  it  has  since  then  even  occurred  to  some  people  that 
clayworking  of  American  clay  in  all  its  branches  is  not  a 
passing  fad  like  roller  rinks,  $5,000  a  year  tony  pastors,  etc., 
but  one  of  the  industries  of  the  future, those  engaged  in  it  be¬ 
ing  in  dead  earnest,  the  voters  of  the  country  intimating  also 
that  the  technical  workers  of  the  country  shall  not  be  ruined 
by  its  political  potwollopers.  Some  even  have  dared  to  say 
that  the  American  woman  and  her  pot  kiln  have  come  to  stay 
in  every  village  in  the  country,  like  the  village  potter  does  in 
India,  from  Calcutta  to  the  hill  country— not  always,  may  we 
hope,  to  produce  ornaments  for  the  mantelpiece,  objets  d’art 
dont  Dieu  nous  protege,  but  which  are  still  one  move  in  the 
right  direction  beyond  the  plaster  of  paris  cats  and  dogs  of 
her  grandmother  or  the  bunches  of  asparagus  of  mother-in-law, 
but  to  give  us  tableware,  decorated  in  color  and  American  gold, 
for  every  American’s  table;  the  future  producer  of  American 


designs  on  ware  for  an  American  public ;  hand-work  only  on 
every  farmer’s  table,  instead  of  the  cold  whiteness  on  oilcloth 
spread  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Let  the  kaisers  and  kings  of  continental  Europe  who  shut 
out  American  meats  from  the  tables  of  their  poor  to  benefit 
their  aristocrats  and  land-owners  keep  their  ware  also.  Let  us 
eat  American  meat  on  American  clay,  decorated  by  American 
women.  They  are  all  good  enough  for  American  men. 

Such  ware  as  this  shown  this  month,  like  willowware,  verm¬ 
icelli  and  macaroni,  can  all  be  produced  where  many  a  clay 
bed  all  over  this  continent  to-day  turns  out  nothing  but  bricks, 
and  the  possibilities  for  tile  product  is  a  field  hardly  touched 
at  all.  From  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  the  shanties  are  rotting 
down,  but  when  the  polls  open  and  the  regenerating  element 
which  is  to  come  arrives,  be  it  Dieu,  table  or  cuvette,  the  homos 
of  the  future  will  be  brick,  while  the  adobe  structure  will  be 
faced  with  a  glazed  and  hand-decorated  tile,  as  they  are  in 
the  sister  republic  in  the  homes  of  the  better  classes. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  variety  of  product  on  this  one 
little  spot — on  this  one  little  island— this  English  Yorkshire. 
The  coarse  brown  earthenware;  delft  ware;  hard  and  highly 
vitrified  stoneware,  with  a  strong  salt  glaze;  cream-colored  or 


OPEN  EDGED  HANDMADE  EARTHENWARE. 

queensware;  Egyptian  black  ware;  white  earthenware;  yellow 
or  cream-colored  ware,  with  its  arsenical  glaze,  as  fatal  to 
humanity  as  arsenic-eating.  In  1786  these  wares,  as  I  said, 
were  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Spain  and  Russia;  although  up  to  that  time  the  Yorkshire 
potters  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the  “royal”  manufactory 
of  Dresden  imitating  Leeds  ware  and  selling  it  as  such,  un¬ 
stamped,  however,  for  royalty  and  forgery  are  not  one.  But 
at  the  above  date  heavy  duties  were  imposed  on  them;  a  sort 
of  continental  Thon-Rindex-pest  was  proclaimed,  and  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  protected  its  ceramic  industry  against  all  out¬ 
side  clay  and  labor.  It  was  not  a  sin  for  them;  it  is  for 
Americans  to  do  the  same  thing  in  their  eyes  to-day.  The 
continent  built  up  its 

CERAMIC  ART  INDUSTRY. 

The  art  element  died  out  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  its  place  came 
again  a  period  in  Yorkshire  clay  of  only  fire  brick  and  drain 
tile  producers;  to  be  once  again  brought  forward  to  take  the 
place  of  honor  by  a  firm  of  drain  tile  men,  the  Wilcocks,  of 
Burmantofts,  producing  a  faience  of  individual  and  original 
merit  in  design,  warmth  of  color  and  hardness  of  body,  alike- 
good  for  interior  home  ornament  and  architecture,  allowing  it 
to  be  built  into  the  structure,  not  applied  merely  on  surface  like 
tile;  suitable  alike  for  interior  and  exterior  purposes — outside, 
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perhaps,  of  Muller,  of  France,  the  only  real  competitor  in  Eu¬ 
rope  of  the  Doultons  of  Lambeth.  Citrons,  browns,  warm 
olive  greens  and  the  flne  dark  blue  so  rarely  seen  and  yet  so 
highly  prized  “and  paid  for,”  are  found  in  all  their  beauty  on 
this  product.  It  has  not  been  “done”  much  yet  in  the  shops 
over  here,  or  architects’  offices,  but  there  is  nothing  about  it 
that  with  the  same  skill  and  technical  knowledge  cannot  be 
done  in  scores  of  brickyards  over  here  to-day,  even  if  some¬ 
thing  more  beautiful  in  tone  cannot  be  produced — something 
which,  like  the  gold  of  this  country,  can  be  “made  in  America” 
and  “medalled  in  Antwerp,”  American  clay  finding  as  good  a 
home  market  as  its  gold  for  decorating  does  a  foreign  one. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.*— Fourth  Paper. 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


The  Physical  Effects  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of 

Clays.— 

PREVIOUSLY  STATED,  clay,  as  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  consists 
mainly  of  hydrous  silicate  of  alumnia. 
With  this  is  generally  combined  more  or 
less  silica  and  varying  quantities  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda  and  often  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  titanic  acid  and  organic  matter.  Besides  these 
constituents,  other  minerals  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
clays,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  etc.,  but  their  occur¬ 
rence  is  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded  only  as  accidental,  and 
their  functions  are  therefore  unimportant  in  the  general  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject.  The  various  ingredients  named 
above  have  widely  different  properties,  and  influence  the 
character  of  the  clay,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  in  various 


ways. 

— Physical  Properties  of  the  Mineral  Constituents  of 

Pure  Clay.— 

The  hydrous  silicate  of  alumnia  possesses  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  functions  of  adhesiveness  and  plasticity,  and  it  is 
the  main  constituent  of  clay  on  which  the  element  of  strength 
depends.  It  also  possesses  the  undesirable  qualities  of  warp¬ 
ing,  shrinking  and  cracking  while  drying.  These  effects  oc¬ 
cur  to  such  an  extent  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  other 
ordinary  constituents,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  impurities 
of  the  clays,  are  necessary  to  obviate  these  difficulties  and 
to  make  the  clay  of  practical  use  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  Silica,  which  is  almost  always  present,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least,  acts  as  the  best  corrective  for  these  defects. 
The  more  silica  there  is  present  in  the  clay  the  less  is  the 
shrinkage  and  the  more  free  is  the  clay  from  cracking  and 
distortion  while  drying,  but  the  plasticity,  adhesiveness  and 
strength  of  the  clay  are  also  lessened  and  the  brittleness  is 
increased. 

Roth  the  silicate  of  alumnia  and  silica  are  practically  in¬ 
fusible  and  possess  the  greatest  refractory  power  when  pure. 
And  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  the  less  amount 
of  other  ingredients  found  in  a  clay  the  higher  is  its  re¬ 
fractive  power. 

— The  Influence  of  Iron. — 


Iron  generally  exists  in  clay  as  the  protoxide,  peroxide  or 
carbonate.  It  is  also  found  as  sulphate,  sulphide,  titanite 
and  phosphate,  and  probably  also  as  both  a  simple  silicate 
and  with  alumnia  as  a  compound  silicate.  The  compound 
silicate  of  iron  and  alumnia  is  believed  to  be  a  very  common 
form  for  the  occurrence  of  iron  in  clay.  The  action  of  iron 
on  the  character  of  its  containing  clay  is  not  uniform,  but 
varies  with  the  form  as  well  as  with  the  amount  in  which 
it  is  found  to  exist.  The  most  marked  function  of  iron  as  a 
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constituent  of  clay  is  its  coloring  properties.  The  colors 
which  are  produced  by  this  agent  vary  widely  from  the 
faintest  tints  to  a  bright  red,  the  ordinary  color  of  common 
brick,  and  sometimes  also  to  a  green  or  blue,  the  tints  and 
shades  occurring  in  egdless  varieties.  These  coloi-s  depend 
on  the  dissemination  and  the  character  of  the  iron  salt.  The 
compound  silicate  being  a  chemical  combination  with  the 
alumnia  of  the  clay,  instead  of  a  mixture,  is  most  thor¬ 
oughly  disseminated  through  the  mass,  and  is,  therefore,  be¬ 
lieved  to  give  rise  to  the  bright,  even,  red  color;  while  the 
occurrence  of  iron  salts  in  lumps,  nodules  or  concretions  give 
rise  to  discoloration  and  defects  of  surface. 

Besides  its  color  function,  iron  also  acts  as  a  flux  when 
present  in  considerable  quantities,  and  binds  the  other  con¬ 
stituents  together  in  a  hard,  firm  and  vitrous  mass. 

—The  Influence  of  Lime,  Magnesia  and  the  Alkalies.— 

Lime  and  magnesia,  if  existing  in  a  finely  divided  and 
thoroughly  disseminated  condition,  also  act  as  a  flux  at  high 
temperature.  They  have  also  the  peculiar  property  of  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  iron  constituents  and  forming  a  light  colored 
pigment,  supposed  to  be  a  compound  silicate  of  lime  and  iron. 
The  resulting  color  is  usually  white  or  cream,  and  is  formed 
in  the  higher  heat  of  the  kiln,  the  brick  usually  being  of  a 
light  red  color  during  the  early  stages  of  burning.  If  lime 
occurs  in  lumps  or  nodules  the  clay  becomes  very  objection¬ 
able.  The  lime  cannot,  in  this  condition,  unite  with  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  clay,  except  on  its  outer  surface,  and  hence 
burns  into  caustic  lime,  and  on  acquiring  moisture  expands 
and  often  bursts  the  material  of  which  it  forms  a  part  or 
gives  rise  to  unsightly  surface  defects.  The  presence  of 
lime  or  magnesia  in  a  paving  brick  in  reasonable  quantities 
is  not  believed  by  the  writer  to  be  detrimental  to  the  brick, 
if  it  exists  in  a  finely  divided  state  and  is  intimately  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  other  constituents  as  above  described,  so 
that  the  silicate  of  lime  or  magnesia  will  be  formed  in  the 
burning.  The  Milwaukee  building  brick  is  one  of  the  best 
of  common  brick,  and  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime 
(sometimes  as  high  as  25  per  cent.),  and  Portland  cement 
contains  often  as  high  as  GO  per  cent,  of  lime.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  lime  exists  in  close  chemical  and  physical  union 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  material. 

—The  Fluxing  Power  of  Various  Ingredients.— 

The  most  powerful  fluxing  agencies  common  to  clays  are 
potash  and  soda.  They  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature  and 
unite  more  readily  with  silica  than  iron,  lime  or  magnesia. 

While  the  fluxing  qualities  of  these  various  ingredients 
are  well  known,  the  amounts  of  any  salt  or  combination  of 
salts  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  fusibility  is 
not  clearly  determined.  This  fluxing  power  depends  on  both 
the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  various  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  clay.  It  is  an  element  of  quality  and  condition 
as  well  as  amount,  and  is  therefore  indeterminate  by  an¬ 
alytical  means.  In  a  general  way  it  is  found  that,  to  “vitri¬ 
fy,”  a  clay  should  contain  at  least  3  per  cent,  potash,  or  3 y2 
per  cent,  of  soda,  or  5  per  cent,  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  8  per 
cent,  iron,  or  a  combined  proportion  of  any  or  all  of  these 
fluxes  equal  to  these  amounts.  An  appreciable  less  amount 
of  these  fluxing  elements  will  leave  the  product  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  fire  brick,  unvitrified  and  porous,  and,  as  a  rule, 
unfit  for  paving  purposes.  A  greater  proportion  than  above 
specified  is  desirable,  and  will  make  the  clay  more  easily 
vitrified  at  a  less  heat,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  a  measure  of 
its  economic  manufacture,  as  a  lower  heat,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  less  fuel,  will  be  required  in  its  burning.  Too  great  an 
amount  of  these  fluxes,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  three  times 
the  quantities  above  mentioned,  will  render  the  clay  hard 
to  handle  on  account  of  too  great  fusibility.  Such  clays  will 
not  stand  up  under  fire,  but  melt  and  fuse  as  clinkers,  de¬ 
stroying  the  product. 

—Other  Constituents. — 

Titanic  acid  is  a  common  constituent  of  clays,  but  is  so 
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nearly  inert  that  it  is  of  little  importance,-  and  is  seldom  de¬ 
termined  in  an  analysis.  Organic  matter  is  also  a  quite  com¬ 
mon  constituent  of  clays,  and  when  finely  divided  does  not 
seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  clay.  It  usually  passes  off  at 
the  lower  temperatures  of  the  kiln,  and  is  objectionable  only 
when  it  occurs  in  small  particles,  which  may  leave  the  brick 
porous  after  they  burn  out. 

The  various  constituents  above  described  occur  iu  the 
different  clays  in  endless  variations.  Hence  only  very  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  a  chemical  analysis,  for 
we  must  know  not  only  what  elements  are  present  in  the 
clay,  but  also  the  mineralogical  relations  in  which  they  oc¬ 
cur,  and  this  cannot  often  be  determined. 

A  physical  and  microscopical  examination  will  give  some 
further  information  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  clay,  but 
after  all  has  been  determined  that  can  be  by  such  means, 
there  remains,  as  the  only  infallible  test,  that  of  actually 
working  the  clay  into  the  desired  form  and  burning  it,  as  in 
actual  manufacture.  It  should  be  understood,  also,  that  the 
chemical  composition  and  other  characteristics  of  a  clay  are 
liable  to  vary  widely  in  the  same  bank,  and  in  order  to  study 
it  throughly  representative  specimens  from  various  portions 
of  the  bank  should  be  carefully  selected  and  submitted  to 


chemical,  physical  and  microscopical  tests,  and  Hit'  practical 
test  of  actual  manufacture. 

The  following  table  gives  a  large  number  of  chemical  anal¬ 
yses  of  paving  brick  clays,  with  a  few  others  added  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.  They  are  derived  from  various  sources, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Prof  Cook’s  report  on  the 
clays  of  New  Jersey,  Prof.  Orton’s  report  on  the  clay  working 
industries  of  Ohio,  the  geological  reports  of  the  various 
States,  a  number  of  analyses  made  for  the  writer,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  sources  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in  detail. 


A  GOOD  THING. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  New  York  exchange  in  payment  for  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  last  Clay -Worker,  which  proved  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  Answers  to  our  ad.  were  received  from  Canada  to 
Texas,  and  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Mississippi. 

Your  report  of  last  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  inter¬ 
esting,  entertaining  and  instructive.  Hope,  when  you  come 
to  Atlanta,  to  meet  with  you.  Business  not  yet  open,  but  we 
hope,  as  the  season  advances,  prospects  will  brighten. 

March  0,  1895.  McCOY  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO. 


ANALYSIS  VARIOUS  CLAYS. 


Geographical 

Source. 

Geological  Source. 

Silica . 

Alumina.. 

Wat’r  and 
Loss.. . . 

Total  Sili¬ 
cate  of 
Alum  ina 
and  neut’l 
impur’ties 

Oxide  of 
Iron ... . 

Lime . 

Magnesia. 

1  Potash 

and  Soda 

Tot’l  flux¬ 
ing  impur¬ 
ities  . 

Undeter¬ 
mined.  . 

Total  con¬ 
stituents 

1 — -K  anlin. 

46.30 

39.80 

13.90 

100.00 

.Oo 

a  100.00 

V,  Stnnrhridce  Fncr 

67.34 

23.03 

8.24 

98.61 

2.03 

1.38 

3.41 

b  102.02 

A  Mt,  Savage,  Md . 

50.46 

35.90 

12.74 

99.10 

1.50 

.13 

.02 

1.65 

b  100.75 

4 — Yale  of  Neath, 

Wales 

96.73 

1.39 

.50 

98.62 

.48 

.19 

.20 

.87 

C  99.49 

5 — Madison,  Wis . 

Drift . 

75.80 

11.07 

2.16 

89.03 

2.84 

2.84 

.17 

3.14 

8.99 

1.54 

d  99.56 

6 — Milwaukee,  Wis. . 

Drift . 

38.22 

9.75 

2.80 

50.77 

4.00 

26.44 

15.83 

2.81 

49.08 

•  •  •  •  • 

e  99.85 

PAYING  BRICK  CLAYS. 


7—  Syracuse,  N.  Y . . . 

8—  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

9—  Cumberl’nd,  W .  Va 

10—  Charleston,  W.  Va 

11—  Glouster,  O . 

12—  Canton,  O . 

13 —  Waynesburg,  O. . 

14 —  Darlington,  O _ 

15—  Zanesville,  O . 

16—  Columbus,  O . 

17 —  North  Industry,  0. 

18—  E.  Palestine,  0 _ 

19—  Massillon,  O . 

20 —  New  Lisbon,  O. . . 

21 —  Akron,  O . 

22 —  Haydenville,  O. . . 

23—  Haydenvile,  O . . . 

24 —  Haydenville,  O... 

25—  Haydenville,  0. . . 

26 —  Madison  Co.,  Ken. 

27 —  Butler  Co.,  Ken.. . 

28 —  Robbins,  Tenn _ 

29 —  Brazil,  Ind . 

30 —  Clinton,  Ind.* _ 

31—  Clinton,  Ind . 

32 —  Bloomington,  Ill.. 

33—  Galesburg,  HI _ 

34 —  Ottawa,  Ill . 

35 —  Rock  Island,  Ill . . 

36 —  Rock  Island,  Ill. . 

37 —  Streator,  Ill _ 

38 —  Burlington,  la. 

39—  Clinton,  la _ 

40—  Des  Moines,  la 

41 —  Ft.  Smith,  Ark 

42—  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

43 —  Leavenworth,  Kan 

44—  Brunn,  Austria. . . 


Saline  Shale . 

Carboniferous . 

Carboniferous . 

Carboniferous . 

Cambridge  Horizon . 

Putnam  Hill  Horizon . 

Middle  Kittaning  Horizon . 

Lower  Kittaning . 

Shales  and  Kittaning . 

Huron  Shale . 

Lower  Mercer  Shale : . 

Upper  Freeport . 

Mixture . 

Carboniferous . 

Carboniferous . 

Lower  Mercer . 

Brookville . 

Lower  Kittaning . 

Middle  Kittaning . 

Clinton  Shale . 

Carboniferous  Formation.. 
Carboniferous  Formation  . . 
Carboniferous  and  Drift.. . . 

Carboniferous . 

Carboniferous  and  Drift  . . . 
Drift 

Carboniferous 
Carboniferous 
Carboniferous 
Carboniferous 
Carboniferous 
Carboniferous 
Hudson  River 
Carboniferous 
Carbonifereus 
Carboniferous 
Carboniferous 
Carboniferous 


67.67 

67.36 
69.02 

64.37 
57.15 

57.10 
49.30 

57.45 
58.20 

58.38 
52.19 

57.80 

64.10 
64.08 
60.05 
69.92 
62.05 
61.86 

62.10 

63.57 

51.66 

70.57 

77.67 
43.13 
49.09 

67.80 
68.69 
52.26 
60.64 
75.78 
61.76 
77.40 
73.53 
60.34 
57.10 
64.37 

58.45 
65.73 


11.67 

22.05 

22.07 

19.73 
20.26 

21.29 
24.00 
21.06 
22.47 
20.89 
14.61 

25.54 
21.79 

25.32 

20.00 

23.46 

27.71 
26.02 

22.71 

21.55 

15.56 
15.19 
14.77 
40.87 
37.99 
11.55 

17.95 

33.47 
22.84 
14.09 

18.32 

11.74 

15.95 
24.26 

23.74 
19.73 

21.96 

13.29 


8.20 

7.30 

10.60 

7.80 

7.80 

7.53 

18.24 

10.60 

7.15 


1.95 

3.84 

6.67 

9.98 

6.03 

4.66 

13.44 


9.48 

8.45 

.20 


2.74 

5.00 

3.00 

7.94 


5.97 

1.66 

7.21 


6.51 

.30 


79.34 

6.53 

12.74 

.95 

.80 

89.4 1 

5.61 

.86 

.36 

2.70 

91.09 

4.53 

1.70 

.38 

1.34 

84.10 

9.07 

.82 

2.32 

1.89 

85.61 

7.54 

.90 

1.62 

3.63 

85.69 

7.31 

.29 

1.53 

4.05 

83.90 

8.40 

.56 

1.60 

4.10 

86.31 

7.54 

.29 

1.22 

3.66 

88.47 

5.63 

.62 

.98 

3.50 

80.80 

5.78 

.44 

1.57 

5.02 

85.04 

10.00 

4.96 

93.94 

2.51 

.25 

.61 

2.69 

93.04 

2.51 

.10 

.58 

2.65 

89.40 

5.44 

.30 

.29 

.63 

82.00 

6.82 

.52 

.45 

3.39 

97.22 

.20 

.48 

.40 

1.43 

96.43 

.60 

.15 

.20 

2.40 

97.86 

.63 

.19 

1.26 

.31 

90.84 

3.98 

.71 

.86 

3.65 

89.78 

3.98 

.39 

.53 

5.47 

80.66 

7.68 

7.27 

.82 

3.57 

85.76 

7.97 

.78 

.32 

1.15 

92.44 

3.63 

.38 

.27 

2.43 

93.48 

3.44 

2.01 

.97 

.02 

95.53 

1.29 

2.00 

1.08 

.10 

79.55 

4.31 

8.90 

5.32 

2.42 

86.64 

7.25 

.76 

1.47 

2.83 

88.47 

4.51 

3.01 

2.91 

1.10 

88.48 

6.10 

.24 

.75 

3.85 

92.87 

2.91 

.24 

.77 

2.83 

88.02 

7.04 

1.45 

3.49 

89.14 

3.29 

1.60 

1.91 

4.23 

95.45 

1.36 

1.73 

1.46 

86.26 

7.77 

1.35 

.70 

3.12 

88.05 

8.18 

.53 

1.04 

2.40 

84.10 

9.07 

.82 

2.32 

1.89 

86.92 

8.43 

1.05 

1.57 

2.00 

79.32 

4.43 

9.82 

.72 

5.61 

21.02 

f 

100.30 

9.53 

1.06 

g 

100.00 

7.95 

.96 

h 

100.00 

14.10 

1.80 

100.00 

1  3.09 

99.30 

13.  IS 

98.87 

14.00 

98.50 

12.71 

99.02 

10.73 

. 

99.20 

12.81 

99.01 

14.90 

100.00 

0.00 

. 

100.00 

5.8  1 

. 

98.88 

0.00 

3.94 

100.00 

1.95 

95.12 

2.51 

i 

99.73 

3.39 

i 

99.78 

2.39 

i 

100.25 

8.91 

l 

99.75 

10.37 

100.15 

19.32 

99.98 

10.22 

4.02 

100.00 

**-71 

.85 

h 

100.00 

0.44 

j 

99.92 

4.47 

j 

100.00 

20.95 

k 

100.50 

12.31 

1.05 

d 

100.00 

11.53 

100.00 

10.94 

d 

99.42 

0.75 

1 

99.62 

11.98 

d 

100.00 

11.03 

d 

100.17 

4.55 

n 

100.00 

12.94 

d 

99.20 

12.15 

100.20 

14.10 

1.80 

100.00 

13.05 

99.97 

20.58 

99.90 

*No.  30  is  unusually  high  in  alumina,  but  an  addition  of  surface  or  drift  clay  readily  overcomes  undue  shrinkage  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  high  grade  paving  brick. 

a— Pure  clay,  b — Celebrated  fire  clay,  c— Dina’s  silica  fire  clay,  d— Red  brick,  e— White  or  cream  brick,  f — Drab  or 
brown  brick,  g— Orange  buff  brick,  h— Light  grey  brick,  i — Fire  brick  and  paving  blocks  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  these 
clays,  j — Deep  red  brick,  k — Light  brown  or  red  brick.  1 — Light  red  brick,  n — Brown  brick. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  DISCOLORATION  OF  BRICK  WALLS. 


BY  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


HE  DISCOLORATION  of  fine  brick  walls 
is  and  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  owners,  the  architects,  the  contractors 
and  the  brickmakers.  Care  has  been 
taken  and  artistic  taste  exercised  by  the 
architect  in  choosing  particular  shades  of 
brick  that  will  harmonize  with  his  de¬ 
signs.  Trained  men  have  selected  the 
brick  at  the  kilns,  and  the  contractor  has 
employed  skilled  masons  to  lay  them.  All 
have  combined  their  efforts  to  produce 
effects  of  color  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  the  eye,  satisfactory 
to  the  owner  and  a  lasting  advertisement  for  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  It  must  be  with  feelings  akin  to  sadness  and  discour¬ 
agement  that  the  architect  and  brickmaker  look  upon  the  dis¬ 
figured  walls  and  stained  color  effects  that  they  have  worked 
so  hard  to  produce.  The  architect,  with  an  education  in  the 
artistic  and  pleasing  effects  produced  by  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  of  colors,  has  studied  to  produce  those  combinations, 
blendings  and  contrasts  that  shall  not  only  be  “a  thing  of 
beauty,”  but  “a  joy  forever.”  The  brick  manufacturer,  with 
the  required  color  before  him,  has  studied  and  experimented 
through  a  long  series  of  expensive  efforts  in  selecting  and  mix¬ 
ing  clays,  choosing  fuels  and  firing  the  kilns  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  colors.  As  a  reward  for  his  pains  he  finds,  upon  opening 
the  kiln,  that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  brick  have  the  re¬ 
quired  tint.  He  must  select  these  out,  set  all  the  others  aside 
as  “off  color,”  and  try  again,  with  similar  results.  Finally  he 
lias  enough  for  the  contract.  The  others  must  be  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  their  peculiar  colors,  and  a  market  sought 
or  made  for  them  by  soliciting  their  adoption  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  some  future  work.  Often  before  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  beautiful  brick  work  is  disfigured  by  stains  that 
seem  as  hard  to  wash  away  and  as  determined  to  show  as  the 
blood  stains  upon  the  key  to  Blue  Beard’s  forbidden  chamber. 
Like  poor  Fatima,  the  architects  and  contractors  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  resources,  and  yet  the  stains  remain. 

THE  CAUSES. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  discoloration 
shows  that  they  are  constantly  recurring.  If  the  stains  could 
be  washed  away  their  cause  is  still  acting,  and  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  again.  The  porous  nature  of  the  brick  makes  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  stains  very  difficult.  The  evil  is  not  one  to  be 
remedied,  but  should  be  prevented,  and  the  time  to  prevent  it 
is  when  the  building  is  designed.  Many  architectural  problems 
in  the  past  have  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  made  of  clay,  and  this  one  will  yield  largely  to  the  same 
treatment. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  causes  of  stained  walls  will  show 
how  they  may  be  avoided  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 
Stains  upon  brick  walls  are  caused  by  material  that  comes  to 
the  surface  from  the  interior  of  the  brick,  and  by  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  left  upon  the  surface  by  some  external  agency. 
Efflorescence,  or  the  forming  of  a  white  powder  on  the  surface, 
has  given  much  trouble  and  sorely  vexed  architects  and  brick 
manufacturers.  Much  study  and  investigation  have  been  given 
to  it,  and  many  plans  proposed  for  its  prevention  and  removal. 
It  is  caused  usually  by  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
brick  of  water  that  contains  salts  in  solution.  These  salts  come 
principally  from  the  mortar  and  interior  of  the  brick,  and  are 
left  upon  the  surface  when  the  water  dries  off.  They  are 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are  of  several  kinds  chem¬ 
ically.  They  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  brick  by  the  burn¬ 
ing.  and  left  in  condition  to  be  taken  up  in  solution  by  the 


water  when  the  brick  become  wet.  They  might  be  the  result 
of  action  between  certain  constituents  of  the  mortar  and  the 
brick,  and  sometimes  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acids 
of  the  air  and  water  upon  certain  constituents  of  the  mortar  or 
brick.  When  the  walls  become  wet  the  salts  are  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  carried  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction, 
where  they  are  deposited  as  the  water  evaporates  and  becomes 
supersaturated.  There  is  more  showing  of  efflorescence  in 
damp  and  shaded  parts  of  the  walls  than  in  the  dryer  and 
more  exposed  places.  Probably  the  only  safe  and  sure  way  to 
prevent  this  would  be  to  employ  an  expert  chemist,  who,  by 
examination  of  the  walls  affected,  could  detect  the  causes  and 
arrange  for  their  prevention  in  future  cases  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  When  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  brick  it  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  treating  the  clay  before  it  is  made  into  brick,  or 
possibly  by  treating  the  brick  before  they  go  into  the  wall.  As 
this  discoloration  is  soluble  in  water  and  has  been  brought  to 
the  surface  by  water,  it  will  probably  be  washed  away  again 
by  heavy  beating  rains. 

Stone  trimmings  often  cause  unsightly  stains  upon  the  brick 
walls  below.  Newly  cut  stone  has  an  amount  of  stone  dust  left 
upon  it  that  is  carried  down  to  the  wall  below  by  the  first  rain 
that  washes  its  surface.  The  water  that  runs  down  the  brick 
wall  from  the  stone  deposits  the  stone  dust  in  its  path.  Newly 
cut  stone  often  presents  on  and  near  its  surface  an  amount  of 
material  that  is  soluble  in  water,  and  that  is  carried  to  the 
surface  and  thence  to  the  brick  by  the  water.  It  is  also  very 
probable  that  chemical  action  often  takes  place  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wall  between  the  soluble  parts  of  the  stone  and 
the  material  of  the  brick  or  mortar,  or  acids  in  the  air  and 
water.  Many  kinds  of  stone  that  are  used  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  disintegrate  more  or  less  with  age,  and  this  source  of 
discoloration  is  practically  continuous  where  this  class  of  stone 
is  used.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  method  of  relief  at  hand  from 
the  greater  part  of  this  evil.  The  success  attained  by  modern 
manufacturers  of  terra  cotta  and  brick  of  varied  and  beautiful 
colors  have  given  to  architects  such  satisfactory  substitutes 
that  stone  trimmings  for  brick  walls  will  soon  only  be  used  in 
rare  instances. 

Window  sills  and  caps,  door  lintels,  cornices  and  ornamental 
projections  catch  dust  and  soot  that  is  afterwards  washed 
down  the  walls  by  the  rain.  These  washings  leave  unsightly 
stripes  that  are  added  to  by  each  recurring  period  of  drought 
and  rain.  This  source  of  stain  might  be  partially  prevented  by 
making  all  projections  slant  outward  so  that  the  water  would 
run  to  the  outer  edge  and  drop  clear  from  the  wall. 

Eave  troughs  and  water  spouts  of  metal  that  are  affected 
by  air  and  water  furnish  another  source  of  stain.  When  the 
pipes  become  leaky  the  evil  is  increased. 

The  oxide  of  iron  washed  down  from  pipes,  nails,  hinges, 
metal  cornices,  iron  shutters,  electrical  fixtures  and  all  at¬ 
tachments  of  this  class  on  outside  walls  leaves  its  marks  and 
adds  to  the  number  of  stains. 

Many  of  these  evils  might  be  avoided  by  the  substitution  of 
clay  products  for  the  fixtures  and  decorations  that  cause  the 
discolorations.  Instead  of  stone  trimmings,  terra  cotta  and 
variously  colored  brick  might  be  used.  Terra  cotta  cornices 
would  be  fully  as  ornamental  as  those  made  of  metal  or  wood, 
and  would  be  much  more  in  harmony  with  brick  buildings. 
Decorative  panels,  tablets  and  arches  of  terra  cotta  in  relief 
might  be  substituted  for  the  rude  recesses  and  projections  so 
often  seen  in  attempts  at  exterior  decoration  in  brick  work. 
This  would  dispose,  largely,  of  the  projections  and  recesses 
where  dust  and  soot  gather.  Eave  troughs  and  water  conduits 
could  as  well  be  made  of  clay  as  of  metal.  Nothing  is  more  in¬ 
congruous  than  a  fine  brick  building  with  temporary  cornice, 
water  pipes,  window  caps  and  porches  of  metal  that  soon 
rusts,  or  of  wood  that  soon  rots  and  crumbles. 

Modern  methods  and  successes  in  the  manufacture  of  terra 
cotta  and  the  varied  classes  of  clay  goods  have  made  it  possible 
to  escape  from  the  use  of  the  temporary  makeshifts  of  the 
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past,  and  are  fast  giving  us  structures  of  clay  that  shall  not 
only  be  fire  proof,  but  weather  proof,  and — shall  we  say  time 
proof  ? 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SEWER  PIPE  COflPANY. 


A  VISIT  TO  THEIR  WORKS  BY  J.  W.  EVERAL. 


11/  HILE  AT  LOS  ANGELES  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
II J  of  visiting  this  extensive  plant,  which  is  located  about 
three  miles  south  of  the  city.  We  were  pleased  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  F.  F.  Merrill, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Buckeye  boy  by  birth,  and  is  well 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SEWER  PIPE  CO’S  WORKS,  LOS  ANGELES. 

Front  and  Rear  View. 

known  to  the  sewer  pipe  fraternity  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  business  for  over 
thirty  years.  The  company  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing 
the  services  of  a  gentleman  so  well  qualified  to  superintend 
their  works.  Mr.  Merrill’s  father  invented  and  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  first  steam  sewer  pipe  press  in  the  United  States, 
in  1856. 

These  works  were  established  seven  years  ago,  and  are 
fitted  up  with  the  latest  improved  machinery.  They  own  a 
large  deposit  of  clay  adjoining  their  works,  from  which  they 
make  as  fine  pipe  as  I  ever  saw.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for 
double-strength  water  pipe  for  conducting  water  under  pres¬ 
sure  long  distances  for  irrigation.  One  notable  line  the  com¬ 
pany  constructed  under  guarantee,  of  20  and  22-inch  pipe,  six 
miles  long,  under  a  pressure  of  water  with  a  150-foot  head. 
Their  30-incli  pipe  are  2%  inches  thick,  2 1/2  feet  long,  and  weigh 
TOO  pounds  when  burned.  The  company  is  operating  twelve 
kilns.  Since  the  discovery  of  oil  near  Los  Angeles  the  com¬ 
pany  lias  been  experimenting  with  it  as  fuel,  and  find  they 
can  burn  a  kiln  of  ware  for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  coal. 
They  are  now  engaged  in  changing  their  kilns  from  burning 
coal  to  oil.  Oil  is  costing  them  70  cents  per  barrel. 

Their  buildings  are  principally  one  story,  with  steam  pipes 
under  floor;  buildings  arranged  with  doors  so  as  to  use  both 
artificial  and  natural  air  currents.  We  are  not  inclined  to  be 
envious  of  another’s  good  fortune,  but  we  do  envy  them  their 
climate— no  provision  needed  against  Mr.  Jack  Frost,  perfect 
summer  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve  no  fears  of  rain.  When  here  (Feb.  6)  we  rather  en¬ 
joyed  this  summer  sun  and  balmy  air  when  we  were  reminded 
that  our  Eastern  brethren  were  poking  the  fire  to  warm  up 
Eero. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


1  V  /  HAT  CHANGES  have  taken  place  in  the  year  that  is 
III  past!  Some  were  rushing  along  courting  destruction, 
which  came,  while  others  were  moving  along  like  ves¬ 
sels  in  a  fog,  feeling  their  way,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  found  making  brick  when  the  clouds  of  finan¬ 
cial  disturbance  had  blown  away. 

The  season  of  ’94  was  one  long  to  be  remembered,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  its  like  will  never  occur  again.  When  a  manu- 
facturer  loads  the  product  of  two  weeks  on  his  barges  and 
sends  them  to  market,  and  his  returns  show  that  he  has  but 
a  small  sum  over  the  cost  of  labor  put  in  them,  to  say  nothing 
about  rent,  coal  dust,  horse  feed,  wear  and  tear  charges,  inter¬ 
est,  and  all  else  that  goes  to  make  up  the  cost,  it  is  discourag¬ 
ing— very;  but  still  they  keep  at  it,  some  to  die  financially  just 
on  the  eve  of  business  improvement. 

It  is  rather  a  thankless  task  to  be  a  hear  on  the  brick  mar¬ 
ket.  In  making  brick  for  the  past  three  years  I  have  been 
inclined  that  way,  as  I  could  not  see  any  change  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  demand  and  supply.  The  supply  part  is  the  one  that 
has  and  will  upset  all  calculations  in  this  line  of  building  ma¬ 
terial.  The  present  outlook  is  favorable,  and  if  bosses  would 
only  try  once  and  see  if  they  could  not  nurse  the  market  for 
price  by  not  crowding  their  sheds,  they  might  once  more  in 
their  lives  be  able  to  say  “Received  just  as  good  a  price  for 
my  stock  in  .Tune,  July,  August  and  September  as  in  early 
spring.” 

—Preparation  for  Making— 


Is  to  be  seen  on  all  the  yards.  Some  are  pumping  out  their 
banks,  others  will  be  before  the  week  is  out.  If  the  weather 
keeps  good  and  improves,  there  will  be  brick  made  in  Hacken¬ 
sack  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  There  is  a  very  peculiar 
movement  among  the  bosses  this  spring.  It  is  not  one  of  a 
rush  to  get  ready.  They  are  something  like  the  burnt  child— 
everything  looks  as  if  it  will  be  a  good  season,  if  all  are  doing 
as  I  am.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  injure 
the  prospects,  but,  like  the  boomer,  want  to  be  on  the  front  line. 

It  seems  that  some  have  the  idea  that  they  have  it  all  in 
their  own  hands,  while  others  who  have  looked  the  matter  up 
are  not  so  confident  but  that  the  old  stock  may  play  quite  a 
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part  in  reducing  prices.  I  was  quite  surprised,  a  few  days 
ago,  to  hear  one  of  our  home  manufacturers  say  that  the  stock 
was  so  low  that  a  steady  rate  would  prevail,  if  not  an  advance. 
“Why,”  he  said,  “Haverstraw  has  hardly  any  old  stock.”  “You 
must  be  misinformed  as  regards  that  point,  as  there  was 
about  seventy  million  there  at  the  close  of  navigation,”  was 
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the  reply,  and  when  he  was  shown  that  the  difference  in 
amount  of  stock  this  year  and  last  was  only  forty  million,  and 
at  Haverstraw  about  two  million  less,  he  was  astonished.  This 
is  not  an  isolated  case;  there  are  lots  of  them.  Yet,  if  you  had 
inquired  of  them  in  January  how  many  arches  of  brick  were 
under  shed,  many  would  without  hesitation  say  “I  do  not 
know.” 

—One  Year  Ago— 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  Mehrhoff  Brothers  ran  out  iheir  first 
pit  of  brick,  other  makers  about  the  1st  of  May  or  later.  On 
the  28th  of  March  this  year  the  receiver  sold  at  public  auction 
ou  the  yard  all  right,  title  and  interest  they  had  in  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  holders  of  the  third  mortgage  bought  it  for  $88,000, 
leaving  iusecured  debts  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $150,000,  which 
will  cause  a  large  amount  of  brain  work  before  it  settles  itself, 
as  there  is  a  large  portion  of  indorsed  paper  that  will  have 
to  be  taken  care  of— all  caught  by  leaving  men  in  the  business 
who  knew  it  all,  as  they  ran  their  yard  early  in  the  spring  and 
late  in  the  fall,  giving  work  and  no  pay,  saying:  “1  will  take 
care  of  the  money  for  you.”  Another  case  of  what  one  of 
your  correspondents  calls  "monuments”  in  the  West— a  plant 
that  cannot  be  beat  in  the  States  as  an  open  yard,  and  one  I 
am  sia'e  would  have  pleased  R.  Brick  with  the  teachings  that 
he  places  before  your  readers  to  have  and  keep  everything  in 
good  shape.  If  a  man  was  sent  to  the  shed  for  anything  he 
would  not  have  to  hunt  all  over  for  it.  There  was  a  place  for 
everything— not  by  fits  and  starts,  as  is  the  case  on  some  yards, 
but  all  the  time.  The  sheds  are  regularly  cleaned  up,  bats 
thrown  out,  and  one  could  go  through  the  sheds  at  night 
without  falling  over  barrows  or  arch-iron  or  lumber.  When 
the  men  stop  work,  if  they  have  an  empty  barrow  in  their 
hands  they  do  not  drop  it  where  they  are,  but  put  it  on  kiln 
ground  out  of  the  way.  Just  so  around  the  yard — all  neat  and 
clean.  In  the  clay  bank  the  same  regularity  was  found;  but 
now  a  change  has  come— new  masters,  new  laws. 

—The  Strike- 

Spoken  of  in  the  last  number  happily  did  not  reach  the  pro¬ 
portions  that  it  was  feared  it  would  at  that  writing.  It 
looked  at  one  time  as  if  it  would  have  all  hands  in  New  York 
city  getting  down  on  their  knees  to  labor,  begging  that  he 
would  not  press  his  demands.  As  it  was,  it  was  finally  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  help  of  Bishop  Potter.  The  bosses 
were  united,  and  would  have  broken  the  knot  in  time,  as  there 
was  no  justice  in  the  demand,  and  the  proposition  made  by 
the  employers  at  the  first  was  the  one  accepted  by  the  men, 
after  nearly  a  month  time  lost,  and  at  a  time  of  year  when 
each  dollar  earned  counts.  The  electrical  men  wanted  eight 
hours  a  day  to  begin  at  once,  that  was,  beginning  of  February, 
as  well  as  increase  of  wages.  The  bosses  replied  that  if  they 
would  wait  till  the  first  of  May  they  would  accede  to  their 
demand,  saying  that  the  present  contracts  were  not  based  on 
those  hours  or  wages,  and  would  entail  loss,  but  from  that 
date  all  contracts  would  be  figured  on  accordingly.  Was  that 
not  just  between  man  and  man?  A  strike  was  ordered,  the 
men  said,  because  the  bosses  wanted  to  name  the  terms.  That 
is  the  class  of  men  for  you  to  furnish  the  money  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  share  profits  with,  and  they  do  not  care  the  snap  of 
their  finger  for  you.  The  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived,  and 
one  would  say  that  it  had  if  the  lion  of  labor  had  lain  down 
with  the  lamb  of  capital. 

—Wages— 

Ou  the  yard  this  season  will  no  doubt  advance  to  the  former 
rates.  The  reduction  of  25  cents  per  day  last  year  will  not 
be  in  it,  as  brick  are  now  selling  at  say  $5.50,  and  for  the 
next  three  or  four  months  a  dollar  per  thousand,  more  or  less, 
makes  no  difference.  We  will  fix  the  wages  you  furnish  work 
and  money. 

—Open  Confession— 

Is  good  for  the  soul,  it  is  said,  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  some  of  your  readers  must  have  trouble  among  them¬ 
selves  where  there  is  a  small  local  market;  but  would  they 


confess  it?  The  broad  confession  of  the  cause  of  disruption 
of  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers  shows  that  the  spirit  is  abroad. 
They  will  cut  in  rates,  and  both  lose  in  value  and  not  gain  a 
customer.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  and  the  brickmaker  may 
say  that  if  he  even  gets  through  the  trouble,  no  more  cutting 
for  him— not  till  the  next  hard  times. 

— Market. — 

Last  month  the  river  did  not  open  till  about  the  20th,  and 
the  first  tow  from  Haverstraw  was  small  and  market  ready 
to  take  them.  By  the  time  of  arrival  of  second  a  snowstorm 
with  cold  weather  put  a  stop  to  all  work,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  strike  caused  a  market  to  ton  to  buyers’  favor.  The  lot 
sold  readily  for  $6.50,  but  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  The 
next  lot  some  reached  even  money,  $6,  but  a  lower  rate  bought 
the  larger  part,  Hackensack  about  $5.6214  when  the  parties 
looked  for  a  far  higher  rate.  At  the  close  of  the  month  there 
was  a  better  demand  on  account  of  weather,  and  not  so  many 
on  market,  with  a  shifting  in  values,  so  that  the  market  can 
get  supplies  from  all  quarters.  Below  Newburg  the  rates  ou 
pale  $2(5/2.25;  N.  J.  ordinary,  $4.50;  N.  J.  good,  $5@5.021/£;  coin- 
mond  hand,  $5@5.12i4;  good,  $5.25@5.37%;  fine,  $5.50@5.02%; 
choice,  $5.75 — quite  a  variety  to  choose  from.  Keyport,  $4.50; 
North  River,  $5.75 — it  looks  squally. 


PROJECTIONS  VS.  PROTECTION. 


HE  WRITER  OF  THIS  article  had  hoped  that  some1 
“mud  lark,”  while  taking  his  morning  constitutional 
and  walking  over  Cleveland  brick  paved  streets  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  National  Brickmakers’  Convention,  would  have 
caught  ou  and  made  mention  of  the  fact  in  the  Convention 
that  Cleveland  is  exclusive  in  the  kind  of  brick  used  in  pave¬ 
ments.  However,  it  does  not  matter,  as  the  Clay- Worker  will 
undoubtedly  be  read  by  all  who  were  at  the  Convention  and 
many  more  who  were  not.  The  reasons  for  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  exclusiveness  can  be  given  in  few  words,  after  which 
comments  are  in  order.  A  few  years  since  a  citizen  of 
Cleveland  obtained  a  patent  on  a  certain  shape  paving  brick, 
with  which  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
paving  brick  business,  but  after  laboring  long  and  earnestly 
with  city  engineers  and  other  city  officials  in  different  cities 
and  States  (as  well  as  with  manufacturers)  he  has  given  up 
the  fight,  but  having  some  influence  with  city  officials  at 
home  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  patent  adopted  in  Cleve¬ 
land  specifications  and  for  several  years  has  held  the  fort, 
and  nothing  else  goes  in  Cleveland  except  this  patent  make 
of  brick,  on  which  the  patentee  is  supposed  to  get  a  fair  roy¬ 
alty.  By  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances  this  patent 
brick  was  so  made  as  to  require  a  large  amount  of  tar  as  a 
filler,  and  a  strong  influence  was  added  to  that  of  the  pat¬ 
entee,  the  result  of  all  which  has  been  that  brick  pavements 
put  down  in  Cleveland  have  not  been  equal  to  those  laid  in 
other  cities  for  the  following  reasons: 

First— The  quality  of  material  used  has  not  been  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  brick  should  be  this  certain  patent. 

Second— Because  of  the  extra  expense  of  making  this  pat¬ 
ent  brick  and  paying  the  royalty,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  will  use  this  patent 
few  factories  care  to  fit  up  with  special  machinery  to  make 
special  shaped  brick  that  can  only  be  sold  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities  in  a  single  market. 

Third— Because  this  patent  has  lugs  or  projections  on  the 
sides  of  brick  to  keep  them  apart  from  one-eightli  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  so  as  to  give  space  for  more  tar,  when 
careful  observation  of  brick  pavements  that  have  been  in 
use  several  years  shows  that  the  best  wearing  qualities  of 
a  brick  pavement  are  obtained  where  brick  are  laid  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  to  a  great  extent  the 
chipping  and  grinding  of  edges. 

The  best  vitrified  paving  brick  does  not  wear  or  grind 
down  in  the  center;  it  is  only  the  edges  that  show  wear  or 
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chip  after  years  of  heavy  traffic.  Recently  we  notice  that 
the  already  special  deformed  paving  brick  used  only  in 
Cleveland  has  developed  an  additional  outgrowth  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  increase  its  beauty  or  general  utility.  Cleveland 
specifications  now  require  not  only  the  patent  brick,  but  the 
standard  depth  of  four  inches  has  been  changed  to  five 
inches.  What  does  this  mean,  unless  it  is  to  bar  out  com¬ 
petition?  Additional  depth  means  additional  weight  to  each 
brick  and  increased  freights,  besides  new  dies  and  machinery 
to  the  factory  making  such  brick.  Can  any  good  reason  be 
given  for  requiring  a  brick  to  be  five  inches  in  depth?  As 
before  stated,  the  best  vitrified  paving  brick  do  not  wear  or 
grind  down  at  their  centers,  and  if  brick  have  been  used  in 
Cleveland  that  do  wear  they  are  not  the  best  by  any  means. 
Any  brick  pavement  that  will  wear  down  two  inches  is 
worthless  as  a  pavement  thereafter,  then  of  what  use  will 
an  extra  three  or  more  inches  on  a  brick  be  after  this?  I 
submit  there  are  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain, 
“but  you  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.” 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  this  country  should  be  a  unit 
in  regard  to  the  standard  size  of  paving  brick,  and  insist 
that  only  such  brick  should  be  used  for  paving  purposes  as 
will  best  represent  their  interests  now  and  hereafter  as 
against  all  competing  material.  No  manufacturer  can  afford 
to  become  the  tool  of  patent  cranks  or  city  officials  whose 
only  interest  is  pelf  and  self.  Millions  of  dollars  are  invest¬ 
ed  in  paving  brick  plants  in  this  country.  The  industry  is 
respectable  and  legitimate,  and  if  manufacturers  expect  to 
remain  in  the  business  and  get  a  fair  return  from  their  in¬ 
vestments  they  must  see  to  it  that  material  placed  on  the 
market  is  of  the  best;  that  the  size  and  shape  shall  be  such 
as  will  give  the  best  possible  wearing  qualities;  then,  when 
properly  laid  on  a  good  foundation,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  durability  of  brick  pavements. 

Let  brick  manufacturers  protect  their  own  interests  first, 
last  and  all  the  time.  Produce  the  best  that  is  possible,  and 
a  reputation  for  brick  pavements  can  be  established  that  will 

be  lasting  as  the  hills  from  which  the  material  is  taken. 

LARK. 

Written  for  the  Clav-Workeh. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  CLAY  WORK  AND  CLAYWORKERS. 


IN  THE  FIRST  part  of  this  century  sewer  pipe  were  made 
in  Gavenkirk,  Scotland,  for  a  penny  for  each  inch  of 
diameter.  They  were  made  three  feet  long,  and  for  a 
six-inch  pipe  would  be  paid  12  cents.  The  sockets  were  made 
in  plaster  paris  molds  and  stuck  on  the  straight  pipe.  After 
the  clay  was  furnished  the  men  tempered  and  passed  it 
through  a  screw  press  worked  by  hand.  This  press  consisted 
of  a  perpendicular  cylinder  with  a  die  on  the  lower  end  and  a 
screw  passing  through  a  cross  arm  on  the  upper  end.  On 
one  end  of  the  screw  was  a  plate  or  plunger  that  passed  down 
into  the  cylinder  and  froced  the  clay  through  the  die  at  the 
lower  end.  The  plunger  was  worked  up  and  down  by  a 
lever  attached  to  the  top  end  of  the  screw. 

Among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  introduce  this  primitive 
way  of  making  sewer  pipe  into  the  United  States  were  two 
young  Scotchmen— George  Carlyle  and  .John  McFadden.  Both 
were  born  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  first  in  1821  and  the 
latter  in  1823.  Both  served  their  time  as  potters  and  followed 
their  trade  for  many  years  in  Scotland,  England  and  America. 
They  were  born  in  times  when  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  good 
education,  and  for  the  poorer  classes  almost  impossible.  On 
this  account  their  education  was  much  neglected,  but  both 
possessed  great  natural  abilities  and  were  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  pluck  and  perseverence  that  insiwed  them  suc¬ 
cess  as  pioneers. 

They  landed  in  this  country  in  1848,  and  made  their  first 
venture  together  at  Freeman’s  Landing,  W.  Va.,  on  June  10, 
1852.  Here  they  made  chimney  tops  and  roofing  tile  for  two 
years.  Such  ware  was  then  considered  a  luxury,  and  had  to 
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be  shipped  by  the  Ohio  river  to  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  To 
make  and  burn  successfully  was  their  least  trouble,  but  to 
dispose  of  their  ware  gave  them  the  greatest.  Being  distant 
from  a  market,  strangers  in  a  new  country,  and  with  no 
friends,  they  soon  found  themselves  with  quite  a  large  stock 
on  hand  and  their  small  capital  almost  exhausted.  In  this 
extremity  they  were  well  nigh  at  their  wits’  end,  but  finally 
decided  to  load  their  ware  on  a  barge  at  the  landing  and  have 
it  towed  to  Cincinnati.  This  they  did,  and  hailed  the  first 
steamboat  for  that  city.  This  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable 
cargo,  and  to  them  it  furnished  the  means  to  embark  in  the 
sewer  pipe  business. 

—The  First  Sewer  Pipe  Work's.— 

The  small  place  at  Freeman's  Landing  was  given  up,  and 
they  crossed  the  river  and  started  what  is  now  the  Jeff  Sewer 
Pipe  Works.  As  their  capital  was  small,  the  works  was  pul 
up  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  clay  was  ground  on  a  bark 
mill  and  afterwards  pugged,  the  power  being  furnished  by  a 
blind  horse.  The  press  was  made  by  an  ironworks  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  from  a  pattern  made  by  George  Carlyle.  It  was  ol  the 
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same  style  as  used  at  Gavenkirk,  Scotland.  The  output  of 
this  press  was  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  modern  steam 
press.  Four  hundred  three-inch  pipe  was  considered  a  very 
good  day’s  work,  but  prices  then  were  not  subject  to  such 
heavy  discounts  as  to-day,  and  combinations  and  the  ability 
to  be  a  member  and  cut  prices  Avere  not  at  a  premium. 

The  first  clay  used  was  found  projecting  out  of  the  hill  on 
Croxen’s  run,  and  had  to  be  hauled  in  wagons  two  miles  to 
the  works.  Many  different  clays  were  used  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  vein,  so  generally  used  along  the  Ohio  river,  was  discov¬ 
ered.  The  first  kiln  built  was  an  up-draft,  after  the  style  of 
the  kilns  they  had  used  as  potters,  but  a  down-draft  kiln  was 
shortly  afterwards  put  up,  very  similar  to  the  round  down- 
draft  kiln  so  generally  used  to-day.  This  was  probably  one 
of  the  first  built  in  America.  The  bark  mill  and  pug  mill 
were  soon  abandoned,  and  a  chaser  and  steam  power  intro¬ 
duced.  but  the  introduction  of  steam  power  did  not  prove  any 
assistance  in  pressing  pipe,  and  it  was  not  till  18t>5  that  a 
steam  press  was  put  up.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  press  in 
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use  to-day,  excepting  that  no  sockets  were  pressed  on  the  pipe. 

The  first  steam  press  used  by  this  company  was  made  by 
Means  &  Co.,  of  Steubenville.  Up  to  1870  sockets  were  put 
on  small-sized  pipe  on  a  wheel.  The  pipe  was  placed  on  a 
plaster  paris  model  in  the  center  of  the  wheel.  The  outside 
of  the  model  was  to  give  shape  to  the  inside  of  the  socket. 
Around  this  part  was  wrapped  a  strip  of  clay,  which  was 
shaped  on  the  outside  by  the  tool  in  the  workman’s  hand. 
The  pipe  was  then  taken  from  the  wheel  and  placed  on  the 
floor,  socket  up.  The  larger  sizes  were  pressed  on  a  socket 
machine,  and  then  stuck  on  the  straight  pipe.  In  1870  the 
pipe  and  socket  were  made  together.  The  improved  press 
was  built  by  Stevenson  &  Co.,  of  Wellsville,  O.  About  this 
time  pans  were  built  by  Means  &  Co.,  of  Steubenville,  and 
were  found  to  increase  the  grinding  capacity  of  the  works 
and  in  connection  with  the  improved  press  was  a  great  step 
in  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe.  The  improvement  in 
presses,  pans,  etc.,  have  been  gradual  since  1870,  and  the  out¬ 
put  of  factories  have  been  increased  as  prices  decreased.  The 
low  prices  quoted  at  present  would  have  ruined  any  factory 
twenty  years  ago,  but  even  with  the  wonderful  improvement 
in  machinery,  prices  are  even  lower  than  the  decrease  in  cost 
of  production  would  justify. 

In  1857  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg  railroad  was  built,  open¬ 
ing  up  railroad  transportation  for  their  sewer  pipe.  Carlyle 
&  McFadden  were  given  the  agency  of  the  town  of  Newburg. 
They  shipped  the  first  sewer  pipe  over  this  road  to  H.  H.  Col¬ 
lins.  of  Pittsburg,  who  was  their  agent  at  this  point,  and 
who  probably  sold  the  first  sewer  pipe  in  the  city  of  Fitts- 
burg.  At  present  a  trainload  a  day  would  not  move  the  out¬ 
put  in  this  locality. 

It  appears  to  have  been  providential  that  two  men  so  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted  for  pioneer  work  should  have  drifted  to¬ 
gether.  Both  were  strong-willed,  and  tempered  to  stand  the 
trouble  and  hardships  incident  to  all  pioneer  work.  Each  was 
fitted  for  his  part,  and  each  performed  it  well.  The  practical 
part  was  entrusted  to  George  Carlyle.  The  many  changes  in 
machinery,  kilns,  etc.,  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  their 
works  Avas  due  largely  to  his  inventive  ability.  He  was  a 
skilled  workman — not  only  in  clay,  but  Avood  as  Avell— and 
often  made  the  patterns  from  which  their  machinery  Avas 
made.  Your  correspondent  is  indebted  to  him  for  much  of 
I  he  information  contained  in  this  article,  and  Avho  found  him 
at  Winchester,  Ivy.,  where  he,  in  connection  Avith  his  son, 
owns  and  operates  a  stoneAvare  Avorks.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
recounting  incidents  in  connection  with  his  experience  in  the 
Ohio  \Talley,  and  is  still  an  enthusiastic  clayworker. 

The  office  work,  was  entrusted  to  John  McFadden.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  great  natural  ability. 
His  education  had  been  acquired  by  self-instruction,  and  his 
work  was  done  well.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
Avas  afflicted  with  paralysis,  but  through  it  all  he  displayed 
great  patience  and  fortitude.  His  death  occurred  in  1873, 
and  none  can  say  but  that  he  was  honest  in  his  dealings  and 
a  friend  avIio  was  never  false.  HIEROGLYPHIC. 


DISINTEGRATOR  LITIGATION. 

In  the  matter  of  the  motion  for  an  injunction  in  the  case 
brought  by  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  against  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co. 
to  restrain  them  from  making  clay  disintegrators,  which  Avas 
heard  before  Judge  Sage,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  March  20, 
Judge  Sage,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  argu¬ 
ments,  ordered  the  injunction  to  issue  within  ten  days,  unless 
before  that  time  Raymond  &  Co.  should  tile  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  810,000  to  pay  all  damages  and  costs  which  might  be 
awarded  aginst  them  in  the  case.  Raymond  &  Co.’s  attorneys 
claimed  that  they  had  changed  the  manufacture  so  as  not  to 
infringe  the  Potts  patents,  and  it  was  upon  this  ground  that 
Judge  Sage  declined  to  make  the  order  for  the  injunction 
peremptory. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENA/TELING  AND  GLAZING  BRICK. 


IN  WRITING  PREVIOUS  LETTERS  concerning  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  glazed  brick  I  have  dealt  more  especially 
with  lead  glazes  and  soft  enamels.  In  this  letter  I  in¬ 
tend  to  enter  into  the  details  of  hand  Avhite  enamel  and  ivory. 
In  using  the  above  enamels  it  is  necessary  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  brick  to  use  a  clay  that  will  stand  a  great  deal 
more  heat  than  an  ordinary  red  brick  clay,  as  these  enamels 
Avill  not  fuse  except  at  a  very  extreme  heat.  I  may  remark 
that  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  from  information 
which  I  have  obtained,  that  CornAvall  stone  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  these  enamels,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  white  and  also  opaque.  Of  course,  different  people 
have  different  mixings,  which  can  only  be  known  by  experi¬ 
ence,  to  suit  different  kinds  of  clay. 

An  enamel  that  will  run  tc  a  dead  level  appearance  on 
one  clay  and  be  perfectly  white  and  glossy  will  not  fuse  at 
all  on  another  clay.  Whenever  you  find  a  clay  that  will  not 
take  the  enamel,  do  not  give  up  the  formula  you  are  working 
from,  but  alter  it  in  several  different  ways,  viz.,  increase  the 
quantity  of  feldspar,  or  decrease  the  quantity  of  Cornish 
stone. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  clay  and  enamel  that  Avork  to¬ 
gether,  but  Avill  not  adhere  to  the  brick,  use  a  little  plastic 
clay  in  the  mixing.  I  neglected  to  explain  at  the  beginning 
of  this  letter  that  it  is  of  enameling  on  green  brick  before 
being  burned  of  Avhieli  I  am  writing.  In  working  these  enam¬ 
els  you  Avill  invariably  find  that  there  is  great  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  the  enamel  to  stick  on  the  brick  after  drying,  before 
burning.  As  I  stated  above,  the  plastic  clay  will  obviate  this, 
and  should  you  find  you  cannot  put  enough  clay  in  your  mix¬ 
ture  without  stopping  the  fusibility  of  the  enamel,  then  add 
a  little  more  feldspar,  as  the  feldspar  fuses  at  a  considerable 
less  heat  than  the  Cornish  stone.  There  is  no  lead  used  in 
this  enamel  at  all. 

In  using  these  enamels  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  on  more 
than  one  coat.  The  enamels  are  used  thick,  weighing  sixty 
ounces  to  each  quart  measure,  and  they  must  be  thoroughly 
stirred  when  using,  as  these  materials  soon  settle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  dipping  tub.  There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  of 
coating  the  brick  Avith  a  body,  but  simply  dip  the  brick  in  the 
enamel  at  the  above  weight  (sixty  ounces  to  the  quart,  not 
including  Avater,  which  is  called  slop  mix). 

— I\rory  Enamels. — 

The  ivory  enamels  are  produced  by  adding  a  little  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much, 
or  the  result  will  be  a  broAvn  color.  The  manganese  is  so 
penetrating  that  it  must  be  used  in  minute  quantities.  The 
sieves  used  are  about  one-hundred-mesh,  brass  wire  preferred, 
as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  wear  as  silk.  A  pure  white  enam¬ 
el  can  be  made  for  about  four  cents  a  pound.  If  in  dipping 
the  brick  you  find  they  are  left  with  pin  holes,  take  a  camel’s- 
hair  brush  and  apply  a  thin  coat  with  the  brush,  and  this 
will  do  away  with  the  pin  holes. 

In  mixing  a  large  quantity  of  enamel  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
mix  the  same  two  or  three  days  before  you  are  ready  to  use 
it,  as  this  gives  the  enamel  a  more  uniform  body,  and  causes 
it  to  adhere  better  to  the  body  of  the  brick.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  grinding  these  materials,  as  they  come  from  the 
mill  already  ground,  but  it  will  improve  them  to  put  them 
through  a  sieve  tAvice  after  letting  them  soak  for  a  day  or 
tw0-  O.  PAKE. 

EASILY  ACCOUNTED  FOR. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Enclosed  please  find  exchange  for  $2  for  my  subscription 
to  the  Clay-Worker.  I  need  the  Clay-Worker  in  my  business, 
and  look  for  its  coming  as  for  no  other  journal. 

GEORGE  B.  ROLLER. 


ANNEALING  BRICK. 


The  Use  of  Steam  for  the  Purpose  not  a  New  Thing — The 
Chinese  Adepts  in  the  Art  of  Burning  Clay. 

HAVE  READ  with  much  interest  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  number  of  the  Clay- Worker  the  im¬ 
portant  paper  prepared  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Canton,  ().,  dealing  with  the  tough¬ 
ening  of  shale  paving  brick  by  an  annealing 
process  in  burning,  and  as  I  have  during 
the  last  thirty-three  years  very  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  not  only  all  the  existing  wasteful,  un¬ 
certain  and  certainly  not  very  scientific 
methods  of  burning  brick  or  earthenware, 
but  have  cheerfully  welcomed  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  improvement  in  this  direction  when 
they  came  for  trial  or  for  permanent  stay,  I 
feel  much  pleased  to  find  such  an  able  and 
practical  brickmaker  advocating  such  an  important  principle, 
namely,  that  of  achieving  a  more  uniform  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  ware  under  operation  and  of  controlling  more  perfectly  the 
fires  with  improved  combustion  as  source  of  more  regular  heat. 
Such  achievements  as  Mr.  Williams  has  partly  given  the  proofs 
from  his  own  experience  will  necessarily  result  in  a  greater 
perfection  of  manufactured  goods  and  in  greater  economy  in 
fuel. 

The  frequently  advertised  “perfect  kiln  of  the  period,”  com¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  A.  from  England  lately  as  a  newly  repatented 
device,  is  in  reality  the  writer’s  own  invention,  and  was  pat¬ 
ented  by  me  in  1874  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  I  ob¬ 
tained  very  satisfactory  results  from  this  kiln  over  twenty-two 
years  ago,  but  must  confess  that  1  have  long  since  discarded  all 
such  continuous  kilns  as  being  unreliable  in  many  respects  and 
offering  not  sufficient  means  to  control  combustion  properly, 
and  therefore  obtaining  not  sufficient  uniformity  in  burnt  ware, 
notwithstanding  an  acknowledged  great  economy  in  fuel. 

To  let  great  streams  of  heat  quite  indiscriminately,  and 
more  or  less  weakened  with  air  of  much  lower  and  varying 
temperature,  rush  through  a  kiln,  as  is  invariably  done  in  most 
devices  of  the  present  up  or  down-draft  kilns,  playing  about 
the  ware  inside  either  too  fiercely  and  irregularly,  or  not  at  all 
sufficiently  intense,  can  scarcely  deserve  the  designation  of 
“burning  the  ware”  at  the  present  advanced  state  of  tech¬ 
nology. 

Not  much  justice  is  done  to  proper  conduction,  radiation 
or  convection  of  heat,  while  very  frequently  much  injury  is 
done  to  the  ware  itself  under  operation,  and  real  good  resxxlts 
are  often  obtained  only  by  chance,  and  with  very  tedious  and 
watchful  labor. 

This  permanent  “pool  of  heat,”  as  Mr.  Williams  so  well 
names  it,  is  not  unlike  the  “conservator”  in  the  hydraulic 
machine  or  the  “fly  wheel”  in  the  steam  engine,  and  remains 
positively  the  main  feature  of  good  and  effective  application 
of  heat  for  burning  all  ceramic  products.  To  create  it  as 
economically  as  possible  from  perfect  combustion,  to  maintain 
it  at  will  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  is  required  to  be  most 
suitable  for  the  chemical  and  physical  process  of  burning,  and 
likewise  to  utilize  every  portion  of  all  such  heat  again  which 
was  not  absorbed  by  the  ware,  but  was  stored  up  in  the 
thick  walls  and  surrounding  passages  to  remain  ready  and 
available  during  succeeding  operations,  and  lastly,  to  raise 
with  the  heat  of  cooling  brick  all  the  necessary  outer  air  fox- 
combustion  to  at  least  a  few  hundred  degrees,  etc. — these  have 
been  invariably  my  great  aims  to  achieve. 

Of  coui-se,  as  the  saying  goes,  thei-e  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  and  in  oi-der  that  the  reader  may  see  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  long  since  in  other  i-emote  pai-ts  of  the 
globe,  how  clever  and  careful  a  method  of  operating  with 
condensed  heat  and  a  better  absorption  by  the  ware  has  been 


achieved  and  brought  to  great  perfection,  how  steam  played 
an  important  role  and  was  used  for  various  purposes  during 
burning  brick,  I  take  the  liberty  to  submit  the  following. 

HOW  THE  “HEATHEN  CHINESE”  BURN  BRICK. 

In  1870  I  witnessed  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandhurst  (now  again 
called  Bendigo),  about  150  miles  from  Melbourne,  Australia, 
while  erecting  the  plant  of  a  steam  brick  and  tile  works  fox- 
utilizing  a  clay  from  which  previous  to  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  sterling  of  “gold”  had  been  extracted,  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  making  brick  by  imported  brickmakers  from  China,  and 
practiced  apparently  by  them  centuries  ago  in  ther  own  coun- 
try.  Their  w-hole  operation  was  as  remarkable  and  unique  as 
it  was  successful.  In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  kiln  that  these 
people  erected  there  was,  as  near  as  it  can  be  described,  a 
small  circixlar  continuous  Hoffman’s  kiln  of  aboxit  sixty  feet 
diameter.  It  had  the  features  of  continuous  bm-ning  from 
division  to  division,  but  not  setting  or  drawing  during  the 
bm-ning.  Hoffman’s  first  kilns  on  the  continent  of  Eui-ope, 
in  1861,  were  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  I  re¬ 
member  the  time  well  when,  during  some  litigation  over 
Hoffman’s  right  of  pi'iority  in  Austria,  proofs  were  broxxght 
forward  that  Hoffman’s  ideas  as  x*egax-ds  the  continuity  of 
burning,  as  well  as  drawing  and  setting,  wrere  anticipated  by 
the  Chinese,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  derived  from  China. 

This  aforesaid  kiln  at  the  white  hills  near  Sandhurst  had  a 
coxxcentric  smoke  chamber  in  the  middle,  but  no  smokestack. 
There  was  an  outer  circular  wall  and  an  arched  crown  over 
the  main  chamber.  The  whole  structxn-e  was  made  of  green 
brick  and  concrete,  closely  covered  with  green  turf.  The  kiln 
was  divided  into  eight  divisions,  with  a  main  opening  to  each, 
and  in  addition  to  which  there  were  at  different  portions 
higher  and  lower  small  openings  or  holes,  the  former  serving 
as  openings  for  putting  the  gi-een  brick  into  the  kiln,  while 
the  smaller  holes  were  used  for  introducing  fuel  to  inside 
fix-eplaces,  constx-ucted  there  by  the  green  brick  in  such  a 
pecxxliar  way  that  all  the  air  for  combustion  had  to  pass 
through  heated  channels  into  and  undei-neath,  but  not  over, 
the  fii-es.  Small  openings  were  in  the  crown  of  the  kiln,  and 
di-aft  holes  were  in  the  inner  ring  wall  leading  to  the  smoke 
chamber.  Green  brick  were  set  in  layers  at  a  height  of  about 
six  to  seven  feet,  with  layers  of  fuel  between;  the  brick  were 
ixxtei-locked  with  each  other,  something  of  the  style  of  a  diag¬ 
onal  herring-bone  pavement;  everything  was  set  and  placed  as 
i-enxarkably  regular,  cai’eful  and  uniform  as  only  the  enduring 
and  skillful  hands  of  Chinamen  can  perform  such  work.  The 
fuel  was  a  mixture  of  the  sappy  and  oily  Eucalyptus  leaf  with 
branches  chopped  up  in  regular  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with 
charcoal  made  of  Australian  boxwood.  So  compact  was  ev- 
erything  placed  and  set  that  settling  and  contracting  of  the 
whole  contents  was  perfectly  uniform  after  burning. 

Fires  were  stai*ted  in  the  fix-e  holes  of  the  outer  ring  wall 
in  one  of  the  divisions,  and  the  heat  was  thence  worked  moi*e 
or  less  horizontally  to  the  inner  circle,  thereby  commanding 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  brick  within  the  passage  of 
fire,  while  occasional  small  charges  of  fuel  were  made  from 
the  top,  apparently  to  regulate  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
heat.  One  division  was  ti-eated  at  the  time,  and  when  a  full 
and  fierce  heat  therein  was  obtained,  water  was  allowed  to 
enter  in  small  jets  through  the  top  openings,  and  was  kept 
going  until  from  their  practical  judgment  the  burners  them¬ 
selves  considered  the  brick  of  the  respective  divisions  i-eady. 
It  took  between  two  and  three  weeks  before  a  kiln  of  about 
100,000  brick  was  finished. 

The  application  of  steam  for  decomposing  it  and  to  obtain 
hydrogen  as  supplementary  fuel,  together  with  px-odxicing  the 
toughening  effect  on  the  red-hot  brick,  was  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  mastered  by  these  men  in  a  remarkable,  though 
probably  quite  empirical,  manner,  considering  that  all  regula¬ 
tions  of  draft,  maintaining  of  uniform  and  condensed  heat, 
letting  off  steam  or  keeping  it  inside,  was  effected  through  no 
complicated  system  of  dampers,  but  by  means  of  brick  placed 
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or  removed  to  and  from  the  various  small  openings,  according 
to  requirements,  and  with  an  incessant  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  men. 

The  product  of  this  mode  of  operation  was  a  most  singular 
one.  All  brick  turned  out  in  this  manner  were  uniformly  well 
burnt,  of  very  dark  bluish  color,  sound  and  vitrified  right 
through,  and  could  easily  be  taken  for  good  Staffordshire 
black  brick  or  Dutch  clinkers. 

I  have  seen  in  Holland  clinkers  produced  from  large  con¬ 
tinuous  clamp  kilns,  holding  one  or  two  millions  of  brick, 
where  peat  was  used  as  fuel,  and  where  the  setting  of  green 
brick  in  alternate  layers  of  peat  and  turf  helped,  evidently, 
to  create  a  close  condensed  heat  during  the  burning.  The 
same  clay  operated  upon  by  European  brickmakers  at  the 
place  where  the  Chinamen  carried  on  their  operations  pro¬ 
duced  a  light  red  brick.  The  clay  was  apt  to  become  brittle' 
and  the  brick  unsound  when  too  much  air  was  admitted 
through  the  fireplace  while  burning,  and  the  latter  where  in¬ 
variably  very  large  as  wood  was  used  for  fuel. 

It  was  quite  certain  that  the  quantity  of  fuel  applied  by 
the  Chinamen,  as  regards  to  weight  and  cubic  contents,  could 
not  have  amounted  to  more  than  half  of  what  the  Europeans 
used  in  form  of  solid  wood,  such  as  stringy  bark  and  boxwood, 
while  no  doubt  the  labor  for  preparing  this  peculiar  mixture 
of  fuel  was  tedious  and  considerably  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  it  took  to  prepare  the  ordinary  firewood  from 
the  time  the  trees  were  cut  down  to  that  when  it  was  used 
for  biuming. 

The  preparation  of  the  clay  for  the  brick  was  likewise  as 


in  Ibis  kind  of  burning  and  making  durable  vitrified  brick  for 
paving,  as  well  as  for  roofing  tiles,  diming  the  past  centuries 
can  be  plainly  seen  from  many  excellent  and  well-preserved 
structures,  such  as  sacred  temples  and  joss  houses,  through¬ 
out  China. 

It  was  clearly  to  be  noticed  that  these  men,  as  imported 
to  Australia  in  1865  or  1867,  were  perfectly  trained  and  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  their  trade  by  long  practice  and 
hereditary  acquisition. 

So  much  for  the  Chinese  experience  and  style  of  making 
brick  with  results  which  were  no  doubt  somewhat  identical 
with  what  was  explained  at  the  meeting  of  the  Paris  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  or  attributed  to  the  mode  of  operation  in  Mag¬ 
nolia.  ROBERT  KUNSTMAN. 


BRICKMAKING  IN  CANADA. 

EST  ACROSS  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
almost  opposite  the  metropolis  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Montreal,  lies  a  small,  insignificant 
village  named  La  Prairie.  By  climbing 
to  the  top  of  a  fifteen-foot  snow  bank  a 
man  can  get  a  good  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  or  what  should  be 
country,  but  at  time  of  writing  it  is  buried  under  a  thick  white 
mantle  of  snow.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  objects  that 
can  be  seen  are  two  smokestacks,  which  the  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tant  will  tell  you  belong  to  the  La  Prairie  Pressed  Brick  Co.’s 


WORKS  OK  THE  LaPKAIRIE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO.,  Oenekal  View. 


peculiar  and  unique  as  the  burning.  It  was  nevertheless  most 
effective  and  thorough,  yet  a  very  primitive  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  clay  was  beaten  down  with  iron  bars  and  wooden 
poles,  repeatedly  turned  over  and  beaten  again,  until  the  ho¬ 
mogeneous  consistency  of  the  clay  was  so  complete  that  the 
best  grinding  machinery  and  pug  mills  of  the  present  day 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  Whatever  was  done  by  the 
men  was  done  as  if  each  of  them  was  a  part  of  a  machine 
which,  once  set  in  operation,  was  working  incessantly  and 
smoothly. 

The  brick  made  by  these  men  were  quickly  disposed  of, 
but  created  jealousy  among  the  other  brickmakers,  and  before 
a  third  kiln  was  set  and  ready  for  burning,  Europeans  and 
spiteful  ruffians,  of  which  there  were  plenty  at  the  Bendigo 
gold  fields  at  that  time,  flooded  the  whole  structure  from  a 
neighboring  small  creek  which  supplied  their  water  tank,  and 
the  poor  Chinamen  were  abused  and  driven  away. 

That  the  Chinese  have  practiced  and  obtained  perfection 


mammoth  brick  plant,  where  they  make  the  finest  brick  in 
Canada,  and  just  as  good  as  any  made  in  the  States.  The 
company  own  fifty  acres  of  land,  all  pure  shale  and  of  inex¬ 
haustible  depth,  burning  a  deep,  beautiful  red.  They  also 
own  forty  lots,  on  which  it  is  intended  in  the  near  future  to 
erect  houses  for  the  use  of  their  employes.  The  Grand  Trunk 
railroad  runs  alongside  the  works,  and  has  three  spurs  into 
yard.  This,  combined  with  the  river,  makes  excellent  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  The  plant  itself  is  very  compact  and  com¬ 
plete,  comprising  three  four-mold  Simpson  dry  presses,  one 
ornamental  brick  press,  one  brick  shaper  and  grinder,  five 
nine-foot  dry  grinding  pans  with  elevators  and  screens,  two 
clay  sheds  150  feet  by  35  feet  each,  and  one  brick  storage 
shed.  The  shale  is  ground  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible 
and  screened  very  fine,  then,  passing  through  a  Carson 
steamer  and  mixer,  it  reaches  the  presses  in  just  the  right 
condition  for  making  first-class  bricks.  The  bricks  are  burned 
in  a  Johnson  sixteen-chamber  continuous  kiln  and  Eudaly’s 
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down-draft.  Formerly  up-draft  kilns  wore  used,  but  were 

discarded  on  account  of  very  unsatisfactory  results,  and  owing 
to  the  very  superior  products  from  the  down-draft  kilns  it.  is 
very  probable  that  the  former  will  be  taken  down  to  make 
room  for  the  latter.  Verily,  the  watchword  of  this  company 
is  “Progress.”  The  officers  of  the  company  are  all  energetic, 
successful  business  men,  who  do  not  recognize  any  such  word 
as  “fail.”  The  lirst  two  years  of  their  experience  was  a  pro¬ 
longed  struggle  in  discovering  the  correct  method  of  the 

manipulation  of  their  material,  but  determination  and  intelli¬ 
gent  research,  aided  by  the  valuable  Clay-Worker,  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  production  of  bricks  that  stand  unequaled 

for  strength,  color  and  artistic  finish.  For  some  time  they 

have  been  experimenting  with  the  view  of  manufacturing 
paving  bricks.  The  results  so  far  obtained  are  so  encour¬ 
aging  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made  machinery  and  dryers  for  the  manufacture  of  this,  the 
coming  paving  material,  will  be  erected  and  put  in  operation. 
Canada,  so  far,  has  been  very  backward  in  adopting  bricks 
for  paving  purposes,  but  this  has  been  in  a  great  measure  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  good  paving  bricks  have  been 
made  “at  home,”  and  the  duty  practically  prohibited  impor¬ 
tation;  but  engineers  and  city  officials  generally  are  beginning 
to  see  their  great  superiority,  and  are  demanding  their  adop¬ 
tion.  This  reminds  me  of  a  hymn  we  used  to  sing — 

“We  shall  sleep,  but  not  forever; 

There  will  be  a  glorious  dawn.” 

It  is  hoped  that  Canada  is  on  the  dawn  of  a  great  and 
glorious  awakening,  for  which  brickmakers  are  devoutly 
thankful.  CANUCK. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  SETTING  AND  BURNING— THE  RIGHT  WAY  IS 
NOT  THE  NEW  WAY  OR  THE  OLD  WAY. 

BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


FTER  LOOKING  OVER  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  finding  the  whole 
field  of  brickmaking  well  covered  and  ably  and  quite 
fully  discussed,  yet,  like  all  other  human  affairs,  1  find  the 
work  was  not  perfectly  finished,  and  there  was  room  for  a 
little  more  to  be  said  and  done.  1  was  in  hope  of  seeing  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  various  plans  for  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing  brick  fully  explained  and  set  forth,  so  that  the  well-in¬ 
formed  brickmaker  could  understandingly,  as  well  as  profit¬ 
ably,  avail  himself  of  such  means  and  information  as  would 
enable  him  to  adopt  some  certain  practice  suitable  to  his  raw 
material  and  conditions  that  would  insure  steady,  uniform 
success.  In  all  the  discussions  at  the  Convention  the  old  way 
of  setting  and  burning  brick  was  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
“down-draft  kilns”,  and  the  “continuous  kilns”  were  super¬ 
ficially  set  forth  and  by  common  consent  accepted  as  the  only 
feasible  kilns  for  the  advanced  brickmaker  or  the  man  who 
wants  to  be  a  brickmaker. 

— The  Question  of  Setting  Brick  Was  Not  Discussed. — 

It  was  asserted  that  brick  should  be  set  loose  enough  to 
admit  of  a  free  draft,  but  how  set  or  how  loose  was  not 
specifically  said,  nor  was  any  special  theory  given,  other  than 
the  necessity  for  a  good  free  draft.  In  brick  kilns  the  “down- 
draft”  and  “continuous”  had  their  friends,  but  no  real  philo¬ 
sophic  reasons  were  given  to  show  their  peculiar  advantages, 
only  to  say,  in  substance,  that  with  the  down-draft  there  is 
a  better  distribution  of  heat,  and  in  the  continuous  kiln  there 
is  great  saving  of  heat.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  advocates 
of  these  kilns.  1  must  say  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  still 
with  them  to  show  that  their  ways  are  perfect  and  better 
than  all  other  ways. 

How  ManyWays  of  Burning  Brick  Do  These  Mon  Know  Of?-— 
Some  of  them  knew  of  or  heard  of  what  is  called  the  “old 


up-draft  Dutch  kiln,”  that  never  was  nor  could  be  ma  !**  a 
success  for  burning  brick,  for  the  reason  that  brick  were 
never  set  right  in  these  kilns,  and  then  the  firing  <ff  them  was 
all  wrong,  both  in  practice  and  principle.  In  fact,  there  were 
few  so-called  Dutch  kilns  in  the  United  States  sixty  years 
ago.  They  were  found  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  a  few 
other  places,  but  most  of  the  brick  made  then  were  burned 
in  what  was  called  “cased-up”  or  “scoving”  kilns.  The  kiln 
was  set  to  any  size  or  length.  I  have  seen  BOO, 000  brick  set 
in  one  kiln — about  fifty  arches.  The  brick  was  set  the  same 
as  in  the  Dutch  or  clamp  kiln,  excepting  the  “heads;”  they 
were  set  up  in  blocks  1%  brick  thick  and  4  brick  lengthwise 
of  the  kiln,  and  a  little  battered,  so  that  the  casing,  when 
put  up,  would  stand  firm  against  the  kiln.  Otherwise  the 
setting  was  the  same  as  in  the  permanent  Dutch  kiln.  The 
benches  of  the  kiln  were  only  two  brick  in  width,  and  set 
four  to  six  brick  high,  the  arch  or  space  between  the  benches 
was  two  brick  wide,  so  that  what  was  called  an  arch  of  a 
brick  kiln  was  four  brick  wide,  thirty-three  brick  long,  and 
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front  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  brick  high.  The  brick  were 
set  about  a  half  an  inch  apart,  and  one  brick  set  over  the 
space  between  the  two  under  it,  so  that,  instead  of  there  being 
open  spaces  for  a  free  draft,  the  spaces  were  ovens,  with  no 
outlet.  This  was  the  way  the  benches  and  overhangers,  were 
sot;  above  these  the  brick  were  set  transversely,  three  over 
three.  Now,  any  man  with  common  sense  can  see  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  sufficient  draft  and  combustion  in  such  a 
kiln  to  burn  it.  The  wonder  is  that  badly  tolerable  kilns 
were  burned. 

The  “down-draft”  idea,  I  think,  was  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mon  error  in  setting  arches  tight,  so  that  a  free  draft  was 
prevented.  The  “down-draft”  idea  was  to  get  a  better  draft 
and  distribution  of  heat,  and  as  the  top  of  kilns  were  more 
open  than  the  bottom,  it  struck  the  down-draft  men  that  it 
would  be  better  to  throw  the  heat  on  top  of  the  kiln.  They 
seemed  to  ignore  and  entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  their 
object  could  bo  fully  attained  without  extra  cost  or  trouble 
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by  setting  brick  at  bottom  of  kiln  as  free  and  open  for  draft 
as  at  top. 

—No  Attempt  Was  Made  to  Improve  the  Up-Draft  Kiln.— 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  it  bad  seen  and  done  its 
best.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  draft,  combustion  and  a 
proper  distribution  of  beat.  It  could  not  have  been  a  ques- 
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tion  as  to  what  direction  draft  should  take  in  order  to  burn 
brick,  for  common  sense,  as  well  as  unquestionable  philosophy, 
teaches  that  up  draft  is  better  than  down  draft;  so  that  the 
only  question  that  could  have  been  properly  raised  was  as  to 
the  easy  and  perfect  distribution  of  heat. 

—How  Can  the  Heat  Be  Distributed  in  a  Burning  Brick  Kiln  ?— 

We  all  know  that  there  are  only  two  ways— one  is  by  draft 
and  the  other  is  by  damper;  or  more  technically  speaking,  it 
is  the  present  concurrent  action  of  both  draft  and  damper  that 
changes  or  distributes  heat.  For  instance,  if  a  kiln  be  hot 
and  the  furnaces  on  both  sides  are  open  and  burning  alike, 
the  draft  will  naturally  move  toward  the  middle  of  the  kiln. 
Now,  if  we  close  the  furnaces  (“damper”  them)  on  one  side 
and  leave  the  other  side  open,  the  heat  will  be  changed  in¬ 
stantly  from  the  open  to  the  closed  side.  The  course  of  the 
heat  is  both  horizontal  and  vetrical.  The  closed-up  “heads” 
are  made  hotter  from  bottom  to  top,  and  the  combustion  of 
fuel  is  largely  increased  on  the  side  of  the  open  furnaces. 

As  to  the  effect  of  draft,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  what 
course  it  takes.  Atmospheric  air  acts  in  its  course  on  the 
principle  of  a  siphon.  There  must  be  a  flow  from  the  end 
that  has  the  greatest  pressure.  Neither  the  volume  of  water 
nor  the  effect  of  it  is  changed  by  the  course  it  takes.  So  that 
in  burning  brick  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  proper  making  and 
distribution  of  heat,  and  in  no  way  a  question  as  to  its  course 
through  the  kiln. 

—The  Cheapest  and  Most  Simple  Way  of  Controlling  Heat 

Is  the  Best. — 

The  greatest  art  and  object  in  burning  any  kind  of  clay 
goods  is  to  thoroughly  distribute  and  retain  the  heat  without 
exposure  to  air.  If  down  draft  will  do  this  best,  then  it  is 
better  than  up  draft;  but  reason  and  practice,  not  mere  as¬ 
sertion,  must  demonstrate  the  fact.  I  take  it  that  the  down- 
draft  kiln  must  have  comparatively  an  air-tight  top;  then 
there  must  be  many  chimneys,  or  else  one  large  one,  to  make 
a  draft  for  combustion  in  the  furnaces.  Then,  when  the  heat 
is  carried  to  the  top  or  crown  of  the  kiln,  it  must  be  so  con¬ 
trolled  that  all  parts  of  the  kiln  will  get  its  due  proportion. 
This,  of  course,  must  be  done  by  certain  flues,  dampers,  etc. 
Now,  the  questions  are,  Can  these  flues  and  dampers  be 
worked  wtihout  exposing  the  brick  to  a  current  of  low  heat? 
Can  the  manager  see  how  the  heat  is  working,  so  as  to  cor¬ 


rectly  judge  of  its  effect?  Are  not  down-draft  kilns  many 
times  more  costly  than  up-draft  kilns?  Do  down-draft  kilns 
burn  clay  goods  thoroughly  at  less  cost  than  other  kilns? 
These  are  pertinent  questions  which  I  leave  those  who  are 
interested  to  answer.  I  have  no  personal  interest  whatever 
in  any  patent  kiln,  nor  do  I  care  how  many  of  them  succeed. 
I  only  want  to  show  that  my  way  of  setting  and  burning 
brick  is  not  the  old  fogy  Dutch  kiln  way,  and  I  also  mean  to 
say  that  so  far  my  way  has  not  been  excelled,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  fairly  understood  or  tried  by  the  craft,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  be  justified  in  saying  so. 

—My  Way  of  Setting  and  Burning  Brick. — 

I  have  said  in  my  writings  that  I  have  studied  and  to  some 
extent  practiced  the  down-draft  principle  and  the  continuous- 
draft  principle,  and  that  after  fully  balancing  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
up-draft  kiln,  properly  constructed  and  used,  was  the  most 
simple,  cheap  and  sure  to  turn  out  the  largest  percentage  of 
good  brick.  But  my  way  of  using  the  up  draft  is  very  dis¬ 
tinctively  different  from  the  old  way.  I  set  four  to  five  brick 
wide  in  the  “bench.”  I  set  heads  five  to  six  brick  high,  and 
put  on  five  “overhangers.”  I  set  the  kiln  thirty-eight  to  forty- 
five  brick  high,  owing  to  conditions  of  clay,  fuel,  etc.  The 
entire  kiln  is  set  “shintling”  or  zigzag,  and  so  loose  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top  that  a  strong,  free  draft  is  assured.  Then  the  fur¬ 
naces  are  outside  of  the  kiln,  so  that  the  brick  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  cold  air.  Then  the  “watersmoking”  is  very  slow;  no 
heat  above  the  boiling  point  is  raised  until  the  watersmoke  is 
very  light  on  top.  Then  the  heat  in  arches  is  raised  to  a  red; 
then  when  that  begins  to  appear  on  top  the  heat  is  raised  to 
nearly  all  the  “overliangers”  .will  stand,  and  that  is  kept  up 
alike  in  all  of  the  arches.  It  is  natural  for  the  heat  to  come 
out  on  top  of  kiln  in  different  spots;  at  these  spots  the  kiln 
will  begin  to  “settle.”  Then,  to  prevent  too  much  settle,  the 
spots  must  be  “dampered;”  to  do  this  fine  damp  clay  is  the 
best  and  most  practicable.  As  the  burned  spots  are  covered 
the  heat  is  deflected  from  them  to  colder  places  and  saved 
from  wasting,  as  well  as  to  prevent  overbiuning.  The  process 
of  “dampering”  by  fine  clay  goes  on  until  the  entire  kiln  is 
covered.  Then  I  let  the  kiln  “cook”  five  or  six  hours  and 
close  it.  Now,  all  this  time  every  furnace  and  arch  has  been 
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kept  at.  the  same  heat.  No  cold  air  is  allowed  to  go  in  at  one 
or  more  arches  in  order  to  control  the  heat  at  top  of  kiln,  as 
in  the  old  way.  The  heat  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  manager  by  means  of  dampering  with  clay  on  top,  and 
as  the  dampering  goes  on  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  de¬ 
creased,  so  that  by  the  time  the  kiln  is  closed  very  little  fuel 
is  used. 
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— If  There  Re  a  “Cold  Spot”  in  the  Kiln — 

The  (tampering  is  sure  to  drive  the  fire  to  it,  and  it  will  be 
well  burned.  To  the  intelligent  mind  I  need  not  give  the 
philosophy  of  this  system  of  burning;  but  the  novice  will 
need  to  be  told  that  the  pressure  of  cold  air  into  a  hot  fur¬ 
nace  that  has  a  free  outlet  or  draft  is  very  great,  and  the 
moment  the  strongest  outlet  is  dampered  a  new  outlet  is 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  furnaces.  Without  “dam- 
pering”  the  draft  of  heat  is  to  the  hottest  places,  and  no  skill 
of  man  can  prevent  it  by  the  changing  of  doors  or  fires  at 
the  bottom  of  kiln  without  a  fatal  damage  to  the  brick. 

After  a  man  understands  his  clay,  with  my  system  of 
burning  he  can  be  as  sure  of  a  perfectly  good  burn  as  he  can 
be  of  the  running  of  a  good  clock.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
progressive  men  who  take  an  interest  in  good  brick  to  care¬ 
fully  examine  my  writings  on  the  subject,  and.  further,  it 
would  look  well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  writers  and  talk¬ 
ers  are  spouting  about  “annealing  brick,”  to  say  something 
about  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  annealing  brick.  About  forty- 
live  years  ago  I  discovered  that  clay,  especially  the  friable 
class  of  clays,  could  be  much  improved  in  toughness  by  very 
slow  cooling  in  a  kiln.  This  discovery  was  made  by  damper- 
ing  or  covering  my  kilns,  as  heretofore  stated,  so  that  I  got 
at  two  great  improvements  in  burning  brick  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  never  read  or  heard  of  annealing  brick.  I  knew 
that  old  clayworkers  did  not  allow  their  kilns  to  be  opened 
while  very  hot;  they  said  that  cold  air  would  crack  the  brick; 
but  they  never  claimed  that  brick  could  be  made  extra  strong 
and  tenacious  by  being  covered  with  clay  or  sand  after  burn¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  make  cooling  very  slow.  The  annealing  of 
iron  and  steel  was  known,  but  the  art  was  never  applied  to 
clay  products.  If  it  was  the  fact  was  so  obscure  that  I  never 
heard  of  it.  I  really  care  but  little  for  what  the  plagiarist 
does.  All  honest  people  will  finally  give  every  man  his  just 
dues.  In  my  next  article  I  will  say  something  about  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns. 


DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 


The  clay  industries  of  that  part  of  New  Jersey  surround¬ 
ing  Perth  Amboy  appear  to  be  left  out  in  the  “cold,  cold 
world”  so  far  as  the  Clay- Worker  is  concerned.  Perhaps  it 
may  interest  your  many  readers  to  learn  that  within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles  there  are  produced  more  than  150,000,000  brick 
each  year.  I  am  told  that  the  Sayer  &  Fisher  plant  alone 
makes  annually  70,000,000.  Sayerville  is  about  seven  miles 
from  this  city  up  the  Raritan  valley,  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Perth  Amboy.  There  are  some  very  extensive  plants 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  fire  brick,  building 
brick  of  any  shade  under  the  sun,  vast  quantities  of  hollow 
brick,  the  latter  made  from  a  clay  formerly  thrown  to  one 
side  as  worthless  in  the  mining  of  finer  clays,  sewer  pipe, 
flue  lining,  and  in  fact  anything  that  is  useful  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  All  of  the  various  plants  have  been  running  con¬ 
stantly,  with  a  fair  supply  of  orders,  considering  the  times, 
giving  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  men.  In  fact,  if  any 
of  your  readers  desire  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  clay 
goods,  they  should  first  investigate  the  natural  advantages 
surrounding  the  most  prolific  clay  deposits  of  the  United 
States. 

This  city  is  accredited  with  the  honor  (if  there  be  any)  of 
having  a  charter  one  day  older  than  that  of  New  York  city, 
twenty-five  miles  away.  Three  railroads  center  here — the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  All  these  roads  are  connected  with  the  great  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Lehigh  have  immense  coal  docks 
on  the  Kill  Von  Kull,  or  Staten  Island  Sound,  where  vessels 
of  twenty-four  feet  draft  can  dock.  The  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road  have  their  coal  docks  at  South  Amboy,  just  across  the 
Raritan  river;  so  we  are  really  at  the  doors  of  the  whole 
world  so  far  as  shipping  facilities  are  concerned. 


Besides  the  immense  deposits  of  fire  clays  and  all  other 
kinds  used  for  mottled  brick,  buff,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
other  purposes,  a  still  further  supply  of  a  beautiful  red  shale 
exists  within  a  few  miles,  and  one  of  my  greatest  wonders, 
since  locating  here  permanently,  is  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  men  now  in  the  business  make  any  attempt  to  use  this 
shale.  A  sample  sent  to  our  old  acquaintance  Simpson,  of 
Chicago,  made  a  beautiful  brick  by  dry  process.  Some  day 
I  hope  to  see  some  one  use  this  material,  as  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  in  sight,  and  the  depth  is  unknown,  as  artesian 
wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick  to  a 
depth  of  five  hundred  feet  in  red  shale  without  finding  the 
limit. 

Fancy  brick  and  terra  cotta  have  been  the  chief  product 
of  Perth  Amboy.  The  prices  are  off  somewhat  at  present, 
but  of  course  the  times  have  been  quiet  everywhere,  and  as 
cheap  labor  can  be  had,  no  doubt  the  factories  are  making  a 
living  even  at  the  present  prices. 

A  long  strike  of  the  plastermen  and  clay  modelers  at  the 
Old  Perth  Amboy  terra  cotta  plant  has  been  declared  off 
and  the  men  have  returned  to  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  differences  cannot  be  arbitrated  and  settled  out- 
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side  of  the  unions.  This  strike  has  not  alone  thrown  these 
men  out  of  work  for  about  three  months  and  caused  much 
ill  feeling,  but  a  large  portion  of  money  that  should  right¬ 
fully  have  belonged  to  this  city  has  gone  to  New  York  plas¬ 
termen,  and  even  some  of  it  to  Europe.  No  doubt  the  boys 
will  do  differently  in  the  future. 

The  C.  Pardee  works  are  now  taking  up  the  manufacture 
of  terra  cotta  also.  This  firm  has  a  very  extensive  plant 
within  the  city  limits,  and  make  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
tile  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  at. 

I  await  with  much  interest  the  arrival  of  the  next  Clay- 
Worker,  for  I  suppose  it  will  contain  full  reports  of  Con¬ 
vention,  and  if  all  of  the  fellows  got  a  chance  to  “spout,”  no 
doubt  you  will  have  to  double  the  number  of  pages. 

I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Ostrander's  place,  where  is 
the  much-talked-of  kiln  of  the  continuous  variety,  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  Amboy.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  liked  very 
much.  Henry  Maurer  also  has  one  of  these  kilns  at  his  very 
extensive  plant  at  Maurer’s.  Mr.  Maurer  evidently  believes 
in  having  things  in  ship  shape  order.  Every  building,  even 
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the  storage  sheds,  have  tile  roofs,  made  at  his  own  factory, 
quite  a  contrast  to  other  plants  in  the  neighborhood. 

Future  articles  will  be  an  endeavor  to  take  up  each  plant 
separately,  giving  capacity,  kind  of  material  made,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  thereto.  W.  R.  O. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  POET  CAME  BACK. 


After  being  Cast  from  a  Height  he  Bobs  up  Serenely  with  a 
Full  Line  of  Spring  Poetry. 


IS  absolutely  no  use  in  my  denying  it :  that 
Spring  poet  I  chucked  out  of  the  window  is  too 
much  for  me.  He  doesn’t  need  any  advance 
agent  while  I  am  on  earth.  He  is  a  bird  in 
the  best  slang  sense  of  the  word.  Why, 
after  I  hurled  him  from  the  window  and  he 
disappeared  and  the  policeman  had  gone, 
he  came  back  to  my  studio  as  smiling  and 
chipper  as  ever,  absolutely  irrepressible  and 
without  a  particle  of  animosity— said  he 
attributed  my  violence  to  the  erraticism  of 
genius — fellow  genius  made  him  wondrous 
kind.  Why,  he  declared,  the  very  exuber¬ 
ance  of  my  spirits  added  lustre  to  my  mag¬ 
nificent  personality,  and  I  didn't  hit  him 
with  a  club  ! 

Nowr,  I  insist  that  one  cannot  but  admire 
•  the  forgiving  spirit  that  must  pervade  a  poet-man 
who  is  chucked  out  of  an  upper  window  of  a  tall 
office  building  and  doesn’t  hold  malice  against  the  man  who  did 
the  chucking. 

So  when  this  poet  calmly  handed  out  a  wad  of  manuscript 
and  cheerfully  informed  me  that  it  contained  a  furlong  or  two 
of  Spring  poetry  that  he  wanted  my  agile  pencil  to  illustrate,  I 
could  not  say  him  nay.  I  am  only  human  and  to  err  is  human, 
as  the  fellow  said  who  ran  on  the  D-m-at-c  ticket  early  in  the 
month  in  Chicago.  Well,  I  have  made  the  illustrations  and 
here  are  advance  sheets  of  a  few  of  them  which  the  poet  has 

= — - -  kindly  permitted  me  to  fur- 

(P  ^  nish  for  .  the  Clay- Worker.  I 

<a)  PR IH  Tl  M  £  have  selected  them  at  random. 
V£l\  Some  are  gems  of  the  purest 
■  "  dishwater.  This  one  is  a  gem 

wherein  is  evinced  a  taint  of 
commercialism  that  I  must  de¬ 
precate  even  if  forced  to  ad¬ 
mire  : 

Ode  to  a  Spring  Medicine. 
The  sea  doth  depend 
On  the  river  ; 

The  worth  of  a  gift 
On  the  giver ; 

The  state  of  onr  health 
On  the  liver. 

There  is  a  subtle  suggestion 
that  it  should  be  concluded 
with  a  stanza  recommending 
Killmquig’s  Big  Liver  Pills  or 
something  suggesting  a  Spring 
Opening  or  something.  But 
however  it  may  strike  the 
Clay  -  Worker’s  readers  the 
cheerful  picture  of  a  glimpse  into  the  realms  of  Cupid  that  fol¬ 
lows  next  certainly  dispels  all  such  gross  thoughts.  This  is  also 
a  gem  with  an  upper  case  long  primer  Gf  : 

A  Raw  April  Evening. 

The  maid  expects  her  beau  to-night,  and  shakes  the  fire. 


’Tis  April,  still  ’tis  cold,  though,  he’ll  sit  by  ’er. 

With  all  her  might  she  shakes  the  tire, 

(Because  the  air  is  raw  and  damp,) 

But  quite  forgets  to  fill  the  lamp. 

Ends  kind  of  sudden  and  leaves  lots  to  the  imagination, 
doesn’t  it  ? 


The  Lady  in  “Knickers.” 

Alas  for  the  days  when  women  enchanting 
(Chance  for  a  line  here  ending  in  panting,) 

Was  still  proud  of  her  sex  as  her  happiest  prize, 
When,  gueen  of  all  hearts,  wielding  sway  undisputed, 
To  our  ears  she  was  music  and  light  to  our  eyes. 


The  lady  in  “knickers”  has  dif¬ 
ferent  projects, 

And  she  acts  on  a  very  prepos¬ 
terous  pian, 

Which  but  serves  to  demonstrate 
in  fashions  fantastic, 

That  she  won’t  be  woman  and 
can’t  be  a  man. 

Now,  there  really  seems  to 
be  a  grain  of  sense  in  this 
thing,  but  of  course  it  won’t 
do  to  criticize  too  severely 
any  act  of  dear  woman. 

It  occurred  to  me  when 
reading  the  following  lines — 
fish-lines — I  might  almost  say 
that  the  poet  had  got  his 
dates  mixed  up.  The  red, 
red  sun  must  have  fallen  out 
of  one  of  his  harvesting 
poems — taken  from  his  Fall 
crop  as  it  were  : 

There  is  wrath  on  the  red,  red 
sun, 

There  is  rage  in  the  heart  of 
the  sea  ; 

For  the  wintry  season  is  done, 
And  it  is  spring  again,  te,  he. 
So 

There  is  wrath  on  the  red,  red  sun, 

There  is  rage  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

Of  course  it  was  a  clever  thing  from  an  astronomically 
scientific  point  of  view  to  so  definitely  settle  the  question  as  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  heart  of  the  sun.  So  it’s  rage,  is  it  ? 
How  often  I  and  the  other  great  lights  of  the  scientific  world 
have  wondered  if  that  vexing  question  would  ever  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled.  This  was  the 
worst  in  the  batch.  I  sur¬ 
vived  the  reading  of  it— I 
wonder  if  the  readers  of  the 
Clay- Worker  will  be  equally 
fortunate. 

April. 

Let  Pluvius  in  a  bag  be  shaken, 

With  Sol:  let  equal  parts  be  taken 
Of  sheltering  and  sweltering 
weather, 

And  jounced  and  jumbled  to¬ 
gether. 

Place  sunshade  in  the  hands  of 
Arabella 

And  galoshes  on  the  feet  of  her 
feller, 

Let  ceaseless  rainbows  hover  o’er 
you, 

And  April  stands  revealed  before 
you. 

It  was  this  sort  of  thing 
that  made  one  regret  that  my  homicidal  effort  had  come  to 
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naught.  If  the  pavement  had  only  been  of  brick  the  poet  would 
have  been  killed,  which  is  a  great  argument  in  favor  of  brick 
sidewalks. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  extenuation  of  the  very 
apparent  fact  that  my  pictures  do  not  altogether  fit  the  text.  In 
excuse  I  can  only  say  that  the  poet’s  poetic  license  and  my  artis¬ 
tic  freedom  come  in  conflict  and  you.  my  friend,  the  reader  of 
the  Clay-Worker,  are  left  to  judge  which  one  of  us  two  has  come 
out  second  best.  CHARLES  LEDERER. 


FOREIGN  CERAMIC  NOTES. 


SHE  GLASSMAKING  and  potting  trades  of  France  are 
somewhat  exercised  over  the  prospect  of  a  change  of 
the  duty  schedules  so  as  to  include  sand  among  the  ma¬ 
terials  subject  to  an  import  tax,  to  which  change,  naturally, 
there  is  much  opposition  in  the  trades. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school 
attached  to  the  national  factory  of  Sevres,  France,  will  take 
place  July  29,  1S95.  Four  scholarships  of  S00  francs  each 
(which  may  be  increased  100  francs  annually  up  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  1,200  francs)  are  offered  to  those  showing  the  best 
rank  in  the  examination — two  in  the  section  of  decorative  art 
and  two  in  the  section  of  applied  technique.  The  candidates 
must  be  French  and  not  under  fifteen  nor  over  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  make  their  applications  prior  to  July  1.  The  ex¬ 
amination  covers  lineal  and  geometric  drawing  and  original 
designing  and  modeling,  as  well  as  oral  .examination  in  arith¬ 
metic,  theory  of  design  and  physical  chemistry.  The  scheme 
is  very  comprehensive,  and  to  an  American  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  trade  school  that  would  be  of  immeasureable 
value  to  our  national  industry. 

The  French  Exposition  of  1900  has  already  begun,  of  course, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  French  ceramists,  who,  without 
doubt,  will  surpass  their  successes  of  1889,  when  the  grand 
“Central  Dome”  marked  the  “high-water  mark”  of  ceramic 
mural  decoration  to  that  time. 


NORTHWESTERN  PAVING  AND  BRICKMAKING. 


XCEPTING  a  very  limited  quantity,  there  is  no  brick 
paving  in  either  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  and  none 
in  either  Dakota,  and  nearly  all  the  paving  in  all  this 
large  territory,  containing  several  large  and  important  cities 
and  many  small  ones,  is  of  cedar  block,  much  of  which  is 
old  and  rotten,  so  that  the  streets  are  in  a  fearfully  bad 
condition.  The  repaving  of  these  streets  and  the  paving  of 
many  new  ones  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  this 
whole  section  of  country  is  fully  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
manufacturing  brick  at  some  central  place  within  its  borders 
in  order  that  the  pi'ice  of  brick  paving  may  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  public  purse. 

The  nearest  points  at  which  brick  are  now  manufactured 
are  DesMoines  and  Galesburg,  from  which  the  present 


freight  rate  is  13  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  making  the  cost 
of  freight  alone  almost  equal  to  the  juice  at  which  brick  are 
now  sold  per  thousand  at  these  factories,  and  virtually  work¬ 
ing  an  embargo  upon  the  use  of  brick  as  a  jjaving  material. 
The  importance  of  this  item  will  be  seen  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  freight  on  the  quantity  of  brick  necessary  for  re¬ 
paving  the  cedar  block  streets  of  St.  Paul  alone  would 
amount  to  more  than  $350,000,  and  for  Minneapolis  to  more 
than  $640,000,  while  the  freight  for  these  brick  from  Canton, 
O.,  would  be  more  than  $1,850,000.  Now,  add  to  this  the 
vast  amount  of  brick  to  be  used  by  the  large  number  of 
cities  in  this  territory,  provided  they  are  manufactured  near 
at  hand,  and  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  demand  there 
would  be  for  the  product. 

Owing  to  the  desire  of  the  railroad  companies  to  encour¬ 
age  solid  improvements  in  the  prairie  towns  tributary  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  they  have  made  very  low  rates  on 
brick  from  these  points,  so  that  transportation  is  reasonable 
to  the  muddy-streeted  cities  of  the  Red  River  valley  and  all 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  while  the  freights  to  Wisconsin  points  and  to 
Duluth  and  Superior,  and  on  the  lines  thereto,  are  especially 
low. 

To  meet  all  the  immediate  and  pressing  demand  for  brick 
for  all  this  paving  there  is  no  supply,  and  will  be  none  until 
good  paving  brick  are  made  at  home.  That  this  can  be  done 
cannot  be  doubted  for  one  moment  by  anyone  who  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  wonderful  bed  of  fine  red  clay  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Minneapolis,  from  which  pavers  of  the  very  finest  quali¬ 
ties  have  been  made  by  three  of  the  best  paving-brick  mak¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  With  a  large  number  of  other  brick  of 
the  best  makes,  these  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest 
tests  by  the  City  Engineer  of  Minneapolis,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  results: 


Per  cent.  Absorption  48  hours. 

Per  cent,  of  Abrasion  2  hours,  200 
lbs.  6-lb.  castings  and  100  lbs. 
brick. 

Modulus  of  Rupture  on  blades  6 
inches  apart. 

Pounds  per  square  inch  required 

to  Crush. 

Minneapolis . 

7.18 

4,022 

17,934 

Metropolitan . 

1.09 

7.40 

2,252 

7,. -181 

Imperial . 

1.25 

0.07 

2,508 

5,628 

Minnesota  Granite . 

.45 

2.4S 

3,166 

12,894 

Mica - ... 

.55 

2  41 

3jOo0 

15,957 

Iowa  Brick  Co . 

1.11 

11.71 

3,237 

7,271 

Purington  Galesburg . 

1.02 

8.49 

3,077 

7,535 

Abbingdon,  Ill . 

.21 

11.00 

3,588 

8,551 

From  this  clay  there  is  also  made  a  red  pressed  brick  of 
the  very  best  grade.  The  supply  is  inexhaustible  and  prac¬ 
tically  exclusive,  and  it  has  all  the  conditions  present  to  make 
the  operation  of  it  highly  profitable. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  view  of  all  the  foregoing 
facts  this  field  should  engage  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
in  the  East,  where  numerous  plants  and  sharjt  competition 
have  already  reduced  the  price  of  the  product  and  lessened 
the  profits,  and  encourage  them  to  locate  in  this  new  territory. 

The  price  now  demanded  for  asphalt  paving  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  $2.80  per  square  yard,  and  cities  desiring  good  jmving 
should  never  jnty  this  price  so  long  as  it  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrated  that  the  difference  in  money  between 
this  sum  and  the  cost  at  which  the  best  brick  streets  can 
be  had,  if  put  and  kept  at  interest,  will  keep  their  streets 
forever  and  eternally  paved  without  the  expenditure  of  an 
additional  cent. 

Any  information  about  this  clay  and  the  clay  business  in 
the  Northwest  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  bv 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  A.  HUMPHREYS. 
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CLAY  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


We  give  below  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry  as  they  appear  in  the  monthly  summary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  for  the  month  of  February  last,  and  which 
are  corrected  to  March  27,  1895: 

There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  that 
month  of  all  kinds  of  clay  and  earths  5,555  tons,  of  a  value 
of  $41,583,  while  for  the  same  month  in  1894  the  imports 
amounted  to  4,683  tons,  at  a  value  of  $37,186.  For  the  eight 
months  ending  Feb.  28,  1894,  the  imports  of  these  materials 
amounted  to  42,160  tons,  at  a  total  value  of  $324,189,  while  in 
1895  for  the  same  period  they  amounted  to  57,600  tons,  at  a 
value  of  $438,600. 

The  exports  of  bricks  were  as  follows:  Of  building  bricks 
we  exported  289,000,  at  a  value  of  $2,119,  during  the  month 
of  February,  1894,  and  in  the  same  month  of  this  year  they 
only  amounted  to  23,000,  at  a  value  of  $207,  and  for  the  eight 
months  ending  Feb.  28,  1895,  the  exports  amounted  to  3,425,- 
000,  at  a  value  of  $22,502,  as  compared  with  4,917,000  for  the 
same  eight  months  in  1894,  at  a  value  of  $37,696. 

The  exports  of  fire  bricks  for  the  month  of  February,  1894, 
were  $6,677,  and  this  fell  to  $2,324  in  the  same  mouth  for  the 
present  year,  and  the  total  value  for  the  eight  months  ending 
Feb.  28,  1895,  amounted  to  but  $66,660,  as  compared  with  a 
total  value  of  $83,819  for  the  same  period  in  1894. 

The  re-exports  for  the  month  of  February  of  clays  and 
earths  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  50  tons,  at  a  value  of  $148, 
and  for  the  eight  months  ending  Feb.  28,  1895,  the  re-exports 
in  this  line  amounted  to  93  tons,  at  a  value  of  $556,  while  for 
the  same  period  in  1894  they  were  116  tons,  at  a  value  of 
$1,073. 

On  the  2Sth  of  February,  1894,  there  remained  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  warehouse  clays  and  earth  to  the  value  of  $12,683,  while 
on  the  same  date  this  year  there  remained  but  171  tons,  at  a 
value  of  $1,229. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  RUNNING  A  DAILY  REPORT  IN 

BRICK  WORKS. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  said,  and  very  truthfully,  too,  that  a  person 
or  firm  cannot  keep  too  many  books.  And  this  saying 
applies  very  especially  around  a  brick  works.  Another 
old  yet  equally  true  statement  is  that  a  brickmaker  is  gener¬ 
ally  broken  up  two  years  before  he  knows  it.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  that  class  of  brickmakers  whose  only  books  ai'e 
probably  pocket  memoranda  and  his  head,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  somebody  has  to  take  a  club  and  knock  it  out,  not 
of  the  memoranda,  but  out  of  his  head.  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
business  is  too  small  and  no  business  is  too  large  but  that  a 
daily  report  is  a  crying  necessity.  It  has  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  high  mogul  of 
the  famous  Standard  Oil  Co.,  but  known  more  recently  as  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.  He  told  me  that  the  wonderful  success 
of  this  company  was  chiefly  due  to  its  system  of  daily  reports 
and  comparisons.  In  fact,  one  department  was  created  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  receiving  these  daily  reports  from  their  various 
plants  and  comparing  them.  If  it  was  found  that  one  plant 
paid  more  than  another  for  the  same  class  of  manufacture, 
the  cause  was  ascertained  and  remedied  at  once — not  next 
week  or  next  month,  but  the  next  day.  And  just  so  with  the 
brick  manufacturer.  He  must  watch  every  loophole;  he  must 
stop  every  leak — not  in  a  few  days,  but  the  very  day,  the  very 
hour  it  is  discovered.  And  nothing  conduces  more  toward  this 
object  than  a  daily  report.  Require  your  superintendent  to 
make  this  out— not  to-morrow  morning  for  the  day  preceding, 
but  that  very  evening.  Or,  if  you  employ  no  superintendent, 
make  it  out  yourself.  Don’t  neglect  or  put  it  off,  but  habituate 
yourself  or  your  employe  to  the  habit  of  doing  it  daily.  And 
don’t  stop  there.  Right  here  is  where  the  real  good  begins.  It 
is  here  where  the  goodie  of  the  nut  is  hidden.  You  must  com¬ 
pare  it  with  yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  the  same  day 


of  the  previous  week.  Keep  right  on  comparing  it,  and  very 
soon  you  will  commence  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  brick  are 
made  more  cheaply  some  days  than  on  others.  Just  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  commence  thinking,  the  medicine — i.  e.,  the  daily 
report— will  be  doing  you  much  good.  If  you  are  going  to  get 
along  in  this  world  you  must  think,  and  it  must  be  in  the  right 
direction,  too,  or  you  will  not  be  successful.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  get  your  men  to  work  cheaper  than  anybody 
else  is  paying,  but  I  do  mean  that  you  should  not  pay  more. 
And  I  do  insist  that  you  must  possess  the  same  or  better  labor- 
saving  machinery  than  your  competitor,  and  I  say  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  it  will  not  pay  you  to  allow  any  firm  or  firms 
to  charge  you  more  for  your  supplies  and  repairs  than  your 
neighbors  are  paying,  and  you  must  not  allow  your  men  or 
your  foreman  or  superintendent  to  impose  upon  you.  Give  an 
honest  day’s  pay,  and  in  return  insist  upon  an  honest  day’s 
work  and  a  careful,  judicious  use  of  your  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  not  a  higher 
price  for  materials,  but  a  general  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
manufacture.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  brick  industry,  but 
of  all  other  branches  of  manufacture.  Consequently,  it  is  well 
for  you  to  ponder  on  how  you  can  cheapen  the  cost  of  your 
brick,  not  to  your  customer  until  you  have  to,  but  to  yourself 
first,  the  customer  always  afterwards.  To  do  this  I  would 
suggest  that  you  go  to  your  printer  and  have  him  get  up 
for  you  a  form  something  after  this  fashion: 

DAILY  REPORT— THE  ENTERPRISE  BRICK  WORKS. 

. Dec . 189. . 

Itemized  Cost  of  making . Common  and . Select  Brick. 

Total  Amt . 

Labor  of  Manufacture,  . Cost  per  M . 

Labor  of  Burning  &  Watchman, .  “  “  “ . 

Grinding,  Drying,  Burning,  Fuel .  “  “  “ . 

Sand, . Oil, . Total,  .  “  “  “ . 

Repairs  &  Supplies,  “  “  “ . 

Total  Cost  of  Manufacture,  .  “  “  “ . 

Itemized  Cost  of  Delivering . Common  and . Select. 

Total  Amt . 

Labor  in  Kiln,  . Cost  per  M . 

Hire  of  Teams,  .  “  “  . 

Horse-feed,  Drivers’  Wages,  .  “  “  “ . 

Wagon  Repairs,  Harness  &c,  “  “  “ . 

Office  Expenses,  Toll,  &c,  “  “  “ . 

Total  Cost  of  Delivery,  “  “  “ . 

Total  Receipts  for  the  day,  . 

Total  Expenses  for  the  day,  . 

. Supt. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  not  make  select  brick,  or  if  your  deliv¬ 
ery  is  all  railroad,  or  if  you  do  not  use  sand,  etc.,  do  not 
follow  this  form,  except  in  a  general  way.  Simply  think  it 
out  yourself  to  suit  your  own  individual  wants.  Have  but  a 
few  hundred  printed  at  first,  because  you  are  almost  sure  to 
find  that  you  will  need  a  few  changes  from  your  first  ideas 
after  you  get  it  running  practically.  Have  them  done  up  in 
pads  of  fifty.  The  cost  will  be  very  trifling.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  might  say  our  old  friend  The  Clay-Worker  likely 
does  job  printing,  or,  if  not,  the  editor  could  get  it  done 
cheaply  for  his  subscribers  in  a  good,  sensible  form  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  brickmaker. 

Now,  after  the  system  is  once  started,  stick  to  it.  Every 
new  thing  is  a  little  bother  at  first,  but  after  a  little  while  it 
becomes  easy  and  commonplace.  Throw  Sunday’s  expense 
in  on  Monday,  and  after  you  fill  out  Saturday’s  report  take 
the  whole  week  and  figure  it  out  on  one  report,  scratching 
the  word  “daily”  and  inserting  “weekly”  instead.  Then  fasten 
with  a  clip  or  string  the  six  daily  reports  with  the  weekly 
summary.  At  the  end  of  each  month  condense  the  business 
on  one  sheet  for  the  whole  month.  At  the  same  time  keep 
your  eyes  wide  open  for  leaks  (leaks  are  what  plays  hob  with 
your  profits),  and  stop  them  up  as  soon  as  found.  Leaks  may 
be  defined  in  an  abbreviated  way  by  enumerating  as  follows: 

Too  many  hands  for  the  number  of  brick  made.  Root  out 
all  dead  timber  at  once. 
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A  wasteful  use  of  oil,  grease,  fuel,  sand  and  other  supplies. 
A  daily  report  keeps  a  very  watchful  eye  on  these  items. 

Au  extravagant  wear  and  tear,  caused  by  reckless  handling 
of  tools,  machinery,  etc.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  I  understand, 
kept  a  separate  account  on  each  piece  of  machinery  or  ap¬ 
paratus  used.  This,  I  think,  is  a  good  pointer  to  the  brick- 
maker. 

Unnecessary  delays  caused  by  inattention  of  the  engineer, 
millwright  or  men  in  charge  of  machinery,  thus  causing  by 
inattention  or  carelessness  a  curtailment  of  output  or  capacity, 
which  is  a  great  factor  in  knocking  out  estimated  or  expected 
profits.  A  good  plan  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  require 
the  employe  in  charge  of  each  piece  of  machinery  to  report 
in  writing  the  running  time  of  the  machinery  under  his 
charge,  carefully  noting  the  dm-ation  of  every  delay  and  the 
cause  thereof.  In  our  works  we  kept  a  slate  at  each  machine, 
on  which  this  record  was  kept. 

The  proper  management  of  teams  when  hauling  from 
kilns.  For  instance,  if  six  or  eight  teams  ai*e  hauling  out,  and 
they  are  so  handled  that  they  will  all  bunch  in  at  the  same 
time,  and  after  they  are  loaded  and  off  the  kiln  hands  sit 
around  waiting  for  them  to  return.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  boss 
loader  or  kiln  hand  to  keep  them  so  distributed  that  they  will 
not  come  in  together. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  added  that  the  above  are  only  a 
few  of  the  hundred  and  one  ways  profits  are  lost.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  success,  and  no  man  ever  succeeded 
who  didn’t  earn  or  merit  it.  The  best  business  in  the  world 
will  go  to  the  dogs  if  it  is  not  taken  care  of.  Don’t  talk 
about  luck.  Don’t  say  you  are  unfortunate.  But  go  to  work, 
run  a  daily  report,  and  after  a  little  while  sit  down  and 
watch  your  business  grow.  KEYSTONE  NO.  2. 


DRY  PRESS  HINTS. 

Number  Fifteen. 

— Relating  to  Engineers.— 

N  THE  MANY  excellent  and  varied  articles 
from  your  able  corps  of  contributors  I  have 
very  rarely  seen  any  allusion  to  the  engineer 
of  the  works  or  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
machinery.  If  bjr  accident  he  has  i*eceived 
I’ecognition  it  has  been  purely  nominal  and 
in  conjunction  with  or  subservient  to  some 
so-tliought  more  important  department.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  long  and  practical  experience  I  have 
seen  moi-e  gross  carelessness  in  the  selection 
of  a  man  for  this  position  than  any  other  or 
all  combined.  I  do  not  countenance  or  advocate  excessive 
wages,  but  1  do  say  that  it  is  ah  economical  policy  to  pay  a 
man  such  salary  as  is  commensurate  to  the  requirements  of 
his  position  and  his  skill  in  its  administration.  I  have  seen 
men  dear  at  $1.50  per  day,  and  again  1  have  seen  them  cheap 
at  $3.  The  position  is  an  important  one  on  any  brick  works, 
but  especially  so  on  a  works  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of 
dry  press  bricks,  including  all  the  varieties  and  shapes  com¬ 
mon  to  such  works.  The  requirements  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  filling  of  this  position  are  manifold,  outside  of  the 
standard  qualifications  of  being  able  to  “run  an  engine”  or 
“fire  a  boiler.”  Brick  works  are  mostly  built  (for  well-known 
reasons)  out  in  the  country  or  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  city 
limits,  consequently  are  often  remote  from  a  machine  shop, 
making  it  very  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that 
our  engineer  be  a  man  of  resources.  He  must  also  have  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  starting  the  engine 
punctually  at  the  stated  hour  and  keep  it  going  at  full  speed 
until  the  stated  hour  for  stopping  operations.  As  was  very 
concisely  put  to  me  by  a  correspondent  some  time  ago,  “I  want 
a  man  who  will  keep  the  belts  all  the  time  on  the  tight  pulleys 
and  turning  out  bricks.”  It  does  not  require  any  very  serious 


sti’etch  of  imagination  to  see  the  great  gain  possible  under 
such  management.  The  simple  running  of  an  engine  is  oidy 
a  very  small,  and  I  might  add  very  unimpox*tant,  part  of  the 
engineer’s  duties.  The  engines  most  commonly  in  use  on 
brick  works  are  of  the  plain  (some  very  plain)  slide-valve 
type,  running  at  a  slow  or  medium  speed.  If  such  an  engine 
is  properly  set  up  on  a  good  level  foundation,  everything  in 
line  or  in  its  line,  and  under  ordinarily  careful  supervision, 
principally  in  oiling  beai’ings  and  cylinders  and  keeping  it 
clean,  it  will  run  for  years  without  any  radical  repairs,  re¬ 
quiring  very  little  skilled  attention;  so  on  this  basis  I  make 
the  above  claim.  Thex*e  are  machines  that  requii*e  very  much 
more  care,  notably  the  dry  pans  or  pulverizers.  No  user  is 
very  likely  to  forget  that  dry  pans  are  fitted  with  footsteps, 
some  being  dust  proof  and  some  oil  proof,  the  latter  being  in 
the  majority.  Their  position  necessitates  a  trust  in  the  en¬ 
gineer*,  as  you  have  no  means  of  checking  him  here.  It  is  one 
thing  to  pom*  oil  around  the  outside  of  footstep,  and  entirely 
another  to  see  that  it  is  finding  its  way  to  the  objective  point, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  cannot  make  brick  if  we  do 
not  grind  clay,  and  that  we  cannot  grind  clay  if  our  footstep 
is  “burning  up”  or  “stuck.”  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  care 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  oil  make  a  good  mixture  for  pan 
footsteps.  Note,  the  oil  must  be  good.  The  pulverizer  must 
also  be  carefully  watched  if  it  is  to  be  a  reliable  machine. 
Their  great  speed,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  bearings  entirely  free  from  dust  and 
grit,  make  this  an  absolute  necessity.  Allow  one  of  the  bear¬ 
ings  to  get  hot,  and  you  are  almost  sure  to  “shut  down”  until 
it  is  re-babbited,  and  if  your  engineer  does  not  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  doing  this  you  had  better  send  the  men  home  until 
morning.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  “hint”  of 
the  plan  I  have  always  found  a  success  in  babbiting  such 
boxes,  especially  the  larger  ones.  Warm  up  both  box  and 
shaft;  if  not  practical  to  move  fi*om  position  do  this  by  burn¬ 
ing  oily  waste  on  them  until  the  chill  is  off.  Then  nib  over 
with  thin,  clean  oil,  have  your  babbit  hot,  and  1  don’t  think 
you  will  have  to  do  it  over.  In  running  the  cap  a  piece  of 
wood  through  oil  hole  to  shaft  (tight)  will  save  drilling.  Now 
cut  oil  grooves  almost  from  end  to  end,  and  you  have  done 
your  duty  by  that  box,  anyway.  If  this  is  a  digression,  par¬ 
don  me.  It  is  in  the  province  of  our  engineer  to  scheme  many 
little  laboi*-saving  devices  that  sometimes  don’t  seem  much  in 
themselves,  but  show  up  to  advantage  in  the  aggregate.  It 
may  be  along  the  line  of  economy  in  fuel  or  steam,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  machinery  for  making  or  handling  bricks.  I 
like  to  see  an  engineer  with  his  soul  in  his  work,  with  an  eye 
open  all  the  time  to  his  employer’s  interest,  and  when  1  do 
see  such  a  one  I  congi*atulate  his  employers  on  their  good  for¬ 
tune.  I  do  not  think  it  economy  to  combine  the  duties  of 
engineer  and  fireman.  On  the  basis  of  “a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine”  it  is  economy  to  have  him  free  to  get  in  the  necessary 
stitch.  If  you  have  not  ali*eady  done  so,  get  on  your  works  a 
small  portable  forge,  anvil  and  a  few  tools,  also  an  emer¬ 
gency  lathe,  one  that  will  turn  either  wood  or  iron  or  drill  a 
hole.  The  saving  effected  here  is  not  that  the  job  is  done 
much  cheaper,  but  that  it  can  be  done  right  away.  You  don’t 
have  to’  wait  yom*  turn  here.  The  half  hour  (or  more)  usually 
consumed  traveling  to  and  from  the  shop  is  often  ample  to  do 
the  job,  besides  the  convenience  of  having  it  done  just  as  you 
want  it  and  when  you  want  it. 

Another  excellent  way  of  practicing  economy  is  in  the  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  oil.  It  is  the  opposite  to  have  barrels  of  oil 
standing  around  a  hot  engine  room  to  dry  up  and  leak.  For 
a  few  dollars  you  can  buy  a  tank  and  pump,  which  will  save 
its  cost  easily  the  first  year,  and  you  need  not  look  at  the 
faucet  every  time  you  go  by  to  see  if  the  last  man  shut  it  off 
tight,  or  have  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  he  did 
not  by  a  stream  of  dollars  and  cents  running  over  the  floor. 
If  you  have  drip  cups  placed  under  the  bearings  of  the  lint* 
shaft,  or  any  other  accessible  place,  you  can  use  the  waste 
oil  again  by  passing  it  through  a  strainer.  This  is  a  “labor- 
saving”  and  an  “economical-device”  age,  and  if  your  engineer 
is  a  man  abx-east  of  the  times  he  can  save  you  money  in  many 
ways.  Give  him  a  chance.  PRESS. 
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A  GOOD  CHANCE  FOR  INVESTORS. 


In  1893  the  Chicago  Anderson  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  closed  its  plant.  Since  then  the  first-mortgage  bond¬ 
holders  have  acquired  title  to  the  property,  including  all 
presses,  kilns,  tools  and  other  apparatus  as  it  stood  and  was 
operated  by  the  company.  The  bondholders  are  putting  the 
plant  in  order  to  manufacture  pressed  brick  of  all  kinds,  and 
are  offering  to  rent  the  plant,  fully  equipped  for  brickmaking. 

This  plant  has  many  exceptional  features  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ornamental  and  shaped  brick.  Its  numerous  presses 
provide  for  the  turning  out  of  many  varieties  of  brick  at 
one  time,  and  for  this  purpose  an  immense  number  of  molds 
are  immediately  available. 

The  tunnel  kiln  (275  feet  long)  is  a  feature  of  this  plant 
especially  valuable.  The  tunnel  cars  are  located  at  the 
presses  and  taken  directly  into  the  kiln  without  rehandling 
the  brick.  The  kiln  is  kept  constantly  in  heat,  'so  that  the 
burning  is  continuous,  at  the  same  time  always  under  perfect 
control.  Speed,  economy  and  uniform  accuracy  of  burning 
is  assured,  as  it  can  be  by  no  other  kiln,  which  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  cars  are  taken  directly  from  the  kiln  to 
the  yard  where  the  brick  are  assorted  and  distributed,  with 
no  intermediate  handling.  The  economy  and  perfection  of 
this  system  are  at  once  apparent.  By  it  the  manufacturer 
can  fill  special  orders  quicker  than  otherwise  possible. 

The  location  of  the  plant  is  superb.  It  is  almost  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago,  and  has  a  large  river  frontage,  securing 
the  advantage  of  cheap  lake  freights,  and  is  also  provided 
with  side  tracks  and  several  switches  into  its  yard  from  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  which  passes  the  property.  By  these 
means  all  varieties  of  materials  for  fancy  brick  can  be  cheaply 
delivered,  and  in  the  home  market  it  thus  has  extraordinary 
advantages. 

The  property  can  be  had  on  easy  terms  to  rent  or  pur¬ 
chase,  and  offers  an  advantageous  opening  to  parties  who 


to  determine  as  to  the  priority  of  invention.  By  the  prelim¬ 
inary  statements  it  appeared  that  Penfield  &  Son  were  the 
first  inventors,  and  that  they  had  manufactured  and  placed 
upon  the  market  automatic  cuuers  before  the  Frey-Sheckler 
people  even  started  to  build  a  machine  of  this  kind.  It  was 
thought  desirable  by  both  concerns  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
such  that,  no  matter  how  the  interference  case  was  decided, 
each  company  should  have  the  privilege  of  building  its  own 
cutter,  without  interference  or  restraint  by  the  other,  and  a 
proper  agreement  to  this  effect  was  entered  into;  consequently, 
in  reality  the  outcome  of  the  interference  case  was  imma¬ 
terial,  and  Penfield  &  Son  have  lost  none  of  their  rights  by  a 
decision  which  gave  the  priority  of  invention  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
oj  the  grounds  that  he  was  first  to  make  application,  and  on 
tne  grounds  that  Penfield  &  Son  had  been  negligent  in  making 
their  application. 

We  deem  this  statement  proper,  because  it  would  appear 
from  the  statement  above  quoted  that  we  had  been  defeated, 
and  hence  would  be  unable  to  furnish  automatic  cut-off  tables. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  statement  quoted  is  misleading, 
and  under  the  circumstances,  when  friendly  arrangements  had 
been  consummated,  it  seems  entirely  out  of  place. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  O. 


A  BALL  BEARING  BARROW. 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  manufacturers  in  the  claywork¬ 
ing  line  seize  all  new  improvements  to  perfect  their  goods. 
I’lie  Wellington  Machine  Co.  have  brought  out  an  article, 

here  described,  which  uses  the  ball¬ 
bearing  principle  so  common  now¬ 
adays  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
friction  in  bearings. 

How  familiar  is  the  squeak, 
squeak,  squeak,  at  each  revolution  of 
the  wheel  of  the  heavily-laden  bar- 
row  on  nearly  all  yards,  meaning  a  lit¬ 
tle  item  of  lost  labor  at  every  squeak. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.  claim 
that  parties  using  these  barrows  last 
season  wheeled  15  to  20  per  cent, 
more  brick  per  day  per  man  with 
them. 

They  state  that  they  use  case- 
hardened  steel  balls,  running  in  case- 
hardened  “V”  cones,  and,  there  being 
eighty-four  points  of  contact,  the 
wear  is  inappreciable.  They  are 
made  dust-proof,  and  never  need  oil- 


desire  to  be  in  the  market  with  the  revival  of  business. 

C.  P.  Abbey,  115  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  is  at  present  in 
charge. 

FACTS  ABOUT  PATENT  LITIGATION. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Clay -Worker  the  following  notice 
appeared: 

•‘The  long-drawn-out  and  carefully  contested  litigation  be¬ 
tween  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  and  J.  W.  Penfield 
&  Son,  to  determine  the  title  and  rights  of  these  parties  to  the 
automatic  brick  cutting  table,  has  been  finally  determined  at 
Washington  (after  one  tidal  and  two  appeals)  in  favor  of  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.” 

As  this  statement  of  the  case  which  we  have  quoted  has 
been  obviously  misleading  to  the  traue  in  general,  we  beg  to 
state  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  which  are  as  follows: 

In  an  interference  case  arising  out  of  application  for  patent 
by  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son  with  Johnson,  the  inventor  of  the 
automatic  cutter  manufactured  by  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  a 
question  arose  as  to  priority  of  invention,  and  this  was  set¬ 
tled  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  Patent  Office.  There 
was  no  litigation  between  the  parties,  the  case  being  simply 


ing.  They  will  send  a  sample  to  any 
reliable  firm,  as  they  only  want  to  have  it  tried  once  and  they 
will  trust  results.  When  such  improvements  are  brought  out 
and  offered  for  trial  in  this  manner,  manufacturers  of  brick 
should  take  advantage  of  such  offers  and  see  if  they  can 
better  what  they  are  using.  If  not,  ship  the  article  back. 


STEEL  MUSIC  WIRE  FOR  BRICK  HANUFACTURING. 


Up  to  now  nearly  all  music  wire  used  by  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  has  been  imported  piano  wire.  This  wire  is  imported  for 
use  in  pianos,  and  has  to  have  certain  qualities  that  are  just 
the  reverse  of  those  required  in  a  good  wire  for  brick  cutting. 
Philip  J.  Spitz,  who  has  been  for  about  ten  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  music  wire  department  of  Felsen  &  Guilleaume, 
Mulheim-on-the-Rhine,  Germany,  and  who  started  and  ran 
the  music  wire  department  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  started  a  wire  mill  of  his  own  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  steel  music  wire  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  He  makes  one 
extra  brand,  “especially  prepared  for  brick  manufacturers.” 
This  wire  has  a  very  high  breaking  strain,  is  sufficiently 
tough  to  stand  a  very  severe  twist,  and  its  surface  is  very 
smooth.  He  knows  by  his  long  experience  what  is  wanted, 
and  thinks  this  wire  is  it.  Prices  are  reasonable.  Samples 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


A  CRITICISM  CRITICISED. 

Second  Paper. 

W-J  THE  ENAMELING  PROBLEM. 

HEN  A  MAN  TAKES  upon  himself  to  instruct 
the  public  mind  in  matters  of  public  interest, 
it  quite  often  happens  that  there  is  someone  in 
the  audience  who  knows  more  and  is  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  he  is.  But  even  if  that  be  so,  the  man  is  still 
entitled  to  a  patient  hearing  and  a  proper  amount  of  respect, 
so  Ions  as  he  keeps  within  the  lines  of  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  dealt  with;  but.,  unfortunately,  we  do  not 
always  find  this  to  be  the  case.  More  often  a  man  will  go 
off  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  in  his  zeal 
for  his  own  pet  scheme  will  condemn  all  the  methods  of  other 
men  as  litter  failures,  making  light  of  the  experiences  which 
have  cost  a  lifetime  of  toilsome  experiment  to  obtain,  and  to 
bolster  up  his  theories  will  draw  some  foolish  illustration 
which  can  only  exist  in  his  own  imagination.  It  is  right  here, 
1  think,  where  the  saying  comes  in  that  a  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing. 

Now.  in  connection  with  the  question  raised  by  our  friend 
William  Clayton  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  true  enamel. 
He  makes  several  remarks  to  show  what  an  easy  matter  it  is 
to  make  enameled  brick.  I  do  not  notice  these  remarks 
because  they  are  new  to  me.  No;  they  are  just  as  old  as  the 
manufacture  of  enameled  brick,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  have  never  known  one  instance  where  the  man 
who  indulged  in  these  platitudes  ever  enriched  the  world  with 
the  addition  of  one  enameled  brick  works.  And  the  limited 
number  of  enameled  brick  manufacturers  in  England  and 
the  small  and  insignificant  progress  the  business  has  made 
throughout  the  United  States  sufficiently  proves  how  fallacious 
are  these  pretensions.  And  T  quite  believe  the  illustrations 
Mr.  Clayton  gives  in  the  April.  1893,  Clay-Worker  of  a  man 
with  just  such  pretensions,  who  in  nine  months  did  not  give 
one  kiln  of  saleable  brick,  is  true  to  life.  I  could  multiply  that 
one  case  many  times.  But  then,  you  see,  that  man  was  not 
our  friend  William  Clayton;  if  he  had  been  in  that  man’s  place 
he  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  able  to  adapt  the  enamel 
and  the  clay  one  to  the  other,  however  great  the  disparity 
might  have  been.  And  the  verdict  Mr.  Clayton  would  have 
rendered  would  have  been  reversed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
company  he  speaks  of. 

Now.  I  will  quote  a  few  of  the  utterances  of  our  friend. 
Speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  slip  and  glaze  process,  he  says: 
“It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  give  the  same  contraction  to  the 
slip  lining  as  to  the  brick  itself,  despite  the  disparity  between 
them.”  Speaking  later  on  in  the  same  paper  with  reference 
to  what  he  calls  true  enamel,  he  says:  “The  great  hindrance 
to  most  people  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  enameled  brick 
is  their  inability  to  adapt  one  to  the  other.”  This,  he  says,  is 
possible  with  whatever  kind  of  clay  the  brick  is  made. 

I  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  first  part  of  this  proposition, 
because  I  know  for  a  certain  fact  there  are  not  many  States 
in  the  Union  in  which  you  cannot  find  some  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  who  has  not  been  anxious  to  try  to  make  enameled  brick. 
And  I  know  they  have  tried  on  the  lines  of  this  true  enamel. 
But  there  have  been  in  all  of  the  cases  of  which  I  have  known 
(and  that  is  not  a  small  number)  little  hindrances.  It  may 
have  been  the  clay  was  not  mixed  right;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  it  is  generally  thought  that  a  mixture  of  several  kinds 
of  clays  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  good 
enameled  brick.  Then  it  may  have  been  that  the  chemical 
equivalents  of  the  enamel  were  not  right,  or  perhaps  it  was 
not  properly  fritted,  though  I  quite  believe  they  all  did  the 
best  they  knew  how,  even  to  the  fritting  of  a  great  many  of 
those  shining  dollars  that  are  supposed  to  be  so  hard  to  get. 
It  appears  to  me  they  were  left  in  much  the  same  frame  of 
mind  as  the  boy  who  paid  two  pence  to  go  to  a  show  to  see 
a  horse  with  its  head  where  its  tail  should  be,  and  when  he 
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came  out  gave  expression  to  these  words:  "I  wish  I  had  my 
two  pence  again.” 

Continuing  in  this  same  easy  sort  of  mood,  our  friend  says 
the  question  is  often  asked,  Which  is  the  best  kind  of  brick  for 
enameling  purposes— the  dry  dust  made  brick,  the  semi-dry, 
or  the  one  made  from  plastic  clay?  Then  he  sajrs:  “After  a 
number  of  years,  during  which  time  I  have  made  many  ex¬ 
periments  with  all  kinds  of  brick  and  in  all  conditions— made 
from  dry,  semi-dry  and  plastic  clay — T  believe  it  to  be  just  as 
easy  to  enamel  one  as  the  other.” 

Again  our  friend  says  “that  to  make  a  pure  enameled  brick 
successfully  a  person  must  have  had  a  long  and  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  compounding  and  manipulation  of  enamel 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  clays,  and  then  even  the  most  efficient 
must  be  able  to  so  mix  his  clays  that  enamel  and  clay  will 
agree.”  Now,  if  your  readers  will  notice  the  sentence  quoted 
above  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  our  friend  is  the  man  who  has  all  of  the  essential 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  pure  enameled  brick.  Now, 
I  shall  not  be  thought  unreasonable  when  I  say  that  every 
last  one  of  those  men  who  have  tried  their  level  best  to  make 
enameled  brick  and  failed  ought  to  have  made  a  success  if 
they  can  be  made  in  this  easy  manner. 

Here  you  have  talent  right  in  your  midst,  essentially  quali¬ 
fied  by  professional  training  as  a  manufacturer,  with  chem¬ 
ical  knowledge  based  upon  experiments  ranging  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  on  all  kinds  of  clays,  able  to  compound  and 
manipulate  and  mix  the  chemical  equivalents  of  pure  enamel 
(not  slip  and  glaze,  mark  you)  for  all  kinds  of  clay,  even  to 
make  a  clay,  by  mixing,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  for 
the  enamel  and  clay  to  disagree,  and  to  do  all  this  without 
difficulty.  I  say,  able  to  do  all  this,  and  yet  one  man,  at 
least,  right  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  writes  half  a 
dozen  letters  to  me  in  England  asking  for  help  to  enable  him 
to  r>  ake  enamel  brick.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  inconsistency  of  our  friend.  I  was  five  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  base  of  operation,  and  yet  he  complains  that 
f  have  not  given  some  advice  that  woidd  help  his  struggling 
brethren. 

Yet  oxir  friend  states  a  case,  nine  months  before  this  com¬ 
plaint  of  his  was  made,  that  came  under  his  own  observation 
where  three  professional  men  were  relieved  of  their  cash  by 
one  of  these  professional  enamelers,  who  received  $30  a  week 
for  nine  months  without  making  one  kiln  of  saleable  brick, 
and  our  friend  stood  by  for  nine  months  and  let  this  thing 
go  on,  when  he  could  have  passed  his  hand  over  the  place 
and  healed  the  leprosy.  This,  to  him,  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter,  but  he  chose  to  stand  by  and  let  three  profes¬ 
sional  men  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  Oh,  my  friend,  this  is  too 
bad.  You  condemn  in  me,  five  thousand  miles  away,  that 
which  you  allow  in  yourself  right  on  the  spot. 

Why  our  friend  should  do  this  I  cannot  make  out.  It  can¬ 
not  be  that  he  is  wishful  to  guard  the  secret.  If  he  were  an 
Englishman  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  this 
was  his  motive,  for  S.  L.  DeRoth  says  the  English  are  the  last 
of  the  race  that  are  doing  this.  Well,  never  mind;  this  race 
will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  ancient  worthies  you  spoke  of. 
They  are  going  that  way  fast,  and  then  the  enameled-orick- 
making  millennium  will  come.  But  1  should  judge  that  S.  L. 
DeRoth  is  no  prophet.  If  he  were  he  probably  would  not  have 
written  that  sentence  on  English  exclusiveness.  He  would 
have  cast  his  eye  forward,  and  by  its  prophetic  vision  would 
have  seen  the  English  enameled  brick  manufacturer  taking 
down  his  walls  that  have  so  long  been  the  bulwark  to  keep 
out  intruders;  he  would  have  seen  workmen  taking  away  the 
bolts,  bars  and  locks  and  throwing  the  doors  wide  open,  and 
with  the  blast  of  trumpet  that  has  not  only  reached  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  but  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  giving  to  all  men  of  every 
clime  and  color  a  pressing  invitation  to  just  walk  in  and  see 
and  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  every  detail  of  enamel  brick 
manufacture — just  giving  away  all  the  old  secrets  of  the 
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business.  I  presume  8.  L.  DeRoth  lias  heard  this  sound  that 
has  gone  out  to  all  tin*  world.  He  will  now  have  to  take  down 
the  pegs  upon  which  he  has  hitherto  hung  his  prejudices. 
He  can  now  make  firewood  of  them;  they  will  never  more  be 
wanted. 

Of  course,  Mr.  DeRoth  will  discover  the  one  little  flaw  in 
Ibis  treatise.  It  is  only  that  paltry  slip  and  glaze  business, 
though  they  are  called  enameled  brick.  It  is  that  which 
our  friend  William  Clayton  raises  so  many  objections  to  and 
finally  condemns  in  these  words:  “The  slip  is  covered  with 
a  raw  glaze— I  mean  a  glaze  that  has  not  any  part  of  it  been 
fritted— and  the  consequence  is  the  brick  will  not  stand  the 
various  atmospheric  changes.  The  glaze  will  after  a  short 
time  craze  and  the  lining  chip  off.  and  the  whole  is  a  failure.” 

In  Mr.  Clayton’s  opinion  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
that  true  enamel  when  it  is  properly  fritted,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  opinion,  1  would,  if  I  may  take  that  liberty,  ad¬ 
vise1  Mr.  DeRoth  to  hurry  up  and  get  that  English  work  on 
enamel  brickmaking.  It  is  all  laid  out  very  plain,  so  that  a 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein,  and  if  he 
succeeds  in  making  them  as  good  in  every  respect  as  the  En¬ 
glish  brick,  which  are  sent  by  the  millions  to  the  United 
States,  he  will  have  the  right  to  call  them  enamel  brick, 
though  they  are  only  slip  and  glaze.  I  know  he  does  not 
approve  of  mixing  things  up  in  this  way,  for  he  says  it  is 
very  confusing,  but  it  is  only  confusing  to  the  professional 
enameler.  They  are,  as  Silas  Ganderfoot  says,  “So  mity  per- 
tickler.” 

If  they  put  an  “ad”  in  the  Clay-Worker  it  is  apt  to  run 
something  like  this:  “Enameler.— Will  undertake  to  enamel 
any  brick  made  from  clay  (not  slip  and  glaze).  Only  reliable 
firms  treated  with.”  Or,  as  our  friend  Clayton  says,  “firms 
who  have  their  pocketbooks  well  lined.”  They  have  no  use 
for  this  slip  and  glaze  business.  They  only  operate  the  pure 
enamel,  which  will  do  or  act  the  same  on  any  brick  made  of 
clay.  This  is  plain  enough.  It  is  not  confusing;  it  is  simplicity 
simplified  so  simple  is  it  that,  pure  enamel  does  not  at  all 
fit.  it.  As  an  illustration  to  emphasize  its  simplicity,  it  is 
more  like  that  transparent  glaze  our  friend  Clayton  says  is 
used  in  that  slip  and  glaze  process.  So  transparent  is  it  that 
it  should  not  require  the  penetration  of  the  true  American 
brickmaker,  with  time  American  grit,  to  see  through  it. 

No,  sir;  one  would  be  led  to  think  that  the  man  who  could 
not  see  light,  through  all  this  (professional  or  otherwise)  is 
lame  above  the  shoulders,  where  crutches  are  of  no  use.  After 
this  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  an  “ad”  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  next,  month  something  like  this:  “The  advertiser 
will  undertake  to  rearrange  the  planetary  system;  to  add 
seven  more  primary  colors  to  the  rainbow;  to  paint  one  more 
shade  of  blue  in  the  sky,  called  new  blue.  None  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  treated  with.”  I.  H. 


BURNING  BRICK  ON  CARS. 


THE  ABOVE  HEADING  may  appear  quixotic  to  many 
of  your  readers  at  first  sight,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  the  Australian  brickmakers  have  been  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  are  still  burning  brick  on  cars.  Of  the 
sixteen  years  I  have  spent  in  burning  brick  in  continuous 
kilns  1  put  in  about  nine  years  of  that  time  in  the  antipodes, 
principally  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  where  continuous 
kilns  are  very  numerous.  In  fact,  you  can  find  them  in  all 
the  chief  cities  throughout  Australia,  and  even  over  in  little 
Tasmania.  But  among  the  various  designs  used  in  Sydney 
there  are  three  firms  that  use  the  car  kiln,  or,  as  they  are 
termed  there,  the  truck  kiln.  This  kiln  embodies  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  continuous  kiln,  and  has  other  advantages.  The 
kiln  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  consisting  of  one 
straight  arch  or  tunnel,  with  iron  doors  at  each  end.  The  flues 
for  carrying  off  watersmoke  are  built  one  on  each  side  every 


car  length,  and  are  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  car.  The 
chimney  stack  for  draft  is  of  brick,  and  runs  from  100  to  120 
feet  high.  The  drafts  are  horizontal. 

The  cars  are  built  with  iron,  covered  with  a  solid  brick¬ 
work  floor  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness.  They  are  built  to 
hold  8,000  brick  each,  set  twenty-one  high,  and  a  car  of  the 
burned  brick  is  drawn  from  the  kiln  every  four  or  five  hours. 
The  brick  are  made  of  hard  shale,  freely  impregnated  with 
ironstone,  and  is  dug  from  a  depth  of  100  to  150  feet  under 
the  ground.  It  is  ground  in  the  usual  manner,  with  pan  and 
roller  straight  from  the  pits,  made  with  dry  press  machinery. 
As  the  kiln  cars  are  run  alongside  of  the  brick  machine  one 
man  takes  the  brick  from  the  machine,  tosses  them  to  the 
setter  on  the  car.  Consequently,  the  brick  are  not  handled 
any  more  until  they  are  burned  and  loaded  into  the  carts. 
The  ears  are  hauled  in  and  out  of  the  kiln  by  hydraulic 
power.  When  a  car  of  burned  brick  is  pulled  out  of  the  kiln 
all  of  the  cars  (some  twenty  in  number)  are  moved  one  car’s 
length  to  enable  a  car  of  green  brick  to  follow  in  at  the  other 
end,  thus  keeping  the  kiln  always  full. 

In  order  to  prevent  cold  air  from  striking  the  sides  of  the 
cars  from  the  under  side,  the  ironwork  of  the  floor  of  the  car 
is  actually  wider  by  some  four  inches  on  either  side  than  the 
tunnel.  In  order  to  allow  the  car  to  enter  the  kiln  there  is  a 
slit  in  the  walls  of  the  tunnel,  running  horizontally  on  either 
side  of  the  car.  This  is  kept  filled  with  sand,  which  the  out¬ 
side  edge  of  the  ironwork  of  the  car  runs  through,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  perfectly  air  tight. 

The  fuel  used  for  burning  is  dust  coal,  ground  very  fine  by 
means  of  disintegrator,  which,  together  with  a  small  engine, 
is  located  on  top  of  the  kiln.  The  engine  also  elevates  the 
coal  to  the  top  and  furnishes  the  motive  power  which  does 
the  firing,  which  is  accomplished  by  an  endless  chain  running 
through  the  collar’s  of  the  pots,  the  links  of  the  chain  pulling 
the  small  particles  of  coal  dust  into  the  fire,  thus  insuring 
simultaneous  and  almost  constant  firing. 

The  burning  part  is  near  the  center  of  the  kiln,  the  firing 
apparatus  covering  from  one  to  two  cars’  length.  Should  one 
fire  hole  be  hotter  than  its  side  partner,  it  can  be  easily 
rectified  by  the  burner.  If  the  fire  is  getting  below  its  neces¬ 
sary  heat,  the  burner  starts  his  engine  a  little  quicker  and 
increases  his  draft,  and  this  will  soon  give  him  all  the  heat 
he  requires. 

Among  other  advantages  claimed  for  this  kiln  is  the  sav¬ 
ing  effected  in  the  matter  of  repairs.  After  the  kiln  is  once 
fired  and  in  full  operation  the  walls  are  kept  continually  warm 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Hence  there  is  an  absence  of 
those  forces  of  expansion  and  contraction  which  are  so  de¬ 
structive  to  all  kilns,  and  especially  arch  kilns.  Neither  is 
there  any  heat  wasted  from  back  caps,  because  there  is  no 
necessity  for  throwing  them  off.  1  have  seen  excellent  work 
come  from  these  car  kilns,  the  brick  being  both  hard  and 
sound. 

Australians  do  not  study  the  color,  as,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  of  one  and  sometimes  two  weeks’  duration,  the  brick 
buildings  are  all  faced  with  cement  and  then  painted  various 
shades  of  color.  ANTIPODE. 


Not  Beautiful  But  Good. 


Dog— Say  Maud  S.,  look  out  where  out  where  yer’s  goln’  to. 
Hokse— That’s  all  right,  I  never  run  down  a  friend. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  RUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Mow  Can  Brick  be  Colored  Artificially? 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Some  time  since  we  noticed  an  article  published  in  your 
valued  paper  regarding  coloring  brick  other  than  red,  viz., 
mottled,  blue,  pink,  etc.  Our  purpose  in  writing  is  to  know 
whether  any  of  your  readers  or  contributors  can  give  us  the 
formula  to  color  a  blue  clay  which  burns  a  creamy  buff.  We 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  this  sort  of  clay,  but  it  is  of  no 
use  to  us  at.  present,  as  the  brick,  when  burned,  are  too  light 
and  easily  soiled.  We  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the  for¬ 
mula  or  ingredients  to  color  this  clay,  providing  the  expense 
of  use  would  not  be  excessive  or  make  the  cost  of  the  brick 
too  high  for  practical  use.  The  article  mentioned  above  was 
published  in  the  October  (last)  number  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  the  title  is  “The  Passing  of  Red  Brick.”  Any  information 
to  the  above  query  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  We  have  been 
subscribers  to  the  Clay-Worker  for  about  six  or  seven  years, 
and  have  received  quite  a  lot  of  usefui  information  in  regard 
to  brickmaking,  and  especially  good  practical  hints  on  burning. 

A  MARYLAND  RRICKM AKER . 


Individual  Experiences. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  splendid  report  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention.  I  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction,  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  prominent  members  as  pictured  in  that  .splen¬ 
did  issue.  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  and  more 
intelligent  looking  body  of  men.  There  were  some  excellent 
papers  read,  and  they  were  very  ably  discussed. 

There  is  one  thing  that  all  clayworkers  should  know  and 
remember.  As  I  cannot  give  it  as  I  got.  it,  I  will  tell  it.  When 
I  was  a  boy  making  rolls  for  a  gas  retort  builder,  the  man 
went  out  one  day  to  get  his  smoke.  He  stayed  some  time,  so 
1  thought  I  would  build  a  little.  When  he  came  in  and  saw 
me  he  said:  “You  are  trying  your  hand,  are  you?”  I  said 
“Yes”’  He  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  secret  of  a  clay- 
worker.  I  told  him  no,  so  he  took  hold  of  me  by  both  ears 
and  said,  “I  will  give  it  to  you.”  He  almost  lifted  me  off  my 
feet  and  said,  “It  is— stick  it  together,”  and  he  emphasized 
the  word  “together”  with  an  extra  pull  on  my  ears,  and  said: 
"Will  you  mind  that?”  I  said  I  would,  and  I  have. 

That  is  the  problem  for  the  brick  machine  men  to  solve, 
and  there  will  then  be  no  laminations  in  the  brick.  I  tried 
hot  water  for  tempering  clay  in  the  pug  mill.  I  had  an  idea 
that  it  would  cause  a  steam  and  sweat  the  clay  and  make  it 
unite  better  after  it  left  the  auger  and  formed  itself  in  the 
die,  and  it  did. 

I  see  Mr.  Buckstaff,  in  giving  his  experience  with  shale 
brick,  says  they  were  puffed  up  like  great  loaves  of  fruit 
cake,  and  there  are  few  shale  brickmakers  but  who  have  had 
the  same  experience.  There  were  others  in  the  Convention,  I 
think,  who  could  have  told  the  same  thing  as  their  experi¬ 
ence.  I  passed  through  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  puzzled  me 
for  some  time.  As  I  think  there  is  a  cause  for  everything,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  trouble.  I  went 
to  the  shale  bank  and  found  a  strata  of  very  dark  colored 
shale  about  six  inches  thick.  I  thought  it  looked  like  the  shale 


I  saw  them  making  oil  out  of  in  Scotland.  I  took  a  piece  of 
it  and  put  it  in  the  peep  hole  of  a  hot  kiln,  and  it  ignited  in  a 
very  short  time  and  gave  off  a  strong  flame,  and  swelled  up 
over  double  the  size  it  was  when  put  in  the  kiln.  I  saw  at 
once  that  was  the  cause  of  our  trouble.  I  then  had  the  clay 
diggers  throw  that  all  out,  and  we  had  no  more  swelled  brick, 
and  I  found  that  after  we  got  further  into  the  hill  the  black 
strata  got  smaller  and  finally  disappeared  altogether. 

PRACTICAL  CLAYWORKER. 


The  Dry  Press  Process. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Mr.  Greer’s  letter  in  your  March  number  makes  it  evident 
that  I  ought  to  say  a  few  more  words  upon  the  subject  of  the 
movements  of  the  charger  and  plungers  of  dry  presses. 

My  presentation  of  this  subject  in  the  October  Clay-Worker 
was  by  request,  and  was  undertaken  willingly  from  a  desire 
that  our  esteemed  guest  during  the  Columbian  Exposition 
should  not  think  that  he  had  been  misinformed  upon  such  an 
important  subject,  of  which  his  valuable  report  shows  that  he 
made  a  special  study.  Though  I  was  pretty  severely  scored 
for  this  by  “Press”  in  the  December  number,  yet  I  did  not 
think  best  to  make  any  reply  to  it,  for  two  reasons:  first,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  fond  of  controversy,  and  second,  because  a 
satisfactory  answer  could  not  be  made  without  mentioning 
the  names  of  several  of  your  advertisers  in  a  way  that  might 
seem  to  make  some  invidious  distinctions. 

But  now  T  am  moved  by  other  considerations.  Mr.  Greer 
expresses  a  desire  to  know  more  about  this  subject,  and  shows 
by  his  letter  that  he  needs  the  information,  and,  as  T  feel  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  his  many  valuable  contributions  to  your 
journal,  I  would  like  to  make  him  such  return  as  I  may.  Then 
it  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  give  information  to  a  man 
who  is  a  seeker  after  knowledge  than  to  one  who  poses  as  an 
expert  and  instructor,  and  claims  to  know  all  about  the 
subject. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  though  Mr.  Greer  confesses  that 
he  is  “not  posted  on  dry  press  machinery,”  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  state  that  he  thinks  “  ‘Press’  has  vindicated  his 
position.”  Or,  in  other  words,  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Duemmler 
described  movements  as  they  should  be  rather  than  what 
they  really  are  in  the  best  American  dry  presses.  Though 
“Press”  endeavors  also  to  convey  this  idea  in  his  reply  to  my 
article,  yet  he  must  know  that  Mr.  Deummler’s  report  is 
strictly  correct  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  for  he  not 
only  acknowledges  that  the  movement  described  by  Mr. 
Duemmler  is  the  true  movement,  but  declares  that  he  “had 
the  honor  of  assisting  in  its  solution.”  However,  he  takes 
advantage  of  Mr.  Duemmler’s  English  (the  letter  in  my  article 
was  not  a  translation,  but  was  written  in  English  by  Mr.  D.) 
to  try  to  make  us  believe  that  Mr.  Ittner  was  telling  Mr. 
Duemmler  what  would  be  the  case  if  the  movement  were  as 
described.  But  if  Mr.  Duemmler  so  regarded  it,  why  should 
he  write  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  he  was  “astonished  at  ‘Press’s’ 
description  of  the  movement  of  the  feed  box”?  Can  it  be 
that  “Press”  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Ittner  was  not  describing 
any  ideal  theoretical  movement,  but  was  showing  his  visitor 
the  actual  movements  of  the  presses  in  his  works?  “Press” 
says  that  at  least  one  of  the  presses  at  the  World’s  Fair  had 
the  movement  that  he  described,  and  he  might  have  said  with 
equal  truthfulness  that  at  least  one  of  the  presses  exhibited 
there  had  the  movement  described  by  Mr.  Duemmler.  Now, 
it  is  not  claimed  that  the  movement  described  by  Mr.  Duemm¬ 
ler  is  universally  employed,  but  that  it  is  the  best,  the  only 
true  movement,  and  that  it  is  in  use  on  some  of  the  fore¬ 
most  American  presses.  The  “position”  of  “Press”  on  this 
question  is,  or  should  be,  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Duemmler. 
Both  are  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  brick¬ 
making,  and  hence  should  give  their  readers  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods. 

There  are  two  evils  resulting  from  allowing  the  lower 
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plunger  to  drop  before  the  charger  is  squarely  over  the  mold. 
First,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  fine  and  coarse  particles 
of  clay,  and  second,  the  depositing  of  more  clay  in  the  back 
end  of  the  mold  than  in  the  forward  end.  Of  the  two,  more 
trouble  is  generally  experienced  with  the  latter  than  with  the 
former,  the  result  being  the  making  of  the  brick  slightly 
wedge-shaped,  and  at  times  the  “plucking”  of  the  back  end 
of  the  brick.  While  some  very  fine  brick  can  be  and  are 
made  on  machines  with  this  movement,  yet  if  you  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  brick  carefully  you  will  find  a  large  part  of  them 
more  or  less  wedge-shaped,  thicker  at  the  back  end  than  at 
the  front.  The  slower  the  press  is  running  for  making  fine 
brick  the  greater  the  trouble  from  this  source.  Moreover, 
the  coarser  particles  of  clay  will  fall  into  the  back  end  of  the 
mold  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Duemmler,  and  produce 
a  brick  uneven  in  texture,  and  one  liable  to  check  or  crack  in 
(he  drying  and  burning. 

But  Mr.  Greer  thinks  that  as  this  difficulty  must  also  occur 
in  the  filling  of  the  charger,  that  this  movement  might  rem¬ 
edy  the  defect  in  the  filling  of  the  mold.  Now,  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  difficulty  is  not  as  great  in  the  filling  of  the 
charger,  but  granting  that  it  is  as  great  here,  or,  as  Mr.  Greer 
thinks,  even  greater,  does  not  this  oblique  movement  of  the 
clay  into  the  mold  rather  increase  the  difficulty  than  lessen  it? 
We  believe  that  if  Mr.  Greer  will  consider  this  point  more 
carefully  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  backward 
movement  of  the  charger  under  the  clay  box  tends  to  put  the 
coarser  granules  of  clay  into  the  back  end  of  the  charger, 
right  where  they  ought  not  to  be  in  order  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  charger  putting  the 
coarser  granules  in  the  back  end  of  the  mold. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  more  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
upon  the  development  of  the  dry  press  than  upon  any  other 
class  of  brick  machinery.  There  is  no  dry  press  advertised 
in  your  journal  that  will  not  make  good  brick,  and  if  the 
few  of  us  who  were  using  this  process  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
could  have  had  any  of  these  machines  we  would  have  been 
fortunate  indeed.  But  improvements  are  being  made  every 
year,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  even  for  an  experienced 
man  to  select  the  best  for  his  purpose.  No  single  machine 
contains  all  the  good  points.  In  making  a  selection  a  man 
should  consider  the  amount  of  his  capital,  the  quality  of  the 
brick  he  proposes  to  manufacture,  and  his  market.  If  he  is 
near  a  large  market  he  may  find  it  profitable  to  make  a  large 
proportion  of  common  building  brick,  in  which  case  he  should 
consider  chiefly  the  cost  and  durability  of  the  machine.  If  he 
desires  to  make  a  specialty  of  fine  face  brick  for  shipment  to 
distant  points— well,  he  had  better  be  sure  that  he  has  plenty 
of  capital  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  even 
then,  in  these  times  of  sharp  competition  and  low  prices,  his 
success  will  not  be  so  marked  as  to  cause  much  envy. 

W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 


The  Cost  of  Making  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  always  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  of  your  vet¬ 
eran  contributor,  Father  Crary,  and  although  he  does  un¬ 
doubtedly  sometimes  make  what  Tim  Tinker  would  call  “a  bad 
break,”  there  are  none  of  your  corps  (the  writer,  of  course, 
and  perhaps  Brother  Morrison,  excepted)  who  have  done  more 
for  the  average  brickmaker,  especially  the  beginner.  (By  the 
way,  talking  of  Tim  Tinker,  it  would  appear  from  the  purport 
of  some  “Roman”  advertisements  which  appeared  some  time 
ago  on  the  front  page  of  the  Clay-Worker  that  his  “automatic 
cutting  off”  and  chewing  was  not,  after  all,  quite  so  ineffctual 
as  might  at  first  naturally  have  been  supposed.) 

On  page  140  of  February  Clay-Worker  Father  Crary  says: 
“A  brick  machine  saves  no  labor  except  the  molding.  The  cost 
of  running  a  brick  machine  that  would  make  an  average  of 
DO, 000  would  be  about  $10  a  day.  The  cost  of  molding  30.000 
by  hand  process  would  be  about  $12  a  day.  To  itemize  the 


cost  I  will  say  $5,000  for  machinery;  the  interest  and  repairs 
at  least  $2  a  day;  engineer  and  fireman,  $3  per  day;  two  hands 
to  put  brick  on  truck,  $2.50  per  day;  oil  and  fuel,  $2;  contingent, 
50  cents;  in  all,  $10.  Of  course,  this  does  not  include  any  labor 
or  expense  only  for  operating  the  machine.  The  machine  in 
this  estimate  simply  takes  the  place  of  six  common  ‘hand  brick’ 
molders.  If  we  put  these  at  $2.50  a  day,  the  cost  would  be 
$15  for  ‘hand-molding’  30,000,  as  against  $10  for  machine  mold¬ 
ing.  So  that,  all  other  expenses  being  equal,  the  clear  gain  for 
machinery  over  hand  labor  would  be  $5  per  day.” 

Father  Crary,  in  these  estimates,  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  for  hand  molding  the  clay  has  to  be  carefully  prepared, 
which  costs  almost  as  much  as  running  the  brick  machine. 
The  same  boiler  and  engine,  with  pug  mill  (costing  very  much 
more  than  Father  Crary’s  estimate  of  “one-fourth  of  the  brick 
machine”),  are  required,  also  men  to  attend  them.  At  the  very 
least,  the  six  common  hand-brick  molders,  costing  $15  per  day, 
also  the  mud  wheelers,  must  be  considered  clear  extra  expense 
in  hand  molding,  making  in  all  over  $20  difference  in  the  cost 
of  $30,000  brick,  instead  of  the  $5  debited  by  Father  Crary. 

My  experience  in  hand  molding  is  that  it  costs  about  the 
same  to  put  the  tempered  mud  beside  the  molders  as  it  does  to 
place  the  same  in  bricks  on  pallets  in  the  drying  sheds  ready 
for  the  kiln. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Father  Crary,  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that,  in  spite  of  his  very  peculiar  and  somewhat  contradictory 
estimates,  his  verdict  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  economy,  but  also  of  quality, 
which  is  much  more  important.  He  says:  “Very  few,  if  any, 
hand  molders  could  make  as  good  a  brick  as  can  be  made  by 
machinery.” 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  in  your  columns  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods,  hand  and  machine-made  brick.  I  think  the  claims  of  the 
machine  advocates  are  now  so  well  established  and  recognized 
that  I  do  not  suppose  even  “Village  Brickmaker”  would  have 
a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  We  hear  of  “Kali,”  the  once 
formidable  champion  of  hand  molding,  first  putting  in  Cham¬ 
bers’  machinery,  then  hot  floors,  then  dryers,  and  lastly  burn¬ 
ing  in  Eudaty  kilns,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  were 
he  to  thoroughly  establish  his  reputation  for  “progressiveness” 
by  adopting  oil  as  a  fuel,  even  if  it  does  cost  50  to  100  per 
cent,  more  than  coal.  R.  M.  GREER. 


The  Labor  Question. 

Editor  Clay -Worker: 

I  have  derived  much  valuable  information  from  reading 
your  paper  as  it  comes  to  hand  month  after  month,  and  never 
skip  anything  from  the  pen  of  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  But  nothing 
ever  more  surprised  me  than  his  ideas  on  the  labor  question, 
as  expressed  in  his  article  for  the  March  number.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  Mr.  Crary  that  capital  has  equal  rights  with  labor, 
and  that  there  is  just  as  much  sense  in  talking  of  overpro¬ 
duction  of  labor  as  the  overproduction  of  brick?  Now,  I 
would  suggest  to  Brother  Crary  that  we  have  a  law  enacted 
to  prevent  brickmakers  from  breeding  except  under  limitation, 
only  allowing  an  increase  sufficient  to  supply  the  market  with¬ 
out  cutting  wages.  Reducing  the  hours  of  work  will  only  end 
in  the  employment  of  more  men  at  reduced  wages.  The  stock 
of  men  is  usually  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  employment  for 
them,  and  yet  the  darned  fools  will  double  up  and  go  on 
breeding  young  brickmakers  without  let  or  hindrance,  unless 
friend  Crary  or  some  other  equally  gifted  philanthropist  will 
have  laws  made  to  prevent  it.  He  says  that  “indigence  and 
crime  of  all  sorts  has  increased  just  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  labor-saving  devices  used  and  operated  under  the 
ten  and  twelve-hour  system.”  Did  it  ever  occur  to  him  that 
the  productive  results  of  all  the  labor-saving  machinery  in 
existence  are  only  equal  to  the  increased  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life  since  man  emerged  from  savagery, 
and  that  without  "labor-saving  devices”  we  would  deteriorate 
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back  to  where  we  started  from,  without  even  a  needle  to  sew 
the  fig  leaves?  Now,  about  giving  “a  dividend  out  of  profits 
to  employes  over  and  above  wages,  the  cost  of  the  plant  and 
expenditure  to  ruu  it,  a  fair  interest  on  investment,  and  reason¬ 
able  salary  for  supervising.”  He  says  nothing  or  makes  no 
account  of  depreciation  in  value  of  brick  plant  that  eventu¬ 
ally  winds  up  like  a  dug-out  clay  bank.  He  counts  not  rail¬ 
road  strikes  that  prevent  shipping,  coal  strikes  that  prevent 
burning,  explosions,  fires,  cyclones,  and  what  not.  Who  is  to 
assume  all  these  risks?  And  what  compensation  would  there 
be  for  taking  them?  It  is  no  more  fair  for  labor  to  fetter 
capital  for  its  own  convenience  than  for  capital  to  take  undue 
advantage  of  labor.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Brother 
Crary  is  just  a  little  off  his  nut  on  the  labor  question. 

L.  F.  BRAYMAN. 


.  Notes  From  Tidewater  Virginia. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Although  the  hard  times  have  been  felt  here  about  as  much 
as  anywhere  else,  and  prices  are  still  declining,  yet  the  brick- 
makers  are  preparing  for  a  busy  year.  Last  year’s  output 
was  only  two-thirds  of  the  usual  output.  Some  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  run  off  all  their  old  stock,  while  others  still 
have  a  good  supply  on  hand.  Prices  range  from  $4.25  to  $5.25 
on  barges  at  the  yards,  and  $5.50  to  $6  on  the  dock  in  Norfolk. 
Sales  very  slow,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  and  hard  times. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Jacobs,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  has  bought  the  Nansemond 
Riv'er  Brick  and  Tile  Co.’s  plant  on  Nansemond  river,  below 
Suffolk.  He  is  making  extensive  improvements  to  this  already 
well-equipped  yard.  He  is  putting  in  a  hot-floor  drier  and  mak¬ 
ing  other  improvements.  There  are  twelve  feet  of  excellent 
clay,  which  he  puts  through  one  of  the  the  Michigan  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine  Co.’s  big  auger  machines.  His  output  will  be 
from  three  to  five  million  brick  a  year.  “BRICKMAKER.” 


The  Minneapolis  Paving  Exposition. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Our  paving  exposition  opened  yesterday,  April  4,  in  the  old 
Olsen  store  building,  and  will  continue  during  the  week,  and 
the  following  week  will  open  in  St.  Paul.  The  exposition  is 
well  arranged,  and  presents  an  attractive  and  instructive 
appearance.  There  are  about  forty  firms  represented.  The 
largest  exhibit  of  paving  material  is  brick,  some  sixteen  firms 
being  represented. 

The  largest  exhibit  on  the  first  floor  is  that  of  the  Diamond 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  They  show  a  cross 
section  of  paved  street,  brick  on  edge,  concrete  foundation, 
with  sidewalks  paved  with  brick  on  flat.  The  exhibit  covers 
a  ground  space  of  12x36  feet. 

Probably  the  most  instructive,  if  not  the  largest,  exhibit 
is  that  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Galesburg,  Ill. 
This  company  shows  three  different  styles  of  laying  brick 
pavement.  First,  common  pavers  on  concrete  foundation,  with 
cement  filling;  second,  repressed  pavers  on  concrete  foundation, 
with  tar  filling;  third,  a  double  course  of  brick  on  a  sand- 
rolled  foundation,  with  sand  filling.  They  also  exhibit  shale 
rock  and  pulverized  shale,  and  the  old  style  of  square-cornered 
pavers,  this  latter  to  show  the  improvement  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast  between  brick  made  a  few  years  ago  and  their  pres¬ 
ent  output. 

The  next  largest  exhibit  is  made  by  the  DesMoines,  la., 
plants  combined.  This  is  a  cross  section  of  paved  streets  and 
sidewalks,  paved  with  brick,  Philadelphia  style.  This  is  a 
very  creditable  exhibition.  They  also  show  samples  of  rock¬ 
faced  building  brick  that  make  a  unique  showing. 

The  other  brick  companies  are  represented  by  loose  sam¬ 
ples  properly  labeled.  They  include  the  Anderson  &  Barr  Co., 
Streator,  Ill.;  the  Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. ;  the  Imperial 
Brick  Co.,  Canton,  0.;  the  Hailwood  Paving  Block  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.;  Harris  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.;  the  Barnard  Brick  Co., 
Bellaire,  O.:  the  Athens  (O.)  Brick  Co.:  the  Canton  (O.)  Paving 


Brick  Co.;  the  Nelsonville  Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Co.,  and  the 
Somerset  &  Johnsonburgh  Brick  Co.,  Jolmsonburgh,  Pa.  The 
DesMoines  companies  are  represented  by  the  Iowa  Brick  Co. 
They  are  the  DesMoines  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Flint 
Brick  Co.  and  the  McHose  Brick  Manufacturing  Co. 

Minnesota  is  noted  for  her  granite  quarries  located  at  St. 
(’loud,  some  forty  miles  from  Minneapolis.  This  industry  in 
the  shape  of  granite  paving  blocks  is  represented  by  some 
fourteen  firms,  and  combined  they  make  a  big  showing. 

The  asphalt  companies  making  exhibits  are  the  Warren- 
Scharf  &  Co.,  using  Trinidad  asphalt,  and  Hennesy  &  Cox, 
using  Bermudez  asphalt.  Both  of  these  firms  make  a  large 
showing,  but  they  have  not  clear  sailing  in  this  field.  So  far, 
asphalt  paving  in  Minneapolis  has  been  comparatively  a  fail¬ 
ure.  About  four  and  one-half  year’s  ago  fourteen  blocks  on 
Park  avenue  were  paved  with  asphalt.  This  is  now  marred 
with  cracks  and  fissures  running  in  every  direction,  so  that, 
taking  into  account  the  damage  by  water  on  asphalt  and  the 
water  lodging  in  these  cracks,  we  may  look  for  the  street 
needing  repairs  in  one  or  two  years  more.  Then  again,  last 
fall  we  put  down  four  blocks  of  asphalt  on  Hennepin  avenue. 
This  is  in  such  condition  now  that  it  will  soon  have  to  be  taken 
up  and  surfaced  with  a  new  coat  of  asphalt.  It  is  said  the 
asphalt  was  burned  in  the  preparation,  or  the  weather  was 
too  cold,  or  some  other  cause  prevented  them  from  getting  a 
good  job. 

The  Standard  Asphalt  Co.  have  also  samples  of  their  as¬ 
phalt  on  exhibition.  The  American  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Chicago,  using  lime-rock  asphalt  from  Utah,  have  a  large  dis¬ 
play.  This  asphalt  is  in  use  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  has  been 
in  use  only  a  few  years,  so  that  not  much  can  be  said  in  its 
favor  from  actual  experience;  yet  it  is  thought  well  of  by 
many,  and  this  largely  because  it  is  a  product  of  a  northern 
clime,  and  it  is  possible  it  may  be  the  material  that  will  be 
used  in  paving  our  Nicollet  avenue.  You  know  it  frequently 
happens  that  people  who  are  overly  critical  and  reject  what 
others  have  found  to  be  good  and  serviceable  are  apt  to  select 
at  last  something  untried.  J.  K.  C. 


Wants  to  Know  How  to  Burn  Fire  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  give  the  following  a  place  in  your  columns? 
I  want  to  make  sufficient  fire  brick  to  build  a  small  kiln,  and 
will  appreciate  any  advice  your  readers  may  care  to  offer. 
I  propose  to  make  brick  with  which  to  construct  an  oblong 
kiln,  say  16x12,  down-draft,  with  two  main  side  flues,  four 
fire  holes  on  each  side.  Heat  to  be  utilized  in  going  under 
drying  shed  to  chimney.  I  propose  to  dry  the  brick  outside 
and  make  an  ordinary  cheap  kiln  of  small  size  with  benches, 
three  feet  to  center  of  flue,  building  the  outside  wall  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  well  plastered.  What  length  of  time  will  the 
firing  take,  and,  with  proper  treatment,  will  the  result  be 
satisfactory,  due  precaution  being  taken  in  having  the  kiln 
and  brick,  while  drying,  protected  from  rain?  HUNTER. 


An  Indispensable  Adjunct. 

Mr.  Randall: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  a  fine  brick  plant  right  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad,  and  have  five  hundred  feet 
of  side  track  very  convenient  to  my  kilns.  I  make  about 
one  million  brick  in  a  season.  Last  season  was  not  quite  as 
good  as  the  previous  two  seasons,  but  I  expect  a  fine  live 
year  this  coming  one.  It  has  begun  now.  Last  week  I 
shipped  fifty-two  thousand  to  Darlington,  Wis.,  and  have  an 
order  for  fifteen  thousand  to  German  Valley,  and  numerous 
other  smaller  orders. 

I  must  say  the  Clay- Worker  is  a  very  welcome  visitor  to 
me,  indeed.  It  seems  that  I  must  have  it  every  month,  as  it 
is  a  part  of  my  living.  I  can’t  do  without  it  at  all.  Please 
find  enclosed  two  dollars  for  same.  Yours  truly, 

THOS.  E.  COLTMAN. 
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A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 


TWELFTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Terms  of  Subscription  : 


One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  --------  8  2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  -----  2.50 

Six  copies,  ““  -  '  -  10.00 

Ten  copies,  -  15.00 


Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

"Subscribers  wlien  ordering  a  change  of  address  should  give 
both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 


Advertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
5  Monument  Place.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO  ,  Indianapolis. 


VOL.  XXIII.  APRIL  1SU5.  No.  4. 


PAY  NO  MONEY  TO  STRANGERS. 


Complaints  are  still  coming  in  from  Texas  from  those  who 
have  been  visited  by  a  self-appointed  solicitor  of  subscriptions 
and  have  fallen  victims  to  his  persuasive  ways.  From  the 
descriptions  of  the  fellow  we  presume  he  is  a  tramp  printer 
who  has  acquired  a  little  knowledge  of  various  trade  papers 
and  is  demonstrating  that  “a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing”  to  those  who  lend  him  an  attentive  ear.  As  we  have 
previously  announced,  we  have  no  walking  solicitor,  and  warn 
clayworkers  against  strangers  who  solicit  subscriptions  or 
any  favors  in  our  name.  Don’t  be  swindled.  If  you  want  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  subscribe  for  the  Clay-Worker,  but 
send  your  subscriptions  direct  to  us. 


BRIGHTER  SKIES. 


“A  lovely  morning,  this,”  said  one  of  our  neighbors  a  few 
days  ago  as  he  greeted  us,  his  face  beaming  with  delight. 
He  knew  that  we  had  noticed  the  same  fact,  and  he  could 
easily  have  guessed  that  a  dozen  others  had  said  the  same 
thing  to  us,  but  it  evidently  did  him  good  to  say  what  he  did, 
and  it  did  us  good  to  hear  him  say  it— he  said  it  so  earnestly. 
None  of  those  whom  we  had  heard  say  the  same  words  im¬ 
pressed  and  inspired  us  as  ne  did.  Some  said  it  in  a  per¬ 
functory  manner,  as  though  they  felt  they  had  to  say  some¬ 
thing  and  this  was  the  easiest  thing  said,  while  others  ap¬ 
pended  some  additional  remarks,  as  if  they  were  determined 
not  to  be  happy,  no  matter  if  the  sky  was  bright  and  the 
air  balmy. 

Some  men  seem  to  be  built  that  way,  or  at  least  they  have 
so  cultivated  the  habit  of  discontent  that  they  never  enjoy 
any  present  comfort  or  pleasure.  No  matter  how  lovely  to-day 
may  be,  they  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  chilliness  of  winter, 
now  gone,  or  to  fear  some  chilly,  possibly  frosty,  night  in  May 


or  even  in  June,  which  will  more  than  offset  the  budding 
beauty  of  spring.  Commend  us  to  the  cheerful  man,  who  sees 
the  bright  side  of  everything  and  enjoys  what  is  enjoyable, 
but  deliver  us  from  the  chronic  croaker,  who  never  enjoys 
sunshine  because  clouds  may  follow. 

But  we  began  to  tell  our  readers  what  they  already  know 
if  they  are  half  as  observant  as  we  take  them  to  be,  because 
we  enjoy  the  surroundings  and  take  pleasure  in  saying  so, 
as  we  are  sure  they  will  be  pleased  to  be  reminded  of  what 
is  common  to  us  all,  unless  here  and  there  may  be  one  who 
sees  nothing  but  calamities  in  life.  The  skies  are  brighter  in 
the  industrial  world  than  they  have  been  for  many  a  long 
month.  We  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  experiences  of  the  past  two  years.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  say  that  every  branch  of  trade  and  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce  has  suffered,  but  the  worst  is  over. 
The  return  of  spring  has  something  to  do  with  the  revival  of 
business,  but  in  addition  to  this  are  conditions  without  which 
the  new  life  which  every  occupation  has  taken  on  would  be 
impossible.  As  a  rule,  wages  are  lower  than  they  were  two 
years  ago,  but  the  expenses  of  living  are  correspondingly 
lower.  Of  course,  this  revival  of  business  cannot  affect  all 
in  the  same  degree,  but  the  prosperity  of  one  class  always 
insures  the  prosperity  of  others. 

When  manufacturing  stops,  though  the  lirst  to  feel  it  may 
be  the  immediate  employes  of  that  particular  industry,  the 
whole  community  of  labor  soon  feels  the  shock,  just  as  every 
part  of  the  body  suffers  from  the  derangement  of  the  healthy 
functions  of  any  part.  There  is  a  solidarity  of  interests  in 
the  various  departments  of  productive  industries  which  can¬ 
not  be  ignored. 

The  skies  are  much  brighter  in  nearly  all  industrial  lines. 
Not  to  go  outside  of  our  own  industry,  who  that  is  suscepti¬ 
ble,  appreciating  a  beautiful  morning,  does  not  see  that  day 
is  dawning  and  the  skies  are  brighter?  Very  few  Aprils  have 
ever  witnessed  greater  activity  in  our  building  world. 
If  the  reader  is  the  least  skeptical  we  think  he  will 
find  corroborative  evidence  in  the  reports  of  a  few 
of  our  representative  manufacturers  on  other  pages. 
The  good  times  we  have  all  been  longing  for  so  earnestly 
are  upon  us.  The  skies  are  brighter;  so  let  us  all  cease  com¬ 
plaining  and  go  to  work  cheerfully  with  a  will  and  make  up 
for  lost  time. 


WONDERFUL  GROWTH  AND  DECAY. 


That  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  few  will  question.  The 
daily  press  teems  with  startling  incidents  that  tax  one’s  cred¬ 
ulity  to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  most  extravagant  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  of  late  is  the  following: 

“The  most  remarkable  instance  of  rapid  growth  is  said  to 
be  recorded  by  the  French  Academy  in  1729.  It  was  a  boy 
six  years  of  age,  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  At  the  age  of 
five  his  voice  changed,  at  six  his  beard  had  grown  and  he 
appeared  a  man  of  thirty.  He  possessed  great  physical 
strength,  and  could  easily  lift  to  his  shoulders  and  carry  bags 
of  grain  weighing  two  hundred  pounds.  His  decline  was  as 
rapid  as  his  growth.  At  eight  his  hair  and  beard  were  gray; 
at  ten  he  tottered  in  his  walk,  his  teeth  fell  out  and  his  hands 
became  palsied;  at  twelve  he  died,  with  every  outward  sign 
of  extreme  old  age.” 

The  skeptic  will  take  this  with  several  grains  of  allowance, 
though  it  comes  from  a  seemingly  reliable  source.  However, 
if  one  simply  wishes  to  be  amused,  it  is  best  to  believe  ev¬ 
erything  one  hears.  The  stream  of  life  runs  much  smoother 
with  those  confiding  souls  who  question  nothing  that  appears 
in  print,  but  swallow  everything  whole.  While  none  of  us 
have  ever  met  with  an  incident  so  wonderful  in  real  life,  we 
have  all  been  witness  to  events  quite  as  picturesque  in  busi¬ 
ness  life.  Phenomenally  rapid  growth,  great  early  develop¬ 
ment  is  sometimes  met  with  in  business  life,  but,  like  the 
French  prodigy,  it  is  nearly  always  foil  owed  by  equally  rapid 
decline.  One  condition  leads  to  the  other.  “Mushroom 
growth”  is  an  unhealthy  growth.  Business  men  should  bear 
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this  fact  in  mind,  and  fight  shy  of  ventures  that,  figuratively 
speaking,  spring  up  in  a  night.  The  substantial  affairs  of  this 
world  are  of  relatively  slow  growth.  The  enterprises  which 
are  built  up  within  the  day,  without  the  experience  of  mature, 
trained  men,  are  invariably  doomed  to  an  early  grave.  The 
sturdy  oak  is  a  growth  of  years.  So,  too,  are  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  ventures. 


THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  purchaser  of  brick  in  any  of  the  large  markets  finds 
the  price  of  brick  much  lower  than  in  olden  times.  Brick 
are  cheaper  owing  to  the  use  of  mechanical  aids  that  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  produce  twenty-five  thousand  at  the  same 
expense  of  labor  and  power  that  was  required  to  produce  a 
few  thousand  under  the  earlier  methods.  Economy  through 
mechanical  methods  and  the  organizing  influences  of  the 
present  affect  the  business  in  two  ways.  It  increases  the 
volume  of  business  and  relatively  decreases  the  profits.  There 
is  not  the  same  relative  profit  per  thousand  that  there  once 
was  when  the  small  yards  conducted  the  business  as  a  road¬ 
side  industry.  The  volume  of  business  enables  the  investor 
to  turn  his  capital  rapidly.  One  may  now  do  infinitely  more 
business  in  a  month  than  was  done  in  a  year  during  our  ear¬ 
lier  history.  Cheap  brick  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  even  for  the 
manufacturer,  for  it  leads  to  the  larger  use  of  brick.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  in  this  city  there  is  a  third  more  brick  used 
in  the  same  sized  buildings  than  there  was  ten  years  ago. 
This  is  true  of  frame  houses  as  well  as  of  brick.  Again,  the 
proportion  of  brick  buildings  is  on  the  increase.  There  was  a 
time  when  everything  was  built  of  wood.  Now,  even  the 
owners  of  brickyards  are  building  brick  houses,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  Brother  Adams  is  actually  thinking  about  build¬ 
ing  a  brick  stable  in  place  of  the  frame  one  which  was  re¬ 
cently  burned.  Thus,  the  world  moves. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


A  wise  contemporary  aptly  says  that  “the  way  to  adver¬ 
tise  is  to  advertise,”  and  that  the  place  to  advertise  is  in  the 
journal  that  reaches  the  trade  sought  most  effectively.  In 
the  light  of  their  own  experience  our  advertising  patrons  will 
readily  subscribe  to  this  declaration,  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  words,  for  the  element  of  quality  in  advertising  is  equally 
as  important  as  that  of  quantity.  Experienced  advertisers 
recognize  this,  and  know  that  a  medium,  to  be  effective,  must 
not  only  reach  the  field,  but  must  reach  it  in  a  manner  to 
command  respectful  attention,  or  it  will  be  little,  if  any,  better 
than  the  distribution  of  an  equal  number  of  circulars,  and 
circularizing  is  the  most  expensive  and  wasteful  method  of 
advertising.  The  wise  advertiser  depends  upon  established 
mediums  and  eschews  experiments. 


NOT  HOW  CHEAP;  HOW  GOOD. 


Our  readers  will  note  that  we  have  enlarged  the  Clay- 
Worker  some  to  make  room  for  the  many  good  things  offered 
this  month  by  our  contributors.  Though  this  is  not  a  special 
issue,  it  contains  an  amount  of  mental  pabulum  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  avaricious  appetite  for  brick  literature. 
In  short,  it  is  an  exceedingly  meaty  issue,  and  contains  more 
valuable  original  matter  of  a  practical  character  than  can  be 
found  in  any  six  ordinary  numbers  of  any  similar  magazine. 
Subsequent  issues  will  be  of  the  same  satisfying  character. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  subscribe.  $2.00  a  year  in  advance, 
and  every  issue  worth  more  than  that  sum.  Our  motto  has 
never  been  “How  Cheap”  nor  “How  Pretty,”  but  always 
“HOW  GOOD.” 


If  you  have  anything  you  don’t  want  in  the  way  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  or  want  something  you  haven’t  got,  consult  the 
Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  WASHINGTON  BRICK.  Lime  and  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  has  favored  us  with  one  of  their  large  cat¬ 
alogues,  which  bears  evidence  that  the  brick  fraternity  in  that 
far-away  State  are  up  to  date.  Many  designs  of  ornamental 
brick  are  shown.  They  make  red  and  buff  brick  by  the  dry 
press  process,  and  also  a  line  of  fire  brick,  as  well  as  vitrified 
pavers  and  quite  an  extensive  line  of  pottery. 

“SCREENING  CLAY”  is  the  title  of  an  unpretentious  but 
valuable  little  pamphlet  issued  by  W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  that  that  enterprising 
firm  propose  to  issue  bearing  on  the  various  details  and  pro¬ 
cesses  of  brickmaking.  The  subject  of  screening  clays  is 
carefully  and  ably  considered,  and  it  will  pay  brickmakers, 
especially  those  making  by  the  dry  press  process,  to  send  for 
a  copy,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 

BRICK  AND  TILEYARD  SUPPLIES  of  every  kind  and 
sort  are  illustrated  and  described  in  a  new  pocket  catalogue 
being  sent  out  by  D.  .T.  C.  Arnold,  New  London,  O.  Write 
for  one. 

THE  KENYON  BRICK  CO.,  Oklahoma  City,  O.  T„  has 
favored  us  with  a  little  circular  addressed  to  their  patrons, 
and  submitting  testimonials  from  prominent  contractors  and 
builders  who  used  their  brick  last  year  and  are  glad  of  it. 
They  have  a  modern  plant,  the  most  complete  equipped 
brick  plant  in  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  with  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  36,000,  and  hope,  in  the  near  future,  to  add  ma¬ 
chinery  for  pressed  and  ornamental  brick. 

THE  IMPROVED  LION  BRICK  PRESS  is  the  subject  of 
an  illustrated  catalogue  issued  by  the  St.  Louis  Iron  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  The  “Improved  Lion”  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  pioneer  dry  press,  and  embodies  many  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  which  it  is  the  province  of  this  catalogue  to  fully  ex¬ 
pound  and  illustrate.  How  well  it  does  it  the  reader  can  best 
judge  for  himself  by  obtaining  a  copy.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  it. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  O.,  are  out  with  an 
attractive  catalogue  of  new  brickyard  appliances  which  they 
have  to  offer,  including  an  auger  brick  machine,  automatic 
cutting  tables,  double  die  repress,  vibrating  screens,  special 
clay  grinding  mill  and  end-dump  clay  cars.  Write  them  for 
copy  of  Supplementary  Bulletin  No.  15,  if  in  need  of  any  of 
these  appliances. 

“PLEA  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  Laboratory  of 
Economic  Geology”  is  the  title  of  a  circular  issued  by  Prof.  C. 
W.  Rolfe,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  who  is  acting  for  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Clayworkers’  Association  of  that 
State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  clayworkers  in  that  State. 
Prof.  Rolfe  requests  every  brick  and  tilemaker  in  Illinois  who 
has  not  already  received  a  copy  to  write  him  for  one.  It’s  a 
grand,  good  work,  and  should  receive  the  earnest  support  of 
every  individual  clayworker  in  the  State. 

“THE  MEXICAN  EXPOSITION,”  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  a  large 
semi-monthly  sheet  bearing  this  title  and  devoted  to  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Exposition,  has  been  received.  It  is  published  by  the 
American  Mexican  Exposition  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
will  cheerfully  mail  a  specimen  copy  to  any  one  wanting 
information  bearing  on  the  Exposition  which  is  to  be  inaug¬ 
urated  in  the  City  of  Mexico  April  2,  1896. 

We  are  indebted  to  Evans  &  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
an  unusually  pretty  and  appropriate  calendar,  one  that  will 
be  of  some  practical  use  to  buyers  of  sewer  pipe,  as  it  gives 
their  prices,  etc.,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way.  The  at¬ 
tractive  feature  of  the  calendar  is  a  view  in  colors  of  their 
office  building,  which  is  a  unique  clay  structure,  being  built 
entirely  from  products  of  their  kilns.  This  is  not  at  all 
strange,  as  they  make  well  nigh  everything  in  the  way  of 
fire  brick,  building  blocks,  terra  cotta,  sanitary  earthenware, 
tile,  etc.,  on  an  extensive  scale.  Brick  and  tilemakers  want¬ 
ing  fire  brick  for  kilns  will  do  well  to  get  their  prices. 
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THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  THRONE. 


The  rain  gets  all  the  credit 

For  the  crops  of  grain  and  hay, 

While  the  sunshine  does  the  growing 
In  its  steady,  smiling  way. 

So  the  salesman’s  salary  is  raised 
For  the  goods  sold  in  the  store, 

While  the  wily  advertisement 
Coaxes  trade  inside  the  door. 

—Printer’s  Ink. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


The  many  sewer  pipe  works  that  have  been  closed  down 
since  the  holidays  will  start  in  full  April  1  with  a  brighter 
prospect  for  continued  good  trade  than  for  many  springs 
past,  the  prices  having  been  advanced  by  the  Central  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  of  which  company  each  works  in  this  region  is  a 
part.  Business  generally  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

The  Markle  Fire  Clay  Co.’s  works  at  Markle,  O.,  will 
again  be  offered  at  receiver’s  sale  April  23.  These  works 
were  sold  on  March  14,  but  a  day  or  so  later  the  purchaser 
refused  to  take  the  plant. 

The  Great  Western  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  of  Toronto,  O.,  are 
using  a  new  system  of  steam  heating.  The  exhaust  from  the 
sewer  pipe  presses  is  turned  into  a  pipe  line,  thus  utilizing 
what  previously  has  been  escaping  into  the  air.  It  is  a  most 
economical  move,  as  far  as  saving  fuel  is  concerned. 

The  Calumet  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Calumet,  are  sinking  a  new 
clay  shaft,  and  soon  will  be  mining  from  their  new  vein  of 
clay,  which  they  claim  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  Brown’s  Siding  Brick  Works,  that  have  been  idle  for 
two  years,  started  up  on  March  15,  with  several  large  orders 
on  hand.  Messrs.  Hannan  and  Smith,  of  Toronto,  two  prac¬ 
tical  clay  men,  are  the  present  proprietors. 

The  coal  and  fire  clay  mines  are  being  inspected  by  Deputy 
Mine  Inspector  Thomas  H.  Love,  and  are  reported  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  The  mines  are  inspected  four  times  a  year, 
and  this  is  the  first  for  the  year  1895. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va., 
came  to  a  decision  March  18  that  caused  quite  a  ripple  in 
sewer  pipe  circles.  They  began  to  dismantle  their  Lower 
Clifton  and  Sligo  Brick  Works,  preparatory  to  converting 
them  into  sewer  pip*,*  works.  The  machinery  for  these  plants 
had  been  bought  for  some  time,  and  it  is  said  they  have  orders 
for  150  miles  of  sewer  pipe.  Mr.  Andrew  Williamson  will 
have  charge  of  the  pipe-making  department.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  superintendent  of  various  pipe  works  in  and 
about  Toronto.  Both  works  will  be  in  operation  May  1,  hav¬ 
ing  enormous  capacities,  as  the  combined  brickmaking  ca¬ 
pacity  of  these  two  plants  was  175,000  brick  per  day.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  Rocky  Side  Works  of  this  company,  re¬ 
cently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  about  completed,  and  will  imme¬ 
diately  resume  operations  with  a  largely  increased  capacity. 
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A  HEALTHY  CONDITION. 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  write 
that  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker  they  have  shipped 
one  crusher  to  Princeton,  Ind.,  one  Wallace  patent  pug  mill 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  one  Little  Wonder  tile  machine  to  Pleas¬ 
ant  Grove,  Ind.,  one  Intermediate  Wonder  tile  machine  to 
Montmorenci,  Ind.,  one  Intermediate  Wonder  brick  machine 
and  Cunningham’s  automatic  end-cut  brick  table  to  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  one  Little  Wonder  brick  machine,  open-top  pug  mill  and 
elevator  to  Sheldon,  la.,  one  automatic  side-cut  brick  table 
to  Barrington,  R.  I.,  one  Intermediate  Wonder  brick  and  tile 
machine  to  Monticello,  Ill.,  one  Little  Wonder  tile  machine 
and  crusher  to  Lowell,  Ind.,  one  Little  Wonder 
brick  and  tile  machine  to  Ogden,  Ill.,  one  Big 
Wonder,  with  Cunningham’s  automatic  single  stream 
end-cut  cutting  table,  one  No.  4  four-roll  crusher 
with  35  feet  of  24-inch  elevator  and  granulator  and  four 
friction  clutches  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  have  orders  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  for  one  Little  Wonder  tile  machine  for 
Moran,  Ind.,  one  side-cut  automatic  cutting  table  to  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  one  side-cut  automatic  cutting  table  to  Aultman, 
O.,  one  Little  Wonder  tile  machine  to  Emme,  Ill.,  one  Little 
Wonder  brick  and  tile  machine  and  erusher  to  Eldorado,  Ill., 
one  Little  Wonder  brick  and  tile  machine  and  crusher  to 
Kirk’s  Station,  Ill.,  one  Little  Wonder  brick  machine  to  Byron, 
Mich.,  one  Intermediate  Wonder  machine  and  side-cut  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  table  to  Ionia,  Mich.,  one  Intermediate  Wonder 
machine  and  crusher  for  a  plant  in  Frankfort,  Ind.,  one  No.  3 
low  down  crusher  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  one  Little  Wonder  brick 
machine  and  side-cut  board  delivery  table  to  Toronto,  Can., 
one  side-cut  automatic  cutting  table  and  No.  2  open- 
top  pug  mill  and  other  clay-preparing  machinery  for  James 
Florey,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  of  whom  the  trade  journals  have 
been  publishing  so  much  about  in  the  past,  and  have  pros¬ 
pects  for  plenty  of  more  in  the  future. 


CANTON  NOTES. 


The  shale  paving  brick  factories  in  and  around  Canton, 
O.,  having  completed  necessary  repairs,  are  now  running  full 
time. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Royal  Brick  Company  and  the  Can¬ 
ton  Standard  Brick  Company,  whose  plants  were  recently 
burned  down,  will  be  rebuilt  and  in  operation  by  about 
June  1. 

Prospects  for  large  sales  of  paving  brick  were  never  bet¬ 
ter  at  this  time  of  year,  and  as  business  was  done  at  a  loss 
in  1894,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  better  prices  will  prevail  this 
season,  and  expenses  made,  at  least  If  there  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  paving  brick  in  the  country  who  made  any  money 
last  year  or  who,  in  reporting  to  the  income  tax  collector, 
shows  a  profit  on  which  the  2  per  cent,  tax  is  paid,  we  would 
like  the  photograph  of  such  person  or  persons,  and  will  agree 
to  frame  same  in  silica  alumina  and  magnesia. 


The  Sheridan  (Ind.)  Brick  Co.,  whose  works  were  burned  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  been  reorganized,  J.  C.  Adams,  who  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  company  since  it  was  first  organized, 
retiring  and  Mr.  O.  H.  Root,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm, 
succeeding  to  the  management  of  the  company’s  affairs.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  the  plant  has  begun  in  earnest.  All  the 
buildings  will  be  of  brick,  as  they  don’t  propose  to  have  any 
more  fires,  and  a  complete  Potts  outfit  will  soon  be  in  opera¬ 
tion.  A  Standard  steam  dryer  is  being  put  in,  and  they  hope 
to  be  ’  making  brick  by  the  first  of  May.  They  have  secured 
the  services  of  Sampson  Bones,  formerly  of  Wickliffe,  O.,  a 
practical  brickmaker,  who  will  keep  things  moving  at  the 
works.  Mr.  Adams  does  not  retire  from  the  brick  business, 
having  two  hand  yards  in  Indianapolis  that  will  prevent  him 
from  going  on  the  retired  list. 
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A  SPIRIT  VISITOR. 


BY  C.  H.  MELCHER. 


If  spirits  departed,  revisit  this  sphere, 

(We  know  'tis  a  thought  remarkably  queer) 

If  those  who  made  bricks  in  the  long,  long  ago, 

Can  return  to  the  earth  and  its  novelties  know, 

If  the  things  of  to-day,  in  a  brick-making  way, 

Could  be  seen  by  the  ones  that  have  long  passed  away, 
How  strange  to  their  sight  would  the  present  appear, 
How  odd  the  remarks  that  would  fall  on  the  ear. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  one  of  this  kind 
Comes  here  with  a  human  inquiring  mind. 


Recalling  the  scenes  of  the  long,  long  ago. 

The  kiln  with  its  shelters,  the  smoothly  rolled  floor, 

The  hacks  in  the  shed,  I  shall  never  see  more. 

The  mill  shed  and  wheels  and  the  pump  that  stood  near. 
The  rude  touch  of  time  have  all  made  disappear. 

And  the  little  frame  office  that  stood  at  the  gate, 

How  oft  I  have  sat  there  and  wrote  on  the  slate 
The  number  of  bricks  delivered  that  day, 

Like  myself  and  my  workmen  they  have  all  passed  away. 

The  wise  man  was  right — ’tis  a  pity  it’s  true — 

The  old  has  departed,  and  all  things  are  new. 

I’ll  away  to  my  Home,  that  never  can  change, 

Nor  seek  to  revisit  a  land  that  is  strange. 


With  a  courtesy,  common  to  brickmakers  now, 

He  is  greeted  at  once  with  a  shake  and  a  bow, 

As  the  office  so  clean  meets  his  wondering  gaze, 

He  thinks  of  the  kind  that  were  seen  in  his  days, 

And  the  clerks  sitting  round,  and  the  type  machine  too, 

He  is  puzzled  at  once  to  know  what  they  do. 

They  sit  on  their  chairs  like  finely-clad  sticks, 

He  vows  that  they  ought  to  be  piling  out  bricks. 

As  he  looks  at  the  books  that  in  number  are  great, 

He  thinks  of  his  own  blunted  pencil  and  slate, 

Of  his  old  little  book  on  whose  pages  appear 
All  the  brick  that  he  sold  for  year  after  year. 

Well — after  a  talk,  he  is  taken  around 
To  witness  the  wonders  that  cover  the  ground. 

At  the  sight  of  the  plant  he  is  led  to  exclaim, 

This  is  not  a  yard — you’ve  mistaken  the  name. 

’Tis  a  factory  sure — or  would  be  in  my  day, 

Who  would  think  of  such  structures  for  workers  of  clay? 
Why  the  money  you  have  spent  on  this  brickmaking  craze 
Would  have  kept  me  and  mine  to  the  ends  of  our  days. 

Do  you  call  that  a  kiln  with  a  cover  on  top? 

You  burn  them  with  oil — I  am  ready  to  drop. 

It  is  plain  to  my  mind,  that  by  using  this  oil, 

We  favored  a  roast,  you  favor  a  boil. 

’Tis  a  crazy  device  and  you  all  have  gone  daft, 

By  closing  the  top  you  have  shut  off  the  draught. 

A  down-draught  you  call  it,  a  great  modern  kiln, 

Will  you  please  show  me  water  running  up  hill? 

Are  the  boys  and  the  girls  that  reside  in  your  town 
By  some  mystical  process  all  growing  down? 

Does  the  sun  of  to-day  inhabit  the  sky? 

Have  you  days  that  are  wet,  and  days  that  are  dry? 

Or  have  you  so  changed  all  of  nature’s  decrees 
As  to  get  what  you  want  whenever  you  please? 

There’s  a  huge  bunch  of  metal  that  seems  to  be  moving, 
Now  that’s  to  grind  clay — by  Jove,  you’re  improving. 

No?  Your  clay  is  not  ground?  By  what  funny  tricks 
Can  such  a  black  monster  fabricate  bricks? 

Why  the  stuff  that  you  use  is  as  fine  as  the  flour 
That  was  baked  into  bread  for  the  boys  to  devour; 

’Tis  as  dry  every  bit  as  the  sand  on  the  mould, 

Or  that  on  the  clay  the  moulder  had  rolled. 

Is  it  true  you  make  bricks  without  any  water? 

And  does  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  mortar? 

Now  tell  me,  dear  sir — do  not  smile  when  I  say. 

Will  people  buy  bricks  that  are  made  in  that  way? 

They  are  fair  to  the  eye,  they  are  straight  I  am  sure, 

And  your  clay,  to  my  mind,  is  remarkably  poor. 

But  how  can  you  press  by  a  movement  so  brief. 

All  that  dust  into  shape,  why  it  passes  belief. 

Let  me  handle  one  please — but  why  tell  me  “beware,” 

“Do  not  grab  it  too  tight,”  “You  must  handle  with  care.” 

A  brick  dry  as  that,  made  by  my  hand  in  my  day. 

Would  not  break  with  such  usage— I  know  what  I  say — 

I  could  take  one  of  such,  and  without  any  fear, 

Mash  all  your  black  monster  could  make  in  a  year. 

It  surpasses  belief,  I’m  astounded  to  hear, 

By  these  funny  methods  you  make  all  the  year. 

Have  you  conquered  Jack  Frost?  Have  you  banished  the  rain? 
For  this  must  be  done  such  an  end  to  attain. 

Has  the  bricks  that  you  make  undergone  such  a  squeeze 
That  in  coldest  of  weather  they  never  can  freeze? 

It  was  thought  in  my  day,  and  not  without  reason. 

That  bricks  in  the  winter  were  quite  out  of  season. 

We  shut  up  our  yards  and  happiness  found 

’Mid  the  comforts  of  home  till  the  spring  rolled  around. 

You  smile  at  the  thought  of  such  idleness  here, 

Your  struggle  for  wealth  is  from  year  unto  year. 

You  yearn  for  a  million,  and  get  it  at  last, 

But  It  comes  when  the  time  to  enjoy  it  is  passed. 

You  have  everything  new,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
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ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

37,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.  111. 
I  ESTABLISHED  1859. 


Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Teleghone^Bulldln^,  ST.LODISJD. 
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Name.  Page. 

Brown,  F.  D . 452 

Columbia  Manufacturing  Co . 158 

Penfield,  J.  W . 539 

Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Co. ..459 

Simpson  Brick  Press  Co . 456 

St.  Louis  Iron  A  Machine  Wks. ..461 


Name.  Page 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  A  White  Co. 

. 454,  455 

Progress  Press  Brick  AMach. Co. 457 

U.  S  Brick  Press  Works . . 460 

Whitney,  H.  0 . 453 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 


Adrian  Brick  &  Tile  Machine  Co.525 

Anderson  F’dry  A  Mach.  Wks . 544 

Baird  A  Son,  H.  C . 522 

Bigelow,  A.  E  . 5'8 

Brewer,  H  &  Co . 523,  550 

Central  Machine  Works . 521 

Chambers  Brothel’s  Co . 449,  554 

Craycroft,  Benj . 518 

Drake’s  Standard  Much.  Wks . 526 

Eagle  Iron  Works  . 518 

Fisher,  Wm . 541 

Fletcher,  S.  K . 535 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 549 

Heiser  &  Co.,  J.  W . 547 

Kells  &  Sons . 522 

Michigan  B.  A  T.  Mach.  Co . 536 

Means  &  Co.,  Jas . 522 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co . 536 

Nolan,  Madden  A  Co . 514 

Ohio  Machine  Co . 521 


Penfield  &  Son,  J.  W  . 538,  540 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A . 537,  551 

W.  D.  Richardson  A  Co .  515 

Raymond  &  Co  ,  C  W . 511 

Schoellhorn- Albrecht  Mach.Co..518 

Stevenson  &  Co . 509 

Stedman’s  Machine  Works . 529 

Steele,  J.  C.,  &  Son . 526 

Tallcott  &  Co.,  W  E . 517 

Taplln,  Rice  A  Co  . 533 

The  Fate-Gunsaullus  Co . 546 

The  Frey-Shecklci  Co . 552,553 

The  Frost  Engine  Co . 545 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co . 536 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Mach. 

Mfg.  Co... . 542 

The  Decatur  Leader  Mfg.  Co . 548 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co . 513,  557 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co . 543 

Williams  &  Co.,  M.  F . 534 

Wiles,  A.  M.  &  W.  H . 529 


Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. 


Alslp,  Wm.  A  S.  H . 531 

Chambers  Bros  &  Co . 555 

Columbian  Pottery  &  Brick  Kiln 

Co . 516 

Conley  &  Wolfe . 530 

Eudaly,  W.  A . 463 

F.  Hundt  &  Co .  520 

Halgh,  H . 528 

J.  K.  Caldwell . 525 

Morrison  A  Co.,  R.  B . 462 

Morrison,  R.  B . 526 

Pike,  E.  M . 523 


Phillips,  S.  G . 520 

Reppell,  L.H . 531 

The  Huyett  A  Smith  Mfg.  Co . 465 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  A  Son  Co . 532 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co  . 466 

The  Sharer  Dryer  A  Const  ruction 

Co . ; . 450 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co . 464 

Wolff  Dryer  Co . 558 

Youngren,  P.  L . 532 

Zwermann,  Bargar  A  Co . 530 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


Arnold,  D.  J.  C . 524 

Borden,  Selleck  A  Co . 517 

Branch-Crookes  Saw  Co . 528 

Buck,  J.  A . 520 

Coldewe  A  Co.,  G . 525 

Carnell,  Geo . 527 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . 534 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . 527 

Mock  Bros . 528 

Mershon  A  Co.,  W.  B . 451 

McGraw’s  Bros.,  J.  A . 464 


Newton,  A.  H . 519 

Pickles,  Chas . 523 

Philip  J.  Spitz . 517 

Turner,  Vaughn  A  Taylor  Co . 519 

The  Ball  Bearing  Car  Wheel  A 

Mfg  Co . 527 

The  Harrington  A  King  Perfoi1- 

ating  Co .  4, 51 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co529 

Wagoner,  M.  V.  B . 522 


Miscellaneous. 


Bauer,  H.  C . 521 

Carlin’s  Sons,  Thomas . 535 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 521 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works522 

Evens  A  Howard . 517 

Fidelity  Fire  Brick  A  Fuel  Co. ..519 

Gardner  A  Dodge . 519 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . 526 

Ittner,  Anthony . 399 

International  Correspondence 

Schools . 518 

Jackson  Bros . 522 

Link  Belt  Machine  Co . 525 


Main  Belting  Co . 533 

Overman  Wheel  Co . 522 

Ravenscroft,  W.  S . 521 

Ropkey-Ballard  Engraving  Co. ..523 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  A  Son  Co . 532 

The  Union  Hardware  Co . 519 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co. ..523 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co . 520 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co . 520 

Valley  Iron  Works . 517 

Westbrook  A  Wells . 519 

Small  Ads.,  Wanted,  For  Sale,  Etc. 
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RAYMOND'S  ^',C„U 


oaytoniaN  No.  i  birick  machine. 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machinery  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


No.  1  COmPOUND  GEARED  PUG  JVULili. 


Uriels  Machines, 

Chitting  'Tables,  j 

Pug1  Mills,  f 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


Uisi  n  tegra  tors. 
Crushers, 

Dry  Dans, 
Re-Dresses  a £T8es° 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Frankfort,  Ind.,  is  going  to  put  down  brick  pavements. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  paving  all  the  principal  streets  with 
brick. 

J.  Martin  will  run  a  brickyard  at  West  Plains,  Mo.,  the 
coming  season. 

J.  Husband  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  W.  F.  Crouch, 
at  Sidney,  Ind. 

Meek  Bros.,  of  Utica,  Mo.,  will  start  a  brick  plant  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  that  State. 

C.  L.  Searcy  will  operate  a  tile  factory  at  Waco,  Ky.,  the 
coming  summer. 

It  is  rumored  that  Sliintown,  near  Itenovo,  Pa.,  is  to  have 
a  lire  brick  plant. 

The  Valley  Brick  and  Lumber  Co.  has  been  established  at 
Ardmore,  Ind.  T. 

Loveland,  Col.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickyard.  A.  G.  Coyken- 
dall  is  interested. 

L.  G.  Fellers,  Napoleon,  O.,  is  in  the  market  for  10,000 
wooden  brick  pallets. 

The  Ogden  Brick  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  sand-drying  stove. 

Brown  &  Cochran,  Phenix  City,  Ga.,  are  rebuilding  their 
brick  plant,  which  was  burned  down  recently. 

To  those  wanting  experienced  workmen  we  commend  the 
Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 

F.  M.  Blassingham  will  operate  a  brick  and  tile  factory 
at  Royal  Center.  Ind.,  this  summer. 

Green  Bros.’  tile  factory  at  Oakland,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  29th  ult.  The  loss  is  about  $5,000. 

Eureka  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  mcorporated  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

Isaac  Foreman,  of  the  firm  of  Foreman  &  Boyer,  Potts- 
town,  Pa.,  has  sold  his  interest  to  Aaron  B.  Trout. 

A  bed  of  clay  which  burns  a  light  buff  color  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Buchanan,  Mich.,  and  a  plant  will  be  erected  to 
work  same. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Henry  W.  Locke,  an  extensive  brick 
manufacturer  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  occurred  at  his  home  in 
that  city  March  21. 

The  name  of  the  Bridgeport  Vitrified  Brick  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  changed  to  the  New  England 
Vitrified  Pipe  Company. 

The  Brockway  Brick  Co.,  Fislikill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  have 
put  iu  three  new  machines  and  otherwise  improved  their 
plant,  thereby  increasing  their  capacity. 

A  subscriber,  writing  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  says  the 
yards  there  have  started  up,  with  a  fair  trade.  That  city  is 
to  have  a  new  dry  press  brick  plant  this  summer. 

C.  S.  Thompson,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  has  purchased  some  ad¬ 
ditional  machinery  for  his  brick  plant,  and  will  make  other 
improvements  with  a  view  of  enlarging  his  capacity. 

W.  B.  Montgomery,  Linden,  Ind.,  in  renewing  liis  subscrip¬ 
tion,  writes  that  he  is  operating  his  plant  to  its  full  capacity 
of  10,090  per  day,  and  does  no.  think  he  can  quite  supply  the 
demand. 

P.  B.  Hollett,  of  Arcadia,  Ind.,  called  recently  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  for  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  Arcadia  Brick  Co.  They 
are  putting  in  a  Potts  outfit,  and  want  a  good  thirty-horse¬ 
power  engine. 

The  large  contract  for  furnishing  the  enameled  brick  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Guaranty  Building,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded  to  the  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  of  Chicago. 

E.  R.  Harper,  of  Akron,  O.,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of 
that  city  by  a  plurality  of  over  1,000.  Mr.  Harper  is  Secretary 
of  the  Akron  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  and  has  before  served  the 
people  of  Akron  in  the  capacity  of  Mayor. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  secure  the  services  of  reliable,  com¬ 
petent  workmen.  The  dull  times  have  I’esulted  in  the  closing 
of  many  factories,  and  consequently  good  men  are  looking 
for  permanent  situations.  See  the  Wanted  columns. 

A.  S.  Livingood,  of  Everson,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  Scott- 
dale  brick  and  tile  plant,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  receiver  for  some  time,  and  will  put  it  in  shape  to  operate 
the  coming  season,  as  the  demand  promises  to  be  good. 

G.  C.  Stoll,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  looked  in  on  the  Clay-Worker  early  in  the  month.  He 
has  been  on  the  road  for  J.  W.  Heiser  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  and  says  business  generally  is  improving. 

William  Beam,  general  manager  the  Sheldon  (la.)  Brick  Co., 
writes  that  they  will  commence  operations  at  the  new  plant 
May  1,  and  that  the  prospects  are  very  bright;  in  fact,  they 
expect  to  dispose  of  their  product  as  fast  as  they  can  turn 
it  out. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  operate  the  plant  at  South 
Chattanooga  formerly  owned  by  Joe  Moore.  The  new  firm 
will  be  known  as  the  Tennessee  River  Brick  Co.,  and  will 
make  extensive  improvements  preparatory  to  manufacturing 
brick  on  a  large  scale. 

L.  J.  Kilborn,  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  paid  the  Clay-Worker  sanctum  a  visit  recently, 
and  reported  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition  at  the  Buckeye 
capital.  From  present  indication  they  will  be  busy  through 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

A  gas  explosion  occurred  at  the  works  of  the  Frankton 
(Ind.)  Brick  Co.’s  works  the  26th  ult.  The  explosion  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  fire  which  consumed  the  entire  plant,  involving 
a  loss  of  $4,000.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  plant,  Ezra  Court- 
wright,  was  badly  burned. 

The  Ironton  Brick  Co.,  of  Ironton,  O.,  have  placed  an  order 
with  the  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co.,  Cleveland,  for  one  of 
their  hot  air  brick  dryers,  and  before  the  Clay- Worker  goes 
to  press  again  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  able  to  report 
several  other  similar  sales. 

Augustus  Y.  Rawson,  until  recently  manager  of  the  Iowa 
Pipe  and  Tile  Works,  at  DesMoines,  la.,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  the  21st  ult.  Mr.  Rawson  was  an  old  resident  of 
DesMoines,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  tile  and  pipe  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Richqxond  (Va.)  Brick  Co.  is  erecting  down-draft  kilns 
and  putting  in  additional  machinery  at  their  Gayton  (Va.) 
plant  for  working  the  extensive  shale  deposit  existing  there. 
It  is  run  in  connection  with  the  large  Gayton  coal  mines, 
twelve  miles  from  Richmond. 

A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  paving  brick 
and  tile  is  to  be  erected  at  Twin  Bluffs,  a  suburb  of  Ottawa, 
Ill.  They  expect  to  put  in  improved  machinery  and  clay¬ 
working  appliances,  and  to  give  employment  to  fifty  men.  A. 
T.  Griffin  and  E.  V.  Johnson  are  interested. 

During  a  severe  windstorm  which  prevailed  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  last  month  a  barge  having  a  cargo  of  200,000  brick 
sunk.  The  crew  wras  rescued.  The  loss  on  the  barge  and 
cargo  is  estimated  at  about  $6,000.  The  kiln  sheds  of  Fowler 
&  Son,  at  Haverstraw,  were  damaged  by  the  same  storm. 

A  company  in  which  Dr.  H.  K.  Hartzell,  William  Roth, 
J.  K.  Mosser  and  Andrew  S.  Keck,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  are  in¬ 
terested  will  be  formed  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick.  They  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  contain¬ 
ing  a  superior  quality  of  shale,  and  will  erect  a  plant  to 
work  same. 

C.  McDermott,  Secretary  of  the  Wellington  (Ohio)  Machine 
Co.,  filled  our  easy  chair  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  “Mac” 
reports  a  very  marked  improvement  in  business,  recent  orders 
for  Monarchs  having  entirely  exhausted  their  stock  and  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  put  an  extra  force  of  men  at  work 
in  their  shops. 

H.  L.  Belden,  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Stoneware  Co.,  advises  us 
that  all  of  the  Canton  brick  manufacturers  are  running  full¬ 
handed,  and  that  his  company  is  do:ug  an  exceptionally  fine 
business,  making  shipments  all  ov<  \  the  United  States.  He 
says:  “We  make  ware  which  suit ;  the  market  and  gives 
satisfaction  wherever  used.” 

In  the  souvenir  edition  of  the  Morning  Union,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  is  an  article  by  Lewis  J.  Clark,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  clays  of  Washington.  He  says: 
“The  plank  pavements  which  now  disfigure  our  streets  will 
soon  have  to  give  way  to  more  permanent  paving  material. 
Brick  has  been  successfully  tested,  and  has  been  adopted  to 
[continued  on  page  514.] 
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A  Side  Cut. 


TO  TUB  J3HICJK  FRA.TBRAITY, 


HAS  been  found  from  experience  that  the  rotating  cutter  is  the  correct  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  to  build  an  Automatic  End  Cut  Brick  Table  for  every  day  contin¬ 
uous  use.  This  being  a  fact,  undoubtedly  a  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Cutter 
designed  on  the  same  principle  must  be  most  desirable.  We  have  refrained  from 
building  a  side  cut  automatic  cutting  table  in  the  past  for  the  reason  that  we 
were  sure  that  a  Rotating  Side  cut  Automatic  Cutting  Table  would  be  designed. 
It  has,  and  here  it  is.  We  beg  you  to  make  a  close  inspection 
of  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table,  which  is  very  similar  in  design 
to  the  now  favorably  well-known  and  world-renowned  End  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Cutter.  It  is  a 
rotating  cutter  with  eight  rocker  arms  each  carrying  a  wire,  which  is  caused  to  pass  through  the 
bar  of  clay  by  a  stationary  cam.  The  severed  brick  are  delivered  on  edge  to  the  off-bearing 


. . .  .  '  i ■  q.  ■  o. ,  ■ , , 


belts  which  separates  the  brick,  insuring  perfect  ends  and  one  perfect  face  on  each  brick.  The 
cutting  device  is  driven  by  the  bar  of  clay,  giving  it  a  continuous  motion,  dispensing  with  re¬ 
ciprocating  movements  complicated  clutches,  palls,  ratchets,  springs, .weights,  etc.,  which  require 
attention  and  repair  bills.  This  cutting  device  like  our  other  machinery,  comprises  simplicity, 
strength,  beauty  and  originality. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


CATALOG  FREE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINQS— Continued. 

the  exclusion  of  all  other  paving  material  in  more  than  two 
hundred  progressive  cities  and  towns  in  the  Eastern,  Central 
and  Mississippi  Valley  States.  Western  Washington  clays 
will  make  a  paving  brick  equal  to  the  celebrated  Galesburg 
(Ill.)  brick.  A  paving-brick  plant  located  here  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  pay  a  large  dividend  on  the  capital  invested.” 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.  remind  us  that  they  are  still  in  the 
line  with  their  improved  brick  machinery,  having  shipped 
three  entire  outfits  for  large  paving-brick  plants  during  the 
past  week,  two  to  Pennsylvania  and  one  to  Illinois.  Other 
and  smaller  orders  are  numerous,  and  business  seems  to  have 
resumed  its  old-time  activity. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  J.  G.  Leach, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Holly  Springs  (Miss.)  Stone¬ 
ware  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  stating  that  that  firm  is  going  to 
erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and  drain 
tile,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  prices  on  crushers,  dry 
pans,  presses,  engine,  boiler,  etc. 

W.  J.  Spear  and  R.  W.  Clark,  brickmakers  of  Toledo,  O.. 
recently  made  a  trip  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  new  kiln  erected  by  the  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.,  of  that  place.  On  their  return  home  they  stopped  off  at 
Washington.  D.  C..  and  signed  contract  with  P.  L.  Youngren 
for  a  similar  kiln,  to  be  erected  next  spring. 

F.  H.  Eggers,  President  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  in  a  recent  letter  says:  “The  outlook  in 
the  building  line  here  is  very  bright,  and  if  no  strikes  or  sim¬ 
ilar  disturbances  occur,  think  this  year  will  be  a  record- 
breaker  for  the  Cleveland  brick  manufacturers,  for,  while 
prices  are  down  now,  an  advance  is  anticipated  soon.” 

The  firm  of  Mock  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind.,  manufacturers  of 
brick  and  brick  machinery,  has  been  dissolved.  The  machin¬ 
ery  and  portable  rack  and  pallet  business  will  be  continued 
by  J.  F.  Mock,  the  senior  member  of  the  old  firm,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  wanting  information  relative 
to  an  improved  method  of  handling  soft  day  brick.  See  ad. 

We  introduce  to  our  readers,  on  page  525.  a  new  brick 
kiln,  the  invention  of  ,T.  K.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  best  known 
brickmakers  of  the  Northwest.  If  many  years  of  practical 
experience  in  making  and  burning  brick  count  for  anything, 
then  Mr.  Caldwell’s  kiln  should  be  carefully  investigated  by 
those  seeking  improved  methods  and  means  of  burning  pressed 
brick  and  pavers. 

The  strikers  at  the  Staten  Island  Terra  Company,  Spa 
Springs,  near  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  who  were  out  because 
the  company  had  failed  to  pay  them  their  wages  promptly. 


became  so  violent  that  the  sheriff  was  called  upon  for  pro¬ 
tection.  At  one  time  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred 
deputy  sheriffs,  all  well  armed,  were  on  guard  at  the  plant. 
The  men  have  now  gone  back  to  work,  and  it  is  thought 
there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 

A  new  automatic  side-cutting  table  is  now  on  exhibition 
and  operation  at  the  works  of  C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  of  Day- 
ton,  O.,  which  has  many  points  of  excellence,  that  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  parts  being  a  prominent  one.  The  table  cuts 
from  twelve  to  twenty  brick  at  a  stroke,  and  leaves  no  irreg¬ 
ular  brick  at  the  end,  measuring  the  column  in  an  exact  multi¬ 
ple  of  the  thickness  of  the  brick  each  time.  An  illustration 
of  the  table  will  appear  in  our  columns. 

The  plant  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.  is 
now  completed  and  ready  for  active  operations.  The  plant 
has  been  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  has  a  capacity  of  35,000  a  day,  and  will  furnish 
employment  to  about  fifty  men.  One  of  their  main  products 
will  be  hollow  building  blocks.  W.  P.  Blair,  Secretary  of  the 
company,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  ‘Tunning  the  plant  to  its 
full  capacity,  they  have  shale  enough  to  last  one  hundred 
years.” 

William  H.  Grueby,  President  of  the  Grueby  Faience  Co.. 
Boston,  looked  in  on  the  Clay- Worker  recently.  He  has  made 
quite  an  extended  trip  through  the  Central  States  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  machinery,  kilns,  etc.  His  company  will 
soon  add  the  manufacture  of  hollow  and  porous  fire-proofing 
to  their  other  lines,  and  they  want  the  best  and  most  modern 
equipment  they  can  secure.  They  now  make  a  large  variety 
of  glazed  and  enameled  architectural  terra  cotta  of  a  rare 
artistic  character. 

The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  write  that 
they  have  recently  supplied  one  of  their  hot  air  systems, 
which  is  used  for  drying  bricks,  terra  cotta,  pottery,  lumber, 
etc.,  having  a  very  large  capacity,  to  a  prominent  brick  and 
terra  cotta  company  in  England.  They  are  also  just  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  cable  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  ordering  a  system  for 
a  large  concern  engaged  in  the  making  of  brick  at  that  place. 
They  are  now  erecting  a  large  system  for  a  concern  in  Can¬ 
ada.  This  apparatus  will  be  used  in  drying  moss.  It  may 
interest  the  reader  to  know  that  this  moss  is  used  as  a  bed¬ 
ding  for  horses  and  other  animals,  and  it  has  a  very  wide  use 
besides,  in  a  general  way,  for  antiseptic  purposes.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  bed  of  moss  was  a  very  important  find,  indeed. 
This  material,  when  dried,  is  capable  of  absorbing  fifteen 
times  to  eighteen  times  its  dried  weight  of  moisture  and  vola¬ 
tile  properties  from  materials  with  which  it  is  mingled. 

Bargains  in  second-hand  machinery  are  offered  in  the 
WTanted,  For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 
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CEND  for  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
^  grator  made. 


Nolan, 
Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushvile, 


WE  have  six  ol  these  Machines 
for  horse-power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Brick  Machinery 


\\/  E  have  a  number  of  5,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


'l'") 


The  RICHARDSON  STC 

- - - - - --.  hopper 


For  Storing  and  Automatically  Feeding 

Pulverized  Clay  to  Pug  Mill  or  Dry  Press. 


Mfa> 

asmm^ 


Makes  tempering  easy. 

The  hopper  shaft  is  connected  by 
belt  to  pug  mill  shaft  and  operated 
by  the  same  clutch  pulley.  When 
pug  mill  is  running,  a  constant  uni¬ 
form  stream  of  clay  flows  from  Hop¬ 
per.  When  Pug  Mill  is  stopped,  not 
an  ounce  of  clay  leaves  the  Hopper. 
The  clay  is  not  forced  down,  but  falls 
by  gravity. 

We  have  been  using  this  Hopper 
for  nearly  a  year  and  would  not  be 
without  it,  as  it  enables  us  to  make 
more  brick  and  better  brick. 

For  further  information  of  the 
manner  of  constructing  clay  Hoppers 
and  the  advantages  of  using  them, 
see  our  little  book,  “HOPPERS  AND 
Feeders.” 


Watch  This  Page  Evepy  |VIonth  fop  Imppoved  JVIaehinepy. 


W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 


SOO  Cuyahoga  Building. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  aboutseven  words  make  a  line- 
Casli  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE.  One  F  D.  Cummer  Son  &  Co- 
Clay  Dryer.  No  4  In  good  order.  Only  been  in 
use  a  few  mouths  Messenger  &  Raney, 

3  tf  d  Fairfield,  Iowa 


\\T  ANTED— A  practical  man  to  manage 
W  a  dry  press  brick  plant.  Address, 
giving  references  and  salary  required. 

4  1  d  LOCK  BOX  618,  care  Clay-Worker. 


17  OR  SALE  CHEAP— One  Grand  auto- 
matic  soft  mud  machine,  rack  and 
15,000  pallets,  also  pug  mill.  Address 
42c  BOX  2225,  care  Clay-Worker. 


OR  SALE  CHEAP — Two  good  temper¬ 
ing  wheels,  used  but  little  and  in  good 


order. 

41c  Address  BOX  41,  care  Clay-Worker. 


1A  OR  SALE— Grand  automatic  soft  clay 
*  brick  machine,  almost  as  good  as  new. 
Will  sell  for  $100  cash. 

4  2c  BOX  6440,  care  Clay- Worker. 


17  OR  SALE  OR  RENT— 20-acre  yard  fully 
^  equipped  for  business,  in  live  city  of 
17,000  population.  Moderate  competition 
only.  Immediate  possession  if  taken  soon. 
Address 

4  1  d  REID  &  CAPPS,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 


\\T  ANTED— A  practical  brickmaker  with 
W  some  capital  to  take  stock  in  and 
operate  a  steam  brick  plant  in  central  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Location  cannot  be  excelled.  Ad¬ 
dress  LOCK  BOX  351, 

4  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


17  OR  SALE — Clay  crusher,  26-inch  letter 
“A”  cutters.  No.  65,  manufacutred  by 
Newell  Universal  Mill  Co.,  of  New  York; 
used  about  one  year;  in  first-class  order; 
cost  $650;  price,  $350  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond, 
Va.  Address 

4  If  d  BOX  414,  care  Clay- Worker. 

tj it  ANTED— Situation  as  superintendent 
YY  or  foreman  by  a  practical  man  in  fire 
brick,  common  and  pressed  brick,  soft  mud, 
stiff  mud  or  dry  clay  process;  an  expert  in 
the  manufacture  and  burning  of  vitrified 
street-paving  brick  from  shale.  Address 
41c  BOX  38,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


\\T  ANTED — Situation  as  foreman  or  man- 
W  ager  of  brick  works  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  reliable  man  of  many  years’ 
experience.  Understands  all  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  manufacture.  Can  furnish  best  of 
reference.  Address  MASTER, 

4  tr  Care  Clay-Worker. 


17  OR  SALE— In  order  to  close  up  an  es- 
1  tate  I  will  sell,  very  cheap,  a  brick¬ 
yard,  with  shed,  brick  machine,  boiler  and 
engine,  tools  and  all  attachments  and  im¬ 
plements  necessary  to  run.  Location  at 
Walton,  N.  Y.  A  splendid  chance  for  a  live 
man.  Must  sell.  LYDIA  B.  ADAMS, 

4  1c  Administratrix,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


TTf  ANTED — Situation  as  superintendent 
YV  or  foreman  of  brick  works.  Under¬ 
stand  every  detail  of  the  business  thor¬ 
oughly.  Can  give  satisfactory  reference  as 
to  character,  etc.  A  moderate  salary  will 
be  accepted  if  situation  is  permananet.  Ad¬ 
dress  DESIRE,  care  Clay-Worker. 

4  1  L 


17  OR  SALE — A  splendidly  equipped  dry 
.  press  brick  plant  in  New  England.  An 
abundance  of  good  clay  and  excellent  rail¬ 
road  facilities,  and  large  market  within 
easy  reach.  A  good  opportunity  for  anyone 
desiring  interest  in  a  first-class  pressed 
brick  works.  For  terms  and  reasons  for 
selling,  etc.,  address 

4  3d  ALICE,  care  Clay-Worker. 


"|7  OR  SALE— Less  than  one-half  price,  one 
JP  five-mold  Triumph  press,  one  nine-foot 
Eagle  pan,  engine,  boiler,  shafting,  pulleys, 
etc.,  all  complete,  but  little  used  and  as 
good  as  new.  Would  sell  press  and  pan  to¬ 
gether.  Big  bargain  if  taken  complete.  Ad¬ 
dress 

4  tf <5  p  BOX  39,  care  Clay- Worker. 


\\T  ANTED— By  practical  man,  situation 
VV  as  sperintendent  of  brick  and  tile 
works.  Southern  States  preferred.  Address 
41c  A.  B.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


4T7"  ANTED— A  place  as  foreman  or  burner 
W  toy  a  practical  brickmaker  and  burn¬ 
er.  Can  give  best  of  reference.  Address 
411  C.  M.,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 

17  OR  SALE  OR  TRADE — One  new  Quak- 
1  er  (H.  P.)  brick  machine  in  good  re¬ 
pair;  used  about  30  days.  Good  opening 
here  for  brickyard. 

4  1  lp  Address  BOX  40,  care  Clay- Worker. 

\\f  ANTED — To  purchase  a  lot  of  second- 
VV  hand  pallets  in  good  condition.  Ad¬ 
dress  NORTHERN  HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
BRICK  CO.,  10  North  laird  street, 

4  1  d  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

V \T  ANTED — A  man  conversant  with  the 
VV  French  and  German  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  roofing  tile  to  fill  position  of  foreman. 
Address 

41  d  BOX  723,  care  Clay- Worker. 


\\T  ANTED — Good  pressed  brick  setter  for 
YV  Eudaly  and  continuous  kilns.  State 
experience  and  wa^es.  Address 

LAPRAIRIE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

4  11  Laprairie,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

~\T  ALUABLE  ciay  property  for  sale  or 
V  lease.  Vitrified  paving  brick  now  be- 
ine  manufactured  on  adjoining  property 
and  shipped  to  Philadelphia.  Address 
4  1c  LOCK  BOX  172,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

17  OR  SALE — One  new  improved  Sword 
.  brick  machine,  one  been  used  two 
months,  and  one  Emmens  granulator.  Will 
sell  cheap  for  cash.  Aouress 
4  1c  J.  W.  M.,  care  Clay- Worker. 

O  ITUATION  WANTED— As  manager  or 
O  superintendent  of  paving,  dry  pressed 
or  common  stiff  clay  works;  thoroughly 
qualified;  reference  unquestionable;  extend¬ 
ed  experience.  Address 
31  d  BOX  42,  care  Clay-Worker. 

17  OR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP— Brick  and 
tile  works  in  soutnern  Michigan.  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  good  order  extra  good  c,lay  for 
making  fine  pressed  brick.  Good  demand. 
Price,  $4,000.  Address 

4 1  lp  J.  B.  &  J.  CO.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — One  40-horse-power  center 
crank  engine,  12x16  cylinder,  in  good 
order.  One  Potts  disintegrator,  almost  as 
good  as  new;  capacity  30  to  40  M;  will  sell 
complete  with  pulleys  for  $90.  Also  36  iron- 
bound  brick  molds,  size  814x414x214,  all 
sound,  $1  each.  C.  J.  HOLMAN  &  BRO., 

4  tf  d  Seargents  Bluff,  la. 

WJ'  ANTED— A  party  with  money  to  join 
YV  a  practical  man  in  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  Many  cities  and  towns  near 
need  brick  now,  and  none  are  made  within 
400  miles.  The  shale  makes  a  brick  equal 
to  Galesburg  or  Canton,  O.  This  is  a  rare 
chance  for  a  safe  and  immediate  paying  in¬ 
vestment.  Address  “PAVING  BRICK,’’ 

411  Care  Clay- Worker. 


Books  for  Brickmakers.^-* 

“BRICKMAKER’ S  MANUAL.”— Morrison 

and  Reep . $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  and  BURNING.”— J.  W. 

Crary,  Sr . 2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS.” 

Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVE¬ 
MENTS.”— Prof.  I.  O.  Baker . 50 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of  them  to  one 
address  for  $5.50.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  fill  orders  for  the  English  work  entitled  “THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED  BRICK,”  H.  Greville  Mont¬ 
gomery,  $2.00;  and  “PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  J.  J. 
W.  Billingsley,  which  treats  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
drain  tile,  $1.00. 


N  E  W  -AND- 


NO  WASTE  OF  FUEL,  LABOR 
OR  TIME. 

ALL  PERFECT  GOODS. 
THOROUGH  REGULATION  OF 
HEAT. 

OUTPUT  UNIFORM  AS  TO  TIME 
AND  QUALITY 


Ttie  Best  Kiln  For  Vitrifying 
Paving  Brick  and  Glazing.... 


NOVEL, 

T!1*  Columbian  Pottery 
•>j>]and  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY 
and  are  continuous. 

Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR 
to  and  from  the  fires. 

Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 

for  drying  and 
heating  air  for 
combustion. 

A  perfect  and 
reliable  factory 
Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Kiln  and  dryer 
combined. 

Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO..  D“tcHB,MA,dfr.5* 


MANUFACTURER  OF  j 

PATENT  STEEL  |1S1C  WIRE,  j 

Paterson,  N.  J. 


j.  spitz  * 


Manufactures  a  brand  of  music  wire 
ESPECIALL  PREPARED  for  BRICK  HAN- 
UPACTLRERS.  It  Is  very  hard,  very  tough  and 
very  smooth.  Send  for  prices  and  samples. 


no  NOT  BUY  A  -  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

SHOW  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on- Hudson,  N.  Y.w 


fMRE~BRICK-  1^  CLLAV  T",dLES. 

Sewer  Pipe  all  Slices. 

We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 

Write  for  prices. 

BVBNS  &  UOWA.RB, 

920  Market  Street,  -  ST.  L,OTIS,  MO. 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


Save  Coal 
Make  Money 


uipur 

33  I_3  Per  Cent. 


••••••••••••••••••• •••••••••••« 9 ••«••••<>  »««#•••« 
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Tile  and  Brick  Yards. 

For  handling  Coal,  Sand,  Clay,  Grain,  Tan-Bark, 
Cinders,  Ores,  Sawdust,  Lime,  Cement,  Shavings, 
Cot  ton -Seed,  etc. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Oo., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  ’24.  1SS7. 


Borden ,  delleclc  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Gentlemen — We  have  used  the  Harrison  Conveyor  for  the 
past  two  years.  It  takes  about  90  tons  ol  clay  per  day  from  our  dry  pan  and  distributes  it 
through  our  cellar.  Gives  good  satisfaction.  Yours  Truly,  IOWA  PIPE  &  TILE  CO. 


B0HDEJS1,  SEIdiECK  §  00.,  Mfrs.  and  Sole  Agents, 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  48  &  50  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 


17OR  SALE.  Miller  Hand  Press  for  repress- 
.  ing  standard  brick.  Size  of  l)le  K:„,4x4%. 
Only  used  short  time.  Price  $50  cash. 

Address,  W.  B.  Harris  <fc  Bro., 

2  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


EpOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Also 
entire  tilemskers  outfit  at  Melvin,  III  .  which 
may  be  operated  there  or  removed  therefrom. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

8  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED.  Situation  as  superintendent  by  a 
practical  man  in  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick,  fire¬ 
proof,  paving  brick.  Can  equip  and  run  thesame. 
Good  knowledge  of  men.  Good  references. 

41c  Address,  Box  23,  tare  "Clay-Worker.” 


T7t  OR  SALE! — One  No.  4  Brewer  brick  and 
X  tile  machine,  all  complete;  price  $100. 
One  20-horse-power  engine,  all  complete  for 
running  same;  $100  on  board  cars  here.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  GILLEN, 

4c  Cantrall,  Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 


I7OR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP— First-class  brick 
plant  35,000  daily  capacity,  best  distribut¬ 
ing  point  in  Western  Iowa,  good  established 
shipping  trade.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Satis¬ 
factory  reasons  given.  Address 
4  tf  d  Bank,  care  Clay-Worker. 


OR  SALE— Good  steam  yard,  including 
.  all  fixtures,  drying  sheds,  pallets,  kilns, 
etc.,  Creager’s  grand  automatic  machine 
and  pug  mill,  with  conveyor,  15-horse-power 
Atlas  engine,  etc.,  for  sale  cheap.  Address 
3  2  dm  FILE,  care  Clay- Worker. 


I7OR  SALE  CHEAP.  Complete  brickyard 
.  outfit,  consisting  of  two  Wi’es  Machines, 
two  Tempering  Wheels,  two  Sanders,  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Gearing,  Trucks  and  Barrows  ;  all  In 
first-class  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  con¬ 
solidation  of  yards. 

Mechanicville  Brick  Company, 

2  3d  Mechanicville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


17  OR  SALE— Half  interest  in  up-to-date 
^  new  brick  plant,  with  dry  press  and 
stiff  mud  machines,  dry  house,  ball-bearing 
cars,  down -draft  Kilns;  splendid  surface 
clay  and  maroon  fine  terra  cotta  material 
below,  100  feet  thick.  When  burnt  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  surface  of  brick  cuts  glass.  Send 
for  particulars  to 

4  1  d  C.  ORCHARDSON,  Quincy,  Ill. 


NOW  CLAYWORKERS  wanting  a 
cheap,  economical  and  satisfactory 
dryer  can  get  one.  The  undersigned  fur¬ 
nishes  plans,  estimates  and  services  for  the 
latest  improved  single-track  tunnel  steam 
brick  and  tile  dyer.  I  will  equip  same,  or 
parries  can  furnish  ears,  rails,  pipes,  them¬ 
selves.  For  further  information  address 
4  1c  P.  BATTEFELD,  Bucyrus,  O. 


17  OR  SALE— Potts  &  Co.  soft  mud  machin- 
L  ery,  consisting  of  a  brick  machine  with 
lot  extra  castings  and  twenty-four  good 
brick  molds,  a  sander  and  a  12x15  Erie 
steam  engine,  all  in  good  order.  Changing 
to  the  stiff  mud  process  is  the  reason  for 
offering  this  outfit.  Also  10,000  good  cypress 
brick  pallets.  Call  in  person  or  address  by 
letter  to  RIVERSIDE  BRICK  WORKS, 

3  2  d  Foot  Austerlitz  st.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


(J  ECOND-IIAND  MACHINERY— We  offer 
H  the  following  second-hand  machinery 
cheap  for  cash: 

One  Acme  brick  and  tile  machine. 

One  Hoosier  soft  mud  brick  machine. 

One  Hoosier  auger  brick  and  tile  machine. 
One  Brewer  brick  and  tile  machine. 

One  Terre  Haute  brick  and  tile  machine. 
One  Hoosier  crusher. 

One  Cunningham  automatic  cutting  table. 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 

4  t  f  L  Decatur,  Ill. 

17  OR  SALE  CHEAP— Four  brick  machines 
.  in  good  working  order,  one  Eagle  brick 
machine  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  per  day, 
one  Henry  Martin  machine  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  20,000,  one  Old  Reliable  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  10,000,  and  one  hand  re¬ 
press  with  10,000  daily  capacity.  Or  will  sell 
two  brickyards  complete,  with  sheds  and 
pallets  for  160,000  brick,  trucks,  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  carts  and  tools  of  an  kinds. 

CUMBERLAND,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 

4  3  d  bm 


tit  ANTED— A  practical  brickmaker  with 
Tf  little  capital  can  secure  an  immense 
bargain  in  the  Ittner  plant  at  Omaha.  Five 
kilns,  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000;  one 
Brewer  machine;  one  Hilton  horizontal  ma¬ 
chine;  dry  kiln,  capacity  500,000  ;  65,000  pal¬ 
lets;  40-horse-power  boiler  and  engine.  This 
plant,  without  ground,  is  cheap  at  $15,000. 
It  occupies  more  than  five  acres,  1%  miles 
from  the  postoffice,  worth  at  least  $15,000; 
$15,000  buvs  ground  and  plant.  Easy  terms. 
Address  HARDER. 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE.  Horse-power  brick  machine  in 
good  condition.  Fred.  H.  Brockett, 

1  tf  3p  North  Haven,  Conn. 


I7OR  SALE.  No.  8  Brewer  Machine  with  Pug 
_  Mill  attached,  in  flrst-class  order,  run  only 
two  months.  Full  set  of  duplicate  parts. 
Never  been  used.  For  particulars,  address 

V.  C.  Badham, 

2  3cm  Columbia,  S.  C 


I)ARTNER  WANTED— With  825,000  cash  to 
take  one-half  Interest  in  well  equipped 
plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff' mud  brick.  Capac¬ 
ity  of  dry  press  20,000  per  day;  capacity  of  stiff 
mud  machine  25,000  per  day  all  in  successful 
operation.  Excellent  trade,  both  water  and 
railroad  facilities,  abundance  of  clay  which 
burns  a  bright  red.  The  plant  is  situated  in 
a  rapidly  improving  town  in  Louisiana  and 
the  demand  for  the  material  is  In  advance  of 
the  supply.  Address  Paying  Investment, 

2s  tf  d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


rnO  NEW  BRICKMAKERS.  If  you  want  to  save 
JL  money,  and  make  money  by  making  brick, 
you  must  know  what  your  clay  will  do  under  the 
best  skilled  treatment.  If  you  will  send  a  genuine 
sample  of  your  clay  to  me,  say  15  to  50  pounds, 
freight  prepaid,  I  will  make  a  true  test  of  it  and 
send  you  a  sample  brick.  If  you  want  a  kiln 
made,  set  and  burned,  after  I  know  your  clay  to 
be  good,  I  will  make  and  burn  a  kiln  for  you  on 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon  before  I  take  your  case. 
No  test  and  opinion  of  clay  will  be  made  for  less 
than  five  dollars.  Address,  J.  W.  Crary,  Jr., 
Bluff  Springs  Fla.  Refer  to  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr. 

10  tf  d 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Vandalia  Line  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  to  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the 
National  Educational  meeting  in  July. 
See  that  your  tickets  read  via  this  line. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Architectural  Drawing  and  Designing; 
Mechanics;  Mechanical  Drawing ;El<  c- 
tricity;  Iron  Work;  Steam  Engineer¬ 
ing  (Stationary,  Marine,  Locomotive 
Railroad,  Bridge  and  Municipal  En¬ 
gineering;  Plumbing;  Heating;  Min 
ing;  Prospecting;  English  Branches 
Courses  begin  with  Arithmetic. 
Send  for  free  circular,  stating  sub¬ 
ject  you  wish  to  study, 


'WltMMK  lU/nia^ 


The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 


Scranton,  Pa. 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 


One  Horse  Power.  Capacity  12,000,  10,500  and  6,000 
per  day.  Least  requirements  necessary.  Trucks  and 
moulds  furnished.  All  machines  set  up  and  started,  pur¬ 
chasers  are  not  required  to  pay  for  them  until  they  do 
good  work.  For  particulars  address 

A.  E.  BIGELOW,  Spaulding;,  Ill. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

“NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


The 


CRAYCROFT 


RE-PRESS  + 

BRICK  PRESS 


FOR  RF.-PRESSINU  RED  AMD  FIRE  BRICK. 


This  Re-press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
Is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  Is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  poweranddur- 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  Is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  111. 
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GHRPIPIOK  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Manager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.INI.  Y. 


FACTS. 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works  of  this  City  and  have  for  sale  the  en¬ 
gine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys,  belting, 
brick  machines,  disintegrators,  screens  and 
elevators,  pipes,  doors  and  frames,  bearings 
and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up  four  complete 
kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers,  brick  trucks, 
wheel  barrows,  and  about  5,000  feet  of  light 
rails  and  miscellaneous  tools.  We  will  sell  the 
entire  plant,  whole,  or  in  part.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  if  you  need  anything  In  the  above 
line  and  we  will  give  you  low  prices.  Address 
Scuoellhork-Ai.hkecht  Machine  <  o., 
s  tr.l  (510  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  is  a  Fact 

That  the  most  extensive  line 
of  Fire  Brick  made  in  the 
West  is  made  at 

FULTON,  MO. 


The  TURNER, VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

General  Machinists. 

Clayworking;  Ma¬ 
chinery  a  specialty. 


Builders  of  Double  Acting,  Direct  Steam,  Brick 'Press 


Write  for  Catalogue. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


Fiiislily  Fire  Brick  &  Fuel  Go. 

^CHICAGO  OFFICE:==2I9  Washington  St. 


Patent  Brick 
Squaring  Device. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  favor.  Any 
brickmaker  running  a  pallet  system  yard 
can  appreciate  its  merits.  This  device  is 
used  to  square  face  of  bri<  k  when  the 
mud  runs  soft.  A  good,  smart  boy  or 
man  can  square  20,000  brick  or  more  per 
day,  assuring  good  shape  in  kiln.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  on  the  market. 

For  further  information  address 

GARDNER  &  DODGE, 

Box  97.  Brightwood,  Mass. 


4000  TO  8800 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWEH. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(3L.OXJ3D’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  "Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  wTill  pump  water  containing  mnd,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


COI-.OIESIIF’IC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


BRBB! 

To  Christian  Endeavors 

POCKET  GUIDE 
.  .  .  and  MAP  of 

The  Convention  City. 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Big 
Four  Route  have  issued  a  very  convenient 
'  and  attractive  Pocket  Guide  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
•all  members  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  who  will  send  three 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  mailing  charges 
to  the  undersigned.  This  pocket  Guide 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
the  Society  who  contemplates  attending  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  as  it  shows 
the  location  of  all  depots,  hotels,  churches, 
institutions,  places  of  amusement,  prominent 
buildings,  street-car  lines,  etc.,  etc.  Write 
soon,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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AIN  IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 


WE  have  had  many  years  experience  in 
building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tl i e  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 

F.  HUNDT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


i 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Incomparable  Economy. 


VANDUZEN s;ir 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pnmp  Guaranteed. 

lO  SIZES, - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour, 
osf  $7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  C0-, 

102  to  108  P.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake <fe  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Infliana.  dnM  Wssln 

RAIL,  WAV. 

Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR.  SPRINGFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


leave. 

Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.25  pm 

Fast  Express .  11.20  pm 

ARRIVE 

East  Express . 3.30  a  m 

Accommodation  .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


U.  S  Pat.  Aug.  10,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891  No  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,020. 


ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONEY 

HEATING. 

No  “Back  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “still  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  ruu  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes!! 

The  fane  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  may  i  e  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  fr*  m  users  obla  ning  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  AeT.,ZL,  161  Grand  St..  Pahway.  N  J 


J.A.  BUCK'S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOIL1) 


SANDING  WHINE. 


BUCK  WINS. 


Buck’s  Title  to  Patent  No. 
301,087  sustained  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
Nov.  7,  1894,  in 
Newton  vs.  Rider. 


Purchasers  of  B  ck’s  ma¬ 
chines  cannot  be  sued  by 
Newton. 

All  othei  patents  formerly 
owned  by  the  Newtons  were 
sold  at  a  Receiver’s  sale  and 
are  now  owned  by  J.  A.  Buck, 
who  is  also  the  only  party 
authorized  to  use  a  spring- 
controlled  feed- rack. 

Those  who  purchase  Cham¬ 
pion  machines  from  any  party 
other  than  J.  A.  Buck  render 
themselves  liable  to  a  suit  for 
infringement  and  damages. 


I 


J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  St.,  COHOES,  N.  Y. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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W.  S.  Ravenscroft, 

I  OCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  Information  furnished. 

•  Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

*  •  You  have  clay  suitable  for  bufl  brick  right  at 

your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 

W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E.,  Ridway,  Penn. 


■*>  .. 


This  cut  shows  our 
double  die  machine, 
which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  simplest  and  best 
repress  on  the  market. 

It  is  no  experiment,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  use  over  two 
years  with  best  results. 
Will  do  same  work  as 
others  of  twice  the  size 
and  cost. 

For  particulars  address 


Central 

riachine 

Works, 

236  Abbey  Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENTRAL 

Brick  Repress 


Th6  “AJAX”  Brick  Mhchihe 


MAiTUFACTTJRED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

liliddleport,  OI1I0. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  Is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  In  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  It  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  Imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


'ACT  URCO  BY 


fkv.  1  uiuu  01  .» 

Ohio  machine 

MlDDLEPORT.O 


OHIO  MHCHIN9  CO., 

We  manufacture  the  Orant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  nachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  1V/T  -i  H  H  1  cmrirt  r~\  V'w  4 
and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  )  IVIlUUiepOrt,  AJIllO 


TO 


iJii 


DESIGNER 

^WOODEHGRAVER. 


1 at 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM,  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR  - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 


Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement.  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Y  AND  All  A  LINE. 

*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  8:00  am  *  7:00  pm 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:80  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 .  *12:40  pm  *  2:45  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tiou.. !  4:00  pm  110:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and,T.  H. 

points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


....  SHORT  LINE  n, 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

GUEST  AND  NORTHUJEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  Q.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY, 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 

n.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


Single  81  Duplex  Pumps. 
/\orizo^tal  and  Vertical  Pu/v\p;>. 

Jtesr'Desi^rv  &  Workmanship. 

Prizes  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 


SLIP  BLHT  ( s  1  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  in  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


ALL  FOR  sc.! 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DAISY. 

THE  RACES  ON  THE  NEVA. 

THE  PLAYERS  AT  CHESS. 
ETCHINGS:  AFTERWARDS. 

The  MAN  WHO  WAS  NEVER  FOUND. 
AN  ORIGINAL  ASSESSOR. 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


And  other  sketches  are  to  be  found  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Chanddee  Book  published  by 
the  Passeuger  Department  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R. 
R.  Only  a  few  copies  left.  Send  in  your  ad¬ 
dress  and  5c.  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  you 
same  day  order  is  received.  Address  Chanddee 
Department,  C.  II.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

ALL  FOR  5C. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inch 
Pipe  Inolusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

j^Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville)  Ohio. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers.  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Tears*  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  IS  rick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 %  up  to  10  inches. 

*®"For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELIaS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


OTSTT-A-IRIO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 


Manufacture 


CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 


Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS 

ETC. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Cible  ad  Sp  till  Chaus. 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

rOR  HANDLING  MATERIAL  OF  ALL  BINDS 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

Por  long  a.  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFC  rn.  ■63w.,hingto„st.,  n.  v. 

ColumbUSf  Ohio,  Bond  for  Catalogue.  • 


flore  Than  » .000  Now  Stand  as 


Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  .Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  a.  M.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


CHeqoa.  III.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


•  ••• 


Patented  Apii)  13,  1880,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  "  1891. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  machines, 

PUGMILLS,  REPRESSES, 

Stone--Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCf\S, 

. ENGINE-SAND  BOILERS, . 

C0/v\PLETBBRICI\0RT  I  |,E  OUTf  ITS 


By  using  the  IDEAL  DOOR  all  evil 
effects  of  exterior  air  currents  are  obviated. 

Increased  percentage  of  high  grade  brick  and 
of  uniform  color. 

Economy  in  fuel  consumption. 

Absolute  control  of  fire  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Address  for  particulars  and  cost, 

CHARLES  PICKLES,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


BETWEEN 


Indianapolis, 

Cleveland, 

Buffalo, 

iVew  ^  o  rlc 

and  Boston 

“The  Knickerbocker  Special,” 

Through  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley, and 
down  the  Hudson  River  into  Grand  Central 
Station,  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

WITHOUT  FERRY  TRANSFER. 


Choice  of  Magnificent  Trains  Daily  to 

St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Peoria,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  Springfield,  Columbus, 
Benton  Harbor. 


Through  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  between 

Indianapolis  and  Washington 

via  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 


H.  M.  BRONSON,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent, 

Indianapolis. 

E,  0.  McOORMIOK,  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traf.  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
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ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  .South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

COAL  FIELDS  and  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


oRiGirmii  nr  design. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
_ Operate. 


New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


(  )|ew  Repress 

lip  XO  DATE. 


For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  giveD 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


DDipff  mnin  dq  fa?. 

DrflulV  IIIUULUu. 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  Ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices, '/stating  about  sizes 
desired/ 


6 1 Brick;  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  ITachine  Hold. 


—  CINCINNATI  • — 

INDIANAPOLIS  ,00  ^fON  (0g  ~ 

cm6*  DA*  ToP  PETRory 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withonl  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  vie 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


riETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  • 

••• 


ADDRESS, 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

New  London,  Ohio. 


p  j-he: 
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EWE  tfc  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


"“•.nb  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Hould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Sixty  Si.,  Plllwaukee,  Wls. 


LiNK'BELTWCHINERYCO. 

ENGINEERa^FOUNDERS- MACHINISTS 

HICAGO,  A. 

CITY  <A/ES  OFFICE.  21  &  lb  S.  JEFFERSON  ST 
NEtff  OgkEANS,  316  A  3Ne  ST.  CHARLES  ST. 

LINK-BELT  LAMpfi  SIZING  MACHINERY 

FOR  CLASSES  OF 

FREIGHT.  CEREAi^etftES.  RAW  h  MANUF'R'D.  PRODUCTS. 

Special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 


’’Standard"  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves. 
Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO..  Philadelphia  &  NewYork 


Solid  Train  Between 

SainHisky  and  Peoria 

—and — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

^No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger . 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m. 

*Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FRONT  OS  PRESSED  BRICK  DUD  VITRIFIED 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


jpg 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 

The  Caldwell 


STDEET-  PflIIIRB  BRICK. 


and  Best  in 

Patent1  Kil_n. 


I\.  CALDWJBIsIv,  3» 9  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn , 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTING;  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 

ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 

“Built  From  the  Ground  Up 

We  make  a  speciatly  of  extra  heavy  stiff  clay  Brick  Machines,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulators,  Pug  Mills,  Dis¬ 
integrators  and  all  brickyard  appliances,  including  our  New  Percussion  Screens,  the  latest  and  best  device  for  screen¬ 
ing  clays,  limes,  cements,  etc.,  etc.  If  you  are  using  a  dry  press  you  can’t  af- 

ford’to  be  without  one. 

•* 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Estimates  on  complete  plants  furnished  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly. 

Drake’s  Standard  Machine  Works, c'  T‘  “roprifior, 

298  and  300  Jackson  Boulevard,  GhiCOZ£Of  Ill. 


]-1ot  phooR  Dryer  .  MORRISON  PLAN. 

RESULT  OF  25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

I  receive  many  requests  from  brick  manufacturers  for  plans  and  instructions  for 
building-  these  dryers.  Having  gotten  up  complete  detailed  plans,  I  am  now  ready  to 
furnish  them,  together  with  needed  instructions,  to  parties  wishing  to  put  in  these  cheap 
but  excellent  dryers.  For  further  information  address 

P.  O.  Box  335.  R.  B.  ITORRISOR,  Rome,  Ga. 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Bufner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent,  in  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  0., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  Harket.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


THE  p  SOOTH 


your  X  Machine  with 
as  one  could  wish. 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  New  South  X 
and  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  an  d  Steam  Dies,  also  W 1  nding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Et  c.  _ 

Extraat  from  Col.  d  C.  StHbling’s  Letter  doted  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4tb,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 
h.  p.  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 


The  New  South  XX. 


J.  C.  STR1BLING. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

R&TT&R  A.N1J  aiBA.iriU*  Til  A.  IS  CAST  IRON. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


RHP  iv/rpv  CHA1N  BBLT1NG 

1  .  11.  C.  1V1C  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  x'_"PIiIANCE8  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  unift  rm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 

Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


••'Send  for  Olroular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve 

moot  requires  less  powar  to  run  than  the  old  stylo  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  pier  cent,  cheaper. 
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Brick  Mould  liners 


YOU  are  standing  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO’S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Branch-CrooKes  Saw  Go. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FOR 

HANDLING 

BRICKS. 


the  mock  Forums  Rack  and  Panel  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling- 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 


IX  SAVES  LABOR 

What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
Is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion.  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  LUey  are  tossed  to  setter. 
I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration.” 


WE  are  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


MOCK  BROS.,  Muncie,  Ind. 


New  System  or  Kiln 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF  BRICK.. .ESPECIALLY  THE  FINEST  FRONT  BRICK, 
ENAMELED,  PAVING,  ETC.,  TERRA  COTTA,  PIPES . 

COMBINES  the  advantages  of  a  down-draft  fired  from  the  sides,  and  the  economy  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  which  is  fired  from  the  top,  but  differs  from  all  the  latter  type  in  not  having 
„  Coal  fed  amongst  the  Brick,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  cause  of  the  continuous  kiln 
not  being  more  extensively  used  for  the  burning  of  the  higher  grades  of  brick,  etc. 

By  its  small  cost  in  construction,  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  operation  it  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  old 
and  present  systems  of  continuous  and  other  kilns.  The  largest  per  cent  of  clean,  straight  and  thoroughly  annealed 
paving  bricks  are  produced  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  300  lbs.  to  1000  bricks. 

The  kiln  is  built  in  compartments,  the  number  and  size  of  which  are  arranged  according  to  the  capacity  required, 
the  latter  being  practically  unlimited,  a  special  feature  in  this  kiln  is;  one  compartment  can  be  filled  with  paving  bricks, 
another  fire  bricks,  another  common  building  brick,  another  enameled  brick,  tiles,  pipes,  etc.,  each  chamber  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  burnt  from  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side . Whilst  its  operation  is  simplicity  itself,  it  is  the  most  economical 

and  effective  kiln  on  the  market,  only  requiring  one  man  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night,  and  can  be  fired  with  either 

coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas . This  kiln  is  the  result  of  a  long  number  of  years’ hard  study  and  costly  experiments,  every 

opportunity  will  be  given  anyone  to  see  it  in  operation.  For  further  particulars  address 

// .  HA.IGU,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Haighs 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOK. 

This  Kiln 
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STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog: 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


StedniaD  S  Foundry  &  Miito  Works. 


Aurora,  Ind. 


^TIE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES*- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES. 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


IN  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
*  another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  the'following’brickmakers: 


F.  h.  Eggers, 

C.  Q.  Barkwell, 

Standard  Brick  Co., 

Peter  Cullen, 

Collinwood  Brick  Co, 

Cleveland  Brick  Co., 

Canadian  Copper  Co., 

George  Gyun, 

Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 

Write  them,  Then  ns. 


8tyus  2». 


WALWORTH  RUIN  FOUNDRY  CO .  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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OVED 


PATENTS 


N?  V? 7,993  ,  JUNE  SS.  1892- 
N?  477,994,  JUNE.  28.  (892  . 
N5487,m,NOV.29.I892  . 

N?  491 ,037 ,  JAN  .31 . 1893 . 
N?49f  .038  .JAN  .31 1893 


OFFICERS: 


David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo. 


J.  M.  WOLFE,  GEN’L 
Tarkio. 


W.  F.  Rankin,  secy  and  treas, 
Tarkio,  Mo. 


M’G’R, 

Mo. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


AND  A  PROFIT  consumfp  ...  VO\j  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


•• 


WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


Zwertnann.  Bargar  &  Co 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 

THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN  —  — — . 

Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany, (Belgium,  Italy,  Etc. 

THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  director  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  be  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series, and  each  with  the  chimney, —the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be,,  drawn  over  Into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  Is  simplified,  but  the  same  also  operated 
at;a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent,  fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 


Dr.  P.  Jochum  s  Continuous  Kiln. 

{Ring  oven' System.) 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  IN  U.  S. 

This  kiln  is  far  superior  to  all  other  kilns  of  the 
ring  oven  system,  for  the  production  of  brick,  lime, 
cement, etc., in  large  masses, and  at  the  same  time  of  good 
quality.  All  kilns  (ring  ovens)  of  the  present  period 
make  it  necessary  for  achimney  to  be  built  in  the  centre, 
while  with  our  system,  one  chimney  will  do  service 
for  two  kilns.  This  kiln  occupies  four-fifths  of  the 
space,  consumes  less  coal,  and  requires  20  per  cent,  less 
building  material,  than  either  Hoflman’s  kiln,  or 
others.  There  are  nineteen  chambers  to  each  kiln, 
withajyearly  product  of  7,000,000  bricks.  The  above 
mentioned  kilns  are  no  experiments;  both  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest  Portland 
cement,  and  brick  factories  in  Europe. 

For  stile,  or  royalties  given  on 

Dr.  P.'Jochum’s  Iron  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  best  paving  brick  having  been  manufactured  up 
to  the  present  date.  The  same  has  undergone  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its 
degree  of  hardness  according  to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.). 

This  brick  can  be  manufactured  with  any  ordinary 
clay.  Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERflANN,  BARGAR  &  CO.,  No-  1Q23  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  rid. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN^ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving 


Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENHRD,  ILL. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  iu  wmen 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Dp-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRIOK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TESTn^nonsri^XjS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  J 
Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  bad  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL. 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  -f  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Cummer  Direct  Heat 

Brick  and  Tile  Dryer, 

Does  away  with  steam  pipes  and  boilers.  Air  can  be  delivered  to  tunnels 
or  dry  rooms  at  any  temperature  from  ioo  degrees  F.  to  450  degrees  F.  re¬ 
liably  and  cheaply.  A  rapid  dryer  and  a  saver  of  fuel. 


Cummer  Direct  Heat  Apparatus, 

Can  be  applied  to  any  system  of  tunnels  or  dry  rooms  at  small  cost.  Your 
fuel  bill  can  be  reduced  from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 


Cummer  Clay  Dryer, 

Too  well  known  to  comment  upon. 

Write  for  Particulars, 

The  p.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co., 

613-616  The  AFeade,  CIiEVEIiAflD,  OHIO. 


YOUNGRENS  “KB” 

— MAS  PROVED 

An  Unparallel  Success.... 

....Wherever  It  Has  Been  Tried. 

I F  EVERY  Brickmaker,  that  feels  the  necessity  of  improving  his  pres- 
*  sent  system  of  burning,  would  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  investing  money  in  an  enterprise  full  of  uncertainties 
and  contingencies.  The  wide-awake  managers  of  this  firm  have  for 
some  time  past  been  investigating  the  continuous  system  of  brick  burn¬ 
ing,  and,  being  determined  to  get  the  “best,  or  non-at  all,’’ have  spent 
considerable  time  in  examining  the  various  kilns  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice  and  have  also  had  samples  of  their  own  brick  burned  in  them  to 
determine  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  kilns,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  correspondence. 


Samuel  Ross,  President.  John  Miller,  Treas  and  Man. 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 


Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W. 
10th  and  F.  Streets,  N.  W. 


manufacturers  of  all 
Kinds  of  brick. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25, 1894. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Ga., 


It  works  Equally  as  Well  in  the  Sunny  South  as 

in  the  Far  West. 

W.  E.  McCOY,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10th,  1894. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 


Dear  Sir— We  accept  your  terms  on  kiln  and  desire  to  have  you 
commence  the  construction  of  one  16  chamber  open  top  kiln  for  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  Investigating  several  continuous  kilns  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  yours,  as  you  gave  us  the  best  burned  brick,  both  dry 
pressed  and  stiff-mud,  we  ever  saw  burned. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  you  burned  for  us  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  su¬ 
perior  both  In  color  and  hardness  to  any  we  have  ever  been  able  to  burn 
in  our  down-draft  kiln,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  have  the  best 
kiln  in  the  market.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brtck  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

By  Jno.  Miller,  Treas. 

This  kiln  is  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Brickmakers  visiting  the  National  Capital  during  the  coming  season  to 
call  and  examine  this  kiln  in  operation. 


It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  built  and  tested  an  eighteen  chamber  open  top  continuous  Kiln, 
which  proved  a  success.  He  having  far  exceeded  his  guarantees  in  re¬ 
gards  to  quantity  of  fuel  necessary.  He  burned  six  chambers,  contain¬ 
ing  180,000  brick,  with  150  lbs-  of  slack  coal  per  thousand  brick;  over  95 
per  cent,  being  hard.  In  this  same  test  was  probably  20,000  press  brick, 
burned  quite  as  well  as  it  would  have  been  possible  in  any  kiln;  they 
were  No.  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  kiln  superior  to  his  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  Respectfully,  W.  E.  McCoy. 

These  open  top  continuous  kilns  which  I  now  construct  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  superior  to  any  arched  kilns,  embody  new  and  peculiar  features 
to  which  is  due  the  unparallel  success  of  the  kilns  on  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Aside  from  this  the  open”top  kiln  is  of  very  moderate  cost  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  times  the  durability  of  any  arched  kiln.  It  affords  very 
material  advantages  over  arched  kilns  in  the  setting  and  emptying,  etc., 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  further  particulars,  estimate, 
cost,  etc.,  Call  ou,  or  address 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  491  N.  St.,  Southwest,  Washington  »  C.  Oakland,  Cal.) 
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“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

- ^SxS>vS>'iS>iS*'©5' - 

The  New  York  Steam  Co. 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1893. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.,  1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circumstances— our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  steam  bath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us.  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  TIME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  24  inch  8  ply - — 

- - 

Hanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRT  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 

potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
ORDERS 
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WlIiLilAJVtS’ 


ChflYttlORRlRG 

^DVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
c  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving-  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
d  1  a  m  e  t  e  r 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48 in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


22EJ2  M  F  WILLIAMS  fr  CO..  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— IK . YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, '^about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
jatalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mun 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


008  West  Center  Street* 
MARION.  OHIO. 


STYLE  C— K  YD 
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OUR  SPECIALTY. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 

Of  Every  Description. 

- -+■ - « - + - *"» 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS, 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES, 

DERRICKS  AND  DUMP  CARS. 


Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


One  1% yard  Marion  8team  Shovel.')  f Twenty-one  Dump  Cars. 

One  1!4  yard  Bucynis  f  IN  STOCK:  •<  Seven  Standard  and  Narrow  Guage 

One  %  yd.  Little  Gian  “  “  j  (.  Locomotiv*  s. 


I 


F  YOU  WHNT 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all  round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse  power, 
at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the  times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over  1,000  in  use 
all  over  the  country. 

••^•LATEST  IMPROVED 

BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shefting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue  just  out,  giving  full  information. 

The  Monarch  Machine  will  be  in  operation  at  Cleveland  during  the  coming  Convention,  and 
we  invite  all  parties  interested,  to  witness  its  work  while  there. 


Fletcher  &  Thomas, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA . 


S.  K.  Pletcher,  Successor. 
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flEtUEULi  IMPROVED  CLiflY  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running-  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  ola.  /  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
«r»iah  .uccesfiniy  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the*wMtage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

uaed  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  HULL  CO  •t  2<S  Cortland  and  21  ^ey  Streets,  New  York.O.S.fl. 


For  catalogue,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  address  the  manufacturers, 


HICHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  th  f  ^ 

MACHINE  CO., 


MORENCI,  MICH. 


"ELI  IMIf 

Manufactured  in  Three  Sizes 

For  Met,  Tilt,  How  Blocks, 

- *«■  ETC.  +&■ - 

“ELI,”  Capacity  75,000  Brick  or  over  in  10 
hours. 

“ELI,  Jr.,”  Capacity  35,000  Brick  or  over 
in  10  hours. 

“LITTLE  ELI,”  Capacity  20,000  Brick  or 
over  in  10  hours. 

Capacity  in  3-in.  Tile,  $  the  above  amount. 
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Disintegrators. 


■PATENTED, 
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Made'  in(r  any  size  desired,  having  capacity  from  15  to  150  M.  Brick  per  day. 


PATENTED  AUGUST  27,  1888. 
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Write  the  Manufacturers  for  Terms  and  Prices. 
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C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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PENFIELD  PUG  MILL  and 


PENFIELD  DISINTEGRATOR, 


All  of  which  have  been  shipped  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 


Hon.  F.  H.  EGGERS,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


The  new  President  of  The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  used  a  Penfield  Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine  for  4  years 
and  made  upon  it  27,000,000  brick.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says, 

“The  most  perfect  machine  I  have  used  is  your  Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine.”  Further  com¬ 
ment  would  seem  not  only  unnecessary  but  superfluous.  Look  it  up  before  you  buy. 


Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine. 


The  PENFIELD  GRNV  m  N  cf  Ml  LLS 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  =  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


/J=Mold  Dry  Press 
^  for  Kraatz  Es= 
tate,  Milwaukee. 


^TOCK  Brick  Ma= 
^  chine  Outfit  for 
Burnham  Bros.,  Mil= 
waukee. 


-That  Just  Show  How  the  Wind  is  Blowing. 


Messrs.  BURNHAM  BROS., 


The  well-known  brick  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee,  decided  to  put  in  machinery  for  making 
sand-molded  brick.  After  fully  investigating  the  leading  machines  on  the  market,  they  placed 
their  order  for  the  outfit  that  will  do  them  the  most  good,  namely  a 


PENFIELD  UPRIGHT  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINE, 


(Special  Clay-Grinding  flillO 


ARE  meeting  with  a  most  cordial  reception,  especially  from 
those  who  were  previously  compelled  to  use  chaser  mills 
in  preparing  their  clay.  The  Akron  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  put  in  two 
of  these  machines  as  an  experiment.  As  a  result  two  more  were 
ordered  for  the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  and  now 
four  more  are  ordered  for  the  Akron  plant.  They  do  the  work 
better  and  faster  than  the  old  chaser  mills,  are  less  complicated, 
more  substantial,  and  superior  in  eveiy  way. 


A  FEW  STRAWS 


FHE:  C£j7]  &'^Wrdl7l7<.E;  'A 
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The  Penfield  ^*sfe- 
DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 


Penfield  4'MoId  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine,  D  3  Model. 


ARE  very  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  time.  Among  the 
recent  shipments  are,  a  3-mold  machine  to  Chas.  Kraatz 
Estate,  Milwaukee;  a  4-mold  machine  to  the  Pittsburgh  Vitrified 
Paving  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Kas.;  and  a  4-mold  machine  to  the 
T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Contracting  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

A  late  order  is  that  of  the  Fairchance  (Pa.)  Timber  Co.,  for 
a  2-mold  machine.  .  .  ....... 

We  are  now  ^prepared  to  furnish  the  2  and  3-mold  machines 
promptly.  They  are  of  superior  design  and  construction,  and 
are  the  heaviest  and  strongest  2  and  3-mold  machines  on  the 
market.  .  .  ......... 


The  Penfield  Brick  Repressess 

STILL  CONTINUE  TO  ENJOY  A  JUST  POPULARITY. 


THE  Streator  (Ills.)  Tile  Co.,  after 
looking  the  field  over,  wired  in  a 
quick  order  for  a  No.  4  Repress;  two  (2) 
No.  4  Represses  are  included  in  an  order 
from  the  well-known  Peerless  Brick  Co., 
of  Philadelphia;  and  one  in  an  order  from 
The  Ontario  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Toronto, 
Canada;one  goes  to  the  Hawarden  (Iowa) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.;  one  to  Schmohl,  Miller 
&  Co.,  Weatherly,  Pa.,  and  a  No.  2  Re¬ 
press  to  Branson  Slack,  Oxford,  Pa. 

These  parties  knew  a  good  thing  when 
they  saw  it;  you  will  not  regret  it  if  you 
follow  their  example . 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  -  Willoughby,  Ohio,  l.  S.  A. 


The 


NEW  PENFIELD 


HORIZONTAL 

STEAM  PRESS, 


BIDS  fair  to  become  one  of  our  most  popular  machines.  Already  we  have  orde.rs 
for  them  from  the  Eureka  Brick  Co.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Potomac  Brick 
&  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Washington.  The  machine  has  an  Upright  Pug  Mill  and  Feeder, 
is  built  so  strong  it  will  never  break,  and  will  make  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  clay 
products,  from  brick  to  fireproofing  and  hollow  ware  of  all  kinds,  and  tile  up  to  18-inch. 

A  cut  of  this  machine  will  appear  in  the  next  CLAY- WORKER;  in  the  meantime  if 
interested,  send  for  photograph  and  details. 


The  Penfield  Steam  Brick  Dryer, 


i 

? 


IS  something  we  have  not  said  much  about;  nevertheless  we  are  putting  them  in  right 
along,  and  they  are  “winners,”  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  “Penfield”  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  “down-draft”  dryer;  the  pipe  is  all  above  the  rail,  readily  accessible  and 
easily  removed.  It  will  successfully  dry  clays  that  in  other  dryers  will  check  and 
crack.  The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  put  in  one  of  these  dryers  and 
express  their  opinion  of  it  as  follows: 

“The  Penfield  Dryer  gives  us  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  We  have  dried  35,000 
brick  bone  dry  in  24  hours,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  can  dry  50,000  in  that  time, 
if  we  had  the  brick. 


Other  Orders  on  Hand 


RANGE  from  single  machines  to  complete  outfits.  A  complete  outfit  including  No.  6 
Auger  Brick  Machines,  No.  8  Pug  Mill,  6  foot  Iron  Frame  Dry  Pan,  Bucket  Eleva¬ 
tor,  Engine,  Boiler,  etc.,  is  on  its  way  to  A.  M.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo.  A  No.  6 
Auger  machine,  7  foot  Iron  Frame  Wet  Pan,  and  Penfield  Dryer  are  booked  for  the 
North  American  Chemical  Co.,  South  River,  N.  J.;  No.  10  Auger  machine,  No.  8  Pug 
mill,  No.  4  Repress,  9  foot  Dry  Pan,  Screen,  Elevator,  etc.,  for  the  Ontario  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Toronto,  Canada;  Automatic  cutter  for  side  cut  brick  for  Booth  &  Flinn,  Pittsburg; 
Semi-automatic  side  cut  brick  cutter  for  Auburn  (Pa.)  Brick  Works;  No.  15  pug  mill 
and  revolving  screen  for  Powhatan  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  Richmond,  Va.  The  order  for  the 
Peerless  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  embraces  a  No.  10  auger  brick  machine,  semi-auto¬ 
matic  side  cut  cutter,  No.  9  pug  mill,  24-inch  combined  crusher  and  disintegrator  and 
two  No.  4  represses. 

Give  us  a  Hearing  before  you  Place  any  Orders. 

^  For  Catalogues,  Details  and  Prices,  address 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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37-fE:  CL>-ri bf— MTO 

STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS,  •$-& 

STANDARD  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 

REVOLVING  AN])  STATIONARY. 

IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDERGEAR. 

Fisher  Engine  Foundry  and  Machine  WorKs 

Established  1S57.  WM.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter;  also  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  floulds. 

Roll  Liathes,  Shears,  Engines  and  Special  |WaeEinery. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  flaterial  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 
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T3RICKMAKERS 

*m-  Have  Confidence  in  Us.  Why? 


Because  we  have  established  an  honorable  reputation 
among  them . . 


We  have  placed  many  plants  similar  to  above  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  have  orders  for  many  more. 

Our  plans  and  specifications  are  at  your  service,  upon  application. 


raaS.  i 

$  (QrsSsB  ft  . ' 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

LKNCHSTER,  PENN. 
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\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 
**  Double  pug  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  Hake  of  Machine. 


THe  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  maolrioe. 


Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 

Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 

Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio • 
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G£>  vi  WO  ZZ  7<.^  tXL 


•^TH  EE  +$*• 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Tie  Anderson  Foundry  &  macnine  works, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


The  New  Anderson  is  the  perfection  of  mechan¬ 
ism  for  the  production  of  first-class  brick  from  any 
clay  that  can  be  worked  by  hand,  or  any  similar  pro¬ 
cess.  '  It, is  unequaled  for  capacity  and  strength. 

Write  for  lull  description. 


End  View  of  Pug  Mill. 


THE  GREATEST  ON  EARTH. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW 
DEPA11TUIIE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches 
to  24  inches  in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  com¬ 
petition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 

SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  MLE. 


THF  MM  FODH  ft  IMnHINF  WORKS 


Oniisrsnn 
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OUR  SUBCIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


AH  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qale&'"'' 
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The  “PLiY|VIOUTH.” 

The  Financial  J Problem  Solved . 


CO.  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


illlMSia; 


Em 
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New  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Table. 


A  NEW  CANDIDATE!  THE  PEOPLE’S  CHOICE. 

HONEST,  STAUNCH  and  TRUE.  BOUND  TO  WIN. 


“A”  size  Brick  flachine,  with  Board  Delivery  Cutting  Table. 


An  old  favorite  needs  no  introduction.  All  parties  unite. 

Write  to  us  for  full  outline  of  platform  for  which  this  ticket  stands. 

The  Fate=G u  nsau  1 1  us  Co., 


Richland  County. 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  CLflYWORKING  HIBCHIHERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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C  Z5  ~y  l  t/  —  M'O  €%.  y'C  /~  >3. 


Auger  Brick  flachine. 


13riclc  Machines, 

C  rushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 

• - 


Automatic  Cutters, 
JRug  Mills, 

L>  i  sin  tegra  tors  • 


Circulars  Free. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFGc.  CO., 

Decatur,  Ill..  IT.  S.  A. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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fl  FEW  MEMBERS 

...of  OUF  FAIWIbY. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Auger  Brick  Machine. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  Hachlne  with  Crusher  Combined. 


•^CHLION,  OHIO.+e- 
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~Hl~  C ti'/l  V—  J^O 


.  Bf  ewer  ft  Co 

Tecumseh.  Mich. 


M 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


JXE:  C£>  y?  t/—WO  'JlK./'  <?L 
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YOU  CAKT'T  MISS  XT 

. WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  A . 

POTTS  2SSSPS&  MACHINE 

They  Do  All  Claimed  For  Them  Iir^ 

You  Take  No  Chances  of  an  Experiment. 


Wood  Pug  Mill. 


They  have  no  equal 
for  making  Brick  which 
have  Clean,  Sharp  Cor= 
ners  and  Smoothe 
Surfaces. 


Iron  Frame  Pug  Mill. 


They  are  the  only  machines  which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without 
the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

They  are  Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable.  Every  machine  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 


iTould  Sanders, 

Which  have  no  equal  for  sanding  the  moulds, 
no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 
They  do  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  claimed  for  them. 


;  Pug  Mills, 


t 

* 


Any  kind  and  capacity  desired. 


i  Granulators, 


t 

t 

* 


From  25  to  150  M.  Brick  capacity.  For 
strength  and  durability  they  have  no  equal. 


For  terms  and  prices  of  anything  needed  on  the  brick  yard  write 


C.  fir  A  POTTS  &  CO..  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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WE  ARE  IN 


The  prey-Sheekler  Co,, 

Manufacturers  of  CLAY-WORKING  MACHINERY  AND  BUILDERS 
SEND  FOR  1895  CATALOGUE.  BUCYRUS  STEAM  TUNNEL  DRYER. 

Bueyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Workerl 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  Hake  Money. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


THE 


FREY=SHECKLER  CO.,  -  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


CbflY^>- 

DlSIflTEGRATORS 

.  .  .  OF .  .  . 

SUPEl^IOp 

CONSTRUCTION- 


Ttiiinniffiiiiiirriiiiiiii  i  inn  r 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  Hachines,  with  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 


CLAr  GRANULATORS  and  MIXING  MACHINES, 

HORIZONTAL  and  VERTICAL  RUG  MILLS, 

ELEVATORS,  CONVEYORS,  R1LN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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^  v  1  5XE:  C£>-rf 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloui  Ltaneastet*  flve., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 
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W.  G.  TITCOMB,  President. 


J.  H.  COLLIER,  J«..  Treasurer  . 


IN 

Red,  Buff,  Gray,  Mottled,  Etc 
Hollow  Brick, 

Sand  and  Water-Struck  Brick 


All  Kinds  of  Building  Material 


Yards  at 
Barrington,  R  I. 
Nayatt,  R.  I. 

Capacity  50,000,000  Per  Annum. 


Telephone  No.  58. 


3  EQUITABLE  BLDG.,  OPP.  POST  OFFICE, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  9th,  1895. 


MeLagon  Foundry  Co., 

Brick  Machinery  Dept., 
New  Haven,  Conn 


Gen  tl eroen :  - 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  recent  date,  we  beg  to  state 
that  the  two  (2)  New  Haven  Brick  Machines  which  we  purchased  from  you 
for  our  Yard  No.  2,  at  Nayatt,  are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  we 
expect  to  send  you  an  order  .for  another  machine  in  a  few  days. 

Yours  very  truly, 

New  England  Steam  Brick  Co., 


(Die  tated  by  W.G  T  ) 


Pres  i\e  n  t • 
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Wonder  Machinery. 


>m;:i..tHi.ifi|Q||gg[||^||jy||^;i||!i)n^li{CiiinRln;iStiniiniinniijijiUintiiimtuni1il;niiitfiiii\i!!ii]u!ifgnRn^  jjjSjiimfnjSjtf  r  •  «•  *  inf  is  iliiliii” » 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander  ; 

capacity,  25,000  Brick  Per  Day. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Mill,  Single  Geared, 
25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Daily  Capacity. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile  Machine  ;  capacity 
8,000  to  12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion)  per  day.  Makes  from  3  to  15  inch. 


“■o'11 

1  ■  ■!  n  K'.nii,,,,, ,  - 


„  ■  ,1.  rHI.,  ,  .  ... 

Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine  with  Cunningham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander,; 

capacity  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  Per  Day. 

AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 


ts^Seim  lor  No.  u  Catalogue  lor  further  particulars. 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


April,  1895. 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  4. 


'  FACTORIES: 

Somerset.  Mass 
Johnsonsurg.  Pa 


Fire  Bric|<,  Cuip?A 

CAPACITY  20.000;00l 


LEAD 


Guarantees  to  dry  stiff 
mud  brick  successful* 
ly  in  24  hours. 


Your  orders  for  Driers 
are  respectfully  so= 


licited 


EDWARD  D.  EMERSON.  Prest.  WARREN  H.  SANFORD.  Agent. 

All  oiders  accepted  subject  to  delay  by  strikes,  fire,  or  other  causes  beyond  our  control. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE.  SOMERSET.  MASS. 

BOSTON  OFFICE.  166  DEVONSHIRE  ST. 


a.  Furnace  Linings. 

,000  BRICKS  PER  ANNUM 


16th _  /f?  5 


Messrs.  Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:- 

Allow  us  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the  operation 
of  your  dryer  which  you  finished  for  us  about  six  months  ago.  At 
that  time  you  have  asked  us  to  give  you  a  testimonial  letter,  stating 
how  the  dryer  is  drying  our  brick,  but  we  preferred  making  a  thorough 
test  on  our  Dryer  before  we  should  write  you  such  a  letter,  and  .now 
gentlemen  let  us  state,  you  have  fully  come  up  to  your  guarantee.. 

V/e  are  drying  our  paving  blocks,  size9  1/4  X  4  5/8  X  2  3/4  in.  every  twenty 
four  hours.  The  brick  are  all  bone  dry  on  the  centre  of  the  cars  as 
well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  same,  and  we  have  done  this  when  making 
brick,  while  the  temperature  out  of  doors  was  as  low  as  zero. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SOMERSET  £  JOUHSONBDBG  MFC.  CO. 

Manager.  . 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  fully  furnished. 

WOLFF  DRYER  CO.,  -STr.”-  Chicago,  Ill. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  619 


■A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIII,  No.  5. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1895. 


§2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


New  Self-Contained  DRY-PAN  Dispensing  with  Bottom  Step  Bearing  and  Central  Foundation. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

203  South  Canal  Street.  See  ad6.  on  pages  664  and  665. 


HI  SUKER  DRYER  UR  CORSTRECTIOH  CO 
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Owners  of  SHARER’S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Rack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Ralle  ts  for  Dryers, 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars « 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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WHITTAKE1  FUSS  BUCK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-4I-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

Cor.  La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts.  Chicago. 
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THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


\ 


Simple,  Powerful,  Durable. 


Guaranteed  against  Breakage  For 
5  TERRS. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

OENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


CHI5H0LM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 
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A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

ITS 

CLASS... 


THE 

BEST 

IN 

THE 

WORLD... 


We  build  two,  four,  five  and  and  six  mould  presses.  Will  estimate  on  and  con¬ 
struct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

Machinery  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

It  received  highest  honors  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Is  simple,  durable  and  has  many  time  and  labor  saving  devices. 

Write  for  information,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO 


•  * 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 
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J-|ow  to  Purchase  a 


jjry  or 

SEMI-DRY 


Brick  Press. 


C'[N  THE  selection  of  a  Brick  Pres*  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  confidence  of  the  purchaser  as  to  the  ability  and  requirements 
^  of  a  Brick  Press  is  won  by  the  terms  and  guarantees  offered  by  the  salesman,  and  his  picturing  the  immense  profits  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  its  work;  many  obstructions  and  difficultits  are  thus  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  In  buying  a  press  or  any  other  clay¬ 
working  machinery:  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your 
own  material.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your  own  material,  and  running  on  a  speed  that  would  be 
profitable  manufacture,  just  as  you  would  have  it  work  while  at  your  own  yard,  irrespective  of  a  little  expenditure — All  clays  and 
shales  can  not  be  worked  profitable  on  a  dry  Press  Machine,  therefore  these  precautions  are  necessary. 


Requisites  of  an  Up=to=Date  Dry  Press  Brick  LPress. 


1.  The  construction  must  be  amply  strong  and  powerful  to  do  the 
work  In  an  efficient  way;  this  however  does  not  mean  a  monster  ma¬ 
chine  with  an  over-amount  of  material,  where  there  is  no  great  strain. 
The  heaviest  machines  are  often  lacking  material  just  where  it  is  needed. 

2.  The  adjustments  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  made  with 
the  least  labor  and  exertion,  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

3.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  all  parts  are  accessible  and 
that  the  oiling  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  moving  parts  shall  be  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  possible. 

5.  The  wearing  parts  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  wear  may  be 
taken  up  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  is  possible.  When  possi¬ 
ble,  split  bearings  are  preferable  to  bushings. 

6.  The  time  of  each  revolution  of  the  machine  or  of  the  entire  move¬ 
ments  shall  be  arranged  In  the  construction  to  give  the  most  possible 
time  to  pressure  on  the  Bricks,  the  discharge  after  being  pressed  and  the 
filling  of  the  moulds,  the  time  occupied  by  the  travel  of  plungers  away 
from  the  material  after  finished  may  be  thereby  diminished  to  areason- 
able  extent. 


7.  The  mould  is  the  heart  of  a  Brick  Machine.  Moulds  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  cause  not  only  poor  material  but  a  great  strain  on  the  machine  in 
discharging  bricks  after  being  pressed.  The  construction  of  the  moulds 
shall  be  such  as  to  cause  as  little  a  costas  possible  by  regrinding,  and  an 
extra  set  shall  always  be  on  hand  to  provide  ample  time  for  regrinding 
without  stops  to  machine.  The  construction  should  be  so  that  by  regrind¬ 
ing  it  shall  not  in  the  least  change  the  size  of  the  Bricks,  and  it  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  least  possible  time  to  replace  mould  and  to  change  from  the 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  bricks  to  another. 

8.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  the  horse-power  required  to 
operate  the  press  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  wasted  energy. 

9.  The  press  shall  be  so  constructed  that  any  class  of  bricks  can  be 
manufactured  by  it  from  1%  inches  to  4%  inches  thick,  bricks  pressed 
flat  or  on  edge,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  a  manufacturer. 

The  PROGRESS  BRICK  PRESS,  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  bricks  on  the  yards  of  the  Progress  Brick  Works, 
has  all  these  requisites.  Inspection  solicited. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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This. 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines/  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


O  l  I P  N  F  W  PATFNT  MOIII  O  *s  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 
can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

WITH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


•f 


21191N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricK  Machine. 


Weight  of  4-Wold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day.  Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds, 

Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  Is  made  In  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
lias  three  sepa-ate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  Is  noiseless 
In  Its  movements,  and  Is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built.  In  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  Is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  an/ shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
ft®”For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Ross=Keller 


Brick  Hachine 
Company, 


Room  207 
Laclede  Building, 

St.  Louis, 
Ho.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

•■^l-Has  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure. •[£-• 


\ 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN, 


It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 

of  pressing-  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres= 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 

kinds,  and  sol, at  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  prompt  and  painstak- 
ing  attention  to  all  inquiries. 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS:  Oswald  kutsche,  Proprietor, 

71  w“*  W“h‘niton  street-  ^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Tic  Eudaly  improved  Down-Diaii  Illc. 
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Brickmakers, 


Do  not  look  upon  Patent  Kiln  men  as 


enemies. 


4i  After  Using  Our  Kiln  5  Years.  £■• 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen:— I  intend  building  another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 

Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation. -  — 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln. 

HOME,  GA.,  U.  S.  A. 
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IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 


IN  BURNING  AIL  KINDS  OJP  BRICK . 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write  to  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD  CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds 
the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for 
one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of  the  same  capacitv,  and,  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from 
60  to  75  per  cent,  less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading  Brickmakers  are  using 
our  Kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert  builders  and  burners  for  same. 


- • 

- OFFICE  OF - 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  « 

RED  AND  WHITE  BRICK, 

Also  Drain  'files. 

Tavistock,  Ont.,  Can.,  November  22,  lS'Jl. 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 

W.  A.  Wilfwd ,  Exq. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  to  hand,  asking  how  we  like  our  kiln  (up  and 
down  draft)  would  say,  it  gives  me  the  best  of  satisfaction;  I  have  burnt 
each  chamber  twice  round,  and  you  bet  I  tried  it,  I  fll led  one  end  with 
white  brick  and  the  other  end  with  red  brick,  which  was  very  wet,  and 
it  burnt  the  both  kinds  hard  to  the  bottom  and  did  not  bleach  them 
either.  My  trouble  has  always  been  bad  color,  before  I  had  your  kiln, 
now  they  are  a  splendid  red  and  a  splendid  white;  both  kinds  were  very 
wet  when  I  put  them  into  the  kiln,  but  the  waste  heat  from  (he  cooling- 
off  chamber  thoroughly  dried  off  the  other  kiln  before  the  fire  was 
started  In.  It  is  a  splendid  kiln  and  will  do  all  you  claim  for  It.  I  would 
not  be  without  it  for  twice  the  cost.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use 
of  this  you  like,  for  you  deserve  success.  Yours  truly, 

F.  W.  ENTRICKEN. 

- 0 


Write  us  tor  Information  and  Testimonials 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREER,  Barrie,  Ont 


(LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 


BLMIRA,  N. 


Y. 


McGRAW  BROS. 

Prepared  FELT  ROOFING 

Is  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Write  us  for  price  delivered  at 
your  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Water  Proof.  Fire  Proof.  Storm 
Proof.  We  have  the  best  and  cheapest  roof.  Can  be  put  on  by  ordi¬ 
nary  workman.  Coating,  Tin  Caps  and  Nails  with  every  Roll. 


Send  for  32  Page  Pamphlet 

and  Samples,  free  by  Mail. 


H.  L.  McGraw, 

G.  W.  McGraw, 

E.  C.  McGraw, 

Cor.  LacocK  and  Sandusky  Sis.,  ALLEGHENY  CITY,  PH. 


•t 
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PATENTS 


N9  4??,993,  JUNE  28.  (892-  ~:SS 
N5W.994,  JUNE.2S.  <892  . 

N°4£T, 174 , NOV.  29.1892  . 

N2  491 ,037 ,  JAN  •  81  ■  1893  • 
NS  491 ,038 ,  JAN  ,31 1893 


OFFICERS: 


David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo.  * 

x  W.  F.  Rankin,  secy  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’L  m-g’r, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Tarkio,  Mo. 


0. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producinga  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


an  if  a  profit  pr°ja-UMrE-R  YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


\ 


Zwertnattti.  Bargar  &  Co 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUiTS 

inti  ,IT  S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc, 


THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  fl ring,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  be  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series, and  each  with  the  chimnej’,— the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but  the  same  also  operated 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent,  fuel  over  ail  other  kilns  in  the  market. 


Dr.  P.  Jochum's  Continuous  Kiln. 

(Ring  oven  System.) 
patent  applied  for  in  u.  S. 

This  kiln  is  far  superior  to  all  other  kilns  of  the 
ring  oven  system,  for  the  production  of  brick,  lime, 
cement, etc., in  large  masses, and  at  the  same  time  of  good 
quality.  All  kilns  (ring  ovens)  of  the  present  period 
make  it  necessary  for  a  chimney  to  be  bull  tin  the  centre, 
while  with  our  system,  one  chimney  will  do  service 
for  two  kilns.  This  kiln  occupies  four-fifths  of  the 
space,  consumes  less  coal,  and  requires  20  per  cent,  less 
building  material,  than  either  Hoffman’s  kiln,  or 
others.  There  are.  nineteen  chambers  to  each  kiln, 
with  a 'yearly  product  of  7,000,000  bricks.  The  above 
mentioned  kilns  are  no  experiments;  both  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest  Portland 
cement,  and  brick  factories  in  Europe. 

For  sale,  or  royalties  given  on 

Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  best  paving  brick  having  been  manufactured  up 
to  the  present  date.  The  same  has  undergone  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its 
degree  of  hardness  according  to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.). 
This  brick  can  be  manufactured  with  any  ordinary 
clay.  Ehirther  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN,  BARGAR  &  CO.,  No  I°23  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


JXE:  Cti-ritJ'- WO  &.7<.£:92. 
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BOTH 

BRICK  and  TILE 

Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 

So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below. 


Morencj,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Meg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  Tt  is  giving  us  the  very  best  of  satisfaction,  ft  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-inch  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


Main  Office  and  Works, 
1400  Russell  St. 


BBHHCHES 


DETROIT,  7VUCH. 


CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 
BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place. 
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If  You  Are  Wise 


You  doubtless  believe  in  having  the  most  approved  appliances, 
to  enable  you  to  keep  pace  with  your  progressive 'neighbor; 
hence  we  conclude  that  if  you  are  in  need  of  drying  facilities 
you  will  see  the  wisdom  of  dropping  us  a  line  and  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  send  you  our  new  illustrated  Catalogue,  which 
will  tell  you  all  about 


The  Standard 
Improved 
Natural  Draft 
Brick  Tile  Drier 


It  represents  modern  ideas  and  possesses  features  which  recommend  it  to  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  will  do  you  no  harm  to  get  posted  and  MAY  DO  YOU  GOOD. 


If  You  are  in  Need  of  Drier  Equipment  of  any  kind.  Cars— Trans= 

fers — Rails — Pumps — Receiving  Tanks,  etc.,  let  us  hear  from  you  and  we  will  name 

you  satisfactory  prices. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Co., 

Main  Office 
and  Warerooms: 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


Patentees 
and  Sole 
flanufacturera. 


Thf,  Official  Okgan  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of 


America. 


Vol.  XXin.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1895.  No.  5. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  ARAB  and  his  descendants,  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  were  a  people  sat¬ 
urated  with  an  artistic  impulse.  In  pushing  their  re¬ 
ligion  through  the  world 
they  marked  their  path 
by  war,  conquest,  blood 
and  great  art.  We  can 
now  look  back  upon  the 
Arabians  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  as  great  brick 
builders.  We  can  look 
upon  their  colored  brick, 
their  enameling  and 
glazing,  their  arrange¬ 
ment  of  form  and  the 
disposition  of  color,  and 
their  general  outline,  as 
ultimate  attainments. 

They  reached  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  perfection,  so 
far  as  we  may  judge  by 
the  world’s  attainments. 

To  them  brick  was  one 
of  the  mediums  of  an 
artistic  expression.  Art 
does  not  come  from 
mere  imitation.  Copy¬ 
ing  the  architecture  of 
another  nation  is  no 
more  art  than  is  the  lit¬ 
eral  copying  of  their  po¬ 
etry  or  their  pictures.  In 
order  for  a  structure  to 
be  artistic  in  anything 
there  must  be  an  idea 
back  of  it.  If  the  build¬ 
ing  be  a  home,  it  should 
express  domesticity  and 
the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  its  time.  We  find 
in  the  Old  Colonial  arch¬ 
itecture  of  the  Old  Co¬ 
lonial  period  an  art 
which  expresses  the 
character  of  the  people 
of  that  time.  The  early 
New  England  character 
was  exact,  formal,  pre¬ 


cise  and  honest.  It  was  not  given  to  frivolties.  It  was  Puri¬ 
tanical.  The  architecture  of  that  time  expressed  all  this.  It 
was  formal,  exact,  straightforward,  honest,  and  withal  cold. 
The  Old  Colonial  architecture  of  the  South  was  hospitable, 
sumptuous,  warm-hearted,  if  we  may  so  express  it.  It  ex¬ 
pressed  the  character  of 
the  people.  The  success¬ 
ful  art  expressions  of  all 
times  have  followed 
these  lines.  Who  will 
say  that  the  Arabian 
architecture  does  not 
call  to  mind  the  Arabian 
character?  But  shall 
we  say  that  because  the 
details  of  an  architec¬ 
ture  originated  in  one 
section  it  has  no  place 
with  us?  Shall  we  say 
that  because  an  archi¬ 
tecture  had  Arabian  an¬ 
cestry  it  has  no  place  as 
the  means  of  an  artistic 
expression  in  our  own 
time?  If  we  should 
make  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  it  could  be  easily 
controverted.  No  archi¬ 
tecture  was  ever  used 
for  a  better  purpose  as 
expressing  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  people  than  our 
own  Old  Colonial  archi¬ 
tecture,  yet  it  had  its 
origin  among  the  Latin 
race  in  Italy.  It  was 
transported  through 
France  into  England, 
and  thence  to  the  United 
States.  The  Gothic  arch¬ 
itecture  of  France  was 
transported  successfully 
into  England.  In  fact, 
every  architectural  style 
is  a  mere  matter  of 
transportation,  with  va¬ 
riations  and  adaptation. 
Even  (he  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  itself  borrowed 
details  from  the  Orient- 


A  MOORISH  GATE— Prawn  for  the  (Slay- Worker  by  E.  Lanzoue. 
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al  architecture.  The  best  recent  architecture  which  we  have 
is  in  our  homes  and  our  commercial  structures,  and  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  whole  world.  It  is  only  when  we  undertake 
to  absolutely  copy  buildings  having  use  only  in  an  earlier  civil¬ 
ization  that  we  are  certain  of  failure. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  Moorish  gate,  is  an  attractive 
bit  of  brick  decoration  and  is  reproduced  from  an  original 
drawing  by  Mr.  E.  Lanzone,  made  especially  for  the  Clay- 
Worker.  The  decoration  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  brick  (buff,  common  red,  brown,  overburned 
brick),  with  different  dispositions— that  is  to  say,  projecting 
brick,  with  some  on  edge  and  others  on  angle  or  corners  in 
projection.  The  crowning  decoration  is  made  in  terra  cotta. 
The  Arab  inscription  is  obtained  with  panels  of  terra  cotta, 
with  blue  enamel  in  the  depth  of  the  ornamentation.  The  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  arches  are  of  the  same  blue  enameled  panels. 
This  part  is  more  Persian  than  Arab,  although  used  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  mosques  and  palaces.  This  simple  drawing  is  to 
show  what  can  be  obtained  with  the  common  product  of  the 
brick  maker.  L.  H.  G. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BRICKMAKING. 

Number  Ninety=nine. 

BY  R.  BRICK. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

[ANUFACTURE  of  this  class  of  brick  has 
already  become  an  important  industry, 
employing  thousands  of  men  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  capital.  Vitrified  pav¬ 
ing  brick  are  crowding  asphalt  and  even 
granite  blocks  to  the  rear  as  paving  ma¬ 
terials.  Why  it  is?  First,  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  pavement.  It  is  as  smooth  as  a  pa  ve¬ 
ment  should  be  to  give  horses  a  secure 
foothold.  It  is  as  noiseless  as  any  other 
hard  material,  and  makes  no  noise  as 
compared  with  granite.  Its  wearing 
qualities  are  only  equaled  by  the  best 
granite.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  preferable  to  granite.  It  is 
more  durable  than  asphalt.  It  can  be  broken  and  replaced, 
and  the  fracture  is  not  noticeable.  This  is  not  possible  with 
asphalt,  as  there  is  some  shrinkage  of  the  patch.  The  dust 
from  a  granite  street  is  sharp  and  annoying  and  injurious  to 
the  eye  of  man  and  beast.  For  these  reasons  brick  as  a  paving 
material  is  looked  upon  with  favor. 

There  is  but  one  serious  drawback,  for  which  manufacturers 
are  directly  responsible  by  shipping  brick  for  pavements  that 
have  not  been  sufficiently  burned.  One  mile  of  pavement  laid 
with  inferior  brick  does  more  harm  to  the  trade  than  fifty 
miles  of  good  pavement  can  counteract.  People  generally 
know  little  of  brick  for  paving  roadways.  If  they  see  a  street 
that  has  not  proved  durable  they  condemn  it  simply  because 
it  was  laid  with  brick,  and  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  they 
were  not  the  right  kind.  The  manufacturer  who  sends  out  in¬ 
ferior  brick  for  a  street  “kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.”  It  is  not  always,  however,  the  fault  of  the  brick. 
Many  times  they  are  laid  on  a  yielding  foundation.  In  this 
case  the  pavement  is  unsightly  and  rough,  however  good  the 
brick  may  be. 

As  to  size  of  brick,  it  seems  that  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  paving  block  is  no  better  than  a  paving  brick. 
If  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  it  is  best  to  make  the  brick. 
It  is  easier  to  burn  it  uniformly,  and  has  the  advantage  in 
the  street  over  larger  pieces  that  small  tilings  in  a  floor  have 
over  large  tiling,  in  that  they  are  less  liable  to  move  in  their 
bed.  Again,  they  can  be  made  cheaper,  for  if  any  are  not  hard 
enough  to  be  used  in  streets  they  will  sell  for  building  brick. 


A  brick  8x4x2y2  inch  would  seem  to  be  a  convenient  size  from 
the  brickmaker’s  standpoint. 

Complaint  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturer,  and  justly, 
too,  that  there  was  no  uniformity  of  tests,  no  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Time  alone  can  establish  these.  The  abrasion  test 
is  the  one  where  there  seems  to  be  a  liability  of  unfair  com¬ 
parisons  and  misleading  reports.  A  brick  in  a  rattler  with 
one  kind  of  castings  will  show  5  per  cent,  loss  in  a  given 
time,  and  when  placed  in  another  with  different  castings  may 
show  10  per  cent.  loss.  The  only  fair  test  is  to  establish  a 
standard  and  let  all  tests  be  comparative  ^or  measured  from 
the  standard,  whatever  it  may  be.  For  instance,  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  granite  is  the  basis  of  all  tests.  Brick  No.  1  is  placed  in 
the  rattler  with  granite  blocks.  It  is  run  at  a  certain  speed 
for  a  given  length  of  time.  The  granite  loses  by  abrasion  5 
per  cent.,  the  No.  1  brick  10  per  cent.— loss,  100  per  cent, 
greater  than  granite.  No.  2  is  placed  in  the  same  rattler  with 
granite  blocks.  After  the  same  test  the  granite  loses  5  per 
cent,  and  the  brick  15  per  cent.— loss,  200  per  cent,  greater 
than  granite,  and  loss  of  No.  1  compared  with  granite,  2  to  1; 
No.  2  loss,  compared  with  granite,  3  to  1.  Now,  as  to  com¬ 
parative  wearing  qualities  of  the  competing  brick,  this  would 
seem  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  correct.  As  to  whether  granite 
blocks  are  the  proper  standard  of  excellence  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  are  discussing.  It  is  only  to  secure  a  fair  test  of  the 
comparative  wearing  qualities  of  the  competing  samples  as  to 
the  best  material  from  which  to  make  vitrified  brick. 

It  would  seem,  up  to  this  time,  that  shale  or  rotten  rock- 
disintegrated  rock,  perhaps— is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
It  seems  to  fuse  or  vitrify  at  a  lower  heat  than  ordinary 
brick  clay,  thus  keeping  its  shape  in  the  kiln,  and  are  less 
liable  to  stick  to  the  brick  that  are  in  contact  with  it.  Its 
density  is  greater,  hence  there  is  less  absorption.  It  may  be 
possible  to  make  brick  from  a  combination  of  distinct  de¬ 
posits  of  clay  or  shale.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is 
difficult,  yea,  well  nigh  impossible,  to  secure  a  perfect  union 
of  two  seperate  clays.  First,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  pro¬ 
portions  uniform  without  weighing  each  in  small  quantities. 
The  manufacturer  who  gets  the  proper  ingredients  in  one 
deposit,  where  they  have  been  combined  for  countless  ages  and 
have  become  one  solid  mass,  will  have  better  results  than  with 
an  artificial  combination.  The  proportions  are  uniform;  hence 
the  shrinkage  and  density  will  be  uniform  also.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  is  less,  requiring  less  care  and  skill  to  finish  the 
product.  The  clay  must  be  reduced  to  fineuess  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  heated  gradually  to  the  point  of  vitrification, 
then  as  gradually  reduce  the  temperature  until  they  are  cool 
enough  to  handle.  This  requires  skill  of  a  high  order,  as  well 
as  vigilant  and  patient  application  of  the  same  order. 

As  to  the  best  method  of  making  the  brick,  whether  by 
soft,  plastic  or  dry,  the  fact  is  that  nearly  all  paving  brick 
are  made  by  the  plastic  process.  While  it  is  probable  they 
can  be  made  successfully  by  either  of  the  other  processes, 
yet  they  are  not  made  that  way.  A  plastic  brick  is  stronger 
and  more  comjpact  than  a  soft  brick,  and  both  these  qualities 
are  advantageous  in  a  paver.  As  to  the  dry  press,  the  same 
clay  requires  greater  heat  to  vitrify  it,  and  this  would  cause 
greater  loss  in  burning  by  breaking,  warping  and  melting. 

If  you  are  positive  you  have  a  clay  that  will  make  vitrified 
brick,  do  not  build  a  plant  for  several  months  after  you  make 
this  discovery;  meditate  calmly  and  considerately,  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  safe  experimenting,  which  means  experimenting 
that  requires  much  time  and  very  little  money,  and  after  you 
decide  to  build  your  plant  do  not  book  any  orders  for  future 
delivery  unless  “future”  means  next  year  or  the  year  following. 


Cheap  newspapers  and  cheap  rates  annually  absorb  mil¬ 
lions  of  advertising  money,  and  fill  the  graveyards  with  those 
who  ought  to  have  known  better.^-Ex. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

TERRA  COTTA  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 


NE  OF  THE  MOST  essential  functions  of 
architecture  is  expression.  Good  architec¬ 
ture  is  mainly  expressive  of  two  things— 
its  purpose  and  its  construction.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  purpose  affects  the  general  design 
of  a  building;  the  question  of  construction 
affects  the  special  uses  of  the  several  ma¬ 
terials  composing  it.  It  is  with  the  latter  question  that  we  are 
mainly  concerned  in  discussing  the  legitimate  application  of 
any  one  among  the  various  building  materials  we  have  at  our 
command.  Our  position  in  this  respect  is  a  more  perplexing 
one  than  was  the  position  of  the  ancient  or  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tects.  The  resources  at  our  disposal  are  so  much  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied,  our  choice  of  action  is  so  much  wider,  and  we 
have  necessarily  far  more  opportunities  of  going  astray.  If 
this  be  true  in  relation  to  materials  generally,  it  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  so  with  regard  to  terra  cotta,  because  the  uses  to 
which  it  can  with  more  or  less  propriety  be  applied  are  so 
many  and  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  where  its 
application  should  commence  and  where  it  should  cease.  Yet, 
if  our  art  is  to  be  practiced  with  consistency  and  truthfulness, 
we  cannot  afford  to  shirk  the  solution  of  this  question.  The 
liability  to  be  led  astray  in  the  practical  application  of  such 
a  material  as  terra  cotta  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
peculiar  fascination  which  such  a  material  may  exercise  over 
the  mind.  There  is  something  in  the  ideas  associated  with 
terra  cotta  which  appeals  powerfully  to  the  imagination  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  study  of  ornamental  arts.  It  seems, 
in  a  special  sense,  to  be  pre-eminently  a  human  production. 
Man  has  cunningly  modified  the  clay.  Compounding  with  it 
such  chemicals  as  were  needed  to  insure  the  requisite  proper¬ 
ties,  he  has  stamped  it  with  the  impress  of  his  own  fancy, 
and  he  has  set  it  up  to  bid  defiance  to  those  destructive 
agencies  which  exercise  their  power  upon  all  the  works  of 
nature.  If  we  accepted  the  term  terra  cotta — “baked  earth” — 
in  its  widest  meaning,  the  mention  of  it  might  arouse  in  our 
consciousness  dreams  of  a  period  too  remote  for  the  memory  of 
recorded  time.  We  might  then  conjure  up  visions  of  man 
just  emerging  from  a  condition  of  prehistoric  barbarism,  prac¬ 
ticing  in  its  rudiments  the  earliest  of  the  arts  known  to  civil¬ 
ization,  fashioning  crude  vessels  of  clay,  and  drying  them  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  we  could  picture  him  looking  to  the 
sun  as  the  center  of  divine  agency  which  not  only  sustained 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  which  assisted  man  in  his 
creative  work,  maturing  with  its  heat  the  most  primitive 
productions  of  the  tactile  art.  We  can  even  imagine  him 
seeking  to  explain  his  own  origin  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
potter’s  art,  and  relating  in  the  language  of  Egyptian  myth¬ 
ology  how  Num,  the  first  of  created  beings,  had  moulded  man¬ 
kind  upon  his  wheel,  fashioning  their  bodies  from  the  dark 
Nilotic  clay,  and  breathing  into  their  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 
But  we  must  accept  the  term  terra  cotta  in  its  technical  sense 
as  comprising  those  ornamental  tactile  objects  which  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  pottery,  and  also  in  its  architectural 
sense,  as  a  finer  species  of  ornamental  brick  work.  Statuary, 
while  it  is  the  highest,  finds  its  counterparts  among  the  earli¬ 
est  productions  in  terra  cotta.  From  the  small  native  figures 
in  unbaked  clay  which  were  popular  in  Egypt  nearly  four 
thousand  years  ago  the  development  of  the  art  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  human  form  in  this  manner  may  be  traced  down  to 
the  best  period  of  Grecian  civilization.  Greece  has  shown  us 
the  crude  attempts  of  prehistoric  times,  and  we  can  follow 
the  progress  of  her  art  through  successive  stages — we  can  see 
her  artists  gradually  acquiring  more  and  more  freedom  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  clay— until  we  reach  those  beautiful  fig¬ 
ures  and  reliefs  discovered  at  Tanagra  and  elsewhere. 

I  lie  comparatively  lifelike  character  of  terra  cotta  statu¬ 
ary  was  due  to  facility  of  execution.  The  artist,  unfettered 


by  the  conditions  of  the  sculptor’s  more  laborious  art,  gave 
expression  to  his  conceptions  at  once  and  with  great  ease  and 
nicety  of  touch.  Terra  cotta  statuary  thus  acquired  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  its  own. 

As  regards  terra  cotta  of  a  strictly  architectural  character, 
an  historical  retrospect  would  show  us  glazed  and  colored 
work  of  very  ancient  date.  The  most  legitimate  external' 


A  TERRA  COTTA  PANEL,  By  the  American  Terra  Cotta  & 
Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago. 

use  of  terra  cotta  seems  to  have  sprung  from  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  roof  covering  until  it  may  be  said 
to  have  overlapped  the  walls.  It  is  in  the  use  of  roof  tiles, 
therefore,  that  we  see  the  first  external  use  of  terra  cotta. 

As  regards  ornamental  design,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
we  have  greatly  improved  upon  the  methods  pursued  by  these 
early  artists,  and  that  in  directions  which  they  themselves 
have  indicated.  They  worked  usually  in  low  relief,  avoiding 
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sharp  and  low  projections  which  might  have  produced  awk¬ 
ward  results  in  the  operation  of  firing.  Often  the  forms 
adopted  in  details  seem  to  have  been  devised  especially  to 
suit  the  material.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  point  to 
the  twisted  ropelike  string  applied  at  the  lower  edge  of  a 
frieze,  and  believed  to  have  been  so  designed  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  tendency  of  terra  cotta  to  wTarp  in  firing.  A  precaution 
which  might  be  more  frequently  observed  in  designing  raised 
ornaments  is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  having  continuous 
enrichments  fail  to  unite  perfectly  where  joints  occur.  But 
these  are  matters  of  detail  which  would  naturally  occur  to 
the  modern  architect  who  sets  himself  to  design  in  terra 
cotta,  and  who  realizes  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  the 
best  of  any  material  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  it. 
Adopting  this  view,  it  may  be  hoped  that  future  progress 
will  be  made  toward  fulfilling  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
an  eminent  architect  thirty  years  ago,  that  “terra  cotta 
seems  to  be  the  natural  accompaniment  of  brickwork,  but  it 
should  not  be  used  as  an  artificial  stone.  It  is  the  highest  de¬ 
velopment  of  brick,  and  should  be  used  as  such.  By  a  ju¬ 
dicious  use  of  brick,  moulded  as  well  as  plain,  encaustic  tiles 
and  terra  cotta,  we  might  develop  a  style  of  constructive  dec¬ 
oration  peculiarly  our  own.”  R.  N.  BUELL. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  POTTERS. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


MONG  THE  LATEST  applicants  for  popu¬ 
lar  favor  in  art  pottery  are  six  patterns 
of  dinner  plates  in  two  sizes  from  the 
“Chelsea  Pottery,  U.  S.,”  of  Chelsea, 
Mass.  This  company  was  incorporated 
by  some  Boston' capitalists  in  June,  1891, 
with  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Robertson  as  man¬ 
ager— a  gentleman  well  known  in  ceramic 
art  centers  as  the  re-discoverer  of  the 
Chinese  art  of  Sang  de  Boeuf  glazing. 
When  Mr.  Robertson  was  forced  to  close 
his  factory  for  lack  of  means,  after  many 
years  of  patient  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  Oriental  art,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  became  interested  in  his  work 
and  furnished  the  necessary  funds  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  continue  his  experiments.  For  a  couple  of  years 
nothing  was  heard  from  the  new  pottery,  but  recently  some 
of  Mr.  Robertson’s  work  has  been  placed  on  the  market,  and 
the  public  can  now  judge  of  its  merits.  The  plates  referred 
to  are  heavy  in  body,  resembling  in  some  particulars  the  Ori¬ 
ental  stoneware,  and  are  artistically  decorated  in  blue.  The 
body  is,  in  fact,  a  variety  of  time  stone,  of  a  white  or  brown¬ 
ish-white  color,  and  has  the  appearance  of  salt-glazed  ware. 
The  upper  surface  is  covered  with  coarse  or  fine  crackle  work, 
brought  out  more  distinctly  by  dark  “filling,”  which  produces 
a  gray  effect.  Among  the  artists  who  have  placed  their  work 
upon  these  pieces  is  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  of  Boston.  In 
one  he  has  used  the  rabbit  as  the  motif;  in  others  the  duck,  a 
bird  on  a  tree,  and  has  treated  them  in  a  bold  and  sketchy  but 
artistic  manner,  with  suggestions  of  water  lilies,  plants  and 
other  details.  Additional  designs  to  be  seen  on  these  plates 
are  the  chestnut,  the  pineapple  and  the  clover  leaf— prize 
drawings  by  art  students. 

Of  even  greater  merit  are  some  crackle  vases,  with  dark 
blue  underglaze  paintings  in  Japanese  style,  such  as  conven¬ 
tionalized  flowers  and  a  suggestion  of  the  well-known  “haw¬ 
thorn”  pattern  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Chelsea  pottery  has  at  length  placed  upon  the  market  a 


product  of  so  much/  originality  and  merit,  and  further  de¬ 
velopments  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Of  an  entirely  different  nature  is  the  decorative  work  now 
being  done  at  the  Columbian  Art  Pottery,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Messrs.  Morris  &  Willmore,  the  proprietors,  have  lately  been 
devoting  special  attention  to  figure  decoration,  after  the  Dres¬ 
den  style,  in  chromo-lithographic  transfer  work.  Cupid  and 
Watteau  figures  have  been  used  quite  extensively  in  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  toilet  articles,  such  as  brushes,  hand  mirrors  and 
boudoir  sets,  with  dainty  and  pleasing  effects.  Parasol  and 
knife  handles,  among  many  other  objects  produced  here,  are 
decorated  in  this  fashion,  frequently  on  a  deep  blue  mazarine 
ground,  and  some  of  these  have  been  compared  favorably 
with  the  best  work  of  a  similar  character  from  the  Dresden 
and  other  European  factories.  While  this  pottery  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  in  Trenton,  it  has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  its  brief  existence,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  taste  in  shapes  and  decorations.  Each  member  of  the 
firm  served  an  apprenticeship  at  one  of  the  leading  Trenton 
potteries,  and  each  one  is  an  accomplished  potter  and  artist. 


CRACKLE  STONEWARE,  “Chelsea  Pottfry,  U.  S.” 

By  way  of  illustration  we  reproduce  here  a  photograph  of  one 
of  the  decorated  pieces  of  a  toilet  set  from  this  factory.  It  is 
a  hair  brush,  the  back  and  handle  being  formed  in  one  piece, 
of  opaque  china  of  ivory  tint,  ornamented  in  Rococo  relief 
designs  outlined  in  gilt,  with  central  figure  of  a  Cupid  in 
delicate  colors.  Just  now  there  is  a  rage  for  toilet  sets  in  sil¬ 
ver,  with  relief  designs  in  which  Cupids  form  the  motive,  but 
the  ceramic  substitutes  in  dainty  coloring  must  be  preferred 
by  persons  of  refined  taste  and  culture.  Leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  the  great  difference  in  cost,  the  latter,  when  of 
equal  artistic  merit,  are  far  more  appropriate  for  the  boudoir, 
and  will  give  more  genuine  pleasure  to  the  owner. 

In  the  exhibit  made  by  the  United  States  potters  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  many  beautiful  wares  were 
for  the  first  time  exposed  for  public  inspection.  While  the  dis¬ 
play  was  not  extensive,  it  was  representative  of  the  best  work 
of  our  potters  and  decorators.  Among  the  handsomest  pieces 
exhibited  were  some  carefully  executed  vases  in  open-work 
patterns,  ornamented  with  imitation  jewel  work,  from  the 
potteries  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  of 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  which  received  a  diploma  and  highest 
award.  This  was  the  first  work  of  so  elaborate  a  character 
produced  by  this  company,  and  it  attracted  much  attention. 
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Since  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  firm  lias  been  paying 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  art. 
The  new  product  is  known  as  “lotus  ware,”  which  is  a  bone 
china  of  the  purest  whiteness,  thin,  transhicent  and  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  the  most  delicate  decorative  treatment.  The  shapes 
are  graceful,  the  fluting  and  open  filigree  work  or  reticulations 
most  effective,  and  the  painted  decorations  are  highly  artistic. 

Among  the  more  striking  de¬ 
signs  are  some  richly  colored 
bunches  of  orchids  on  an  ivory 
ground,  with  leaves  in  raised 
gold;  daffodils  on  a  turquois 
ground;  camelias  in  underglaze 
mazarine  blue  against  a  deli¬ 
cate  salmon,  finished  with  rich 
effects  of  contrasting  enamels 
and  various  tints  of  gold  and 
bronze. 

The  plaque  or  tray  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  decorated 
with  raised  white  cameo  fig¬ 
ures  on  a  background  of  dark 
underglaze  blue.  The  crimped 
border  is  covered  with  a  matt 
coloring  of  canary  yellow  and 
finished  with  raised  gold  orna¬ 
ments.  The  vase  at  the  right 
and  the  covered  jar  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  are  beautiful  examples  of 
open  work  with  ruby  jewels 
and  dull  gold.  The  vase  at  the 
left  is  embellished  with  an  un¬ 
derglaze  conventional  design  in 
various  shades  of  green.  The 
progress  which  this  company 
has  made  within  the  past  two 
years  in  the  development  of  art 
wares  has  been  most  surpris¬ 
ing,  and  in  this  brief  period  this 
factory  has  advanced  to  the  front  rank  of  American  art  pot¬ 
teries. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 


OT  HAVING  HAD  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  I  have  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Convention  number  of  the  Clay-Worker 
the  discussions  of  its  members  of  the  question  of  tests  and 
specifications  for  paving  brick.  It  is  a  question  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  and  j'et  to  me  it  seems  one  of  very  easy  solution, 
and  this  without  assuming  to  myself  any  superior  knowledge 
to  the  great  body  of  intelligent  men  interested  in  the  question. 

A  circumstance  came  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  a  few 
years  ago  that  developed  an  idea  worthy  of  attention  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  A  contractor  was  building  a 
water  works  reservoir  of  very  hard  impervious  brick.  The 
specifications  in  the  case  demanded  that  the  brick  be  wet  be¬ 
fore  being  laid  in  the  Avail.  A  city  inspector  was  present  to 
see  that  the  specifications  were  complied  with  in  this  as  well 
as  all  other  particulars.  He  insisted  that  the  brick  be  wet  as 
provided  in  the  specifications,  although  being  assured  by  the 
contractor  that  inferior  work  -would  result  on  account  of  the 
slipping  of  the  brick  out  of  place  if  laid  while  wet.  A  shower 
of  rain  coming  on  ended  the  discussion,  the  subsequent  slip¬ 
ping  of  the  wall  laid  with  the  wet  brick  causing  the  inspector 
to  remark  that  “specifications  were  a  good  thing,  but  common 
sense  was  better.”  In  this  instance  had  not  common  sense 
prevailed  a  very  inferior  structure  would  have  been  the  result. 

The  point  is  this:  A  uniform  inflexible  standard  as  to 


abrasion,  absorption,  toughness,  brittleness,  crushing  strain, 
etc.,  will  contradict  the  better  judgment  of  scores  of  practical 
men,  and  in  many  cases  work  adversely  to  the  interests  of  all 
concerned.  An  illustration  of  this  was  seen  in  Indianapolis, 
where  a  certain  street,  after  having  been  prepared  for  the 
brick,  was  covered  with  lumber,  and  remained  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  several  months,  all  on  account  of  the  brick  obtainable  to 
complete  it  being  one-eightli  of  an  inch  too  short  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  under  the  specifications,  yet  satisfactory  in  every  other 
respect.  A  few  grains  of  applied  common  sense  in  this  case 
would  have  effected  a  great  saving  of  money  for  all  concerned. 
Every  city  engineer  can  and  should  know  just  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  first-class  paver.  Abundant,  means  are  within  his  reach 
for  getting  this  knowledge,  and  it  is  just  as  essential  to  his 
business  in  this  day  of  brick  paving  as  to  know  how  to  estab¬ 
lish  grades  or  to  do  anything  else  belonging  to  his  office.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  how  he  may  educate  himself  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Suffice  it  to  say  if  he  is  really  determined  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  he  will  do  so,  and  that  in  his  own  way.  Until 


Recent  Productions  of  the  Knowi.es,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

lie  is  as  well  versed  in  this  as  in  any  other  department  of  his 
work,  is  he  able  to  pass  upon  what  brick  may  or  may  not  be 
safely  used  in  the  work?  Again,  being  thus  educated,  about 
all  the  testing  apparatus  needed  is  a  hammer.  This,  with  his 
practical  knowledge  and  common  sense,  exerted  upon  his  sam¬ 
ple  brick,  will  bring  a  very  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  samples  tested;  nor  would  his  conclusions  vary  ma¬ 
terially  from  others  equally  well  posted  making  the  same  test. 

This,  of  course,  seems  a  very  simple  way  to  settle  a  very 
important  question,  and  yet  I  am  satisfied  Mr.  D.  W.  Mead, 
chairman  of  committee  on  standard  specifications,  would  re¬ 
quire  no  other  appliance  than  that  named  for  making  tests  to 
enable  him  to  name  the  best,  and  his  decision  could  be  relied 
upon  with  safety.  I  refer  to  him  because  I  know  this  to  be 
true  of  him,  and  should  be  equally  true  of  every  city  engineer 
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where  paving  is  to  be  done;  otherwise  he  is  incapable  for  the 
place  he  occupies. 

What  about  specifications,  then?  Well,  just  say  the  brick 
must  be  good,  hard-burned  pavers  of  the  size  commonly  known 
as  building  brick,  of  such  quality  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
city  engineer.  A  sample  of  twelve  brick,  embracing  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  what  may  be  accepted,  must  be  deposited  with  the 
city  engineer,  the  same  to  bo  selected  by  him  at  the  place  of 
manufacture  and  held  as  a  standard  governing  the  supply 
from  the  factory  where  selected.  Some  objections  to  this  may 
be  anticipated.  For  instance,  too  much  individual  power  con¬ 
ferred,  difficulty  of  revising  the  standard  of  quality,  and  too 
much  variation  in  size.  Manufacturers  know  that,  as  a  rule, 
city  engineers  are  their  best  friends  in  work  of  this  kind,  and 
yet  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  city's  interests.  Competition 
will  naturally  raise  the  standard  of  quality.  The  size  is  known 
and  approved;  in  fact,  every  point  settled  and  standard  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  engineer  before  delivery  of  brick  begins.  If 
the  manufacturer  is  so  foolish  as  to  not  maintain  the  standard, 
he  should  be  called  to  a  halt  at  once. 

In  conclusion,  must  say  that  I  consider  any  specifications 
demanding  a  water  test,  abrasion  test,  crushing  test,  size  test, 
color  test,  clay  analysis  test,  as  decidedly  impracticable  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  that  specifies  that  the  city  engineer 
by  his  education  and  good  judgment  shall  decide  what  may  be 
used;  and  then  the  manufacturer,  if  he  must  buy  somebody  in 
order  to  introduce  his  brick,  will  know  who  to  approach,  be¬ 
sides  not  being  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  never  saw  a  paving 
brick  until  the  first  load  was  dumped  on  the  street  of  their 
own  city.  T.  .T. 
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BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

HE  KILNS  FOR  BURNING  PAVING  BRICK. 

IE  OPERATION  OF  BURNING  a  kiln  of 
paving  brick  in  the  last  paper  is  seen  to  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  various  temperatures  and 
conditions,  which  must  not  only  be  gener¬ 
ated  when  desired,  but  changed  quickly  in 
response  to  the  wish  of  the  burner.  In 
fact,  heat  and  draft  are  the  tools  with 
which  the  burner  perfects  his  work,  and 
must  be,  like  any  other  tools,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  and  under  control.  While  the 
process  of  successful  burning  is  somewhat  alike  in  any  kiln 
or  with  any  clay,  the  ease  and  economy  with  which  it  is  ac¬ 
complished  is  subject  to  very  wide  variations. 

Paving  bricks  now  being  almost  entirely  produced  in  down- 
draft  kilns,  no  other  will  be  considered  in  this  connection.  The 
points  which  are  most  important  in  the  construction  of  a 
down-draft  kiln  are  four:  First,  the  design  of  the  fire  hole; 
second,  the  arrangement  for  producing  draft;  third,  the  means 
of  distribution  of  the  heat;  fourth,  the  design  of  the  kiln  with 
reference  to  convenience  in  setting  and  drawing. 

The  design  of  the  fire  hole  is  of  great  importance;  they 
should  not  only  be  under  easy  control,  so  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  quickly  run  up  or  down,  but  they  should  be  of 
such  construction  that  the  burner  can  consume  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fuel  without  causing  poor  combustion  or  losing  both 
heat  and  time  by  too  frequent  cleaning  of  his  fires.  In  study¬ 
ing  the  various  kinds  of  fireplaces  in  use  it  is  quickly  seen 
that  most  of  them  can  be  classified  under  three  main  di¬ 
visions:  First,  outside  furnaces,  using  horizontal  grate  bars; 
second,  fire  holes,  using  inclined  grate  bars;  third,  dead  bot¬ 
tom  fires,  using  no  grate  bars.  Examples  of  outside  furnaces 
with  horizontal  grate  bars  are  found  not  infrequently  in  use, 


though  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  really  common.  The  fire  is 
worked  and  handled  exactly  as  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam 
boiler,  and  the  construction  of  the  fire  box  is  much  the  same, 
consisting  of  a  square  brick  box,  with  low  arch  roof  and  a 
flue  leading  from  the  rear  into  the  side  of  a  kiln.  The  front 
is  provided  with  fire  door  and  ash  door. 

There  are  several  valid  objections  to  a  horizontal  grate 
bar  furnace.  First,  the  most  serious  fault  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  fire  is  likely  to  burn  through  in  holes  and  allow  air 
to  flow  into  the  kiln  without  the  burner’s  knowledge.  This  is 
almost  sure  to  happen  unless  the  fires  are  constantly  worked 
with  hooks  and  slash  bars,  and  especially  if  the  fires  on  the 
grate  are  kept  thin,  as  they  should  be  to  give  the  best  com¬ 
bustion.  If  a  thick,  heavy  fire  is  kept,  it  accumulates  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  air  holes  are  likely  to  burn  through  the  layer 
of  fuel  in  the  sides  or  rear  of  the  fire  box,  which  will  coun¬ 
teract  the  benefit  of  the  heat  generated  in  front.  In  short,  to 
keep  an  even,  thin  and  uniform  layer  of  fire  on  the  grates  nec¬ 
essitates  much  more  severe  labor  than  any  other  type  of  fire 
holes. 

Second,  the  radiation  from  a  fire  situated  entirely  outside 
of  the  kiln  is  great,  and  the  heated  products  of  combustion 
travel  too  far  before  reaching  the  scene  of  their  usefulness. 
It  is  difficult  to  fill  a  kiln  with  flame  from  jrtiis  kind  of  a  fire¬ 
place.  Third,  the  outside  furnace  will  make  more  smoke  than 
any  other  kiln  fire.  If  a  charge  of  coal  is  thrown  in  a  thin 
layer  on  the  top  of  an  intensely  hot  fire,  the  evolution  of 
gases  is  enormous  for  a  few  moments,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them  air  fast  enough  to  burn  them  up  clean  before  they 
enter  the  kiln.  Even  if  the  doors  are  left  open,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  smoke  is  strong  for  a  few  moments  after  such  a  fire. 
Experience  has  shown  that  to  make  a  smokeless  fire  the  gases 
generated  must  be  burnt  completely  in  the  hot  fireplace  be¬ 
fore  they  leave  the  incandescent  objects  on  all  sides.  Smoke 
once  formed  remains  smoke  generally,  and  the  only  practical 
way  to  get  rid  of  smoke  is  to  prevent  it  ever  forming.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  the  fire  box  as  smoke,  it  passes  into  an  atmos¬ 
phere  full  of  carbonic  acid,  which  prevents  combustion  to 
any  extent  in  the  kiln,  and  after  traveling  through  the  kiln 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  the  hot  gases  blaze  redly 
from  the  top  of  the  stacks,  where  they  meet  the  free  air 
again.  Many  burners  think  that  %when  this  is  attained  that 
their  kilns  are  full  of  flame,  but  just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  combustion  begun  in  the  fire  box  is  practically  completed 
in  the  open  air,  while  the  space  between  is  filled  with  a  hot 
smother  of  unconsumed  carbonaceous  gases. 

This  type  of  fireplace  is  therefore  condemned  for  good  rea¬ 
son — it  requires  more  fuel,  more  labor,  is  more  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  burner,  and  makes  more  smoke  than  other  fires.  A 
modification  of  this  fire,  built  into  the  kiln  wall  and  filling  the 
bottom  of  the  bag,  is  an  improvement  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  radiation,  but  is  still  liable  to  the  other  objections  of  a 
horizontal  grate. 

The  inclined  grate  fire  hole  is  the  great  stand-by  for  all 
kinds  of  clay  burning.  Probably  80  per  cent,  of  the  fires  now 
burning  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  and  vitrified 
goods  are  of  this  simple  type.  The  radical  difference  between 
the  working  of  an  inclined  grate  and  a  fiat  one  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  fire  always  tends  to  slide  downwards  as  fast  as  the 
fuel  below  is  burnt  away,  making  a  vacancy  above,  where  the 
air  can  get  into  the  kiln,  and  thus  enabling  the  burner  to  regu¬ 
late  or  close  it  up  with  fresh  fuel,  while  the  flat  grate  must  be 
kept  evenly  covered  by  working  and  spreading  the  fire,  or  it 
will  surely  burn  through  in  holes. 

Besides  this  tendency  to  keep  itself  intact  below  and  open 
at  the  top,  the  inclined  grate  fire  is  convenient  in  cleaning. 
The  ashes  and  clinkers  naturally  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bars.  These  ought  to  be  eight  inches  or  a  foot  above  the 
ash  pit  floor,  so  that  by  the  use  of  a  hook  and  bar  the  clink¬ 
ers  can  be  pulled  out  quickly,  the  grates  cleaned  and  refilled 
with  only  a  moment’s  loss  of  time  and  the  minimum  of  cool¬ 
ing  down.  In  addition  to  these  two  points,  the  action  of  an 
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inclined  grate  is  really  similar  to  a  gas  producer.  The  air 
supply  is  drawn  through  a  layer  of  hot  fuel  before  it  can 
enter  the  kiln,  except  that  part  which  the  burner  purposely 
admits  over  the  top  of  the  tire  for  regulating  purposes.  And 
as  the  fire  hole  is  in  the  kiln  wall,  the  loss  of  heat  is  reduced 
to  that  which  radiates  from  the  front  of  the  fire  outwards; 
and  also  the  distance  from  the  fire  to  the  bag  wall  and  hot 
interior  of  the  kiln  is  so  short  that  the  production  of  smoke 
will  never  occur  after  the  kiln  is  hot  if  air  enough  for  com¬ 
plete  combustion  is  admitted. 

These  reasons  are  all  substantial  ones  to  consider.  An  in¬ 
clined  fire  hole  is  cheaper  to  build,  more  economical  in  fuel, 
more  easily  regulated,  more  easily  cleaned,  and  therefore 
more  economical  in  labor  than  the  first  form  described. 

The  third  fire  hole,  that  known  as  the  dead  bottom  fire,  is 
an  improvement  over  the  inclined  grate  fire  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  some  fuels,  but  under  other  conditions  and 
fuels  not  suitable  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  process  at  all. 
The  fire  hole  consists  of  a  space  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
inclined  grate  plan,  but  closed  in  front  by  a  thin  wall,  having 
an  opening  for  an  ash  hole  below.  The  fuel  is  fed  from 
above  downwards,  and  the  upper  hole  can  be  covered  by  a 
tile  if  it  is  necessary.  When  starting,  the  fire  is  lit  on  the  ash 
pit  ttoor;  as  the  pile  rises  up  by  constant  additions  it  is  walled 
in  by  loose  bricks  in  the  ash  pit  floor;  when  it  rises  above  this 
level  the  air  draws  through  this  door  and,  causing  combustion 
in  front  of  it,  produces  a  clinker  in  an  inclined  position.  The 
loose  wall  is  then  removed  and  the  soft  ashes  cleaned  out,  and 
the  fire  is  then  supported  on  the  clinker  as  by  an  inclined 
grate.  Air  is  admitted  by  punching  holes  in  the  clinker,  and 
coal  is  fed  from  above.  No  air  can  enter  the  kiln  except 
through  the  fire,  or  over  the  top  when  the  burner  opens  a 
place  for  it,  and  thus  the  draft  is  under  perfect  control.  Also, 
the  fires  are  managed  without  grates,  which  is  a  considerable 
saving.  The  combustion  is  complete,  the  ash  being  usually 
melted  to  clinker,  and  the  labor  is  the  least  possible.  If  the 
fires  get  too  full  of  clinkers  before  the  end  of  the  burn,  the 
supporting  clinker  can  easily  be  cut  loose  and  pulled  out,  let¬ 
ting  the  fire  fall  into  the  cavity  thus  made,  when  the  process 
starts  over  again.  This  kind  of  fire  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
where  possible  to  use  it.  The  limiting  conditions  are  two: 
First,  a  coal  which  will  make  a  proper  elipker;  not  too  hard 
nor  too  weak;  neither  a  dry-burning  nor  a  cooking  coal  will 
do;  it  must  be  moderately  open-burning,  and  make  a  light  but 
strong  clinker.  If  the  quality  of  the  coal  be  satisfactory  it 
may  be  used  very  fine  and  dirty  without  trouble.  Second,  the 
number  and  dimension  of  the  fires  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  kiln,  for  each  fire  will  burn  less  coal  than  an  inclined 
grate  of  the  same  size. 

These  facts  as  regard  to  the  fire  holes  indicate  that  the 
kilns  should  be  planned  to  use  either  inclined  grates  or  dead 
bottoms.  The  same  brickwork  can  be  used  for  either,  with 
very  slight  change,  and  a  practical  trial  in  the  fuel  to  be 
used  will  show  whether  the  dead  bottom  fire  is  practicable; 
if  it  is  not,  the  inclined  grates  can  be  put  in  at  once,  with  no 
change  of  masonry. 

The  second  factor  of  importance  in  kiln  construction  is 
the  use  of  means  to  produce  the  proper  draft;  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  always  have  enough,  and  to  have  it  under  perfect 
control.  In  burning  materials  in  down-draft  kilns  the  course 
of  the  heated  gases  is  directly  contrary  to  nature.  They  must 
go  downwards  through  the  ware  before  they  can  escape  up¬ 
wards  through  the  stack.  The  advantage  of  the  down-draft 
principle  lies  in  the  regularity  and  evenness  of  distribution 
of  the  heat.  In  up-draft  kilns  the  fires  always  tend  to  find 
out  certain  channels  of  escape  where  the  resistance  is  least, 
and  the  burning  is  nearly  sure  to  be  harder  in  spots  on  this 
account.  In  the  down-draft  the  gases  flowing  against  their 
natural  inclination  can  be  made  to  spread  evenly  and  uni¬ 
formly  over  the  area  of  the  kiln  and  carry  the  heat  down  inch 
by  inch. 

The  best  form  of  stack  to  use  for  producing  this  deflection 


in  the  natural  course  of  the  gases  is  an  open  question;  there 
are  three  different  plans  in  use,  each  with  its  advocates: 
First,  the  use  of  one  single  stack  for  each  kiln;  second,  the 
use  of  one  stack  to  more  than  one  kiln,  and  third,  the  use  of  a 
number  of  stacks  for  one  kiln.  For  any  round  kiln,  or  for  a 
square  kiln  of  not  too  great  length,  one  single  stack  has  a 
number  of  points  in  its  favor.  The  draft,  being  always  actu¬ 
ated  by  one  and  the  same  stack,  will  act  the  same  on  one 
burn  as  on  another,  only  varying  with  tightness  of  the  set¬ 
ting  and  obstructions  in  the  flues.  In  the  compound  stack, 
when  two  or  more  kilns  are  on  full  fire  at  once,  the  draft  is 
very  strong,  and  if  one  kiln  alone  is  on  the  difference  is  great. 
While  allowance  can  be  made  for  this  variation  by  a  skillful 
burner,  it  undoubtedly  tends  to  cause  irregularity  in  the  burn¬ 
ing;  it  puts  a  premium  on  good  judgment;  but  the  less  judg¬ 
ment  is  required  of  the  burner  and  the  more  routine  his  work 
is  made,  the  better  success  the  average  man  will  have.  Also, 
in  regulating  the  draft  of  one  stack  one  damper  controls  the 
whole  kiln,  while  when  multiple  stacks  are  used  the  motion 
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of  a  number  of  dampers  is  necessary  to  effect  any  but  a  local 
change  in  the  draft.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  compound  stack  that,  being  heated  up  by  the 
burning  of  previous  kilns,  it  has  a  much  more  prompt  and 
powerful  action  on  a  kiln  newly  lit,  whose  draft  would  be 
otherwise  slow  and  feeble;  time  is  thus  saved  in  the  early  part 
of  a  burn  if  two  or  more  kilns  are  using  one  stack.  Also,  it 
may  be  said  for  multiple  stacks  that  they  are  cheaper  to 
build  than  either  single  or  compound  stacks  of  any  size,  and 
that  they  require  no  yard  room,  being  usually  built  in  and  on 
the  kiln  walls.  This  last  point  is  one  of  some  weight,  as 
space  on  a  modern  kiln  yard  is  most  important. 

In  considering  the  drafts  of  long  square  kilns  different 
conditions  are  to  be  met.  A  kiln  eighteen  feet  wide  by  sixty 
to  eighty  feet  long  cannot  be  made  to  draw  equally  in  all 
parts  by  the  use  of  one  stack.  The  portions  nearest  the  stack 
will  receive  the  most  of  the  draft,  and  the  remote  parts  will 
suffer  for  the  lack  of  it.  Multiple  stacks  are  therefore  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  such  kilns.  They  may  be  arranged  at  intervals  along 
the  kiln,  one  at  each  end,  in  rows  on  either  side,  or  in  several 
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other  ways,  but  in  all  cases  the  principle  is  to  afford  all  parts 
of  the  kiln’s  interior  a  short  and  equally  easy  escape  to 
a  stack. 

Whatever  decision  is  made  as  to  the  number  and  form  of 
the  stacks  used,  the  important  thing  in  all  cases  is  to  be  sure 
to  have  draft  enough  and  to  have  adequate  means  of  control. 
No  part  of  a  kiln’s  furniture  is  so  often  scanted  as  efficient 
flues  and  dampers.  Flues  should  be  of  ample  size  and  depth, 
so  that  frequent  cleaning  will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  should 
be  provided  with  an  efficient  drain,  well  covered  with  sand, 
to  prevent  air  from  flowing  back  into  the  kiln. 

The  use  which  the  burner  makes  of  the  draft  will  vary  a 
great  deal  in  the  progress  of  the  burn,  but  the  all  important 
thing  is  to  be  able  to  use  a  plenty  when  needed.  Too  little 
draft  wastes  fuel,  time  and  clay  ware;  too  much  is  just  as  bad 
in  its  way,  but  too  much  can  be  reduced  to  the  proper  thing 
with  ease,  while  too  little  is  beyond  cure. 

The  next  important  thing  in  kiln  construction  is  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  draft  so  that  the  heated  currents  of  gases 
shall  flow  downward  with  equal  force  over  the  entire  area  of 
the  inside  of  the  kiln.  Gases  flowing  under  pressure  always 
tend  to  take  the  shortest  course  in  their  escape.  To  secure  a 
uniform  distribution  of  the  flow  over  every  square  foot  of  the 
kiln’s  floor  it  is  necessary  to  obstruct  the  lines  of  shortest 
travel,  and  equalize  by  this  artificial  resistance  the  difference 
between  their  flow  aixd  that  of  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  kiln. 

Round  down-draft  kilns  usually  employ  a  double  floor,  the 
upper  one  being  open  or  checkered  for  the  ready  passage  of 
the  hot  gases  through  it.  In  the  spaces  between  floors  the 
arrangements  are  made  for  controlling  and  directing  the  draft. 
This  plan  does  not  admit  of  anything  like  adjustable  control 
during  the  burn.  The  results  of  each  burn  are  investigated, 
and  changes  made  until  by  actual  trial  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  is  had. 

The  variations  in  arrangement  of  the  bottoms  of  round 
down-draft  kilns  are  very  numerous;  there  are  not  less  than 
eight  or  ten  distinct  types,  as  well  as  modifications  without 
number.  There  are  two  fundamental  principles  in  securing 
equal  distribution  in  a  round  kiln.  First,  the  entire  draft  of 
the  kiln  should  be  assembled  at  a  center  well  hole,  and  travel 
from  this  by  a  covered  flue  to  the  stack,  so  that  every  point 
of  the  circumference  has  an  equal  chance  for  draft.  Any  ar¬ 
rangement  that  allows  one  side  or  one  part  of  the  kiln  a  short 
circuit  to  the  stack  is  bad.  Second,  blockade  the  openings  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  above  this  well,  so  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  flow  of  gases  must  find  their  way  through  the  floor 
around  and  near  to  the  circumference,  and  thence  inward  to 
the  center  by  covered  radial  flues.  By  forcing  the  heat  out 
to  the  wall  the  cooling  effects  of  outside  radiation  are  over¬ 
come,  and  if  the  heat  is  brought  to  a  satisfactory  point  all 
around  the  center  it  will  quickly  permeate  the  latter  by  con¬ 
duction,  if  in  no  other  way.  But  it  is  very  easily  found  by 
trial  how  large  a  draft  hole  is  needed  over  the  center  to  keep 
that  part  of  the  kiln  abi’east  of  the  circumference. 

Any  round  kiln  bottom  in  which  these  two  points  ai’e  in¬ 
corporated  can  be  made  economical  and  successful;  if  these 
points  are  neglected  or  altered  the  results  obtained  are  not 
likely  to  be  uniform  or  economical  in  either  fuel  or  time. 

In  square  kilns  the  length  usually  adopted  renders  the  use 
of  multiple  stacks  a  practical  necessity,  and  therefore  the  draft 
distribution  becomes  adjustable  while  the  kiln  is  under  fire. 
There  are  three  principal  ways  of  laying  out  the  bottom  of  the 
long  square  kiln.  First,  a  dead  floor,  with  a  deep  central  flue 
from  end  to  end  of  kiln,  provided  with  draft  stack  at  one  or 
both  ends.  Second,  a  hollow  bottom  intersected  by  solid  di¬ 
vision  walls,  cutting  the  space  up  into  sections,  each  of  which 
is  provided  with  its  own  stack.  Third,  a  hollow  bottom,  af¬ 
fording  free  circulation  in  all  directions  from  wall  to  wall, 
and  surrounded  by  draft  stacks  on  sides  and  ends  of  kiln. 

Each  of  these  plans  is  represented  by  one  or  more  patented 


kilns.  The  advantage  of  the  first  plan  lies  in  the  dead  bot¬ 
tom,  and  as  the  flues  crossways  of  the  kiln  are  temporary  and 
built  of  green  brick  each  burn,  the  floor  is  always  clean  and 
the  draft  always  unimpeded.  By  impeding  the  draft  over  the 
center  flue  and  forcing  it  to  the  walls  on  either  side,  results  of 
the  very  highest  grade  are  being  attained  with  this  kind  of 
kiln. 

The  second  plan,  in  which  each  area  is  pulled  by  its  own 
stack,  looks  very  plausible,  but  is  not  generally  successful  in 
practice.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  had  in  making  the  draft 
uniform,  even  in  the  small  area  of  floor  surface  allotted  to 
each  stack,  and  where  so  many  different  walls  divide  the  bot¬ 
tom  each  wall  tends  to  prevent  the  draft  from  working  freely 
through  the  floor  over  to  it. 

The  third  plan,  using  one  common  space  under  the  floor 
accessible  to  all  stacks  in  common,  gives  the  burner  the  best 
chance  to  maintain  even  heat  in  the  kiln.  If  one  section  gets 
ahead  of  another  its  draft  is  induced  or  shut  off  until  the 
heat  becomes  uniform  again. 

Beside  these  points  mentioned,  another  remains  which  is 
of  great  importance  in  assisting  a  uniform  distribution  of  the 
heat  in  a  down-draft  kiln.  Referring  back  to  the  down-draft 
principle,  it  is  plain  that  the  greater  the  deflection  from  the 
top  of  the  bag  to  the  bottoixx  of  the  draft  stack  the  higher 
the  stack  will  have  to  be  and  the  more  difficxxlt  it  will  be  to 
cause  the  heat  to  travel  down  freely  to  the  bottom.  In  con¬ 
struction,  therefore,  the  lower  the  kiln  crown  is  and  the  shal¬ 
lower  the  flues  and  hollow  bottom  can  be  made  the  less  the 
deflection  and  the  easier  the  process  of  burning  will  be.  Of 
course,  the  height  of  the  kiln  must  be  enough  to  contain  a 
profitable  charge  of  goods,  but  it  ought  to  be  proportioned 
with  refei*ence  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  ware  to  be  bxxrnt 
in  it,  so  that  a  proper  charge  will  fill  it  within  six  inches  of 
the  crown.  For  paving  brick  alone  twenty-five  courses  of 
brick  is  enough  to  attempt  to  vitrify  with  most  clays,  and  this 
requires  a  kiln  9  feet  6  inches  or  10  feet  high  in  the  center 
and  6  feet  or  0  feet  6  inches  at  the  spring  of  the  arch.  The 
top  of  the  bags  should  not  be  more  than  4  feet  6  inches  or 
5  feet  high  from  the  floor  in  such  a  kiln. 

Still  another  powerful  aid  in  bringing  the  heat  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  down-draft  kiln  quickly  and  safely  is  the  radi¬ 
ation  from  the  bags  and  fire  holes.  In  order  to  utilize  this 
force  to  its  full  advantage  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  fire 
holes  on  a  lower  level  than  the  kiln  floor,  so  that  the  bag  walls 
will  be  intensely  hot  on  a  level  with  the  kiln  floor,  and  by 
its  radiation  burn  the  bricks  around  it  and  assist  in  creating 
a  draft  in  the  bottom.  This  difference  of  level  ought  to  be  so 
proportioned  that  the  top  of  the  fire  is  level  with  or  beneath 
the  kiln  floor,  and  thus  the  accumulations  of  ashes  and  clink- 
ers  iix  the  bottom  of  the  fire  will  be  unable  to  reduce  the  radi¬ 
ation  of  the  bag  wall  from  the  floor  up.  Eighteen  inches  is 
the  minimum  difference  in  level,  and  three  feet  is  as  much 
as  is  beneficial  to  make.  Where  the  ash  floor  and  kiln  floor 
are  on  the  same  level  the  lower  bricks  around  the  bags  are 
always  likely  to  be  soft.  Making  the  firing  floor  below  the 
general  yard  level  is  often  very  inconvenient  in  handling  coal 
and  ashes,  but  its  gain  in  time  and  economy  of  fuel  is  woidli 
all  it  costs  and  more. 

The  fourth  and  last  consideration  in  down-draft  kilns  is 
the  shape  and  size  and  its  effect  in  the  economy  of  setting 
and  drawing.  In  this  regard  a  square  kiln  of  great  length  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  convenient.  The  use  of  two  tracks  for 
setting  bricks  is  possible,  and  in  both  setting  and  drawing  a 
rectangular  space  18  feet  wide  by  80  long  is  very  much  more 
convenient,  and  therefore  economical,  than  a  round  space  of 
2.1  in  diameter.  But  the  advantage  ends  here,  for  in  burning 
the  round  kilns  have  the  great  preponderance  of  public  favor 
on  their  side.  Their  records  for  fuel  economy,  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  small  first  cost,  light  repairs  and  general  handiness  can¬ 
not  be  excelled  by  any  kind  of  down-draft  kiln,  patented  or 
free,  in  use  in  the  State.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ad- 


vantage  of  buying  a  yard  right  or  paying  royalty  for  use  of 
patent  kilns  is  rather  obscure,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
few  brick  concerns  place  a  second  order  for  patent  kilns. 
They  generally  increase  their  kiln  capacity  with  the  plain 
round  or  square  down-drafts,  without  let  or  hindrance.  In 
support  of  this  statement  the  statistics  of  the  kilns  in  use  in 
(lie  vitrified  brick  and  sewer  pipe;  business  in  Ohio  in  the  year 
1892  may  be  properly  set  forth: 

A.  PAYING  MATERIAL. 


1.  Round  down-drafts— 

Common,  uupatented . 252 

Patented,  two  kinds .  24 

Total  .  27(5 

2.  Rectangular  down-drafts — 

U  n  paten  ted  .  20 

Patented  .  52 

Total  .  72 

3.  Tip-draft  .  10  10 

Total  .  304 

B.  SEWER  PIPE. 

1.  Round  down-draft,  unpatented . 309  309 

2.  Rectangular  down-drafts  (.Akron  type) .  79  79 

Total  .  44  S 

Total  kilns  in  use .  812 

Total  round-drafts .  021 

Per  cent,  round  down-drafts . 70.4 

Per  cent,  all  other  kinds . . 23.0 

Average  diameter  of  paving  brick  round  kilns . 25.1  feet. 

Average  diameter  of  sewer  pipe  round  kilns . 27.3  feet. 

Maximum  diameter  paving  brick  round  kilns . 30  feet. 

Minimum  diameter  paving  brick  round  kilns . 17  feet. 

Maximum  diameter  sewer  pipe  round  kilns . 33  feet. 


Minimum  sewer  pipe  diameter  round  kilns . 22  feet. 

THE  MANAGEHENT  OF  MEN.* 


BY  E.  A.  CURTIS. 


IIE  QUESTION  OF  LABOR  is  rapidly  growing  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  is  destined  soon  to  attract  more  attention 
in  this  country  than  any  other  subject.  It.  is  already 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  among  business  men, 
and  is  more  than  ever  being  discussed  and  considered  by  the 
wage-earners.  Last  summer’s  discontent  is  still  fresh  in  our 
memory,  and  nearly  every  paper  one  may  pick  up  contains 
some  article  on  the  industrial  situation,  either  from  one  stand¬ 
point  or  the  other.  And  on  every  hand  we  are  confronted  with 
evidences  of  the  growing  interest  that  is  being  manifested 
over  this  problem.  This  age  is  a  progressive  one,  and  while 
we  are  continually  making  advancements  in  every  conceivable 
way,  adding  new  and  wonderful  inventions  year  by  year, 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  fields  of  science  and  discovery, 
radically  changing  our  former  business  methods  for  those  more 
modern,  it  is  but  natural  that  changes  are  demanded  in  our 
method  of  dealing  with  labor.  But  this  is  where  the  difficulty 
begins,  for  while  it  is  patent  to  all  that  some  kind  of  reforma¬ 
tory  measure  is  a  thing  to  be  devoutly  wished,  yet  when  we 
look  about  us  for  some  solution  of  the  problem  we  find  our¬ 
selves  placed  in  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassing  position. 

It  is  well  enough  to  cry  “reform,”  but  where  is  there  a 
practical  remedy?  Very  many  prescriptions  are  being  sug¬ 
gested,  but  up  to  the  present  time  none  seems  to  have  met  the 
approval  of  any  very  large  number  of  people.  And  we  are 
left  to  believe  either  one  or  two  alternatives — either  the  great 
majority  of  people  are  fools  or  else  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  are  not  considered  practical  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  burden  you  with  any  pet  theory 
of  my  own.  Indeed,  1  have  none. 


*  Paper  read  at  the  Illinois  Brick  Tile  and  Drainage  Con¬ 
vention.  Springfield,  .Tan.  16,  1895. 
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I  will  only  express  my  conviction  that  so  long  as  bitter 
things  are  being  thought  and  said  by  employers  and  employes, 
so  long  as  capital  and  labor  are  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
that  the  gulf  of  discontent  is  only  growing  the  broader  and  an 
amicable  settlement  only  the  more  difficult  to  arrive  at. 

Capital  and  labor  must  join  hands  and  make  friends  of 
each  other.  Their  interests  are  mutual.  By  the  very  ex¬ 
istences  of  their  relationship  good  fortune  to  one  means  good 
fortune  to  the  other.  It  must  ever  be  so,  and  he  who  hopes 
some  day  to  hit  upon  the  panacea  that  shall  be  approved  and 
adopted  as  practical  must  direct  his  thinker  along  these  lines. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  a  condition  that  confronts  us  which 
must  be  met  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

No  Joshua  stands  ready  to  bid  the  wheels  of  commerce  to 
stand  still  while  the  battle  is  on,  allowing  us  to  wait  the  out¬ 
come.  Time  is  too  valuable  and  breadwinners  must  work. 
Each  institution  must  work  out  its  own  salvation,  and  every 
superintendent  of  workmen  must  use  his  intellectual  powers 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  secure  the  best  results  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  case.  He  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  look  over  the 
field  well,  lay  his  plans  in  a  careful  manner,  decide  upon  his 


E  A.  CURTIS,  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturer,  Grant  Park,  111. 


programme,  and  then  carefully  carry  it  out.  If  he  be  a  well- 
regulated  clayworker,  when  the  consideration  of  wages  pre¬ 
sents  itself  let  him  post  himself  thoroughly  aud  find  out  what 
others  are  paying  for  similar  work  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
If  the  amount  is  reasonable  and  appears  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little,  adopt  about  the  same  figures.  Get  the  reputation  of 
being  fair  about  the  wages  you  pay — both  fair  to  your  work¬ 
men  and  fair  to  yourself.  And  then,  after  you  have  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  matter,  set  yourself  about  looking  up  and  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  the  very  best  available  men  possible.  Do  not  take 
it  upon  yourself  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  charity  institution, 
picking  up  every  poor  duffer  that  comes  along  simply  because 
he  seems  to  be  “hard  up”  and  in  need  of  favors.  But  conduct 
your  business  in  a  strictly  businesslike  manner,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  the  year  you  find  you  have  a  surplus  on  hand  after 
paying  your  honest  debts,  it  will  be  all  right  for  you  to  make 
a  charity  appropriation  if  your  inclination  so  directs.  Before 
you  engage  your  men,  find  out  something  about  them.  They 
may  be  careless:  if  so,  you  will  find  them  expensive  at  any 
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price.  They  may  be  awkward  in  their  movements,  and  you 
will  find  that  an  awkward  man  is  a  perpetual  nuisance.  They 
may  be  shirks  or  tricky,  and  experience  demonstrates  that 
a  man  who  requires  watching  at  all  times  is  not  a  profitable 
one  to  employ.  Beware  of  agitators — one  rotten  apple  often 
taints  the  lot.  Study  your  men  well  before  you  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  them,  and  let  them  understand  thoroughly  what  is 
to  be  expected.  Then  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint 
afterwards.  After  you  have  made  arrangements  for  your 
quota  of  men,  size  them  up  with  due  deliberation.  Talk  with 
them  and  find  out  what  place  each  would  like  to  fill,  and  if 
their  views  are  compatible  with  your  own  best  judgment, 
allow  them,  wherever  possible,  the  places  they  like  best.  For 
you  will  find  a  man  will  invariably  give  better  satisfaction 
when  allowed  to  choose  his  place,  for  which  he  thinks  he  is 
better  fitted,  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise.  After 
they  have  been  once  assigned  their  respective  tasks,  be  careful 
not  to  change  them  except  under  urgent  circumstances.  There 
is  nothing  they  may  have  to  do  but  that  practice  will  give 
them  more  speed  and  skill,  and  the  less  they  are  changed 
about  the  more  skillful  they  will  become  at  their  particular 
kind  of  work.  Make  them  assume  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  If  one  has  charge  of  a  machine,  plainly  explain 
to  him  that  he  is  expected  to  keep  it  up  in  first-class  condition 
all  the  time;  that  he  is  to  keep  it  oiled  regularly,  and  always 
have  it  ready  for  use  at  the  blow  of  the  whistle.  Let  him 
know  that  you  depend  upon  him,  and  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  not  betray  your  confidence,  but  will  take  a  certain  pride 
in  keeping  it  as  it  should  be.  If  his  work  merits  your  ap¬ 
proval,  do  not  be  afraid  to  commend  him,  and  let  him  know 
that  his  services  are  appreciated.  Appreciation  goes  a  long 
way  in  this  cold  world  of  ours,  and  warms  up  the  heart  of 
many  a  man  who  may  apparently  be  without  such  an  organ. 
But  don’t  overdo  the  thing.  The  gushing  kind  that  we  read 
about  in  the  story  books  is  all  well  enough  in  the  books,  but 
must  be  dealt  with  sparingly  with  the  man  of  business,  or  he 
is  apt  to  gain  a  reputation  of  carrying  around  with  him  a 
reservoir  of  sentiment  ready  to  be  tapped  on  each  and  all 
occasions,  whether  the  circumstances  demand  it  or  not. 

Teach  your  men  prompt  obedience.  Whenever  they  are 
directed  to  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work,  they  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  you  expect  your  directions  to  be 
promptly  and  exactly  complied  with,  and  any  failure  to  do  so 
should  always  demand  an  explanation.  But  when  the  de¬ 
mands  for  explanation  arise,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  lose 
your  temper,  be  angry  or  abusive.  No  good  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  that  way.  Come  to  an  understanding  in  a  simple, 
matter-of-fact  way.  Be  firm,  but  do  not  bear  down  too  heav¬ 
ily.  Either  give  him  another  trial,  or,  if  you  are  convinced 
that  he  is  not  the  man  for  your  work,  let  him  down  as  softly 
as  possible  and  get  another  man.  Always  ti’eat  your  men 
with  respect,  make  yourself  interested  in  their  welfare,  and 
whenever  occasion  offers,  give  them  your  aid  and  assistance. 
Obtain  their  friendship  and  strive  to  avoid  their  enmity.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule,  and  you  will  not  find 
yourself  the  loser  in  the  long  run,  for  if  your  men  discover 
that  you  are  trying  to  treat  them  with  perfect  fairness,  it  is 
almost  certain  they  will  favor  the  reciprocal  idea,  and  per¬ 
haps  go  you  one  better. 

And  now  one  other  suggestion  and  I  will  close.  Every 
superintendent  of  men  should  bear  in  mind  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  strictest  economy  in  the  point  of  time.  Time  is 
golden,  and  he  who  gains  time  gains  gold.  The  best  plan  to 
follow  in  accomplishing  this  result  is  to  be  methodical.  Run 
your  plant  like  clockwork.  Be  systematic.  Lay  out  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for  each  week,  and  determine  to  surmount  all 
obstacles  that  may  arise  in  order  to  perform  your  part  of  the 
programme.  If  need  be,  keep  one  of  your  men  at  work  all 
night  rather  than  not  be  ready  to  start  at  the  regular  hour 
in  the  morning.  If  a  breakdown  occurs  during  the  running 
hours,  which  will  take  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  to  re¬ 


pair,  shift  your  men  to  some  other  part  of  the  plant  and  keep 
them  busy.  In  this  manner  a  good  deal  of  work  can  be  done 
in  the  course  of  the  season  which  would  otherwise  be  time 
completely  lost.  Study  practical  economy  in  all  things;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  small  details,  carefully  looked  after,  which 
bring  about  success.  And  success  is  the  golden  fleece  for 
which  most  people  are  in  search. 

SNAP  SHOTS. 

DOUBTLESS  no  one  denies  the  fact  that  the  present  mode 
of  making  paving  brick  (by  stiff  mud  process)  causes 
laminations.  This  occurs  to  a  greater  degree  in  some 
machines  than  in  others,  but  it  exists  in  all.  It  is  overcome 
partially  by  the  kinds  and  conditions  of  clays.  The  burning 
of  some  clays  will  in  a  great  measure  remove  this  objection¬ 
able  feature,  yet  with  all  it  exists. 

Those  clays  which  can  be  burned  until  the  lamination  dis¬ 
appears  will  not  retain  their  position  in  the  kiln,  but  will 
warp  and  twist  under  their  own  weight.  Thus  the  removing 
of  one  fault  only  creates  a  greater  objection. 

It  is  urged  by  one  that  the  process  of  repressing  is  essential, 
as  it  gives  greater  density  to  the  brick,  rendering  them  more 
homogeneous,  and  to  a  large  degree  removing  this  lamination. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  this,  my  candid  belief  being  that 
the  exerting  of  a  great  pressure  upon  a  stiff  mud  brick  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  positively  hurtful  to  its  use  as  a  paving 
material,  as  it  breaks  the  bond  already  obtained. 

To  attempt  to  produce  paving  brick  by  any  other  process 
we  meet  another  objection— that  of  porosity.  This  means  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water,  which,  when  it  exceeds  four  ounces,  at 
once  erects  a  barrier  to  its  use  for  street  paving,  although 
many  clays  can  absorb  twice  this  amount  without  any  injury. 
Now,  if  these  objections  are  bona  fide  they  must  be  overcome 
before  the  brick  paver  is  up  to  that  standard  which  will  place 
it  in  the  fore  front  as  a  paving  material.  When  we  say  this 
we  by  no  means  admit  that  this  form  of  street  paving  stands 
second  to  any  other  now  in  use,  for  each  has  equal  or  greater 
objections.  Stone,  while  durable,  is  expensive,  noisy  and  slip¬ 
pery,  and  necessarily  dangerous.  Wood  is  unhealthy  and 
short-lived.  Asphalt,  while  beautiful,  is  continually  out  of  re¬ 
pair,  is  ruined  by  mac  acid,  and  once  broken  is  irreparably 
injured,  always  showing  ugly  patches.  And  while  we  admit 
no  second  position  for  brick  as  a  paving  material,  yet  we  are 
willing  to  confess  to  defects  that  the  constant  watchfulness 
and  earnest  effort  of  wide-awake  manufacturers,  both  of  ma¬ 
chine  and  brick,  will  soon  overcome.  My  belief  is  that  clay 
should  be  worked  in  the  pug  until  it  is  in  a  semi-plastic  state, 
then  formed  into  the  shape  desired,  only  much  thicker,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  an  intense  pressure,  which  should 
remain  upon  it  sufficiently  long  to  drive  out  the  surplus  mois¬ 
ture  without  losing  the  clay.  This  would  mean  a  combination 
of  the  soft,  stiff  and  dry  processes.  Whether  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
lamination  would  not  then  occur.  R.  INCOG. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  RISK  BY  EMPLOYE. 

Where  an  employe  in  a  brickyard  climbed  up  on  a  der¬ 
rick  used  to  support  the  shovel  which  took  the  clay  from  the 
banks  to  remove  with  a  pick  a  part  of  the  bank  which  was 
left  overhanging  by  the  work  of  the  shovel.  He  knew  the 
condition  of  the  bank,  and  had  previously  used  a  pick  in  the 
same  manner.  While  in  such  position  that  any  portion  of 
the  bank  loosened  by  his  pick  would  necessarily  fall  on  him, 
he  was  injured  by  a  portion  so  loosened.  It  was  held  that  he 
could  not  recover.  (Michaelson  vs.  Sergeant  Bluffs  &  S.  C. 
Brick  Co.,  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  62  N.  W.  Rep.,  15.) 

TRADE  MAGAZINES,  TOO. 

The  newspapers  that  receive  the  advertiser’s  money  in  the 
largest  measure  are  almost  invariably  the  best  newspapers  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.— Printer’s  Ink. 
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AMERICAN  ENAMELED  BRICK. 
PROPOS  of  the  warm  discussion  of  the  enameling 
problem  now  going  on  in  these  columns,  the  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  a  New  Jersey  venture  in  this  line  which,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  work  turned  out,  will  ere  long  make  En¬ 
glish  enameled  brick  hard  to  find  in  this  country. 

—The  American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Co.— 

Is  the  title  of  the  company  referred  to.  The  works  are  lo¬ 
cated  at  South  River,  N.  J.,  a  locality  already  famous  for  its 
clay  products.  Two  miles  away  are  the  immense  brick  works 
of  Sayre  &  Fisher,  from  whose  kilns  have  come  millions  of  the 


finest  buff  and  mottled  brick  now  so  common  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  while  all  about  are  similar  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  paving  brick. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile 
Co.’s  works  found  them  running  full-handed,  with  stock  sheds 
well  filled  with  enameled  brick  of  various  colors  that  speak 
volumes  for-  the  skill  of  those  in  charge.  Mention  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  elicited  a  very  cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Bernard 
Jacquart,  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  to  whom  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  many  kindly  favors,  including  his  photo.,  from 
which  the  accompanying  engraving  was  made.  Mr.  Jacquart 
is  a  German,  born  in  the  year  1859  in  Luxemburg,  bordering 


on  Belgium  and  France,  and  came  to  America  in  1882.  Being 
a  thorough  potter,  he  engaged  with  the  City  Pottery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  From  there  he  went  to  Matawan,  N.  J.,  and 
held  a  position  of  superintendent  of  a  pottery  there.  In  1892 
he  was  engaged  by  William  Galloway,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
make  goods  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  art  for  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago. 

While  with  Mr.  Galloway  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  W.  A.  Phingsthorn,  of  New  York.  This  acquaintance  led 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  present  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000.  Arrangements  were  then  made  with  B.  Kreischer  & 
Son,  of  Kreischerville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  the  use  of 
kilns,  etc.,  in  order  to  prove  that  Mr.  Jacquart  understood  the 
art  of  enameling  brick,  one  year’s  time  being  determined  upon 
as  a  limit.  Before  the  time  expired  the  samples  were  so  fair 
that  the  stockholders  concluded  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
to  $100,000  and  erect  a  plant  to  carry  on  the  business.  South 
River  was  chosen  on  account  of  being  near  the  clay  deposits, 
and,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  very  pretty  town  to  locate  in. 

A  plant  consisting  of  Penfield  auger  machine,  dry  pan  for 
grinding  grog,  wet  pan,  with  very  peculiar  wheels,  in  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  straight  or  running  in  same  track  continually 
they  are  warped  or  twisted  and  cut  about  eighteen  inches  wide 
on  bottom  of  pan,  although  the  face  is  about  four  inches.  A 
Penfield  press  of  new  design  and  some  Raymond  represses 
get  away  with  the  brick  as  fast  as  made.  The  brick  are  dried 
in  a  Penfield  steam  dryer,  and  burned  in  muffle  kilns  of  a 
Trenton  pattern.  A  fine  large  Corliss  engine  drives  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  steam  being  furnished  by  an  Erie  City  boiler.  In  fact, 
the  plant  is  a  most  complete  one  throughout,  and  a  number  of 
large  orders  from  New  York  goes  to  prove  that  the  brick  are 
appreciated  by  architects  and  builders;  and  well  they  may  be, 
for  they  are  well  nigh  perfect,  both  in  form  and  color.  That 
they  will  stand  the  effects  of  the  elements  uninjured  was  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrated  during  the  past  year.  To  test  their  dura¬ 
bility  the  tall  brick  chimney  built  a  year  ago  at  their  factory 
was  topped  off  with  them.  An  immense  volume  of  gases  and 
smoke  pass  up  through  this  stack,  and  it  stands  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  weather.  A  recent  examination  found  the  brick  as 
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perfect  as  when  put  in  place.  This  is  considered  proof  positive 
that  the  brick  will  not  crack  or  scale. 

A  large  addition  is  now  being  built  to  the  factory  for  track 
room,  in  order  to  give  the  presses  more  space.  A  switch  enters 
the  works  on  a  trestle  to  allow  of  clay  being  dumped  into  the 
sheds  near  the  pans.  Another  switch  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  works  allows  of  loading  finished  material.  A  dock  will 
also  be  built  on  South  River,  perhaps  100  yards  away,  to  allow 
of  shipping  by  water. 

The  works  are  supplied  with  water  from  an  artesian  well 
85  feet  deep,  sunk  by  your  humble  servant.  This  well  has  a 
flow  of  50,000  to  60,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
water  is  of  excellent  quality. 

The  President  of  this  new  enterprise  is  Mr.  Emil  H.  Frank; 
Vice  President,  Mr  .T.  V.  V.  Booream;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
.1.  Francis  Booream.  We  understand  a  number  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  are  connected  with  the  Havemeyer  sugar  refining  inter¬ 
ests  Qf  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and,  of  course,  if  this  be  true,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  backbone  of  the  enterprise  is  most 
substantial. 

Mr.  Jacquart  is  remarkably  full  of  energy,  and  his  employes 


ten  on  enameled  brick,  says  that  the  later  articles  had  de¬ 
teriorated  into  mediums  through  which  to  sneer  at  or  condemn 
all  that  is  outside  of  the  writer’s  knowledge.  With  a  view  to 
avoid  this  charge  being  reiterated  here  I  have  carefully  read 
all  that  the  said  writer  has  written,  and  all  that  every  other 
writer  has  written  in  the  Clay- Worker,  and  all  other  journals 
in  this  country  that  I  have  had  access  to,  and  I  have  supple¬ 
mented  this  by  making  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  States  to 
see  for  myself  what  the  status  of  the  enameled  brick  industry 
in  this  country  is.  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  idea 
that  all  the  brain  power  on  this  subject  lay  around  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  I  have  not  read  nor 
seen  anything  to  cause  me  to  alter  this  opinion  in  the  least— 
as  to  what  is  and  is  not  an  enamel  for  brick. 

The  words  I  used  were,  “The  proper  enamel  for  brick  will 
not  flow  or  run  at  all,  no  matter  what  position  it  may  be  in  in 
the  kiln,  or  how  hard  it  may  be  burned.”  Now,  our  friend 
William  Clayton  takes  exception  to  this,  and  seeks  to  show 
by  the  following  illustrations  that  this  is  not  correct.  These 
illustrations  have  been  referred  to  previously  as  foolish,  but 
I  can  find  no  better  term  for  them  than  the  mere  vaporings 
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seem  to  like  him  very  much.  May  the  new  enterprise  bring 
many  dollars  into  Jersey!  W.  R.  O. 


Written  for  tbe  Clay- Worker 

THE  ENAMELING  PROBLEH. 


BEFORE  l  GO  FURTHER  with  the  discussion  of  the 
enameling  problem,  1  wish  to  make  plain  two  things: 
First,  that  I  treat  this  subject  as  viewed  from  the  En¬ 
glish  standpoint;  second,  that  I  have  not  said  one  thing  when  I 
meant  another,  but  that  it  has  been  and  is  now  enameled  brick, 
not  slip  and  glazed  brick,  that  I  am  speaking  about  (there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  enameled  and  glazed  brick),  and  the 
English  standard  of  quality  is  the  oue  that  I  have  always  had 
in  view.  It  may  be  this  statement  will  provoke  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  some  expert  enameler  of  pure  enameled  brick. 
But  that  will  matter  but  little  until  the  million  imported  in 
this  country  are  blocked  out  by  home  manufacturers.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  the  English  enameled  brick 
will  be  wanted  no  more,  but  it  will  be  when  the  proper  enam¬ 
eled  brick  are  made  in  this  country  in  such  quantity  as  will 
meet  the  demand,  and  of  such  quality  as  to  satisfy  the  archi¬ 
tects’  ideas  as  to  what  an  enameled  brick  should  be. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  will  not  be  done  by 
any  expert  of  that  pure  enamel  advocated  by  our  friend 
William  Clayton  and  some  others.  I  notice  that  another 
writer,  after  expressing  his  interest  in  the  articles  I  had  writ- 


of  the  imagination,  as  no  man  laying  claim  to  two  grains  of 
common  sense  would  do  what  he  proposes.  He  says  take  the 
enamel  suitably  prepared  for  a  brick  made  from  fire  clay, 
but  instead  of  using  a  fire  clay  brick  use  a  red  one;  give  the 
brick  a  suitable  firing  for  a  red  clay  brick.  What  would  be 
the  result?  Would  it  appear  to  be  a  proper  enamel  because 
it  had  not  run?  Not  at  all.  There  would  not  be  an  enameled 
surface. 

First  I  would  ask,  has  there  been  a  man  born  since  the  cre¬ 
ation  who  would  do  just  that  thing?  It  not  having  run  nor 
fluxed  proves  nothing  as  to  whether  it  is  an  enamel  or  not. 
Our  friend  would  have  your  readers  believe  that  because  it 
had  not  run  it  was  not  an  enamel,  and  this  idea  is  shared  in 
by  most  of  the  other  writers  on  this  subject.  But  I  beg  to 
say  that  this  determines  nothing  as  to  whether  it  is  an  enamel. 
An  enamel  suitably  prepared  is  as  much  a  proper  enamel 
when  it  is  in  the  mixing  tub  as  it  is  when  fluxed  on  the  fin¬ 
ished  brick.  If  this  were  not  so  no  amount  of  fire  could  make 
it  so.  The  fire  is  only  the  medium  by  which  the  enamel  is 
fluxed  (I  do  not  say  run,  because  if  it  run  it  would  not  be  an 
enamel)  and  concentrated,  causing  that  inseparable  union 
with  the  brick  without  which  none  can  lay  claim  to  be  called 
enameled  brick.  And  if  it  is  not  fluxed  it  is  still  a  proper 
enamel,  and  only  proves  that  it  has  not  had  fire  enough.  I 
admit  that  fire  is  a  vital  point  in  the  manufacture  of  enameled 
brick,  but  it  is  not  the  enamel  nor  the  enameler. 

Our  friend’s  second  illustration :  “Take  the  enamel  suita- 
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bly  prepared  for  a  red  brick  and  put  it  on  the  fire  clay  brick, 
and  burn  at  a  heat  necessary  to  burn  the  fire  clay  brick,  and 
what  is  the  result?  The  enamel  will  all  run  off.  except  that 
on  the  horizontal  places,  and  these  will  be  blistered.”  No 
doubt  this  is  all  true  when  applied  to  that  pure  enamel,  every 
part  of  which  has  been  properly  fritted.  At  least  lam  ready 
to  admit  all  that  our  friend  says  for  it,  and  also  to  contribute 
my  humble  testimony  to  its  truth,  for  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  admitted  into  one  brickyard  where  enameled  brick 
were  being  made  by  the  pure  enamel  process,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  charge  appeared  to  me  to  take  great  pleasure  in  show¬ 
ing  ail  the  various  stages  of  his  process.  He  started  at  the 
beginning  and  showed  me  his  frit  kiln,  which  must  have  cost 
quite  a  little  money.  Then  1  saw  the  enamel  (which  I  think 
was  properly  fritted);  then  I  saw  the  grinding  mills  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  various  colored  enamels,  as  he  could  not,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  grind  them  all  in  one  mill.  Then  I  saw  the 
enamel  ground  and  ready  for  use,  and  how  the  brick  were 
dipped  into  it.  Then  he  took  me  around  to  the  setters,  who 
were  setting  the  brick  in  saggers,  and  I  could  see  they  were 
very  careful  to  have  the  brick  quite  level.  And  then  I  saw 
the  kilns.  These  were  the  regular  type  of  pottery  kilns,  and 
the  saggers  were  set  one  on  the  other  in  the  regular  pottery 
way  of  setting.  Then  I  saw  the  finished  brick,  and  in  these 
brick  I  saw  all  of  the  characteristics  named  in  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Miller  before  the  Chicago  convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  While  all  the  brick  that 
had  to  be  set  with  any  part  of  the  enameled  face  in  a  vertical 
position  the  enamel  had  run  off  and  hung  in  drops  over  the 
edge  of  the  brick,  and  what  was  left  was  not  white  enamel, 
as  it  was  not  sufficient  to  hide  the  color  of  the  brick. 

Now,  our  friend  Clayton  says  that  I  declare  neither  of 
these  to  be  a  proper  enamel,  but  he  says  that  both  are  proper 
when  applied  to  the  clay  brick  for  which  they  are  suitably 
prepared  and  exposed  to  the  right  degree  of  heat.  Now,  what 
would  our  friend  say  about  those  drops  ?  One  of  two  things  he 
must  say— either  the  enamel  was  not  properly  prepared,  or  the 
bricks  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat. 
There  is  one  thing  I  might  add  here,  and  that  is  that  they 
were  fire  brick  the  gentleman  was  enameling,  but  1  saw  some 
stacks  of  red  bricks  that  were  enameled;  but  would  our  friend 
suggest  that  this  man  was  using  that  red  brick  enamel  on 
the  fire  brick?  For  my  part,  1  would  not  insult  that  man’s 
intelligence.  I  believe  he  was  doing  honestly  the  best  lie  knew 
how.  I  knew  he  did  not  like  to  see  those  drops  (no  man 
would),  but  I  think  he  was  doing  what  a  great  many  others 
have  done— just  settled  it  this  wray:  that  what  cannot  be  cured 
must  be  endured. 

I  wish  to  say  again  here  that  what  our  friend  says  is 
proper  and  pure  enamel  is  not  enamel  at  all,  and  it  can  never 
give  entire  satisfaction  either  to  the  maker  or  the  user,  and 
no  man  would  use  it  if  he  knew  what  was  a  proper  enamel 
for  brick. 

Our  friend  Clayton  has  started  out  in  the  realms  of  criti¬ 
cism  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  has 
been  criticising  something  which  is  as  visionary  as  the  illus¬ 
trations  by  which  he  seeks  to  strengthen  his  own  ideas  of 
what  is  a  pure  enamel.  1  wish  to  close  this  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  saying  that  a  proper  enamel  for  brick  does  not  need 
that  any  part  of  it  should  be  fritted,  and  therefore  one  need 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  a  frit  kiln,  nor  the  cost  of  fuel  to 
heat  it  with,  nor  the  cost  of  a  man  to  look  after  it.  It  does 
not  need  more  than  one  mill  in  which  to  grind  the  ingredients, 
and  it  does  not  cost  one-tenth  to  grind  that  the  fritted  enamel 
does.  It  does  not  cost  anything  for  saggers;  it  does  not  cost 
anything  to  provide  room  to  stack  the  saggers  in  when  they 
are  not  in  use;  it  does  not  cost  anything  for  labor  to  convey 
the  saggers  from  the  pile  to  the  placing  bench.  A  pottery  kiln 
is  not  needed  to  burn  the  ware  in,  which  would,  in  order  to 
hold  saggers  with  8,000  brick,  cost  twice  as  much  as  two 
kilns  properly  constructed  to  hold  15,000  each.  I  state  again 


the  pure  enamel  will  not  run  into  drops,  no  matter  what  posi¬ 
tion  it  may  be  placed  in  in  the  kiln,  nor  how  hard  it  may  be 
burned,  and  I  do  not  qualify  this  statement  by  any  degrees 
of  heat,  proper  or  improper.  This  is  the  true  enamel,  and  the 
only  enamel  that  will  give  eternal  satisfaction  in  every  ex¬ 
treme  of  climate  for  inside  or  outside  use.  I.  II. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONTINUOUS  KILNS;  THEIR  ADVANTAGES— SOME  EX¬ 
PERIMENTS  IN  THAT  LINE  HADE  MANY  YEARS  AGO. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


N  MY  LAST  ARTICLE  I  said  that  I 
would  give  some  attention  to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  idea.  I  have  pretty  freely 
discussed  the  subject  of  brick  setting 
and  burning  in  my  writings,  but  as  set¬ 
ting  and  burning  is  really  the  “heart 
and  sold”  of  the  art  of  brickmaking,  the 
subject  can  never  be  exhausted  until  the 
art  ceases  to  live.  The  subject  is  like  a  kaleidoscope— turn  it 
which  way  you  will  and  it  reflects  new  shades  of  light  and 
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color.  We  may  become  expert  in  all  the  different  .processes 
of  brickmaking,  so  that  very  little  more  can  be  learned  so  far 
as  the  mere  manufacture  of  the  “raw  brick”  is  concerned,  but 
when  we  start  to  handle  the  dry  raw  brick  we  are  at  the 
“parting  of  the  roads,”  and  every  step  we  take  must  be  studied 
and  watched  with  thoughtful,  intelligent  care. 

— What  Is  a  So-Called  “Continuous  Brick  Kiln”? — 

As  we  understand  its  technology,  it  means  a  kiln  built  with 
a  series  of  connecting  chambers,  in  which  brick  are  set  ready 
to  be  burned.  Now,  after  a  certain  number  or  all  the  chambers 
are  filled,  the  first  in  the  series  set  is  fired  and  burned  to  the 
finish.  Then  the  radiating  or  exhausting  heat,  instead  of  wast¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  open  air,  is  drawn  in  a  horizontal  direction  in 
and  through  the  next  adjacent  chamber  of  brick,  so  as  to  “dry 
off”  and  expel  the  “watersmoke,”  and  thus  the  heat  of  the 
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first  chamber  burned  is  saved  and  utilized  in  burning  the 
brick;  so  after  a  continuous  kiln  is  once  put  in  full  operation 
the  entire  work  of  setting,  burning,  cooling  and  discharging  is 
made  perpetual,  if  need  be,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor  is 
lessened  in  proportion  to  the  heat  saved. 

— How  Much  Heat  Can  Be  Saved  by  Continuous  Kilns? — 

This  is  a  question  I  cannot  decidedly  answer,  and  I  doubt 
that  anyone  else  can,  having  in  view  the  safe  and  proper 
amount  of  heat  to  be  borrowed  or  drawn  from  the  hot  cham¬ 
ber  just  burned.  Nothing  but  carefully  made  experiments  can 
correctly  determine  the  saving  of  heat  by  the  different  proc¬ 
esses  of  burning.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  heat-saving 
as  it  is  of  good,  perfect  burning.  If  we  rob  a  well-burned 
kiln  of  its  heat  needed  to  anneal  and  toughen  the  brick,  the 
penalty  for  damages  is  much  greater  than  the  gain  in  the 
saving  of  fuel.  So  the  question  recurs.  How  much  or  how  fast 
can  we  safely  draw  the  heat  from  a  hot  brick  kiln  just  burned? 

I  would  like  to  see  expert  brick  setters  and  burners  at  this  im¬ 
portant  study,  so  that  they  could  give  a  reliable  answer  to  this 
question.  The  patent  brick  kiln  men,  who  “toot  their  horns” 
about  their  great  saving  of  fuel,  don’t  give  us  any  formula 
for  the  proper  combination  of  fuel  in  a  brick  kiln,  or  tell  us 
how  much  fuel  it  takes  to  burn  a  thousand  brick,  or  how  long 
it  takes  a  hot,  well-burned  brick  to  safely  cool.  Practice  and 
study  up,  gentlemen.  Let  us  have  something  definite. 

—A  Good  and  General  Safe  Rule  for  the  Cooling  of  Hot  Clay.— 

Under  no  circumstances,  where  good  clay  products  are 
wanted,  should  they  be  cooled  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  burn 
them,  and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  best  to  cool  hot  clay  as 
slow  as  possible.  If  this  be  true  (and  no  true  expert  clay- 
worker  can  deny  it),  then  the  heat  that  naturally  radiates  from 
a  hot,  well-closed  brick  kiln  is  all  that  can  be  spared  to  carry 
on  continuous  burning.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  a  burned  part  of  a  kiln  to  an  un¬ 
burned  part,  there  is  just  about  enough  heat  spent  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  hot  brick  to  “water smoke”  a  thousand  “green,”  cold, 
damp  brick,  and  as  “watersmoking”  consumes  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  fuel  used  in  burning  a  kiln,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
the  best  plan  possible  for  continuous  kilns  would  save  25  per 
cent,  of  fuel  used. 

To  test  this  in  a  simple,  inexpensive  way,  we  will  set  up  in 
the  regular  way  nine  arches  of  brick,  except  that  the  “benches” 
and  “overhangers”  are  set  very  loose,  so  that  a  strong,  free 
draft  is  had  from  one  arch  to  the  next.  Now,  we  will  com¬ 
mence  firing  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  keeping  all  the  arches 
closed  tight  except  the  middle  one.  We  proceed  to  burn  that, 
just  as  if  the  whole  kiln  was  on  fire,  until  the  middle  arch  is 
well  burned.  Now  we  cover  the  middle  arch  on  top  with  fine 
damp  clay  and  “tread  it”  so  tight  that  no  heat  (excepting  what 
radiates  from  the  hot  clay  covering)  can  escape — only  that 
which  flows  laterally  into  the  arches  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  arch.  We  now  close  the  middle  arch  tight  at  the  fur¬ 
naces  and  open  the  arches  on  each  side,  and  begin  a  regular 
firing  of  them,  of  course  keeping  all  but  these  two  arches  closed 
tight.  These  two  arches  have  been  partially  watersmoking  all 
the  time,  and  we  find  them  in  good  order  for  a  finish  of  water¬ 
smoking  and  for  quick  heating.  We  soon  have  the  fire  out  at 
top,  and  in  due  time  they  are  burned  and  covered,  like  the 
middle  arch.  And  so  this  process  goes  on  until  the  whole 
kiln  is  burned. 

This  is  a  cheap,  simple  way  to  test  the  continuous  kiln.  I 
have  tried  it  just  as  above  described,  and  kept  an  account  of 
fuel  and  labor.  I  saved  about  10  per  cent,  in  fuel  and  lost 
about  the  same  in  the  use  of  time  and  labor.  I  made  other  ex¬ 
periments  with  strictly  horizontal  draft,  brick  set  twenty  high, 
and  furnaces  twelve  feet  apart;  there  was  about  12,000  brick 
in  each  section  of  kiln.  I  used  iron  pipes  set  at  end  of  kiln 
vertically  on  top,  to  make  and  control  the  draft.  All  this,  of 
course,  was  an  experiment,  and  everything  temporary  and 
cheap  as  possible.  I  succeeded  in  burning  the  brick  well,  and 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  where  all  things  combined  to  make 
continuous  burning  necessary  it  would  pay  much  better  to  have 
the  kilns  connected  for  continuous  operation  than  to  have  them 
separate. 

— The  Continuous  Kiln  Construction  in  its  Infancy.— 

The  absolute  necessity  for  slow  cooling  hot  clayware  or 
brick  is  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  profitable  continuous 
burning.  If  it  were  not  for  this  fact  that  a  hot  brick  must  be 
cooled  so  slow  that  its  molecular  solidity  is  not  disturbed  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  passing 
brick  in  a  regular  train  of  cars  through  a  heated  brick  tunnel. 
A  smooth,  intelligent  brick  burner,  who  signs  himself  “Antip¬ 
ode,”  in  the  last  April  Clay-Worker  gives  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  tunnel  continuous  kiln  as  used  in  Australia. 
It  is  not  an  Aiistralian  invention.  The  same  kind  of  brick 
tunnel  continuous  kiln  was  put  in  operation  in  Baltimore  in 
1867.  It  did  not  succeed  because  of  the  imperfect  construction 
and  want  of  skill  in  its  operation,  but  the  principle  is  good, 
and  if  the  brick  could  be  cooled  slow,  as  in  a  properly  used 
brick  kiln,  the  acme  or  perfection  of  fuel-saving  in  brick  burn¬ 
ing  would  be  reached  in  the  tunnel  system. 

The  proper  distribution  of  heat  and  perfect  combustion  of 
fuel  is  of  more  importance  to  the  brick  burner  than  the  kind  of 
kiln  he  may  use.  The  one  who  invents  a  kiln  furnace  that  will 
produce  perfect  combustion  of  fuel  will  do  more  good  for  clay 
burners  (if  they  use  the  furnace  rightly)  than  all  the  kiln  in¬ 
ventors.  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  brick  burn¬ 
ers  to  the  excellent  article  of  Brother  Waplington,  under  head¬ 
lines  “Chemistry  for  Clayworkers,”  in  last  April  Clay-Worker. 
Air  is  cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  oil.  but  we  stint  ourselves 
in  air  to  make  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  a  regular  thief  to  clay 
burners. 

—To  My  Good  Friends  Who  Criticise  Me,  with  Compliments. — 
If  I  were  hurt  by  their  criticisms  I  would  quote  Solomon 
and  say,  “Better  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  than  the  kisses  of 
an  enemy.”  My  good  friend  Brayman,  in  the  last  April  Clay- 
Worker,  thinks  that  I  am  “away  off”  on  the  labor  question 
in  my  last  March  article  in  Clay-Worker.  He  says  I  took  him 
by  surprise.  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  for  I  see  that  Brother 
Brayman  has  never  studied  even  the  alphabet  of  political 
economy,  and,  as  to  the  rules  of  argument,  he  seems  to  think 
that  small  wit  and  ridicule  means  logic.  He  states  my  prem¬ 
ises  in  part,  and  then  draws  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudice, 
wit  and  ridicule.  If  Brother  Brayman  had  studied  logic  he 
would  know  that  when  premises  are  false  the  conclusion  must 
be  false.  I  never  said  that  “capital  has  not  equal  rights  with 
labor.”  I  never  said  “that  labor-saving  machinery  was  an  evil 
to  society.”  I  never  said  that  “labor  should  share  in  all  the 
profits  of  capital  and  not  share  with  its  losses.”  I  never  said 
that  “capital  and  labor  should  be  enemies.”  To  the  contrary, 
I  distinctly  said  that  “capital  and  labor  are  naturally  friends. 
Why  practice  the  art  of  making  them  enemies?”  Oh,  no, 
Brother  Brayman;  I  want  to  kill  off  strikers  and  plutocrats, 
overproducers  and  underproduce^?  (tramps),  monopolists  and 
money-hoarders,  tricky  politicians  and  pretentious  parties,  and 
all  sorts  of  shams,  and  let  honest,  industrious  people  get  to 
the  front  and  protect  and  preserve  all  that  is  good  and  great 
in  our  grand  new  United  States.  I  want  to  see  brains  direct 
and  manage  muscle.  Let  the  head  wear  the  crown,  but  keep 
the  feet  warm  and  comfortable.  I  want  to  see  true  hygiene  in 
business,  in  capital  and  labor,  as  well  as  in  physical  practice. 
Genius  for  doing  good  should  be  rewarded  just  as  genius  for 
doing  evil  should  be  punished.  The  man  who  plans  a  legiti¬ 
mate,  valuable  enterprise  for  the  proper  labor  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  at  just  and  reasonable  wages  is  one  of  God’s  “good 
stewards.”  He  is  a  real  benefactor.  If  his  methods  are  all 
honest,  if  he  follows  the  “golden  rule”  alike  with  employes 
and  patrons,  and  thereby  accumulates  wealth,  he  is  justly  en¬ 
titled  to  it,  and  should  be  protected  against  all  agrarian  or 
sumptuary  laws.  Without  this  kind  of  men  the  world  would 
soon  degenerate  and  “go  to  the  dogs.”  So  good-bye,  Brother 
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Bray  man;  I  don’t  care  to  pursue  this  matter  any  further,  only 
to  say  that  if  you  will  read  me  in  the  Clay-Worker  through 
and  through  you  will  find  that  we  can  keep  company  without 
quarreling. 

Now,  a  word  to  Brother  Greer,  in  April  Clay-Worker:  He 
thinks  more  of  me,  I  guess,  than  I  think  of  myself;  but  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  I  most  heartily  thank  him  for  his  good  opin¬ 
ion  and  kind  expressions  toward  me.  Brother  Greer  criticises 
my  February  article  in  Clay- Worker— says  that  “I  made  no 
calculation  for  tempering  clay  for  hand  molding,  and  thinks 
that  machinery  for  tempering  soft  mud  would  cost  as  much  as 
machinery  for  molding  brick,”  which  I  put  at  $5,000.  Now,  an 
engine  and  pug  mill  that  will  temper  clay  soft  for  30,000  brick 
per  day  can  be  put  up  for  $1,300.  As  to  the  “mud  wheelers” 
attending  hand  molders,  I  made  no  charge  for,  because  they 
are  balanced  by  same  amount  of  labor  attending  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine.  If  Brother  Greer  will  carefully  read  me  he  will  see 
that  I  made  no  “bad  break,”  and  if  I  only  made  a  good  break 
he  will  see  by  his  own  talk  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  family. 


Written  for  the  Clay  Worker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


An  Ancient  Clay  worker  —  Concerning  Arrow  Heads,  Stone 
Celts  and  their  Origin — How  “Fossils”  are  Utilized. 

A  Character  Sketclvfrom  Life. 


GROUP  OF  OLD  FRIENDS,  meeting  lately  to¬ 
gether  one  evening  to  plan  out  a  summer  wan¬ 
dering,  partly  for  pleasure  and  somewhat  with 
an  eye  to  clay,  mineral  and  other  business, 
fell  to  telling  yarns  on  absent  friends  and 
one  another.  Some  of  them  were  very 
personal— how  surface  indications  of  mines 
were  made  and  the  noble  metal  put  up  for 
market  in  other  forms  than  that  for  ceram¬ 
ic  decoration,  but  still  “ready  for  use;”  how 
gold  mines  were  made  in  America  and 
tin  mines  in  Canada,  etc.  A  good  one  was 
told  on  a  certain  eminent  professor  with  an  eye  for 
color,  green  predominating,  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  spiders,  who,  with  a  party  of  learned  men,  went  to  investi¬ 
gate  an  elephant  mound,  a  relic  of  a  past  age,  of  that  pre¬ 
historic  people,  the  Mound  Builders  of  Wisconsin.  The  learned 
doctors  and  professors  alternately  lunched  and  punched  the 
soil  for  souvenirs.  The  dirt  was  delved  into  and  dug  over, 
and  their  efforts  rewarded  with  the  bones  of  past  greatness, 
which  they  brought  home  to  Bierburg,  with  awe  and  due  re¬ 
spect,  intending  to  present  them,  like  many  other  souvenirs 
de  vie  et  voyages,  to  the  public  museum,  after  being  correctly 
classified  by  the  curator.  Esculapius,  who  was  called  in,  went 
to  work,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  faculty  made  a 
report  that  the  “find”  were  the  bones  of  Canis  Vulgaris— a 
vulgar  dog!  And  for  once  the  usual  presentation  to  the  public 
museum  did  not  come  off.  Then  some  of  the  party  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  Mound  Builders  and  their  pottery,  as 
projected  in  the  museums  and  collections  throughout  the 
country.  At  this  point  some  one  suggested  something  more 
pointed,  namely,  arrow  heads. 

Now,  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  clay  workers  of  to-day  that  be¬ 
fore  their  day  and  generation  on  this  continent  there  was  a 
much  more  lively  crowd  of  workers  in  possession?  Why,  the 
way  the  flintworkers  worked  it  was  something  beyond  all 
modern  hustlers  in  clay.  Why,  the  entire  leisure  time  of  those 
happy  days,  when  America  belonged  solely  to  Americans, 
must  have  been  taken  up  making  flint  arrow  heads,  judging 
by  the  quantity  in  the  possession  of  the  public,  and  doubtless 
there  are  more  where  the  arrow  heads  come  from  of  pure 
native  manufacture,  whether  or  no  it  was  or  is  a  protected 
industry.  And  this  13  saying  nothing  about  copper  tools  from 


Lake  Superior.  Why,  on  one  island  in  that  lake  they  found 
tools  enough  to  supply  a  modern  brigade  of  engineers,  show¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  denseness  of  the  population  of  other  days. 
Some  of  this  stock,  and  the  impress  of  fish  and  ferns  in  soft 
sandstone  and  lime  rock  formation  was  sold  at  an  advance  to 
Chicago  collectors  in  ’93  at  good  prices,  owing  to  the  stock 
being  scattered  and  getting  low  in  dealers’  hands— a  sort  of 
corner  on  Chicago  and  copper  tools! 

Family  trees,  silver  and  coats-of-arms  are  articles  of  late 
date  compared  to  Mound  Builder  pottery  and  other  an- 
tiquitees  modernes.  And  so  one  story  led  to  another.  The 
old  masters’  names  were  mentioned.  For  the  ordinary  green 
goods  man,  with  his  secret  number  “332  Baden,”  is  green  in¬ 
deed  compared  to  the  education,  cunning  and  plausibility 
needed  to  outwit  men  who  make  such  objects  of  the  past  the 
study  of  the  present.  To  unmask  the  affectation  of  learning 
is  a  fair  game;  to  gently  cause  the  lion  skin  to  descend  from 
the  ears  of  the  ass  is  a  not  altogether  unpardonable  offense. 
But  to  battle  the  wit  of  the  really  learned  men  of  many  coun¬ 
tries,  alone  and  single-handed,  without  capital  or  plant,  tools 
or  books,  is  what  one  poor  wandering  Yorkshire  tyke  did  for 
years,  with  nothing  but  his  mother  wit  and  his  ten  fingers  to 
help  him,  laughing  at  all  the  professors,  and  at  last  going 
onto  the  platform  before  a  London  audience  and  giving  them 
an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  “  ’Tis  such  fun  when  you  know 
how  ’tis  done — ’Tis  such  fun!” 

“Flint  Jack,”  whose  picture  I  will  send  you,  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  “the  great  trick,”  to  which  “hokono  boro”  is  an  old 
woman’s!  Llomeless  as  he  was  almost  throughout  his  entire 


TEA  POT,  Illustrating  the  Romany  Proverb,  “Always  Keep  the  Cover 
on” — Designed  by  one  of  the  Peculiar  People. 

wandering  life  of  fifty-five  years,  he  lived  it,  if  not  altogether 
like  Rabelais,  “laughing  in  his  easy  chair,”  still  laughing 
everywhere  he  went  at  every  one  and  everything,  without  a 
grain  of  malice  in  him  for  any  of  his  brothers  in  ignorance  or 
wit,  outwitting  Jews  and  Gentile  alike,  and  obeying  the  one 
Scriptural  injunction  about  "taking  no  thought  for  yourself 
for  food  or  raiment.”  Our  Jack  was  brought  up  on,  in  and  off 
the  water— “a  sailor’s  son  whose  mother  died  young,”  as  the 
old  camp-fire  song  describes  many  like  him  on  our  coast.  He 
fell  early  into  the  care  of  Dr.  Young,  the  historian  of  Whitby, 
where  the  jet  comes  from.  Here,  at  fourteen,  Jack  acquired 
his  love  of  geology,  antiquity  and  ceramics.  Then  Dr.  Ripley 
took  care  of  him— the  eminent  chemist  and  master  in  paleon¬ 
tology.  Together  they  lived  in  Nature,  the  laboratory  and  the 
study  room  until  the  Doctor’s  death.  Jack’s  education  was 
now  complete,  his  love  of  “fossils”  perfected.  Lonely  and 
shrinking  from  his  fellow-men— “not  that  he  loved  them  less, 
but  that  he  loved  Nature  more” — Jack  lived  outdoors  alto¬ 
gether,  collected,  cleaned  and  prepared  fossils  for  the  dealers 
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in  Scarborough  and  Devonshire.  The  dealers  and  the  tour¬ 
ists  wanted  “novelties.”  About  1S43  the  rage  for  flint  arrow 
heads  began  over  there.  Postage  stamps  came  later,  and  the 
printer  got  in  his  work.  But  in  1843  arrow  heads  were  the 
“mode  artikel.”  Jack  was  tempted  by  a  son  of  Israel — and 
fell!  But  Jack  grew  tired  of  working  for  the  Jews  quicker 
than  they  did  of  working  for  his  ancestors  in  Egypt.  They 
took  to  the  desert,  Jack  to  the  woods.  They  went  in  swarms — 
Jack  alone,  “into  ceramics.”  His  first  effort  was  in  native 
clay.  It  wasn’t  exactly  “American  clay  for  Americans,”  but 
British,  you  know,  for  the  British.  Jack’s  first  product  was 
an  “ancient  British  urn”  of  North  Allerton  clay,  and  when  all 
the  world  turned  cold  and  all  the  woods  were  sear  there  was 
always  room  for  Jack  by  the  fire  on  the  dear  old  place 
at  North  Allerton.  Jack  has  gone,  and  so  has  the  land  at  last 
from  those  who  owned  it  so  long  and  loved  it  so  well. 

The  “ancient  British  urn”  was  a  great  success.  People 
bought  things  then.  Mr.  Tyndall,  I  think,  bought  the  first. 
Mr.  Tyssemann,  of  Scarborough,  and  Dr.  Murray,  all  went  in 
for  “finds,”  and  more  had  to  be  “found.”  So  Jack  started  an 
“ancient  pottery”  of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  sole  owner. 
The  pieces  were  dried  nicely  out  of  doors,  but  out  of  the  wet, 
and  then  came  the  firing.  What  would  the  fin  de  siecle  “lady” 
firers  do  in  Nature  Mutterseligallein?  Talk  about  the  secrets 
of  the  firing  room— its  existence,  even,  had  to  be  kept  as  secret 
by  poor  Jack  as  the  moonshiners’  fire  and  others  are  to  this 
day.  Jack  had  to  go  “into  retreat,”  as  the  priests  say,  and 
bramble  bushes  were  his  fuel.  These  he  found  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  woods  near  Raven’s  Hall.  Here  “the  ancient  pot¬ 
tery”  existed  for  years,  Scarborough  being  the  market  town. 
After  a  good  firing  Jack  would  start  with  his  “finds,”  which 
were  always  dug  from  the  “toomoloo”  on  the  moors,  just  like 
the  tumuli  over  here,  you  know.  Mostly  they  were  found, 
Jack  said,  in  the  wild  wastes  of  land  between  Stokesley  and 
Kirby  Moorside— a  great  place  for  some  things,  where  even 
now  you  can  pass  a  month  and  never  meet  a  human  being. 
For  twenty  years  this  pottery  existed,  with  no  other  traveling 
man  but  the  owner! 

In  some  of  Jack’s  wanderings  ho  met  a  friend,  some  one 
who  was  kind  to  him — Kendall,  I  think,  by  name — who  showed 
him  a  collection  of  arrow  heads  he  had  bought  of  a  Jew 
dealer,  and  asked  Jack  his  opinion  on  their  antiquity,  and 
whether  they  were  native  or  “made  in  Germany.”  Jack’s 
risibilities  overcame  him;  the  love  of  fun  at  the  Jew  dealer’s 
expense  tempted  him;  besides,  at  that  time  he  had  quit 
“arrow  heads”  and  gone  into  “the  world  of  ceramics.”  “Oh, 
they  are  native,  never  fear;  at  least  I  made  them!”  And  be¬ 
fore  the  astonished  archaeologist  he  manufactured  “barbs,” 
“liandcelts”  and  “hammers.”  This  eventually  led  to  Jack’s 
appearance  in  London  on  the  boards  and  lecture  field.  Soon 
after  this  Jack  met  the  barber  who  had  long  been  in  the 
ancient  pottery  business,  shaving  his  patrons  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Finding  “pottery”  slow  sale  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  barber,  Jack  turned  his  attention  to 
“brasses.”  Alone  one  night  near  the  old  Roman  camp  at  Caw- 
thorne,  Jack  struck  a  tea  tray,  and,  tinker-fashion,  took  to 
trying  to  hammer  something  out  of  it.  Some  days  afterwards 
lie  walked  into  town  a  man  in  armor,  as  noble  a  Roman  as 
them  all,  so  far  as  the  breastplate  was  concerned — places  for 
thongs  to  fasten  it  round  the  waist  and  hang  it  round  the  neck 
included.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  also,  onto  a  Mr.  Pycock, 
of  learned  local  fame.  The  Roman  breastplate  is  in  Scarbor¬ 
ough  yet.  they  tell  me. 

Jack  found  they  wanted  “finds”  from  Roman  encampments, 
so  lie  went,  into  camp  and  brushed  up  his  somewhat  rusty 
Latin,  turned  stonecutter,  and  came  into  Scarborough  one  day 
with  a  wheelbarrow  and  a  Roman  milestone — and  sold  it! 

(  ’apt.  Copper th  waite,  of  the  Lodge,  Malton,  had,  some  years 
since,  Jack’s  masterwork,  however— a  stone,  supposed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  have  been  the  ornate  top 
of  the  standard  of  a  Roman  legion  which  had  been  buried  to 
avoid  having  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquering  Celts. 


The  authorities  fell  into  Jack’s— as  he  used  to  say— looking  so 
innocent  and  simple  like.  “I  can  carve,  and  pot,  and  fix  any¬ 
way  I  like;  those  old  wise  Irishmen  can  beat  me  making  up 
lies  about  my  things.”  “Imp  Constan  Ebur”  was  the  legend 
round  the  symbol  the  Christians  love  so  well;  it  was  Jack’s 
work,  of  course!  But  I  fear  that  there  was  more  of  the  Imp 
than  Imperator  in  Jack’s  mind,  or  reverence  for  the  symbol, 
when  he  carved  it. 

Jack  finally  fell  into  bad  company— got  introduced  to  a 
manager  of  a  bank  and  took  to  drink.  Had  to  forge  fossils 
to  beat  the  banker— and  did  it.  But  he  combed  the  banker 
well,  making  “a  flint  comb,”  an  instrument  for  tattooing  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons.  This  instrument  is  now  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  room  in  the  public  museum  of  the  city  of  York. 

The  Mechanics’  Institute  at  Hull  invested  in  .Tack’s  fossils, 
but,  though  Jack  could  always  produce  “finds,”  antiquaries 
and  geologists  grew  scarce  about  this  time;  so  he  tramped  to 
Peterborough.  Here  he  found  old  tiles  and  the  ring  of  “In- 
gulfus,”  the  head  of  Croyland  Abbey  and  its  monks,  Circa, 
1272!  Jack  carved  the  head,  cut  the  name  “Ingvlfvs”  on  the 
ring,  and  dug  it  up  in  Croyland  churchyard  to  please  and 
amuse  the  old  antiquarians  and  lovers  of  tiles.  From  there 
he  went  to  Newmarket  and  Colchester,  visiting  the  race 
courses,  and  at  this  last  place  went  into  business  with  an¬ 
other  Israelite.  Jack  attended  to  the  manufacturing;  Israel 
disposed  of  the  antiquities  in  London.  When  Jack  knew  the 
list  of  customers  he  disposed  of  Israel  also,  and  became  known 
as  “Cockney  Bill.” 

To  narrate  his  wanderings  all  over  Europe  and  the  Orient, 
from  1849  to  1861,  would  not  interest  your  readers.  When  he 
needed  money  on  the  road  he  made  it  forging  fossils  or  manu¬ 
facturing  tile  and  pottery,  or  carving  in  wood  or  stone.  Yet 
some  of  the  Roman  votive  altars  esteemed  to-day  among  the 
most  notable  in  England,  near  Hadrian’s  well,  Jack  found  in 
pigpens  and  stables,  which  he  shared  with  their  occupants. 
Jack  left  these  behind  him,  on  the  same  principle  some  people 
leave  their  names  written  in  public  places. 

Next  month  I  will  give  you  Jack’s  confession,  for  he  made 
one— not  before  he  was  hung,  but  before  he  left  London  for 
Yucatan.  The  illustration  herewith  is  of  a  teapot  said  to 
have  been  one  of  his  ideas,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  It 
has  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  to  admit  of  the  liquid  being 
poured  into  it,  and  no  cover.  From  the  hole  in  the  bottom  a 
spiral  tube  passes  up  inside  the  pot  to  about  within  half  of  an 
inch  of  its  top.  When  reversed  and  placed  on  the  ground 
the  contents  cannot  la1  spilled.  In  museums  and  collectors’ 
hands  the  idea  is  known  as  the  Cadogan  Pot,  but  many  claim 
it  was  poor  Jack’s  idea,  and  should  have  made  him  wealthy. 

RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 


If  You  Advertise  in  the  Right  Medium.— A  Case  in  Point. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  new  to  the  brick-machinery  business,  and  do  not 
know  what  returns  we  should  reasonably  expect  from  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  your  journal.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  from  the  first  and  only  advertisement  of  our  screen, 
in  the  March  Clay-Worker,  we  received  inquiries  from  residents 
of  fourteen  States  and  four  foreign  countries,  resulting  so  far 
in  the  sale  of  seven  screens.  One  inquiry  shows  not  only  the 
wide  distribution  of  your  journal,  but  also  the  dispatch  of  the 
mail  service.  The  March  Clay -Worker  was  not  mailed,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  until  March  15  or  later.  On  April  14,  less  than  a  month 
thereafter,  we  received  an  inquiry  for  a  screen  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Russia,  dated  April  2.  While  we  aim  to  manufacture 
only  what  is  actually  needed  by  brickmakers,  yet  we  appreci¬ 
ate  the  medium  of  the  Clay-Worker  in  making  our  aim  ef¬ 
fective.  W.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Cleveland,  O. 
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A  BUCKEYE  PLANT. 


THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  factory  of  Ed  P.  Darnell,  which 
we  illustrate,  is  situated  at  Grove  City,  O.,  on  the  B.  & 
O.  R.  It.  The  factory  was  started  sixteen  years  ago, 
but  last  year  Mr.  Darnell  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner 
and  rebuilt  the  whole  plant,  and  arranged  to  utilize  the  heat 
from  cooling  kiln  for  drying  the  green  ware.  Steam  pipes  run 
under  the  first  floor,  and  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine 
passes  through  them.  Double  length  12-inch  tile  dry  in  three 
days  on  the  third  floor. 

The  clay  is  a  light  gray,  very  plastic,  and  can  be  worked 
direct  from  the  bank  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet;  so  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last  many  years.  The  clay  is  loaded  into  a  side  dump 
car  and  hauled  to  the  pit  by  rope  and  drum.  T  rails  are  used 
for  tracks.  At  the  pit  the  clay  is  shoveled  into  an  Ohio  ma¬ 
chine.  which  makes  from  three  to  fifteen-inch  tile.  The  small 
tile  are  cut  by  a  Fate-Gunsaullus  automatic  cutter,  and  the 
large  pipe  by  an  Ohio  dump  trough.  The  tile  are  loaded  onto 


offer  the  following,  with  the  faint  hope  that  it  will  save  some 
brother-brickmaker  the  time,  trouble  and  annoyance,  as  well 
as  the  dollars  and  cents,  it  cost  me  to  find  out  that  I  was  on 
the  wrong  track. 

I  have  a  dry  or  hot  floor  which  dries  very  nicely  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  holds  20,000  brick,  the  floor  being  120  feet  long 
by  75  feet  wide.  In  that  width  we  had  ninety  flues,  which 
were  run  into  ten  smoke  chambers  at  one  end  of  the  floor. 
Each  smoke  chamber  was  supplied  with  a  stack  separate  and 
independent  from  the  rest.  Wishing  to  increase  our  capacity 
to  25,000  brick  per  day,  a  very  novel  idea  struck  me.  Why  not 
use  the  hot  air  which  was  going  to  waste  up  the  stack  to  dry 
these  extra  5,000  brick?  The  more  I  pondered  over  the  mat¬ 
ter  the  plainer  it  appeared,  until  finally  I  fully  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  all  right  and  went  ahead. 

I  had  a  building  erected  on  the  upper  side  or  end  of  the 
dry  house,  adjoining  the  smoke  chambers  and  stacks.  This 
building  was  75  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long.  In  it  were  built 
twenty  racks,  with  ten  aisleways  or  passages  between  the 
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ED.  F.  DARNELL,  Vice-President  Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association,  and  his  Tile  Works  near  Grove  City,  Ohio. 


three-wheeled  trucks,  which  are  elevated  to  the  upper  floors  by 
a  platform  elevator.  In  filling  the  kilns  chutes  are  used,  by 
which  the  brick  or  tile  are  slid  into  the  kilns. 

The  kilns  are  round  down-draft,  and  are  built  with  a  small 
door  next  to  the  dry  house  and  a  large  one  opposite.  The 
clay  burns  a  good  red,  and  is  not  easily  melted.  The  factory  is 
so  arranged  that  five  men  will  turn  out  ten  kilns  a  month  easily. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

AN  UNPROFITABLE  EXPERIHENT— AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
USE  WASTE  HEAT  THAT  DIDN’T  WORK. 


[BELIEVE  THAT  the  usefulness  and  practical  value  of 
trade  journals  would  be  greatly  increased  were  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  different  experimenters  given  the  same  publicity 
as  their  successes.  Again,  -what  the  manufacturer  loves  to 
study  and  pore  over  are  not  the  experiments  of  a  man  who 
does  little  else  than  experiment — in  other  words,  one  who  is  a 
crank— but  what  is  most  wanted  are  the  records  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  experiments  of  bona  fide  manufacturers,  and  as  such  I 


racks.  Now,  into  each  passageway  I  laid  an  8-inch  drain  tile, 
extending  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  aisle,  where  they  ended 
in  a  sort  of  a  trap  or  register;  half  way  between  this  register 
and  the  smoke  chamber  another  register  was  placed.  Then 
we  purchased  an  air  pump  and  connected  it  with  a  2-inch  line 
across  the  building  and  into  each  8-inch  pipe.  We  tapped  in 
a  1-inch  pipe,  which  was  drawn  at  the  end  to  an  8-inch  nozzle. 
We  then  had  nine  fans  made  that  were  30  feet  long  and  3  feet 
in  diameter,  having  but  two  wings  8  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
long.  By  rope  transmission  they  were  made  to  revolve  at 
about  forty  revolutions  per  minute.  These  laid  horizontally  in 
each  aisleway,  somewhat  resembling  the  paddle  wheel  of  a 
steamboat.  They  were  constructed  so  they  could  be  removed 
from  one  aisleway  to  another,  so  as  to  allow  the  racks  to 
be  filled  or  emptied.  Our  racks  were  then  tilled  with  brick, 
the  air-pump  started  and  the  chimneys  or  stacks  dampered. 
The  discharge  of  air  from  the  one-eighth-inch  nozzle,  which 
entered  the  8-incli  pipe  or  hot  air  conduit,  acting  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  syphon,  sucked  or  drew  the  hot  air  from  the  smoke 
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chambers,  and  from  each  register  issued  a  strong  volume  of 
hot  air. 

Upon  going  on  the  roof  I  found  not  a  particle  of  air  or  heat 
escaping  from  stacks;  it  was  all  going  into  our  new  building. 
The  fans  scattered  the  air  and  sent  it  whizzing  through  the 
racks,  and  I  felt  sure  our  brick  would  soon  dry. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  brick  would  not  dry. 
We  had  our  racks  full  of  green  brick  after  two  weeks  of  effort 
night  and  day.  The  experiment  was  a  complete  failure,  and  a 
dry  floor  was  substituted.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  our  fuel 
was  natural  gas  and  the  combustion  was  perfect.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  during  damp,  foggy 
weather,  with  freezing  nights. 

I  have  since  discovered  that  in  the  process  of  combustion 
moisture  is  liberated,  and  that  in  the  travel  of  the  hot  air  up 
the  flues  to  the  smoke  chamber  a  certain  amount  of  moisture, 
in  addition  to  that  produced  by  combustion,  was  gathered  from 
the  earth,  and,  instead  of  getting  warm,  dry  air,  I  was  getting 
hot,  moist  air,  and  as  a  consequence  wasted  over  two  thousand 
dollars  in  finding  out  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
drying  brick.  KEYSTONE  NUMBER  TWO. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Number  Thirty=four. 

CARBONIC  ACID. 

HIS  MOST  ABUNDANT  and  important  compound  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  is  called  by  modern  chemists  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  which  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  substance,  the  formula 
being  CCX  This  compound  is  a  heavy  colorless  gas,  about 
one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  air,  its  specific  gravity,  com¬ 
pared  with  air,  being  1.529.  It  was  discovered  in  1757  by  Dr. 
Black,  and  called  by  him  “fixed  air.”  He  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  carbonic  acid  in  limestone  and  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia;  he  also  showed  the  gas  to  be  formed  as  a  consequence 
of  respiration,  fermentation  and  combustion. 

PREPARATION.— The  making  of  carbonic  acid  is  one  of 
the  easiest  experiments  in  chemistry.  The  accidental  spilling 
of  vinegar  on  a  marble-topped  stand  or  table  will  generate  the 
gas  in  abundance  by  decomposing  the  marble,  and,  of  course, 
spoiling  the  table  top  more  or  less,  according  to  the  time  the 
vinegar  is  allowed  to  act  on  it.  One  of  the  most  convenient 
methods  of  generating  the  gas  for  experimental  purposes  is 
to  decompose  a  carbonate— limestone  or  marble  chippings,  for 
instance— by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  application  of  heat  is  un¬ 
necessary  in  this  operation;  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar, 
fitted  with  a  bung  perforated  for  a  funnel  tube  and  bent  tube, 
as  per  sketch,  will  be  necessary  for  the  generator,  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  bottle  or  jar  will  answer  very  well  for  a  receiver.  In  this 
case  the  gas  will  be  collected  by  displacement,  as  you  see  the 

jar  stands  right  side  up, 
and  the  bent  tube  dips 
into  it  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

If  we  now  place  some 
chips  of  marble  or  small 
pieces  of  limestone  in  the 
generator  and  pour  into 
the  funnel  F  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  dilute  liydrochlor- 
ic  acid,  gas  will  immedi¬ 
ately  rise  and  eventually 
run  over  in  the  bent  tube 
T  into  the  receiver  R; 
this,  of  course,  is  full  of 
air,  and  as  the  carbonic 
acid  falls  into  the  jar  the 
air  flows  out  at  the  top. 
Now,  as  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  as  clear  as  the  air  it¬ 
self,  we  cannot  see  when  the  jar  is  full,  but  a  lighted 


taper  will  tell  us  this,  for  if  the  lighted  end  be  dipped  into  the 
receiver  slowly  the  height  of  the  gas  is  indicated  by  the  ex¬ 
tinguishing  of  the  flame.  When  one  jar  has  been  filled  it 
may  be  removed  and  covered  with  a  small  plate,  saucer  or 
piece  of  cardboard,  and  another  jar  may  be  substituted  to 
collect  more  gas. 

PROPERTIES.— Carbonic  acid  was  one  of  the  first  gaseous 
bodies  converted  into  the  liquid  condition,  and  was  the  first 
gas  that  was  reduced  to  the  solid  state.  At  a  temperature  of 
32  degrees  F.  it  requires  a  pressure  of  3G  atmospheres  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  liquid  condition,  but  if  the  temperature  be  re¬ 
duced  to  14  degrees  a  pressure  of  27  atmospheres  will  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  result.  At  the  low  temperature  of  22  degrees 
F.  below  zero  a  pressure  of  18  atmospheres  will  do  it.  If 
this  liquid  be  cooled  down  to  94  degrees  F.  below  zero  it 
freezes  into  a  solid  very  much  resembling  snow. 

Water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  conferring  a  brisk 
and  agreeable  taste  upon  the  liquid.  All  effervescing  liquors 
hold  carbonic  acid  in  solution;  so  do  lager  beer,  ginger  beer 
and  soda  water.  Much  of  the  so-called  soda  water  contains 
not  a  trace  of  soda  or  other  alkali,  except  what  it  acci¬ 
dentally  contains.  It  is  merely  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in 
water  under  pressure.  The  flat,  insipid  taSte  of  beers,  wines, 
etc.,  after  standing  uncorked  for  some  time  is  due  to  their 
loss  of  carbonic  acid.  The  presence  of  this  gas  in  wines, 
beet’s  and  liquors  is  due  to  fermentation;  in  aereated  waters 
the  excess  of  this  gas  is  due  to  mechanical  pressure,  the  gas 
being  forced  by  pumps  into  the  water.  The  gas  is  generated 
in  a  similar  maimer  to  that  described  above,  using  the  same 
ingredients,  etc.,  but  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  early  days  of 
soda  water  manufacture  carbonate  of  soda  was  used  where 
marble  dust  is  now  used;  hence  it  got  its  name  soda  water. 
Marble  water  would  now  be  quite  as  appropriate. 

The  important  functions  of  carbonic  acid  in  nature  are  too 
numerous  to  receive  anything  like  proper  treatment  in  an 
article  like  this,  and  but  one  or  two  will  be  lightly  touched  on. 
It  is  an  irrespirable  and  incombustible  gas,  neither  capable 
of  supporting  combustion  nor  the  function  of  respiration.  It 
is  agreeable  and  beneficial  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but 
fatal  when  taken  into  the  lungs;  that  is,  you  may  eat  or  drink 
carbonic  acid,  but  you  must  not  breathe  it. 

The  account  of  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples, 
is  becoming  stale,  perhaps,  to  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  shallow  basin  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  which  is  supplied  by  nature  with  a  constant  supply  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  can  only  rise  to  the  top  of  the  basin 
and  then  flows  over  its  top.  You  will  easily  perceive  how  a 
man  could  wade  about  in  this  pool  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with 
impunity,  while  his  dog  would  be  immersed  in  the  gas  and 
quickly  die;  and  if  man  were  to  lie  down  in  it  he  would  share 
the  same  fate  as  his  dog.  Most  of  you  have  seen  pigeons 
and  other  birds,  in  attempting  to  fly  over  a  smokestack,  drop 
as  if  they  had  been  shot;  sometimes  their  bodies  drop  inside 
and  sometimes  outside  the  stack — carbonic  acid  killed  them. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  tramps  nestling 
down  to  sleep  in  the  vicinity  of  lime  kilns,  and  of  that  being 
their  last  sleep.  You  have  also  read  of  the  French  peasants 
shutting  themselves  in  their  small  rooms  for  the  night  with 
their  small  charcoal  stove  burning,  and  being  found  next  morn¬ 
ing  placidly  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  And,  lastly,  who  has 
not  read  that  horrible  story  about  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta? 
Well,  all  these  disastrous  happenings  are  due  to  breathing 
carbonic  acid.  The  smokestack  pollutes  the  air  with  it,  espe¬ 
cially  so  where  coke  or  anthracite  are  burnt.  Lime  kilns  throw 
it  out  abundantly;  that  is  the  object  in  burning  lime— to  de¬ 
prive  it  of  its  carbonic  acid.  You  will  remember  the  formula 
for  carbonate  of  lime,  Ca  C03.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  pure  limestone  is  composed  of  only  40  per  cent  of  calcium 
and  GO  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  together.  As  1 
said  above,  the  object  of  burning  limestone  is  to  drive  out 
the  carbonic  acid;  this  produces  “quicklime,”  which  is  an 
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oxide  of  calcium,  and  represented  by  CaO.  Limestone  con¬ 
tains,  then,  5G  per  cent,  of  quicklime  and  44  per  cent,  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  and  a  ton  of  limestone  would  yield  1,120  pounds 
of  lime  and  880  pounds  of  carbonic  acid.  Lime  kilns  are, 
therefore,  prolific  sources  of  this  gas,  but  that  is  not  all;  the 
fuel  used  to  burn  the  lime  adds  to  this  already  large  per¬ 
centage.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assert  that  lime  kilns  give  off 
into  the  atmosphere  a  greater  weight  of  carbonic  acid  than 
the  lime  they  produce. 

The  brickyard  is  another  prolific  producer  of  this  gas.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  burn  10  tons  of  anthracite  coal  in 
24  hours;  this,  if  properly  burnt,  would  produce  24  tons  of 
this  death-dealing  gas.  So  you  see  the  top  of  an  up-draft 
brick  kiln  is  by  no  means  the  most  desirable  breathing  spot— 
that  is,  of  course,  when  the  kiln  is  well  under  way  burning. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  you  will  easily  understand  the  cause  of 
death  to  the  French  peasantry  breathing  air  heavily  diluted 
with  charcoal  fumes.  The  fumes  from  coke  and  coal  are  just 
as  fatal  as  those  from  charcoal;  in  fact,  they  are  practically 
the  same  thing.  The  poor  souls  that  were  suffocated  in  the 
Black  Hole  have  left  us  an  example  of  the  pernicious  effect  of 
overcrowding  in  close  rooms— they  unwillingly  poisoned  the 
atmosphere  of  their  room  by  respiration,  exhaling  at  each 
breath  carbonic-acid-laden  air  that  quickly  rendered  the  air 
in  the  room  incapable  of  supporting  life;  no  ventilation  and  a 
close,  hot  night  soon  brought  about  this  dreadful  catastrophe. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  ignorance,  and  not  cruelty,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  ignorance  being  the  cause  of  men  creeping  into  a 
deathbed  on  limekilns  and  other  similar  places,  where  the 
quiet,  deadly  gas  is  being  generated  and  given  off  in  abund- 
;i  nee. 

Until  we  become  acquainted  with  carbonic  acid  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  we  are  prone  to  view  it  as  an  annihilator  only.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  hundreds  succumb  to  its  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful  influence  every  year,  remembering  that  it  is  the  “choke- 
damp”  of  the  miner— ana  by  this  you  must  not  confound  it 
with  the  gas  that  explodes  with  such  fatal  results.  No,  it  is 
a  very  different  thing,  and  not  explosive  at  all;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  products  of  an  explosion,  and  in  some  instances  quite 
as  fatal  as  the  explosion  itself.  The  miners  in  such  cases  call 
it  “after-damp.”  It  is  also  found  lurking  in  wells,  where  it 
may  easily  be  detected  by  lowering  a  lighted  torch  or  candle. 
When  carbonic  acid  is  present  in  dangerous  quantities  the 
light  will  be  immediately  extinguished  when  lowered  into  it. 

Assuming  that  you  have  made  a  jar  or  two  of  it  for  experi¬ 
ment  by  the  method  above  described,  you  may  try  interesting 
experiments.  You  may  convince  yourself  of  its  property  to 
extinguish  fire  by  putting  a  lighted  stick  into  it,  and  you  may 
also  see  how  fatal  it  is  to  animal  life  by  putting  a  live  mouse 
or  other  small  animal  or  insect  into  it.  Such  experiments  are 
sometimes  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  cruelty.  I,  for  one, 
can  see  no  cruelty  in  them.  I  know  from  actual  experience 
that  carbonic  acid  simply  lulls  you  peacefully  to  death,  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  how  many  times  has  it  been 
reported,  after  a  coal  mine  explosion,  that  “many  of  the  dead 
men  were  found  lying  as  if  in  a  sound  and  tranquil  sleep, 
not  a  muscle  of  their  features  disturbed,  while  others  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  explosion  were  battered,  torn  and  burned 
beyond  recognition.”  These  were  killed  by  violence;  the  others 
unconsciously  passed  away. 

Breathing  carbonic  oxide  is  vastly  different.  It  produces 
dizziness  and  violent  pains  in  the  head,  nausea,  delirium,  etc. 
In  this  respect  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  carbonic  acid,  al¬ 
though  quite  as  fatal,  if  not  more  so.  I  say  it  is  not  so  dan¬ 
gerous,  because  its  presence  is  more  pronounced  and  a  desire 
to  get  away  from  it  aroused,  while  carbonic  acid  is  soothing 
and  delusive;  its  victims  have  in  many  instances  to  be  forcibly 
drawn  out  of  its  influence.  In  cleaning  out  flues,  especially 
the  gas  flues  of  blast  furnaces,  one  man  crawls  into  the  flue 
with  a  stout  rope  tied  to  his  legs,  while  another  remains  at 


the  manhole  with  the  rope  in  his  hand  and  keeps  up  an  un¬ 
ceasing  talk  with  his  comrade  in  the  flue.  If  the  man  in  the 
flue  ceases  talking,  his  comrade  immediately  drags  him  out. 
“He  is  gassed.”  Wm.  Waplington. 


OHIO’S  PIONEER  SHALE  PAVING  BRICK  PLANT. 


SHE  CANTON  BRICK  COMPANY  was  organized  in 
1888,  at  which  time  there  was  only  one  other  fac¬ 
tory  in  Canton,  which  was  just  beginning  to  manu¬ 
facture  paving  brick  from  fire  clay.  The  John  Porter  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  were  making  the  only 
brick  that  had  been  in  use  long  enough  to  gain  any  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  these  were  made  from  fire  clay.  The  Canton  Brick 
Company,  after  experimenting  with  fire  and  shale  clay  (an 
abundance  of  both  being  on  their  lands),  decided  to  make 
and  place  on  the  market  an  all  shale  paver,  believing  this 
material  better  adapted  to  fulfill  all  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments  for  a  durable  pavement,  and  in  order  to  introduce 
the  same,  gave  written  guarantees  for  a  term  of  five  to  ten 
years  to  cities  purchasing  their  pavers,  by  which  means 
their  material  was  adopted  as  in  competition  with  brick 
made  from  fire  clay,  and  as  the  result  of  their  efforts  the 
demand  for  shale  pavers  (known  as  the  red  granite)  so  in¬ 
creased  that  their  utmost  capacity  was  taxed  to  supply  the 


demand.  Additions  to  and  enlargement  of  their  plant  was 
necessary  from  year  to  year,  until  their  annual  capacity 
reached  12,000,000  brick,  and  now  red  granite  pavers  are  in 
use  from  Washington  to  Chicago,  and  from  Canada  to  Ken¬ 
tucky,  engineers  and  brick  experts  admitting  that  an  all 
shale  paver,  properly  burned,  possesses  the  best  wearing 
qualities  and  that  none  are  superior  to  those  made  at  Can¬ 
ton,  O.  The  Canton  Brick  Company  is  incorporated,  having 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  II.  S.  Belden  is  President,  Peter 
Miller  Vice  President  and  Superintendent,  and  J.  L.  Higley 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

After  a  shut-down  of  nearly  three  months  on  account  of 
cold  weather  and  to  make  necessary  repairs,  they  are  now 
running  their  works  with  a  full  force  and  turning  out  forty 
thousand  brick  daily. 


FROn  OLD  “KAINTUCK.” 


Publishers  Clay- Worker: 

Enclosed  find  postotiice  order  for  $2  to  apply  on  subscription 
account.  We  could  not  get  along  without  the  Clay-Worker. 
Business  is  looking  up.  We  have  just  purchased  a  Monarch 
machine  and  an  outfit  from  S.  Iv.  Fletcher,  of  your  city.  We 
put  up  sheds  and  bought  pallets  last  season. 

DALTON  BROS. 
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A  TALE  OF  A  NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK  YARD. 


EARS  AND  YEARS  AGO,  when  the  great 
Creator  had  about  completed  His  work,  He 
found  remaining  on  His  hands  a  number 
of  the  refuse  lots  of  the  component  parts 
of  old  Mother  Earth.  In  looking  over  the 
assortment  He  discovered  quite  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  rocks  and  gravel,  and  a  very  small 
assortment  of  clay  and  sand.  Every  space 
which  could  apparently  be  made  available 
as  a  habitation  for  man  had  been  finished,  and  what  to  do 
with  the  balance  of  the  material  seems  to  have  been  a  conun¬ 
drum,  which  was  finally  solved  by  dumping  the  whole  around 
Narragansett  Bay,  and  which  eventually  came  to  be  called 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

What  little  clay  there  was  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a 
couple  of  swamps  and  became  mixed  with  a  lot  of  quick¬ 
sand,  and  the  whole  then  settled  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  due  course  of  time  that  animal  called  man  was  also  cre¬ 
ated  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  after  all  the 
rest  of  the  material  out  of  which  a  brick  could  be  made  had 
been  taken  possession  of,  he  seized  upon  these  two  swamps 
for  that  purpose.  One  of  these  swamps,  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  descended  from  some  long-forgotten  red-headed  Indian 
to  a  never-to-be-forgotten  pig-headed  brickmaker,  and  whose 
photograph  we  here  reproduce  as  it  appeared  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  of  January,  1892.  If  he  was  a  subscriber  of  that 
journal,  it  might  not  be  safe  for  me  to  mention  his  name,  but 
as  that  is  not  at  all  probable,  we  will  just  tell  you  that  he  is 
called  Ebenezer  Johnathan,  and  that  he  lives  down  in  Rum 
Stick  Point. 

The  other  clay  swamp,  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  be¬ 


came  the  property  of  the  Great  Eastern  Pressed  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  and  for  some  few  years  has  been  op¬ 
erated  by  that  company,  in  conjunction  with  your  humble 
servant. 

While  not  a  matter  of  certainty  or  history  that  Ebenezer 


EBENEZER  JOHNa'IHaN. 


Johnathan  was  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  with  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  of  the  Mayflower,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  plans  for 
his  brickyard  must  have  been,  as  you  can  judge  for  yourself 
by  our  kodak  picture,  taken  the  other  day,  and  here  submit¬ 
ted  for  your  inspection. 

Each  succeeding  year,  as  the  time  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  rolled  around,  we  have  endeavored  to 


EBENEZER  JOHNATHAN’S  BRICKYARD — Sketched  from  memory. 
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induce  Ebenezer  to  accompany  us  to  that  great  gathering  of 
wise  men  and  allow  us  to  introduce  him  to  our  friends  there, 
but  our  latest  and  strongest  effort  in  that  direction  haying 
failed,  we  have  determined  that  so  commonly  remarkable  a 
brickmaker  as  Ebenezer  shall  no  longer  be  hidden  in  Rum 
Stick,  but  that  we  shall  occasionally  introduce  him  and  his 


brickyard  to  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  that  influential  journal. 

Let  us  first  say  that,  like  all  other  pig-headed  men  and 
animals,  Ebenezer  is  often  afflicted  with  what  we  call  spells— 
very  bad  spells— and  one  never  knows  exactly  how  to  take 
him.  Sometimes  we  have  been  surprised  at  how  easily  so 
obstinate  a  creature  could  be  led,  and  also  how  perfectly 
harmless  he  was.  Again,  he  has  surprised  us  with  his  un¬ 
pleasant  and  dangerous  proclivities,  and  to  which  that  part 
of  our  body  just  under  the  coat  tails  is  a  witness  to  this  day, 
and  only  just  because  we  insisted  that  he  should  attend  the 
1892  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Louisville. 

Ebenezer,  like  Bret  Harte’s  “heathen  Chinee,”  very  often 
has  “ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,”  as  we  will 
show  you  by  a  game  he  played  on  us  only  the  other  day. 

Some  three  or  four  months  ago  Ave  happened  over  to  his  old 
ruin  of  a  brickyard,  and,  thinking  we  had  found  him  in  a 
fairly  good  humor,  Ave  hailed  him  Avith  “Hello,  Ebenezer;  hoAv 
are  you?  Hoav  is  business?  How  cheap  have  you  made  brick 
this  summer,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  how  much 
can  you  gee  for  them?”  “Get  as  much  for  them,”  says  he,  “as 
you  or  anybody  else,  and  make  them  a  gol  darned  sight  cheap¬ 
er  than  any  other  brickmaker  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.” 

“Hold  up,  Ebenezer,”  said  Ave,  “hold  up.  Don’t  you  see 
you’re  treading  on  our  toes,  for  Ave’re  the  only  other  brick¬ 
maker  in  this  big  State,  and  we’ll  bet  you  a  shore  dinner  that 
you  cannot  put  up  figures  that  Avill  prove  your  assertion.” 

“Go  yer  on  that,”  says  Ebenezer,  “and  yer  can  ante  up  yer 
figures  as  soon  as  yer  like.” 

Before  Ave  go  any  further,  let  me  explain  that  a  Rhode 
Island  shore  dinner  differs  from  some  others  that  Ave  have 
eaten.  As,  for  instance,  when  in  days  gone  by  a  shore  dinner 
on  the  Western  plains  consisted  of  corn  dodgers,  cooked  of— 
no,  we  mean  cooked  upon  a  fire  buffalo  chips,  and 

relished  outside  of  a  “prairie  schooner,”  instead  of  inside  of 
it;  or  Avhen  traveling  on  the  old  Erie  canal  in  “York  State,” 
vve  used  to  fill  up  from  the  free  lunch  counter  on  shore,  Avhile 
the  mules  and  boat  were  being  locked  to  the  next  level  beloAV. 

The  “shore  dinner”  Ebenezer  and  Ave  were  thinking  of  Avas 
a  clam  choAVder,  and  the  chief  component  parts  of  a  clam 
chowder  are  Irish  potatoes  and  French  Canuck  onions,  with 
an  occasional  naked  clam  thrown  in  to  give  the  whole  a  sort 
of  bird’s  nest  flavor.  Bill  Nye  Ave  think  it  is  Avho  says  that 


“the  only  reason  clams  are  eaten  naked  is  because  their 
clothes  are  someAvhat  indigestible.”  We  suppose  that  for  the 
reverse  reason  pepsin  made  from  a  calf’s  stomach  is  now¬ 
adays  the  fad  to  cure  indigestion.  It  is  usual  to  not  remove 
either  the  stomach  or  any  part  of  the  inwards  of  a  clam,  but 
let  the  whole  business  go  in  to  help  digestion,  and  incident¬ 
ally  to  make  the  flavor  of  the  clams  stronger. 

With  this  little  digression  avc  will  go  back  to  Ebenezer,  and 
say  that  as  a  shore  dinner,  when  served  by  a  pretty  Avaitress, 
costs  fifty  cents  per  plate,  we  both  thought  that,  considering 
the  hard  times,  the  scarcity  of  clams  and  money,  and  the 
treachery  of  human  memory  when  called  upon  to  settle  for  a 
"dead  horse,”  or  a  buried  shore  dinner,  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  draw  up  the  “plans  and  specifications”  in  regular  form, 
and,  after  signing  the  same,  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
prettiest  waitress  we  knew  of. 

No  trouble  Avhatever  occurred  in  any  of  the  proceedings, 
either  as  to  our  agreement  what  should  constitute  the  costs 
of  our  brick  or  the  time  the  choAVder  was  to  be  eaten,  and,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  the  only  thing  about  the  matter  in  which 
we  were  lame  was  in  leaving  the  decision  of  who  made  the 
brick  the  cheapest  to  the  judgment  of  that  plaguey  French 
Avaitress,  and  who  also  held  both  the  stake  money  and  the 
agreement 

It  makes  us  sick  every  time  we  think  of  it,  to  see  what 
an  ass  we  were  to  trust  that  deceiving,  red-headed  and  pig¬ 
headed  brickmaker,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  girl  either,  who 
had  entered  into  a  collusion  with  him  to  beat  us  out  of  a— 
well,  Avhat’s  the  use?  Let  us  finish  this  tale  of  woe  and  shoAv 
how  the  same  was  chopped  off. 

The  place  where  the  stakes  were  held  and  the  final  deed  to 
be  executed  was  about  five  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  Sliver  Springs.  Why  it  was  ever  given 
that  name  is  a  mystery,  unless  it  is  that  every  fence  there¬ 
abouts  is  built  of  barbed  wire,  and  from  personal  experience 
Ave  can  assert  that  when  extracting  a  barbed  Avire  fence  it 
hurts  more  than  any  sliver  we  ever  tried. 

(Continued  in  the  hereafter  and  the  Clay-Worker.) 

J.  A.  S. 


WE  HOPE  SO,  TOO. 

Publishers  Clay- Worker: 

Enclosed  herewith  find  .$2  to  pay  for  my  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker.  I  can  honestly  say  it  is  the  best  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  journal  relating  to  the  brick  industry  that  I  have  read, 
and  hope  to  continue  to  enjoy  it  for  many  years. 

The  brick  business  here  (Wisconsin)  at  present  is  very  quiet. 
I  will  start  my  works  in  operation  in  about  a  Aveek.  My  out¬ 
put  is  about  38,000  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

April  24,  1895.  W.  E.  LANGENBERG. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Workee. 

ECONOHY  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 


BY  E.  H.  LONSDALE. 


UCCESS  IN  THE  business  field  is  by  no 
means  inevitable.  Experience  displayed 
on  every  hand  reminds  us  that  in  oidei 
to  accomplish  whatever  would  be  at¬ 
tained  or  sought  there  must  be  a  degree 
of  system,  a  planned  method,  a  fore¬ 
sight  taken  of  the  anticipated  result, 
the  clay  industry  it  appears  that  there  is 
to  be  taken  before  thorough  management 
is  realized.  Although  in  existence  for  so  many  ages,  there 
are,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  many  important  advance¬ 
ments  demanded  to  further  the  building  up  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry  in  general. 

This  condition  of  affairs  might  be  referred  to  numerous 
causes,  any  of  which  in  itself  seems  immaterial,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  all  means  a  strong  drawback  or  hindrance  to  the 
clay  work. 

Were  it  customary  for  those  who  contemplate  actual  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  products  to  devote  a  period  in  the  study  ot 
the  art  and  the  materials  prior  to  the  attempt  at  filling  a 
position  at  a  factory,  then  would  delays,  losses  through  care¬ 
lessness,  awkwardness  and  inability  or  unacquaintance  be,  to 
an  extent,  averted.  Were  the  managers  or  superintendents 
experienced  clayworkers  they  would  take  a  decided  interest 
in  the  methods,  the  output  and  the  work  of  the  individual. 
They  should  see  that  the  perfect  harmony  prevails  among 
all  factors  of  the  plant;  that  all  machinery  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  is  kept  in  good  order;  that  the  output  is  the  best  ob 
tamable  by  the  process  employed. 

Those  sustaining  any  relation  whatever  to  the  plant  should 
learn  to  have  in  it  the  greatest  interest,  that  in  the  end  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  may  alike  be  benefited. 

Opportunities  for  economy  in  the  clay  industry  finds  places 
at  the  very  beginning — in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  plant. 
The  advisability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  wisely  locating  a 
factory  cannot  be  made  too  impressive.  First  investigate  and 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  situation  from  a  local  point  of 
view  is  promising.  The  establishment  of  a  factory  in  a  city 
oversupplied  with  works,  products  from  which  are  just  such 
as  are  wished  to  be  manufactured,  in  places  with  a  demand 
much  smaller  than  the  supply,  in  places  with  meager  ship¬ 
ping  facilities,  in  those  far  distant  from  localities  using  great 
amounts  of  such  clay  products  to  allow  of  profitable  com¬ 
petition,  must  be  guarded  against 

The  important  item  is  the  clay  itself.  Any  material  that 
can  be  reduced  to  mud  is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  brick,  or 
whatever  else,  can  be  successfully  manufactured.  This  is 
so  often  in  contradiction  to  the  general  impression.  The  se¬ 
lection  should  be  made  with  care,  in  leisure,  after  various 
deposits  have  been  looked  into  and  after  the  particular  one 
settled  upon  has  been  thoroughly  examined  as  to  quality, 
persistency  and  extent,  keeping  in  mind  the  ever  important 
item,  accessibility. 

Neither  the  desirable  location  for  the  plant  nor  the  sat¬ 
isfactory  quality  of  the  raw  material  may  be  considered  ex¬ 
pensive.  For,  commonly,  a  good  clay  at  a  convenient  point 
costs  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  a  poorer  grade  of  material 
at  a  somewhat  inaccessible  point.  Of  course,  the  higher 
grade  of  clays  and  deposits  of  limited  extent  are  exceptions. 
Before  entering  into  the  business  of  clayworking  the  kind 
and  number  of  desired  products  should  be  decided  upon. 
To  this  end  an  examination  of  the  clay  should  be  made  and 
results  showing  that  the  material  can  be  utilized  for  such 
purpose  or  purposes  should  be  secured  previous  to  any  ex¬ 
penditures. 

After  the  site  and  raw  material  have  been  chosen  it  Is 


next  desirable  to  make  investigations  as  to  what  method  of 
working  the  clay  shall  be  the  most  expedient— to  see  what 
treatment  the  material  must  undergo  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

If  a  slap,  slop  or  sand  brick  is  the  kind  of  product,  ascer¬ 
tain  first  if  the  mud  can  be  best  handled  by  machinery.  Try 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  an  intermixture  of  sand  or  other 
clay  will  be  beneficial.  Compare  the  effects  when  drying  in 
the  open  air  or  in  protected  sheds. 

For  articles  made  by  the  stiff  mud  process  there  is  even 
a  stronger  necessity  for  a  full  undertaking  of  methods  to  be 
carried  out.  The  clay  must  be  mined,  and,  if  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient,  allowed  to  weather  before  being  taken  to  the  crush¬ 
er  or  directly  to  the  mill.  Examine  into  the  powers  of  the 
different  crushers,  their  respective  durabilities.  If  the  raw 
material  can  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage  by  weather¬ 
ing  or  by  running  through  more  than  one  pug  mill  before 
passing  into  the  machine,  then  such  procedures  should  be 
entertained. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  stiff  mud  machines  that  much 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  determining  just  which  one  will 
afford  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  particular  clay  under 
consideration.  The  press  which  works  one  material  to  per¬ 
fection  may  sadly  fail  with  another  variety  seemingly  sim¬ 
ilar.  It  may  be  that  each  machine  has  its  commendable 
features,  so  each  clay  has  its  particular  nature— a  nature 
persistent  over  limited  areas,  perhaps,  but  varying  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  bed.  It  is  not  the  purpose,  therefore, 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  innumerable  makes  nor  to 
mention  the  better  or  the  worse  properties  of  the  mills.  The 
representatives  of  the  factories  or  specialists  are  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  deposit  and  ascertain  if  the  machine  they  handle 
is  the  one  most  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  material.  In  case 
entire  satisfaction  is  not  obtained  through  the  first  experi¬ 
ment  others  should  be  attempted  in  order  to  secure  the  safest 
results  without  any  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  or 
money  on  account  of  the  hasty  and  unwise  selection  of  ma¬ 
chinery. 

In  this  choosing  of  a  machine  there  are  certain  points 
which  should  be  given  special  notice;  there  are  features  to 
be  guarded  against  as  well  as  those  to  be  insisted  upon.  A 
machine  should  be  strong  and  durable  in  its  every  part;  as 
simple  in  its  mechanism  as  possible.  It  should  be  of  easy 
adjustment  and  able  to  handle  the  clay  without  any  decided 
laminations  or  roughness.  The  capacity  should  be  sufficient. 

Drying  arrangements,  properly  and  expediently  construct¬ 
ed,  are  neither  oi'dinarily  expensive  nor  is  there  but  little 
unnecessary  cost  in  experimenting  in  the  end  that  the  most 
wise  and  safe  method  may  be  secured.  Extravagance  does 
not  have  to  be  approached  to  learn  if  a  green  brick,  tile  or 
whatever  product  can  be  dried  with  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  open  air,  in  closed  sheds,  with  or  without  artificial  ap¬ 
pliances  for  heat,  or  in  exceedingly  warm  tunnels.  The  ef¬ 
fect  in  each  case  can  be  anticipated,  if  not  realized,  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  constructing  large,  may  be  extrava¬ 
gant,  dry  rooms,  with  expensive  fittings,  which  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  totally  unsuited  to  the  purposes  and  involv¬ 
ing  the  after-removal  or  change  of  plan.  On  the  other  hand, 
time  and  labor  should  not  be  expended  in  the  preparation 
of  cheap  open  sheds  or  open  racks,  which,  out  of  necessity, 
are  to  require  a  great  loss  of  material  through  checking,  or 
of  time  in  drying,  when  an  artificial  heat  could  so  easily  and 
satisfactorily  be  supplied  in  rooms  not  much  more  expen¬ 
sive.  Again,  the  capacity  of  the  dry  sheds  should  be  ade¬ 
quate.  Each  room,  stall  or  floor  should  sustain  a  most  con¬ 
venient  relation,  and  the  shelving  should  be  adjustable  to 
use  for  the  several  products. 

The  dry  press  and  the  hydraulic  processes  of  manufacture 
usually  do  away  with  all  dry  sheds  and  appliances,  but  de¬ 
mand  a  more  complete  preparation  of  the  raw  material  be¬ 
fore  it  is  run  into  the  press.  The  arrangement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  factors  are  of  great  necessity,  and  should  be  simple 


In  the  case  of 
a  broad  step  yet 


and  well  chosen.  Special  care  should  be  observed  in  the  con¬ 
veying  of  the  green  brick  from  the  press  to  the  kiln. 

The  old  temporary  kiln,  the  cased  kiln  and  the  open  clamp 
are  yet  in  very  general  use,  especially  in  the  smaller  facto¬ 
ries  of  the  country,  and  are,  for  the  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
volved,  fully  satisfactory.  In  the  plant  itself  and  in  the 
kilns,  in  turn,  these  primitive  arrangements  are  all  that  is 
to  be  desired.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  present  demands 
are  of  such  a  character  that  in  the  case  of  more  extensive 
plants  or  those  putting  out  any  product  other  than  common 
brick  depend  upon  superior  kilns — those  with  a  capacity  that 
may  be  extended,  those  in  which  the  temperature  can  be 
regulated  at  will  and  perfect  control  held  over  the  articles 
from  the  time  they  are  first  subjected  to  the  heat  until 
ready  to  be  utilized.  The  subject  of  choosing  a  modern  kiln 
is  of  no  mean  importance.  Many  of  them  give  full  satis¬ 
faction  so  far  as  the  manner  in  which  the  product  is  treated 
is  concerned,  but  before  determining  upon  any  variety  the 
considei’ation  of  the  cost  and  capacity  of  the  kiln,  also  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed,  are  factors  which  cannot  be  too 
well  understood.  It  may  be  that  the  costly  kiln  is  the  one 
affording  most  complete  satisfaction,  and  there  should  then 
be  no  hesitancy  in  making  such  a  choice. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  advisability  of  the  selection  of 
a  convenient  geographical  position  of  the  plant  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  market  for  the  products,  also  to  the  location  as 


material  are  combined,  there  is  a  total  of  considerable  con¬ 
sequence.  This  factor  is  so  easily  overcome. 

A  full  understanding  of  the  requisite  constituency  of  the 
raw  material  as  it  enters  the  machine  should  be  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  no  loss  could  arise  from  the  introduction  of  a 
clay  which  is  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  or  of  one  not  prop¬ 
el  ly  mixed  with  the  other  materials.  The  machinery  itself  is 
to  lie  in  perfect  running  order.  These  steps  are  important 
ones,  and  should  be  watched  even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  day’s  work.  Within  recent  years,  as  attention  was  paid 
to  the  clay  industry,  one  thing  lias  been  so  often  especially 
noticeable;  that  is,  “something  has  just  gotten  the  matter 
with  the  machine.”  Evidently!  It  is  clogged  up  with  mud 
too  wet  or  not  wet  enough;  the  lubricator  has  been  turned 
on  without  any  knowledge  of  adjustment;  oil  is  used  in  ex¬ 
cess.  These  remedies  or  afterthoughts  are  of  little  avail. 
The  entire  force  is  delayed,  the  mud  must  be  rehandled,  and, 
after,  such  steps  as  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  are  ob¬ 
served,  all  runs  smoothly.  Such  occurrences  should  certainly 
not  be  so  common.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
see  that  the  mud  is  sufficiently  dry,  but  silch  circumstances 
are  exeeDtions. 


NOT  LARGE  NOR  GREAT,  BUT  PROSPEROUS  AND  HAPPY 


I  take  pleasure  in  reading  the  descriptions  of  various  brick 
plants  that  appear  in  the  Clay-Worker  from  month  to  month, 
and,  as  turn  about  is  fair  play,  here  is  something  about  my 
plant.  My  bed  of  clay  consists  of  two  acres  of  land  in  the 


ALFRED  COLLEY’S  BRICK  WORKS,  COLDWATER,  ONT. 


regards  railroad  or  shipping  conveniences.  Of  course,  clays 
do  not  always  occur  at  the  most  accessible  point,  and  then 
special  provision  must  be  made. 

In  the  erection  of  the  plant,  after  the  raw  material  and 
the  site  have  been  agreed  upon  and  the  selection  of  equip¬ 
ment  made,  much  care  must  be  observed  in  the  placing  of 
the  members  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  one  another.  The 
machine  and  power  sheds  should  be  situated  conveniently, 
and  the  former  as  near  to  the  clay  bank  or  field  as  is  possi¬ 
ble.  The  machinery  should  all  be  arranged  so  that  the  least 
advisable  space  is  required.  The  ground  or  rooms  for  dry¬ 
ing  should  be  adjacent  to  the  mill  in  order  that  the  least 
time  and  labor  can  be  expended  in  the  transfer  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  same  relations  should  be  held  between  the  kilns 
and  the  dry  rooms.  In  the  attempt  to  limit  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  several  divisions  the  tendency  to  overcrowd 
should  be  watched.  Of  the  two  extremes  there  is  but  little 
in  favor  of  either. 

There  are  prevailing  oversights  about  nearly  every  clay 
plant,  doubtless  considered  of  no  importance.  A  principal 
one  is  the  carelessness  practiced  in  the  handling  of  the 
molded  product.  This  lack  of  care  is  practiced  from  the 
time  the  clay  leaves  the  mold  or  die  until  the  burned  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  marketed.  Seemingly,  it  matters  not  if  one, 
two  or  even  as  many  hundred  brick  or  drain  tile  are  care¬ 
lessly  allowed  to  fall  or  are  moved  in  such  a  rough  manner 
as  to  have  their  shape  destroyed.  Yet  when  the  decrease  in 
the  dally  output,  together  with  the  time  consumed  in  the 
handling  of  these  articles  made  valueless,  and  the  loss  of 


town  limits.  This  town,  by  the  way,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Georgian  Bay,  and  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  very  large  fiat  valley 
of  fine  farming  land,  which  extends  for  a  number  of  miles  up 
in  the  country.  The  brick  plant  is  located  near  a  flat,  along 
the  lower  side  of  which  is  a  small  creek,  and  from  that  up  to 
the  boundary  line  it  is  about  five  feet  higher  than  the  other 
side,  and  consists  of  a  very  rich  red  clay,  pure  and  free  from 
stones,  extending  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet.  I  dig  and  pile 
the  clay  during  the  winter  and  spring.  I  use  a  Henry  Martin 
horse  power  brick  machine.  One  man  takes  the  clay  in  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  from  the  pile  to  the  machine,  and  I  have  one  man  to 
strike  off  and  shift,  one  small  boy  to  spread  pallets,  one  boy 
to  sand  molds,  one  man  to  load  barrow  and  push  out,  aud  one 
man  to  set  brick  on  hacks.  I  dry  on  the  open  yard  in  the  sun, 
and  have  stack  room  enough  for  one  day’s  run.  With  this 

number  of  hands  I  make  8,000  brick  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  I 

take  them  to  the  kiln  in  wheelbarrows  and  set  in  the  kiln  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  and  burn  with  wood  to  a  rich,  deep 

red  color.  I  average  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  in  a 

season.  This  spring  I  want  to  put  in  steam  power,  and  also 
want  to  put  in  a  tile  machine  and  make  several  other  improve¬ 
ments.  The  past  season  was  a  very  good  one. for  me,  and  the 
prospects  are  very  bright  for  the  coming  year. 

Cold  water,  Ontario.  ALFRED  W.  COLLEY. 
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This  Department  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Invention  and 
Patents  relating  to  the  Clay  Industry,  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Weaver,  attorney  and  counselor,  in  patent  law,  900 
F.  St.,  N.  W  ,  Washington,  D  C.  Copies  of  any'  patent  with  draw¬ 
ings  WILL  BE  SENT  AT  COST,  NAMELY:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  EACH  COPY. 

Any  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  patents  will  be  glad¬ 
ly  given.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor. 


THE  NEW  PRINCIPAL  EXAfllNER. 


IT  WILL  BE  of  great  interest  to  clayworkers  to  know  a 
little  of  the  personality  of  the  new  principal  examiner, 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  applications  for  letters  patent 
in  the  clay  classes  and  control  the  destinies  thereof.  Mr.  Levin 
H.  Campbell  was  appointed  recently  by  the  Commissioner  to 
take  the  place  vacated  by  Mr.  Brickenstein,  who  goes  upon  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  and  it  is  in  his  division  that  all  cases  relat¬ 
ing  to  clay  and  pottery  receive  attention. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  early  years  were  spent  at  Easton,  Md.,  where 
he  received  a  good  common  school  education.  This  was  ex¬ 
tended  somewhat  by  a  year  in  West  Point,  from  which  place 
he  resigned,  as  his  tastes  turned  to  a  legal  channel.  Teaching 
school  as  a  support,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Maryland.  The  Western  fever  seized  him  then,  and  he 
went  to  Warrens  burg,  Mo.,  where'  he  practiced  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  for  some  little  time.  After  admission  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bar,  finding  practice  somewhat  slow,  Mr.  Campbell  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  in  the  Treasury  Department  as  a  law 
clerk,  having  passed  a  high  civil-service  examination.  At  his 
own  request  he  was  transferred  to  the  Patent  Office  in  1887, 
since  which  time  he  has  arisen  in  the  examining  corps  step 
by  step  through  successful  competitive  examination.  During 
the  past  two  years  he  has  been  law  clerk  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  and  has  appeared  and  conducted  many  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully  before  the  courts.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  the  Federal  Courts  in  many  cases,  and  in  these  it 
is  customary  for  the  Commissioner  to  be  represented  by  his 
law  clerk.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Campbell  entered,  among  other 
important  cases,  the  noted  “Palmetto”  trade  mark  case  and  the 
equally  celebrated  Drawbaugh  case.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Palmetto  case  was  the  one  where  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  attempted  to  register  the  name  “Palmetto”  as  a  trade 
mark  for  the  whisky  made  and  sold  by  the  State.  The  registry 
was  refused  because  the  word  was  not  a  proper  one  for  a 
trade  mark.  The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Commissioner  was  sustained  at  every  point.  The  Drawbaugh 
application  was  for  a  telephone,  and  interfered  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  patents,  for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  decision  was  sustained  by  the  courts.  In  all  of  these 
cases  Mr.  Campbell  displayed  great  ability,  and  their  success 
was  due  to  his  untiring  efforts. 

Taking  up  the  work  of  a  division  in  the  Patent  Office  is  no 
small  matter,  and  the  one  assigned  to  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  very 
important  one.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  will  soon  have  the  affairs  well  in  hand.  I  am  assured 
from  my  own  impressions  that  his  relations  with  inventors 
will  be  very  pleasant.  Personally  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  pleasing 
gentleman,  and  I  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  my  future 
work  in  behalf  of  the  inventors  in  the  clay  industries. 

531,850— CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN,  by  Charles  R.  Monroe, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Filed  Sept.  20,  1S94. 

Outer  and  inner  annular  walls  are  supported  by  a  series  of 


posts  duly  tied  with  rods.  The  roof  is  arched,  and  there  are 
semi-partitions.  The  gist  of  the  invention  is  more  in  the  form 
of  the  outer  wall,  its  interior  annular,  and  the  exterior  of  poly¬ 
hedral  form,  each  side  being  a  concave  arch. 

532,085— DIE  FOR  MAKING  CLAY  SHINGLES,  by  Alex.  H. 
Murray  and  Calvin  S.  Welch,  of  Huntington,  W.  Ya.  Filed 
June  22,  1894. 

The  die  is  in  two  parts  of  similar  form,  with  circular  back 
openings  and  properly  formed  orifices. 

532,154 — BRICK  KILN,  by  Charles  J.  Holman,  of  Sergeant 
Bluffs,  la.  Filed  Aug.  6,  1894. 

The  kiln  is  a  circular  one,  with  furnaces  at  the  outer  walls, 
concentric  flues  in  the  floor,  two  main  chimney  flues  lapping 


past  each  other  to  form  a  double  flue  in  the  center,  and  con¬ 
nection  of  the  same  with  the  concentric  flues. 


532,178 — BRICK  DRIER,  by  William  T.  Nichols,  of  Wells- 

burg,  W.  Ya.  Filed  Feb.  28,  1894. 

The  car  carries  a  removable  body,  upon  the  nether  surface 
of  which  is  attached  a  series  of  shoes  that  engage  a  series  of 
rolls  located  in  the  drying  chamber,  with  the  purpose  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  body  in  one  motion. 

532,180— BRICK  MACHINE,  by  George  L.  Rolfe  and  James  H. 

Johnson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Filed  May  25,  1894. 

The  machine  is  for  the  manufacture  of  sand  brick.  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  device  clearly.  The  mould  being  filled,  the 
cap  I  is  thrown  over  the  mould  and  pressure  admitted  to  force 
up  the  plunger  H. 
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532,222— BRICK  OR  TILE  CUTTING  MACHINE,  by  John 
Thompson,  of  Bucyrus,  O.  Filed  May  7, 1894. 

The  device  comprises  a  guide  to  carry  the  clay  column  from 
the  machine,  such  guide  having  a  bottom  and  integral  sides, 
with  a  series  of  slots  for  the  introduction  of  the  cutting  wires. 

532,927— BRICK  CUTTING  MACHINE,  by  Henry  R.  Van 
Eyck  and  others,  of  Zeeland,  Mich.  Filed  April  6,  1894. 

A  pivoted  cutter  is  actuated  by  a  driving  shaft  and  inter¬ 
mediate  ratchet  and  pawl-driven  shafts.  A  tripping  device 
starts  the  whole. 

533,007— PORCELAIN  KILN,  by  Edme  M.  C.  Gondouin,  of 
Gien,  France.  Filed  June  11,  1894. 

The  chambers  are  partitioned,  in  which  partitions  are  placed 
hues  connecting  with  their  adjacent  chamber  at  the  bottom, 
and  with  each  other  at  the  top,  such  top  point  having  also  an 
outlet,  n. 

533,058— BRICK  OR  TILE  KILN,  bv  Albert  Gudeman,  of  Eu¬ 
reka,  Ill.  Filed  May  11,  1894. 

The  invention  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  circular  hue 
walls,  the  hre  boxes  B,  the  interior  hue,  and  a  series  of  radial 
hues. 

533,079— SHIPPING  DEVICE  FOR  BRICKS,  by  Thomas  Par¬ 
ker,  of  Toronto,  Can.  Filed  Dec.  8,  1893. 

The  device  comprises  two  plated  connected  by  a  long  central 
bolt,  provided  at  its  one  end  with  a  clevis  nut. 

533,114 — CLAY  MILL,  by  Horace  B.  Camp,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
O.  Filed  Jan.  16,  1894. 

The  pan  revolves  upon  a  vertical  spindle,  and  is  stayed  by 
thimbled  rods  to  a  centrally  located  hub.  The  vertical  crushing 
wheels  are  anchored  in  the  framing,  and  tension  is  secured 
through  the  already  mentioned  thimbles. 

533,483— CLAY  MILL,  by  Daniel  A.  Munroe,  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  O.  Filed  Sept.  4,  1894. 

A  revolvable  pan,  operated  by  circular  gear  and  pinion, 
passes  beneath  the  hxed  rolls.  The  latter  may  be  regulated  up 
and  down  by  screw  device. 

533,541— MOULD  SANDER,  by  Esom  O.  Leach,  of  Fairmouut, 
Ind.  Filed  April  9,  1894. 

A  rotary  mould  carrier  is  provided  with  a  sand-scooping 
face,  which  takes  sand  in  its  upward  travel  and  drops  it  into 
succeeding  mould. 

533,814— BRICK  DRYER,  by  Anthony  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Filed  Feb.  9,  1893. 

The  claim  covers  a  series  of  kilns,  a  truck  carrying  engine 
and  fan  to  enter  them,  and  a  steam  pipe  with  flexible  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  truck  fan.  The  combination  tends  to  aggregation. 

533,843— DEVICE  FOR  SQUARING  SOFT  BRICKS,  by  Or¬ 
ville  A.  Dodge,  of  Spriugfield,  Mass.  Filed  Nov.  30,  1894. 

A  frame  carries  a  series  of  paired  plated  B  with  upward 
extensions,  which  latter  are  coupled  to  parallel  wires,  each 
pair  of  plated  being  separated  and  attached  to  separate  wires. 
These  wires  are  governed  each  by  an  end  plate,  the  latter  being 
itself  operated  by  crank  handles. 

■'34,462 — BUILDING  BRICK,  by  George  S.  Balsley,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  Filed  Oct.  20,  1894. 

The  claim  is  for  a  wall  in  which  the  headers  are  larger 
than  the  stretchers.  The  bricks  are  also  provided  with  lugs 
upon  one  face  which  register  with  recesses  oppositely  dis¬ 
posed  upon  the  next  brick. 

534,509— KILN,  by  Carl  F.  Kaul,  of  Madison,  Neb.  Filed 
March  9,  1894. 

The  kiln  is  provided  with  a  series  of  furnaces  along  the 
side  walls,  which  have  vertical  fire  passages  into  the  kiln  and 
grooves  up  the  inner  faces  of  the  kiln  walls. 


534,713— BRICK  MOULD  SANDER,  by  Edward  Gorman,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Filed  May  18,  1894. 

The  sand  box  rotates,  and  has  platforms  placed  upon  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  both  ends.  The  pushing  of  the  mould  into  the 
seat  on  the  box  closes  said  box,  and,  being  turned,  a  mould  is 
placed  in  the  other  end  in  the  place  of  a  mould  that  arrives 
sanded. 

535,074— BRICK  PRESS,  by  Thomas  Parker,  of  Toronto,  Can. 
Filed  Feb.  1,  1894. 

The  power  is  applied  to  two  plungers  by  a  horizontal  ar¬ 
rangement  of  levers  actuated  by  a  revolving  segmental  wheel. 
The  first  claim  is  rather  broad,  and  is  open  to  investigation  as 
to  its  validity.  From  a  mechanical  standpoint  it  appears  in¬ 
ferior  to  American  forms. 

535,280 — BRICK  MACHINE,  by  Emil  Fernholz,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Filed  Jan.  2,  1894. 

The  invention  lies  in  a  great  measure  in  the  lever  device 
which  forces  up  the  lower  plunger  and  ejects  the  brick  from 
the  mould  proper. 

535,316— DRYING  KILN,  by  Albert  T.  Bemis,  of  Louisville, 
Ivy.  Filed  Aug.  31,  1891. 

The  kiln  is  heated  by  a  longitudinal  draught  of  air,  and  also 
by  a  radiator  placed  near  the  air  exit. 


535,382— PORTABLE  GRATE  FOR  BRICK  KILNS,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Leonard,  of  Oshtemo,  Mich. 

The  fire  box  is  of  U  formed  metal,  with  bricking  flange  upon 
its  front  edge.  Horizontal  cleats  within  support  the  grate,  and 
a  door  is  hinged  in  the  flange  to  cover  in  above  the  grate.  Be¬ 
low  this  door  is  pivoted  a  wing  damper,  with  distance  stops. 

535,497 — LOCK  BRICK,  by  George  J.  Herth,  of  Evansville, 
Ind.  Filed  Dec.  1,  1894. 

The  brick  is  for  arch  work,  and  is  practically  doubly  re¬ 
bated  at  sides  and  ends. 

535,670.— BRICK  KILN,  by  John  J.  Caldwell,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Filed  Feb.  9,  1894. 

The  kilns  have  underground  connecting  flues  with  dampers, 
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and  a  connecting  top  flue  tapping  all  the  crown  openings,  and 
provided  with  a  force  draught. 

535,676— CLAY  TEMPERING  APPARATUS,  by  William  F. 
Cook,  of  Des  Moines,  la.  Filed  Dec.  26,  1894. 

Conveyors  have  above  them  automatically  operating  stir¬ 
rers  and  a  mechanism  for  controlling  a  water  supply. 

535,809— DEVICE  FOR  HOLDING  DRAIN  TILE  IN  PLACE, 
by  Burton  C.  Blanchard,  of  North  Hero,  Vt.  Filed  Jan.  7, 
1895. 

A  broad  staple  of  sheet  metal  is  used  to  both  fasten  the 
drain  tile  down  and  to  cover  the  joinings  of  the  same.  I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  its  validity. 

537,80S— AUTOMATIC  TILE  CUT-OFF,  by  W.  Mills  and  S. 
L.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  O.  Filed  Nov.  19,  1894. 

An  endless  chain  passing  over  sprockets  carries  a  tile  pock¬ 
et  of  certain  peculiar  construction.  The  cutting  wires  are  the 
familiar  ones,  mounted  upon  revolving  radial  arms. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Wokker 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


HE  BRICKMAKING  SEASON  for  1895  is 
well  under  way,  and  hope,  which  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast,  is  strong 
with  the  brick  manufacturers.  That  they 
may  have  a  good  or  fairly  good  year  for 
trade  is  beyond  a  doubt.  The  activity  in 
real  estate  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  “One  robin  does 
not  make  spring,”  nor  does  the  number 
of  building  permits  issued  mean  that 
they  will  all  be  used.  Realty  has  passed 
through  the’ depression  of  the  last  three  years  the  best  of  any 
line  of  security.  It  held  its  own  while  other  securities  kept 
shrinking,  and  thereby  has  shown  to  the  investor  that  New 
York  city  real  estate  is  safe. 

The  looked-for  “boom”  this  year  is  probably  premature,  but 
that  more  buildings  will  go  up  this  season  is  an  assured  fact, 
as  the  speculator  knows  that  he  can  build  cheaper  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  A  general  iinpi’ovement  all  along  the 
line  is  sure  to  come.  It  has  been  so  in  the  past,  and  it  is  a 
safe  guess  that  the  present  time  will  only  follow  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  Nowhere  in  the  States  does  the  same  output  and  mar¬ 
ket  exist,  take  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of  New 
York  city.  One  thousand  (yes,  twelve  hundred)  million  and 
more,  if  required,  of  brick  is  placed  on  the  market  each  year. 
What  a  quantity  of  brick!  There  is  always  stock  on  hand  to 
last  from  the  time  molding  stops  till  new  brick  is  ready  for 
market.  The  actual  molding  time,  when  demand  is  good,  is 
about  five  months — short,  but  long  enough  for  all  purposes,  ex¬ 
cept  to  suit  labor.  The  boss  must  needs  “saw  wood  and  say 
nothing”  till  there  comes  a  “Moses”  to  lead  him  into  deeper 
water  of  a  division  of  profits  with  those  who  would  not  turn 
a  hand  to  help  him.  All  have  their  peculiarities,  and  the 
brickyarder  is  the  most  peculiar  of  all. 

As  regards  the  price  of  brick  in  the  future,  it  seems  the 
general  opinion  that  they  will  never  reach  the  high  level  that 
has  been  paid  in  the  past,  say  from  seven  to  eight  dollars 
per  M.  Iron,  terra  cotta  and  stone  have  entered  too  largely 
in  the  construction  of  buildings,  unless  there  should  be  passed 
a  State  law  saying  that  nothing  but  bx-ick  should  be  used. 
Impossible,  do  I  hear  some  of  your  l-eaders  say?  Put  on  your 
thinking  cap,  and  as  memory  recalls  some  of  the  doings  of 
State  Legislatures  in  passing  laws,  that  is  only  an  entering 
wedge  of  what  is  to  come.  “Labor”  has,  through  the  sub¬ 
serviency  of  politicians,  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
State  of  New  York  laws  that,  if  the  capitalist  should  take  as 


a  precedent,  may  in  time  work  an  injury  to  the  brick  trade 
of  New  Jersey  that  would  ruin  it. 

— Labor  Demands. — 

Is  there  any  limit  to  them?  No  doubt  through  the  country 
the  feeling  is  the  same  as  in  the  East — that  it  is  high  time  a 
cui’b  is  put  to  it.  It  seems  as  if  their  entire  object  is  to  de¬ 
vise  and  have  laws  executed  that  will  cripple,  if  not  ruin, 
the  capitalist.  Protection  from  oppression  isf  the  right  of  all, 
but  they  want  the  earth  and  more  besides.  New  York  State, 
I  think,  stands  alone  in  the  present  position,  and  I  hope  that 
no  other  State  will  through  its  Legislature  be  led  into  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  help  no  one  but  his  serene  highness, 
the  laborer. 

— A  Boomerang. — 

A  sample  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them  became  a 
law  in  New  York  city  a  year  ago,  when  they  had  a  bill 
passed  that  no  paving  stone  should  be  used  in  the  city  which 
came  from  other  cities  dressed.  All  stone  that  was  used  on 
the  streets  for  paving  purposes  must  come  in  the  rough  and 
be  dressed  in  the  city.  Think  of  it;  all  the  Belgian  block 
comes  from  the  Eastern  States  in  schooners.  Everything  in 
that  line  came  to  a  standstill,  and  for  once  they  overreached 
themselves,  for  the  increased  cost  by  that  method  stopped 
work  on  which  it  was  thought  they  had  a  “cinch.”  The  city 
would  not  go  on  with  street  work,  as  no  contractor  would 
take  a  contract.  It  was  a  boomerang  out  of  their  own  camp. 
This  winter  they  had  the  law  repealed,  so  that  dressed  paving 
stone  can  now  be  shipped  to  New  York  city  and  be  used. 

One  would  think  they  would  rest  for  awhile,  but  no;  ever 
on  the  alert  to  do  something.  They  had  a  bill  brought  before 
the  present  Legislature  and  passed,  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor,  that  all  stone  used  in  municipal  buildings  must  be 
quarried  and  worked  in  the  State  of  New  York.  If  that  is 
not  a  stand-and-deliver  act,  what  is?  Intei*state  interest 
ceases  in  the  stone  for  certain  uses  by  order  of  labor.  Next 
winter,  when  the  Legislature  meets,  some  other  bill  will  be 
brought  up  to  control  some  other  commodity  in  the  line  in 
which  he  thinks  he  can  make  his  power  felt.  New  York  State 
stands  alone,  but  how  long  will  it  be  before  other  laborers  in 
other  States  will  think  they  can  say  what  building  material 
shall  be  used  and  that  it  must  be  produced  in  its  own  State? 

— Doubtful  Things  Are  Uncertain. — 

Is  it  safe  to  predict  that  the  product  of  our  kilns  is  in  no 
danger  from  labor  saying  that  it  should  be  subject  to  such 
laws  as  they  may  have  passed?  Who  can  tell?  The  laborer 
is  a  “bird”  that  does  not  care  for  his  own  kind— himself  first, 
and  just  whex*e  he  is  located;  the  rest  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  As  before  mentioned  about  the  stone,  may  not  the 
laborers  on  the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island  brickyards, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  New  York  State,  say,  “New  York  city 
is  our  market,  and  if  we  can  control  it  by  legislation,  see 
how  it  will  help  us!  The  price  is  low,  and  we  have  but  a  few 
months’  work  in  the  year  on  account  of  overproduction.  Why 
not  shxxt  out  the  Jersey  brick  they  ship  to  our  market— fi-om 
two  to  three  hundred  million  of  brick  per  year?  It  would  be 
a  great  help  to  us.  If  the  pavers  of  the  city  and  the  stone 
masons  of  the  State  get  bills  passed  to  help  them,  why  not 
us?  New  York  city  is  our  market,  and  if  the  Jersey  man  is 
shut  out  of  it,  there  will  be  a  number  of  monuments  to  labor 
greed  from  Hackensack  to  South  Jersey.”  Although  the  New 
York  Legislature  is  in  session  at  present,  it  can  do  nothing  to 
harm  the  brick  industry  this  year;  but  next  winter  they  may 
show  their  hand. 

— The  Familiar  Sound— 

Of  the  brickyard  whistle  is  heard  at  half  past  4  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  wake  the  men  ixp  so  that  they  can  get  to  molding  at  5. 
Getting  ready  to  mold  did  not  consume  much  time  this  spring. 
There  was  no  extra  expense  in  repairs,  only  what  was  really 
needed.  Some  of  the  yai*ds  ran  out  their  first  pit  five  days 
after  the  first  men  were  set  to  work  getting  the  yard  ready; 
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in  fact,  the  yards  were  rolled  when  they  were  not  fit,  being 
too  wet.  Some  of  the  yards  will  burn  their  first  kiln  the  first 
week  in  May.  The  kilns  will  be  small— about  eight  arches. 
The  weather  has  been  quite  good— lots  of  sun,  but  not  much 
wind,  which  is  needed  to  dry  wet  yards,  as  well  as  the  brick, 
which  have  to  be  set  before  they  are  as  dry  as  they  ought  to 
be,  as,  molding  every  day,  the  hacks  get  full  and  must  be 
cleared  to  get  up  the  others. 

—The  Market- 

lias  not  changed  since  the  last  report.  The  supply  has  about 
met  the  demand.  The  grade  of  stock  has  been  good,  but  from 
now  till  new  stock  comes  in  the  market  a  rather  mixed  lot 
will  be  found,  as  some  of  the  yards  will  be  sending  their  last 
cargo,  w'hich  will  not  be  as  good  as  the  general  run,  for  they 
have  been  held  back.  If  May  should  favor  us  with  nice  clear 
weather,  brick  will  be  sent  to  market  very  fast,  as  at  present 
there  are  reports  (and  no  doubt  true)  that  six  dollars  has  been 
fixed  for  cargoes  which  arrive  next  week.  That  means  a 
quarter  per  M  advance  in  all  grades.  It  may  last  through  the 
month.  The  weather  will  be  the  factor  that  will  solve  the 
matter,  as,  from  all  information  obtainable,  the  Hudson  river 
yards  are  going  to  make  to  capacity.  If  so,  good-bye  to  that 
figure.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  MECHANICS’  LIEN  LAW. 

BY  C,  H.  HELCHER. 


qr  HERE  HAS  BEEN  a  very  pronounced  inclination  re¬ 
cently  in  some  of  the  States,  notably  so  in  New  York, 
I  to  vastly  remodel  or  expunge  from  the  statute  book 
the  law  giving  to  mechanics  and  material  men  a  lien  for  work 
done  or  materials  furnished  for  and  about  the  ei'ection  and 
construction  of  buildings. 

—Objections  to  Lien  Laws.— 

It  is  argued  by  the  opponents  of  this  present  provision  of 
the  law  that  these  claimants  are  no  more  entitled  to  protection 
of  this  character  than  the  merchant  or  other  manufacturer 
selling  his  goods  in  the  ordinary  commercial  way.  They  are 
firm  in  declaring  that  the  owner  of  the  building  is  put  to 
serious  annoyance  in  being  required  to  see  that  all  these  bills 
are  paid  by  the  general  contractor,  and  that  in  many  instances 
laborious  diligence  is  in  constant  requirement  to  prevent  a 
loss  to  such  owner  through  some  defaulting  contractor.  They 
claim  the  injustice  of  a  law  that  enjoins  such  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  for  their  protection,  and  assert  themselves  unpaid  col¬ 
lectors  of  other  people’s  bills. 

It  is  contended  that  goods  sold  or  work  done  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  upon  the  personal  credit  of  the  party  ordering 
it,  and  that  the  property  of  one  with  whom  there  is  no  pri¬ 
ority  of  contract  should  not  be  liable  under  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  also  alleged,  and  there  is  truth  in  it,  too,  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  conveying  property,  the  statutory 
time  for  filing  claims  not  having  expired  on  same,  and  that 
the  owner,  though  he  has  paid  the  builder  in  full,  is  obliged 
to  give  security  to  the  purchaser  that  no  liens  will  be  filed 
against  the  premises  conveyed;  that  any  unrecorded  claim 
against  real  estate  is  ever  productive  of  serious  annoyance, 
and  frequently  entails  a  loss  to  innocent  third  parties;  that 
though  this  cannot  be  avoided  in  some  instances,  such  as  the 
widow’s  dower  or  the  debts  of  a  decedent,  yet  the  law  should 
ever  discourage  the  creation  of  such  conditions,  unless  of  the 
most  imperative  necessity.  A  word  or  two  in  defense  of  this 
statute  is  the  purpose  of  this  writing. 

—Why  Lien  Laws  Are  Necessary. — 

Regarding  the  ordinary  transactions  in  the  commercial 
world,  the  goods  sold  are  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  party 
purchasing,  and  can  be  levied  upon  and  sold  for  quite  a  time 
after  sale  and  delivery.  The  commercial  rating  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  depends  largely  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  he  keeps 


in  stock;  there  is  never  a  time  but  what  his  assets  in  this  way 
amount  to  something.  Now  take,  if  you  please,  the  case  of  a 
mason  or  carpenter  buying  material  or  having  work  done 
upon  some  one  else’s  property.  What  stock  in  trade  has  he  to 
be  levied  upon?  The  goods  go  direct  from  the  producer  to  the 
building,  and  are  never,  constructively  or  otherwise,  in  the 
possession  of  the  contractor. 

It  is  urged  that  the  abolition  of  the  mechanics’  lien  law 
would  compel  the  mechanic  or  material  man  to  be  more  cau¬ 
tious  with  whom  he  deals— it  would  expel  from  the  aotive 
business  world  all  those  characterless  artisans  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  cheat  and  defraud.  There  is  strength  in  this  assertion, 
and  the  effect  would  obviously  be  as  stated.  But  let  us  con¬ 
sider  that  the  existence  of  this  law  should  have  a  like  effect 
on  the  owner  of  the  building.  It  enjoins  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  a  general  contractor  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Then,  too,  the  owner  has  a  potent  way  of  securing  him¬ 
self  either  by  the  retention  of  money  or  by  obliging  his  builder 
to  give  good  and  sufficient  security  that  no  claims  shall  come 
against  his  property. 

The  party  by  whom  the  cash  is  paid  always  has  by  far  the 
most  effective  weapon  in  his  hands  to  protect  against  rascal¬ 
ity,  and  no  sensible  objection  can  be  made  to  the  very  slight 
effort  he  is  required  to  make  to  insure  the  safety  of  numbers 
of  others.  The  cardinal  principle  of  our  form  of  government 
is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  To  accomplish 
this  we  find  individual  interests  are  frequently  sacrificed  that 
good  may  result  to  the  many.  It  is  not  the  part  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship  to  complain  of  this;  it  must  fake  its  place  among  the 
many  unpleasant  events  of  life  that  are  inevitable. 

If  this  law  is  driven  from  the  statute  book,  would  it  not 
make  possible  the  defrauding  of  those  doing  work  or  fur¬ 
nishing  material  by  collusion  between  owner  and  contractor? 
A  secures  a  piece  of  ground  and  contracts  with  B  for  a  struc¬ 
ture  thereon.  B  buys  all  material  and  contracts  for  all  work. 
As  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  A  for  the  debts  of  B,  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  former  to  improve  his  ground  at  a 
small  expense.  This  may  not  be  done  without  some  risk  and 
difficulty,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  certainly  wise  legislation  that 
makes  such  swindling  schemes  impossible. 

We  have  many  sensible  limitations  to  our  lien  law  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  party  whom  the  owner  employs 
to  erect  building  can  only  make  contracts  that  are  collectable 
from  such  building.  The  law  assumes  that  the  contractor-in¬ 
chief,  being  the  agent  of  the  owner,  is  only  empowered  to 
incur  debts  that  may  become  liens.  This  must  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  an  indefinite  extent,  so  as  to  give  every  one  having 
a  hand  in  the  erection  of  building  a  claim  against  it,  no  mat¬ 
ter  with  whom  he  bargained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  prominent,  reliable  build¬ 
ers  are  wishing  and  wrorking  for  the  repeal  of  this  law.  They 
are  right  in  affirming  that  a  right  of  action  limited  to  the 
book  account  only  for  the  collection  of  such  debts  would  be  a 
very  effective  aid  to  men  of  undoubted  credit  obtaining  con¬ 
tracts.  The  building  world  is  often  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
financial  standing  of  its  patrons;  dishonesty  always  mas¬ 
querades  as  its  opposite;  otherwise  no  credit  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  consequent  losses  occur. 

It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  wherever  there 
is  an  increase  of  hazard  there  should  be  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  profit.  The  greater  the  risk  the  greater  the  premium 
is  the  principle  that  controls  an  insurance  company  in  ar¬ 
ranging  its  rates,  and  every  business  man  should  imitate  them 
in  this  regard. 

A  concurrent  remedy,  like  the  law  in  discussion,  should 
therefore  have  a  tendency  to  enable  the  owner  to  build  at  a 
somewhat  less  rate  than  he  could  without  it.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  many  inconveniences  arise  to  an  owner  under 
the  operation  of  this  law,  but  they  are  not  of  such  a  serious 
nature  as  to  make  necessary  the  repeal  of  a  statute  that  for 
years  has  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  securing  worthy  trades¬ 
men  from  fraudulent  contractors,  and  this,  too,  with  so  small 
a  hardship  to  others. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker 

A  STRONG  PREJUDICE. 


Being  the  Story  of  Horace  Swatt’s  Infatuation  for  a  Girl 
Who  was  a  Brick  in  Her  Way. 


ig-Ii  ORACE  SWATTS  was  the  son  of  the  richest 
brickmaker  in  the  State,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
worked  for  a  living.  That  is  to  say,  he 
worked  his  father.  Swatts  senior  was  a 
widower,  and  was  too  busy  at  this  particular 
time  adding  to  the  machinery  of  his  brick 
plant,  and  too  busy  in  general  piling  up  his 
second  million,  to  think  of  matrimony  or  any- 
_  thing  else  that  was  apart  from  his  business. 

)As  ma>"  be  imagined,  he  paid  but  little  attention  to 
\  bis  son,  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  latter  so 

long  as  his  bills  were  paid.  When  the  old  brick- 
maker  did  regard  his  offspring,  it  was  usually  as 
V.  a  punishment  inflicted  on  himself  for  some  of  the  sins  of  his 
youthhood. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Swatts  junior  was  twenty,  and  was  in  love.  Since  he  was 
fifteen  he  had  fallen  in  love  every  time  a  new  burlesque  com¬ 
pany  came  to  town.  But  this  time  it  was  different.  His  pas¬ 
sion  was  now  mature  and  serious.  Its  object,  Miss  Madeline  de 
Risque,  danced  in  the  front  row  of  the  ballet,  and  was  also 
capable  of  taking  a 
foremost  part  among 
the  chorus  girls,  and 
even  at  times  did  un¬ 
derstudy  for  the  star 
parts.  She  was  a  good 
little  girl  with  a  wise 
little  head,  and  when 
Swatts,  Jr.,  proposed 
one  fine  evening,  at  a 
little  supper  at  the 
Swelland  after  the  per¬ 
formance,  she  first 
wanted  to  know  how 
they  were  to  live,  es¬ 
pecially  as  she  would 
be  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  stage— a  step, 
however,  which  he  did 
not  consider  absolutely 
indispensable,  but  re¬ 
garding  which  she  displayed  considerable  firmness. 

This  was  a  poser  to  the  younger  Horace  Swatts.  “We  will 
certainly  have  to  bring  the  Governor  around  and  get  his  con¬ 
sent  to  an  allowance.  He  will  do  it,  I  know,”  said  Horace, 
with  cheerful  confidence. 

Miss  de  Risque  did  not  appear  to  be  as  hilariously  certain 
as  her  sanguine  admirer.  “He  is  fearfully  prejudiced  against 

the  stage,”  admitted 
Horace,  “and  we  had 
better  marry  quietly. 
Then,  after  it  can’t  be 
prevented  or  helped, 
n  he  will  come  around 
y  with  a  little  coaxing, 
^  \  especially  if  you  do 
the  coaxing.” 

“Hadn’t  I  better 
try  removing  his  prej¬ 
udice  before  we  mar¬ 
ry,  so  as  to  be  sure?” 
suggested  the  light- 
footed  young  speci¬ 
men  of  the  burlesque 


variety.  Horace  Swatts,  Jr.,  objected,  but  was  outclassed  when 
it  came  to  arguing  the  matter  with  his  inamorita.  A  plan  of 
campaign  was  agreed  upon,  and  was  closely  followed. 

****** 

It  was  just  after  Swatts,  pere,  had  lunched  at  the  club  that 
Swatts,  fils,  waddled  into  his  father’s  office  and  faintly  said: 
“Dad,  I’m  thinking  of  getting  married.” 


The  old  gentleman  looked  at  him  with  amused  contempt. 

“And  who  is  the  unfortunate  object  of  your  adoration?” 

“If  you  mean  the  lady,  it’s  Miss  Madeline  de  Risqiie,  of  the 
Frisky  Few  Comic  Opera  Company.  She  is  a  perfect  lady,,  and 
will  prove  a  most  acceptable  daughter-in-law.” 

“I’m  dashbamned  if  she  will!” 

“But  you  must  see  her,”  insisted  Horace,  whose  courage 
required  to  be  upheld  by  the  choice  of  his  affectionate  and  af¬ 
fected  heart.  “She’s  right  here.  Step  this  way,  Madeline— 
Miss  de  Risque,  this  is  my  father.”  The  old  gentleman  only 
acknowledged  the  introduction  with  a  glare,  from  which  Swatts 
the  enamored  visibly  shrank.  Madeline  did  not  shrink;  rather, 
she  wore  a  subdued,  somewhat  philosophical  smile  (a  line  of 
apparel  even  more  scant  than  the  stock  joke  regarding  the 
scantness  of  her  stage  costume). 

“Well,”  sputtered  the  irascible  senior  Swatts,  “leave  this 
office.” 

Swatts,  Jr.,  obeyed.  Madeline  did  not.  The  youth  waited 
outside  in  fear  and  trembling  until  the  little  lady  appeared. 

“I  am  to  see  him  again  to-morrow,”  she  said,  “and  I  know 
I  can  bring  him  around  in  time.” 

That  night,  just  as  Swatts,  Jr.,  was  going  to  the  theater, 
he  received  a  note  from  his  father.  It  ran: 

“You  are  to  start  for  Podunk  Branch  to-night  at  10:30.  You 
will  hear  from  me  later.” 

Swatts,  Jr.,  was  furious,  but  he  did  not  have  the  nerve  to 
disobey  the  parental  mandate. 

Pei'liaps  the  Frisky  Few  Com¬ 
pany  might  play  at  Podunk. 

Sweet  hope!  He  packed  a  few 
traps  and  flew  to  the  theater. 

The  parting  was  a  passionate 
one,  and  vows  of  eternal  con¬ 
stancy  were  exchanged.  Made¬ 
line  comforted  him  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  would  be  all  right 
in  a  few  days. 

In  Podunk  Swatts,  Jr.,  was 
miserable.  The  gloom  lightened 
on  the  second  day  by  a  telegram 
from  Madeline  which  read:  “The 
bear  is  quite  affable.  Am  sure 
to  get  his  consent  before  the  en¬ 
gagement  closes  here.”  Next  day  came  another:  “Gaining 
ground  every  time  I  see  him.” 

Then  a  week  of  suspense  and  torture,  which  ended  in  a  de¬ 
lirium  of  joy  on  receipt  of  the  following  message  from  his 
father: 

“Come  home.  Prejudice  against  the  stage  entirely  removed.” 

Swatts,  Jr.,  flew  to  Chicago  as  fast  as  the  first  train  in  that 
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direction  would  carry  him.  He  failed  to  catch  Madeline  at 
her  hotel,  and  sought  his  father,  with  whom  he  found  the  be¬ 
loved  object  of  his  search. 

“Horace,”  remarked  the  old  gentleman  in  a  businesslike 
tone,  ‘‘kiss  your  ma.  We  were  married  day  before  yesterday.” 

CHARLES  LEDERER. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

PAVING  BRICK — ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.*— Fifth  Paper. 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 

—The  Microscopical  and  Physical  Condition  of  Clays. — 

The  physical  condition  of  clay  has  also  a  marked  effect  on 
its  character  and  on  the  necessary  methods  of  mining  and 
manufacture.  Some  attention  has  been  given  by  various  ob¬ 
servers  to  the  physical  structure  in  which  the  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina  exists  in  clays,  but  sufficient  work  has  not  yet  been 
done  in  this  line  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

—Johnson  and  Blake’s  Investigations.— 

The  first  systematic  microscopical  examination  of  clays  was 
that  made  by  S.  W.  Johnson  and  John  M.  Blake,  and  recorded 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  May,  1867 
(Vol.  XLIII,  No.  129).  In  this  contribution  the  term  kaolinite 
is  first  offered  for  the  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  which  forms 
the  basis  of  all  clays.  Their  investigations  led  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  has  a  more  or  less  definite  crystalline  struc¬ 
ture,  and  is  usually  found  in  hexagonal  crystalline  plates. 
They  describe  specimens  from  Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  as  follows: 

“Magnified  fifty  diameters,  the  substance  appears  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  well-defined  crystalline  plates.  The  aver¬ 
age  size  of  the  plates  is  .003  of  an  inch,  the  largest  are  .005  of 
an  inch  in  breadth;  they  are  in  general  extremely  thin.  They 
have,  as  nearly  as  the  mode  of  measurement  employed  would 
show,  the  angles  of  perfect  hexagons,  120  degrees.  (See  figure.) 
Many  of  these  tables  are  elongated  in  a  direction  pai-allel  to 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  hexagon,  sometimes  to  two  diameters. 
They  are  striated,  and  the  principal  striae  concur  with  this 
elongation.” 

“Besides  these  extremely  thin  and  isolated  hexagonal  plates, 
the  substance  contains  prismatic  aggregates  of  similar  plates. 
These  aggregates  have  all  degrees  of  thickness,  amounting  in 
some  instances  to  .005  of  an  inch.  Some  of  them  are  obvi¬ 
ously  homogeneous  crystals,  composed  of  closely  parallel  lam¬ 
inae,  perfectly  resembling  in  their  aspect  prisms  of  mica. 
When  viewed  laterally  they  are  often  quite  transparent,  and 
have  deep  transverse  striae,  which  indicate  perfect  basal  cleav¬ 
age.  In  other  cases  the  structure  of  these  prisms  is  less  com¬ 
pact  and  symmetrical,  the  plates  being  loosely  combined  and 
somewhat  separated  from  each  other  on  one  side  of  the  prism.” 

A  number  of  specimens  were  examined  by  these  observers, 
and  their  general  conclusions  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
paragraph : 
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“Kaolin  is  described  by  nearly  all  writers  as  an  opaque, 
amorphous  substance.  Some  have  mentioned  it  to  contain 
minute  transparent  plates,  but  have  supposed  them  to  be  sheets 
of  mica  or  other  admixture.  We  have  examined  microscop¬ 
ically  twenty  specimens  of  kaolin,  pipe  and  fire  clay.  Most  of 
these  are  of  unknown  origin.  In  them  all  is  found  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  transparent  plates,  and  in  most  of  them 
these  plates  are  abundant,  evidently  constituting  the  bulk  of 
the  substance.  The  kaolin  from  Diendorf  (Bodenmais),  Bavaria, 
is  perhaps  the  most  finely  divided  of  all  the  white  clays  we 
have  studied.  When  dusted  dry  upon  a  glass  slide  it  appears 
to  consist  chiefly  of  masses  of  a  white  substance  that  are 
opaque,  or  nearly  so,  in  transmitted  light,  but  when  fully  il¬ 
luminated  above  and  below  have  the  translucent  aspect  of  snow 
in  the  lump.  Interspersed  among  these  masses  may  be  seen 
extremely  minute  transparent  plates  of  irregular  rounded  out¬ 
line.  When  brought  into  water  the  masses  are  almost  entirely 
resolved  into  similar  transparent  plates,  most  of  which  are  not 
more  than  .0001  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  This  description  applies 
to  all  the  finer  plastic  clays.  Even  the  dark-colored  Stour¬ 
bridge  clay  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  transparent  laminae,  as 
is  a  compact  sedimentary  brownish-gray  pipe  clay  from  Table 
mountain,  Tuolumne  county,  California.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  blue  fire  clay  from  Mt.  Savage,  Md.,  the  white  clays  of 
Brandon,  Vt.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  Long  Island,  and  various  other  white  and  colored 
clays  from  unknown  localities.” 

The  effects  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  clays  on  its 
physical  properties  was  observed  by  these  investigators,  and  on 
this  point  they  speak  as  follows: 

“The  plasticity  of  clay  is  a  physical  character,  and  appears 
to  have  a  close  connection  with  the  fineness  of  the  particles. 
The  kaolinite  of  Summit  Hill,  consisting  chiefly  of  crystal 
plates  averaging  .003  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  destitute  of 
this  quality.  The  nearly  pure  kaolinite  from  Richmond,  Va., 
occurring  mostly  in  bundles  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  the 
largest  being  but  .001  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  scarcely  plas¬ 
tic.  The  four  kaolins  of  unknown  origin,  which  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  as  also  consisting  largely  of  prismoid  crystals,  are 
scarcely  plastic,  though  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  they 
become  more  soapy  to  the  feel.  So,  too,  the  crystallized  kaolin¬ 
ite  accompanying  fluor  from  Zinnwald  is  a  scarcely  coherent 
unplastic  substance.” 

“The  more  finely  divided  fire  clay  from  Long  Island  is  more 
‘fat,’  while  the  Bodenmais  porcelain  earth  and  other  clays,  in 
which  the  bundles  are  absent  and  the  plates  are  extremely 
small,  are  highly  plastic.  So,  too,  the  Summit  Hill  crystals, 
when  triturated  in  an  agate  mortar,  yield  a  powder  which, 
when  breathed  upon,  acquires  the  argillaceous  odor,  under  the 
microscope  perfectly  resembles  the  finer  kaolins,  and  in  the 
wet  state  is  highly  plastic  and  sticky.” 

“It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  plasticity  of  a  clay  is  related 
to  the  form  of  the  plates  of  kaolinite,  perhaps  to  their  thick¬ 
ness;  but  this  is  a  subject  that  requires  further  investigation. 
Our  observations  indicate  that  the  impurer  sedimentary  clays 
are  the  most  plastic.  Some  of  these  are  perhaps  not  so  fine  as 
‘shorter’  kaolins.  The  plasticity  may  be,  therefore,  in  part 
due  to  the  impurities.” 

— Prof.  Cook’s  Investigation.— 

In  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook’s  investigations  of  the  clays  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1877,  microscopic  examinations  of  numerous  clays 
were  made.  Prof.  Cook’s  observations  seem  to  support  those 
of  Johnson  and  Blake.  Prof.  Cook  says: 

“The  examinations  made  for  this  report  were  with  powers 
ranging  from  200  to  800  diameters.  Many  clays,  feldspars  and 
kaolins  were  examined,  more  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  foreign  constituents  associated  with  the 
kaolinite.  The  specimens  were  exceedingly  diverse  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  embraced  both  kaolins  and  sedimentary  clays  of  differ¬ 
ent  geological  ages.  The  hexagonal  scales  or  plates  were  found 
in  nearly  all  of  these  specimens.  Generally  they  were  much 
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broken,  and  the  mass  appeared  largely  made  up  of  their  frag¬ 
ments.  Curved  and  prismoidal  aggregates,  or  bundles  of  these 
nummular  plates,  were  more  abundant  in  the  kaolins  than  in 
the  sedimentary  clays.  In  some  of  the  latter  no  plates  were 
recognized.” 

Among  the  results  of  Prof.  Cook’s  observations  the  following 
are  given: 

—Microscopical  Examination  of  New  Jersey  Clays. — 

Geo  graphical  loca-  Physical  condition.  Microscopical  con- 

tion  of  clay.  dition. 

Bethlehem,  N.  .T . Feldspar  altered  in  situ. .  .  Plates  very  abun- 

Washed  clay.  dant  and  small. 

Many  fragments. 
No  bundles. 

Hokessin,  Del . Feldspar  altered  in  situ. ..  Many  very  fine, 

thin  plates,  some 
masses  of  num¬ 
mular  plates. 

South  Amboy,  N.  J... Paper  clay . Mass  of  fine  par¬ 

ticles,  largely 
made  up  of  small 
discs  or  plates  of 
irregular  outline; 
a  few  very  ap¬ 
proximately  hex¬ 
agonal. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. . .  Retort  clay,  tough,  plastic..Very  small  par¬ 
ticles;  no  plates 
or  bundles. 

Barham  town.  N.  J.  .Raritan  beds . No  plates  or  bun¬ 

dles. 

Perth  Amboy.  X.  J.  .Clay  from  feldspar . Much  coarse,  grit¬ 

ty  material. 
Many  bundles  of 
nummular  - 
shaped  plates. 

Chinese . Kaolin . Contained  many 

small  curved 
bundles. 

Aue  Saxony . Kaoli  n . Abundant  fine 

plates  and  bun¬ 
dles. 

Authority— Prof.  G.  H.  Cook. 

Prof.  Cook  sums  up  his  observations  as  follows: 

“These  examinations  appear  to  show  the  very  general  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  crystallized  kaolinite,  and,  further,  the  connection 
between  the  plasticity  and  the  state  of  fineness  of  the  clays. 
The  absence  of  well-defined  hexagonal  plates  or  scales,  and  the 
abundance  of  irregular  shapes  or  fragmentary  plates  in  most 
of  our  clays,  accords  with  their  sedimentary  character  and  their 
highly  plastic  nature.  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  add  that  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  altered  feldspar  from  Trenton  dis¬ 
covered  nummular-like  shapes  and  some  irregular  (broken) 
plates.” 

With  these  deductions  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  seems  also  to 
agree.  (See  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  p.  332.) 

—Dr.  G.  A.  Koeing’s  Different  Conclusions.— 

Dr.  G.  A.  Ivoeing,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  made  special  microscopic  investigations  of  clays,  has,  how¬ 
ever,  arrived  at  conclusions  considerably  different  from  the 
above.  The  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  Dr. 
Koeing’s  original  paper,  but  his  conclusions  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Johnston,  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau  of 
California:  "Dr.  George  A.  Ivoeing  .  .  .  states  that  kaolin 

is  composed  of  minute  particles,  loosely  aggregated,  and  invis¬ 
ible  to  the  naked  eye.  Magnified  eleven  hundred  diameters, 
these  infinitesimal  particles  look  like  globules,  and  are  not  very 
unlike  fish  roe  in  appearance.  Prior  investigators  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  kaolin  material  was  crystalline,  but  Dr.  Ivoeing. 
arguing  from  the  lack  of  effect  on  polarized  light,  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  convinced  of  the  absence  of  anything  resembling  crys¬ 
talline  structure.  He  lays  stress  upon  their  similarity  to  glob¬ 
ules  of  starch,  as  they  are  capable  of  absorbing  water,  of  en¬ 
larging  and  passing  into  a  plastic  paste,  the  extreme  mobility 
of  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  his  assumption  o£  the  round¬ 
ed  form  of  the  ultimate  particles.  Their  extreme  minuteness- 
less  than  the  one-ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch— enables  this 
substance  to  remain  suspended  in  water  for  a  long  time.  River 
water,  for  days  after  a  rainstorm  has  ceased,  will  have  a  pe¬ 


culiar  milky  opalescence,  due  to  the  presence  of  these  minute 
globules.  The  crystalline  components  of  clay  are  generally 
designated  as  sand,  and  consist  of  fragments  of  different  min¬ 
eral  species,  such  as  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  tourma¬ 
line,  magnetic  iron,  etc.  These  crystalline  substances  may  be 
found  in  particles  not  much  larger  than  the  globules  of  kaolin 
proper,  and  thus  remain  suspended  with  it  in  ^ water,  while  the 

coarser  sand  settles  quickly  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
kaolin  and  the  finer  crystalline  materials.  The  contamination 
of  the  kaolin  with  these  fine  crystalline  particles  misled  former 
observers,  and  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  deduction  that  kaolin 
itself  had  a  crystalline  structure.” 

The  above  conflicting  testimony  leaves  the  subject  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  points  to  the  necessity  of  careful 
and  extended  observations  in  this  line.  The  microscopical  ex¬ 
amination  of  clays  gives  promise  of  importance  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than,  the  chemical  examination  of  clays,  not  only  as  re¬ 
gards  the  crystalline  or  structural  form  of  the  kaolinite  itself, 
but  also  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the  foreign  ingredients. 

—General  Physical  Conditions.— 

The  effects  of  the  occurrence  of  lime  and  iron  in  lumps  and 
in  a  finely  divided  state  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The 
size  and  character  of  the  grains  of  free  silica  and  the  physical 
condition  in  which  the  other  impurities  of  clay  exist  have  also 
an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  clay.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  these  facts  are  very  essential  for  the  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  a  clay,  and  can  best  be  determined 
by  a  physical  and  microscopical  examination. 

The  general  physical  condition  of  the  aggregate  mixture  of 
substances  as  combined  in  an  individual  clay  more  directly 
affects  the  methods  of  mining  the  clay  and  the  mechanical 
processes  of  manufacture  necessary  in  working  it  than  do  the 
physical  condition  of  the  individual  constituents.  The  term 
clay,  as  here  used,  as  was  stated  in  the  first  paper  of  this 
series,  has  reference  to  all  argillaceous  formations.  Geology,  as 
well  as  popular  nomenclature,  recognizes  a  distinction  between 
“clay,”  which  term  ordinarily  is  intended  to  include  only  the 
softer  varieties,  and  “shale,”  which  term  includes  deposits 
which  consist  of  indurated  (or  hardened)  and  laminated  argil¬ 
laceous  formations.  To  these  might  also  be  added  “argillaceous 
rocks,”  which  should  include  indurated  argillaceous  formations 
which  do  not  possess  the  laminated  structure  of  shales. 

Shales  are  often  further  classified,  when  a  large  amount  of 
some  one  mineral  constituent  is  present,  by  affixing  the  name 
of  such  constituent,  such  as  calcareous  shale,  bituminous  shale 
etc.  From  the  softer  plastic  clays  to  the  indurated  shales 
and  argillaceous  rocks  almost  every  variety  of  hardness  is 
found,  and  each  degree  must  affect  the  mechanical  methods  of 
obtaining  and  working  it  and  the  consequent  expense  of  manu¬ 
facture.  This  expense  increases  directly  with  the  hardness  of 
the  clay  used,  and  if  the  clay  is  not  already  plastic  it  cannot  be 
made  so.  As  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  application 
of  power,  it  means  also  a  proportionate  increase  in  expense. 
Plasticity  is  an  essential  physical  feature  in  the  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  all  clay  goods. 

Prof.  Orton  classifies  clays  into  the  following  popular  classi¬ 
fication,  which  probably  represents  the  most  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  terms  therein  expressed. 

—Prof.  Orton’s  Classification  of  Clays.— 

Uses. 

1.  Kaolin . Manufacture  of  fine  ware. 

2.  China  Clay . Manufacture  of  fine  ware. 

<  3.  Poicelain  clay.  .  .  .  Manufacture  of  fine  ware. 

4.  Fire  clay  (hard) .  .  .  Refractory  materials. 

5.  b  iie  clay  (plastic) .  Refractory  materials. 

,  6.  Potters’  clay . Earth  enware,  etc. 

Uses. 

1.  Argillaceous  shale.  Paving  block,  etc. 

2.  Ferruginous  shale  Pressed  brick,  etc. 

J  Silicious  clays . Paving  block,  sewer  ripe,  etc. 

4.  Tile  clays .  Roofing  tile,  draining  tile.  • 

5.  Biick  clays . Pressed  and  ornam’nt’l  brick. 

6.  Calcareous  shale. .  Common  brick,  etc. 

Concerning  the  above  classification  Prof.  Orton  says:  “The 
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first  division  comprises  all  clays  and  shales  that  contain,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  kaolin  base,  little 
else  but  finely  divided  silica.  The  amounts  of  the  fluxing  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  all  cases  small,  rarely  aggregating  as  much  as 
5  per  cent.,  and  generally  falling  below  3  per  cent.  Oxide  of 
iron  constitutes  much  the  largest  single  element  of  these  fluxes. 
In  almost  every  case  the  potash  is  low.” 

“The  second  division  includes  all  ordinary  clays  and  shales. 
They  may  range  in  kaolin  base  from  10  to  70  per  cent.,  but 
they  always  carry,  a  notable  percentage  of  the  fluxing  elements. 
The  alkalies  generally  make  2  to  5  per  cent.,  while  lime,  mag¬ 
nesia  and  iron  add  two  or  three  times  as  much  more.  Coarse 
sand  and  rock  fragments  often  make  a  conspicuous  part  also. 
These  low  qualities  of  the  clay  more  frequently  result  from  a 
surplus  of  fluxing  element  than  from  a  deficiency  in  kaolin 
base.” 

—Specific  Gravity  of  Clays.— 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  clay  is  an  important  item  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  its  physical  investigation.  Light  and  porous  clays 
will  ordinarily  give  rise  to  light  and  porous  manufactured 
goods.  The  best  grade  of  paving  brick  can  therefore  be  ex¬ 
pected,  other  things  being  equal,  from  the  heavier  or  more 
dense  clays.  The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravity  of 
various  New  Jersey  clays,  from  Prof.  Cook’s  valuable  report: 

Table  of  Specific  Gravity  of  Clays. 

x.  Excess  of  Silica, 

New  Jersey  Clays.  Specific  gravity.  Percentage. 

Dixon’s  fire  clay . 1.994  to  2.047  28.81 

Berry’s  fire  clay . 1.743  to  1.789  6.51 

Meeker’s  potters’  clay . 2.047  to  2.077  48.40 

Bissett’s  red  brick  clay . 1.578  to  1.610  .50 

Sayre  &  Fisher’s  front  brick  clay.. 1.705  to  1.732  27.80 

Sayre  &  Fisher’s  com’n  brick  clay.. 1.860  to  1.882  . 

Rose  &  Son’s  stoneware  clay . 2.129  to  2.151  37.10 

The  various  methods  of  physical  and  microscopical  exam¬ 
ination  cannot  be  considered  here,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  necessity  or  at  least  the  desirability 
of  such  examinations  when  the  nature  and  utility  of  any  clay 
is  undergoing  investigation. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Wokkek. 

UP=DRAFT  VS.  DOWN=DRAFT  KILNS. 

LN-BUILDING  is  gradually  rising  from 
empiricism  to  the  domain  of  science, 
not  from  choice,  but  compulsion.  The 
old  “clamp”  is  slowly  bowing  its  adieu 
and  retiring  from  the  field,  and  its  place 
is  being  tilled  with  the  latest  improved 
up-drafts,  down-drafts,  up  and  down 
combined,  continuous,  and  some  with  all  the  best  traits  of  the 
preceding  united  in  their  construction.  Many  of  these  kilns 
are  patented,  but  to  the  writer  they  appear  as  much  alike  as 
peas.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  constructed  for  burning 
ware,  while  others  are  evidently  built  to  save  the  fuel,  judging 
from  the  statements  given  to  the  public  by  the  patentees. 
One  man  pins  his  faith  on  his  portable  furnaces;  another  ac¬ 
complishes  wonderful  results  by  placing  a  couple  of  refractory 
tiles  in  flues;  these  give  complete  control  over  the  heat,  enabling 
him  to  direct  it  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  he  may  wish  (at  least 
so  he  says).  One  of  the  latest  re-patented  devices  for  kilns 
is  a  twin  furnace,  one  furnace  to  make  smoke  and  the  other 
to  burn  it.  Devices  of  this  kind  will  scarcely  bear  me  out  in 
my  opening  sentence,  nor  will  some  of  the  pretty  flues  and 
cross-flues  I  see  in  plans  of  down-draft  kiln  bottoms.  I  see 
main  flues  with  feeders  on  opposite  sides  at  right  angles,  but 
the  draft  appears  to  have  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  main 
flue  and  following  the  direction  of  its  draft.  The  opposing 
forces  of  currents  appear  to  take  no  part  in  this  beautiful  ar¬ 
rangement.  You  may  see  by  the  arrows;  they  show  you  the 
currents  in  full  blast.  The  straight  arrows  down  the  center 
of  main  flue  show  you  the  position  of  the  main  current  and 
its  direction,  and  the  currents  from  the  cross-flues  enter  the 


main  flue  with  a  graceful  curve  and  proceed  quietly  along 
without  hindrance.  My  experience  with  similar  flues  was 
very  dissimilar.  The  currents  in  my  flues  were  constantly 
wrangling  and  obstructing  each  other,  and  I  find  others  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  difficulty,  and,  like  myself,  had  to  put 
bafflers  in. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion,  and  I  am  afraid 
a  little  feeling,  incited  over  the  comparative  merits  of  the  up¬ 
draft  and  down-draft  kilns.  Personally  I  advocate  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  close-topped  kiln,  with  arrangements  to  use  up  the 
escaping  heat.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  cooling-off  heat.  As 
a  general  thing  I' object  to  cooling-off  heat  being  taken.  A 
kiln  so  constructed  may  be  either  up  or  down-draft.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  remains  precisely  the  same,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  results  will  be  equal.  It  has  been  urged  that  down¬ 
draft  is  unnatural;  that  heat  has  a  natural  tendency  to  rise. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Heat  descends  as  readily  as  it  rises,  and 
it  is  as  natural  for  draft  to  descend  when  it  is  syphoned.  It 
obeys  the  same  law  as  water,  reversed.  Specific  gravity  de¬ 
termines  them  both. 

Heat  is  conveyed  (convection)  in  both  up  and  down-draft 
kilns  by  the  current  of  air  we  call  the  draft.  Unobstructed,  it 
tra\  els  with  equal  facility  in  every  direction.  Setting  cost 
aside  (which  would  be  about  equal  if  close-topped  kilns  were 
built),  and  comparing  the  kilns  strictly  on  their  ware-burning 
merits,  as  I  said  before,  everything  else  being  equal,  I  think 
the  battle  would  be  declared  "a  draw,”  with  honors  about 
equal.  In  justice  to  Father  Crary,  the  stanch  advocate  of  up¬ 
draft,  I  agree  with  him  that  proper  setting  is  the  foundation  of 
all  good  burns,  and  it  applies  to  any  kiln.  No  matter  what  di¬ 
rection  the  draft  may  be  compelled  to  take,  if  the  setting  is 
for  that  direction  and  done  properly  the  burn  ought  to  be  good. 
Dampering  by  clay  on  the  top  of  open-top  kilns  to  equalize 
the  heat  is  very  good,  and  cannot,  of  course,  be  done  in  close- 
top  kilns;  but  good  setting  and  good  firing  in  a  close-topped 
kiln  renders  it  unnecessary. 

Brother  Carson  “has  been  there,”  “and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks,”  etc.,  and  he  speaks  rather  unfeelingly  of  the  old  back 
numbers.  As  I  am  one  of  the  said  back  numbers,  I  feel  I  am 
privileged  to  talk  back  a  little.  Brother  Carson  is  still  young, 
but  will  be  a  back  number  himself  if  he  lives  long  enough, 
and,  like  many  more  of  us,  will  be  ashamed  when  he  remem¬ 
bers  some  things  he  put  in  print  while  young.  I  give  him 
credit  for  being  bright,  but  he  ought  to  remember  Paul’s  ad¬ 
vice,  and  not  let  his  zeal  outrun  his  knowledge.  Now,  Brother 
Carson’s  best  reason  for  down-draft  kilns  is,  I  think,  meritori¬ 
ous  enough  to  be  acknowledged  by  Father  Crary,  viz.,  the  hot¬ 
test  bricks  are  on  top,  and  therefore  have  not  the  weight  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  bricks  to  bear  while  in  a  soft  state.  Down- 
draft,  in  burning,  confers  the  same  advantages  as  up-draft  in 
watersmoking.  The  distribution  of  heat  in  the  kiln  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  laws  in  all  kilns.  We  have  only  to  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  draft  will  invaluably  take  the 
shortest  cut  to  the  chimney  or  outlet,  and  if  we  wish  it  to 
make  a  circuitous  route  we  must  close,  or  partially  close,  the 
straight  route,  on  the  same  jirinciple  as  mine  ventilation  is  ac¬ 
complished.  Leaving  nice  open  passages  for  the  roundabout 
journey  is  not  sufficient;  in  fact,  is  useless  if  the  straight  pass¬ 
ages  are  left  ample  enough  for  the  draft. 

Now,  let  me  conclude  by  entering  my  protest  against  cross- 
flues  entering  main  flues  at  right  angles,  and  most  emphatically 
against  such  flues  being  exactly  opposite  each  other.  It  looks 
pretty  on  paper,  and  does  not  offend  the  eye  as  brickwork, 
but  it  is  a  dreadful  disappointment  on  draft.  As  I  have  said 
above,  it  causes  too  much  wrangling  about  the  right  of  way. 
Draft,  like  everything  else,  is  subject  to  natural  laws,  and  in¬ 
variably  obeys  them,  and  will  obey  us,  too,  providing  we  re¬ 
spect  the.  laws  that  govern  it.  AERO-DYNAMICS. 

The  periodical  with  the  largest  circulation  in  this  country 
never  offered  subscribers  anything  but  its  excellence.  That  is 
the  only  circulation  boomer. 
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Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  1945- 


BY  M.  JAY. 


LIKE  MOST  YOUNG  MEN  of  my  time,  having  finished 
my  education,  or  at  least  as  much  of  an  ordinary  classic 
course  as  was  thought  desirable  to  be  burdening  myself 
with,  unless  one  would  wish  to  take  up  some  special  course  in 
those  days  of  specialists,  with  no  decided  object  in  view,  I 
drifted  into  Washington  in  the  year  1935,  presuming  that  by  a 
deep  study  of  political  economy  and  a  thorough  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  statistics  which  by  long  application  I  had  simplified 
and  condensed,  flattering  myself  that  my  ability  and  fitness 
would  be  rewarded  by  a  government  appointment  suitable  to 
my  tastes,  forgetting  that  I  had  uo  pull  with  any  party,  and  in 
influential  friends  I  was  an  orphan. 

Disgusted  with  the  attempt  to  get  an  appointment,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  procuring  a  position  of  accountant.  I  was 
much  delighted  to  receive  my  instructions  to  report  myself  to 
the  head  office  in  New  York  of  a  large  industry  in  manufac¬ 
turing  clay  goods,  whose  works  were  situated  in  Illiouois,  a  few 
hundred  miles  outside  of  Chicago.  I  spent  a  half  hour  very 
pleasantly  with  the  President  of  the  concern,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  perfect  student,  and  was  master  of  the  old  ways  and  means 
of  producing  his  ware,  but  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  dazed 
with  the  present  age  of  electricity,  Avhich  had  long  since  taken 
possession  of  his  factories  out  West,  and  he  was  giving  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  manipulation  of  his  vast  capital  invested  in  clay 
and  its  industries.  He  seemed  particularly  adapted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  filling;  he  seemed  to  thoroughly  realize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  limit  to  the  output  of  his  wares  and  the  possibility 
of  congestion  of  the  market;  he  seemed  to  be  well  coming  up  in 
his  sixties,  well  preserved  physically  and  a  keen  grip  on  the 
“$,”  and  ready  to  advance  only  on  sure  things.  He  alluded  to 
once  having  been  a  little  previous,  and,  had  he  been  a  stock¬ 
holder,  instead  of  a  manufacturer,  in  his  early  days,  he  had 
seen  changes  and  gone  through  booms  that  would  have  left  him 
poor.  He  related  his  having  been  in  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  in  the  first  part  of  the  century,  when  he  had  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  syndicate  that  paved  the  highway  from 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco  in  the  days  of  cycling,  after  the  old 
storage  battery  had  been  brought  to  perfection,  when  every 
one  went  out  West  for  their  health  and  pleasure;  when  vast 
amounts  of  freight  were  forwarded  over  this  old  roadbed,  made 
of  vitrified  brick,  on  pneumatic  tires;  when  every  desirable 
and  conceivable  vehicle  moved  along  its  bed,  regardless  of  its 
burden,  at  a  maximum  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour.  It’s  won¬ 
derful  to  think  how  rare  accidents  were  in  those  days,  but  he 
assured  me  that  this  great  undertaking  had  never  paid,  and  was 
now  a  grass-grown  path  through  the  prairies;  but  had  he 
then  the  process  now  in  vogue  for  making  those  pavers  he  made 
for  that  road,  he  could  have  made  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
those  old  systems  he  made  them  by  in  1905.  He  enlightened 
me  on  what  was  now  the  staple  articles  of  their  business,  and 
where  the  old  theories  of  road  making  had  belonged  to  the  past 
century,  they  had  now  to  rely  on  perfection — that  which  was 
disregarded  by  their  forefathers— sanitary  ware.  Conduits  of 
iiexible  pipe  were  now  produced  any  diameter,  run  off  any 
length.  Being  impossible  to  break,  easy  to  bend,  perfectly  mi- 
absorbent,  were  now  in  general  use  for  all  purposes— water, 
sewerage,  gas,  oil,  etc.  Also,  the  amount  consumed  of  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  quality,  which  was  also  perforated,  was  now  in  general 
use  for  the  draining  of  the  soil,  and  had  the  advantage  of  sub¬ 
merging  the  country  during  drought  and  hot  weather.  Thus  he 
went  carelessly  on.  1  only  regretted  I  had  not  the  advantage 
of  insight  or  knowledge  in  a  practical  way,  ways  and  means 
of  electricity,  and  a  regret  that  my  knowledge  of  the  poor  old 
discarded  steam  power  was  of  a  very  vague  character.  1  had 
read  some  of  the  endeavors  of  the  last  century,  which  seemed 
too  slow  to  even  have  had  a  place  so  long  as  it  did.  Imagine 
to-day  burning  fuel  under  a  boiler  to  generate  steam  to  trans¬ 


mit  into  mechanical  energy  through  an  engine,  and  thence  into 
electricity!  Before  the  energy  of  the  coal  reached  the  dynamo 
six-sevenths  of  its  power  must  have  been  lost,  and  more  after. 
It  is  no  wonder  it’s  hard  to  believe  the  incredible  tales  of 
ocean  lines  consuming  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  on  a  trip,  and 
taking  five  or  six  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  back  only  in  1890. 

The  President  assured  me  that  his  superintendent,  Mr.  Jones, 
had  informed  him  by  telautograph  that  he  would  be  in  New 
York  to  fly  me  over  to  the  works  in  the  company’s  own  private 
flyer.  He  arrived  in  due  time,  and  I  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Jones.  Much  to  my  astonishment,  he  was  only  a  boy  in  his 
teens,  but,  the  old  gentleman  assured  me  a  very  clever  fellow, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Orton  University,  having  carried  off  the 
gold  medal  of  1934.  We  got  aboard  the  flyer  for  lunch,  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  sail.  The  little  craft  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  being  built  of  aluminum,  elegantly  finished.  It  had 
been  built  for  speed  originally,  but,  not  having  developed  the 
expectations  of  its  builders,  it  had  been  remodeled  with  a  view 
of  comfort,  and  had  ample  accommodations  for  ten.  Mr.  Jones 
said  that  he  had  only  consumed  ten  pounds  of  coal  on  his  run 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  the  morning.  One  man  was  all 
required  to  handled  her,  and  in  calm  weather  he  required  to  be 
very  little  at  the  wheel,  and  had  ample  time  to  attend  to  lubri¬ 
cating  and  his  generator. 

We  arrived  safe  at  the  works.  1  was  much  delighted  with 
the  office  appointments  of  this  factory,  which  had  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  good  modern  hotel,  together  with  every  possible 
labor-saving  device  for  doing  business,  and  living  out  here  is 
in  every  way  equal  to  the  metropolis.  The  evening  was  profit¬ 
ably  and  pleasantly  spent  discussing  clay  business  and  clay 
possibilities.  I  learned  more  in  the  early  part  of  this  evening 
on  manufacturing  porous  brick,  of  which  they  proposed  to  build 
their  freight  flyers,  to  enable  them  to  lay  down  their  wares  in 
Liverpool  with  one  handling.  This  was  a  thoroughly  vitrified 
brick,  non-absorbent,  that  would  float  on  water,  and  was  to  be 
built  on  aluminum  skeleton  frame,  after  the  style  of  the  sky¬ 
scrapers  built  in  Chicago  back  in  the  last  century.  In  all  this  I 
was  a  novice,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  I  flattered  myself  I 
could  do  better  than  another,  it  was  to  play  a  good  game  of 
poker.  I  have  spent  considerable  time  and  money  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  and  New  York  to  get  an  inner  view  of  this  interesting  pas¬ 
time.  Sufficient  to  say  I  have  considerable  to  learn  out  West 
here  of  even  this  game,  as  played  among  the  manufacturers 
of  feather-weight  brick.  If  the  brick  are  unabsorbent,  the 
brickmakers  are  not. 

Mr.  Jones’s  assistants  are  very  practical  gentlemen.  One  is 
the  analyst,  or  chemist,  and  the  other  the  practical  electrician. 
If  Bret  Harte  had  met  those  fellows  when  he  was  out  West, 
the  heathen  Chinee  would  have  had  another  name.  One  is  an 
American  Yankee  and  the  other  an  American  Irishman.  The 
other  one  was  imported  from  the  Republic  of  Canada,  “but  for 

ways  that - ”  Western  wine  is  not  good,  if  I  am  to  judge  by 

my  next  morning’s  feeling.  Mr.  Jones  invited  me  to  inspect 
the  works,  which  was  running  every  working  day  from  10  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m. ;  but  office  work  constitutes  eight  hours.  I  might  add 
office  assistants  are  remunerated  at  $7  to  $10  per  week,  expert 
mechanics  $10  per  day  and  laborers  $3.50  per  day.  Mr.  Jones 
first  took  me  through  what  he  called  the  dead  part  of  the 
works,  having  been  constructed  and  fitted  up  in  the  best  style 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  Jbut,  as  he  explained, 
could  have  been  utilized  for  some  purpose  for  the  vast  amount 
of  metal,  but  he  had  proved  by  thoroughly  overhauling  it  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  in  it,  being  mostljr  cast  iron,  even 
very  little  steel  and  less  brass;  that  iron  as  a  metal  had  been 
entirely  called  in,  and  that  aluminum  and  platinum,  which 
were  more  serviceable,  had  entirely  superceded  old  cast  iron 
in  every  instance;  that  the  platinum  stood  the  high  heats  with 
impunity;  that  aluminum  lent  itself  to  every  possible  form, 
aud  where  hardness  or  strength  was  required  the  position  had 
entirely  been  tilled  by  tempered  bronze.  We  passed  along 
a  row  of  boilers  called  a  battery,  said  to  have  been  used  to  gen¬ 
erate  steam,  with  huge  coal  bins,  ready  yawning  caverns. 
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which  would  have  taken  the  entire  output  of  our  present  coal 
regions  of  the  United  States  a  year  to  fill.  There  was  a  huge 
antiquated  instrument  of  torture,  having  the  maker’s  name  in 
Roman  characters,  “Corliss  Engine  Works,”  surrounded  with 
baby  engines,  but  marked  “Worthington’s  Patent,  1800.”  There 
was  around  those  boilers,  and  inside  and  out,  sufficient  iron 
pipes  to  drain  out  Lake  Michigan,  and  another  battery  looking 
like  boilers,  though  apparently  geared  for  motion.  This  bat¬ 
tery  of  boilers  was  intended  to  have  been  used  for  boiling  the 
water  out  of  the  clay,  and  the  facade  of  this  elevation  was  so 
besmothered  with  doors  that  Jones’s  intention  of  explaining 
something  he  knew  nothing  about  became  tiresome.  I  noticed 
remnants  of  letters  on  its  battered  and  obscured  surface  of 
those  antiquated  castings,  “Sons  &  Co.,  Lando.”  Those  relics 
of  forty  years  ago  seem  older  to  us  than  the  antiquated  cast  of 
the  foiudeen  and  fifteenth  century.  Still  through  this  old  dusty 
ruins,  darkened  by  cobwebs  of  half  a  century,  we  glided  over 
the  felt-like  carpet  of  ancient  dust,  passing  rusty  skeletons  of 
exploded  thrones,  presumably' for  making  brick,  wondering  if 
they  ever  did  make  any  on  such  complicated,  extravagant-look¬ 
ing  toys.  We  lit  a  light  to  go  through,  endeavored  to  brush 
away  rust  and  dust  and  take  a  peep  back  at  the  makers  of 
such  tools,  and  marvel  at  the  dark  ages  which  existed  only  in 
the  last  century.  We  could  not  discern  much  of  the  plates. 
Though  all  seemed  to  have  been  patented,  we  could  make  out 
but  few  names— the  Simp,  the  Boy,  the  Rose  and  the  Pen,  the 
last,  I  suppose,  having  been  from  the  time  of  William  Penn  iu 
his  endeavors  to  introduce  brickmaking  among  the  Indians. 
We  rambled  through  these  ruins.  Jones  assured  me  that  the 
founders  of  these  works  he  had  been  unable  to  trace  any  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  1885;  but  I  presume  in  those  days,  or  previous 
to  those  days,  few,  if  any,  people  kept  books,  being  cheaper  to 
pay  the  protest  fees  on  a  note  than  keep  any  account  of  it. 
We  drew  out  in  an  amphitheater  at  the  rear  of  the  works. 
Jones  insisted  it  was  a  place  for  the  storage  of  clay,  or  storage 
of  goods  ready  for  the  market.  I  suggested  the  possibility  of 
it  being  a  recreation  hall,  where  the  public  used  to  come  in 
wet  weather  to  see  the  employes  play  baseball  or  rugby— games 
indulged  in  in  those  crude  times.  But  the  heap  of  what  possi¬ 
bly  at  one  time  was  used  for  grinding  still  remained  on  guard, 
having  been  of  such  dimensions  that  the  huge  casts  must  have 
been  cast  where  they  stood.  Wheels  so  pouderous,  some  marked 
“Wet,”  some  stamped  “Dry,”  and  ponderous  cylinders  aggre¬ 
gated,  of  all  dimensions,  lay  in  profuse  adornment  around  the 
floor.  We  undertook  a  retreat  through  a  subterranean  passage, 
but  became  blockaded.  On  lighting  up  to  investigate  we  found 
we  were  on  a  miniature  railroad— cars  made  of  common  iron, 
stamped  “Boston  Hot  Blast,”  “Chicago  Ironclad,”  and  some 
dates  away  back  to  William  Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA  SHALE  PAVERS. 


SINCE  LAST  FALL  the  Clay-Worker  has  mentioned,  from 
time  to  time,  the  progress  being  made  at  Perkiomen 
Junction,  Pa.,  in  the  construction  of  the  McAvoy  paving 
brick  plant.  A  visit  to  the  plant  a  few  days  since  found  the 
works  in  full  operation,  turning  out  a  very  excellent  quality 
of  paving  brick.  This  is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  to  manufacture  vitrified  street  pavers  from  red  shale 
east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Mr.  Frank  McAvoy  had  made  a  great  many  tests  of  the 
clay  before  the  land  was  secured,  and,  from  the  results  of 
these  tests,  had  grown  to  have  great  faith  in  the  clay,  and  his 
father,  Thomas  B.  McAvoy,  ex-President  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  had  great  faith  in  Frank;  so  the 
land  was  purchased,  buildings  put  up  and  equipped  with  a  full 
line  of  Chambers  machinery  and  steam  dryers  built  by  the 
Standard  Dry  Kilu  Co.  The  first  burn  was  made  in  the  old 
style  up-draft  scored  kiln,  in  order  to  make  brick  enough  to 
build  permanent  kilns.  They  only  burned  a  few  kilns  this 
way,  and  then  began  the  erection  of  a  plant  of  Eudaly’s  large 
square  down-draft  kilns,  three  of  which  are  now  completed, 
and  the  fourth  is  well  under  way.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
first  kiln  was  being  emptied.  The  brick  were  good  from  top  to 
bottom.  Frank  was  justly  very  proud  of  the  brick,  and  said 
he  would  do  even  better  when  the  new  was  rubbed  off  and  the 
men  got  down  to  steady  business. 

This  plant  now  has  prospects  of  being  one  of  the  largest  and 


best  equipped  paving  brick  plants  iu  the  United  States.  The 
making  of  pavers  from  this  red  shale  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  a  thing  easily  accomplished.  At  the  start  it  was  thought 
that  the  clay  would  not  stand  up  under  heavy  fire.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  readily  overcome  in  the  new  kilns.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  something  like  one  hundred  acres  of  this  material, 
which  lies  in  the  bluff  between  the  river  and  railroad,  the 
depth  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  At  one  point  on  the 


McAVOY’S  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS— Loading  the  first  car  of  Pavers. 
—“Frank”  says  they  are  “all  right”  and  the  “Boss”  is  satisfied. 


river  the  face  of  the  clay  has  been  exposed  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  indicating  that  the  supply  is 
inexhaustible. 

The  McAvoys  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of 
the  venture,  which  means  the  addition  of  a  very  important  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love — one  that  will  enable  it  to 
pave  its  streets  with  a  Quaker  paver  second  to  none  in  the 
land.  This  successful  issue  is  due  to  the  good  judgment,  energy 
and  enterprise  of  the  McAvoys,  both  father  and  son. 
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NEW  TESTS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 


In  the  testing  laboratory  equipped  by  the  City  of  Peoria, 
Ill.,  in  addition  to  the  regulation  tests  of  paving  brick,  a  new 
one,  known  as  the  “freezing  test,”  is  being  conducted.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  paving  brick  of  varying  degrees  of  absorption,  made 
from  two  different  shales,  were  obtained.  The  percentage  of 
absorption  of  each  was  determined,  and  the  samples  were  then 
thoroughly  dried  in  a  gas  oven,  weighed,  immersed  in  water  for 
forty-eight  horn’s,  and  then  frozen  in  a  vat  of  water,  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  temperature  of  17  degrees  Fahrenheit.  After  being 
frozen  the  samples  were  thawed,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  loss 
of  water  noted.  At  the  time  of  the  report  this  process  had 
been  repeated  eight  times,  and  it  will  be  continued  until  some 
of  the  samples  which  absorb  the  most  water  are  entirely  dis¬ 
integrated.  Thus  far  a  disintegrating  effect  is  hardly  percepti¬ 
ble,  except  in  the  softest  samples.  The  eventual  results  of  this 
test  and  the  data  secured  therefrom  will  doubtless  prove  of 
great  interest  to  both  paving  brick  manufacturers  and  city  en¬ 
gineers,  especially  in  view  of  the  much-discussed  question  of 
how  much  water  a  paving  brick  may  absorb  and  yet  prove 
satisfactory  for  use  in  sections  of  the  country  where  there  are 
wide  variations  in  climate  and  temperature  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  percentage  of 
absorption  allowable  varies  in  different  cases,  depending  upon 
the  nature  and  structure  of  the  burned  material;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  above  named  test  may  afford  a  convenient 
method  whereby  each  manufacturer  can  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  limit  allowable  in  brick  made  from  his  own  particular  clay. 

At  the  Cleveland  Convention  the  injustice  of  the  rattler  test 
for  accurately  determining  as  to  abrasion  was  commented  upon. 
It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  members  that  a  new  tumbling  bar¬ 
rel,  or  rattler,  has  been  lately  put  upon  the  market,  so  arranged 
that  the  inside  lining  of  the  cylinder  is  composed  of  the  brick  to 
be  tested,  and  the  charge  of  iron,  etc.,  consequently  falls  upon 
and  comes  in  contact  with  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  brick. 
As  this  test  complies  more  closely  with  the  conditions  which 
brick  laid  in  pavements  have  to  meet,  it  would  seem  that  a 


test  of  this  kind  would  be  more  reliable  than  the  average  rat¬ 
tler  test  as  heretofore  conducted.  The  rattler  test,  as  now  gen¬ 
erally  conducted,  is  certainly  not  an  unqualified  success.— Clay. 


A  NEW  DEVICE. 


Of  Special  Importance  to  Manufacturers  of  Dry  Press  Brick. 


SIMPSON’S  STEAMING  APPARATUS  is  a  new  device, 
which  the  manufacturers,  the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 
Chicago,  predict  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  many 
brick  manufacturers,  as  by  it  they  can  improve  the  character 
of  their  prodxicts,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  capacity 
of  their  machinery— a  combination  not  often  realized. 

The  clay  or  shale  is  ground  and  screened  in  as  dry  a  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  may  be  found  in  the  bank  or, mine,  and  when  the 
clay  falls  from  the  under  chute  of  the  screen  into  the  steamer 
it  is  subjected  to  a  fine  impalpable  spray  of  hot  water  and 
steam.  To  accomplish  this  there  is  a  special  device,  which 
has  been  proved  to  work  effectively,  and  the  result  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  dampening  of  each  particle  of  the  shale  or  clay.  After 
the  material  is  sprayed  in  this  manner  it  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  a  semi-circular  trough,  the  bottom  of  which  is  heated  with 
steam  at  boiler  pressure  up  to  about  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  clay  is  moved  over  the  surface  of  this  hot  floor  for  about 
seven  feet  very  slowly,  and  is  allowed  to  drop  into  another 
trough  of  similar  character  underneath  the  one  spoken  of. 
where  it  is  brought  back  again  to  the  hopper  of  the  machine. 
These  troughs  are  confined  in  a  box,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  steam,  which  is  generated  within  the  clay  after  it  is 
sprayed,  and  the  travel  of  the  clay  over  these  two  surfaces 
aggregates  about  thirteen  feet.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
hard  particles  of  the  clay  or  shale  are  rendered  thoroughly 
plastic,  and,  besides,  are  thoroughly  mixed.  It  is  not  intended 
for  the  semi-dry  process  alone,  but  it  is  also  a  decided  benefit 
to  stiff  mud  brick  manufacturers  using  a  hard  shale,  as  it 
softens  the  particles  of  the  material  before  it  enters  the  pug 
mill,  and  when  the  brick  are  cut  the  wire  does  not  drag  the 
coarse  particles,  but  cuts  through  them,  thus  making  a  finer 
and  nicer  brick  in  every  way. 

For  further  particulars  relative  to  this  new  device  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  manufacturers. 
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A  NEW  REPRESS. 


The  principal  features  of  the  press,  which  we  illustrate,  are 
extreme  simplicity  iu  all  parts,  a  large  margin  of  surplus 
strength  and  power,  and  an  unusually  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  various  parts  with  a  view  towards  facilitating 
rapid  feeding  and  delivery  of  the  brick  to  and  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  reduction  of  “wear  and  tear”  on  the  various 
parts.  The  bearings  are  so  located  and  constructed  that  dirt 
and  grit  will  not  work  into  them.  The  feed  is  of  new  and 
novel  construction,  being  the  only  endless  belt  feed  ever  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  for  feeding  represses,  and  proves  a  source 
of  great  convenience,  on  which  a  patent  was  granted  the  manu¬ 
facturers  April  24,  1894.  A  convenient  means  of  adjustment 
for  thickness  is  also  a  feature.  Wedges  under  the  bottom  plung¬ 
er  and  controlled  by  a  hand  wheel  within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator  and  by  which  the  pressure  may  be  changed  instantly, 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion.  This  press  will  be  supplied 
in  three  sizes,  covering  a  wide  range  of  work,  and  the  manu¬ 


facturers,  the  Decatur  Leader  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Decatur, 
Ill.,  will  cheerfully  supply  further  information  to  interested 
parties. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

ENAMELING  AND  GLAZING  BRICK. 


HE  PRINCIPAL  COLORS  that  are  now  used  in  enamel 
brick  are  white  and  ivory.  Care  must  be  taken  in  manu¬ 
facturing  the  ivory  enamel  so  it  will  fuse  at  the  same 
heat  as  the  white  enamel.  As  stated  in  my  last  letter,  man¬ 
ganese  oxide  may  be  used  to  produce  the  ivory  tint,  but  it  must 
be  carefully  used,  or  else  will  produce  a  brown  tint.  By  taking 
a  small  quantity  of  finely  ground  fire  clay  and  mixing  with  the 
white  enamel,  in  conjunction  with  a  little  red  oxide  of  iron, 
ivory  colors  may  be  produced. 

There  are  but  five  or  six  colors  that  can  be  produced  from 
metallic  oxides  with  these  hard  enamels,  and  they  are  brown, 
blue,  white,  ivory  and  gray— the  gray  is  a  compound  color; 
that  is,  two  or  three  colors  mixed  in  different  proportions  to¬ 
gether.  Several  neutral  colors  can  also  be  made  one  color  with 


another  in  different  proportions.  The  blue  produced  from  black 
oxide  of  cobalt  can  be  made  either  dark  or  light,  according  to 
taste.  By  fritting  together  one-lialf  pound  of  black  oxide  of 
cobalt,  one-half  pound  of  ground  flint  and  two  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  alum  a  very  handsome  light  blue  frit  is  obtained,  which 
is  called  matt  blue.  The  above  frit,  when  thoroughly  ground 
and  washed,  is  added  to  the  glaze  in  the  proportions  of  about 
nine  parts  of  glaze  or  enamel  and  one  part  of  frit.  The  reason 
so  few  colors  can  be  produced  with  the  hard  enamels  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  metallic  oxide  known  that  will  stand  the  heat 
hard  enamels  are  subjected  to  and  retain  its  color. 

—Pink  and  Turquois. — 

Pink  is  a  color  produced  from  white  oxide  of  tin,  feldspar 
and  bichromate  of  potash  fritted  together.  The  above  frit  is 
added  to  the  enamel  in  proportions  above  named,  but  it  will 
fade  in  process  of  burning  unless  a  soft  enamel  is  used. 

Turquois  is  produced  in  several  different  ways,  but  the  best 
and  easiest  way  is  to  stain  the  enamel  with  a  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  black  oxide  of  copper.  This  black  oxide  of  copper, 
mixed  with  a  transparent  glaze,  produces  different  shades  of 
green,  but,  the  enamel  being  absolutely  opaque,  the  copper 
used  in  very  small  quantities  with  the  enamel  produces  a  tur¬ 
quoise  instead  of  green.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  pink,  must  be 
used  on  a  soft  enamel. 

The  soft  enamels  are  useful  for  all  inside  work,  but  for 
outside  purposes  there  is  nothing  but  the  hard  enamels  that 
will  withstand  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

As  previously  stated  in  regard  to  fritting  the  enamels  be¬ 
fore  using,  it  is  necessary  in  all  soft  enamels,  but  in  the  hard 
enamels  there  is  no  necessity  whatever.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
the  different  opinions  of  different  writei-s  on  the  question  of 
fritting.  I  may  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  interested  in  the  matter,  that  where  oxide  of  tin  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  enamels  it  cannot  be  used  without 
flitting.  As  the  oxide  of  tin  will  not  thoroughly  dissolve  alone, 
it  is  a  most  expensive  way  of  making  enamel,  as  the  oxides 
cannot  be  pm-chased  for  less  than  30  cents  per  pound,  whereas 
a  fine  hai*d  white  enamel  can  be  made,  at  the  present  price  of 
material,  for  less  than  5  cents  per  pound.  Anyone  wishing 
to  see  samples  of  enamel  made  at  the  above  prices  can  do  so 
by  writing  to  the  Clay-Worker.  OPAQUE. 

THE  USES  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 


Some  of  the  advantages  which  the  use  of  terra  cotta  in  our 
buildings  allow  (says  The  Builder)  are  the  utmost  degree  of 
freedom  in  design,  and  also  the  fact  that  any  and  every  shade 
of  color  can  be  obtained.  Pi-operly  used,  it  is  practically  in- 
desti-uctible  by  any  of  the  elements  of  heat,  cold  or  moisture. 
Its  strength  is  great,  while  its  weight  is  very  little  in  compari¬ 
son  with  its  bulk  or  the  work  it  will  perform.  It  has  already 
come  into  extensive  use,  but  has  a  still  wider  future  by  reason 
of  the  impi-ovements  that  have  been  made  in  its  manufacture. 
This  has  not  only  greatly  reduced  the  cost,  but  added  much  to 
its  practical  and  aesthetic  value.  The  defect  of  not  being  able 
to  obtain  it  in  longer  pieces  will  disappear  in  time.  The  defect 
in  jointing  can  hardly  be  called  a  defect,  neither  the  slight 
warping  of  its  surfaces  nor  the  frequent  shading  in  its  color. 
If  in  its  use  the  design  is  made  with  a  due  regard  for  certain 
peculiarities,  which  are  inherent  in  itself  and  are  always  to  be 
recognized,  nothing  but  satisfactory  results  will  follow. 


WISE  AND  PROFITABLE  FORETHOUGHT. 


Many  New  York  advertisers,  says  Printer’s  Ink,  and  many 
advertisers  elsewhere,  for  that  matter,  in  all  lines  except  day- 
to-day  advertising,  have  a  wise  custom  of  mapping  out  their 
advex-tising  campaigns  in  advance,  and  getting,  their  copy  ready 
for  all  “ads.”  from  six  weeks  to  six  months  before  they  are 
published. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  ftjll  name  and  address 
IS  REQUIRED,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


CONVENTION  MEMORIES. 

ITTING  IN  THE  HOTEL  LOBBY,  after  the  second 
day’s  session,  the  conversation  turned  to  the  absence  of 
prominent  members.  One  suggested  that  he  missed 
Denver  McCain  (formerly  from  Philadelphia,  you  know).  “I 
tell  you,”  said  he,  “for  quickness  he  is  right  in  it  with  Captain 
Crafts.  He  is  about  the  readiest  man  to  get  into  a  discussion, 

and  we  just  miss  him  a  lot.  Why,  when  we  were  down  in - ” 

“Well,”  broke  in  the  Hoosier  brother,  “I  guess  you  don’t  miss 
anybody  more  than  you  do  Jess  Adams.  Everybody  just  loves 
him.  I  went  in  to  see  him  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  let  me  sit 
right  up  beside  him  while  he  presided  as  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  I  can  just  assure  you  he  ‘owns’  those  men.  I  don’t  believe 
there’s  one  of  them  that  wouldn’t  fight  for  him;  and  he  is  busi¬ 
ness  all  the  time,  too.  While  I  was  sitting  there  beside  him 
things  got  kind  of  mixed,  and  he  had  to  turn  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  down,  and  he  did  it  promptly  and  well,  only  it  was  done 
so  kindly  and  cutely  that  the  fellow  could  take  no  offense,  and 
even  almost  liked  it  in  that  way.  Why,  there  has  never  been 
an  appeal  from  his  decision  carried  through  in  all  the  fighting.” 
“Then  there’s  Morrison.  You  can  bet  he  is  just  making  Rome 
howl,”  said  another.  “The  ties  must  indeed  be  a  long  ways 

apart  down  that  way  to  keep  Morrison  away,  and - ”  “Say,” 

broke  in  another,  “there’s  Eudaly.  How  in  the  world,  I  won¬ 
der,  do  they  expect  to  fill  out  without  him?  That  fortunate  be¬ 
quest  to  Purington  may  help  out,  though.  But  look  here,  tell 
me  this,  will  you?  Why  is  Eudaly  like  Sampson?”  The  long¬ 
haired  brother  immediately  said  he  guessed  it  was  because  he 
was  always  ready  to  have  his  hair  cut  for  the  ladies.  The 
matter-of-fact  brother  struggled  with  something  about  “breakin’ 
a  lion  jaw  and  breakin’  a  jaw  lyin’,”  but  we  all  called  time 
on  that.  Finally  he  gave  the  answer  as  “Both  have  killed 
(kilned)  their  thousands.”  After  a  short  silence — an  amazed 
and  wondering  silence  all  around — the  matter-of-fact  brother 
ventured:  “Well,  the  Good  Book  says  Sampson  used  a  mighty 
curious  weapon,  and  probably  he  used  it  all  right,  but  I  call 
your  attention  right  here  to  the  fact  that  the  man  you  are 
talking  about  never  uses  the  weapon  that  Sampson  did.” 

GATES. 

flixing  Coal  Dust  With  Clay— Theory  Vs.  Practice. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Your  able  and  instructive  contributor,  Brother  Waplington, 
says  on  page  37G,  March  issue  of  the  Clay- Worker:  “I  happen 
to  know  of  some  who  yet  need  convincing  of  the  futility  of 
obtaining  heat  from  the  small  coal  they  mix  with  their  clay 
in  brickmaking;  fully  persuaded  are  they  that  when  the  kiln 
gets  hot  the  small  coal  encased  in  the  brick  will  burn  and  con¬ 
tribute  its  heat,  and  increase  the  amount  by  that  much.  *  *  * 
I  only  combat  the  idea  of  generating  heat  with  fuel  com¬ 
pletely  surrounded  by  a  covering  that  prevents  the  access  of 
oxygen.” 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  theoretically  quite  true,  and  strictly  in 
accordance  with  science,  but  “things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem,”  and  every  brick  burner  knows  that  “the  small  coal  en¬ 
cased  in  the  brick”  undoubtedly  does  burn  and  increase  the 


heat  by  that  much.  The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  Is  the 
“fuel  completely  surrounded  by  a  covering  that  prevents  the 
access  of  oxygen?”  I  think  not. 

I  have  no  particular  ambition  to  measure  swords  (or  rather 
pens)  with  my  scientific  countryman,  and  probably  share  the 
fate  of  those  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  do  so,  but  if 
Brother  Waplington  will  investigate  the  practical  side  of  the 
question  he  will  find  that  the  cases  in  which  this  is  clearly 
proved  are  much  too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  doubt  or  even 
argument  upon  the  subject.  I  account  for  it  in  this  way: 
Nearly  all  burners  admit  a  great  deal  too  much  air.  For  those 
who  do  not  know  what  it  costs,  or  do  not  have  the  fuel  bill  to 
pay,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  fascination  about  the  bright, 
sparkling  heat  which  denotes  an  excess  of  oxygen.  This  sur¬ 
plus  oxygen,  then,  which  would  otherwise  pass  unused  through 
the  kiln,  combines  with  the  hydrocarbon  which  has  been  gener¬ 
ated  from  the  coal  dust  in  the  bricks  and  has  found  its  way 
through  the  pores  of  the  clay,  and  combustion,  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  addition  of  heat,  is  the  natural  result. 

In  the  south  of  England,  where  coal  is  comparatively  dear, 
all  the  coal  mines  being  in  the  north,  large  quantities  of  brick 
are  burned  in  “clamps,”  the  only  fuel  used  (except  to  start 
fires,  etc.)  being  “breese”  (siftings  from  the  London  ash  pits), 
which  costs  little  more  than  the  freight,  and  which  is  mixed 
with  the  clay  when  the  bricks  are  being  made. 

Tuxpam,  Mexico,  April  23.  R.  M.  GREER. 


Cost  of  Brick  and  Asphalt  Paving  Compared. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  “plot,”  as  they  say,  was  laid  in  Minneapolis,  but  the 
facts  stated  and  the  wisdom  (or  unwisdom)  of  the  decision  of 
our  Council,  under  the  conditions  hereafter  mentioned,  may  be 
interesting  and  profitable  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Our  city 
fathers  have  struggled  and  labored  long  with  the  question, 
“What  paving  material  should  be  used  in  repaving  Nicollet 
avenue?”  (the  principal  retail  street).  Last  fall  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  pave  it  with  brick,  and  the  contract  was  let,  but  for 
some  reason  the  contractors  refused  to  sign  the  contract.  The 
season  getting  late,  the  matter  was  deferred  to  this  spring. 
Now  the  city  asks  bids  for  brick,  asphalt,  stone  and  wooden 
blocks,  and  bids  are  received  for  brick  at  $1.88  to  $2.50  per 
square  yard,  and  for  asphalt  at  $2.15,  $2.19  and  $2.49.  Before 
the  bids  were  received  and  opened  our  paving  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members  of  the  Council,  and  our  city  engineer 
and  city  attorney  were  taken  on  a  free  junket  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  see  some  asphalt  pavement  made  from  Utah  lime  rock 
asphalt.  This  junket  was  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
Asphalt  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.  Our  committee  was  royally  en¬ 
tertained,  and  came  home  fully  persuaded  that  Utah  asphalt 
was  what  they  wanted,  although  what  they  saw  laid  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  not  four  years  old,  and  could,  on  that  account, 
give  no  evidence  what  its  wearing  qualities  would  prove  to  be 
later  on.  The  specifications  for  asphalt  required  bidders  to 
name  a  price  for  putting  down  the  paving  on  six-inch  concrete 
(the  same  for  brick),  and  to  name  the  thickness  of  asphalt  they 
would  use,  and  also  name  a  price  per  square  yard  at  which 
they  would  keep  up  repairs  on  the  pavement  for  the  second  ten 
years.  The  specifications,  both  for  brick  and  asphalt,  required 
the  successful  bidder  to  make  all  repairs  needed  for  the  first 
ten  years  free  of  cost  to  the  city.  The  asphalt  bidder,  if  he  got 
the  job,  had  to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $15,000,  requiring 
him  to  comply  with  all  parts  of  his  bid  and  the  specifications 
under  which  the  bid  was  made.  The  reader  will  please  re¬ 
member  this  condition,  as  it  bears  on  what  is  to  follow  affect¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  action  of  the  Council  in 
accepting  the  highest  bid.  Warren-Scharf  Co.  bid  $2.15  per 
square  yard,  using  three  inch  thickness  of  Trinidad  asphalt, 
and  9  cents  per  square  yard  for  maintenance  per  year  for  the 
second  ten  years.  The  American  Asphalt  Co.  bid  $2.19  per 
square  yard  for  a  thickness  of  asphalt  of  two  inches,  also  $2.49 
for  two  and  a  half  inches  of  asphalt.  In  both  cases  the  main- 
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tenance  free  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  10  cents  per  square 
yard  per  year  for  maintenance  the  second  ten  years.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  highest  of  the  two 
bids,  by  the  American  Co.  The  difference  between  the  two  was 
30  cents  per  square  yard.  This,  on  the  amount  of  square 
yards  of  paving  to  be  done,  viz.,  19,500,  amounted  to  $5,850. 
This  sum,  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  for  twenty  years, 
would  amount  to  $14,970.  Now,  this  is  the  sum  the  city  pays 
for  the  extra  half  inch  of  sand  and  asphalt.  Inasmuch  as  the 
asphalt  company  would  be  under  bonds  to  keep  up  repairs  on 
that  piece  of  paving  for  twenty  years,  the  question  is,  Was  it 
wise  for  the  city  to  accept  the  highest  bid  at  an  extra  cost  of 
$14,970?  In  other  words,  would  the  pavement  at  end  of  the 
twenty  years  be  worth  $14,970  more  than  if  the  half  inch  of 
asphalt  and  sand  had  not  been  put  on,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  if  the  lowest  bid  had  been  accepted?  Will  some  of 
your  readers  please  answer  which  is  the  gainer— the  city  or 
the  contractor?  We  have  compared  the  highest  and  lowest  bids 
of  the  same  contractor.  Noav  let  us  compare  brick  at  $1.90  per 
square  yard  with  this  accepted  bid  of  asphalt  at  $2.49.  The 
brick  on  same  kind  of  foundation  would  have  saved  $11,505; 
interest  on  this  for  twenty  years,  $17,947.80,  making  a  total 
saving  of  $29,452.80.  As  the  maintenance  of  the  asphalt  would 
cost  for  the  second  ten  years  $19,500,  and  the  same  amount 
of  brick  paving  only  $9,750,  this  should  be  added  to  the  $29,- 
452.80,  making  a  total  saving  on  19,500  square  yards  of  paving 
of  $39,202.80  in  favor  of  brick.  Now,  the  foundations  of  either 
kind  being  concrete,  any  repairs  needed  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty  years  would  be  for  resurfacing.  As  asphalt  deteriorates 
as  much  by  climatic  influences  as  by  wear,  we  conclude  that 
the  only  part  of  the  asphalt  paving  good  for  anything  would 
be  the  late  patches,  and  these  could  not  be  utilized  in  resur¬ 
facing.  We  may  estimate  the  cost  of  resurfacing  at  $35,000, 
and  the  resurfacing  of  the  brick  pavement  at  $15,000.  We  will 
now  go  a  step  further  and  see  how  the  case  stands  with  each 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years,  and  after  each  kind  had  been 
resurfaced  at  the  expense  above  mentioned. 

Asphalt — 

First  cost  of  19,500  square  yards  of  asphalt  at  $2.49.  $48,555.00 


Interest,  5  per  cent,  compound  for  twenty  years .  75,744.40 

Maintenance  for  second  ten  years .  19,000.00 

Resurfacing  with  asphalt,  $1.80  per  yard .  35,100.00 


Total  . . . $178,399.40 

Brick- 

First  cost  of  19,500  square  yards  at  $1.90 .  $37,050.00 

Interest,  5  per  cent,  compound,  twenty  years .  58,078.00 

Maintenance  for  second  ten  years .  9,750 

Resurfacing  at  the  end  of  twenty  years .  15,600.00 


Total  . $120,478.00 

Difference  in  favor  of  brick .  $57,921.80 


Owing  to  the  heavy  freight  on  brick  to  this  place,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  figure  brick  at  $1.90  per  yard,  but  with  brick 
made  near  to  where  used  $1.50  on  concrete  would  probably 
be  about  right.  This  would  make  a  change  in  our  figures  of 
$19,968.  This  added  to  saving  of  $57,921.80  gives  a  total  sav¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  brick  of  $77,889.80.  We  think  it  would  be  well 
for  our  paving  brick  men  to  study  figures  a  little  as  between 
brick  and  asphalt,  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  up  to  interested 
parties  what  they  would  gain  by  the  use  of  brick  and  lose  by 
the  use  of  asphalt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  asphalt  com¬ 
panies  make  large  profits,  and  can  afford  to  spend  money  freely 
in  order  to  influence  Councils,  etc.  I  find  there  is  but  little 
reliable  knowledge  brought  before  City  Councils  as  to  the  life 
of  asphalt  pavements,  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  and  other 
points  of  interest.  My  suggestion  is  that  it  is  high  time  the 
manufacturers  of  street  paving  brick  should  form  themselves 
in  an  association,  assess  themselves  a  small  amount  to  create 
a  fund  to  employ  a  learned  and  able  man  to  collect  and  pre¬ 
pare  statistics,  both  as  to  brick  and  asphalt,  publish  his  find¬ 
ings  in  cheap  pamphlet  form,  distribute  them  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  and  constitute  each  member  a  committee  of 


one  to  distribute  the  information  so  obtained  among  Council- 
men  and  others.  Tt  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  asphalt 
companies  are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  they  are  humping,  and 
it  becomes  the  brick  men  to  hustle.  .T.  K.  CARDWELL. 


Width  of  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Have  any  of  your  readers  used  or  know  of  the  use  of  down- 
draft  kilns  of  the  Eudaly,  or  Alsip,  or  Graves  type  that  ex¬ 
ceed  18  feet  in  width?  The  writer  has  only  seen  a  narrow 
variation  in  the  width  of  rectangular  kilns,  which  are  nearly 
always  18  feet  in  width,  to  as  narrow  as  16.  As  circular  down- 
draft  kilns  are  in  successful  use  with  diameters  of  25  to  35 
feet,  in  which  the  fire  would  have  a  maximum  passage  of  12 
to  17  feet  across  the  kiln,  it  seems  as  though  the  rectangular 
type  could  be  given  a  width  of  20  to  25  feet  with  successful 
results,  as  the  flames  would  not  have  to  travel  more  than  10  to 
12  feet,  as  against  the  much  greater  distance  they  are  daily 
doing  with  good  results  in  circular  kilns.  Will  Brother  Eudaly 
or  other  kilu  magnates  inform  us  why  capacity  with  good  re¬ 
sults  cannot  be  attained  by  making  rectangular  kilns  wider 
than  IS  feet,  the  present  standard  practice? 

DOWN-DRAFT  KILN. 


Brick  Setting. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  will  give  you  a  few  hints  for  some  of  your  readers,  who, 
like  some  who  have  gone  into  the  brickmaking  business  in  this 
section,  are  without  experience,  and  who  must  set  their  brick 
in  some  way  to  get  them  burned.  Good  setting  is  essential  to 
a  good  burn,  and  the  setting  is  one  of  the  most  particular  parts 
of  the  business.  When  I  start  to  set  a  kiln  I  set  a  two-brick 
bench  six  brick  high,  third  and  sixth  courses  tight;  I  then  put 
on  five  overliangers,  the  first  one  loose,  or  about  half  an  inch 
apart,  the  second  one  tight,  the  third  loose,  fourth  tight,  and 
the  fifth  and  last  one  loose.  This  is  the  first  half  arch  in  the 
end  of  kiln.  Then  I  lay  my  arch  the  length  of  two  brick  wide, 
and  start  my  next  rounding-up.  This  makes  the  arch.  I  set 
this  half  of  the  arch  all  tight  but  the  two  bottom  courses.  By 
setting  it  tight  I  thi’ow  the  heat  to  the  outside  of  the  kiln,  and 
make  the  end  of  the  kiln  burn  out  very  close. 

I  generally  set  three  brick  benches.  This  will  make  five 
brick  heads.  The  first  arch  and  a  half  I  set  all  up  together, 
making  a  seven-brick  head;  then  all  the  balance  I  set  three 
brick  benches,  which  gives  five  brick  heads.  After  I  leave  the 
first  arch  and  a  half  I  set  all  the  benches  with  the  third  and 
sixth  courses  tight,  balance  loose,  overhangers  every  one  tight. 
This  makes  a  good  strong  job,  and  they  will  not  slip  in  binn¬ 
ing;  it  also  keeps  the  arches  hot,  and  the  overhangers  will  not 
chip  and  crack  so  badly,  in  burning.  I  put  one  course  of  top  of 
overhanger  the  same  way  overhangers  run,  fair  on  top  of  top 
overhanger,  and  let  it  come  just  half  way  on  top  overhanger. 
This  ties  the  arch  together.  I  set  five  courses  on  top  of  arch 
while  I  am  on  the  ground;  then  I  go  up  and  run  up  my  heads. 
In  running  up  the  heads  I  start  them  two  brick  and  a  half  at 
the  bottom.  I  set  two  stretchers  on  the  outside  the  length  of 
the  head.  I  then  put  a  course  endways  and  let  it  tie  one-third 
the  way  on  the  stretcher.  Then  I  put  two  stretchers  on  the 
inside.  I  run  it  up  this  way  and  draw  it  in  on  the  outside  all 
the  way  up,  and  run  it  up  plumb  on  the  inside.  I  draw  it  in 
enough  to  make  it  come  out  on  top  one  and  a  half  brick.  This 
gives  the  kiln  a  lean  of  about  nine  inches,  which  is  about  right. 
I  always  set  so  the  top  course  of  kiln  runs  the  same  way  the 
arches  run.  Thirty-nine  or  forty-one  is  a  good  height  for  a 
clamp  kiln  where  you  have  no  walls.  I  always  set  thirty-nine, 
forty-one  or  forty-three.  By  setting  an  odd  number  it  brings 
the  top  course  out  right  for  the  platting.  I  use  good  salmon 
brick  for  platting,  and  set  on  one  course  tight,  putting  them 
the  same  way  the  top  course  of  kiln  runs,  and  by  having  the 
heads  come  out  a  brick  and  one-half  at  the  top  the  platting 
breaks  joints.  And  then  when  you  want  to  tighten  the  plat- 
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ting  in  burning  it  will  slip  right  along  and  have  nothing  to 
stop  it.  If  you  put  the  platting  on  the  opposite  way  from  the 
course,  when  you  come  to  tighten  it  it  will  not  slip,  but  hit  on 
the  edges  of  the  brick. 

In  closing  up  the  kiln  I  set  the  half  of  the  last  arch  tight, 
same  as  starting.  Then  I  turn  the  next  half  up  loose,  the 
same  as  the  balance  of  them  in  the  kiln.  By  setting  a  half 
arch  tight  in  the  first  and  last  arches  it  makes  the  two  ends 
of  the  kiln  burn  out  close. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  in  running  up  my  heads  I  always  set 
them  very  open  to  let  the  fire  work  out  free  in  heads.  This 
will  make  them  burn  out  close,  and  you  will  never  have  any 
smoked  brick  in  heads  or  corners.  I  set  my  brick  three  on 
three,  but  if  you  have  brick  very  thick  and  not  long  enough  to 
allow  half  an  inch  between  each  one,  then  they  must  be  spaced. 
Set  them  five  on  two,  instead  of  six  on  two. 

H.  L.  JACOBS. 


How  to  Color  Brick  Black. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Steller’s  inquiry  in  the  April  Clay-Worker 
as  to  how  to  make  brick  black,  would  say  that  black  brick  can 
be  made  from  any  clay  that  is  good  enough  to  make  any  other 
kind  of  brick.  It  matters  not  what  the  natural  color  is,  if 
brought  to  a  red  heat  in  the  kiln  while  perfectly  smothered 
from  the  air  they  will  be  not  only  black  on  the  outside,  but 
through  to  the  center.  It  will  never  fade,  but  will  retain  its 
color  as  long  as  a  particle  of  the  brick  remains. 

I  will  suggest  a  few  ways  how  to  fix  them  for  burning; 
others  may  occur  to  your  mind.  If  you  could  have  a  perfectly 
air-tight  muffled  kiln  all  the  ware  Avould  be  black.  The  way  it 
is  done  in  some  parts  of  England  is  to  make  narrow  compart¬ 
ments,  say  three  feet  wide,  in  an  ordinary  kiln.  Whatever 
kind  you  prefer  to  use,  make  a  long,  narrow  compartment,  as 
deep  as  you  wish,  and  cover  the  bottom  with  eight  inches  of 
sifted  dry  sand.  Now  build  another  narrow  compartment  with¬ 
in  the  first  on  top  of  sand,  leaving  an  eight-inch  space  for  sand 
all  around  between  the  inside  compartment  aud  outside  one. 
Then  fill  your  inside  box  with  select  hard-burnt  brick;  in  fact, 
the  very  brick  you  wish  to  color  black.  Now  cover  the  top  of 
box  with  slabs  or  brick;  cover  this  with  sand.  Be  sure  your 
brick  is  surrounded  with  fine  dry  sand.  The  box  should  be 
built  in  the  kiln  where  the  brick  do  not  get  very  hot— a  good 
red  heat  will  do.  If  the  brick  are  not  black  it  is  because  the 
box  leaks  air.  ROBERT  TWELLS. 


Fire  Clays  of  the  South. 

Editor  Clay-W orker : 

The  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  South 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
cheap  material  for  construction,  has  been  an  impulse  to 
use  every  effort  in  finding  clay  suitable  for  furnace  brick. 
Clay  has  been  tested  from  all  quarters,  but  so  far  no  furnace 
brick  giving  satisfaction  have  been  made  in  the  South  without 
using  the  hard  clays  of  Kentucky.  Brick  have  been  made  in 
the  South  to  stand  the  weaker  places  in  stoves  and  for  stacks 
and  gas  flues,  but  for  the  furnace  proper  a  suitable  clay  has 
not  been  found  south  of  Kentucky.  The  soft  clays  of  the 
South  are  equal,  if  not  better,  as  binding  clays  than  those 
found  North.  A  clay  is  found  at  Coosada,  Ala.,  ten  miles  from 
Montgomery,  of  great  depth,  which  has  been  used  in  making 
stoneware,  and  has  been  tested  as  a  bond  clay  for  Kentucky 
hard  clays.  This  clay  has  been  claimed  by  geologists  to  be  of 
the  same  strata  as  the  famous  South  Amboy  clays  of  New 
Jersey.  It  is  claimed  by  them  this  clay  is  found  in  stratas 
varying  in  depth,  running  through  the  whole  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  from  South  Amboy  to  Coosada,  Ala.  A  clay  is  found 
near  Woodstock,  Ala.,  and  used  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  for  making 
fire  brick,  very  similar  to  the  Coosada  clay,  excepting  it  is  in 
layers  alternating  with  fire  sand.  It  appears  to  the  writer  as 
if  this  clay  had  been  deposited  as  sediment,  and  the  fire  sand 


drifting  over  each  layer.  A  very  good  fire  brick  is  made  from 
this  clay  by  using  a  small  percentage  of  burnt  clay  to  open  it 
up.  A  clay  is  found  at  Hull,  Ala.,  which,  when  mixed  with 
Kentucky  aud  Woodstock,  produces  the  finest  furnace  brick 
made  in  the  South.  These  brick  have  given  very  good  satis¬ 
faction.  The  clay  found  at  Bibbville,  Ala.,  produces  the  best 
coke-oven  brick  in  the  Birmingham  district.  This  clay,  as  well 
as  the  others,  does  not  make  successfully  the  large  blocks 
used  in  coke-oven  work  without  a  mixture  of  the  hard  Ken¬ 
tucky  clay.  The  smaller  brick  are  peculiarly  suited  for  this 
work,  and  for  all  the  requirements  of  coke-oven  work  none 
can  be  found  better.  In  Cherokee  county,  Ala.,  is  found  a  soft 
clay  similar  to  clay  at  Coosada,  with  a  formation  of  blue  shale 
on  top  of  it.  This  clay  has  been  found  to  stand  a  very  high 
heat,  and  as  a  bond  clay  is  equal  to  any.  Both  the  Coosada 
and  Cherokee  county  clay  would  make  very  fine  stoneware  or 
sewer  pipe.  The  shale  in  Cherokee  county  would  make  an 
excellent  paver.  At  Iskooda,  Ala.,  is  found  a  very  good  clay, 
equal  to  standing  a  severe  heat,  and  on  the  order  of  the  clays 
running  through  the  chain  of  mountains  mentioned.  This  clay 
possibly  has  more  value  commercially  than  any  other  men¬ 
tioned,  as  it  is  easy  of  access,  near  a  railroad  center,  and  with 
all  advantages  for  manufacturing  cheaply.  A  very  superior 
grade  of  sewer  pipe  or  paving  brick  could  be  made  from 
this  clay. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  brick  made  in  the  South  of 
purely  home  clays  is  made  from  a  clay  mined  at  Valley  Head, 
Ala.  This  clay  is  more  on  the  granular  order,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  small  percentage  of  bond  clay  produces  a  tough,  strong, 
refractory  brick.  This  clay  is  entirely  different  from  other 
clays  described,  and  is  not  what  fire-brick  men  would  call  a 
soft  clay,  and  still  could  not  be  classed  as  hard  clay.  It  is  a 
conglomerate  of  kaolin  and  aluminous  clays,  and  is  largely 
impregnated  with  siliceous  matter.  These  brick  have  stood  in 
coke  ovens  for  twelve  years  with  'but  little  repairs.  They 
stand  the  heating  and  cooling,  and  will  not  spoil  or  crack  when 
water  is  turned  on  them  when  the  oven  is  hot.  It  is  possible  a 
good  furnace  brick  can  be  made  by  using  this  clay  as  a  base 
and  introducing  a  clay  higher  in  alumina,  with  a  less  refrac¬ 
tory  clay  for  a  bond.  The  Cherokee  county  clay  would  answer 
for  the  aluminous  clay,  but  this  would  not  be  found  satisfac¬ 
tory  without  a  small  percentage  of  weaker  or  more  fusible 
clay.  Valley  Head  clay  is  equal  to  the  best  silica  rock  for 
standing  heat,  and  the  introduction  of  the  other  two  clays 
would  produce  a  very  satisfactory  brick.  This  brick  could  be 
made  a  commercial  success.  The  clay  shipped  so  extensively 
south  from  Kentucky  is  found  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
railroad  from  Ashland  to  Mount  Sterling.  This  clay  is  on  the 
order  of  the  clays  found  at  Mount  Savage  and  through  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  This  clay  has  been  used  at  Ashland,  Portsmouth, 
Ironton  and  other  points  for  years,  producing  a  very  fine  grade 
of  brick.  Both  the  hard  and  soft  clays  are  found  in  abundance, 
their  depth  running  from  six  to  fifteen  feet.  It  has  been  found 
highly  refractory,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  fine  clay 
in  America.  LAND  O’FLOWERS. 


Side=Cut  Automatic  Table. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  statement  made  by  Penfield  &  Son,  in  the  April  Clay- 
Worker,  concerning  the  three  trials  in  the  case  of  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  Company  against  Penfield  &  Sons  is  deceptive.  Each 
of  the  trials  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Frey-Sheckler  Com¬ 
pany,  and  related  wholly  to  the  patents  concerning  the  John¬ 
son  automatic  end-cut  table.  It  in  no  way  affected  the  side-cut 
automatic  table.  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Sons  were  and  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  defending  a  suit  brought  by  Messrs.  Chambers  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  for  infringements  of  patents  covering 
end-cut  tables.  Pending  such  litigation  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  Penfield  &  Sons  with  the  Frey-Sheckler  Company  by 
which  the  latter  were  authorized  to  use  the  reel,  and  only  the 
reel,  which  belongs  to  the  end-cut  table,  and  promising  in  the 
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same  agreement  not  to  interfere  with  our  patented  side-cut 
table.  Penfleld  &  Sons  have  not  made  arrangements  with  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Company  for  the  use  of  their  patented  side-cut 
automatic  table,  nor  for  any  part  of  it,  nor  has  any  other 
manufacturer.  No  one  has  any  right  to  make,  vend  or  use 
these  automatic  side-cut  tables  by  reason  of  any  contract  or 
license,  or  by  any  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  and  in  due  time 
will  be  prosecuted  for  infringement  of  patents  Nos.  421691, 
421692,  446338,  453054,  456449,  491747,  532222. 

THE  FREY-SHECKLER  COMPANY. 


Once  a  Brickmaker  Always  a  Brickmaker. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  I  send  you  money  order  for  $2,  for  which  you  will 
please  credit  my  subscription  account  for  another  year.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  gone  out  of  the  brickmaking  business,  I  still 
like  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  that  line.  For  information  in 
the  trade  your  journal  is  unequaled.  I  have  learned  a  great 
many  things  since  I  have  been  reading  it. 

My  son  and  I  have  worked  out  all  the  clay  on  the  ground 
we  own,  and  could  not  buy  adjoining  ground  without  paying 
more  for  it  than  we  could  afford,  so  concluded  last  spring  to 
quit  the  business.  A  new  yard  was  started  here  last  spring  by 
Peter  and  Ernest  Speicher.  They  put  up  an  engine  and  Mar¬ 
tin  machine,  were  new  hands,  so  were  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
turned  out  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  brick.  They  have  good 
clay  and  make  a  very  good  brick.  If  the  demand  justifies  they 
will  make  more  this  year. 

Henry  Brinkman  &  Sons  make  about  800,000,  all  by  hand. 
They  will  continue  in  the  business.  Business  has  been  very 
dull  for  more  than  a  year,  with  poor  prospects  ahead  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  weather  has  been  so  bad  here  in  southern  Indiana 
that  there  has  been  a  poor  chance  to  do  anything,  even  if  there 
was  building  to  do.  EDWARD  BROWN. 

Still  in  the  Ring. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Referring  to  statements  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  are  making 
in  the  clayworking  trade  jommals  relative  to  our  patent  litiga¬ 
tion,  we  have  simply  to  say  that  we  are  manufacturing  our  side- 
cut  automatic  and  semi-automatic  brick  cutters  under  broad 
patents  issued  prior  to  the  patents  owned  by  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.,  and  all  purchasers  of  our  cutters  will  be  fully  protected  in 
their  use.  J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON. 

Willoughby,  O.,  May  9,  1895. 


The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  are  turning  out  represses  at  a 
lively  rate.  We  illustrate  their  latest  repress.  The  Savage 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  Keystone  Junction,  Pa.;  Halloway  Paving 


Brick  Co.,  North  Industry,  O.,  and  DesMoines  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  DesMoines,  la.,  have  just  put  in  represses  of  this 
design.  New  catalogue  can  be  had  of  the  Bonnot  Co.  for  the 
asking. 


COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 


RIGHT  OF  AGENT  TO  COMMISSION  ON  SALE.— Where 
a  party  obtained  an  order  for  goods  to  be  manufactured  and 
delivered  it  to  another,  who  accepted  and  undertook  to  fill  the 
order,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  commission  upon  it,  he  can  recover 
the  commission,  though  the  party  ordering  refused  to  accept 
the  goods  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  properly  made,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  provision  that  the  commission  was  not  to  be 
paid  till  the  goods  were  delivered  and  paid  for.— (Restein  vs. 
McCadden,  Supreme  Court  Pennsylvania,  31  Atlantic  Rep,  99.) 

LIABILITY  FOR  NON-DELIVERY  OF  MESSAGE.— A  tel¬ 
egraph  company  cannot  by  contract  restrict  its  liability  for 
mistake  or  delay  in  the  delivery  of  a  message.  When  the  re¬ 
ceiving  clerk  finds  difficulty  in  delivering,  he  is  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence  in  not  wiring  at  once  to  sending  office  for  a  better  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  company  is  liable. 

LIABILITY  FOR  NEGLIGENCE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 
— Where  a  superintendent,  having  power  to  hire,  discharge  and 
control  men,  possesses  knowledge  necessary  to  an  employe’s 
safety,  the  principal  is  chargeable  for  his  neglect  to  impart  it 
to  the  employe,  and  this  is  true  although  the  act  of  such  super¬ 
intendent  was  willful  and  reckless  negligence.— (Connor  vs. 
Saunders,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  29  S.  W.  Report¬ 
er,  1140.) 

LIABILITY  OF  OFFICERS  OF  A  COMPANY  FOR  IN¬ 
FRINGEMENT. — Individual  officers  and  directors  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  has  infringed  a  patent  cannot  be  ordered  to  account 
for  the  profits  of  such  infringement.  Where  the  acts  of  such 
officers  and  directors  have  all  been  in  the  official  and  not  their 
individual  capacities,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  full  relief  against  the  corporation,  and  especially  if  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  such  suit  such  officers  and 
directors  have  resigned  their  positions,  an  injunction  against 
them  will  be  refused.— (Merganthaler  Linotype  Co.  vs.  Ridder, 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  65  Federal  Reporter,  853.) 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  DANGER.— In  all  occupations 
attended  with  great  and  unusual  danger  there  must  be  used 
all  appliances  readily  attainable  and  known  to  science  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  and  the  neglect  to  provide  them  is 
proof  of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  If 
laborers  are  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations,  and  are  not  in¬ 
formed  by  their  employers  of  the  accompanying  dangers,  so 
that  they  remain  ignorant  of  them  and  consequently  suffer  in¬ 
jury,  the  employers  are  chargeable  for  such  injuries.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  a  mine  owner  was 
guilty  of  negligence  in  permitting  employes  to  handle  dynamite 
and  fulminating  caps,  which  were  kept  in  an  engine  hbuse, 
where  they  were  in  continuous  danger  of  explosion  from  great 
heat  and  constant  jarring  and  their  confused  and  disorderly 
condition,  and  the  owner  did  nothing  to  lessen  this  danger  or 
notify  the  employes  of  liability  to  explosion  in  handling  such 
material,  although  the  one  injured  was  ignorant  of  the  risks, 
and  the  owner  was  therefore  liable  for  the  injuries.— (Mather 
vs.  Itillson,  15  S.  C.  Reporter,  464.) 

PROVERBS  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 


The  tramp  has  an  extensive  circulation,  but  he  is  a  poor 
advertising  medium. 

A  good  advertisement  is  like  the  merchant’s  ships— it  bring- 
eth  abundance  from  afar. 

He  that  payetli  for  advertisements  with  goods  is  a  fool,  for 
he  raiseth  up  competition  in  liis  own  market. 

Every  wise  man  advertiseth,  but  a  fool  speeulatetli  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

He  that  trustetli  in  a  large  circulation  shall  be  wealthy,  but 
lie  that  believeth  in  cheap  rates  shall  be  busted. 

The  smallest  circulation  hath  oft  the  loudest  tongue. 

A  big  advertiser  leavetli  an  inheritance  to  his  children’s 
children’s  children. 

A  small  advertisement  is  better  than  a  bad  traveler. 

There  is  no  worse  robber  than  a  journal  that  does  not  cir 
culate.  —Exchange, 
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THE  CLINTON  PAVING  AND  BUILDING  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  named  company  has  one  of  the  best  little  paving 
brick  plants  in  the  Hoosier  State.  In  ’93  they  secured  a  twenty- 
year  lease  upon  fourteen  acres  of  land  near  the  town  of  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  about  one-fourth  of  which  has  a  shale  bed  forty- 
three  feet  in  depth,  over  which  is  a  covering  of  good  yellow 
clay  about  five  feet  deep,  which  they  use  to  mix  with  their 
shale.  The  clay  is  hauled  up  with  a  winding  drum.  It  takes 
about  four  hundred  feet  of  cable  to  reach  from  the  machine 
house  to  the  shale  pit.  On  the  north  side  of  the  kilns  they  have 
another  red  clay  bank  about  ten  feet  deep.  They  use  about 
25  per  cent,  of  this  with  about  75  per  cent,  of  shale. 

The  works  were  built  during  the  summer  of  ’93,  and  were 
ready  to  run  Aug.  1  of  that  year.  They  consist  of  a  complete 
outfit  of  Penfield  machinery,  as  follows:  One  nine-foot  dry 
pan,  No.  10  brick  machine  (auger),  with  a  Wellsville  cutting 
table,  nine-foot  pug  mill,  a  Columbia  repress  and  revolving 
screen.  They  dry  their  brick  in  two  five-tunnel  Ironclad  dry¬ 
ers,  and  burn  with  five  large  square  Eudaly  dowu-draft  kilns, 
which  hold  about  130,000  each.  A  return  track  runs  along  the 
north  side  of  the  dry  house,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture.  Burn  with  mine  run  coal,  which  costs  about  85  cents 
delivered  at  the  works.  When  they  can  use  slack  for  steam 
purposes  it  costs  35  cents  per  ton.  The  kilns  unload  right  out 


Canton  block,  .0060;  Canton  standard,  .0068;  Royal  paver,  .0069; 
Wabash  clay,  .0080;  Canton  fire  clay,  .0165. 


AMONG  THE  MACHINE  HEN. 


A  recent  visit  to  the  shops  of  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  found  them  running  full-handed.  They  'have  booked 
some  good  orders  lately,  and  can  take  care  of  several  more  of 
the  same  sort,  as  recent  additions  to  their  shops  have  increased 
their  capacity  materially.  They  now  have  one  of  the  best  ar¬ 
ranged  and  equipped  machine  shops  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  visit.  They  appreciate  the  fact  that  good  workmen  deserve 
good  appliances  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  good  order 
that  prevails  in  every  department,  as  well  as  the  manner  and 
bearing  of  the  men  themselves,  show  that  they  have  an  interest 
in  their  work  and  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  what  is 
done  is  done  right.  This  pays  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
are  now  completing  a  new  vertical  pug  mill  that  will  prove  of 
special  value  to  paving  brick  outfits,  and  will  probably  offer 
the  trade  an  extra  heavy  repress  shortly. 

Dame  Rumor  has  it  that  J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Willoughby, 
O.,  have  purchased  the  Isaacs  Hollow  Brick  Works,  near  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  will  at  once  proceed  to  overhaul  it,  put  in  a 
full  line  of  Penfield  machinery,  and  set  it  in  operation  as  soon 
as  the  work  can  be  accomplished;  also  that  they  are  going  to 


WORKS  OF  THE  CLINTON  PAVING  AND  BUILDING  BRICK  CO.,  CLINTON,  IND. 


to  the  railroad  switch,  which  runs  along  in  front  of  the  kilns. 
They  manufacture  vitrified  pavers,  sewer  brick,  and  in  dull 
times  expect  to  make  builders.  They  have  increased  their 
works  by  building  three  kilns  and  adding  the  second  dry  house. 
Last  year  they  shipped  the  major  portion  of  their  output  to 
Danville  and  Tuscola,  Ill.,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  and 
small  lots  to  Michigan  City  and  other  points  in  Indiana.  Their 
capacity  now  is  about  650,000  per  month. 

W.  M.  Hamilton  is  the  President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  works,  and  J.  W.  Robb  is  the  Secretary  and  selling  agent. 
B.  H.  Morgan  is  Treasurer. 

The  following  report  of  tests  made  by  H.  S.  Bosler,  city 
engineer,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  shows  that  their  pavers  are  hard 
to  beat: 

Abrasion  Test. — Time  in  rattler,  1  hour;  maximum  fall,  15 
inches;  number  of  revolutious,  500;  number  of  brick  used,  15. 
Per  cent,  of  loss:  Hailwood  block,  .0200;  Clinton  repressed, 
.0352;  Canton  block,  .0363;  Royal  paver,  .03S0;  Wabash  clay, 
.0394;  Royal  standard.  .0428. 

Absorption  Test.— Time  in  water,  48  hours.  Put  in  water 
after  being  taken  out  of  rattler.  Per  cent,  of  gain:  Clinton 
repressed,  .0036;  Canton  paver,  .0042;  Hailwood  block,  .0058; 


build  large  machine  shops  in  the  same  vicinity  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  all  kinds  of  clayworking  machinery. 

The  Fate,  Gunsaullus  Co.,  Plymouth,  O.,  expected  to  show 
some  improved  machinery  in  their  ad.  on  page  656  of  this 
issue,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  cuts  gone  astray  in 
transit.  They  will  illustrate  a  new  “Plymouth”  brick  and  tile 
machine  of  large  capacity  and  an  automatic  cut-off  table  in 
our  next  issue.  In  the  meantime  they  will  be  pleased  to  send 
complete  descriptions  of  these  machines  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  address  them. 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  of  Big  and  Little  Won¬ 
der  fame,  called  recently  and  seemed  on  particularly  good 
terms  with  himself  and  all  the  world  as  well.  He  thinks  the 
Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.  has  got  its  full  share  of  trade  this 
year,  and  expects  to  build  new  shops  in  the  near  future.  Their 
new  automatic  side-cut  table  has  developed  into  a  prize  winner, 
those  now  using  them  being  well  pleased  with  them.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  their  crushers  and  pug  mills  also  continues  satisfac¬ 
tory. 


The  way  to  advertise  is  to  advertise.  The  place  to  adver¬ 
tise  is  through  the  paper  that  reaches  the  trade  sought. — Ex. 
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The  statements  of  advertisers  in  other  columns  of  this  issue 
indicate  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
being  transacted  by  them.  The  good  times  we  have  all  been 
looking  for  are  here. 


The  citizens  of  Rome,  Ga.,  generally,  and  our  “R.  Brick” 
Morrison  in  particular,  are  feeling  quite  happy  just  at  this 
time  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  secured  a  contract 
to  furnish  5,000,000  brick  for  a  cotton  mill  soon  to  be  erected 
at  Rome. 


Here  in  the  Hoosier  capital  business  is  good,  particularly  in 
the  building  line.  The  brickyards  are  all  in  full  operation, 
with  bright  prospects  for  a  profitable  season.  A  number  of 
sky-scrapers  are  going  up,  more  are  to  follow,  and  we  are  all 
busy  and  happy. 


The  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago,  of 
which  genial  Will  Gates  is  President,  has  removed  its  offices 
from  Manhattan  Building  to  the  new  Marquette  Building, 
corner  Dearborn  and  Adams  streets,  where  they  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  members  of  the  craft  at  any  time. 


Hudson  River  brickmakers  are  on  a  strike,  having  asked  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  which  has  been  denied.  There  has  been 
so  much  rioting  and  disorder  that  the  manufacturers  have  had 
to  ask  for  protection.  Among  the  yards  affected  are  those  at 
Dutchess  Junction,  Coeymans,  Fishkill,  Low  Point  and  Haver- 
straw. 


W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  looked  in  on  us  recently.  Despite 
the  severe  siege  of  la  grippe  that  kept  him  in  bed  so  long 
this  spring,  he  looked  quite  robust.  He  reports  the  demand  for 
Eudaly  kilns  very  active,  especially  for  paving  brick  plants, 
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several  of  which  he  is  now  building.  At  the  present  rate  the 
year  will  prove  a  record-breaker. 


A.  Thaison,  Laredo,  Tex.,  writes  that  brick  business  the 
past  year  was  very  dull  in  that  section,  but  that  the  outlook, 
while  not  particularly  bright,  is  more  promising,  and  adds: 
“You  may  know  there  is  not  much  going  on  when  a  brick- 
maker  finds  time  to  bother  with  politics,  and  I  was  elected 
Mayor  of  this  city  the  2d  of  April.” 

Mr.  E.  E.  Spencer,  a  practical  enameler,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  who  has  been  experimenting  with  some  Indiana  clays, 
has  favored  us  with  some  samples,  from  the  appearance  of 
which  we  judge  that  satisfactory  results  are  assm-ed,  and  that 
an  enameled  brick  works  will  be  established  somewhere  in  the 
gas  belt,  probably  at  Gas  City,  Ind. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brick  manufacturers  have  been  having 
trouble  with  their  employes  for  a  week  or  two,  the  demand  be¬ 
ing  the  same  as  that  of  their  brothers  in  the  East— an  increase 
of  wages.  The  brick  manufacturers  declared  that  they  could 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  grant  the  demands.  Reports  just  re¬ 
ceived  announce  that  the  strike  is  practically  broken,  the  strik¬ 
ers  returning  to  work  at  the  old  rate. 


niSTAKES  OF  LABOR. 


Brickyard  strikes  seem  epidemic  just  now.  Beginning  in 
New  England  and  along  the  Hudson,  the  wave  has  extended 
westward  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  touching  at  many  inter¬ 
mediate  points  on  the  way.  In  the  New  York  region  the  em¬ 
ployes  are  old  hands  at  this  kind  of  business.  They  do  it  force¬ 
fully,  and,  as  the  number  of  employes  are  large  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  extensive,  there  is  more  skill  shown 
on  both  sides  than  at  points  where  the  markets  and  prices 
would  be  less  influenced  by  this  sort  of  thing.  The  strikers 
in  St.  Louis  are  aggressive,  bad  in  spirit  and  riotous.  Why  this 
epidemic?  Why  should  it  come  now?  Is  it  justified?  Is  the 
price  for  which  brick  are  sold  such  that  the  employes  should 
say  they  are  not  receiving  a  due  proportion  of  that  which  is  a 
part  of  their  labor?  We  think  not.  Prices  for  brick  all  over 
the  country  are  low.  There  is  little,  if  any,  money  being  made 
in  the  business.  However,  there  is  a  glimmer  of  light  on  the 
business  horizon,  and  the  workmen  in  the  yards  grasp  it  as  an 
opportunity  or  excuse  for  a  demand  for  increased  pay,  and  the 
result  is  a  strike.  Many  of  them  are  influenced  by  manipu¬ 
lators.  We  question  if  there  is  a  single  yard  in  the  country 
which,  if  business  justified  it,  would  not  be  willing  to  make 
a  fair  increase  in  the  price  paid  for  labor.  The  situation,  of 
course,  is  influenced  by  the  business  condition  of  recent  times. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  every  one  in  the  business  world  was 
much  depressed.  The  result  throughout  the  country  was  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  paid  for  labor,  owing  to  the  almost  dis¬ 
astrous  business  condition.  Now,  with  the  first  intimation  of 
returning  prosperity,  and  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business,  come  these  strikes.  This  is  unfortunate  for 
all  concerned,  for  the  natural  result  will  be  to  retard  rather 
than  hasten  the  return  to  better  times  and  better  wages. 


NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  NOTIONS. 


“Any  color,  so  it’s  red,”  no  longer  maintains,  says  an  archi¬ 
tect  who  is  doing  considerable  business  in  the  out  towns  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  relatively  large  city.  On  the  contrary,  he  says 
that  within  a  very  short  time  all  good  houses,  or  rather  all 
pretentious  ones,  will  involve  in  their  construction,  as  far  as 
brick  is  used,  one  of  the  new  colored  brick.  The  foundations 
and  chimneys  of  frame  houses  are  coming  to  be  made  of  the 
new  brick.  The  cut  which  is  given  herewith  is  of  a  building 
which  will  be  constructed  in  a  fawn-colored  brick.  All  of  the 
decorative  parts,  excepting  the  extreme  projection  of  the  cor- 
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nice,  will  be  of  brick.  All  of  the  woodwork  will  be  of  red 
oak,  oiled,  so  as  to  give  a  natural  finish.  This  architect  pre¬ 
dicts  that  the  furore  for  new  colors  in  brick  in  the  country 
towns  will  be  more  intense  and  ultra  than  in  the  cities. 


BRICKMAKERS  SHOULD  GET  TOGETHER. 


Anyone  who  casts  his  eye  around  the  country  anyone 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  various  brick  manufacturing 
plants — must  know  that  relatively  little  money  has  been  made 
in  recent  years,  while  many  yards  have  been  run  at  a  loss.  It 
is  often  a  question  with  the  manufacturer  as  to  whether  he 
will  lose  more  money  by  running  his  establishment  or  shutting 
it  down.  The  latter  course  is  seldom  resorted  to  where  it  can 
be  avoided,  for  the  natural  desire  is  to  keep  on  making  brick. 
Undoubtedly  many  plants  have  been  operated  the  past  year 
or  two,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  returns  did  not 
justify  the  capital  employed. 

To  the  intelligent  business  man,  what  does  this  mean?  The 
rational  answer  is— a  better  price  for  your  product.  How  may 
this  be  obtained?  Not  by  the  mere  asking,  certainly,  for  our 
neighbor — our  competitor — may  not  join  with  us  in  the  demand. 
In  other  manufacturing  lines  representing  not  so  much  capital, 
but  involving  as  varied  complications,  this  problem  has  been 
measurably  solved.  It  comes  through  organization— a  common 
understanding  among  local  manufacturers.  Brick  manufac¬ 
turers  should  get  together.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  better  times. 
Prosperity  is  coming  our  way.  It  will  come  to  stay  if,  instead 
of  fighting  one  another,  brickmakers  will  combine  in  their  own 
interest.  Be  sensible;  be  neighborly,  and  you  will  not  only  ad¬ 
vance  your  own  interests,  but  conserve  the  best  interests  of 
your  entire  community. 

TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“BRICK  AND  STONE”  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated 
monthly  journal  that  comes  to  us  from  across  the  briny  deep. 
It  is  published  by  Alfred  Haworth,  19  South  John  street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  its  initial  numbers  are  very  creditable,  especially  its 
typography,  which  is  fine  for  an  English  magazine,  for,  be  it 
known,  foreign  trade  magazines  are  usually  very  poorly  printed. 
Brick  and  Stone’s  fine  appearance,  in  contrast,  will  surely 
force  its  home  contemporaries  to  improve  their  dress,  for 
which  it  will  deserve  praise.  “Brick  and  Stone”  is  a  good 
combination,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  brick  predom¬ 
inates  very  largely.  We  wish  our  English  cousin  the  best  of 
success.  Subscription  price,  $1.50  a  year. 

CHAMBERS’S  PICTURE  BOOK  NO.  2,  for  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  has  been  received.  It  is  a  very  large  and  interest¬ 
ing  catalogue.  The  illustrations  are  clear  and  clean-cut,  show¬ 
ing  the  working  parts  of  their  well-known  stiff  clay  machinery 
admirably.  A  full  line  of  brickyard  supplies,  such  as  presses, 
disintegrators,  pug  mills,  dry  pans,  cars  of  various  styles,  turn¬ 
tables,  pallets,  etc.,  are  also  illustrated.  If  you  are  interested 
write  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy,  and  it 
will  be  sent  free. 

THOMAS  CARLIN’S  SONS,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  have  published 
a  handy  little  pamphlet  giving  a  list  of  machinery  which  they 
carry  in  stock.  The  line  includes  several  sizes  of  dry  pans, 
dump  cars,  pumps,  etc.,  and  also  some  small  locomotives  suit¬ 
able  for  brickyard  use.  They  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  one. 

THE  PORTLAND  STONEWARE  CO.,  Portland,  Me.,  have 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  almost  everything  in  the  line  of  stoneware,  which 
they  manufacture  in  vast  quantities.  They  seem  to  make  a 
specialty  of  lawn  vases,  of  which  a  large  variety  of  designs  are 
shown.  Their  little  book  will  be  of  special  value,  however,  to 
buyers  of  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick,  etc.,  to  whom  it  will  be 
mailed  free. 

THE  JEFFREY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus,  O., 


are  out  with  a  new  catalogue  of  elevating  and  conveying  ma¬ 
chinery,  of  which  they  make  an  endless  variety.  A  postal 
card  request  will  bring  you  a  copy. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  of  Mayfield,  Ky.,  is  sending  out 
a  circular  telling  of  the  advantages  offered  by  that  city  as  a 
prospective  manufacturing  center.  There  is  in  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fine  potters’  clay  near  there  of  a  quality  for  the 
manufacture  of  queensware,  etc.  Brickmakers,  potters  or  tile- 
makers  looking  for  a  good  location  for  the  establishment  of 
works  are  requested  to  address  B.  A.  Neale,  Secretary  the  club. 

“TESTS  OF  PAYING  BRICK”  is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet 
just  issued  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  director  of  testing  labora¬ 
tory,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  testing  paving  brick  for  which  the  labora¬ 
tory  has  been  recently  equipped.  Prof.  Johnson  and  his  as 
sistants  are  now  prepared  to  test  brick  thoroughly  for  any  and 
all  purposes  and  make  authentic  reports  of  same.  The  labora¬ 
tory  is  in  full  operation  the  year  round,  and  its  facilities  are 
such  that  tests  can  usually  be  made  and  reported  in  four 
days  from  receipt  of  samples.  Those  interested  are  requested 
to  correspond  with  Prof.  Johnson. 

“A  NEW  PERCUSSION  SCREEN”  is  the  subject  of  a 
four-page  circular  issued  by  C.  T.  Drake,  proprietor  Drake’s 
Standard  Machine  Works,  Chicago.  Many  advantages  are 
claimed  for  this  screen.  It  is  said  to  be  “simply  perfection 
itself”  for  screening  clays,  limes,  cements,  etc.  It  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  circular,  a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Drake  will  mail 
free  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  send  him  their  address. 

“SOME  FACTS  AND  INFORMATION  About  Paving  Brick 
and  Brick  Pavements”  that  will  interest  the  users  and  makers 
of  paving  brick  are  embodied  in  a  circular  issued  by  J.  K.  Cald¬ 
well,  Minneapolis,  who  states  that  “brick  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  standard  paving  material  in  the  United  States,”  and  tells 
why.  Mr.  Caldwell  also  issues  a  circular  describing  his  patent 
kiln,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  635  of  this  issue,  and  which 
is  designed  especially  for  burning  vitrified  pavers.  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  want 
to  know  more  about  his  kiln  or  what  he  knows  about  paving 
brick. 

W.  E.  Carter,  of  the  Northwestern  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Sioux 
City,  la.,  in  a  recent  letter  enclosing  his  subscription  to  the 
Clay-Worker,  says:  “We  are  very  much  pleased  with  your 
paper.  I  think  that  the  outlook  is  very  favorable  for  a  good 
year’s  business,  although  it  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
amount  of  rain  we  have  within  the  next  two  months,  as  this 
country  is  suffering  from  an  exceedingly  dry  year  last  year, 
and  should  we  get  another  such  year  it  is  difficult  to  state 
where  we  would  be.  We  have  reorganized  our  company,  and 
have  increased  our  capital  and  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  a  large  business  this  year’  if 
we  can  only  get  rain.  We  know  of  no  new  brick  or  tile  com¬ 
panies  in  this  section,  although  we  think  that  those  which  are 
now  in  operation  are  doing  a  fair  business;  but  doubtless  they 
are  in  the  same  position  we  are,  namely,  hoping  for  better 
times.” 
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A  SPRING  IDYLL. 


Oh!  the  gentle  grass  is  growing  in  the  vale  and  on  the  hill; 

We  cannot  hear  it  growing,  still  ’tis  growing  very  still; 

And  in  the  spring  it  springs  to  life  with  gladness  and  delight; 
I  see  it  growing  day  by  day— it  also  grows  by  night. 

And  now  once  more  as  mowers  whisk  the  whiskers  from 
the  lawn, 

They’ll  rouse  us  from  our  slumbers  at  the  dawning  of  the  dawn. 
It  saddens  my  poor  heart  to  think  what  we  should  do  for  hay 
If  grass,  instead  of  growing  up,  should  grow  the  other  way. 

Its  present  rate  of  growing  makes  it  safe  to  say  that  soon 
'Twill  cover  all  the  hills  at  morn  and  in  the  afternoon; 

'Twill  carpet  plain  and  meadow,  common,  park  and  dale  and  lea, 
lu  fact  ’twill  cover  all  the  land  not  covered  by  the  sea. 

If  it  keeps  growing  right  along  it  shortly  will  be  tall. 

Tt  humps  itself  through  strikes  and  legal  holidays  and  all. 

’Tis  growing  up  down  all  the  streets  and  clear  around  the 
square; 

One  end  is  growing  in  the  ground,  the  other  in  the  air. 

If  earth  possessed  no  grass,  methinks  its  beauty  would  be  dead; 
We’d  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  use  baled  hay  instead. 

I  love  to  sing  its  praises  in  a  way  none  can  surpass, 

And  poets  everywhere  are  warned  to  “Please  keep  off  the 
grass!” 

—Nixon  Waterman,  in  Puck. 


A  PRIZE  POEfl. 


The  Morning  Dodo,  published  at  Leaky  Dam,  Wis.,  gave  a 
ticket  out  of  town  for  the  best  poem,  three  out  of  five,  six 
paces,  shotguns.  The  following  poem  took  the  prize  and  called 
out  the  fire  department: 

How  dear  to  my  heart 

Are  the  green  things  of  springtime; 

The  grass-covered  springtime 
That  now  draweth  near. 

The  mild,  balmy  breezes, 

The  fast  leaving  treeses, 

The  gay  bumble  beeses 
That  hum  in  our  ear. 


The  melifluous  springtime. 
The  loose-jointed  springtime, 
The  boom-ta-ra  springtime, 
Its  sweets  we  will  sup. 

We’ll  invade  every  bower 
And  pluck  every  hour 
That  acrobatic  flower, 

up. 

,  jump- 

Johnny- 

The 


—Peck’s  Sun. 


KEEP  AT  IT. 


If  you  expect  to  conquer 
In  the  battle  of  to-day, 

You  will  have  to  blow  your  trumpet 
In  a  firm  and  steady  way. 

If  you  toot  your  little  whistle 
And  then  lay  aside  the  horn. 
There’s  not  a  soul  will  ever  know 
That  such  a  man  was  born. 


The  man  that  owns  his  acres 
Is  the  man  that  plows  all  day; 
And  the  man  that  keeps  a-humping 
Is  the  man  that’s  here  to  stay. 

But  the  man  that  advertises 
With  a  sort  of  sudden  jerk 
Is  the  man  that  blames  the  printer 
Because  it  didn’t  work. 

But  the  man  that  gets  the  business 
Uses  brainy  printers’  ink — 

Not  a  clatter  and  a  sputter, 

But  an  ad.  that  makes  you  think. 
And  he  plans  his  advertisements 
As  he  plans  his  well-bought  stock, 
And  the  future  of  his  business 
Is  as  solid  as  a  rock. 
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“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 
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ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

37,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  111. 

ESTABUSH£D  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Telephon^JIuMdln^,  ST.  LOOTS,  (HO. 
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RAYMOND'S 


+  Brick  + 
Machinery. 


DAYTONIAN  No-  1  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  mechanical  perfection  of  our  modern  line  of  brick  machineiy  is  astonishing 
the  World. 


Ho.  1  COmPOUND  GEARED  ;PUG  MIEli. 


Bride  Machines, 

Cutting  j Cables,  £ 

Pug  Mills,  t 

Revolving  Screens,  Etc. 


Disin  tegra  tors , 
Crushers, 

Dry  Pans, 

ko- Press  es  a?£pi*se«£ 


C.  W.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Phoenix,  Ariz.,  wants  a  brick  plant. 

Parson,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickyard. 

H.  A.  Nelson  will  establish  a  tile  plant  at  Bristol,  Wis. 

Kendall,  Mich.,  expects  to  have  a  new  brick  and  tile  plant. 

Wagoner  Bros.,  Kansas,  O.,  are  erecting  a  new  brick  plant. 

Sieger  Brothel’s  will  operate  a  brick  plant  at  Drehersville,  Pa. 

A  large  fire  brick  plant  is  likely  to  be  located  at  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky. 

The  brickyard  at  Spring  Lake,  near  Detroit.  Mich.,  is  to  be 
enlarged. 

Alderman  O’Brien  intends  to  establish  a  brick  plant  at 
Brewers,  Me. 

C.  Burdt,  of  DesMoines,  la.,  will  put  up  a  brick  plant  at 
Waseca,  Wis. 

A  brickyard  in  which  T.  Nevison  is  interested  will  be  started 
at  Eagleville,  O. 

The  East  River  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  it  is  rumored,  will  have  a  new  shale 
paving-brick  plant. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  tile  fac¬ 
tory  at  Racine,  Wis. 

M.  E.  Gray  will  make  extensive  improvements  in  his  brick 
plant  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

John  H.  Heil  &  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  brick  manufacturers, 
have  made  an  assignment. 

Bargains  in  second-hand  machinery  are  offered  in  the  Want¬ 
ed,  For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  to  be  established  at  DesMoines,  la. 
G.  Van  Ginkel  is  interested. 

The  Torence  Tile  Factory,  Latham,  Ill.,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  recently.  Loss,  $2,000;  no  insurance. 

The  Catskill  (N.  Yd  Shale  Brick  Co.  have  secured  a  contract 
to  furnish  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1,900,000  paving  brick. 

Gray’s  Lake  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  capital  stock  $15,000, 
has  been  incorporated  by  A.  J.  Leonard  and  others. 

Silver  &  Co.  will  establish  a  brickyard  at  Gladstone,  Mich. 
They  will  equip  the  plant  with  modern  machinery,  etc. 

M.  F.  Ellis  is  going  to  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Atchison, 
Kan.,  with  a  capacity  for  turning  out  60,000  brick  per  day. 

Isaac  Foreman  has  leased  the  brickyard  at  Monte  Clare, 
near  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  and  will  operate  same  this  summer. 

The  Iowa  Brick  Co.,  DesMoines,  la.,  was  damaged  the  5th 
by  the  wrecking  of  two  large  smokestacks  by  a  wind  storm. 

William  Bowling  and  William  Harrell,  of  West  Louisville, 
Ivy.,  are  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  tile  plant  at  that  point. 

Lynch  Brothers,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  will  make  brick  by  the 
pallet  system  this  year,  and  will  expend  about  $2,000  for 
pallets. 

The  new  brick  plant  of  G.  W.  R.  Comstock,  at  Claymont, 
Del.,  is  now  ready  for  operation,  and  work  will  begin  in  a  day 
or  two. 

Our  old  friend,  J.  G.  Shea,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  Hutmacher  plant  at  Quincy,  and  will  soon  be  turning 
out  pavers. 

Harrison  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  capital  of  $6,000.  A.  M.  Harrison  is 
interested. 

Phillipsburg  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  by  Frank  Wigton  and  others,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000. 

E.  D.  Pugh,  receiver  for  Nolan  &  Madden,  Rushville,  Ind., 
writes  that  their  brick  and  tile  machine  trade  is  unusually 
good  this  spring. 

The  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  announces  a  re¬ 
moval  of  their  offices  on  the  1st  of  May  to  Suite  1149-1151  new 
Marquette  Building,  where,  besides  showing  then-  usual  fine 


samples  of  plain  and  ornamental  pressed  brick,  they  can  point 
to  the  entire  Marquette  court,  which  is  faced  to  its  sixteenth 
story  with  Tiffany  enameled  brick.  They  will  be  pleased  to 

have  members  of  the  craft  pay  them  a  visit  when  in  that  city. 

\ 

John  Hunt,  of  Deer  Lake,  Mich,  has  leased  the  Morgan 
brickyard  at  Boyne  City,  that  State,  with  a  view  of  operating 
the  same  this  season. 

If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got  in  the  way  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  consult  our  Wanted, 
For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 

W.  H.  Hoover,  LaPorte,  Ind.,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
says  he  started  work  on  his  yard  May  4,  and  that  the  prospects 
are  fair  for  a  good  season. 

J.  D.  Carbaugh  has  leased  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Paving 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.’s  plant,  and  expects  to  have  it  in  full  oper¬ 
ation  in  a  very  short  time. 

P.  J.  &  W.  Enright  have  fitted  up  thef  brickyard  formerly 
owned  by  Bush  &  Enright  at  Chicopee,  near  Willimansett, 
Mass.,  and  will  run  same  this  season. 

The  brick  and  tileyard  of  J.  A.  Close,  at  Woodstock,  Ont., 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  the  29th  ult.  The  loss  will 
amount  to  about  $3,000;  no  insurance. 

The  firm  of  Fell  &  Baker,  brick  manufacturers,  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  been  dissolved,  Mr.  Baker  retaining  possession  of  the 
yard,  which  will  not  be  started  up  for  some  little  time. 

The  Oudin  &  Bergman  Fire  Clay  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  desire  to  purchase  a  second-hand  four- 
mold  dry  press,  also  a  repress,  one  wet  pan  and  one  dry  pan. 

Abe  D.  Green,  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  wants  to  purchase  some 
good  vitrified  brick  for  paving  sidewalks.  He  says  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  brick  works  this  season  excel  those  of  three  years  past. 

A  cyclone  passed  over  the  town  of  Utica,  Ill.,  on  the  4th 
and  destroyed  all  of  the  clay  sheds  and  about  one-third  of  the 
main  building  of  the  Utica  Sewer  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.’s 
plant. 

G.  D.  Palfrey,  Franklin,  La.,  writes  that  he  would  like  to 
communicate  with  parties  who  can  give  him  information  in 
regard  to  lime  kilns  best  adapted  to  burning  very  fine  lime 
shells. 

One  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturing  plants  in  the  State, 
the  Winslow  Brick  Works,  at  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire  the  9th  inst.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
$100,000. 

The  Union  Brick  Works,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  have  been  award¬ 
ed  the  contract  of  furnishing  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
with  2,200,000  brick  for  the  completion  of  the  great  Stampede 
tunnel  in  the  Cascades. 

The  Hercules  Brick  Machine  Co.,  of  New  York  city,  has 
been  organized  by  R.  A.  Willett  and  Israel  Cook,  of  Brooklyn. 
The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  and  will  manu¬ 
facture  brick  machines. 

Our  correspondent  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  writes  that  all 
the  brick  works  in  that  vicinity  are  busy  at  present,  some  of 
them  so  much  so  that  they  are  running  night  and  day.  The 
Perth  Amboy  plant  has  just  taken  an  order  for  250,000  front 
brick,  but  to  offset  this  the  pressers  in  their  terra  cotta  de¬ 
partment  have  gone  out  on  a  strike,  but,  as  the  difference  is 
but  a  small  one,  it  is  probable  it  will  be  adjusted  without 
serious  difficulty. 

F.  A.  Ivreiger,  President  of  the  Livingston  Fire  Clay  and 
Brick  Co.,  writes  that  they  have  an  extensive  and  very  valu¬ 
able  deposit  of  fire  clay  near  Helena,  Mont.,  which  they  are 
unable  to  utilize  as  effectively  as  they  would  like  to  do,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  capital.  There  is  a  large  local  market  for  fire 
brick,  etc.,  and  a  modern  plant  would  prove  very  profitable. 
Any  of  our  readers  desiring  to  invest  in  that  line  will  be  given 
full  particulars.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  their  clay: 
Sample  No.  1— Moisture,  6.9;  alumina,  20.3;  iron  oxide,  1.8; 
lime,  .00;  silica,  70.5;  sodium,  .00;  potassium,  .00;  magnesia, 
trace.  The  moisture  was  estimated  as  hygroscopic. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  report  the  following  sales:  One  Bu- 
cyrus  steam  tunnel  dryer  to  J.  Switzer,  Helena,  Mont.  To  A. 
Steiger’s  Sons,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  one  dry  pan,  two  wet  pans,  two 
brick  machines,  two  cutting  tables,  one  Eagle  repress,  one  pug 
mill,  twenty  shapes  of  ornamental  dies.  This  machinery  will 
be  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  hollow 
ware,  the  patents  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  fireproofing  and  encaustic 
tiling.  Mr.  Louis  Steiger,  of  the  California  firm,  last  fall 
made  a  complete  tour  of  investigation  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  investigating  machinery  and  process  of 

[continued  on  page  624.] 
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A  Side  Cut. 


TO  TUB  BJRICK  FKA.TBRNITY, 


HAS  been  found  from  experience  that  the  rotating  cutter  is  the  correct  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  to  build  an  Automatic  End  Cut  Brick  Table  for  every  day  contin¬ 
uous  use.  This  being  a  fact,  undoubtedly  a  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Cutter 
designed  on  the  same  principle  must  be  most  desirable.  We  have  refrained  from 
building  a  side  cut  automatic  cutting  table  in  the  past  for  the  reason  that  we 
were  sure  that  a  Rotating  Side  cut  Automatic  Cutting  Table  would  be  designed. 
It  has,  and  here  it  is.  We  beg  you  to  make  a  close  inspection 
of  Cunningham’s  Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Table,  which  is  very  similar  in  design 
to  the  now  favorably  well-known  and  world-renowned  End  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Cutter.  It  is  a 
rotating  cutter  with  eight  rocker  arms  each  carrying  a  wire,  which  is  caused  to  pass  through  the 
bar  of  clay  by  a  stationary  cam.  The  severed  brick  are  delivered  on  edge  to  the  off-bearing 
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belts  which  separates  the  brick,  insuring  perfect  ends  and  one  perfect  face  on  each  brick.  The 
cutting  device  is  driven  by  the  bar  of  clay,  giving  it  a  continuous  motion,  dispensing  with  re¬ 
ciprocating  movements  complicated  clutches,  palls,  ratchets,  springs,  weights,  etc.,  which  require 
attention  and  repair  bills.  This  cutting  device  like  our  other  machinery,  comprises  simplicity, 
strength,  beauty  and  originality. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

CATALOG  FREE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


manufacture,  and  after  due  deliberation  decided  upon  the  Frey- 
Sheckler  machinery  as  his  choice.  The  firm  of  A.  Steiger’s 
Sons  has  been  established  for  thirty  years,  and  their  success 
is  certainly  assured  in  being  able  to  secure  machinery  of  such 
high  grade  and  reputation. 

The  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  at  Glen  Car¬ 
bon,  111.,  which  was  burned  the  14th  of  April,  will,  so  a  corre¬ 
spondent  informs  us,  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

The  St.  Louis  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a 
new  firm  recently  organized  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  As  indicated 
by  their  name,  they  will  manufacture  vitrified  paving  brick. 

If  in  cleaning  up  your  yard,  preparatory  to  starting  up  for 
the  season,  you  have  thrown  out  some  needless  machinery,  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  by  an  “ad.”  in  our  For  Sale 
columns. 

Henry  Hanson,  an  employe  at  the  Wisconsin  Red  Pressed 
Brick  Co.’s  yard,  at  Menominee,  Wis.,  slipped  into  a  clay¬ 
grinding  machine,  and  before  the  machine  could  be  stopped 
one  of  his  legs  was  cut  off. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Son,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  report  an  increase  in 
business,  having  had  to  double  their  force  of  workmen,  and 
are  running  night  and  day  to  fill  their  orders.  They  ship  as 
high  as  three  outfits  some  days. 

Charles  Lofgren,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  purchased  an 
old  brick  plant  at  Ackley,  la.,  and  will  remodel  same,  equip¬ 
ping  it  with  latest  improved  machinery,  preparatory  to  putting 
the  plant  in  operation  at  an  early  date. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Chicago  have  just  had  an¬ 
other  bout  with  striking  employes,  who  demanded  an  increase 
in  wages,  but  failed  to  get  it,  and  after  a  few  days  of  idleness 
and  confusion  returned  to  work  at  the  old  rate. 

Medric  Lamoris,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Montague,  Mass., 
died  from  asphyxiation  the  Gth  inst.  Mr.  Lamoris  was  stop¬ 
ping  at  Brosseau’s  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.,  and,  being  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  gas,  blew  it  out  before  retiring. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  plant  of  the  Sharpsburg 
Brick  and  Stone  Co.,  near  Sumner,  Pa.  The  fire  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  night  watchman  in  the  engine  room,  and  by  hard 
work  was  extinguished  before  any  material  damage  was  done. 

Many  brick  plants  have  been  overhauled  and  put  in  order 
for  the  coming  season.  As  a  result  many  good  machines  have 
been  replaced  with  those  of  larger  capacity.  Don’t  throw  them 
away  or  cart  to  the  scrap  pile,  but  sell  them  through  an  "ad.” 
in  the  For  Sale  columns. 

Conley  &  Wolfe  Improved  Kiln  Co.,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  advise  us 
that  they  are  quite  busy.  Among  others,  they  have  recently 
put  up  a  kiln  at  Hawarden,  Neb.,  and  one  at  Norfolk.  They 
close  their  communication  by  saying:  “We  receive  a  great 
many  inquiries  through  your  valuable  journal.” 

The  death  of  John  B.  Thomas,  a  brick  manufacturer  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  occurred  at  his  home  in  that  city  the  23d  ult. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a  young  man,  being  in  his  thirty-fourth  year, 
but  had  been  more  than  usually  successful  iu  all  of  his  under¬ 
takings,  and  had  acquired  considerable  property. 

The  Norwood  Park  (O.)  Brick  Co.,  which  is  putting  up  a 
larger  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  building  brick, 
has  purchased  a  six-mould  Ross-Keller  brick  machine  on 
which  to  make  their  fancy  and  front  brick.  They  expect  to 

have  their  product  ready  for  the  market  by  June  1. 

• 

Charles  W.  Thompson,  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  is  experimenting 
with  some  clay  recently  discovered.  His  faith  in  the  clay  is 
so  great  that  he  is  now  preparing  to  burn  a  kiln  of  60,000, 
brick  made  from  same.  If  it  proves  successful  he  will  take 
steps  at  once  toward  the  erection  of  a  large  modern  brick  plant. 

Charles  Merrick,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Syracuse, 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty 
years.  Mr.  Merrick  was  known  to  our  readers  as  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Merrick  Brothers,  who  had  manufactured  brick 
in  Syracuse  sixty  years.  By  his  death  the  city  of  Syracuse 
loses  an  honored  citizen. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va., 
have  purchased  the  plant  of  Cunningham  &  Taylor  at  that 
place.  This,  in  connection  with  their  other  plants,  gives  them 
a  river  frontage  of  one  and  one-quarter  miles.  Their  plant  at 
Rocky  Side,  recently  burned,  is  now  ready  for  operation.  The 
buildings  have  been  made  fire-proof. 


Mr.  Frey,  Jr.,  has  just  completed  the  plans  and  drawings 
for  a  new  plant  for  the  Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  outfit  having  been  awarded  the  Bonnot  Co.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  model  paving  brick  plant  of  thb  country.  It 
will  be  built  entirely  of  brick  and  iron,  and  will  not  require 
insurance,  as  there  will  be  nothing  to  burn. 

We  are  informed  that  last  week  the  well-known  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  Brush  &  Schmidt,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  visited  Canton 
to  test  the  new  double  auger  machine.  After  an  exhaustive 
trial  on  blocks  1814x9,  it  was  put  on  brick,  and  made  forty- 
eight  per  minute  with  but  sixty-two  revolutions  of  the  pulley 
and  the  expenditure  of  9  9-10  horse  power,  without  a  trace  of 
lamination.  Of  course  they  left  their  order  for  one,  besides 
ordering  a  lot  of  attachments.  The  Bonnot  Co.’s  new  cata¬ 
logue  is  ready  for  circulation,  and  describes  fully  their  large 
line  of  machinery. 

The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago^  are  now  busily  en¬ 
gaged  building  3,000  horse  power  Standard  water  tube  safety 
boilers  for  the  North  Chicago  Street  Railway  Co.’s  new  power 
plant,  at  Hawthorne  avenue  and  Hobbie  street.  The  street 
railway  people  are  priding  themselves  on  making  this  the 
model  power  plant  of  their  lines,  and  their  selection  of  the 
Standard  boiler  certainly  leaves  no  room  for  disappointment. 
Among  recent  orders  received  by  the  L.  B.  M.  Co.  for  the  Stand¬ 
ard  are  Fabacher  Brothers’  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.,  150  horse 
power;  Martin  &  YanOven,  Harperville,  Ill.,  100  horse  power, 
and  the  city  of  Independence,  la.,  200  horse  power. 

The  Anderson  (Ind.)  Evening  Telegram  of  the  2d  inst.  con¬ 
tains  an  extended  notice  of  a  new  soft  mud  brick  machine,  the 
invention  of  John  Ivinkaid,  of  that  city,  which  the  Telegram 
says  is  a  marvel  of  simplicity,  and  combines  several  important 
features  that  give  it  great  capacity  as  well  as  strength  and 
durability.  Mr.  Ivinkaid  was  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  and  has,  there¬ 
fore,  had  an  extended  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
machinery.  He  has  made  arrangements  for  the  manufacture 
of  his  machine  at  Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  with  a  company  having 
extensive  machine  shops  and  all  the  other  necessary  facilities 
for  the  work. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  on  page  646  of  this 
issue.  The  Bonnot  Company  have  manufactured  heretofore 
the  largest  line  of  pottery  machinery,  and  are  now  evidently 
endeavoring  to  surpass  in  the  line  of  brick  and  tile  machinery. 
Since  last  fall  the  well-known  designers  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  F.  E.  Frey  &  Son,  have  been  busy  getting  up  four  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  brick  machines,  two  of  which  we  illustrate — 
cutting  tables  of  the  latest  designs  and  improved  represses,  as 
well  as  the  preparatory  machinery.  The  Bonnot  Co.  have  also 
added  to  their  force  Mr.  John  O.  Ludlum,  who  was  for  many 
years  superintendent  for  E.  M.  Freese,  of  Gabon,  O.  They 
write  us  that  they  are  determined  to  reach  as  near  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder  in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of  claywoi’k- 
ing  machinery  as  possible,  and  it  looks  as  though,  with  the 
above  array  of  talent,  it  is  not  an  empty  boast. 

Among  other  sales,  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  report  to  us  that 
of  a  dryer  to  the  Norwood  Park  Co.,  Norwood,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
a  steam  power  Eagle  repress  to  the  Minerva  Paving  Brick  Co., 
of  Minerva,  O.;  also  one  to  the  Mclnnes  Brick  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  a  Bucyrus  automatic  side-cutting 
table  to  the  A.  O.  Jones  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.;  a  special  Giant  machine  to  the  Anderson  &  Barr  Clay 
Co.,  of  Streator,  Ill.;  a  No.  2  Giant  to  Steep  &  Washburn,  of 
Morris,  111.;  an  Eagle  repress  to  the  Olney  Paving  Brick  and 
Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Olney,  111.;  also  one  to  Dtt  Bros., 
of  Springfield,  Ill.;  one  to  Harris  Bros.  &  Lane,  of  Zanesville, 
O.;  a  9-foot  dry  pan  to  the  Green  Lake  Granite  Co.,  of  Utley, 
Wis.;  to  Barnard  F.  Weber,  of  Chicago,  one  dry  pan,  two  Eagle 
represses  and  two  No.  8  compound  crushers;  one  brick  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  Mt.  Leonard  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Mt.  Leonard,  Mo.; 
one  tile  machine  to  Ivleymeyer  &  Ivlute,  of  Henderson,  Ivy.;  to 
M.  A.  Mines,  of  Emerson,  Neb.,  one  improved  brick  machine, 
one  cutting  table,  50  horse  power  engine  and  boiler,  one  dis¬ 
integrator,  as  well  as  pulleys,  belting,  shafting,  etc.;  to  the 
R.  H.  Savage  Brick  Co.,  of  Reading  Pa.,  one  No.  2  Bucyrus 
Giant  machine,  one  Bucyrus  side-cut  automatic  table,  one  No.  7 
compound  crusher,  one  pug  mill,  one  Bucyrus  steam  tunnel 
dryer,  also  pulleys,  belting,  shafting,  and  various  shaped  dies 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick;  one  Bucyrus  steam  tunnel  dryer 
to  the  Streator  Tile  Works,  of  Streator,  Ill.;  one  repress  to  the 
American  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Co.,  of  Mineral  Point,  O.;  one 
hundred  cars  to  the  Sioux  City  Starch  Co.,  of  Sioux  City,  la., 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  starch.  The  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.  state  that  all  these  sales  have  been  made  recently,  and 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  an  indorsement  of  the  merits  of 
their  machinery. 
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FOR  free  distribution  to 
all  who  apply,  the 
Brickmakers’  Library,  Vol.  I,  “SCREENING  CLAY;” 
Vol.  II,  “FIoppers  and  Feeders,”  now  ready. 


We  Publish 


WC  Make  only  successful  ma- 

chine  for  storing  and  au¬ 
tomatically  feeding  a  constant  uniform  stream 
of  pulverized  clay  to  Pug  Mill  or  Dry  Press. 


STEEL  wire  brushes  and 
tempered  steel  scrapers 


Watch  for  our  New  Power  Repress  Next  Month 


809  Cuyahoga 
Building, 
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DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 


The  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  is  now  floating  along  on 
high  tide  with  big  orders.  One  just  received  for  a  $300,000 
job  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  making  the  boys  happy,  many  of  whom 
work  far  into  the  night,  and  some  of  them  on  Sundays.  The 
brickmaking  branch  of  this  plant  has  almost  vanished.  It 
was  once  a  beehive  of  industry  in  this  line. 

A  flying  trip  to  South  River  to-day  found  the  red  brick 
men  pumping  their  pits  clear  of  water,  getting  ready  for  the 
spring  opening.  The  American  Enameled  Brick  Co.  are  mak¬ 
ing  some  very  fair  samples  of  brick. 

All  the  plants  here  are  running  except  the  Staten  Island 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.  A  receiver  has  been  asked  for  for 
this  plant,  and  I  am  informed  one  has  been  appointed.  The 
trouble  at  this  plant  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  gives  employment 
to  many  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  receiver  will  pull  it 
out  of  its  present  difficulty  and  keep  the  wheels  moving. 

In  reading  the  Convention  number  of  the  Clay-Worker  I 
notice  many  comments  regarding  poor  foundations  for  brick 
pavements.  This  proves  what  I  claimed  in  one  of  my  letters 
written,  I  believe,  from  Butler,  Pa.,  in  which  I  advanced  the 
theory  that  if  the  foundation  was  improperly  laid  trouble 
would  be  forthcoming,  and  the  brick  would  be  condemned  as 
no  good.  My  time  is  so  limited  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
read  the  full  report  carefully,  so  I  am  unable  to  make  any  more 
comments  on  it  at  present,  though  I  may  add  this,  that  your 
picture  of  President  Eggers  is  a  perfect  one  as  I  remember 
him  some  seven  years  ago,  when  I  visited  his  yard  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  burning  with  oil.  He  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  such  a  fine  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows  as  your  pictures  depict  your  members  to  be.  By  the  way, 
if  that  surplus  in  the  treasury  bothers  Treasurer  Sibley  any,  I 
will  agree  to  take  care  of  it,  and  will  not  charge  him  anything 
for  the  trouble. 

Red  brick  are  passing  up  the  sound  daily  for  New  York 
and  vicinity.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago. 

All  the  common  brickyards  are  now  in  full  operation,  and 
new  brick  will  be  in  the  market  by  May  20.  During  the  last 
ten  days  prices  have  gone  off  somewhat.  They  were  $4  at 
kilns;  now  $2.25.  There  are  many  buildings  under  way  in  the 
East,  and  no  doubt  this  will  cause  a  demand  and  stiffen  prices. 

The  Edward  Feriuan  Co.,  at  South  River,  N.  J.,  now  use  a 
steam  shovel  to  dig  their  clay,  loading  on  car  4 y2  cubic  feet  in 
exactly  40  seconds.  This  does  away  with  thirty  men,  which 
no  doubt  is  a  handsome  saving  to  the  company. 

The  strike  at  Spa  Springs  plant  was  settled,  and  smoke  is 
again  flying  from  the  many  stacks.  I  understand  the  receiver 
is  paying  the  men  every  two  weeks  for  present  labor,  and  cut¬ 
ting  down  old  accounts  some  each  day. 

’Tis  rumored  on  our  streets  that  the  Isaacs  Hollow  Brick 
Works,  situated  about  tAvo  miles  up  the  Raritan  river,  has 
changed  hands,  and  will  be  run  by  parties  well  known  in 
brick  circles. 

All  the  plants  here  are  busy  as  bees  at  present,  and  we  hope 
they  AVill  continue  so.  W.  R.  O. 

EQUIPPED  FOR  TESTING  CLAYS. 

The  new  buildings  recently  erected  by  the  Frey-Sheckler 
Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  have  been  found,  on  their  completion,  to 
be  inadequate  for  their  wants  and  business  capacity.  They 
are  now  constructing  a  new  foundry  and  neAv  clay-testing  de¬ 
partment,  Avhich  latter  will  be  replete  Avith  machinery  of  all 
kinds  for  the  successful  manipulation  of  all  natures  of  clay. 
The  clay-testing  department  will  contain  a  small  steam  tunnel 
dryer,  as  well  as  small  continuous  up  and  down-draft  burning 
kilns,  it  is  the  intention  of  this  well-known  firm  to  be  able  to 
determine,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  process  through 
Avhich  any  clay  should  go  in  order  to  be  made  up  into  mer¬ 
chantable  products.  They  also  have  employed  an  analytical 
chemist  for  the  purpose  of  chemically  analyzing  clays  Avheu 


parties  so  desire  it.  Besides  the  new  foundry  and  clay-testing 
department,  smaller  buildings  are  erecting  for  the  storage  of 
merchandise,  fuel,  coke,  sand,  patterns,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  neAv 
power  house,  which  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  200  horse  power 
Corliss  engine  and  boiler  to  operate  the  entire  plant.  These 
new  buildings  are  being  constructed  entirely  of  holloAV  building 
blocks,  Avhose  surfaces  are  ornamented  in  various  designs, 
such  ornamentation  being  applied  to  the  blocks  by  a  mechan¬ 
ism  in  control  absolutely  by  the  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  The  build¬ 
ing  blocks  are  manufactured  by  the  Ohio  HoIIoav  Building 
Block  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  and  are  excellent  examples  of  modern 
art  and  machinery  in  the  working  of  clay. 

TURNING  LOSS  TO  PROFIT. 

The  Ontario  Paving  Brick  Co.’s  works,  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
Avas  completely  destroyed  by  fire  Saturday  evening,  April  27.. 
1S95.  The  company  had  a  small  amount  of  insurance.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  a  lot  of  new  Penfield  machinery  had  not  been  unloaded 
from  the  cars.  Had  the  fire  happened  tAvo  days  later  the  ma¬ 
chinery  Avould  have  been  in  the  building.  The  company  at 
once  decided  to  rebuild  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  employed 
Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  draft  the  plan  for  the 
new  works.  These  they  received  May  8,  and  begun  at  once 
the  erecting  of  the  buildings.  The  main  building  will  be  of 
AA’ood,  GOxSO  feet.  The  engine  and  boiler  house  Avill  be  30x40 
feet,  built  of  brick,  and  detached  from  the  main  building.  The 
dryer  will  be  00x100  feet.  Work  will  soon  be  begun,  and  a 
large  plant  of  Eudaly’s  down-draft  kilns  will  be  erected.  The 
plant  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  near  West  To¬ 
ronto  Junction,  where  they  have  a  fine  body  of  red  clay.  The 
shale  for  pavers  will  be  brought  by  rail  from  the  shale  beds, 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  works.  Before  the  fire  two 
small  kilns  of  pavers  had  been  made  from  this  shale,  samples 
of  Avhich  were  submitted  to  the  Toronto  civil  engineer  for  in- 
spection.  These  brick,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  most 
severe  tests,  Avere  accepted,  in  fact,  were  highly  recommended 
as  suitable  material  for  paving  the  streets  of  Toronto. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  neAv  plant,  which  Avill 
doubtless  be  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  .Tune.  Toronto  lias 
many  miles  of  streets  requiring  paving,  and  now  that  suitable 
materials  for  vitrified  brick  have  been  found  near  at  hand, 
work  Avill  be  commenced  on  the  streets  as  soon  as  the  brick 
can  be  had. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  the  paving  brick  manufacturer 
to  note  from  month  to  month  the  conquests  being  made  by 
street  paving  brick.  Now  that  the  war  is  being  waged  in  Can¬ 
ada,  we  promise  mu-  brethren  of  the  States  to  occupy  the 
territory  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  Once  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  streets  of  this  country,  the  good  judgment  of  our 
people  will  doubtless  make  it  easy  to  hold  the  fort.  O.  N.  T. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Green  Bay,  Duck  Creek  and  De 
Pere,  Wis.,  have  organized  an  exchange,  and  hereafter  all  the 
brick  produced  in  that  vicinity  will  be  controlled  by  Mr.  F. 
Hurlbut,  of  Green  Bay. 


FOR  SALE— One  40  horse  power  center  crank  engine,  12x16  cylinder,  in 
good  order.  Also  36  iron  bound  brick  molds,  size  834x4Gx2}4  all 
sound,  $1  each.  [4tf  d]  C.  J.  HOLMAN  &  BRO.,  Seargents  Bluff,  la 

WANTED  SITUATION  as  foreman  by  sober  man,  16  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business  or  as  burner.  Can  burn  with  coal,  wood  or 
oil,  up  or  down-draft  kilns.  Can  give  good  references.  Address, 

51c  BOX  35,  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

WANTED— A  second  hand  stiff  clay  mold  brick  machine.  A  Whit- 
t  aker  machine  preferred  or  any  other  good  mold  machine.  Address 
5  1c  E.  A.,  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 

SITUATION  WANTED— Modeler,  first  class,  with  thorough  architec¬ 
tural  knowledge,  experienced  in  mold  making,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  Terra  Cotta  manufacturing,  well  up 
in  drawing,  wants  position.  Excellent  reference  and  testimonial.  Age 
32;  single.  Address,  K.  H.  G.,  320  East  42nd  St.,  New’York. 

5  1  dm 


rj'AHE  undersigned  furnishes  plans,  estimates  and  services  for  the  latest 
1  improved  single  track  tunnel  steam  brick  and  tile  dryer.  I  will 
equip  same,  or  parties  can  furnish  cars,  rails,  pipes,  themselves.  Also 
plans  for  sale,  of  the  Standard  down-draft,  stack  kiln.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  [5  1  d]  L.  P.  BATLEFELD,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
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No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 
All  perfect  goods 
Thorough  Regu 
lation  of  heat. 
Output  uniform 
as  to  time  and 
quality. 


T!!f.  Columbian  Pottery 

ifc  and  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  Paving  brick  and 
glazing. 

Full  information  on  application. 

COLOMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO..  CHICAGO,  ^ 


>■£1* 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


PATENT  STEEL  P1USIC  WIRE. 

Paterson,  IS.  J. 


J.  SPITZ, 


Manufactures  a  brand  of  music  wire 
ESPECIALL  PREPARED  for  BRICK  HAN- 
UFACTURERS.'  It  Is  very  hard,  very  tough  and 
very  smooth.  Send  for  prices  and  samples. 


DO  NOT  BUY  A. 


[FOUNDED  1879] 


SqftTlay  BRICK  MACHINE 


Send  for  Photo. 


Until  Von  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ETre'Rrick,  Fill 


IRE  CLAY  and 
IRE  CLAY  TILES. 


Sewer  Pipe  all  Sizes. 

We  keep  a  large  assortment  tire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 

EVENS  A-  HOWARD, 

920  Market  Street,  ....  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


U-T’OMATM  eiJ 


0 


CoNSTRlIr0^  isl  ^  75.000  HORSE  POWER 

\Alle/  Iron  works  WilliamsportPenna.U.S.a 


Save  Coal 
Make  Money 


Hour 

33  1-3  Per  Cent 


FOR  8 ALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 
ttSr* Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


fFJYOU  WANT  a  competent  and  practical 
brickmaker  to  manage  your  factory  ad- 
dress  BUCKEYE. 

5  t  „  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Monarch  soft  mud  brick 
press,  good  as  new;  no  better  machine 
made.  Address  WARTHORST  &  CO., 

5  t  d  Massilon,  O. 

11^  OR  SALE  CHEAP — One  Grand  auto- 
matic  soft  mud  machine,  rack  and 
io.000  pallets,  also  pug  mill.  Address 
4  2c  BOX  2225,  care  Clay- Worker. 

.  SALE— Grand  automatic  soft  clay 
-  brick  machine,  almost  as  good  as  new. 
\Vill  sell  for  $100  cash. 

4  2c  BOX  6440,  care  Clay- Worker. 

Ij1  SALE— One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 

one  stiff  mud  brick  machine;  both  in 
good  repair.  Will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash 
Address  MICHAEL, 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

<  ITUATION  WANTED-As  manager  or 
kJ  superintendent  of  paving,  dry  pressed 
or  common  stiff  clay  works;  thoroughly 
qualified ;  reference  unquestionable;  extend¬ 
ed  experience.  Address 
3  1  d  BOX  42,  care  Clay-Worker. 

Ip  C>R  SALE — One  “Raymond”  brick  re¬ 
press;  one  Brewer  clay  crusher  and 
stone  separator,  used  only  thirty  days  in 
perfect  condition.  Bargain  for  cash  buy¬ 
ers.  <<y  Q  ” 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — Situation  as  manager  or  fore- 
man  by  a  thorough,  practical  man. 
well  understand  machinery  and  kilns  of 
ail  kinds.  Good  references  from  large  brick 
and  tile  works.  w.  T.  C. 

5  1  c _ Care  Clay-Worker. 

SALE— Two  second-hand  pug  mills 
in  good  order;  one  second-hand  Pen- 
field  horizontal  soft  mud  brick  macnine 
Will  be  sold  very  cheap.  Address 

MARION  BRICK  WORKS, 

5  1  d  Marion,  Ind. 


Ip  OR  SALE — One  four-mould  double  pres¬ 
sure  Andrus  dry  clay  press,  as  good 
as  new,  thoroughly  overhauled,  with  two 
good  mould  boxes.  Price,  $2,800.  Address 

BRICK  PRESS, 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  manager  for 
sewer  pipe  and  brick  works.  Must 
be  bright  at  the  business,  and  able  to  sell 
and  collect,  if  necessary.  Best  of  reference 
required.  Small  salary  given.  Address 
LAYTON  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

512  pm  McKeesport,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Brickyard  in  city 
of  20,000  population.  Complete  outfit, 
Chief  machine,  gasoline  engine,  horses, 
wagons,  carts,  etc.  Good  brick  made  and 
splendid  trade  established.  A  good  open¬ 
ing  to  right  man.  Address  SIPHER, 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — Several  Martin  steam  power 
brick  machines,  completely  overhauled 
and  in  first-class  condition.  Have  been  re¬ 
modeled,  and  can  be  seen  at  factory  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Address 

THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MA- 
5  1  d  1  CHINE  MFG.  CO. 

17  OR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— One  Brew¬ 
er  two-mould  semi-dry  pressed  brick 
machine  and  two  Whittaker  two-mould 
semi-dry  pressed  brick  machines,  all  in  Al 
condition,  good  as  new.  Address  or  call  on 
W.  B.  Davison,  superintendent 

ILLINOIS  VALLEY  CLAY  CO., 

5  4  d  Twin  Bluffs,  near  Ottumwa,  Ill. 

11  OR  SALE— Brick  yard  and  plant,  finely 
located  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  Capacity,  75,- 
000  brick  per  day.  Well  equipped  with  all 
necessary  machinery,  tools,  trucks,  etc. ; 
Corliss  engine;  only  one  gear  in  use;  Cham¬ 
bers  machine,  Boyd  press  brick  machine, 
three  patent  kilns,  all  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion  and  under  cover.  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  ED,” 

5 1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE.  One  F.  D.  Cummer  Son  &  Co. 

Clay  Dryer,  No. 4.  In  good  order.  Only  been  in 
use  a  few  months.  Messenger  &  Raney, 

3  tf  d  Fairfield,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE.  One  Brewer  Tile  Machine.  Also 
entire  tilemakers  outfit  at  Melvin,  Ill.,  which 
may  be  operated  there  or  removed  therefrom. 

Edgar  M.  Heafer, 

3  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill 

- — - ■# 

FOR  SALE — One  Potts  horizontal  stock 
brick  machine;  one  Carnell  machine, 
complete;  both  comparatively  new.  Address 
LOCK  BOX  No.  87, 

6  1  d  1  Lancaster,  Pa. 


\\T  ANTED— Situation  by  a  man  as  su- 
VV  perintendent  or  foreman  in  fire,  pav¬ 
ing  or  building  brick.  Have  handled  all 
kinds  of  kilns.  Good  references.  Address 
51c  HONEST,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  VERY  CHEAP— First-class  brick 
plant  35,000  daily  capacity,  best  distribut¬ 
ing  point  in  Western  Iowa,  good  established 
shipping  trade.  Must  be  sold  at  once.  Satis¬ 
factory  reasons  given.  Address 
4  tfjd  Bank,  care  Clay -Worker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  or 
head  burner  by  man  experienced  in 
the  manufacture  of  dry  pressed,  stiff  and 
soft  mud  bricks,  and  burning  of  same  in 
down-draft,  up-draft  and  continuous  kilns. 
Best  references.  Address  A.  A.  T., 

51c  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent 
or  foreman  by  a  practical  man  in  fire 
brick,  common  and  pressed  brick,  soft  mud, 
stiff  mud  or  dry  clay  process;  an  expert  in 
the  manufacture  and  burning  of  vitrified 
street-paving  brick  from  shale.  Address 
4  1c  BOX  38,  care  of  Clay- Worker. 


OR  SALE— Less  than  one-half  price,  one 
'  five-mold  Triumph  press,  one  nine-foot 
Eagle  pan,  engine,  boiler,  shafting,  pulleys, 
etc.,  all  complete,  but  little  used  and  as 
good  as  new.  Would  sell  press  and  pan  to¬ 
gether.  Big  bargain  if  taken  complete.  Ad¬ 
dress 

4  tf  5  p  BOX  39,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  splendidly  equipped  dry 
press  brick  plant  in  New  England.  An 
abundance  of  good  clay  and  excellent  rail¬ 
road  facilities,  and  large  market  within 
easy  reach.  A  good  opportunity  for  anyone 
desiring  interest  in  a  first-class  pressed 
brick  works.  For  terms  and  reasons  for 
selling,  etc.,  address 

4  3d  ALICE,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— Four  brick  machines 
in  good  working  order,  one  Eagle  brick 
machine  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  per  day, 
one  Henry  Martin  machine  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  20,000,  one  Old  Reliable  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  10,000,  and  one  hand  re¬ 
press  with  10,000  daily  capacity.  Or  will  sell 
two  brickyards  comnlete,  with  sheds  and 
pallets  for  160,000  brick,  trucks,  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  carts  and  tools  of  ah  kinds. 

CUMBERLAND,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 
43d  bm 


PARTNER  WANTED-With  125,000  cash  to 
take  one-half  interest  in  well  equipped 
plant  for  dry  press  and  stifl'mud  brick.  Capac¬ 
ity  of  dry  press  20,000  per  day;  capacity  of  stiff 
mud  machine  25,000  per  day  all  in  successful 
operation.  Excellent  trade,  both  water  and 
railroad  facilities,  abundance  of  clay  which 
burns  a  bright  red.  The  plant  is  situated  in 
a  rapidly  improving  town  in  Louisiana  and 
the  demand  for  the  material  is  in  advance  of 
the  supply.  Address  Paying  Investment, 

2s  tf  d  Care  “Clay-Worker.” 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works  of  this  City  and  have  for  sale  the  en¬ 
gine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys,  belting, 
brick  machines,  disintegrators,  screens  and 
elevators,  pipes,  doors  and  frames,  bearings 
and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up  four  complete 
kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers,  brick  trucks, 
wheel  barrows,  and  about  5,000  feet  of  light 
rails  and  miscellaneous  tools.  We  will  sell  the 
entire  plant,  whole,  or  in  part.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  if  you  need  anything  in  the  above 
line  and  we  will  give  you  low  prices.  Address 
Schoellhorn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Vandalia  Line  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  to  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the 
National  Educational  meeting  in  July. 
See  that  your  tickets  read  via  this  line. 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 


One  Horse  Power.  Capacity  12,000,  10,500  and  6,000 
per  day.  Least  requirements  necessary.  Trucks  and 
moulds  furnished.  All  machines  set  up  and  started,  pur¬ 
chasers  are  not  required  to  pay  for  them  until  they  do 
good  work.  For  particulars  address 

A.  E.  BIGELOW,  Spaulding,  Ill. 


OUR 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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GHPPIPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  nACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

rianager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.  N.  Y. 


FACTS.  •!<!*• 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as,it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Somethin?  New.  Look  it  Up. 


IMPROVE  your  fac= 
*  tories  by  getting 
the  [best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

Inquire  for  the 


VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  machin* 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip* 
tion  and  prices.  .  . 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan. 


The  TURNER,  VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO.. 


We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps. 

(LOTJID’S  PATE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOBBtNGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  is  a  Fact 

That  the  most  extensive  line 
of  Fire  Brick  made  in  the 
West  is  made  at 

FULTON,  MO. 

Fidelity  Fire  Brick  &  Fuel  Go. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:~219  Washington  St. 


COILOIEEIIF'IO  . 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


Patent  Brick* 
Squaring  Device. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  favor.  Any 
brickmaker  running  a  pallet  system  yard 
can  appreciate  its  merits.  This  device  is 
used  to  square  face  of  brick  when  the 
mud  runs  soft.  A  good,  smart  boy  or 
man  can  square  20,000  brick  or  more  per 
day,  assuring  good  shape  in  kiln.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  on  the  market. 

For  further  information  address 

GARDNER  &  DODGE, 

Box  97.  Brightwood,  Mass. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

Architectural  Drawing  and  Designing; 
Mechanics;  Mechanical  Drawing; Bit c- 
tricity;  Iron  Work;  Steam  Engineer¬ 
ing  (Stationary,  Marine,  Locomotive) 
Railroad,  Bridge  and  Municipal  En¬ 
gineering;  Plumbing;  Heating;  Min 
ing;  Prospecting;  English  Branches 
Courses  begin  with  Arithmetic. 
Send  for  free  circular,  stating  sub¬ 
ject  you  wish  to  study, 


The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 


Scranton,  Pa. 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 


For  Burning;  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 


Muffled  Kilns  for  Terra  Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

V\/E  have  had  many  years  experience  in 
''  building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 

F.  HUNDT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VANDUZENsj“M  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

SIZES. - 

to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
$7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

102  to  108  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pasg.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FREE/ 

To  Christian  Endeavors 

POCKET  GUIDE  i — >  o  1  i  '  s~\  iv  r 
...  and  MA£  of  EZS  L-/  O  1  U  IN 

Tlie  Convention  City. 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Big 
Four  Route  have  issued  a  very  convenient 
and  attractive  Pocket  Guide  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  who  will  send  three 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  mailing  charges 
to  the  undersigned.  This  pocket  Guide 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
the  Society  who  contemplates  attending  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  as  it  shows 
the  location  of  all  depots,  hotels,  churches, 
institutions,  places  of  amusement,  prominent 
buildings,  street-car  lines,  etc.,  etc.  Write 
soon,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  —  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Incomparable  Economy. 


ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONLY 

FOR  HEATING. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


No  “Back:  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stiff  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes ! ! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  may  he  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS. A ^'patentee,  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


J.  A.  BUCK  S 


NEW  CHAMPION 

BRICK  MOULD 


Sanding  Machines. 

Office  and  Works, 

...Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Champion  and 
you  get  the  best.  Over  1,000 
in  use. 

What  Is  .Claimed  for  it:  — 

1 .  That  the  machine  sands 
mould  better  than  can  be 
done  by  hand,  with  35  per 
cent,  less  sand  than  is  used 
by  the  ordinary  method. 

2.  Any  boy  with  ordinary 
Intelligence  can  run  it  and 
sand  as  many  molds  as  any 
brick  machine  can  press. 

3.  No  resifting  of  the  sand 
is  required,  as  in  hand  sand¬ 
ing;  no  plugs  In  the  moulds. 

4.  No  sand  on  the  outside 
of  moulds  to  cause  an  In¬ 
creased  friction  between 
the  moulds  and  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  which  wears  the 
Irons  on  both. 


5.  The  Sander  is  always  ready  to  work;  no  strikes;  no  drunks;  no  sick  days. 

6.  The  Champion  is  the  only  practical  automatic  sander  on  the  market/ 

We  guarantee  all  claims  made  for  this  machine  in  every  particular,  and  thoroughly  protect  our 
rights  and  those  of  our  customer^  in  each  and  every  case. 

We  are  now  in  condition  to  offer  extra  Inducements  to  buyers  and  solicit  correspondence. 

Old  machines  rebuilt  and  improvements  added.  Parts  and  castings  furnished  for  all  Champion 

Sanders  J.  A.  BUCK,  No.  76  Oneida  St.,  00H0ES,  N.  Y. 
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W.  S.  Ravenscroft, 


•  •£•  • 


LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 
your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  It  Is.  Write  me. 


IM 


DESIGNER 

^WOOD  ENGRAVER. 


CINCINNATI 


W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E.,  Ridway,  Penn. 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 

’p'HIS  cut  represents,  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5'  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226-236  Abbey  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Brick  pm = 


T hg  "RJHX"  Brick  Mhchine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Ullddleport,  Obio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  Imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

M  A  2VOTJLOTV REBS, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachlne,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  V  tv  /T  -i  ^  r-1  1 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J  IVl  1QQ  lepOrt,  ^JlllO 


SEWER  PIPE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N-  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR  - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement.  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Y AND  ALIA  LINE. 

*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  8:00  am  *  7:00  pm 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:45  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and,T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


MianiUMut&westtni 

RAILWAY. 

Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS;and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR.  SPRINGFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Timf.  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


leave. 

Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.25  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 

ARRIVE. 

Fast  Express .  3.30  a  m 

Accommodation  . 10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 

H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


Single  $  duplex  Pumps. 

^of^izo/'Ital  and  Vertical  Puyv\p> 

Jtesr<De5Kji\  &  Workmanship. 

Prizes  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 


SUP  CLOT  |  S I  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


ALL  FOR  sc.! 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DAISY. 

THE  RACES  ON  THE  InEVA. 

THE  PLAYERS  AT  CHESS. 
ETCHINGS:  AFTERWARDS. 

The  MAN  WHO  WAS  NEVER  FOUND. 
AN  ORIGINAL  ASSESSOR. 

And  other  sketches  are  to  be  found  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Chanddee  Book  published  by 
the  Passenger  Department  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.  R. 
R.  Only  a  few  copies  left.  Send  in  your  ad¬ 
dress  and  sc.  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  you 
same  day  order  is  received.  Address  Chanddee 
Department,  C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

ALL,  FOR  5c. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  SO-Inoh 
Pipe  Inolusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^W'Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


KELLS  b SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  bad  Twenty-mine  Years*  Experience  In  tbe  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 %  up  to  10  inches. 

a®*  For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KEKLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CILHli,  Q1TTA.HIO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


j  mm  m  mi  im  i  ii  i  ie. 


$100°-° 


*!00^y  - 1  a  9  3 

5  Beautiful  Models 

Via*  Biqols 


Handsome 
Catalog 
Free 


w 


Victor 
Pad  Calendar 

10^  INSTANT 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Denver. 


PACIFIC  coast: 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 


%05.° 


Portland. 
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ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 

Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 
HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Cable  aid  Sp  cial  Chains. 

- FOM - 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYINC 
MACHINERY 

TO*  HANDLING  tUTIRULOr  ALL  KINDS. 

Power  T ransmission 
Machinery. 

WIRE  CABLE 
■<  CONVEYORS. 

For  long  a.  short  distance  Conveying. " 

THE  JEFFREY  MFB.cn.  »63w„h,n9lonst,  N.  y. 

Columbus,  OMo,  Send  for  Catalogue. i 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


^P^^UISVIILMITW  ALBARY~»CHICA60TrC^V 

the  SHORT  LINE  to 

CHICAGO 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN 


5996 


Talented  A 
1889 


/lore  Than  i.qqq  Now  Stand  as 


nonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


<5APT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
marietta,  Pa. 


CReqoa.  III.  - 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  machines, 
2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMlLLS,  f^B-PRESSES, 

Stone--Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCI\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. . 

CO/v\PLETE-BRICI\0RT  I  [E  OUTf  ITS 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINT8  IN 

UUHST  AfiD  fiOHTfltUHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  linerunning  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A„ 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


SPECIAL  RATES 

VTA  THE 

BIG  FOUR 
^.ROUTE 

Will  be  NameJ  for  the  Following  Meetings: 

National  convention  Knigtiis  of  si.  John. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  June  22  and  23. 

international  Conference  Epwortn  League, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  June  27-30. 

national  Educational  Association, 

Denver,  July  5-12. ' 

National  Young  People’s  union. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  10-14. 

Knifed  Society  Christian  Endeavor. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  10-14. 

Bapiisi  Young  People's  union, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  18-21. 

KQiglits  Templar  Triennial  Conclave. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  20-30. 

c.  u.  n.  national  Encampment, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  September  10-11. 

K.  of  P.  Conclave, 

Minneapolis,  September. 

Write  nearest  agent  “Big  Four  Route”  for 
routes,  rates,  and  full  particulars. 


E.  O.  McCormick, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


D.  B.  nartin, 

Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
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ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

COAL  FIELDS  ai)d  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


0  Rew  Repress 

UP  TO  DATE. 


ORlGIfiAIi  Ifi  DH*IGJM, 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  I. 
C.  R  R  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


DDinir  mnin  no  a’Iss 

DiUuIV  IllUULllu. 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices, 'statingiabout  sizes 
desiredT 


6 1  Brick!  Hand  ’Mold  6  Brick  Hachlne  Hold. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


DETROIT/ 


INDIANAPOLIS  ,rjO  jfON  en0 

U-C-  Cn'<*V  To^de 

Tbe  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withou'  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI™ 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phils 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tiokets  and  see  that  they  read  vis 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G,  GREENE,  I).  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


••• 


WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


*ttTA  Full  Li ue  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 

,D°BESS-  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

* 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


New  London,  Ohio 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KIND8  A N L>  SHAPES  OF 


HANDmach.ne  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Hould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Slxll)  St.,  miiwauKee,  Wls. 


LinK'BeltJwaxthineryCo. 

ENGINEER&^FOUNDEks^  MACHINISTS 

:hicago,  (hfc.  A. 

CITY  «A*ES  OFFICE,  21  & p>  S.  JEFFERSON  ST 

ne\Y  oceans,  3i6  a  34b  st.  Charles  st. 

LINK-BELT  LABpH S^NG  MACHINERY 

FOR  CLASSES  OF 

FREIGHT,  CEREAi^^ES,  RAW  Sc  MANUF’R'D.  PRODUCTS. 

Special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 


’’Standard"  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers, 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves. 
Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO..  Philadelphia  &  NewYork 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

'■■'No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

'•No.  21  Passenger . 10:20  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger . 2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m, 

^Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
northwest. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
oa  M*in  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Froht  os  pressed  boh  m  vitrified 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 


The  Caldwell 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Having  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  In  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  'The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


STREET- PRVIRG  BRICK. 


and  Best  in 

Patent  Kiln. 


J.  K.  CA.LDWJBLJL,  3»9  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minnenjiolis,  Minn . 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MiCHNE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTINO:  TABLE-MACHINE-SCREW  ELEVATOR-GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay-  1 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the  — " 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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FHE: 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 

“Built  j Prom  tLie  Ground  Up 

We  make  a  speciatly  of  extra  heavy  stiff  clay  Brick  Machines,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulators,  Pug  Mills,  Dis= 

integrators  and  all  brickyard  appliances,  including  our  New  Percussion  Screens,  the  latest  and  best  device  for  screen¬ 
ing  clays,  limes,  cements,  etc.,  etc.  If  you  are  using  a  dry  press  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  one. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Estimates  on  complete  plants  furnished  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly. 

Drake’s  Standard  Machine  Works, c' T' proprietor, 

298  and  300  Jackson  Boulevard,  GhlCni*09  Ill 


j-Iot  phooR  Dryer  .  MORRISON  PLAN. 

RESULT  OF  25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

I  receive  many  requests  from  brick  manufacturers  for  plans  and  instructions  for 
building-  these  dryers.  Having  gotten  up  complete  detailed  plans,  I  am  now  ready  to 
furnish  them,  together  with  needed  instructions,  to  parties  wishing  to  put  in  these  cheap 
but  excellent  dryers.  For  further  information  address 

P.O.Box  335.  H-  B.  JVIORRISOH,  Home,  Ga. 


PATENT  (ADJUSTABLE) 


Office  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company. 

Hydraulic  Pkkss  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  July  21st,  1894. 

CITY. 

Gentlemen  Thinking  you  would  like  to  know,  we  advise  you 
that  the  Graves  Patent  Fuel  Oil  Burner  furnished  us  by  you,  effected 
a  saving  of  about  16  per  cent.  In  consumption  of  fuel  oil  over  other 
burners  we  have  been  using  and  experimenting  with.  We  will  take 
pleasure  In  saying  a  good  word  for  it  whenever  opportunity  permits. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  A.  M.  Finlay,  Vice-President. 


Used  by  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Companies  at  Findlay,  O., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Co.,  (Standard), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  others. 

For  particulars  write 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

The  Best  and  Most  Economical  Burner  in  the  Harket.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH 


your  X  Machine  with 
as  one  could  wish. 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  New  South  X 
and  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Et  c.  _ 

Extuaet  from  Col.  J.  C.  Stidbling’s  Iietter  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4tb,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  <fc  Son, 

Stalesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:—!  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 
l).  p.  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per  hay,  but  can  make  more.  Y'our  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tiie 


The  New  South  XX. 


a  6 


J.  C.  STR1BLING. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


_J  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  IS.  C. 


J THE:  mTtJz'JZ. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

13BTTBK  AND  OHBAKBK  THAN  OAST  IKON. 


flANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Workkr. 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


ME V  CHAIN  BELTING 
.  1V1  C  I  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  .  APPROVED  ^"PLIANCES  FOR 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


F.  H.  C 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticeo 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  unif(  rm  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  b y  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


mj 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CAPNELL 

Nos.  1,819,  >,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  =  -  -  PENN. 


Mrttond  lor  Circular  and  Prio»-Ltot. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  he  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  Iom  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  0 earing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  oeut.  cheap**. 
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Brick  Mould  Liners 


YOU  are  standing  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO’S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  fhe  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Branch-CrooKes  Saw  Co. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


FOR 

HANDLING 

BRICKS. 


TQe  meet  rename  sack  am  Panel  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 

Brick  from  Machine  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  I.ABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK. 

What  Users  say  of  the 
MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres. 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  ‘‘1 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system  of  handling 
brick.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  old 
way,  but  that  it  han¬ 
dles  the  brick  more 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 

all  from  the  time  they  leave  the  machine  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter. 

I  would  not  go  hack  to  the  old  system  for  any  consideration” 


AM  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
*  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
and  solicit  correspondence  from  those  de¬ 
siring  further  information  relative  to  our 
system  of  handling  brick. 


JAHES  F.  MOCK,  Muncie,  Ind. 


Haigh  s  New  System  of  Kiln 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF  BRICK.. .ESPECIALLY  THE  FINEST  FRONT  BRICK, 
ENAMELED,  PAVING,  ETC.,  TERRA  COTTA,  PIPES . 


COMBINES  the  advantages  of  a  down-draft  fired  from  the  sides,  and  the  economy  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  which  is  fired  from  the  top,  but  differs  from  all  the  latter  type  in  not  having 
Coal  fed  amongst  the  Brick,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  cause  of  the  continuous  kiln 
not  being  more  extensively  used  for  the  buming  of  the  higher  grades  of  brick,  etc. 

By  its  small  cost  in  construction,  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  its  operation  it  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  old 
and  present  systems  of  continuous  and  other  kilns.  The  largest  per  cent  of  clean,  straight  and  thoroughly  annealed 
paving  bricks  are  produced  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  300  lbs.  to  1000  bricks. 

The  kiln  is  built  in  compartments,  the  number  and  size  of  which  are  arranged  according  to  the  capacity  required, 
the  latter  being  practically  unlimited,  a  special  feature  in  this  kiln  is;  one  compartment  can  be  filled  with  paving  bricks, 
another  fire  bricks,  another  common  building  brick,  another  enameled  brick,  tiles,  pipes,  etc.,  each  chamber  being  suc¬ 
cessfully  burnt  from  top  to  bottom  and  side  to  side  ....Whilst  its  operation  is  simplicity  itself,  it  is  the  most  economical 
and  effective  kiln  on  the  market,  only  requiring  one  man  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night,  and  can  be  fired  with  cither 

coal,  wood,  oil  or  gas . This  kiln  is  the  result  of  a  long  number  of  years’  hard  study  and  costly  experiments,  every 

opportunity  will  be  given  anyone  to  see  it  in  operation.  For  further  particulars  address 

H,  HA.IGH,  Galesburg,  Illinois • 


-THE:  Cti-rt 
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Steflman’s  Foundry  &  iDacdine  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


-*THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


RICK  CARS. 


IN  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Itun  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
*  another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  the  following  brickmakers: 


F.  H.  Eggers, 

C.  Q.  Barkwell, 

Standard  Brick  Co., 

Peter  Cullen, 

Collinwood  Brick  Co, 

Cleveland  Brick  Co., 

Canadian  Copper  Co., 

George  Gyun, 

Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 

Write  them,  Tlien  us. 


8tylb  2 fc. 


WALWORTH  RUIN  FOUNDRY  CO ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN_- 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 
Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction. 

Why  *  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENHRD,  ILL. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  vvnicn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Lp-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  -well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  alj  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use.  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  haviDg  perfect 
faces,  contai  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  saving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRIOK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  costless  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TZESTIlvlCOSTI-^ILS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  1 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat-’ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  bricks  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-bricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
Kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co., Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 
„  ,  .  „  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  f 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,918  Indiana  Ave.  +  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 
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“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

- - 

The  New  York  Steam  Co. 

New  York.  Feb.  6,  1893. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO..  1219  Carpenter  St..  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circiuustances — our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  steam  bath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us.  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  I IME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  24  incl*  8  ply. _ - 

- - 

Hanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting:  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 


YOUNGWENS  “liT 

HAS  PROVED  •  • 

An  Unparallel  Success.... 

....Wherever  It  lias  Been  Tried. 

I  F  EVERY  Brlckmaker,  that  feels  the  necessity  of  improving  his  pres- 
*  sent  system  of  burning,  would  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  Investing  money  in  an  enterprise  full  of  uncertainties 
and  contingencies.  The  wide-awake  managers  of  this  firm  have  for 
some  time  past  been  investigating  the  continuous  system  of  brick  burn¬ 
ing,  and,  being  determined  to  get  the  “best,  or  non-at  all,”  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  examining  the  various  kilns  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice  and  have  also  had  samples  of  their  own  brick  burned  in  them  to 
determine  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  kilns,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  correspondence. 


Samuel  Ross,  President.  John  Miller,  Treas  and  Man. 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 


Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W. 
10th  and  P.  Streets,  N.  W. 


manufacturers  of  all 
Kinds  of  brick. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25, 1894. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Ga., 


It  works  Equally  as  Well  in  the  Sunny  South  as 

in  the  Far  West. 

W.  E.  McCOY,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10th,  1894. 

To  It  horn  it  May  Concern: 


Dear  Sir— We  accept  your  terms  on  kiln  and  desire  to  have  you 
commence  the  construction  of  one  16  chamber  open  top  kiln  for  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  investigating  several  continuous  kilns  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  yours,  as  you  gave  us  the  best  burned  brick,  both  dry 
pressed  and  stiff-mud,  we  ever  saw  burned. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  you  burned  for  us  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  su¬ 
perior  both  In  color  and  hardness  to  any  we  have  ever  been  able  to  burn 
in  our  down-draft,  kiln,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  have  the  best 
kiln  In  the  market.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brtck  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

By  Jno.  Miller,  Treas. 

This  kiln  Is  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Brickmakers  visiting  the  National  Capital  during  the  coming  season  to 
call  and  examine  this  kiln  in  operation. 


It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  L  Youngren,  of  Oakland, 
Cal  ,  built  and  tested  an  eighteen  chamber  open  top  continuous  Kiln, 
which  proved  a  success.  He  having  far  exceeded  his  guarantees  in  re¬ 
gards  to  quantity  of  fuel  necessary.  He  burned  six  chambers,  contain¬ 
ing  180,000  brick,  with  150  lbs- of  slack  coal  per  thousand  brick;  over  95 
per  cent,  being  hard.  In  this  same  test  was  probably  20,000  press  brick  , 
burned  quite  as  well  as  it  would  have  been  possible  in  any  kiln;  they 
were  No.  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  kiln  superior  to  his  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  Respectfully,  W.  E.  McCoy. 

These  open  top  continuous  kilns  which  I  now  construct  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  superior  to  any  arched  kilns,  embody  new  and  peculiar  features 
to  which  is  due  the  unparallel  success  of  the  kilns  on  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Aside  from  this  the  open  top  kiln  is  of  very  moderate  cost  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  times  the  durability  of  any  arched  kiln.  It  affords  very 
material  advantages  over  arched  kilns  in  the  setting  and  emptying,  etc., 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  further  particulars,  estimate, 
cost,  etc.,  Call  on,  or  address 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  491  N.  SI.,  SOlllllWBSt,  Washington  y  IT  U.  Oakland,  Cal  ) 
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^\7 E  have  a  number  of  5,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
~  *  we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


CENU  for  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
grator  made. 


Nolan, 
Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushvile, 


Vl/E  have  six  ol  these  Machines 
*  *  for  horse-power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Brick  Machinery 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


luuiHimiiiui 

'^uuimuiym inTiiij i n numiiinrn  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  un 


Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


.umm 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
ORDERS 
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WILLIAMS’ 


CLiflYCUORRlRG 
^ — NACRlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C*  nmher^ 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=222  M  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  IN.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— m  YU. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, ^about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1J  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (§  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mm 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


008  West  Center  Street. 
MARION.  OHIO. 


8TYL1  O— *  YD 
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We  Make  a  Specialty  of. 


Grinding  and  Mixing 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


In  Stock  —  .  -  — 

One  1%  yd.  Marion  Steam  Shovel. 
One  l/.;yd  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlin  s  Sons,  Allegheny.  Pa 


YOU  WHNT 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all  round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse  power, 
at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the  times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over  1,000  in  use 
all  over  the  country. 

••^•LATEST  I]VlPHOVED|<r.. 

BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  nnd  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shefting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue  just  out,  giving  full  information. 

The  Monarch  Machine  will  be  in  operation  at  Cleveland  during  the  coming  Convention,  and 
vve  invite  all  parties  interested,  to  witness  its  work  while  there. 


Fletcher  &  Thomas, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA . 


S.  K.  Dietcher,  Successor. 


(145 


flEUlELili  IMPROVED  CLiflY  PULtVEf^IZEp 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  Blate,  which  is  being  largely 

Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building.  Upii/  Vnrt/  If  Q  □ 
26  Cortland  and  ai  Dey  Streets,  Wuil  IUll\,U.0.n. 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  [BILL  CO., 


ELI  liCljiES” 

Manufactured  in  Three  Sizes 


For  BlM,  Tile,  Hollow  BUS, 


ETC.  +? 


“ELI,”  Capacity  75,000  Brick  or  over  in  10 
hours. 

“ELI,  Jr.,”  Capacity  35,000  Brick  or  over 
in  10  hours. 

“LITTLE  ELI,”  Capacity  20,000  Brick  or 
over  in  10  hours. 

Capacity  in  3-in.  Tile,  4  the  above  amount. 


For  catalogue,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  address  the  manufacturers, 


niCHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  tii  f  ^ 

MACHINE  CO., 


MORENCI,  MICH. 
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Here  We  are  Again  With  — . — 

SOMETHING  NEW, 

— But  Look  out  for  Our  Page  next  Month. 


The  “CENTENNIAL”  PATTERN  DOUBLE  AUGER  HOLLOW  BLOCK  AND  TILE  MACHINE. 


All  the  objections  to  this  style  of  machine  are  removed  in  this  latest  construction  of 
Frey’s.  No  box  in  the  clay.  No  back  thrust  collars  in  the  hopper.  Two  bearings  out¬ 
side  for  main  shaft.  Both  shafts  have  back  thrust  collars  and  thrust  plates  besides. 
Weighs  very  heavy.  Simplified  Gears.  Large  capacity.  Less  lamination  for  brick 
than  any  other  machine. 


COMBINED  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PUG  MILL  MACHINE. 


Here  we  have  a  rare  combination.  No  elevated  pug-mill  and  only  one  belt  for  driv¬ 
ing  both.  Cheap,  substantial  and  effective.  Remember  we  make  the  greatest  variety  of 
brick,  tile  and  pottery  machinery.  Write,  or  come  and  see  us. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  -  Canton,  Ohio. 


(J47 


Clay  Preparing  Machinery. 


DISINTEGRATORS  j  GRANULATORS  |  PUG  MILLS 

Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M  *  Having  capacity  from  20  to  125  M  ?  Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M 
brick  per  day . brick  per  day . |  brick  per  day. 


The  Largest,  Best  and  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  . 


PA  TENTED  A  VO  UST  27,  18SS 


X  IF  you  have  a  hard,  lumpy  clay  which  is  troublesome  and  hard  to  temper,  or  contains  stone, 
1  a  Potts  Disintegrator  and  Pug  Mill  will  overcome  your  trouble.  It  will  put  the 
clay  in  better  condition  for  making  brick  or  tile,  than  any  process  known  to  the  art;  as  well  as 
make  a  large  saving  in  first  cost  of  production. 


TRY  ONE,  WE  ARE  CONEIDENT  IT  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 


Every  machine  shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it.  Considering 
the  quality  of  machinery,  the  prices  are  lowrer  than  any. 


ALL  DISINTEGRATORS  OF  THE  ABOVE  D1SCR1PT10N  ARE  INFRINGEMENTS. 


For  Prices  and  Terms  write 

C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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SAND-MOLDING  BRICK  MACHINES 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 


PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 


PUG  MILLS 


AUTOMATIC 


■tyini  i  II 
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BRICK  REPRESSES 


DRY  PANS,  WET  PANS,  ETC 


Cjfeir  2XE: 
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The  Penfield 
Horizontal 
Steam  Press 

Is  the  only  steam  press  ever  made  with  auto¬ 
matic  valve  motion,  or  with  direct  attached,  posi¬ 
tive  feeder  and  pugger. 

It  will  produce  almost  anything  in  the  line 
of  clay  products,  from  brick  to  fire-proofing  and 
hollow  ware  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  including 
drain  tile  up  to  18-inch. 

It  is  built  so  heavy  it  will  never  break.  It  is 
a  remarkably  efficient  and  desirable  machine  and 
is  bound  to  become  very  popular.  Send  for  full 
details. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 


f, 

(PENFIELD  AUTOMATIC  STEAM  PRESS  with  PATENT  VALVE  MOTION.) 


For  Sand  Molded  Brick 


The  Penfield  Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine  offers  many  advantages:  It’s 
combination  of  horizontal  and  vertical  plungers  ensures  a  superior  grade  of  brick; 
its  design  and  all-iron-and-steel  construction  secures  great  strength  and  durabili¬ 
ty,  and  enables  it  to  mould  the  clay  much  stiffer  than  other  machines;  the  safety 
escapements  avoid  liability  of  breakage. 

The  NEW  YORK  BRICK  &  PAVING  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

Practically  the  only  concern  making  paving  brick  by  the  sand  moulding  process 
— use  these  machines  and  in  a  recent  letter  say:  “We  are  well  pleased  with  the 
Upright  Stock  Brick  Machines  we  bought  of  you  in  1890  and  1892.  They  mould 
brick  keep  their  shape  and  stand  well.” 


Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine. 


very  strong,  stiff  clay,  and  the 


If  interested  in  the  sand  moulding  process,  send  for  details  of  our  machine. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 
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The  Dover  Fire  Brick  Co., 


Of  Canal  Dover,  Ohio, 


:  - 


The  Penfield  "°diele  Repress, 


Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 


Have  for  some  time  made  their  fire  brick  by  the  dry  press 
process.  They  recently  decided  to  put  in  an  additional 
machine,  and  after  investigating  the  field,  they  were  best 
pleased  with  the 

PENFIELD  DRY  PRESS 


BRICK  MACHINE, 


and  have  accordingly  placed  their  order  for  a  Penfield 
4-Mold  Pi  ■ess. 


Penfield  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine,  D  3  Model. 


The  Catskill  Shale  Brick  &  Paving 
Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  paving 
brick  plant  in. the  east,  will  use  six  (6) 

of  these  represses. 

Don’t  you  need  a  repress?  Write 
for  details  of  the  Penfield  No.  4. 


Presses  each  brick  independently  of  the  other, 
and  retains  the  pressure  on  them  longer  than 
other  represses  do. 

The  brick  are  fed  into  the  molds 
when  the  crosshead  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still  on  the  upper  centre,  thus  great¬ 
ly  reducing  the  length  of  travel  of 
crosshead;  consequently  the  press  can 
be  run  one-third  to  one-half  faster  than 
other  presses  on  the  market. 


(PENFIELD  No.  4  DOUBLE  DIE  REPRESS.) 


6.51 


STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS, 

STANDARD  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 

REVOLVING  AND  STATIONARY. 

IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDERGEAR. 

Fisher  Engine  Foundry  and  Machine  Worlds. 

Established  1857.  WM.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  PH. 


FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter;  also  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  floulds. 

Roll  bathes.  Shear's,  Engines  and  Speeial  IWaehinepy. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  flaterial  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 
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Willi!!!!!! 


OUR  SPB CIA.U'TY  IS 


DRY  PAN5. 


IRON  FRAMES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO., 


Galesburg,  Ill., 
U.  S.  A. 
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T3RICKMAKERS 

— ^Have  Confidence  in  Us.  Why? 


Because  we  have  established  an  honorable  reputation 
among  them . 


We  have  placed  many  plants  similar  to  above  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  have  orders  for  many  more. 

Our  plans  and  specifications  are  at  your  service,  upon  application. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

LHNCHSTER,  PENN. 
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A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug-  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


»» 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


rue  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  machine. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^ 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 


Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 


(V>5 


A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDERSON 


AUR  latest'and  most  complete’combinationiof  Brick;Machine,’Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the' price^of  one  Machine. 
”  No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 


This  Machine  is  self-contained. am},  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that 
shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before 
making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any 
other  Machine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to",  pay  us  a 
visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20, 1894. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  aflords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  sea¬ 
son  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and 
operated  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
superior  to  any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weath¬ 
er  of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  all  stones,  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend 
with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Privett,  Man. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 


SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SflALL  IILE 
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“PLYMOUTH-” 

T/ie  Financial  Problem  Solved . 


THE  FATt-GUNSAU 


New  Side  Cut  Automatic  Brick  Table. 

A  NEW  CANDIDATE!  THE  PEOPLE’S  CHOICE. 

HONEST,  STAUNCH  and  TRUE.  BOUND  TO  WIN. 


An  old  favorite  needs  no  introduction.  All  parties  unite. 

Write  to  us  for  full  outline  of  platform  for  which  this  ticket  stands. 

The  Fate=Gunsaullus  Co., 

Richland  County.  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEISER  &  CO.,  Jflamfacturers  of  GL0YWOBKIHI}  RlflCmNERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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YOU  CAKT^T  IHISS  IT 

. WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  A . 

POTTS  SS  MACHINE 

They  Do  All  Claimed  For  Them^^^ 

You  Take  No  Chances  of  an  Experiment. 


They  have  no  equal 
for  making  Brick  which 
have  Clean,  Sharp  Cor= 
ners  and  Smoothe 
Surfaces. 


Wood  Pug  Mill. 


They  are  the  only  machines  which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without 
the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

They  are  Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable.  Every  machine  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 


Mould  Sanders, 


'Pug  Mills, 


k 


Any  kind  and  capacity  desired. 


Which  have  no  equal  for  sanding  the  moulds,  ^  L|  ffitl  LI  1 
no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  nr  hrpak  ^  ^ 


light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break 
They  do  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  claimed  for  them. 


: 


From  25  to  150  M.  Brick  capacity.  For 
strength  and  durability  they  have  no  equal. 


For  terms  and  prices  of  anything  needed  on  the  brick  yard  write 

C  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO..  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


Auger  Brick  flachine. 


Brick  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 


Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 

1J1  sin  tegra  tors . 


-Circulars  Free.- 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J 


AUTOMATIC  BRICK  CUTTER  with  SANDER  ATTACHED 
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Manufactured  by 


H.  Brewer  &  Co 

Tecumseh  Mich. 


•* 


\ 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE 


r,(;i 


n  few  members 

...op  our  family. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ICombined  Pug  Mill  and  Auger  Brick  Machine. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammotli  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 

- ^CHLION,  OHIO. 


Tile  riachlne  with  Crusher  Combined. 


NEW  TILE  TABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


I  With  Which  to  Experiment? 
I  Buy  Ours  and  Hake  Money. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


THE  FREY=SH ECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


iJiffjjqaflvL 


mu 

■  | 

nt 

CbflY^v 

DISINTEGRATORS 

. . . of •  •  • 

SUPERIOR 

CONSTRUCTION- 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  flachines,  with  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 


CLAY  GR  A N VLAIORS  and  MIXING  MACHINES, 

HORIZONTAL  and  VERTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

ELEVATORS,  CONVEYORS,  KILN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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DRYER  CARS. 


•  •£•  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO.. 

pifty^Seeond  St.,  Beloxxt  Iianeastef*  five., 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


+ 


The  “NEW  HAVEN 


•m»  • 


»•  • 


SMOOTH  CUT 
BRICK  STRIKE 


The  EASIEST  WORKING  STRIKE  MADE. 

THE  rapid  growth  of  the  Pallet  system  for  drying  soft  clay  brick  and 
the  consequent  use  of  stiffer  “mud,”  demands  a  strike  having  a 
clean  cutting  action,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  thin,  well= 
tempered  steel. 

Once  more  we  present  our  Improved  Brick  Strike,  which  is  used  by 
the  leading  brick  manufacturers,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only 
strike  in  use  that  will  not  drag  the  clay.  It  is  made  from  the  best  number 
nineteen  gauge  steel  obtainable — thinner  than  ever  before  used — hardened 
and  tempered  and  ground  with  a  bevel  edge.  Perfect  stiffness  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  extra  steel  rib  riveted  on  back.  Wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other,  the  beveled  front  edge  has  a  perfect  cutting  action.  Con¬ 
structed  in  a  substantial  manner,  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  strike  on  the  market.  Try  it. 

Because  of  increased  sales  each  year,  we  are  producing  them  in 
larger  quantities,  and  are  able  to  still  further  reduce  the  cost,  making 
the  following  low  prices  practicable: 


32  in.  long, 
34  In.  “ 
36  in.  “ 


$1.80  each. 


1.90 

2.00 


t  i 
•  « 


Discount,  5  per  cent,  for  one-half  dozen;  10  per  cent,  for  one  dozen. 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 


Builders  of  the 

HEAVIEST  SOFT  CLAY  BRICK  MACHINE  in  Ihis  COUNTRY. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


VlrHE: 
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WONDER  MACHINERY. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automactic  Brick 
Cutter  and  Sander;  Capacity,  25,000  brick  per  day. 


No.  1  Granulating  Pug  Mill;  Daily  capacity,  75  to  100  M. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Hill,  Single  Geared,  25,000  Brick 
Daily  Capacity. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  flachine  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity,  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in 
proportion j  per  day.  flakes 
from  3  to  15-lnch. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

tgrSend  (or  Ho.  u  catalogue  lor  loriiier  particulars.  fra.nkfort,  ind. 


May,  1895. 


5~HE:  C&y'l 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  5. 


It  means  that  Brick  made  of  tender  clay  can  be  successfully  dried  with  our  system  in  24  HOURS. 


W  G  BUSH.  r.  L.  HERBERT.  VV.  C.  BUSH. 

W.  G.  BUSH  &  CO 

BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CENTRAL  OFFICE:  413  UNION  STREET. 

TELEPHONE  NO.  34 

YARD-  BURNS  AVENUE. 

TELEPHONE  13. 

YARD:  FIRST  ST.,  EAST  NASHVILLE. 

TtLiPHONc 999.  Nashville,  TennapI.  17,  1895. 

The  Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:- 

In  reply  to  yours  oi  the  11th,  we  will  say  that 
we  are  well  pleased  with  the  Iron  Clad  -Dryer.  We  make  and  dry 
40,000  brick  per  day  with  a  5  tunnel  dryer.  Our  brick  are  hard 
to  dry  being  easy  to  check.  Their  size  when  green  is  8  5/8 

by  4  1/8  by  2  l/2  inches. 

We  believe  this  dryer  is  constructed  throughout  on  the  best 
principle  of  any  we  have  ever  seen  and  our  experience  has  been 
such  that  if  we  were  to  put  in  another  dryer  it  would  be  the 
"  Iron  Clad" . 

Yours  respectfully,  ^ \ 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  cheerfully  furnished. 

WOLiFF  DHYEH  CO.,  358r“s"  Chicago,  Ill. 


X able  of  Contents,  Page  710. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  6.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1895.  ,  $2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


New  Self-Contained  DRY-PAN  Dispensing  with  Bottom  Step  Bearing  and  Central  Foundation. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

*7*  *South  Canal  Street.  See  ads.  on  pagee  766  and  767. 


THE  SHAKER  BITER  ARB  CONSTRICTION  CO 
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Owners  of  SHARER'S  IMPROVED  DRYER; 

SHARER’S  IMPROVED  CALORIFIC  KILN. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Pack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers, 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
lo  ig  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 

W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  - 


Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  HACHKE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

-tl-HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

Cor.  La?Salle  <&  Adams  Sts,  Chieago. 


073 


THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple,  Powerful,  Durable. 


euaianteed  flgalnsi  Breakage  For 
5  TEflBS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

OENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 


'j  yHE: 
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A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,' 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

STANDARD 

OF 

ITS 

CLASS... 


THE 

BEST 

IN 

THE 

WORLD... 


We  build  two,  four,  five  and  and  six  mould  presses.  Will  estimate  on  and  con¬ 
struct  complete  plants  of  any  capacity. 

Machinery  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 

It  received  highest  honors  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Is  simple,  durable  and  has  many  time  and  labor  saving  devices. 

Write  for  information,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO. 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 


-rf  7<.£: 
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Hints  to  Brickmakers. 


WE  ARE  sometimes  too  near  an  object  to  see  it.  One  foot  away  from 
the  Washington  Monument  you  could  not  rightly  pass  judgment 
upon  it.  So  of  your  business.  It  is  only  by  getting  away  from  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  studying  other  occupations  that  you  perceive  certain  laws,  which 
later  you  apply  to-your  own  case.  ...... 

One  is  that  the  tools  of  a  trade  must  never  be  subjects  for  economy. 
The  barber  never  buys  cheap  razors,  nor  the  dentist  cheap  instruments,  nor 
the  carpenter  cheap  tools;  the  attorney  doesn’t  select  his  law  books  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  cost,  nor  the  physician  his  remedies  by  their  price. 

Go  back  to  your  business  convinced  that  the  second  thing  in  impor¬ 
tance  about  a  semi-dry  press  brick  machine  is  its  price.  You  know  what 
the  first  is.  ......... 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 


Of  GUICA.GO,  manufacturers  of  The  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS, 

do  not  rank  their  machine  with  cheaper  articles.  They  manufacture  a  high  grade  of  goods 
only,  and  experience  has  proved  that  they  are  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


Catalogue  Free. 
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ow  to  Purchase  a 


DRY  OR 
S&MI-DRY 


Brick  Press. 


^TN  THE  selection  of  a  Brick  Press  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  confidence  of  the  purchaser  as  to  the  ability  and  requirements 
of  a  Brick  Press  is  won  by  the  terms  and  guarantees  offered  by  the  salesman,  and  his  picturing  the  immense  profits  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  its  work;  many  obstructions  and  difficulties  are  thus  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  In  buying  a  press  or  any  other  clay¬ 
working  machinery:  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your 
own  material.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your  own  material,  and  running  on  a  speed  that  would  be 
profitable  manufacture,  just  as  you  would  have  it  work  while  at  your  own  yard,  irrespective  of  a  little  expenditure — All  clays  and 
shales  can  not  be  worked  profitable  on  a  dry  Press  Machine,  therefore  these  precautions  are  necessary. 


Requisites  of  an  Up=to=Date  Dry  Press  Brick  Press. 


1.  The  construction  must  be  amply  strong  and  powerful  to  do  the 
work  in  an  efficient  way;  this  however  does  not  mean  a  monster  ma¬ 
chine  with  an  over-amount  of  material,  where  there  is  no  great  strain. 
The  heaviest  machines  are  often  lacking  material  just  where  it  is  needed. 

2.  The  adjustments  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  made  with 
the  least  labor  and  exertion,  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

3.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  all  parts  are  accessible  and 
that  the  oiling  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  moving  parts  shall  be  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  possible. 

5.  The  wearing  parts  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  wear  may  be 
taken  up  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  is  possible.  When  possi¬ 
ble,  split  bearings  are  preferable  to  bushings. 

6.  The  time  of  each  revolution  of  the  machine  or  of  the  entire  move¬ 
ments  shall  be  arranged  in  the  construction  to  give  the  most  possible 
time  to  pressure  on  the  Bricks,  the  discharge  after  being  pressed  and  the 
filling  of  the  moulds,  the  time  occupied  by  the  travel  of  plungers  away 
from  the  material  after  finished  may  be  thereby  diminished  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent. 


7.  The  mould  is  the  heart  of  a  Brick  Machine.  Moulds  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  cause  not  only  poor  material  but  a  great  strain  on  the  machine  in 
discharging  bricks  after  being  pressed.  The  construction  of  the  moulds 
shall  be  such  as  to  cause  as  little  a  costas  possible  by  regrinding,  and  an 
extra  set  shall  always  be  on  hand  to  provide  ample  time  for  regrinding 
without  stops  to  machine.  The  construction  should  be  so  that  by  regrind¬ 
ing  it  shall  not  in  the  least  change  the  size  of  the  Bricks,  and  it  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  least  possible  time  to  replace  mould  and  to  change  from  the 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  bricks  to  another. 

8.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  the  horse-power  required  to 
operate  the  press  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  wasted  energy. 

9.  The  press  shall  be  so  constructed  that  any  class  of  bricks  can  be 
manufactured  by  it  from  1%  inches  to  4%  inches  thick,  bricks  pressed 
flat  or  on  edge,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  a  manufacturer. 

The  PROGRESS  BRICK  PRESS,  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  bricks  on  the  yards  of  the  Progress  Brick  Works, 
has  all  these  requisites.  Inspection  solicited. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Td§  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 


•Lilias  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure.!^* 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN. +£■• 


It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 
of  pressing  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres= 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 
kinds,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  prompt  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attention  to  all  inquiries. 


United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS : 

73  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KUTSCHEt  Proprietor, 


CHICA.GO,  ILL. 
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1IA.VB  YOU  SBBN  TUB  UATBST 

Improved 

Dry  Press  Brick  Machine? 

Don’t  Buy  a  Machine  Until  You  Have  Seen^>* 

“THE  IS 

IEW  LION  PRESS.” 

THIS 

MACHINE 

Makes  the  finest  quality  of  brick  in  the  world.  If  you  doubt  this 
statement,  we  have  a  machine  in  constant  operation  at  our  works, 
and  invite  you  to  bring  us  some  clay  from  your  yards  when  we  will 
prepare  and  press  it  in  your  presence,  and  if  we  cannot  show  you 
that  our  Improved  Lion  Machine  makes  the  finest  brick  in  the  world, 
we  do  not  want  your  order.  ...... 

THE  RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS 

We  have  made  in  this  press  places  it  way  ahead  of  any  machine 
built.  If  you  are  in  the  brick  business  for  what  money  there  is  in  it, 
we  would  advise  you  to  throw  your  old  machines  into  the  scrap  heap 
and  come  and  see  us  about  our  New  Lion.  .... 

OUR  NEW, 
CATALOGUE 

Is  ready  to  mail  you  upon  receipt  of  your  letter.  Remember  we  are 
the  oldest  firm  in  the  country  building  brick  machinery,  and  we 
know  how  a  machine  ought  to  be  built  to  do  good  work,  and  we 
build  them  that  way.  .  .  ..... 

YOU  NEVER 

Hear  of  the  Lion  Press  breaking  down  and  shutting  down  the  yard 
for  repairs.  Buy  a  good  machine  and  you  will  find  it  will  prove  the 
cheapest  before  you  are  through  with  it.  ... 

ST.  LOUIS  IRON  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

:  Main  St.  and  Chouteau  Ave., 

Louis,  Ho.,  one  5-mold  machine.  St.  Louis  Pressed  *«  C.'T'  I  LAI  TIC  j \m 

Brick  Co.,  Qlen  Carbon,  III.,  one  5-mold  machine.  •  I  •  LLrUI^,  iVlvJ, 
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This^ 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Manufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
RHrt  - 

And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable 
Dry  Press  Machine  yet 
made. 

It  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  all  other 
Machines.  This  we  are 
prepared  to  fully  demon- 
onstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on 
the  market  should  write 
us  for  our  circular  giving 
18  REASONS  why  it  is 
superior  to  all  others. 


N  FW  PATFNT  MOIJI  D  is  eleSaut  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one 
can  adjust  it  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge. 

WITH  THIS  MOULD  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind  them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense  of  getting  new  moulds. 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  REASONABLE.  ADDRESS, 


■  J 


2i iq  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


| Mention  the  Clay-Workkr.] 


He  Eudalg  Impioiea  Bm-Mi  hid. 
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Brickmakers, 


Do  not  look  upon  Patent  Kiln  men  as 
enemies.  ...... 


•^After  Using  Our  Kiln  5  Ycars.^ 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen: — I  intend  building- another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 


Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation. 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln. 

HOME,  GA.,  II.  S.  AL. 
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David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo.  * 

^  W.  F.  Rankin,  sec’y  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’l  m’G’r 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Tarkio,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


N8  4??,993  .JUNE  28.  1892- 
N?  W,' 994,  JUNE. 28.  <892  . 
N84S?,<t4,NOV.29 .4892  . 

N2  491 ,037 ,  JAN .  31.1893 . 
N8491 ,038 ,  JAN  .3U893 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER 
AND  A  PROFIT 


•f  YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


McGRAW  BROS. 

Prepared  FELT  ROOFING 

Is  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Write  us  for  price  delivered  at 
your  nearest  R.  R.  Station.  Water  Proof.  Fire  Proof.  Storm 
Proof.  We  have  the  best  and  cheapest  roof.  Can  be  put  on  by  ordi¬ 
nary  workman.  Coating,  Tin  Caps  and  Nails  with  every  Roll. 


Send  for  32  Page  Pamphlet 

and  Samples,  free  toy  Mail. 


H.  L.  McGraw, 
G.  W.  McGraw, 
E.  C.  McGraw, 


!  j.  a.  nows  bbos 


Cor.  LacocK  ana  Sandusky  Sis.,  ALLEGHENY  CITY,  PH. 


•f 
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Dried  in 


Six  Hours 


Without  Crack 


Brick 

Dryer 


BRICK  and  TILE 


Dried  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  taken  care  of— 


So  Say  the  Users  in 
Their  Letter  Below 


Morenci,  Mich.,  August  25th,  1894. 

Messrs.  Huyett  &  Smith  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  Replying  to  your  inquiry  asking  us  how  we  like  the  Dryer  purchased 
of  you  about  nine  months  ago,  will  say  the  said  Dryer  has  been  in  constant  operation  since  the  day  we 
first  started  it,  and  It  is  giving  ns  the  very  best  of  satisfaction.  It  dries  both  brick  and  tile 
as  fast  as  we  can  take  care  of  them,  and  in  fact  we  can  dry  4-incli  tile  in  six  hours  without 
cracking  them. 

We  consider  the  Dryer  a  PERFECT  SUCCESS  in  every  particular  and  would  recommend  it  to 
any  one  in  want  of  the  same. 

E.  CLARK  &  SON. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  we  are  constantly  receiving  from 
our  patrons.  Write  us  for  plans,  catalogues,  and  estimates. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo 


CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  Street. 
BOSTON,  48-54  Union  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  21  Fremont  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  118  Custom  House  Place 


Main  Office  and  Works 
1400  Russell  St. 
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Good  Reports 


From  Far  and  Near. 


The 

Standard 

Improved 

Brick  and 

Tile 

Drier 

Being  capable  of  such 
perfect  regulation, 
that  any  combination 
of  drying  influences 
required  to  suit  the 
particular  nature  of 
the  clay  to  be  dried 
are  obtainable,  must 
necessarily  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  profitable 
one  and  one  that 
would  naturally  call 
forth  just  such  words 
of  praise. 
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-Iru  WlWijuiiil,  find. . _ May  23,.. 1895.. _ 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

City. 

Gantlomon : 

In  answer  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  the  tan  (10)  track  Dridr 
which  you  greeted  for  us  at  our  Sheridan  Works,  would  say  we  have  now 
completed  teat  and  are  well  pleased  with  it. 

When  we  made  our  contract  with  you.  we  exacted  a  vary  rigid  guarantee 
for  the  reason  that  our  experience  with  the  old  Drier  we  had,  taught  us 
ithat  our  surface  clay  was  hard  to  dry  and  would  crack  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Your  system  of  drying,  which  we  find  is  capable  of  the  most  perfect 
regulation,  has  proven  a  decided  success  however,  right  from  the  start. 

Our  brick  are  made  on  a  Potts  Machine,  and  the  Drier  is  taking  care  of  our 
entire  output-  30  to  35  M-  each  and  every  day.  The  brick  are  taken  from 
the  Drier  thoroughly  and  uniformly  dried  and  free  from  checks  or  breakage. 

Your  Steel  Rack  Car  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  practical  device 
for  the  handling  of  coft  mud  brick  we  ever  saw.  It  is  strong  and  rigid 
and  yet  not  clumsy  or  cumbersome.  In  fact,  the  entire  Equipment  is  of 
the  highest  order  and  everything  about  the  Drier  seems  to  be  arranged 
with  an  eye  to  convenience  and  economy. 

W«  cheerfully  reoomrend  'The  Standard’  to  anyone  in  need  of  a  safe, 
efficient  and  economical  system  of  drying. 


Yours  truly, 

0 


If  you  want  the  Best,  get  the  ‘  Standard.” 

San  Antonio;  Texas,  May  14,  1895, 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

GENTLEMEN: — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  merit  of  the  10 
track  Standard  Drier  which  you  put  in  our  yards  at  Calaveras,  Texas,  we 
desire  to  say  that  it  is  doing  its  work  well  and  is  drying  our  brick  thorough¬ 
ly.  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  its  working,  and  by  its  use  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  brick  than  we  ever’have  before.  Yours  truly, 

[MACKEY  BRICK  &  TILE  MFG.  CO„ 

H.  D.  KAMPMAN,  Pres. 

m  We  can  satisfy  you  on  all  points — quality— price  and  terms. 


THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO.,  ,ndianapt 


Indiana. 
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Vol.  XXIII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1895. 


No.  6. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  is  the  history  of 
the  people.  The  savage  builds  a  hut  and,  as  he  be¬ 
comes  more  civilized,  his  architecture  improves.  During 
Ihe  history  of  the  races,  as 
their  character  changes  their 
architecture  changes. 

We  may  look  far  into  his¬ 
tory  to  find  the  origin  of  terra 
cotta.  A  great  deal  of  splen¬ 
did  work  in  the  way  of  brick 
decorations,  terra  cotta  and 
enameling  was  done  by  the 
Egyptians.  There  are  splen¬ 
did  examples  of  their  work  in 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  and  in  others  of  the 
great  museums  of  the  old 
world.  In  Paris  and  in  Berlin 
are  splendid  examples  of  ter¬ 
ra  cotta  work  done  by  the 
Greeks.  A  very  good  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  art  existed  during 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

They  worked  clay  well  and 
intelligently,  purging  it  of  all 
extraneous  substances,  and 
artistic  modeling  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  obscure  but  skilled 
artists.  These  reached  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  both 
mechanically  and  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  that  we 
who  view  their  works  are 
surprised  in  beholding  their 
masterpieces. 

Fortunately,  a  few  precious 
examples  of  Roman  styles 
still  exist  in  northern  Italy, 

France  and  Germany,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  church  buildings, 
whose  various  details  are  em¬ 
bellished  with  an  astonishing 
variety  of  designs  of  terra  cotta  and  brick  ornamentation.  The 
use  of  terra  cotta  increased  with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which,  being  more  rich  in  detail,  allowed  a 
wider  field  for  the  imagination  of  the  artist  and  the  employ¬ 


ment  of  different  shaped  forms  decorated  with  rich  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  One  finds  the  thirteenth  century  productive  in  many 
ways  and  through  the  medium  of  the  various  arts.  The  con¬ 
struction  was  superior,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
world’s  history  when  there  wras  a  greater  exuberance  of  artistic 

decoration.  The  Roman  styles 
were  more  severe  and  the 
decoration  was  used  some¬ 
what  more  sparingly.  The 
Roman  art  was  academic  and 
formal,  and,  Avhile  it  did  not 
give  the  same  chance  for  the 
artist  that  the  Gothic  art  did. 
nevertheless,  we  have  splen¬ 
did  examples  of  clay  work  as 
emanating  from  that  period. 

The  arts  have  always  flour¬ 
ished  during  turbulent  times. 
The  destructive  influences  of 
war  have  never  had  the  effect 
of  overshadowing  the  artistic 
spirit.  In  truth,  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  a  cause  and  an  excitement 
which  has  contributed  to  a 
high  emotional  expression  in 
the  arts. 

However,  it  is  true  that  at 
no  time  has  the  art  come 
down  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  as  at  the  present. 
During  the  early  feudal  times 
the  baron  stood  away  above 
his  followers.  All  that  wras 
rich  in  art  belonged  to  him. 
At  this  time  the  artistic  be¬ 
longs  to  every  one.  It  is  in 
the  public  buildings,  churches, 
the  commercial  buildings,  the 
cottages,  and  even  the  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments. 

The  picture  which  we  give 
is  the  presentation  in  a  Ro¬ 
manic  style  of  a  decorated 
brick  structure.  This  picture  tells  it  own  story,  and  does  it 
well.  It  shows  what  may  be  done  through  the  use  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  decorative  work,  and  also  illustrates  how 
ordinary  forms  of  brick  may  be  handled  in  a  decorative  spirit. 


A  BRICK  FACADE,  ROMANIC  STYLE.  Drawn  for  the  Clay- 
Worker  by  E.  Lanzone. 
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All  of  this  work  is  in  clay.  The  more  profusely  decorated 
parts  are  in  terra  cotta,  though  a  very  large  proportion  is  of 
the  ordinary  square  forms  of  brick.  It  is  interesting  to  have 
examples  of  this  kind  which  are  radically  different  from  de¬ 
signs  which  we  see  on  every  hand,  in  order  to  give  a  freedom 
to  thought  and  imagination,  and  thus  develop  a  spirit  of 
greater  independence  in  our  building  work. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  GREEN  POINT  PORCE= 

LAIN  WORKS. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


T. — chart.es  cartlidge  and  william  ridgway. 

M ERICA  has  ever  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  merits  of  her  men  of  genius,  and 
still  more  tardy  in  rewarding  them  for 
their  services,  be  it  in  the  field  of  sci¬ 
ence,  in  literature  or  in  art.  Our  artist- 
artisans  have,  perhaps,  been  neglected 
by  our  historians  more  than  any  other 
r  class  of  public  benefactors.  The  names  of  pet¬ 
ty  politicians,  time-servers  and  public  office- 
j  mongers  (posing  as  statesmen),  both  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  and  preceding  ones,  whose  only 
claim  to  notoriety  has  been  based  on  the  vast 
amount  of  harm  they  have  accomplished  in  the 
corruption  and  degradation  of  political  morals, 
have  been  perpetuated  in  the  annals  of  history,  while 
many  of  the  truly  great  and  worthy— those  who  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  through 
their  art— have  been  permitted  to  pass  from  the 
memories  of  men  for  the  want  of  a  chronicler. 

The  art  of  the  potter  was  revolutionized  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  great  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  elevated  it  to  a  place 
among  the  fine  arts,  and  his  followers  spread  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  some  of  them  came  to  this.  America  had  but  few 
able  potters  previous  to  1850 — a  mere  handful  of  earnest,  pro¬ 
gressive  men,  several  decades  in  advance  of  their  time  and  the 
public  taste;  but,  looking  back  from  our  advanced  fin  de  siecle 
position,  we  can  rise  to  a  full  appreciation  of  what  they  ac¬ 
complished,  and,  at  this  late  day,  honor  their  memories  by  res¬ 
cuing  from  oblivion  the  meagre  facts  which  we  are  still  able 
to  gather  together  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  first  manu¬ 
factory  of  hard  porcelain  in  the  United  States  by  Messrs. 
Tucker  &  Hemphill,*  which  extended  over  the  years  1825-1838. 
It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  a  sketch,  from  materials 
which  have  recently  come  into  my  hands,  of  the  first  soft  porce¬ 
lain  factory  in  this  country,  which  was  established  at  Green 
Foint,  Long  Island,  in  1848.  While  this  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  important  manufactories  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  closed  for  nearly  forty 
years  will  partially  explain  why  its  history  has  not  before  been 
written,  since  the  attention  of  investigators  has  only  recently 
been  directed  to  this  branch  of  American  art. 

The  founders  of  the  Green  Point  works  was  Mr.  Charles 
Cartlidge,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time — an  ac¬ 
complished  potter,  an  artist  of  refined  instincts,  an  advanced 
thinker,  a  writer  of  ability,  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  father 
and  several  of  his  ancestors  were  members  of  the  potters’ 
craft,  and  he,  with  his  six  brothers,  followed  the  same  honor¬ 
able  calling.  Born  among  the  Staffordshire  potteries  at  Sneyd 
Green,  Burslem,  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1800,  he 
inherited  a  love  of  the  art,  and  at  a  suitable  age  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  an  old  friend  of  his  grandfather,  a  capable  potter  who 

♦See  “The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United  States,”  by 
E.  A.  Barber. 


had  grown  wealthy  in  the  business.  Among  the  papers  left  by 
Mr.  Cartlidge  at  his  death  was  a  manuscript  lecture  containing 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  and  from  this  I  extract  the  following 
account  of  his  apprenticeship: 

“Here  I  learned  everything  that  the  old  gentleman  could 
teach  me,”  he  writes,  “and  possibly  something  more.  For,  be 
it  observed,  I  was  not  put  to  any  particular  branch,  but  was 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  whole.  From  this  place  I  went 
as  potter  to  another,  where  I  remained  nine  years.  These  nine 
years  -were  also  spent  in  compounding  bodies,  glazes  and  col¬ 
ors,  and  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  proportions 
and  uses  of  the  various  materials  used  in  the  manufacture. 
During  all  this  time  I  had  the  friendship  and  aid  of  some 
gifted  potters,  who  readily  told  me  all  they  knew,  so  that  by 
the  time  I  was  thirty  years  old  I  began  to  be  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  of  an  authority,  and  my  counsel  was  sought  in  cases  of 
difficulty  at  large  and  important  manufactories.” 

His  employer  at  this  period  was  probably  Mr.  Joseph  Stubbs, 


a  prominent  manufacturer  at  Dale  Hall,  Burslem,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  Mr.  Cartlidge  managed  for  a  time  in  all  of  its  depart¬ 
ments. 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832,”  he  continues,  “I  was 
sent  to  this  country  to  manage  some  negotiations  for  my  em¬ 
ployer  not  immediately  connected  with  the  general  business, 
and  I  was  also  instructed  to  extend  his  connection  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  with  the  dealers  in  the  chief  cities.  This  was  out  of 
my  line,  but  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  the  objects  of 
my  mission,  when  I  returned  to  England,  not  expecting  to  see 
the  United  States  again.  But  a  man’s  destiny  is  not  always  in 
his  own  keeping.  An  extensive  manufacturer*  proposed  that  I 
should  return  to  the  United  States  to  manage  his  business  as 
agent  and  attorney.  This  was  a  startling  proposal,  inasmuch 
as  to  agree  with  it  would  involve  a  complete  change  in  my  situ¬ 
ation.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  deciding.  The  prospects  of 

♦Mr.  William  Ridgway,  of  Hanley,  England. 
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emolument  were  flattering,  and  I  had  a  profound  veneration 
and  esteem  for  the  man  who  made  the  proposal.  In  three 
days  I  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  the  offer,  and  the  next 


LARGE  PLATTER— View  of  Columbia  Bridge  on  the  Susquehanna. 

By  W.  Ridgway. 

packet  from  Liverpool  bore  my  little  family  and  self  to  the 
land  of  our  adoption.” 

For  some  years  previous  Mr.  William  Ridgway,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  in  England,  and  one 
of  the  largest  producers  for  the  American  market,  had  had  an 
eye  to  the  United  States  as  a  field  for  the  extension  of  liis  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  final  haven  of  rest  for  himself  and  family.  He  had 
previously  visited  America  and  made  a  tour  of  observation 
through  several  of  the  States  to  ascertain  what  facilities  ex¬ 
isted  for  the  establishment  of  a  pottery  and  the  prosecution 
of  a  manufacturing  business.  On  his  arrival  in  New  York  Mr. 
Cartlidge  opened  an  agency  in  that  city  for  the  sale  of  Mr. 
ltidgway’s  goods,  and  for  several  years  carried  on  a  successful 
business  at  103  Water  street.  So  zealous  was  he  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  employer  that  he  soon  made  the  name  of  William 
Ridgway  a  household  word  throughout  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  At  that  time  Mr.  Ridgway,  who  had  previously 
dissolved  partnership  with  his  brother  John,  at  Hanley,  was 
the  leading  partner  in  some  six  different  manufactories  in  Eng¬ 
land,  several  of  which  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  special 
wares  for  the  United  States  trade.  Among  these  were  table 
services  and  toilet  sets  with  printed  designs  of  American 
scenery,  which  soon  became  very  popular. 

On  October  10,  1841,  Mr.  Cartlidge  entered  into  partnership 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Q.  Ferguson,  his  former  agent  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  for  the  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  agreement, 
of  “carrying  on  a  commission  business,  and  particularly  the 
agencies  of  Mr.  William  Ridgway,  Messrs.  William  Ridgway, 
Sou  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Ridgway,  Morley,  Wear  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers,  of  England,  at  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  under  the 
firm  of  H.  Q.  Ferguson  &  Co.,”  the  New  York  branch  being 
continued  by  Mr.  Cartlidge  alone.  In  the  following  year  (Oc¬ 
tober,  1842)  tlie  terms  of  co-partnership  were  altered  to  extend 
to  the  entire  business,  the  New  York  firm  to  be  afterward 
known  as  Charles  Cartlidge,  and  the  New  Orleans  branch  as 

H.  Q.  Ferguson  &,  Co.,  the  new  terms  going  into  effect  January 

I,  1843.  This  arrangement  continued  until  January  1,  1847, 
when  the  style  of  Charles  Cartlidge  &  Co.  was  adopted. 

During  the  fourteen  years  or  so  that  Mr.  Cartlidge  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Ridgway  agency  in  Newr  York  he  handled  a 
vast  amount  of  goods  which  were  made  especially  for  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers.  Among  these  were  table  services  with  en¬ 


graved  designs  of  natural  scenery  printed  in  black,  and  also  In 
blue,  such  as  the  Bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Pa.,  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  Capitol  Building  at  Washington, 
the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  Caldwell,  Lake  George,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  Hudson  River  views.  It  will 
at  least  be  interesting  to  collectors  of  “American  views”  to 
know  how  the  Ridgway  designs,  now  so  eagerly  sought  for, 
were  introduced  into  this  country. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  Mr.  William  Ridgway  had 
previously  been  associated  in  business  with  his  brother,  John 
Ridgway,  and  this  partnership  had  been  productive  of  many 
of  the  best  American  views  of  the  earlier  dark  blue  china 
period.  A  series  of  designs  entitled  “Beauties  of  America”  had 
been  produced  by  John  and  William  Ridgway  conjointly  at  Han¬ 
ley,  England,  from  1814  to  about  1830,  when  the  partnership 
was  dissolved,  after  which  each  brother  continued  an  inde¬ 
pendent  business. 

During  Mr.  Cartlidge’s  agency  Mr.  William  .Ridgway  had 
become  interested,  among  other  ventures,  in  an  engineering 
project  to  convey  water  to  the  gold  mines  which  had  recently 
been  discovered  in  California,  and  in  this  enterprise  Mr.  Cart¬ 
lidge  joined.  Mr.  Ridgway  also  commenced  the  erection  of 
large  pottery  buildings  in  Kentucky,  but  before  these  long- 
cherished  designs  could  be  completed  financial  disaster  over¬ 
took  him,  and  his  plans  had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Cartlidge 
was  deeply  involved  in  these  schemes,  and  lost  nearly  all  that 
he  had  accumulated.  Through  the  highly  honorable  action  of 
his  wife,  however,  who  unhesitatingly  released  her  right  of 
dower  in  all  the  real  estate,  he  was  enabled  to  satisfy  his 
creditors  in  full,  but  this  left  him  almost  without  means.  The 


Ridgway  agency  in  the  United  States  was  closed,  and  Mr. 
Cartlidge  was  forced  to  cast  about  for  other  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Speak  not  at  all,  in  any  wise,  till  you  have  somewhat  to 
speak.— Carlyle. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHIO. 

Fifteenth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


THE  TESTING  OF  PAYING  MATERIAL. 


HE  QUALITIES  which  bricks  must  have 
in  order  to  make  them  a  profitable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  stone  and  asphalt  streets  has 
been  already  set  forth.  How  best  to  de¬ 
tect  these  qualities  and  measure  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  different  bricks  possess 
them  is  a  very  practical  and  important 
question.  The  two  qualities  which  are 
directly  in  need  of  proof  are  vitrifica¬ 
tion  and  toughness.  Uniformity  is  a 
quality  which  can  be  sufficiently  measured  by  the 
eye  in  critically  comparing  a  shipment  of  ma¬ 
terial;  differences  of  color  generally  indicate  va¬ 
riations  in  other  qualities  as  well,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  character  of  the  ware  is  thus  subject  to  a  quick  exposure 
if  not  up  to  standard. 


Vitrification,  the  greatest  single  qualification  a  paving  brick 
can  have,  is  officially  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
brick  has  lost  its  power  to  absorb  water.  Fortnuately,  this 
most  important  quality  is  most  easily  and  simply  brought  to 
the  proof.  It  only  needs  to  be  weighed  dry,  soaked  and 
weighed  wet,  in  order  to  determine  sufficiently  accurately  what 
the  character  of  the  material  is.  The  proper  process  for  an 
official  test  is  carried  out  as  follows:  Two  whole  bricks  and 
one  broken  in  halves  are  dried  carefully  over  a  steam  radiator 
or  boiler-setting,  or  any  other  hot,  dry  place  where  any  free 
moisture  would  be  driven  out.  This  drying  is  necessary  in  all 
cases,  for  it  is  presumed  that  the  wares  have  been  exposed  to 
the  weather  and  may  have  absorbed  water;  also,  it  is  not  in¬ 
frequently  the  case  that  bricks  are  submitted  for  tests  which 
have  been  previously  soaked  in  water,  with  a  fraudulent  intent 
of  showing  a  low  absorptive  power  on  the  test.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  the  bricks  should  be  weighed  separately  and  col- 


STAUGHTON’S  CHURuH,  PHILADELPHIA  —By  J.  and  W.  Ridgway. 

lectively  on  scales  which  are  sensitive  to  an  alteration  of  one- 
quarter  of  an  ounce;  it  is  better,  of  course,  if  still  finer  divisions 
can  be  distinctly  distinguished.  They  are  then  soaked  in  rain 
water  for  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours,  removed  and  wiped 
dry  with  a  cloth,  and  weighed  again;  all  adhering  sand  or  dirt 
which  is  likely  to  become  loose  by  the  action  of  water  or  of 


the  cloth  in  rubbing  the  brick  dry  should  be  removed  before 
the  first  weighing.  The  second  weighing,  made  as  soon  as  the 
bricks  have  been  wiped  dry,  shows  the  increase  in  weight, 
and  the  percentage  of  increase  is  figured  on  the  dry  weight. 
The  average  of  the  three  results  should  be  taken.  If  one  brick 


PI.A.QUE.  CAPITOL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Courtesy  of  the  New  England  Magazine.) 

shows  a  marked  variation  from  the  others,  it  indicates  a  lack 
of  uniformity,  and  the  material  should  be  re-examined  and  re¬ 
sampled  to  find  the  limits  of  variation. 

This  process  is  accurate  enough  for  any  commercial  tests. 
Still  further  accuracy  could  be  had  by  weighing  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  brick  on  fine  balances,  but  for  practical  work  such 
accuracy  is  not  needed. 

The  amount  of  increase  of  weight  under  such  treatment  as 
this  ought  not  to  exceed  2  or  2 y2  per  cent.  In  some  cities  the 
specifications  of  the  city  engineer  make  the  limit  of  absorption 
at  2  per  cent.,  though  there  is  no  city  where  material  has  been 
delivered  in  quantity  where  this  grade  has  been  rigorously 
maintained.  A  great  deal  of  material  has  been  laid  which  has 
not  come  down  at  any  time  to  anything  like  2  per  cent,  ab¬ 
sorption.  Some  of  this  material  has  done  well  and  some  very 
poorly.  The  best  of  it  is  a  fire  clay  product  of  very  tough 
nature,  which  needs  a  high  heat  to  vitrify  it.  It  seems  to 
stand  the  test  of  use  much  better  than  shale  bricks  of  the  same 
absorbent  quality.  Shale,  if  burnt  hard  enough  to  become  well 
vitrified,  cannot  be  excelled  for  excellence,  but  shale  not  thor¬ 
oughly  vitrified  is  more  easily  destroyed  by  frost  than  fire  clay 
of  similar  porosity. 

The  precise  relation  existing  between  the  endurance  and 
absorptive  power  of  these  two  cannot  yet  be  stated,  and  mean¬ 
while  it  is  certainly  safe  and  proper  for  the  public  to  insist 
on  the  limit  being  kept  between  2  and  3  per  cent.;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  politic  to  insist  on  its  being  brought  too 
low,  for  manufacturers  would  be  likely  to  overburn  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  destroy  its  strength  in  endeavoring  to  decrease  its 
absorption. 

The  clays  which  make  the  best  paving  material  are  those 
which  vitrify  early  in  burning — that  is,  at  a  temperature  a  good 
deal  below  their  point  of  fusing  or  bloating.  In  clays  of  this 
kind  it  is  often  possible  to  develop  the  greatest  physical 
strength  and  the  best  vitrification  at  the  same  time.  In  clays 
requiring  higher  heat  to  vitrify  them,  the  maximum  of  physical 
strength  is  likely  to  be  passed  before  the  vitrification  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  attained. 

The  physical  quality  of  toughness,  or  ability  to  withstand 
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abrasion  and  wear,  is  tested  in  several  ways.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  easily  accessible  plan  is  the  "tumbling”  or  “rat¬ 
tling”  test.  The  value  of  this  or  any  other  test  lies  wholly  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  On  one  hand,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  the  best  of  brick  to  powder  in  an  horn-  or 
two,  and,  on  the  other,  the  poorest  brick  may  be  made  to 
show  a  satisfactory  result  if  the  process  is  conducted  with 
this  end  in  view.  The  extreme  irregularity  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  used  in  the  rattling  test  makes  it  impossible  to  com¬ 
pare  results  obtained  in  this  way,  except  those  from  the  same 
man  and  the  same  machine.  In  order  to  reduce  this  useful 
test  to  anything  like  a  basis  for  comparison,  a  standard  method 
of  procedure  ought  to  be  made  and  adopted.  The  following 
plan  is  suggested  as  covering  the  main  points  of  variation: 
First,  the  rattler  itself  should  be  thirty  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  forty-two  or  forty-eight  inches  long.  There  should 
be  no  axle  through  the  center,  and  the  barrel  ought  to  be  oc¬ 
tagonal.  It  should  be  speeded  at  twenty-four  revolutions  per 
minute — not  over  twenty-six  nor  under  twenty-two— for  the  ma¬ 
terial  will  not  be  carried  up  far  enough  to  get  the  proper  fall 
if  this  speed  is  too  slow,  and  will  be  carried  around  without 
proper  fall  if  it  is  too  fast.  Second,  the  bricks  should  be 
weighed,  separately  and  collectively,  to  within  one-quarter  or 
one-half  ounce,  each  piece  being  marked  carefully  with  white 
lead  paint  in  several  places.  Also,  if  more  than  one  kind  of 
brick  is  to  be  tested,  a  chip  of  each  brick  ought  to  be  broken 
off  and  kept  for  comparison  and  identification  in  case  the  marks 
all  wear  off.  Third,  the  rattler  should  be  filled  with  bricks 
until  it  is  about  one-third  full.  For  a  rattler  of  the  size  indi¬ 
cated,  this  will  take  about  forty  bricks.  A  better  way  is  to 
calculate  the  cubic  contents  of  the  tumbling  barrel,  and  also 
the  cubic  bulk  of  the  bricks,  and  add  enough  of  the  latter 
to  occupy  20  per  cent,  of  the  former.  This  will  occupy  40  per 
cent,  of  the  space  inside  when  the  brick  are  thrown  in 
loosely.  The  lid  being  bolted  tight,  the  test  is  ready  for 


OCTAGON  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  FRUIT  DISH. 

(Courtesy  of  the  New  England  Magazine.) 


tumbling.  Fourth,  the  duration  of  the  test  ought  to 
be  measured  by  revolutions,  not  time.  If  the  speed  is  twenty- 
five  revolutions  per  minute,  one  thousand  revolutions 
would  require  forty  minutes,  fifteen  hundred  would  require 
sixty  minutes,  etc.  The  last  number  is  a  good  standard  to 


adopt,  being  severe  enough  to  use  up  a  soft  brick,  but  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  a  good  one.  Fifth,  after  rattling,  the  material 
must  be  sorted  and  identified  and  weighed  up,  and  its  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  calculated  on  the  original  weight.  Sixth,  this 
test  ought  always  to  be  conducted  on  bricks  which  have  been 


BOSTON  ALMSHOUSE,  SOUP  TUREEN 
(Courtesy  of  the  New  England  Magazine.) 

previously  soaked  for  forty-eight  hours  in  water,  for  in  actual 
use  bricks  are  compelled  to  do  their  work  while  continually 
damp,  subject  to  rains,  snow  and  artificial  watering  and  to 
poorly  drained  and  muddy  foundations,  and  in  many  cases,  if 
not  all,  the  rattler  test  is  much  more  destructive  on  a  wet 
brick  than  on  the  same  material  dry. 

These  couditions  are  all  such  as  can  be  readily  carried  out. 
In  any  city  where  access  to  more  than  one  foundry  is  pos¬ 
sible,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  finding  a  rattler  of  these 
dimensions.  In  smaller  places  the  exact  size  may  not  be 
easily  obtained,  but  the  foundry  supply  firms  unite  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  thirty-inch  rattler  as  the  most  widely  used  size 
on  the  market,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  be  found  available. 
It  is  clear  to  anyone  that  the  efficiency  of  the  test  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  rattler,  the  amount  of  the  space  left  empty  for 
friction,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution.  A  sixteen  or 
eighteen-inch  rattler  will  give  altogether  different  results 
from  a  larger  one,  even  if  nearly  empty.  Another  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  rattling  tests  is  to  put  the  bricks  into  a 
rattler  partly  filled  with  angular  scrap  iron.  The  utility 
of  such  a  practice  is  questionable;  the  test,  of  course,  is  a 
comparative  one,  in  which  good  bricks  show  better  than 
poor  ones,  but  no  probable  conditions  of  actual  wear  ap¬ 
proximate  these  methods — and  what  benefit  can  be  had  by 
testing  bricks  as  to  their  fitness  for  work  they  will  never 
be  called  on  to  do.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  imitate  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  which  the  bricks  will  have 
to  meet.  In  any  empirical  method  of  test  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
sults  depends  wholly  on  the  conscientious  execution  of  every 
detail,  and  only  by  the  adoption  of  a  standard  method  in  which 
these  points  are  all  definitely  disposed  of  can  the  rattling  test 
become  anything  of  more  than  local  interest. 

Another  test  has  been  occasionally  applied  to  paving  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  more  of  a  guide  to  hardness  than  of  toughness 
and  strength.  This  is  the  grinding  table,  a  machine  used  by 
the  makers  of  fine  front  pressed  brick  in  cutting  bricks  to 
special  shapes  and  sizes  for  ornamental  designs.  The  table  is 
a  horizontal  plate  of  iron,  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis;  its  sur¬ 
face  is  covered  with  sharp  sand  or  powdered  steel,  and  is  kept 
wet.  The  bricks  are  put  on  near  the  circumference  and  se¬ 
cured  in  position  against  radial  arms  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  each  brick  is  weighted  down  with  a  fifty- pound 
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TE>STS  OP  OHIO  PAVING  MATERIALS. 
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1 

Wassail  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Co- 

Sewer  Pipe  press.  Ray- 

Zanesville  shales,  with  some 

8.92 

lumbus,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9 . 

mond  repress . 

local  plastic  clays . 

.60 

5,260 

1,315 

14 

2 

8.0 

2 

Ohio  Paving  Co.,  Colum- 

Penfield  plunger  machine. 

Zanesville  shales,  from  Kit- 

bus,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9  . . . 

Raymond  repress . 

tanning  horizon . 

1.08 

32.77 

4,465 

1,138 

24 

44 

34.0 

Frey-Sheckler'  auger  ma- 

Shales  and  fire  clav  from 

3 

Logan  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Lo- 

chine.  Side-cut  Raymond 

vicinity.  Small  amount 

1.32 

10.68 

gan,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9. . . 

repress . 

surface  clays . 

5,462 

1,342 

28 

3 

15.5 

4 

Nelsonvllle  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sewer  pipe  press  and  Ray- 

Fire  clay  from  Kittanning 

1.75 

7.12 

NelsonvUle,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9 . 

mond  repress . 

horizon . 

7,499 

1,888 

33 

1 

17.0 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

5 

Athens  Paving  Brick  Co., 

chine.  End-cut  Raymond 

Shales  from  above  the  Free- 

Athens,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9 . 

repress . 

port  horizon . 

.47 

12.80 

5,208 

1,277 

10 

8 

9.0 

Penfield  auger  machine. 
End-cut  Raymond  re- 

0 

Portsmouth  Paving  Brick 

Sub  -  carboniferous  shales 

Co.,  Portsmouth,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9 . 

presses . 

of  vicinity . 

.24 

20.27 

6,632 

1,694 

2 

32 

17.0 

Penfield  auger  machine. 

7 

Cincinnati  Brick  Co.,  Ad- 

End-cut  Raymond  re- 

Sedimentary  clays  from 

dyston,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9 . 

presses . 

Ohio  river  valley . 

1.28 

21.30 

4,836 

1,249 

27 

37 

32.0 

8 

Penfield  auger  machine. 

Shales  from  Kittanning 

W.  B.  Harris  &  Brothers, 

End-cut  Raymond  re- 

horizon,  with  surface 

\ 

Zanesville,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  2)4x4x9. . . 

presses. . . 

plastic  clays . 

.33 

21.38 

4,628 

1,131 

7 

40 

23.5 

Penfield  auger  machine. 

Shales  from  Freeport  horl- 

8 

T.  B.  Townsend  &  Co., 

End-cut  Raymond  re- 

zon  and  fire  clay  from 

Zanesville,  0 . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9 . 

press  . 

Kittanning  horlzen. 

1.34 

15.51 

5,286 

1,262 

29 

15 

22.0 

10 

Mlddleport  Granite  Brick 

Grant-Murray  brick  ma- 

Sedimentary  clays  from 

Co.,  Mlddleport,  O . 

Hailwood  Block,  3x4x9 . 

chine.  Raymond  repress. 
Sewer  pipe  press  and  Hay- 

Ohio  river  valley . 

1.77 

14.39 

4,592 

1,160 

34  . 

12 

23.0 

11 

Hocking  Clay  Co.,  Logan, 

Hayden  patent  sidewalk 

Fire  clays  and  shales  from 

Ohio . 

brick,  2#x4x8}£ . 

den  repress . 

vicinity .... 

.66 

22.94 

6,125 

1,491 

16 

43 

29.5 

12 

Haydenville  Mining  and 

Hayden  patent  pav’g  block 

Fire  clays,  with  little  shale 

Manufacturing  Co.,  Hay- 

for  sidewalk  use.  10x5  ^x 

Sewer  pipe  press  and  Hay- 

from  Mercer  and  Klttan- 

No  cru 

shing 

denville.  O . 

2^ . 

den  repress . 

ning  horizons . 

.84 

17.49 

tests 

made. 

•18 

24 

21.0 

13 

East  Clayton  Mnfg.  Co., 

Sewer  pipe  press  and  Ray- 

Fire  clay,  with  little  shale 

Lick  Run,  O . 

East  Clayton  Block.  2jgx4x9 

mond  repress . 

from  Kittanning  horizon. 
Sub-carboniferous  shales. 

1.19 

17.37 

4,952 

1,238 

26 

23 

24.5 

14 

Scioto  Star  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Freese  aug’er  machine.  Side 

Scioto vlile,  O . 

Grant  Star  Block,  3x4x9 _ 

cut  Raymond  repress . 

with  little  fire  clay  added 

.55 

11.73 

6,733 

1,656 

12 

5 

9.5 

15 

Standard  Brick  and  Terra 

Freese  auger  machine. 

Cotta  Co.,  New  Straits- 

Parto  Block,  3x4x9 . 

Side-cut  Raymond  re- 

Fire  clay  and  shales  from 

vlile,  O . 

press  . 

Kittanning  horizon. .  . 

.51 

22.25 

5,390 

1,308 

11 

41 

26.0 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

16 

Roseville  Brick  and  Terra 

chine.  Side-cut  Eagle  re- 

Shales  from  Putnam  Hill 

Cotta  Co.,  Roseville.  O. . . 

Roseville  Block,  3x4x8 . 

press  . 

horizon . 

1.47 

10.74 

7,749 

1,781 

31 

4 

17.5 

17 

The  A.  O.  Jones  Brick  and 

Freese  auger  machine. 
Side-cut  Raymond  re- 

Mixture  of  fire  clay  and 

Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Zanes 

shales  from  Kittanning 

vlile,  O . 

Jones  Block,  3x4x9 . 

press  . 

horizon . 

.95 

20.66 

7,207 

1,802 

20 

34 

27.0 

18 

The  Imperial  Brick  Co., 

Freese  auger  machine.  Side 

cut  Raymond  repress  and 

Shales  from  the  Putnam 

Canton.  O . 

Metropolitan  Block,  3x4x9. 
Logan  Granite  Paver, 

Eagle  repress . 

Hill  horizon . 

.64 

16.82 

5,653 

1,362 

15 

21 

18.0 

19 

Logan  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Brewer  brick  machine, Ray- 

Shales  and  fire  clays  from 

Logan,  O . 

4x9 . 

mond  repress . 

vicinity. . . . 

.96 

19.18 

8,727 

2,093 

21 

27 

24.0 

20 

The  Ironton  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Ironton  F.  B.  Paver,  ‘l%x 

Freese  auger  machine.  Side 

Shales  from  vicinity,  Kit- 

Ironton.  O . 

4^x9 . 

cut  Raymond  repress.... 
Freese  auger  machine.  Side 

tanning  horizon. . . 

.25 

20.21 

5,996 

1,342 

3 

31 

17.0 

21 

The  Ironton  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Ironton  F.  B.  Paver,  2%"x 

Fire  clays  from  same  horl- 

Ironton,  O . 

4^x9 . 

cut  Raymond  repress. . . . 
Grant  brick  machine,  Eagle 

zons  in  vicinity  . 

.00 

34.40 

3,542 

807 

i 

45 

23.0 

22 

The  Riverside  Brick  Co., 

Sedimentary  clays  from 

Mlddleport,  0 . 

Riverside  Paver,  2}£x4x8}£. 

repress . 

Ohio  river  valley 

1.03 

21.36 

4.386 

1,119 

23 

39 

31.0 

23 

Canton  Brick  Co..  Canton, 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Red  Granite  Paver,  2>^x 

chine.  Side-cut  Raymond 

Shales  from  Putnam  Hill 

Ohio . 

4x8  >4 . 

repress . 

horizon .... 

.45 

13.26 

10,822 

2,604 

9 

9 

9.0 

24 

Royal  Brick  Co..  Canton. 

Freese  auger  machine.  Side 

Shales  from  Putnam  Hill 

Ohio . 

Repressed  Paver,  2^x4x834 

cut  Raymond  repress.... 
Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

horizon. . . 

30 

16.79 

8,754 

2,116 

6 

20 

13.0 

25 

W.  S.  Williams,  Canton 

C.  W.  Williams’s  Paver, 

chine.  Side-cut  Raymond 

Shales  from  Lower  Mercer 

Ohio . 

2Kx4x8J4 . 

repress . 

.43 

15.80 

7,741 

1,795 

16 

12.0 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

26 

Holloway  Paving  Brick  Co.. 

chine.  Side-cut  Raymond 

Shales  from  the  Low  er  Mer- 

North  Industry,  O . 

Holloway  Paver,  2vtx4x8K- 
Plain  Side-cut  Brick  Paver, 

repress . 

cer  horizon  . 

1.82 

19.79 

8,074 

1,882 

35 

30 

32.5 

27 

Canton  Brick  Co..  Canton, 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Shales  from  Putnam  Hill 

Ohio  . 

2>4x4x8K . 

chine . 

.75 

16.89 

7,701 

1,897 

17 

22 

19.5 

28 

Royal  Brick  Co.,  Canton. 

Plain  Side-cut  Brick  Paver, 

Shales  from  Putnam  Hill 

Ohio  . 

2  34x4x8  K . 

Freese  auger  machine . 

.57 

12.41 

8,833 

2,208 

13 

6 

9.5 

29 

W.  S.  Williams,  Canton, 

Plain  Side-cut  Brick  Paver. 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Shales  from  Lower  Mer- 

Ohio  . 

234x4x834 . 

chine . 

1.57 

16.27 

7.341 

1,752 

32 

18 

25.0 

30 

Holloway  Paving  Brick  Co. . 

Plain  Side-cut  Brick  Paver, 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Shales  from  Lower  Mer- 

North  Industry,  0 . 

234x4x8;4 . 

chine . 

cer  horizon. . . 

2.54 

21.15 

7,255 

1,732 

39 

36 

37.5 

31 

Standard  Paving"  Brick  Co., 

Plain  Side-cut  Brick  Paver, 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Shales  from  Lower  Mer- 

North  Industry,  O . 

2)4x4x834 . • . 

chine . 

cer  horizon  . 

1.37 

18.27 

8,928 

2,024 

30 

25 

27.5 

32 

Waynesburg  Brick  and  Clay 

Plain  Side-but  Brick  Paver, 

Shales  from  Middle  Klttan- 

Co.,  Waynesburg,  0 . 

234x4x834  . 

Freese  auger  machine . 

ning  horizon.  . 

.28 

21.35 

8,754 

2.092 

4 

38 

21.0 

33 

Waynesburg  Brick  and  Clay 

Plain  Side-cut  Brick  Paver, 

Fire  clay  from  1\1  iddle  Kit- 

Co.,  Waynesburg,  O . 

234x4x834 . 

Freese  auger  machine . 

tanning  horizon 

.88 

19.77 

6,807 

1,668 

19 

29 

24.0 

34 

Malvern  Clay  Co.,  Mai- 

Plain  Side-cut  Brick  Paver, 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Fire  clay  from  Middle  Kit- 

vern,  O . 

234x4x8)4 . 

chine . 

1.92 

15.95 

6,806 

1,638 

37 

17 

27.0 

35 

Canton  and  Malvern  Brick 

and  Paving  Co.,  Malvern, 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234x 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Fire  clay  from  Middle  Kit- 

Ohio . 

4x834 . 

chine . 

.96 

18.73 

5,612 

1,430 

22 

26 

24.0 

36 

Massillon  Stone  and  Fire 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234x 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Fire  clay  and  shales  from 

Brick  Co.,  Massillon,  O.. 
State  Line  Fire  Brick  Co., 

4x834 . 

chine  . 

1.89 

13.99 

9,513 

2, ‘254 

30 

11 

23.5 

37 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234x 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Fire  clay  from  Upper  Free- 

East  Palestine,  0 . 

4x834 . 

chine . 

1.09 

15.26 

8,936 

2,111 

25 

14 

19.5 

38 

Salem  Garfield  Mining  and 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234x 

Shales  from  vicinity,  with 

Manufacturing  Co . 

4x834 . 

Freese  auger  machine  ^ 

3.56 

19.76 

6,355 

1,528 

43 

28 

35.5 

39 

Congo  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Em- 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234x 

Fire  clay  from  Kittanning 

ptre,  O . 

4x834  . 

Freese  auger  machine. 

4.47 

12.50 

7,827 

1,995 

44 

25.5 

40 

Vulcan  Fire  Clay  Co.,Well8- 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234X 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Fire  clay  from  kittanning 

vlile,  0 . 

4x834 . 

chine . 

3.14 

13.66 

7,581 

1,830 

41 

10 

25.5 

41 

Buckeye  Brick  Co.,  Wells- 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234x 

Freese  auger  machine. 

Fire  clay  from  Kittanning 

vlile,  O . 

4x8>4 . 

Raymond  repress 

3.32 

20.79 

None 

made. 

42 

35 

38.5 

42 

DeHaven  Brick  Co.,  Akron, 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234x 

Shales  from  horizon  of  low- 

Ohio . 

4x834 . 

5.11 

20.34 

7,627 

1,877 

45 

33 

39.0 

43 

Bucyrus  Brick  and  Terra 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234X 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Shales  from  Glouster.  O., 

Cotta  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O _ 

4x834 . 

chine . 

.28 

14.56 

9,942 

2,485 

13 

9.0 

44 

South  Zanesville  Brick  and 

Paving  Co.,  South  Zanes- 

Side-cut  Blocks,  3x4x9,  not 

Shale  and  fire  clay  from 

vlile,  0 . 

repressed . 

2.97 

16.47 

5,271 

1,230 

40 

19 

29.5 

45 

Trimble  Brick  Manu factur- 

Plain  Side-cut  Pavers,  234X 

Frey-Sheckler  auger  ma- 

Shales  from  horizon  of 

lng  Co.,  Trimble,  O . 

4x834 . 

chlnA.  . . 

Cambridge  limestone.... 

2.26 

22.89 

7,617 

1,890 

38 

42 

40.0 

Averages. . 

1.96 

17.71 

6^47 

1,662 

693 


weight.  In  this  test  the  hardness  alone  influences  the  result. 
Brittleness  and  hardness  are  often  twin  qualities  in  paving 
brick,  and  on  this  account  the  grinding  table  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  as  telling  us  what  we  most  need  to  know. 

The  crushing  strength  has  been  used  from  the  beginning  of 
brick  paving  as  a  test  of  quality.  No  important  set  of  tests 
has  yet  been  made  in  which  this  feature  has  been  omitted. 
However,  on  the  tests  following,  made  on  the  Ohio  paving  ma¬ 
terials,  the  facts  indicate  that  the  crushing  strength  is  neither 
a  measure  of  vitrification  nor  toughness  under  friction. 

A  progressive  test  made  on  several  bricks  of  the  same  manu¬ 
facture  goes  to  show  that  the  greatest  crashing  strength  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  point  prior  to  the  best  vitrification.  If  the  material 
were  graded  for  strength  it  would  fail  by  absorption.  Also, 
bricks  showing  the  very  highest  strength  in  the  hydraulic 
press  have  been  tried  by  wear  on  the  streets  with  disastrous 
results.  Dry  press  bricks  are  especially  delusive  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  as  their  density  gives  them  good  strength,  often  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  what  can  be  obtained  from  bricks  made  in  the  wet 
way  of  the  same  clay.  But  in  the  rattler  the  dry  press  brick 
generally  goes  to  pieces,  while  the  mud  bricks  stand  with  but 


COMPARATIVE  STANDING. 

Based  on  the  Average  Rank  obtained  on  the  Absorption  and 
Rattling  Tests,  and  excluding  the  Crushing  Tests. 


Kind  of  Material. 

Per 
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w 

g 

p 

Hailwood  Block . 
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i 

Hailwood  Block . 

9  1 

Red  Granite  Raver. .  : 
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Side-cut  Brick . 

9  ) 

Grant  Star  Block . 
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Side-cutBrick . 
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Repressed  Pavers . 
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Repressed  Paver . 
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Hailwood  Block . 
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Hailwood  Block . 

14.0) 

1  l;ill wood  Block . 
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7 

Shale  Paver . 

17.0) 

Roseville  Block . 

17.5 

8 

Metropolitan  Block... 

18.0 

9 

Side-cut  Brick . 

19.5  ) 

Side-cut  Brick . 

19.5  \ 

Name  of  Firm. 


Wassail  Fire  Clay  Company . 

Athens  Paving  Brick  Company . 

Canton  Brick  Company . 

Bucyrus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company. . 

Scioto  Star  Fire  Brick  Company . 

Koyal  Brick  Company . 

W.  S.  Williams . 

Koyal  Brick  Company . 

Logan  Fire  Clay  Company . 

Ndsonvllle  Sewer  Pipe  Company . 

Portsmouth  Paving  Brick  Company . 

Ironton  Fire  Brick  Company . 

Roseville  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

Imperial  Brick  Company . 

Canton  Brick  Company . 

State  Line  Fire  Brick  Company . 


small  loss.  Also,  no  condition  of  actual  use  can  ever  be  found 
in  which  paving  bricks  are  required  to  carry  one-tenth  of  the 
load  that  the  poorest  will  endure  before  crashing.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  Ohio  bricks  has  been 
calculated  on  the  average  of  their  absorption  and  rattling 
tests  only;  the  crushing  tests,  while  very  carefully  made  and 
entered  for  record,  are  not  believed  to  be  properly  entitled  to 
consideration  in  a  competitive  test.  If  the  crushing  test  is 
used,  however,  it  ought  to  be  calculated  on  the  cubic  inch  of 
contents,  and  not  on  square  inch  of  surface,  for  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  use  surface  measurement  on  two  bricks  of  equal  area 
and  different  depth. 

The  accompanying  table  of  tests  was  made  from  material 
furnished  by  the  brick  manufacturers  of  Ohio  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State.  The  work  of  making 
the  tests  was  performed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  results 
are  valuable  from  one  reason,  if  from  no  other — they  are  made 
absolutely  without  interest  or  bias  of  any  kind,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  samples  furnished.  Nat¬ 
urally,  some  manufacturers  have  chosen  their  material  well, 
and  others,  again,  have  misrepresented  their  ware  by  choosing 
material  from  erroneous  views  of  what  is  the  best.  But,  all  in 
all,  the  results  are  as  fair  as  such  tests  can  be  made. 


BECAUSE  IT  IS  PRACTICAL. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  the  Clay-Worker  for  another 
year.  I  am  foreman  and  head  burner  for  Angus  &  Gindele. 
I  like  the  Clay-Worker  very  much.  We  get  a  great  many 
books  on  clayworking  at  the  office,  sample  copies,  but  there 
are  none  that  compare  with  the  Clay-Worker. 

FRED  FLANDERS. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


Confessions  of  a  Clay  worker  Blue  Stockings  and  a  Red 
Handkerchief — A  Clayworkers  Legend,  and  a  Let¬ 
ter  to  “the  Brothers  in  Affliction.” 


N  THE  EVENING  of  the  6th  of  January, 
1862,  the  Geologists’  Association  of  England 
met  at  their  rooms  at  Cavendish  Square  in 
London.  An  unusual  attraction  was  to  be 
presented.  The  subject  of  the  paper 
of  the  evening  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  society  was  “On  the  Ancient  Clay 
Objects  and  Flint  Implements  of  Europe  and  Their  Modern 
Fabrication.”  Not  only  the  members,  but  a  full  house  of  wives 
and  daughters  came  to  hear  the  promised  fun.  All  seats  were 
occupied,  except  a  few  in  the  very  front  of  the  hall,  reserved 
for  the  President  of  the  society  and  the  committee  of  the  even- 


“FOSSIL  WILLIE,”— The  Master  of  the  Great  Trick. 


ing’s  exercises.  As  the  time  for  opening  the  meeting  drew 
nearer  many  a  longing  glance  was  cast  at  the  seats  in  front. 
Presently,  however,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  buzz  and  chatter, 
and  in  walked  an  individual  whose  appearance  I  can  best  de¬ 
scribe  from  an  old  London  newspaper  of  that  date: 

“Presently,  however,  an  individual  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd  whose  strange  appearance  drew  all  eyes  toward 
him,  and  whose  effrontery  in  advancing  to  the  foremost  seats 
and  coolly  sitting  down  in  one  of  them  was  greeted  by  a  sup¬ 
pressed  titter  by  the  British  matrons  assembled.  He  was  a 
weather-beaten  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  he 
came  in  dirty,  tattered  clothes  and  heavy  navvies’  boots  to  take 
precedence  of  the  whole  assemblage.  Natural  enough,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  time  spent  in  waiting  for  the  President’s  appear- 
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ance  should  be  occupied  in  taking  an  inventory  of  his  some¬ 
what  curious  costume  and  effects.  He  wore  a  dark  velveteen 
coat,  hanging  in  not  altogether  unpicturesque  rags  about  the 
elbows.  It  was  buttoned  over  a  cotton  shirt  which  might  once 
have  been  white,  but  which  had  been  toned  down  to  a  golden 
yellow  brown.  About  his  neck  was  tied  the  remains  of  a  red 
cotton  handkerchief.  His  skin  was  as  brown  as  a  gypsy’s. 
His  hair  hung  in  lank  black  locks  about  a  forehead  and  face 
that  were  far  from  unprepossessing,  except  for  the  sharp,  fur¬ 
tive  and  cunning  glances  which  he  now  and  then  cast  round 
him  to  see  the  effect  he  produced.  His  corduroys  were  in  a 
sorry  condition.  They  had  been  turned  up,  but  not  enough  to 
avoid  the  heavy  clay  through  which  their  wearer  had  tramped, 
and  with  which  his  boots  were  plentifully  covered— a  puzzling 
enough  object  to  professors  and  the  London  blue  stockings  in 
the  audience.  He  possessed  neither  the  robust  health  nor  the 
pink-and-white  Sussex-pig  soapy  cleanliness  of  a  railway  navvy 
in  his  best.  He  differed  from  every  known  variety  of  “London 
workingman’’— scarcely  an  ordinary  beggar  “on  the  tramp?”— 
yet  by  what  means  could  such  an  individual  have  gained  access 
to  the  reserved  seats  in  a  lecture  room  of  the  learned  and  ex¬ 
clusive  society  in  Cavendish  Square?” 

What  in  these  later  days,  that  some  of  us  have  lived  to  see, 
in  America  would  be  the  best  description  of  the  man  was  that 
such  a  character,  in  appearance,  might  have  been  found  in 
Coxey’s  army.  But  this  one  was  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
grass— it  was  in  London,  not  in  Washington,  you  see.  This 
fellow,  with  his  greasy  hat  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
small  bundle,  tied  up  in  a  dingy  red  cotton  handkerchief! 

The  most  amusing  part,  the  old  press  reporter  goes  on  to  say, 
was  “the  comfortable,  almost  London  assurance  with  which 
he  took  his  seat,  ignoring  the  house  and  unchallenged  by  any 
of  the  officials— at  home  sans  gene  partout.”  Depositing  on  the 
floor,  on  one  side,  his  hat,  on  the  other  his  little  red  bundle, 
and  then  diligently  setting  to  work  to  intently  study  the  speci¬ 
mens  and  diagrams  displayed  on  the  platform  for  the  even¬ 
ing’s  discussion. 

Presently  the  President,  Vice,  and  full  committee  entered 
the  room  in  a  body,  and  the  evening’s  business  began.  Many 
were  the  glances  cast  at  the  stranger  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  all  which  he  ignored  with  perfect  good  breeding, 
and  continued  to  pay  a  fair  degree  of  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  meeting.  But  not  one  of  the  committeemen  seemed  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  presence  of  this  out-of-place  individual,  or  ex¬ 
pressed  astonishment,  and  he  quietly  kept  the  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 

Prof.  Tennant’s  lecture  he  listened  to  with  well-bred,  close 
attention,  and  the  discussion  which  followed  caused  him  now 
and  then  to  smile;  but  when  the  second  paper  of  the  evening, 
on  flint  instruments,  was  read,  his  face  lit  up,  and  the  drowsy 
half-furtive,  contemptuous  mask  was  off,  and  the  mystery  of 
the  stranger  was  suddenly  revealed.  For  in  the  course  of  the 
speaker’s  remarks  on  the  “clever”  fabrications  of  modern 
times,  by  which  all  flint  and  clay  objects  were  so  successfully 
copied,  the  Vice  President  announced  that,  through  the  efforts 
of  Prof.  Tennant,  a  person  was  in  attendance  who,  with  only  a 
small  piece  of  iron  rod,  would  with  almost  inconceivable  rapid¬ 
ity  produce  any  form  of  flint  weapon  desired,  such  as  was  used 
by  the  ancients  of  any  continent.  Jack,  being  requested,  mount¬ 
ed  the  platform,  undid  the  knots  of  his  poor  old  red  handker¬ 
chief  (always  a  bad  omen),  produced  his  pieces  of  flint,  and, 
with  nothing  but  what  looked  like  a  crooked  horseshoe  nail, 
gave  one  of  them  a  few  twists  and  taps,  and  the  arrowhead  of 
ancient  Britain  was  there!  Handing  it  to  a  gentleman  near 
him,  with  a  rapidity,  dexterity  and  facility  almost  incredible, 
he  continued  to  turn  them  out.  The  crowd  left  their  seats  and 
gathered  round  him.  “Could  they  buy  them?”  “Oh,  certainly,” 
and  the  shillings  and  the  arrowheads  changed  owners. 

For  months  London  watch  charms  were  arrowheads  only! 
Jack  and  his  red  handkerchief  were  all  the  rage  at  the  West 
End. 


This  was  poor  “Fossil  Willie’s”  open  confession  and  first 
appearance  under  any  manager  but  himself,  and  terminated, 
as  mostly  such  things  do,  in  a  dead  flat  failure  from  a  money¬ 
making  point  of  view.  How  much  good  the  open  confession 
did  his  soul  is  something  for  the  moralists  to  chatter  about— 
clayworkers  and  potters,  not  parsons,  being  the  writer’s  weak¬ 
ness.  One  of  Jack’s  expressions  after  this  was:  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  half  the  stuff  they  put  in  a  newspaper.  Still,  there  is  as 
much  truth  in  a  newspaper  as  there  is  gospel  in  a  sermon.” 

Prof.  Tennant  was  the  evil  eye  for  our  Jack,  for  from  the 
time  he  introduced  him  to  tell  all  he  knew  to  the  public,  go 
on  the  platform,  and  played  on  his  weak  point,  viz.,  his  vanity, 
causing  him  to  drop  his  cheese — from  then  on  he  had  bad  luck, 
until,  some  say,  he  shook  the  dust  of  London  off  behind  him 
and  reached  that  glorious  continent  where  images  of  rain  and 
fire  gods  in  sandstone  formation  were  in  demand  by  the  learned; 
where  Princess  Charmal  reclined  “en  Egyptienne”  and  received 
the  hearts  of  her  adorers— not  at  her  feet,  but  as  a  tribute  to 
her  stony  personality;  where  stones  of  sacrifice  and  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  Red  Hand  on  the  clay  were  in  demand. 

Of  his  end  there  is  known  nothipg  certain.  Some  say  it 
was  in  an  English  workhouse;  others  that  a  coffee  plantation 
and  a  Mexican  widow  did  the  business.  Once  at  the  fire  there 
was  read  a  strange  letter,  signed  Ricardo  Patricio,  Jefe  Politico, 
and  among  the  Spanish  lingo  a  hint  in  good  plain  English  that 
politics  on  this  continent  were  as  “slippy”  as  potting  on  the 
other.  The  Jefe  Politico  (Political  Chief)  doubtless  knew  where¬ 
of  he  wrote  “to  his  brothers  in  affliction  at  Waukesha,”  and  as 
it  was  accompanied  by  an  excellent  pencil  sketch  from  mem¬ 
ory  of  an  ichthyosaurus,  which  “the  afflicted”  needed  just  then 
for  old  Vienna  business,  some  thought  that  “Fossil  Willie”  was 
still  “with  the  afflicted”  in  the  spirit,  if  not  at  the  fire. 

RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


OLD  BRICKWORK. 


Remarkable  Strength  and  Tenacity  in  a  Liverpool  Building. 


In  demolishing  a  part  of  the  Albert  warehouses,  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  belonging  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  to  make 
some  investigations  into  the  strength  of  the  old  brickwork. 
The  wall  was  built  about  fifty  years  ago  of  hand-made  bricks, 
laid  in  ground  mortar  made  with  Flintshire  lime.  This  lime 
is  in  a  high  degree  hydraulic,  and  has  a  reputation  of  making 
mortar  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  The  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  describes  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  states  that  the  engineer  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  leaving  a  piece  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal 
beam,  having  a  twelve-foot  span  and  measuring  about  two 
feet  square  in  section,  seven  courses  in  the  height  of  a  two-foot 
wall.  The  ends  of  the  beams  were  not  cut  free  from  the  rest 
of  the  work.  This  beam  was  then  loaded  with  all  the  weight 
that  could  conveniently  be  piled  upon  it,  without  appreciable 
deflection  or  other  sign  of  weakness  resulting.  Two  courses 
were  then  cut  off,  and  the  whole  weight  again  put  on,  but 
without  other  result.  The  beam  was  further  reduced  by  a 
course,  leaving  it  four  courses  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  and 
the  ends  were  also  cut  free  from  the  other  work— the  mortar 
beds  of  the  twelve-inch  bearings  being  left  untouched.  A  cen¬ 
trally  placed  load  of  five  tons  fifteen  hundred-weight  was  then 
gradually  piled  upon  it,  and  was  borne  for  several  days  with¬ 
out  apparent  effect  upon  the  brickwork.  Finally  the  weight 
was  increased  to  six  tons,  nine  hundred-weight,  twenty-three 
pounds,  which  was  sustained  for  thirty  horn’s,  when  the  beam 
collapsed  during  the  night  and  came  down  in  pieces  more  like 
broken  timber  than  anything  else.  Other  tests  were  made  with 
similarly  astonishing  results,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to 
show  what  really  first-rate  brickwork  in  hydraulic  lime  will 
stand.  —Exchange. 


Written  for  the  Clay -Worker. 

TERRA  COTTA  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Second  Paper. 

ESTWARD,  HO!  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,” 
and  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  present  achieve¬ 
ments  and  future  possibilities  of  terra  cotta  we  must 
reverse  the  wheels  of  time,  turn  back  the  pages  of  history,  and 
follow  its  course  backward  to  the  early  days  of  man,  and  there, 
amid  the  mounds  of  the  arid  wastes  which  cover  the  palaces  of 
kings,  the  monuments  of  an  extinct  faith  and  the  graves  of 
dead  nations,  trace,  so  far  as  we  can,  its  gradual  development. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  art  was  essentially  a  popular  one, 
and  elsewhere,  whenever  there  was  a  tendency  toward  real¬ 
ism,  it  showed  itself  most  prominently  in  terra  cotta  works 
wherever  the  art  was  practiced.  Assyria  could  show  decora¬ 
tions  of  extremely  delicate  colors,  but  still  very  strong.  In 
Greece  we  look  in  vain  for  such  barbaric  feasts  of  color, 
suited  as  they  are  to  childlike  tastes.  Modified  survivals  of 
similar  taste  are  revealed  in  the  colored  wall  tile  decorations 
of  Etruria,  and  in  the  rich  friezes  with  foliage  in  high  relief— 
a  style  of  art  which  wrought  its  influence  upon  the  vulgarized 
splendors  of  Roman  decoration. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era  the  Eternal  City 
could  exhibit  columns,  friezes  and  cornices  of  terra  cotta,  with 
foliated  ornament  in  relief,  all  coated  with  opus  albarium,  and 
decorated  with  strong  colors  and  gildiug.  The  renaissance 
caught  the  inspiration  and  handled  the  style  in  its  owu  way, 
as  is  illustrated  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  Florentine  works 
of  the  Della  Robbia  family,  with  its  glazed  colored  ware  in 
high  relief,  executed  by  means  of  a  revived  Persian  process. 
This  kind  of  art  found  imitations  in  France,  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  revivals  of  it  have  beeu  applied  to 
modern  purposes  in  decoration. 

Moulding,  enrichments  and  raised  ornament  in  colored 
glazed  faience  of  modern  manufacture  have  been  employed 
with  success,  and  experience  shows  that  the  colors  can  be  pure 
and  brilliant,  or  broken  and  subdued,  as  occasion  may  require. 
Moreover,  this  ware  is  extremely  durable,  cleanly  and  not  over- 
costly;  in  short,  it  combines  several  qualities  entitling  it  to 
popularity,  which,  however,  is  not  very  high  praise.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  art  of  this  kind  savors  somewhat 
of  the  toy  shop.  One  thing  which  seems  inseparable  from  all 
glazed  work  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  clean,  sharp  outlines— 
a  deficiency  that  is  painfully  apparent  in  the  case  of  enrich¬ 
ment  and  raised  ornament  generally.  Work  of  this  kind  is 
satisfactory  enough  when  not  placed  too  near  the  eye,  and 
there  are  many  situations  where  it  can  be  advantageously 
placed;  but  while  it  may  be  popular  enough,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  accessories  of  the  highest 
types  of  architecture. 

The  Greek  tradition  that  tiles  were  invented  by  Cinyras  is 
only  an  instance  of  the  tendency  amongst  all  races  to  attribute 
prehistoric  aids  to  a  single  inventor,  who  was  generally  a 
mythical  person.  This  tradition  tells  us  nothing  more  than 
that  the  earliest  roof  tiles  employed  by  the  Greeks  came  from 
Cyprus.  The  cyma  of  the  cornice  was  a  tile  gutter,  and 
formed  the  eaves  course  of  the  roof  tiling.  It  was  decorated 
with  the  familiar  maeanders  and  other  ornaments  in  red, 
brown,  blue,  yellow  and  cream  white.  The  colors  were  made 
with  earthly  pigments,  and  were  fired,  so  as  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  rain.  But  there  was  no  glaze  to  destroy  the 
sharpness  of  the  outline.  Molded  profiles  were  enriched  with 
color  in  this  way,  so  that  the  form  of  the  molding  was  pre¬ 
served  in  its  integrity— not  broken  up  or  disturbed  by  sunk 
and  raised  enrichments,  as  in  Roman  and  renaissance  work. 
The  refined  artistic  taste  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  has 
been  missed  by  modern  revivalists,  who  have  sought  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  mode  of  architectural  decoration  while  stripping  it  of 
its  most  essential  conditions. 
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The  Greeks  added  bedmolds  and  friezes  underneath  these 
tile  gutters,  thus  developing  a  system  of  veneering  with  terra 
cotta,  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  which  have  been  found 
at  Olympia  and  at  Selinus.  In  many  instances  the  main  cor¬ 
nice  of  a  temple  was  blocked  out  in  stone  and  afterward 
covered  with  molded  plaques  of  terra  cotta.  A  frieze  was  a 
thin  plaque  of  terra  cotta,  its  lower  edge  usually  finishing  with 
an  astragal,  and  its  upper  edge  having  a  moulding  of  slight 
projection,  which  formed  the  bedmold  of  the  ornamental  gutter 
above.  The  frieze  was  frequently  formed  with  a  horizontal 
flange  at  the  top,  which  obtained  a  bearing  upon  the  top  of 
the  wall.  These  friezes  were  decorated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  gutters,  the  whole  protecting  the  stonework  from  the 
action  of  the  weather  and  affording  a  durable  and  elegant 
means  of  external  decoration.  Later  Greek  examples  show 
the  terra  cotta  gutter  tiles  with  that  profile  since  identified 
with  the  term  cyma,  and  adopted  in  Roman  and  renaissance 
work.  Here,  then,  was  a  molding  of  bolder  projection  than 
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those  in  earlier  terra  cotta  examples,  and  a  step  toward  decora¬ 
tion  in  relief  was  made  in  the  introduction  of  lions’  heads  as 
gargoles.  Still,  the  terra  cotta  treatment  was  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  noble  and  majestic  cornice  of  marble,  and 
the  Greeks  did  not  display  the  poverty  of  invention  which 
makes  one  treatment  do  duty  for  two  different  materials. 

In  the  grandeur  of  the  expiring  Roman  Empire,  when  the 
people  were  enwrapped  in  fine  silk  and  pimple,  and  when,  to 
their  sandals,  they  were  covered  with  rich  embroidery,  pearls 
and  other  precious  stones — even  when  vessels  of  gold,  jasper, 
sardonyx  and  onyx  had  superseded  the  earthen  pottery  for 
ornaments  of  the  temples  and  with  the  powerful,  and  there 
was  symmetry  in  every  line  of  the  commonest  form  employed 
in  architecture;  when  golden-grounded  mosaics  illuminated  the 
domes,  and  the  rich  columns  were  formed  of  many-colored 
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spirals,  aud  when  magnificent  veils  of  most  costly  silk  were 
spread  before  the  altar — then  the  humble  terra  cotta  intro¬ 
duced  itself  among  all  this  splendor. 

The  bold  cupolas,  which  the  eye  hesitates  to  measure  under 
their  dazzling  images — which,  if  constructed  of  stone,  would 
have  sunk  of  their  own  weight— these  cupolas  owe  their  ex¬ 
istence,  still  to  excite  our  admiration,  to  the  judicious  employ¬ 
ment.  of  terra  cotta.  Other  branches  of  pottery,  except  brick¬ 
making,  had  so  entirely  disappeared  as  to  leave  us  no  mark  of 
their  having  been  employed  at  all;  but  in  the  expiring  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  period  a  grand  and  noble  part  is  bequeathed  to 
terra  cotta  to  perform  in  the  often  exacting  positions  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  help  perpetuate  the  achievements  of  man  to  the 
far  distant  coming  ages. 

The  fourteenth  century  in  northern  Italy  was  prolific  in 
architectural  productions  of  terra  cotta,  and  its  ornate  Gothic 
style,  still  flavored  strongly  with  a  reminiscence  of  Roman¬ 
esque,  afforded  scope  for  varying  the  treatment  according  to 
the  material.  The  terra  cotta  window  tracery,  battlements 
and  other  architectural  features  produced  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  down  to  the  Tudor  period  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  Dutch  or  Flemish  som-ce,  were  brought  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  so  far  as  execution  was  concerned;  but  all 
were  very  largely  open  to  the  objection  that  they  inclined  more 
to  being  imitations  or  reproductions  of  stone  forms  than  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  terra  cotta  architectural  details  should  be. 

In  renaissance  architecture  we  do  not  usually  find  much  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  truthful  or  consistent  treatment  of  any  separate 
material.  Artistic  discrimination  did  not  always  accompany  a 
high  cultivation  of  executive  ability  or  an  elaboration  of 
mechanical  methods.  Yet,  in  regard  to  terra  cotta,  we  are  able 
to  see  that  an  exception  must  be  made.  In  such  an  example 
as  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  is  shown  what  may  be  more  fitly  ac¬ 
complished  in  terra  cotta  than  in  stone  or  marble,  and  at  the 
same  time  what  should  be  very  sparingly  done -at  all.  In  the 
Certosa  we  have  a  building  overloaded  with  ornament  par¬ 
taking  of  a  bijou  character,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
all  breadth  of  effect  is  forfeited  through  these  means.  With 
more  or  less  reservation,  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  other  terra  cotta  architecture  of  the  same  epoch  in  Europe, 
which  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  exquisite  refinement 
of  Italian  art,  yet  the  ornament  is  in  itself  admirable  and  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  to  terra  cotta,  ana  when  employed  within 
judicious  limits  can  be  used  as  an  accessory  to  civil  architec¬ 
ture  of  a  stately  character.  P.  N.  BUELL. 


DO  BRICK  STACKS  VIBRATE 


Two  men  were  standing  on  a  West  Madison  street  corner 
waiting  for  a  cable  car.  One  glanced  at  the  top  of  Mr. 
Yerkes’s  big  smokestack. 

“Great  piece  of  work  is  that,”  he  remarked  to  his  chance 
companion. 

“Yessir,  ’s  great  stack.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and 
the  best  in  Chicago,”  answered  the  man  with  the  corncob  pipe. 

“And  just  as  firm  and  rigid,  too,  as  it  is  tall,  I  suppose?” 
replied  the  first  speaker. 

“Firm?  Of  course  it  is,”  said  the  corncob  man,  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  “But  not  a  bit  rigid.  No 
sane  man  would  work  on  a  rigid  smokestack.” 

The  other  man  smiled  incredulously.  “Do  you  mean  that  it 
wabbles?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course  it  does.  At  the  top  of  that  stack  the  sway  is 
more  than  two  feet,  day  or  night— all  the  time.” 

“Well,  I  dunno.  I’d  have  to  see  it.” 

“Then  you  just  draw  a  bead  on  it  from  that  lamp  post,”  was 
the  knowing  retort,  and  after  taking  a  “squint”  the  doubter 
admitted:  “She  do  move,”  and  began  asking  real  questions. 

“I  helped  build  that  smokestack,”  said  the  corncob  man, 
“and  have  worked  on  many  others.  They’ve  got  to  sway  to 
be  healthy,  and  if  a  professional  smokestack  builder  goes  up  on 
a  job  that  has  no  movement  he  just  leaves  his  tools  behind  in 
his  effort  to  get  safely  back  to  earth.  A  rigid  smokestack  is 
sure  to  crack  and  fall.  Never  knew  it  to  fail,  but  one  that 
sways  will  stand  almost  forever.” 

“What’s  the  philosophy  of  it— wind?” 

“What’s  the  what  of  it?” 

“What’s  the  cause  of  the  sway?” 

“Now,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  know,  but  it  isn’t  the  wind,  for 
I've  felt  ’em  sway  when  there  was  no  more  wind  going  than 
you  could  find  in  a  cocoanut.  They  just  sway  all  the  time 
east  and  west— that  is,  if  they  are  healthy.” 

And  then  they  climbed  on  the  seventh  car  that  had  passed 
since  they  began  talking.— Chicago  News. 


A  NOTED  CLAYWORKER  SCRIBE. 


THE  SUBJECT  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison  (“R. 
Brick”),  was  born  in  western  Pennsylvania  July  6, 
1852,  received  a  good  English  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  that  State,  went  to  Youngstown,  O.,  in  1869,  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  at  brickmaking, 
finishing  the  trade  in  1872  at  the  City  Brick  Works  of  that 
place,  and  became  superintendent  of  the  works  in  1873,  in 
which  year  the  first  practical  Wingard  kiln  was  put  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  works.  In  1874  he  married  Susannah,  daughter 
of  John  Reep,  of  Youngstown. 

After  this  time  Mr.  Morrison  introduced  the  Wingard 
process  of  burning  into  several  different  States,  spending  one 
season  with  Fletcher  &  Thomas,  of  Indianapolis.  All  told,  he 
spent  eight  years  in  Ohio  and  eight  in  Indiana,  five  years  of 
which  was  in  charge  of  the  Vincennes  Brick  and  Tile  Works, 
of  Vincennes,  Ind.  In  1885  he  moved  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where 
he  spent  tw7o  years  with  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Co.,  having 
charge  of  the  manufacture  of  their  repressed  and  ornamental 
brick  and  the  burning  of  their  entire  output  of  25,000,000  per 
year.  He  spent  one  year  traveling  in  the  interest  of  the  Mor¬ 
rison  improved  kiln,  and  since  that  time  has  been  manager  of 
the  Rome  Brick  Works,  at  Rome,  Ga.,  and  is  also  a  director 
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of  the  firm.  This  company  has  an  annual  capacity  of  18,- 
000,000  brick. 

Mr.  Morrison  began  writing  for  the  Clay-Worker  in  1884, 
and  his  articles  have  continued  uninterruptedly  up  to  the 
present  issue.  No  other  individual  has  contributed  so  much 
valuable  matter  to  the  American  brick  literature.  His  sobri¬ 
quet,  “R.  Brick,”  is  familiar  to  brickmakers  the  world  over. 
He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  has  been  an  active  factor  in  that  body  since 
its  organization,  and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  burned 
brick  successfully  in  nine  different  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mr.  Morrison  is  now  an  influential  citizen  of  Rome, 
where  he  is  universally  respected,  his  genial  yet  modest 
manners  and  unswerving  integrity  having  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community.  To  know 
“R.  Brick”  is  to  love  him.  In  short,  he  is  an  honest  man— the 
noblest  work  of  God. 
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A  SUMMARY.  ELEMENTS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  BRICK  MAKING. 


IN  THIS  ARTICLE  will  be  discussed  the  elements  and 
essential  requirements  in  successfully  operating  a  brick 
manufacturing  plant.  There  must  be  a  demand  for  the 
product,  and  the  market  must  be  within  reach  of  the  plant 
at  transportation  rates  that  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
deliver  the  brick  at  a  cost  that  will  meet  competition  and 
leave  the  producer  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  It  is  well  enough  to 
find  a  market  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
also  to  have  a  sufficient  deposit  of  clay  that  will  produce  a 
good  brick  of  a  color  to  please  the  taste  of  the  consumer. 

Select  a  body  of  clay  that  lies  nearest  your  principal  mar¬ 
ket,  all  other  things  being  equal.  In  other  words,  at  a  point 
where  it  costs  you  least  to  deliver  the  brick  to  your  largest 
market.  Water  supply  and  facilities  for  obtaining  cheap  fuel 
must  be  kept  in  view,  for,  next  to  labor,  fuel  is  the  greatest 
item  of  expense. 

Should  a  plant  be  located  one  or  two  or  more  miles  from  a 
town  or  village,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  homes  for  the 
employes.  This  will,  of  course,  add  largely  to  the  cash  capital 
necessary  to  build  and  equip  the  works.  If  it  is  intended  to 
put  up  a  permanent  plant,  the  extent  of  the  clay  deposit  should 
be  determined.  The  cheapest  and  best  method  is  to  use  an 
auger.  For  this  purpose  bore  holes  in  parallel  lines  150  feet 
apart  in  different  directions,  taking  note  of  the  thickness  of 
each  stratum,  as  well  as  the  entire  depth  of  the  clay.  A  re¬ 
liable  judge  of  clay  should  be  present  during  this  test.  Just 
here  I  would  advise  the  would-be  brickmaker  to  employ  a 
well-known  brickmaker — one  with  a  successful  record  behind 
him,  and  withal  honest  and  sober  and  intelligent— to  help  him 
in  determining  the  quality  and  extent  of  his  clay  deposit,  the 
planning  of  the  works,  and  the  selection  of  the  machinery, 
dryers  and  kilns. 

Machine  comes  fii’st.  Decide  what  kind  of  a  machine  is  to 
be  used— whether  soft,  stiff  or  dry  clay  machine.  The  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  consumer  must  be  considered.  If  soft  clay  brick 
are  wanted,  select  clay  and  machine  adapted  to  this  process. 
If  plastic  brick  are  in  favor,  secure  clay  suited  to  this  process. 
If  there  is  a  demand  for  dry  press  brick,  seciu’e  tough,  firm, 
dense,  close-grained  plastic  clay.  Get  a  pulverizer  that  will 
reduce  it  to  proper  fineness,  and  then  purchase  the  best  dry 
press  in  the  market  from  parties  who  guarantee  practical  suc¬ 
cess.  Strength  is  a  prime  factor  in  any  machine,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  dry  press  machine. 


Investigate  thoroughly  the  merits  of  the  dryers  and  kilns, 
and  judge  them  only  by  their  practical  results.  First  cost, 
durability  and  cost  of  operating  must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  desirable  results.  A  kiln  that  would  be  best  for  sewer 
pipe,  terra  cotta  or  vitrified  brick  might  not  be  best  for  heavy 
building  brick. 

The  yard  must  be  planned  to  suit  this  particular  outfit  that 
goes  into  it.  Here  is  needed,  again,  a  well-equipped  and  capa¬ 
ble  brickmaker,  one  who  can  comprehend  the  complete  plan 
and  the  relation  of  each  part  to  every  other  part,  grasping 
clearly  the  entire  system,  from  the  clay  mine  to  the  brick  on 
cars  ready  for  shipment.  As  a  general  plan,  have  machines 
nearest  to  clay  bank,  and  dryers  located  between  machines 
and  kilns.  Where  practical,  clay  while  in  the  cars  should  be 
elevated  to  the  highest  point  of  its  journey.  After  leaving  the 
car  its  course  should  be  downward  into  the  preparing  machine, 
and  should  fall  from  this  point  into  the  brick  machine  by  force 
of  gravity.  This  saves  the  labor  of  handling,  and  it  is  better 
and  cheaper  to  elevate  it  while  in  the  car  than  with  shovels  or 
other  elevators. 

Arrange  to  have  your  clay  thoroughly  prepared  before  it  is 
molded  into  brick.  It  will  make  better  brick,  with  less  waste 
in  drying  and  burning.  If  your  machine  will  make  50,000 
brick  per  day,  make  ample  provisions  for  supplying  it  with 
clay  and  drying  capacity  that  will  insure  the  steady  running 
of  your  machine.  Long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
two  great  points  or  elements  of  success  are  turning  out  the 
full  capacity  of  your  machine  six  days  in  the  week,  and  burn¬ 
ing  90  per  cent,  and  upwards  hard  brick,  with  a  waste  not 
exceeding  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  These  two  points,  like 
charity,  will  cover  a  multitude  of  minor  mistakes.  The  brick¬ 
maker  who  succeeds  in  accomplishing  these  two  things,  and 
manages  his  finances  on  strictly  business  lines,  will  make 
money  out  of  his  business. 

The  man  or  firm  who  continually  changes  their  methods 
and  consumes  one-fourth  of  their  time  and  all  their  profits 
taking  out  this  season  what  they  put  in  last  season  and  putting 
in  something  that  they  will  replace  with  something  different 
next  year  is  bound  to  fail.  They  lose  too  much  valuable  time 
making  what  they  suppose  to  be  improvements.  A  man  with 
this  tendency  will  be  as  successful  in  brickmaking  as  will  the 
politician  whose  political  complexion,  like  the  chameleon,  takes 
on  a  hue  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  Be  sure  you  are 
right  at  the  start,  then  make  brick. 

The  work,  from  the  mine  to  the  kiln  and  from  the  kiln  to 
the  car,  must  be  systematized.  Each  man,  like  each  piece  of 
machinery,  has  his  part  to  perform.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
animating  or  pleasing  scene  than  a  large  brick  machine  turn¬ 
ing  out  7,000  to  8,000  brick  per  hour,  and  the  busy  workers 
taking  care  of  them,  some  sitting  in  one  place,  their  steady, 
continuous  movements  making  them  appear  a  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  while  others  go  and  return  like  bees  to  and  from  a  hive. 

There  is  some  mysterious  attraction,  some  strange  charm 
about  brickmaking  that  holds  one  steadily  and  constantly  to  it. 
Once  a  brickmaker  always  a  brickmaker.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  more  poetry  in  the  business  in  years  past  than  now. 
Then  brick  were  made  only  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons. 
The  clay  worker  rested  from  his  labor  in  winter.  In  spring¬ 
time  the  notes  of  the  bluebird  roused  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  he  longed  for  the  fragrance  of  fresh-ground  clay  and  the 
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aroma  of  the  newly-fired  kiln,  and  dived  into  the  mud  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  a  duckling  into  water.  Now  we  make  brick  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  only  rest  a  clayworker  has  is  the 
one  week  he  attends  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  and  this  proves  to  be  only  an  “Indian 
rest.”  The  Indian,  when  walking  a  long  distance  and  feeling 
tired,  picks  up  a  log  and  carries  it  awhile,  when  he  throws  it 
down,  and  he  can  walk  much  easier  than  he  could  with  the 
log  on  his  shoulder. 

The  writer  has  been  trying  to  give  his  brother-brickmakers 
“the  hint”  for  the  last  ten  years.  If  they  have  failed  to  “take 
it,”  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I  wish  to  thank  the  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker  for  their  patience  and  forbearance  during 
all  these  years.  If  in  this  time  I  have  helped  any  brother- 
brickmaker  to  make  a  better  brick  and  with  more  profit  to 
himself,  I  will  not  regret  having  written  this  series  of  articles, 
of  which  this  is  the  one-hundredth  and  last.  I  cannot  give  up 
“Hints”  without  a  pang  of  regret  and  a  parting  tear  conse¬ 
crated  to  their  memory.  I  wish  to  thank  my  friends  (and  in 
this  I  include  my  respected  contemporaries)  for  the  many  kind 
and  encouraging  words  they,  in  their  goodness  of  heart,  have 
vouchsafed  me,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Clay-Worker  and  its 
able  staff,  and  especially  to  the  long-suffering  proofreader,  I 
extend  grateful  thanks  and  an  affectionate  farewell. 


REJUVENATING  HIS  INTELLECTUALS. 


An  Authority  on  Brickmaking  Refreshes  His  Mentality  by 
Visiting  a  Couple  of  Primitive  Brickyards. 


AS  RECENTLY  become  painfully 
evident  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  acquire  an  addi¬ 
tional  nugget  to  the  vast  pile  of  in¬ 
formation  that  I  already,  to  an 
alarming  degree,  possess.  Perhaps 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  may 
already  be  aware  that  I  pose  as  an 
expert  on  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  working  of  clay.  They  may 
not  know,  however,  that  I  also  lay 
claim  to  an  extremely  wide  range 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  and  have  given  in  my 
time  much  valuable  advice  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  other  day  a  scoffer  made 
a  ridiculous  wager.  He  bet  with  me 
that  I  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  wheattteld  and  a 
brickyard.  Of  course,  I  took  the  bet.  And  I  lost  it— but  on  a 
mere  technicality.  But  I  shall  not  pay  it.  I  find  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Section  3  of  Ai'ticle  XIII  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  where  the  declared  loser  of  a  wager  can 
show  that  the  alleged  winner  gained  his  point  by  betting  on  a 
sure  thing  the  bet  must  be  declared  “off.”  So  I  will  not  pay 
the  forfeit,  but  I  do  candidly  acknowledge  that  I  may  have 
grown  somewhat  nisty  in  clay  and  farming  matters.  I  have 
flown  over  with  information  at  times — possibly  I  may  have 
tipped  over  and  spilled  a  whole  lot.  At  any  rate,  I  resolved 
last  week  that  1  would  make  a  tour  of  some  brickmaking  es¬ 
tablishments  and  fill  my  brain  cavities  with  bran  new  matter 
relating  to  brickmaking.  I  determined  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Out  at  Atlantic,  la.,  I  found  two  very  crude  affairs  in 
the  brickmaking  line,  somewhat,  in  their  primitiveness,  like 
Ebenezer  Jonathan’s,  that  “J.  A.  S.”  wrote  of  last  month.  At 
least  one  of  them  was,  for  it  was  worked  entirely  by  hand 
and  horse— mostly  horse.  The  other  had  a  single  machine  at 
work  (the  date  of  its  make  was  1S39,  I  think),  and  it  was  an 
intricate  contrivance  to  my  astonished  eyes.  It  was  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen  outside  of  the  pages  of  the  Clay-Worker.  The 
whole  process  was  a  mysterious  one  to  me.  The  proprietors 


of  both  of  the  concerns  I  visited  were  absent,  and  the  hired 
men  were  too  busy  to  show  me  anything  of  the  workings  of 
the  business— in  fact,  it  wouldn’t  do  for  me,  an  accredited 
representative  of  the  leading  clayworking  journal  of  the  world, 


to  betray  ignorance  in  the  presence  of  the  hired  men;  so  I  nosed 
around  knowingly.  I  will  first  relate'  my  discoveries  in  the 
yard  where  they  had  a  machine,  for  it  happened  to  be  the 
first  one  I  stumbled  upon. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  this  thing.  Sure¬ 
ly  no  one  will  expect  me  to  tell  in  a  single  page  “All  I  Know 
About  Brickmaking.”  1  shall  use  up  my  space  this  month 
with  a  few  choice  but  preliminary  remarks.  When  I  get 


through  (unless  in  the  meantime  the  editor  of  the  Clay-Worker 
expels  me  from  his  staff  through  jealousy)  I  am  sure  the 
brickmakers  of  this  continent  will  know  something  about  their 
own  business,  thanks  to  me. 

I  met  with  many  wild  and  wierd  adventures  while  on  the 
road  that  led  from  the  wood-embedded  town  of  Atlantic  to  the 
brickyards.  This  is  not  a  romance,  however,  but  an  instruc¬ 
tive  article  on  brick  culture.  I  leave  all  that  borders  on  the 
adventurous  to  my  illustrations.  The  deductions  that  I  have 


A  Hardened  Looking  Dog  guarded  the  Entrance  and  at  first  Threatened  to 
Chew  me  up,  but  after  Mature  Deliberation  Compromised  by  Redectively 
Scratching  his  left  ear. 


formed  may  be  stated  under  the  following  general  way: 

— Directions  For  Making  Brick. — 

First,  take  dark,  sticky  earth,  about  the  color  of  the  water 
that  a  Kansas  man  leaves  in  the  wash  basin  of  a  Chicago 
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hotel.  Flavor  to  suit.  For  red  brick  use  beet  juice  for  coloring. 
Put  it  into  a  hopper  or  large  coffee  mill  and  grind  until  all 
worms  and  other  microbes  are  crushed.  Let  it  pass  through  the 


hopper  into  solid  iron  bread  pans.  Take  out  and  place  the 
loaves  (which  should,  when  tirst-class  results  are  desired,  be 
made  with  baking  powder)  or  unfermented  brick  on  shelves 
until  they  (the  brick)  are  thoroughly  acclimated..  The  loaves 
or  bricks  should  be  powdered  with  granulated  sugar  before 
being  put  out  to  dry,  although  I  am  informed  that  unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturers  sometimes  use  sand  instead  of  sugar.  Then 
place  them  in  an  oven  and  roast  to  a  deep  red.  Turn  them 
frequently  to  avoid  scorching.  If  it  is  desired  to  fry  or  broil 
the  bricks  instead  of  roasting,  an  open  gas  stove  would,  in  my 


judgment,  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  oven.  After  this 
process  place  the  brick  on  a  brisk  market  and  sell  them. 

I  shall  in  future  articles  go  more  fully  into  details,  but 
these  few  simple  rules  will  suffice  for  beginners  like  Mr.  Pur- 
ington  or  Mr.  Gates,  or  even  for  the  ever-absent  Mr.  Bolin, 
of  Omaha,  to  start  experimenting  with. 

I  submit  with  these  directions  a  few  sketches  showing  the 
progress  of  my  expedition  against  the  Atlantic  brickyards  and 
the  people  I  saw  working  in  clay  and  other  condiments.  I 
intend  treating  the  matter  from  a  thoroughly  scientific  stand¬ 
point.  and  to  become  in  a  few  weeks  the  American  authority 
on  the  subject.  The  publishers  of  Appleton’s  Encyclopedia 
are  now  negotiating  with  me  for  a  chapter  on  brickmaking 
for  their  forthcoming  edition.  CHARLES  LEDERER. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


Number  Thirty-five. 


IT  WOULD  BE  manifestly  unfair  to  dismiss  carbonic  acid 
without  exhibiting  its  good  side.  Its  poisonous  qualities 
and  effects  have  been  set  forth  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane, 
and  as  issuing  from  the  tops  of  smokestacks,  lime  kilns,  brick 
kilns,  etc.,  diluting  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  to  a  deleterious 
extent.  Of  course,  the  air  is  most  heavily  diluted  in  regions 
where  it  is  most  abundantly  generated;  otherwise  it  is  a 
pretty  constant  quantity.  No  region  has  yet  been  discovered 
where  the  air  did  not  contain  carbonic  acid,  and  away  from 
volcanic  and  manufacturing  vicinities  there  is  but  a  slight 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  air.  The  percentage  ranges 
from  .UOUo  to  .0015  in  weight.  Trivial  as  this  amount  appears, 
its  functions  are  very  important  in  nature,  for  it  affords  the 
necessary  quantity  of  carbon  to  the  whole  vegetable  creation; 
it  is  also  the  agent  by  which  mortars  and  lime  cements  are 
"set,”  returning  lime  to  its  original  state  as  limestone.  This  is 
the  reason  that  properly  proportioned  and  well-mixed  mortar 
becomes  so  hard  and  improves  with  time. 

it  requires  small  foresight  to  foresee  that  the  constant  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  from  combustion,  de¬ 
composition,  exhalation  and  other  sources  would  soon  over¬ 
charge  the  air  and  render  it  unsupportable  to  animal  life;  but 
a  most  beautiful  arrangement,  known  as  the  balance  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  comes  into  play.  Carbonic  acid  is 
the  principal  food  of  vegetable  life,  and  vegetable  life  sup¬ 
plies  the  principal  food  of  animal  life.  We  contaminate  the 
air  with  carbonic  acid  by  respiration  and  in  other  ways;  the 
vegetable  world  quietly  and  unobservedly  extracts  it  from  the 
air,  decomposes  it,  retains  the  carbon,  and  returns  to  the  air 
the  pure  oxygen,  thus  keeping  the  atmosphere  in  a  nearly 
normal  condition.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  breath 
exhaled  to-day  may  be  incorporated  in  the  loaf  of  bread  we 


breakfast  from  next  season.  By  a  property  known  as  the 
diffusion  of  gases,  the  air  is  kept  properly  mixed,  the  same 
percentage  of  the  deleterious  gases  being  found  in  high  alti¬ 
tudes  as  in  the  region  immediately  below.  It  is  quite  natural 
to  suppose  that  carbonic  acid,  being  one  and  one-half  times 
heavier  than  air,  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom  and  form  a  layer 
there,  but  no;  a  short  time  suffices  for  proper  diffusion. 

As  an  easy  experiment  will  fitly  illustrate  this  diffusion 
referred  to  above,  the  reader  may  take  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid 


and  a  similar  jar  of  hydrogen.  Have  both  jars  closed  by  well¬ 
fitting  bungs,  and  these  perforated  for  half -inch  glass  tubing; 
then  connect  them  as  shown  in  the  cut,  placing  the  hydrogen 
on  top. 


C02 


three  jars- 


Taking  into  consideration  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  two  gases,  one  being  twenty-two  times  the 
weight  of  the  other,  and  the  light  one  uppermost, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  each  re¬ 
tain  their  places.  Leave  them  undisturbed  for  say 
a  couple  of  hours;  then  you  will  find  a  mixture  of 
half  and  half  in  each  jar.  These  gases  have  not 
acted  chemically  on  each  other,  but  are  simply 
mixed  gases,  same  as  the  atmosphere.  Let  us  now 
take  liquids  that  do  not  act  chemically  on  each 
other — say  a  light  oil,  water  and  mercury.  Mix 
these  in  a  bottle.  They  soon  find  their  respective 
places  according  to  their  specific  gravity,  and  there 
are  three  distinct  layers  formed.  Shake  them  well 
up,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  will  take  their 
respective  places  again.  There  is  no  force  of  dif¬ 
fusion  acting  on  these  liquids.  Another  experi¬ 
ment  with  carbonic  acid,  and  we  will  dismiss  it 
for  the  present.  Take  a  pair  of  scales  or  a  bal¬ 
ance,  such  as  you  see  on  a  druggist’s  counter;  have 
-fruit  jars  will  do;  make  all  three  the  same  weight 
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exactly  by  sticking  clay  on  the  light  ones.  Now  fill  one  jar 
with  carbonic  acid;  put  the  other  jars  one  in  each  scale  pan 
standing  up,  and  they  will  balance  each  other;  pour  the  acid 
by  tiltiug  the  jar  slowly  into  one  of  the  jars  on  the  scales,  and 
it  will  gradually  overbalance  the  other,  the  invisible  carbonic 
acid  manifesting  its  presence  in  this  way,  and  asserting  its 
superiority  over  air  in  the  matter  of  weight.  To  the  uninitiated 
this  experiment  excites  wonder  simply  as  it  is,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  unprincipled  may  be  used,  with  variations  and 
accessories,  to  impress  the  credulous  with  "black  art”  and 
“supernatural”  ideas  to  account  for  it. 

To  the  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  clay  burner  in  general, 
and  in  fact  to  all  users  of  fuel,  the  standing  advice  is— burn 
your  fuel  to  carbonic  acid.  You  then  generate  all  the  heat  the 
fuel  has  in  it.  The  fact  that  you  have  nothing  left  -but  ashes 
is  no  evidence  at  all  that  you  burut  all  your  fuel.  Of  course, 
1  am  aware  that  in  some  cases  that  heat  is  wasted  by  inju¬ 
dicious  settiug,  as  well  as  injudicious  firing  and  bad  setting,  or 
the  results  of  it,  ascribed  to  the  foreman  or  burner.  The 
chemistry  of  burning  calls  for  plenty  of  air— not  an  excess, 
mind  you.  Draw  the  line  at  sufficient,  and  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  is  sufficient.  Chemistry  also  calls  for  a  combustiou 
chamber  of  ample  capacity,  especially  where  soft  coal  is 
burned.  Flame  needs  plenty  of  room  to  thoroughly  develop 
itself.  1  have  often  urged  this  advice  on  users  of  fuel,  and 
repeat  it  now  because  I  see  almost  daily  the  principle  ignored, 
and  unburnt  fuel  and  clouds  of  unnecessary  smoke  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  blackening  and  defiling  the  atmosphere — and  this  is 
how  many  thousands  of  the  clayworkers’  dollars  are  wasted. 
The  cardinal  rules  to  be  observed  in  burning  fuel  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  the  available  heat  it  contains  are:  First,  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  question,  How  much  is 
“sufficient”?  Well,  under  ordinary  circumstances  about  300 
cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  required  for  each  pound  of  coal  to  be 
consumed  properly.  About  150  cubic  feet  is  the  theoretical 
quantity,  but  in  practice  double  that  amount  is  necessary. 
From  this  you  must  not  infer  that  300  cubic  feet  of  air  is 
consumed— no;  one-half  only  is,  or  ought  to  be,  consumed;  the 
other  half  is  sent  up  the  smokestack  unchanged  in  composition. 

Second,  Sufficient  room  in  the  combustion  chamber.  The 
same  question  is  again  raised,  but  not  so  easily  answered,  on 
account  of  conditions  involved.  Still,  it  is  a  matter  each  one 
can  easily  settle  for  himself.  No  fixed  size  of  chamber  can  be 
given,  because  fuels  vary  so  much  in  flaming  qualities,  but  if 
a  fresh  charge  of  coal  fills  the  chamber  choke  full,  that  cham¬ 
ber  is  too  small.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  bitumious  coal  and 
wood.  Anthracite  and  coke  require  less  combustion  chambers, 
because  their  flames  are  not  so  voluminous,  nor  so  far-carrying. 

Third,  fire  lightly  and  often  in  preference  to  heavily  and 
seldom.  If  a  chamber  is  already  too  small  heavy  firing  only 
aggravates  the  malady,  and  is  a  great  source  of  fuel  waste. 
Even  at  this  late  and  enlightened  day  there  are  men  entrusted 
to  burning  kilns  of  ware  who  entertain  the  crude  notion  that 
the  more  coal  they  can  pile  on  to  a  fire  the  hotter  it  will  be. 
This  principle  is  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent  in  districts 
where  they  burn  with  wood.  I  have  seen  the  arches  piled  as 
full  as  they  would  hold,  and  the  owner  of  the  yard  an  interest¬ 
ed  spectator,  who  would  have  done  precisely  the  same  thing 
and  had  done  it  thousands  of  times.  The  rule  was,  “Pile  on  as 
long  as  you  can  get  a  stick  in;  close  up  and  let  her  rip.” 
These  "devil-may-care”  fellows  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of 
science,  and  when  one  way  fails,  “by  G— d”  they  try  another. 
This  is  all  they  have  to  fall  back  on.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
science  wins  in  every  case,  and  cannot  be  thwarted  by  turbu¬ 
lent  ignorance. 

Let  us  now  exercise  a  little  common  sense  and  examine 
closely  the  effect  of  a  choked-up  combustion  chamber.  The  cold 
fuel  put  on  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  both  of 
the  fire  and  the  chamber  into  which  it  is  thrown.  This  lower¬ 
ing  goes  on  until  equal  temperatures  are  attained  by  the  new 


fuel  and  the  fire  it  was  put  on.  If  the  fuel  be  wood — ordinary 
dry  wood— there  is  25  per  cent,  of  water  to  be  driven  out  in 
the  form  of  steam.  This  fills  every  unoccupied  space  in  the 
chamber  until  it  is  forced  out  of  the  kiln  and  utterly  prevents 
draft  through  the  grate,  except  occasionally  the  wrong  way, 
which  often  occurs  under  the  circumstances  set  forth,  and 
very  plainly  informs  us  that  steam  is  being  generated  in  the 
chamber  quicker  than  draft  spaces  in  the  kiln  will  allow  it  to 
escape;  consequently  a  slight  pressure  accumulates  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  and  the  steam  escapes  in  any  direction  where  there  is  a 
vent  for  it. 

Under  such  conditions,  how  can  the  necessary  amount  of 
air  combine  with  the  fuel?  It  is  utterly  impossible,  and  until 
the  conditions  are  changed  the  kiln  is  gradually  cooling  off. 
With  an  excessive  charge  of  coal  the  case  is  just  as  bad;  in 
place  of  the  25  per  cent,  of  water  contained  in  the  wood,  soft 
coal  has  its  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  hydro-carbon  gases;  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  these  gases  is  the  first  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  fresh 
charge  of  coals.  These  gases,  however,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  combustible  and  great  heat  producers,  but  they  are  no 
more  combustible  and  heat  producing  than  the  water  contained 
in  the  wood,  unless  the  imperative  conditions  are  complied 
with,  viz.,  sufficient  air  to  thoroughly  burn  them  and  a  temper¬ 
ature  sufficiently  high  to  ignite  and  support  the  flame  to  com¬ 
pletion.  If  your  temperature  in  the  chamber  is  too  low,  no 
amount  of  air  will  igntie  the  gases;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
temperature  is  up  to  the  melting  point  of  the  bricks,  and  no 
air  is  supplied,  the  gases  escape  to  the  top  of  the  kiln  un¬ 
burnt,  even  if  they  were  up  to  a  dazzling  white  heat.  At  the 
top  of  the  kiln  they  will  probably  ignite  and  give  out  their 
heat  to  no  purpose.  Set  it  down  30  per  cent,  of  fuel  wasted. 

WILLIAM  WAPLINGTON. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

DOWN  IN  JERSEY. 

The  clay  companies  in  this  vicinity  are  very  busy  now.  The 
Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  put  tweuty  green  hands  to  work 
to  learn  pressing  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  twenty  more  are 
to  go  on  immediately.  At  the  Adam  Weber  Fire  Brick  and 
Retort  Works  quite  a  village  has  sprung  up.  They  have  a 
number  of  fine  cottages  for  the  men,  and,  instead  of  numbering 
them,  they  have  named  each  cottage.  A  brick  stack  at  this 
plant  is  built  of  brick  imported  from  Germany,  it  is  said,  at  a 
less  cost  than  brick  could  be  made  here.  A  Gerinau  bricklayer 
came  all  the  way  from  Germany  to  build  the  stack,  and,  they 
say,  laid  every  brick  himself.  The  stack  is  165  feet  high,  and 
the  one  man  was  several  months  doing  the  work.  This  factory 
is  next  west  of  Keasbery’s;  then  comes  Dr.  Goodrich’s,  which 
is  now  idle,  and  then  the  Ostrander. 

Henry  Maurer  &  Son  employ  250  men.  They  use  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  clay,  some  of  which  comes  from  their  own  banks  and 
some  from  the  banks  of  John  Shieffer,  the  father  of  the  junior 
Shieffer  of  Maimer  &  Son. 

The  M.  D.  Valentine  &  Bro.  Co.,  fire  brick  manufacturers,  of 
Woodbridge  and  Valentine’s  Station,  on  the  Lehigh  railroad, 
are  turning  out  fire  brick  by  the  million.  It  is  said  of  their 
old  burner  at  Valentine’s  Station  that  never  a  poor  brick  came 
from  their  kilns,  which  are  of  the  round  up-draft  style.  The 
firm  is  now  building  a  dwelling  adjoining  the  factory  for  their 
burner  to  live  in.  A  peep  into  the  engine  rooms  at  this  plant 
is  good  for  sore  eyes.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  yellow 
pine,  and  the  floor  is  as  clean  as  a  Dutch  woman’s  kitchen— 
not  a  speck  of  dust  stays  there,  as  none  can  enter.  As  a  rule, 
the  factories  in  the  East  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit 
have  better  power  than  the  Western  factories. 

Accidents  continue  to  happen  hereabout.  A  water  boy  at 
lveasbey’s,  while  trying  to  replace  a  belt,  got  his  arm  caught, 
and  it  was  broken  in  two  places.  This  same  boy  is  already 
minus  part  of  one  hand,  which  was  amputated  by  the  railroad 
company  some  years  ago.  He  is  evidently  fated  as  a  victim 
of  circumstances. 
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While  working  in  the  clay  bank  at  the  C.  Pardee  Works, 
June  1,  a  Hungarian  laborer  was  caught  under  a  fall  of  clay 
and  crushed  to  death.  This  plant  has  been  very  unfortunate 
in  accidents,  this  being  the  second  fatal  one  within  a  year, 
and  many  minor  accidents  keep  a  number  of  cripples  on  hand 
most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  I.  J.  Mandeville,  one  of  our  city  Aldermen,  manager  of 
the  C.  Pardee  Works,  resigned  the  15th  of  May,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Smith,  formerly  an  agent  for  the 
Lehigh  railroad,  takes  his  place.  A  general  shake-up  has  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  works  within  the  past  few  months,  and  many  of 
the  old  foremen  have  resigned.  The  plant  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  needs  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  to  run  it  successfully. 

In  my  last  letter  your  printer  made  my  report  of  the  steam 
shovel  at  the  Edwin  Furman  brick  plant  at  South  River  read 
“the  shovel  digs  and  loads  on  car  4%  cubic  feet  in  40  seconds.” 
It  should  have  read  4y2  cubic  yards. 

The  American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  have  completed 
a  large  addition  to  the  factory  for  track  and  press  room,  and 
have  also  erected  a  large  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
railroad  for  store  room  for  their  brick.  Mr.  .Tacquart,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  writes  me  that  business  is  booming  with  them. 

The  Standard  Terra  Cotta  Works,  of  this  city,  are  building 
a  large  brick  addition  for  pressing  room.  This  is  their  first 
brick  building.  Last  season  a  frame  building  was  erected,  so 


Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.’s  works,  some  years  ago,  is  very  vivid. 
My  first  experience  with  this  class  of  brick  was  at  the  plant  of 
this  firm,  who,  by  the  way,  were  the  pioneers  in  making  mot¬ 
tled  brick.  A  patent  kiln  man  guaranteed  his  kiln  to  burn 
these  mottled  brick  as  good  as  the  old  Dutch  kilns  then  in  use. 
The  kiln  had  been  burned  once  when  the  writer  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  many  thousands  had  to  be  reset.  I  reset  the 
kiln  the  second  time,  but  the  result  was  not  much  better.  The 
third  time  the  kiln  was  fired  Mr.  Gibson,  now  of  Virginia, 
formerly  of  the  brick  department  of  the  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  said: 
“William,  you  must  fire  the  kiln  this  time;”  so  William  did  fire 
it  after  a  day  or  so.  When  the  furnaces  became  very  hot  Wil¬ 
liam  noticed  one  of  the  furnace  crowns  beginning  to  sag.  This 
was  reported  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  advice  taken.  “Go  ahead,” 
was  the  order.  A  few  fires  more,  and  whew!  what  a  collapse! 
If  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  undertaken  to  pull  melted 
brick  out  of  a  hot  furnace  on  a  red-hot  day  they  can  imagine 
the  cuss  words  that  came  to  my  lips  with  every  hot  brick  that 
came  out  of  the  kiln.  This  burn  was  just  a  little  better  than 
the  others,  but  not  much.  This  all  cost  money,  of  course,  as 
the  resetting  always  broke  more  or  less  of  the  pale  brick.  The 
fourth  time  this  kiln  was  set  it  was  done  very  carefully  and 
fired  up  just  a  few  days  before  the  great  blizzard  of  '87.  The 
brick  were  red  hot  then,  and  when  the  writer  went  to  work  on 
the  Monday  morning  following  the  beginning  of  this  great 
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on  an  average  the  plants  in  this  section  are  compelled  to  in¬ 
crease  their  capacity  at  least  once  a  year. 

During  this  series  of  letters  I  hope  to  give  each  factory  and 
its  organization  in  detail,  and  if  your  readers  undertake  to 
count  the  kilns  that  are  used  in  this  neighborhood  they  will 
find  they  number  up  in  the  hundreds;  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  alone  has  something  over  one  hundred  kilns,  and 
employ  500  men.  Our  old  friend  James  Toomey  is  still  at  the 
helm  of  the  brick  department,  and  some  of  the  finest  mottled 
brick  made  come  from  their  kilns  under  his  management. 
James  is  a  stickler  for  having  the  brick  set  just  so.  Mottled 
brick,  as  many  of  your  readers  know,  are  made  of  clay  that 
has  a  very  large  per  centage  of  small  nodules  of  iron  in  the 
clay.  In  order  to  make  the  mottled  appearance  it  is  necessary 
to  set  the  brick  on  the  flat,  keeping  the  edges  or  front  exposed 
to  the  intense  heat.  Every  course  has  to  be  sanded,  so  that 
the  one  on  top  will  not  stick  when  the  iron  melts  and  runs. 
These  bricks  are  set  with  an  open  space  straight  from  bottom 
to  top  of  kiln.  If  James  happens  into  a  kiln  where  the  boys 
have  been  a  little  careless  in  keeping  these  tiers  straight,  the 
result  is  an  explosion,  and  the  brick  have  to  be  reset  to  suit  the 
“boss.”  A  tremendous  fire  is  needed  to  burn  mottled  brick,  as 
they  have  to  be  brought  to  the  melting  point  of  iron  to  do  the 
business. 

An  experience  of  the  writer  with  a  patent  kiln  at  the  Perth 


storm  the  night  gang  was  exhausted — coal  snowed  up  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away,  and  only  a  pile  of  slack  that  could  be  reached 
by  going  through  sheds  was  to  be  had  with  which  to  keep  the 
kiln  hot.  Out  of  eighty-five  men  only  six  of  us  showed  up  for 
work.  Although  the  writer  had  in  the  meantime  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  timekeeper,  he  felt  compelled  to  return  some  of  the 
kindness  received  from  Mr.  Gibson  at  various  times,  and  vol¬ 
unteered  to  relieve  the  men  who  were  already  fagged  out. 
Every  shovelful  of  coal  that  went  into  those  furnaces  was 
accompanied  by  a  bushel,  more  or  less,  of  snow.  For  thirty-six 
hours  we  banged  away  at  that  kiln,  but  actually  did  not  gain 
any  heat,  with  the  result  that  when  the  kiln  was  opened  only 
pale  brick  were  found.  Orders  came  to  tear  the  old  thing 
down.  The  firm  has  since  spent  a  small  fortune  on  a  Scotch 
continuous  kiln  to  burn  these  same  mottled  brick,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Now,  after  being  rebuilt,  it  is  used  for  terra  cotta 
work. 

A  number  of  employes  from  the  terra  cotta  works  at  Corn¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  are  now  employed  in  this  city,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  terra  cotta  center  of  the  United  States,  as  clay  is  so 
abundant  and  skilled  labor  is  always  to  be  found.  Both  the 
Standard  and  New  Jersey  terra  cotta  works  employ  men  who 
learned  the  business  with  the  old  plant.  C.  Pardee  is  also 
branching  out  in  this  line,  and  now  has  about  ten  or  fifteen 
men  employed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William  Crowell, 
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formerly  of  the  Perth  Amboy  concern,  and  who,  we  believe,  is 
a  cousin  of  W.  C.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  latter  plant. 

The  Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  Co.  is  also  making  terra 
cotta  building  material,  which  makes  five  plants  here  encaged 
in  this  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry. 

The  Guggenheim  Smelting  Co.  have  commenced  to  smelt 
lead,  and  have  consumed  several  million  brick  in  the  erection 
of  their  building.  The  red  brick  came  from  South  River  and 
the  old  Lorillard  plant  at  Keyport.  Henry  Maurer  &  Son  fur¬ 
nished  the  fire  brick  for  the  furnaces.  The  smelting  works 
are  built  on  a  large  clay  bank;  an  artesian  well  sunk  by  the 
writer  for  this  firm  showed  in  one  place  near  their  office 
eighty-six  feet  of  clay.  Five  other  wells  at  the  boiler  house 
showed  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  of  clay,  but  this  is  now  out  of 
the  market,  of  course,  as  fifty-six  acres  belong  to  the  firm, 
and  an  expenditure  of  $1,500,000  has  been  made  upon  the 
plant,  which  will  give  employment  to  500  men.  Of  course,  that 
means  more  new  houses,  and  a  consequent  consumption 
of  more  brick,  as  there  are  very  few  vacant  houses  in  the  city. 

A  short  trip  to  the  Ostrander  plant,  recently,  found  the 
wheels  all  moving.  But  oh!  don’t  the  mosquitoes  bit  out  there! 
This  is  just  on  the  edge  of  an  immense  salt  marsh,  and  it  is 
nothing  to  see  mosquitoes  one-half  as  large  as  a  small  fire 
brick.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  Jersey  mosquitoes  are 
extra  large,  and  have  been  known  to  carry  off  children  by 
piecemeal — a  bite  at  a  time.  W.  R.  O. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.* — Sixth  Paper. 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  LOCATIONS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK  FACTORIES. 

HE  QUALITY  OF  THE  CLAY  is  not  the 
only  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a. 
clay  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
clay  must  also  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  be  reasonably  accessible. 
Its  location  must  also  be  such  as  to 
make  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
cost  of  placing  the  manufactured  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  market  such  as  will  allow 
competition  with  other  manufacturers. 
—Location  with  Regard  to  a  Market.— 
When  possible,  the  site  of  the  factory  should 
be  so  chosen  as  to  afford  a  good  home  market. 

That  is  to  say,  the  factory  should  be  located 
near  some  city  of  reasonable  size  which  is  using  brick  for 
paving  purposes,  or  which  can  be  induced  to  do  so.  Such  a 
location  affords  many  advantages.  The  cost  of  shipping  brick 
any  considerable  distance  will  amount  to  $1.50  to  $3  or  more 
per  thousand,  and  the  local  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of 
such  amounts  in  competition  with  outside  manufacturers  at 
the  home  market.  The  home  market  w’ill  also  afford  an  outlet 
for  the  inferior  grades  of  material  which  cannot  be  utilized 
for  street-paving  purposes,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
shipped  for  long  distances.  The  grades  of  brick  which  are 
slightly  inferior  to  the  first-class  paving  brick  may  be  utilized 
for  sidewalk  purposes,  and  the  poorer  brick  can  be  used  for 
foundations  and  other  building  purposes. 

The  single  brick  pavements,  where  only  first-class  brick  can 
be  used,  are  yearly  becoming  more  common,  and,  with  first- 
class  rubble  or  concrete  foundations,  will  ultimately  supersede 
all  other  classes  of  brick  pavement,  with  possibly  exceptions 
in  localities  where  such  foundations  are  more  expensive  than 
double-course  work.  It  therefore  becomes  essential  that  the 
manufacturer  shall  have  a  near  market  for  the  second  quality 
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oi  brick,  of  which  there  is  always  bound  to  be  a  greater  or 
less  amount  in  all  kilns.  The  amount  of  these  brick  may  vary 
from  possibly  as  high  as  GO  per  cent,  of  “seconds”  or  inferior 
brick  in  up-draft  kilns  to  an  occasional  record  of  as  few  as  5 
per  cent,  in  the  best  down-draft  kilns  and  under  the  most  care¬ 
ful  supervision.  Where  large  numbers  of  brick  are  annually 
made,  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  seconds  amounts  to  a  considerable 
number  of  brick,  and  a  market  must  be  found  for  this  ma¬ 
terial  or  their  cost  of  production  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  first-class  paving  brick.  The  most  profitable  locations  and 
conditions,  for  the  investment  made,  are  unquestionably  those 
in  which  a  plant  is  constructed  of  just  sufficient  size  to  take 
care  of  a  reasonably  good  home  market.  For  where  no  local 
competition  exists  and  a  first-class  brick  is  produced,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  local  manufacturer  has  is  so  great  that  his 
product  can  be  forced  on  the  market  at  much  less  expense  than 
any  outside  competitor  can  possibly  introduce  similar  wares, 
and  at  a  profit  which  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  that  which 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere— provided,  of  course,  that  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  manufacture  do  not  more  than  offset  the  advantage 
thus  gained. 

—Other  Considerations.-r 

While  the  home  market  is  an  important  feature  when  select¬ 
ing  a  location,  the  location  with  reference  to  other  cities  using 
this  material  must  also  be  carefully  considered  when  large 
quantities  of  brick  are  to  be  made.  The  location  should  be  so 
chosen  that  first-class  railroad  facilities  can  be  readily  obtained 
and  side  tracks  laid  into  the  yard,  so  that  proper  facilities  for 
loading  and  shipping  can  be  secured.  This  is  not  as  essential 
where  a  local  market  only  is  to  be  supplied,  but  with  a  factory 
producing  large  quantities  of  paving  material  it  will  be  found 
impracticable  to  load  into  wagons  and  haul  to  the  cars  at  some 
considerable  distance  for  shipment. 

There  are  other  points  which  must  also  be  kept  in  mind. 
Fuel  is  an  important  item  and  a  large  expense  in  producing 
paving  brick.  Nearness  to  the  coal  fields  or  other  sources  of 
fuel,  and  a  consequent  low  cost  of  fuel,  becomes  therefore  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration.  The  possibilities  of  radical 
changes  in  prices  of  fuel  should  also  be  duly  considered,  as  a 
sharp  advance  in  the  price  may  add  seriously  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  render  it  impossible  to  compete  on  close 
margins. 

It  is  important,  when  possible,  to  so  select  the  location  that 
the  success  of  the  project  shall  not  depend  on  the  good  will  of 
any  single  railroad,  coal  company  or  other  combination  or  trust 
which  may  ruin  the  manufacturer  by  an  arbitrary  advance  of 
rates.  Railroad  officials,  however,  commonly  possess  the  good 
judgment  to  encourage  the  industries  constructed  on  their 
lines,  and  where  only  one  line  is  accessible  their  reputation  in 
this  regard  should  be  carefully  ascertained  and,  if  possible, 
permanent  contracts  for  rates  to  the  nearest  markets  entered 
into  prior  to  the  erection  of  a  factory. 

The  question  of  power  should  also  receive  due  consideration 
when  choosing  a  location  for  a  factory.  Although  fuel  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  chief  item  of  expense  in  the  production  of  power,  yet  in 
some  cases  water  power  may  be  utilized  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
result  in  considerable  economy  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Where  steam  power  is  utilized,  water  suitable  for  steam  pur¬ 
poses  must  be  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities.  Sufficient 
water  must  also  be  provided  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

Where  more  than  one  locality  is  under  consideration  a 
careful  estimate  should  be  made  of,  first,  the  cost  of  land, 
second,  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  represented  by  (a)  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  clay,  (b)  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  its  free¬ 
dom  from  impurities,  and  the  necessary  mechanical  devices 
which  must  therefore  be  utilized  in  the  production  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  brick;  third,  the  cost  of  fuel,  and,  fourth,  the  cost  of 
shipping  and  placing  the  material  on  the  market.  Compara¬ 
tive  estimates  of  these  various  features  will  commonly  show  a 
decided  advantage  of  some  one  of  the  various  localities  which 
may  be  under  consideration.  On  such  careful  consideration 
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often  depends  the  success  of  the  project,  and  due  deliberation 
may  show  reasons  for  possible  failure  which  may  not  be  ob¬ 
vious  at  first  thought. 

Many  needless  failures  and  much  useless  expense  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  carful  consideration  of  the  various 
factors  which  must  enter  into  the  success  of  any  project. 
Those  who  are  new  to  the  business  will  find  that  true  economy 
will  warrant  careful  investigation  and  the  best  professional 
advice  before  large  investments  are  made  in  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

BR1CKMAKING  MACHINES— THE  STRONGEST  IS  THE 

CHEAPEST. 


A  MAN  ENGAGED  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  is,  no 
doubt,  ambitious  of  enjoying  a  very  prosperous  career. 
To  succeed  in  this  he  must  conduct  his  business  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles.  He  is  well  aware  that  there  are  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  and  some,  if  possible, 
to  be  avoided  that  are  detrimental  to  the  realization  of  his 
hopes.  Perhaps  some  brother  manufacturer  has  confided  his 
woes  to  him;  perhaps  experience  has  suggested  a  way  of  re¬ 
moving  one  of  the  causes  that  mar  his  prospects,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  his  unwillingness  to  bear  an  obstacle  that  is  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  average  brick  manufacturer. 

Not  only  is  it  a  necessity,  but  a  pleasure,  as  Avell,  to  make 
good,  uniform  brick.  To  obtain  such  results  a  good,  substantial 
machine  must  be  employed.  Right  here  is  an  obstacle  that  has 
caused  more  than  one  manufacturer  to  barter  a  portion  of  his 
yearly  profit — a  portion  that  should  have  remained  with  the 
whole.  A  long  list  for  repairs  is  a  reminder  of  where  that 
portion  went,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  yearly  statements 
will  show  that  this  formula  of  habitual  repairs  has  long  been 
in  existence,  and  that  if  was  originated  by  machines  that  were 
devoid  of  merit,  save  perhaps  one — the  virtue  of  making  good, 
square  brick. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  manufacturers  accept  such  machines, 
when  they  know  their  use  will  be  detrimental  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  hope  for  a  prosperous  course?  It  would  sethn 
that  in  their  eagerness  to  manufacture  good  brick  they  search 
the  market  for  a  machine  that  has  the  quality  of  turning  out 
good,  square,  sound  brick.  No  other  redeeming  feature  is  asked 
for  or  thought  of.  Though  he  succeeds  in  placing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  good  brick,  the  grade  that  causes  admiration  and  attracts 
eager  buyers,  he  is  in  a  measure  successful,  but  he  has  uot 
enjoyed  that  broader  gain  derived  by  the  use  of  a  substantial 
machine. 

If  a  machine  is  properly  handled  and  as  properly  cared  for, 
and  yearly  requires  a  certain  amount  of  repairing,  it  cannot 
be  called  a  substantial  machine.  Even  though  it  makes  tne 
best  of  brick,  it  has  several  vices,  one  of  which  is  to  break 
down  at  the  least  provocation.  Still,  this  one  virtue  often  hides 
a  score  of  faults. 

Then  what  is  a  substantial  machine?  It  is  an  article  that 
performs  its  work  regularly  and  well.  It  is  an  article  that, 
with  ordinary  good  care  and  usage,  will  pass  through  not  only 
one  season,  but  se\  eral  without  repairs.  It  is  an  article  that 
shows  its  mechanical  construction  is  built  on  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods.  Ii  is  au  article  that  combiues  strength  and 
durability.  This  is  the  real  machine — one  that  will  give  satis¬ 
faction  and  enable  the  manufacturer  to  enjoy  that  broader 
profit  which  is  justly  his,  but  which  some  never  know. 

Does  it  pay  to  purchase  a  substantial  machine,  when  you 
can  buy  one  that  turns  out  brick  just  as  good  and  costs  con- 
smerable  less?  Yes;  it  pays  as  well  to  buy  a  substantial  ma¬ 
chine  as  to  buy  a  good  horse  rather  than  a  poor  one,  or  a  good 
* 

set  of  molds  rather  than  a  poor  set,  or  a  first-class  engine 
rather  than  a  trap.  Each,  according  to  its  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  gives  better  satisfaction  than  those  lacking  in  quality,  for 


in  the  end  they  nearest  approach  the  expectations  of  the 
owner. 

A  substantial  machine  is  just  as  essential  as  a  substantial 
engine,  and  should  be  accorded  the  same  diligent  care.  No 
matter  how  good  a  machine  is,  if  uot  cared  for  and  properly 
handled  it  will  be  sure  to  show  the  neglect.  At  the  season’s 
close  many  makers  allow  their  machines  to  stand  during  the 
winter  season  just  as  they  were  when  ordered  to  stop,  with 
the  tub  half  full  of  clay  and  the  sides  covered  with  clay 
specks  and  totally  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  have  the  machines  thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled  all  over, 
inside  and  out.  It  will  prevent  rust  and  reduce  the  possibility 
of  a  break-doWu  in  the  spring,  which  is  very  apt  to  happen 
when  knives,  shafts,  bearings  and  wheels  are  fast  with  rust. 

With  ordinary  care  a  substantial  machine  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself;  the  yearly  repairs  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  it 
will  enhance  your  success,  as  it  removes  a  detriment  that  has 
been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  many  a  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  for  years.  J.  G.  GREUSEL. 


OBITUARY. 


William  Fisher,  one  of  Pittsburg’s  oldest  business  men, 
died  May  5  at  his  residence  at  Lawrenceville.  For  forty-nine 
years  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  engaged  in  the  engine  aud  foundry 


THE  LATE  WM.  EISFIER  of  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


business,  of  late  years  at  the  Fisher  engine,  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine  works.  He  was  born  in  1822  at  Paisley,  Scotland^  aud 
came  to  this  country  fifty  years  ago.  He  spent  one  year  at 
Canton,  O.,  aud  then  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  had  since 
lived.  He  learned  his  trade  there,  afterward  became  a  fore¬ 
man,  but  for  thirty-six  years  had  been  in  business  for  himself. 
He  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  being  a  member  of  St. 
John’s  Lodge,  Zerrubabel  Chapter,  Ascalon  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  and  of  the  Masonic  Veteran  Association. 
He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  eight  children.  Mr.  Fisher’s  name  is  familiar  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  as  he  has  been  a  prominent  and  persistent  advertiser  for 
several  years.  By  his  death  the  trade  loses  one  of  its  most 
stalwart  figures.  The  foundry  business  will  be  continued  by 
Andrew  Fisher,  a  son  of  the  deceased,  who  has  been  appointed 
administrator  of  the  estate. 
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TIME  AND  TIDE,  which  “wait  for  no  man,”  be  his  occu¬ 
pation  brickmaking  or  clam-digging,  soon  brought 
around  the  day  and  hour  on  which  we  three,  Ebenezer, 
the  waitress  and  ourselves,  had  agreed  to  compare  costs  of 
making  brick  and  the  merits  of  clam  chowder.  We  had  some 
days  prior  to  that  date  sent  to  the  stakeholder  our  memoranda 
of  costs  as  per  agreement,  and  when  the  time  arrived  for 
boarding  the  boat  for  Sliver  Springs  we  did  so  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  full  supply  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  those  figures 
to  give  us  a  good  time  at  the  expense  of  Ebenezer.  Alas,  how¬ 
ever,  we  had  again  to  learn  that  “the  best  laid  plans  of  men 
and  mice  aft  gang  aglee,”  and  especially  when  dealing  with 
tricky  brickmakers  and  pretty  girls;  for  when,  alighting  from 
the  boat,  which  was  a  half  hour  late,  and  entering  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place  for  meeting  the  clam,  we  found  that  the  referee 
had  not  only  already  opened  the  bids  decidedly  in  Ebenezer’s 
favor  and  pocketed  the  side  bets,  but  that  Ebenezer  had  ten¬ 
dered  the  referee  the  use  of  his  knee  for  a  seat  while  engulfing 
the  clam.  Out  of  the  whole  business,  the  only  thing  that  was 
left  for  us  was  the  two  memoranda  of  costs  of  brickmaking 
as  furnished  by  each  of  us  respectively,  and  while  those  of 
Ebenezer  are  only  a  copy  of  those  as  usually  furnished  by  the 
experienced  and  crafty  machine  man  to  the  unplucked  and 
guileless  would-be  brickmakers,  still  we  give  them  in  parallel 
columns  to  show  that  they  succeeded  iu  as  effectually  depriving 
us  of  clam  chowder,  as  they  generally  do  the  would-be  brick- 
maker  of  his  cash  and  confidence  in  human  nature: 


THE  G.  E.  P.  B.  &  T.  C.  CO.’S 
Memoranda  of  Brickmaking  Costs 


5  Men  in  clay  bank  @  $1.25..  $6.25 
1  Man  to  feed  machine .  1.50 

1  Man  to  strike .  1.50 

2  Men  to  dump,  @  $1.30 .  2.60 

1  Sander .  1.30 

1  Pallet  boy .  .85 

1  Wheel  sand .  1.25 

5  Truckers  @  $1.30 .  6.50 

2  Setters  @  $2 .  4.00 

5  Wheelers  @  $1.30 .  6.50 

1  Fireman  and  engineer....  2.00 

1  Foreman .  3.50 

1  Fireman  in  charge  of 

burning  .  2.75 

5  Burners,  including  night 

shifts,  @  $1.30 .  6.50 

6  Loaders  of  burned  brick, 

Cw  $1.30 .  7.80 

3  Roustabouts  @  $1.25 .  3.75 

5  jaorses  @  .60 .  3.00 

5  Drivers  @  $1.30 .  6.50 

Incidental  expenses,  selling, 

etc  .  8.00 

Percentage  loss  of  shrink¬ 
age  in  manufacturing,  20 

per  cent .  3.20 

94c  per  M  fuel .  37.60 


Total  cost  of  40,000  brick. ..$116.85 
Average  cost  per  M,  $2.92%. 


EBENEZER  JOHNATHAN’S 
Memoranda  of  Brickmaking  Costs 


5  Men  in  clay  bank  @  $1.25..  $6.25 
1  Man  to  feed  machine .  1.50 

1  Man  to  strike .  1.50 

2  Men  to  dump,  @  $1.30 .  2.60 

1  Sander .  1.30 

1  Pallet  boy .  .85 

1  Wheel  sand .  1.25 

5  Truckers  @  $1.30 .  6.50 

2  Setters  @  $2 .  4.00 

5  Wheelers  @  $1.30 .  6.50 

1  Fireman  and  engineer _  2.00 

1  Foreman .  3.50 

1  Fireman  in  charge  of 

burning  .  2.75 

5  Burners,  including  night 

shifts,  @  $1.30 .  6.50 

6  Loaders  of  burned  brick, 

@  $1.30 .  7.80 

3  Roustabouts  @  $1.25 .  3.75 

5  Horses  @  .60 .  3.00 

5  Drivers  @  $1.30 .  6.50 


94c  per  M  fuel .  37.60 


Total  cost  of  40,000  brick... $106. 65 
Average  cost  per  M,  $2.64%. 


Notice  will  be  taken  that  in  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  prices  paid  we  exactly  tallied  with  Ebenezer  on  given 
kinds  of  work,  and  this  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  it 
cost  us  two  dollars  for  advance  information.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  foresight  as  more  valuable  than  hindsight,  and 
have  been  ready  to  pay  for  it  when  purchaseable;  but  the 
measly  cuss  from  Rum  Stick  had  the  face  to  tell  us  that  neither 
incidental  expenses  nor  shrinkage  of  quantity  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process,  from  the  time  the  gieen  brick  struck  the  pallet 
until  the  last  burned  brick  had  been  loaded  on  the  cars,  had 


anything  to  do  with  the  cost  of  brick,  and  as  we  knew  that  a 
jury  of  his  brickmaking  peers  and  one-half  of  the  other  happy- 
go-lucky  fellows  in  the  same  business  would  agree  with  him, 
we  concluded  that  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  was  to  get  out 
of  the  sight  of  their  happiness  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
this  we  did. 

On  finding  that  no  boat  left  Sliver  Springs  which  would 
land  us  at  our  dock  under  three  hours,  and  feeling  pretty  sore 
over  the  way  Ebenezer  had  played  it  on  us,  we  concluded  to 
give  ourselves  a  lesson  in  the  same  manner  as  the  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  man  did  in  the  days  when  the  daily  express  train  to  Den¬ 
ver  was  made  up  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  oxen  and  as  many  prairie 
schooners.  This  acquaintance  of  ours,  whom  we  will  call  Poker 
Joe,  had  lately  landed  in  town  and  direct  from  tlifc  old  State 
of  Vermont.  With  him  he  had  brought  more  of  a  stock  of 

dollars  than  experi¬ 
ence,  and  especial¬ 
ly  as  regards  deal¬ 
ings  with  t  h  e 
sharpers  of  the 
plains.  As  Joe  had 
arrived  too  late  to 
start  for  the  West 
by  that  day’s  cara¬ 
van,  he  concluded 
he  would  “sec  the 
town”  with  some 
of  the  boys,  and, 
after  getting  their 
suppers  of  corn 
dodgers  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  they  wan¬ 
dered  into  Jim 
Tricket’s  “  Home 
For  The  Stranger,” 
and  where  the  boys  played  high  five  and  other  Western 
games. 

It  wasn’t  very  long  before  Joe  was  asked  to  make  one  of 
a  game  of  poker,  and,  while  he  told  them  that  “his  fort  was 
seven  up  and  old  maid,”  still  he  thought  he  could  bluff  with 
the  best  of  them  if  he  only  drew  the  right  cards.  This,  as 
may  be  suspected,  he  was  for  a  time  allowed  to  do,  and  until 
each  stake  had  become  quite  a  sum;  and  then,  before  he 
realized  it,  poor  Joe  had  paid  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  game.  That  night  he  passed  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  own  weakness  and  the  necessities  of  in  some 
way  turning  the  loss  of  the  money  to  his  lasting  good,  and  this 
he  did  as  follows: 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Denver  by  the  Pawnee  trail  is  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  In  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  and  trudging  along  in 
the  dust  and  heat,  followed  Joe,  and  as  each  few  rods  were 
traveled  over  he  repeated  to  himself:  “Play  some  more  poker, 
will  you?  Play  some  more  poker,  will  you?” 

In  the  same  way,  the  other  day,  we  walked  home  from 
Sliver  Springs,  and  as  the  dust  crawled  up  our  trousers  legs 
and  met  the  sweat  running  down  our  face,  we  repeatedly 
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called  upon  ourselves  to  “Bet  some  more  clam  chowder,  will 
you?  Bet  some  more  clam  chowder,  will  you.” 

A  few  days  after  our  pleasure  walk  from  Sliver  Springs, 
and  while  gazing  from  our  office  and  meditating  upon  the 


crushing  strength  of  the  hard  times  and  our  competitors’  brick, 
who  should  we  see  turning  in  from  the  main  road  but  Ebenezer 
himself.  Surely,  thought  we,  what  on  earth  is  going  to  happen 
now?  Here  have  we  been  in  this  country  ’most  four  years, 
and  not  once  in  all  that  time  has  he  darkened  our  doors,  and  if 
he  thinks  that  he  is  coming  now  to  brag  of  his  victory  and 
our  defeat,  there  is  going  to  be  a  monkey-and-parrot  time  on 
short  notice.  Possibly  Ebenezer  suspected  something  of  the 
kind  himself,  for  just  before  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
office  he  stopped  and  then  turned  over  towards  a  Eudaly  down- 
draft  kiln  which  happened  to  be  under  fire  at  the  time. 

(More  in  the  next  edition.) 


NO  CAUSE  FOR  COMPLAINT. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

We  herewith  hand  you  $2  for  the  Clay- Worker,  which  no 
progressive  brickmaker  can  do  without.  Our  business  for  ’94 
was  a  gain  over  a  fair  business  in  ’93.  Prospects  are  fair  for 
’95.  We  have  shut  down  for  a  few  days  to  make  repairs  and 
to  put  in  a  Simpson  dry  press  machine  to  run  in  connection 
with  our  street  pavers. 

EVANSVILLE  (IND.)  PRESSED  BRICK  CO. 


Discerning  people  patronize 

The  business  men  who  advertise.— Exchange. 


For  the  Clay-Worker. 

CONCERNING  THE  COHBINED  WATER  IN  CLAYS. 

Of  the  several  articles  which  have  appeared  in  your  valuable 
journal  upon  the  subject  of  the  expulsion  of  the  combined 
water  in  clays  at  the  various  degrees  of  heat,  I  notice  that 
they  do  not  all  agree.  Some  have  put  it  as  beginning  to  go  out 
at  as  low  a  heat  as  700  degrees  F.  This  I  believe  to  be  too 
low,  and  that  1,000  degrees  is  nearer  the  correct  temperature. 
‘I  append  hereto  a  table  showing  results  as  I  obtain  them. 
The  trial  was  made  as  follows: 

Forty  small  clay  bricks,  weighing  each  about  5  grams  (77 
grains),  dried  in  one  of  our  steam  drying  bins,  hence  corre¬ 
sponding  to  thoroughly  dried  bricks  ready  for  the  kiln,  were 
marked  in  duplicate  from  1  to  20.  These  were  placed  upon  a 
pan  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pyrometer  registering  from  70 
degrees  to  1,250  degrees  F.  This  pyrometer  I  believe  to  be 
quite  accurate,  for  in  comparison  with  results  obtained  by  use 
of  a  Centigrade  thermometer  registering  degrees  up  to  000  de¬ 
grees  F.  they  correspond  very  closely.  The  pyrometer  is  very 
uniform  and  regular  in  its  action,  and  registers  between  1,000 
and  1,100  degrees  Ft  when  dull  red  heat  appears. 

The  trials  thus  attached  were  introduced  into  the  trial  hole 
of  an  anthracite  coal  up-draft  potter’s  kiln.  The  pyrometer 
being  some  four  and  one-half  feet  long,  the  trial  brick  would 
then  be  three  feet  from  inside  wall  of  the  kiln.  These  bricks 
were  withdrawn  in  duplicates  when  the  pyrometer  registered 
as  shown  in  the  table.  They  were  cooled  in  a  dessicator  and 
again  weighed.  The  tube  of  the  pyrometer  being  of  iron,  de¬ 
grees  above  1,250  could  not  be  obtained  thereon  without  injury 
to  the  instrument;  hence  trial  bricks  18,  19  and  20  were  with¬ 
drawn  at  intervals  of  three,  six  and  twelve  hours,  No.  20  taken 
out  at  a  bright  red  heat.  Duplicate  trials  of  similar  bricks 
heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  in  a  blast  flame  gave  a  total 
loss  of  6.22  per  cent. 

It  is  worth y  to  note  the  large  percentage  of  loss  between 
1,050  degrees  and  1,100  degrees.  It  is  highly  important,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  this  critical  period  should  be  most  definitely 
known  to  all  burners  of  clay  articles.  In  kilns  closely  set,  as 
with  brick,  a  large  quantity  of  steam  is  rapidly  set  free,  be¬ 
comes  in  a  measure  superheated,  and  thereby  an  agent  to  do 
damage  in  more  ways  than  one,  no  doubt. 

The  subject  of  the  action  of  this  steam  thus  liberated  and 
heated  upon  parts  of  a  kiln  that  have  not  yet  reached  that 
stage,  the  proper  method  of  ventilation  of  kilns  at  that  period, 
the  construction  of  kilns  to  meet  this  emergency,  has  by  no 
means  been  exhausted. 


Trial  Brick 

Degrees 

Percentage  of 

Total  No. 

Number. 

Fahrenheit. 

Water 

Expelled.  Hours  Heated. 

Dupl  icate. 

1 . 

.  250 

.76 

.85 

1 

2 

.  300 

.78 

.83 

2:10 

3 . 

.  400 

.79 

.82 

3 

4 . 

.  500 

1.05 

.98 

6 

5 . 

.  600 

1.07 

1.08 

8:30 

6 . 

.  .  700 

1.11 

1.10 

10 

7 . 

750 

1.16 

1.00 

11:40 

8 . 

.  800 

1.12 

1.08 

13:20 

9 . 

.  .  850 

1.17 

1.14 

18 

10 . 

.  900 

1.05 

1.06 

20:15 

11 . 

.  950 

1.06 

1.19 

22:45 

12 . 

.  1000 

1.18 

1.24 

24:35 

13 _ 

.  .  1050 

1.86 

1.86 

37 

14 . 

.  1100 

4.85 

4.83 

40:25 

15 . 

.  1150 

5:30 

5.32 

45 

10. .. . 

.  .  1200 

5.46 

5.42 

48 

17 . 

.  .  1250 

5.53 

.  .  •  • 

51 :20 

18 _ 

. 

5.69 

•  •  •  • 

54:10 

19. .. . 

6.21 

6.00 

60 

20. ..  . 

.  .  Bright  red. 

6.13 

6.25 

ARTHUR  E. 

72 

BARNES. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


UNB!  Can  it  be  that  the  season  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced?  To  judge  by  the  weather,  one  would 
say  that  Father  Time  had  turned  the  season 
back — cold  and  wet — with  the  result  to  the  yards 
of  making  some  of  those  brick  that  one  of  your  correspondents 
mentioned  as  being  made  by  Sayre  &  Fisher,  of  South  Jersey — 
washed  brick  and  to  perfection,  rough  enough  to  suit  the  most 
exacting  architect.  When  nature  takes  a  hand  in  making  any¬ 
thing,  one  can  depend  on  a  good  job.  Just  so  with  brick;  nature 
is  not  to  be  controlled  by  man’s  law,  but  sometimes  she  helps 
man  in  a  way  wholly  unlooked-for.  If  man  would  not  complain 
so  much  about  the  rain  (that  is,  the  brickyard  man)  on  his  brick, 
but  use  it  to  his  benefit,  it  would  be  many  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
The  custom  here,  as  on  the  Hudson  river,  is  to  set  the  washed 
brick  in  the  same  kiln  with  the  smooth,  where  if  they  were 
set  separate  and  the  agents  instructed  that  the  firm  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  that  grade  by  the  cargo  at  any  time,  he  could 
place  them  at  such  figures  as  would  be  remunerative,  not  as 
now  put— a  small  lot  in  a  cargo,  with  the  result  that  they 
cause  a  shading  in  the  price  of  the  whole  load.  The  coming 
brickmaker  will  see  many  points  for  profit  in  what  his  pre¬ 
decessor  thought  would  cost  too  much  and  would  not  pay  any 
attention  to. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  radical  change  in  the  business  if  in 
the  future  any  money  is  to  be  made.  Cheap  labor  will  not  do 
it— that  is,  cheap  unskilled  labor— as  the  loss  of  time  is  quite 
an  item.  Increased  production  will  cause  a  surplus  that  means 
lower  prices— and  it  seems  that  some  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  should  know  better,  had  tried  the  method  just  spoken  of 
and  lost  money,  and  in  some  cases,  in  putting  out  the  green 
brick,  add  another  row  to  each  yard.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  men  strike?  Fair  play  and  labor’s  rights  seem  never  to 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  some  men.  They  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  help  they  receive  from  the  reduction  in  wages, 
but  go  still  further  and  want  to  make  more  brick  to  each  man. 
“Labor  and  capital”  may  lie  down  together,  but  I  fear  the  time 
is  far  distant. 

— Strikes. — 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Clay-Worker  strikes  are  quoted 
as  being  quite  prevalent  this  spring.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Hackensack  has  not  been  troubled  with  dissatisfied  labor. 
The  wage  question  has  been  no  source  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  men  on  the  yards.  The  old  disturbing  element  that 
was  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble  in  years  gone  by — the  Irish¬ 
man— is  becoming  scarcer  each  year.  He  was  a  good  workman. 

but  was  a  d - for  creating  mischief  among  the  men,  and  there 

was  always  one  who  woxild  talk  the  others  over  to  their  way 
of  thinking.  If  the  wages  would  not  furnish  a  cause,  there 
was  the  boarding  house.  They  were  not  fed  well  enough.  Edi¬ 
torially  you  mention  the  strike  at  Haverstraw.  It  was  a  small 
one,  and  no  harm  was  done.  Two  yards  was  all  that  was  in 
it,  and  but  few  men,  as  it  was  the  payment  of  spring  work— 
that  is,  the  getting  the  yard  ready  for  molding.  It  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  not  to  tell  the  men  what  wages  they  are  going  to  pay  till 
they  pay  them  off  Saturday  night.  Generally  the  same  rate 
prevails  each  spring.  This  year  a  very  economical  streak 
struck  some  of  the  manufacturers,  and  they  paid  off  at  the 
rate  of  80  cents  per  day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  men 
thought  the  reduction  from  the  rate  of  former  years  ($1.25  per 
day)  was  rather  too  much  of  a  cut,  and  stood  out  for  the  same 
as  the  other  yards  paid,  which  they  had  to  do?  The  same 
firm,  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  lesson  at  the  other  end  of  the 
route  that  was  of  use  to  them.  They  had  a  load  of  brick  in 
market  that  would  sell  for  $9  per  M  at  home,  but  they  wanted 
$10.  The  result  was  that  no  one  would  buy  it,  and  it  laid  in 
market  and  finally  sold  for  $6.  They  have  never  tried  the 
same  experiment,  and  the  present  case  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  them— they  cannot  have  it  all  their  own  way. 

Further  up  the  river,  at  Low  Point  and  Dutchess  Junction, 


the  men  became  unruly,  and  the  sheriff  was  called  on.  He 
soon  straightened  out  the  matter.  It  is  peculiar  that  there  is 
no  damage  done  by  the  strikers  on  the  yards,  as  a  general 
thing.  It  was  my  experience  to  see  three  strikes  in  Haver¬ 
straw,  the  last  one  in  1878.  It  was  not  a  movement  of  an  or¬ 
ganized  body  of  men,  but  simply  a  rabble.  The  men  on  a  yard 
at  Grassy  Point  worked  till  breakfast  time,  and  then  concluded 
that  they  wanted  more  money  and  less  hours— that  is,  a  few  of 
them  did.  They  went  from  yard  to  yard  and  made  the  men 
stop  work,  but  did  not  interfere  in  any  other  way.  As  usual, 
the  sheriff  was  called  on.  He  did  not  attempt  to  protect  any 
yard  that  wished  to  mold.  Then  the  Governor  was  called  on 
for  help,  and  the  next  day  a  company  of  the  militia  arrived  on 
the  scene,  but  still  no  attempt  to  start  a  yard.  The  third  day. 
as  the  strikers  were  walking  down  the  street,  the  militia,  with 
the  sheriff  in  the  lead,  overtook  the  strikers  just  in  front  of 
my  house.  The  sheriff  called  their  attention,  the  captain  of  the 
company  ordered  his  men  to  load  and  take  aim.  The  sheriff 
read  the  riot  act  to  them,  and  they  quietly  dispersed,  and  the 
next  day  all  the  yards  were  running  as  usual.  Where  was  the 
protection?  No  one  could  start  his  yard.  They  all  laid  still, 
except  that  had  kilns  burning,  and  the  men  around  them  were 
not  disturbed.  I  have  said  that  the  Irishman,  as  a  factor  in 
strikes  on  the  yard,  is  passing  away.  The  Pollock  and  Hun  is 
taking  his  place  very  largely.  They  do  not  strike  as  yet,  but 
are  keen  after  the  dollar,  and  if  not  suited  will  be  missing 
after  pay-day.  Inconvenient  at  times,  but  beats  striking. 

— New  Brick— 

Has  not  reached  the  market  in  any  large  quantity  to  date,  al¬ 
though  the  yards  started  molding  at  an  earlier  date  than  in  ’94. 
The  weather  retarded  the  production  very  much.  The  con¬ 
tinued  overcast  weather  for  a  week  filled  the  yards  with  green 
brick,  and  many  brick  were  set  that  were  too  wet  to  give 
satisfactory  results  in  burning.  The  first  kiln  of  the  season  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  the  rest.  There  are  several 
causes  which  tend  to  make  it  so.  One  of  them  is  that  after  the 
rains  of  winter  and  spring  have  washed  the  top  sand  down 
among  the  clay  there  is  rather  more  sand  than  is  generally 
used  in  the  brick,  as  the  clay  and  sand  forms  together  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bank,  and  to  get  at  the  bank  proper  this  has 
to  be  taken  up.  The  usual  number  of  loads  of  sand  is  cut 
down,  but  when  heating  up  it  shows.  Some  of  the  yards  were 
fifty-two  hours  before  they  daubed  up  this  spring,  on  account 
of  the  fires  working  so  slow. 

Another  cause  is  from  free  shipments  in  fall.  It  leaves  the 
kiln  ground  bare,  and  the  winter  rains  will  wet  it,  and  it  takes 
some  fire  to  dry  that  off,  and  the  dampness  that  arises  from  it 
makes  the  bench  damp,  as  the  top  of  the  kiln  ground  is  not 
many  feet  above  high  water.  In  Hackensack  on  some  of  the 
yards  they  start  all  kilns  on  lath  to  keep  the  brick  off  the 
damp  ground.  On  one  yard,  where  there  is  a  heavy  easterly 
storm  and  a  very  high  tide,  it  covers  the  kiln  ground,  and 
has  even  gone  on  the  yard  and  caused  the  loss  of  numbers  of 
.green  brick. 

— Market. — 

I  cannot  say  that  it  is  like  the  tide — ebbing  and  flowing — 
except  the  ebbing  part.  The  rising  part  was  so  long  ago  that 
one  has  become  accustomed  to  hear  that  the  price  of  brick  is 
a  trifle  off.  The  “trifle”  means  not  less  than  an  eighth  of  a 
dollar  on  a  thousand,  and  that  means  that  the  manufacturer 
is  out  at  least  thirty  on  each  cargo.  I  thought  that  possibly  the 
range  of  rates  of  last  month  would  last  for  at  least  two  months, 
with  a  slgiht  shading  in  some  grades,  but  the  hope  was  a  vain 
one.  It  looks  as  if  July  would  see  brick  selling  at  or  very 
nearly  the  lowest  rates  of  last  year.  There  is  not  much  com¬ 
fort  to  be  had  from  the  following  figures: 

Pale  of  the  best  grade . $1.50  @2.00 

New  Jersey  ordinary . 4.50  @4.75 

New  Jersey  good .  4.87%@5.00 

North  River  ordinary . 4.75  @4.87% 

North  River  good .  5.00  @5.12% 

North  River  fine .  5.25  @5.37% 

North  River  choice . 5.50 

A  cargo  must  be  No.  1,  and  a  chromo  given  as  well.  If  it  is 
made  up  of  several  grades  the  buyer  makes  the  price,  the 
agent  being  well  satisfied  to  find  one  that  will  take  it  off 
his  hands.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 
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This  Department  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Invention  and 
Patents  relating  to  the  Clay  Industry,  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Weaver,  attorney  and  counselor,  in  patent  law,  900 
F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  of  any  patent  with  draw¬ 
ings  WILL  BE  SENT  AT  COST,  NAMELY:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  EACH  COPY. 
Any  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  patents  will  be  glad¬ 
ly  given.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor. 


PATENT  NOTES. 


tension  of  the  barrel  to  correspond  to  the  templets.  It  is  for 
a  stiff  mud  machine. 


539,187— ART  OF  DECORATING  STONEWARE,  by  A.  W. 
Pauli,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.  Filed  Sept.  14,  1894. 

The  pattern  is  printed  upon  a  soluble  coat  and  transferred 
to  a  flexible  coat,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  heat  after  it 
is  applied  to  the  ware. 


The  reorganization  of  the  Patent  Office  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  everything  is  moving  along  very  smoothly  and 
comfortably.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  inventor  to 
know  that  the  new  Board  of  Appeals  has  taken  up  a  course 
of  certain  liberality  to  the  inventive  class— something  that  was 
not  altogether  expected  by  the  attorneys  when  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  have  decided  to  follow  this 
course,  for  it  makes  easy  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office.  For, 
as  has  been  well  noted  by  numerous  writers,  if  the  Patent 
Office  should  undertake  any  of  the  functions  now  exercised 
by  the  courts  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  secure 
patents  except  in  certain  instances,  and  even  when  they  were 
secured  it  would  be  after  great  expense  and  time.  To  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  all  that  is  necessai'y  is  to  follow  the  course  of  a 
single  important  case  in  patent  litigation.  The  testimony  is  in 
volumes,  and  has  taken  months  to  accumulate.  Delays  are 
innumerable,  and  the  court  calendar  is  already  years  behind 
the  current  filing.  If  the  Patent  Office  were  to  take  upon  itself 
the  functions  of  a  court  it  would  in  a  measure  stagnate  the 
workings  of  that  bureau.  Let  the  ottice  err  rather  to  too  great 
liberality,  and  wherever  valuable  rights  have  been  encroached 
upon  the  courts  will  correct  the  matter.  And  wherever  the 
patent  right  is  of  any  considerable  value  there  is  ample  money 
to  be  interested  to  aid  it.  There  is  much  written  and  said 
about  the  poor  inventor  with  a  valuable  patent  upon  which 
he  can  derive  nothing,  but  such  an  instance  is  rather  a  creature 
of  romance.  For  the  valuable  invention  in  a  practical  form 
there  is  never  any  trouble  about  interesting  monied  men  into 
placing  the  device  upon  the  market.  It  does  happen  that  such 
promotors  are  unscrupulous  sometimes,  but  this  is  the  usual 
risk  in  the  business  world.  A  perfectly  honest  partner  in  a 
corner  grocery  is  equally  hard  to  secure. 


538,697 — GRINDING  MACHINE,  by  Raymond  C.  Pentield,  of 
AVilloughby,  O.  Filed  Aug.  25,  1894. 

A  pan  is  mounted  upon  a  frame,  and  is  rotated  by  means 
of  a  central  vertical  shaft  geared  to  the  power  supply.  Mount¬ 
ed  upon  a  horizontal  shaft  jom-nalled  in  the  frame  is  a  set  of 
staggered  muller  wheels,  or  wheels  with  serpentine  tread 
flange,  said  wheels  being  either  rotated  by  the  travel  of  the 
pan  or  by  independent  means. 

539,247— BRICK  PRESS,  by  William  Brightmore,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Filed  Aug.  14,  1894. 

Two  wheel  molds  are  pressed  by  an  intermediate  toggle 
plunger  device,  while  the  pusher  filling  the  molds  for  the  said 
plungers  will  automatically  throw  out  the  brick  already 
pressed. 


539,172 — TILE,  by  Levi  T.  Dickinson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Filed  April  6,  1894. 

The  invention  lies  essentially  in  the  form  of  the  tile,  com¬ 
bined  with  an  end  tile  for  their  securing  in  a  fireproof  struc¬ 
ture. 


539,536— TILE  FLUE,  by  Henry  J.  McKnigm,  of  Shellburn 
Falls,  Mass.  Filed  April  21,  1894. 

An  inner  tile  has  longitudinal  ribs  against  which  is  fitted 
the  outer  tile,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  cap  with  central  open¬ 


ing,  out  of  which  passes  both  the  smoke  and  ventilating  space 
between  the  tiles. 


540,180— POROUS  EARTHENWARE,  by  Andrew  S.  Mitchell 
and  T.  K.  Ewing,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Filed  July  9,  1894. 

The  material  is  primarily  for  use  in  electric  cells,  and  is 
compounded  of  sufficient  infusorial  earth  and  flux  to  frit  with¬ 
out  vitrifying. 

540,560 — METAL-FACED  TILE,  by  James  E.  Robinson,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.  Filed  March  27.  1894. 

The  back  end  of  the  brick  has  grooves  in  it  to  receive  the 
turned  flange  of  metal  facing  plates. 


540,501— TILE,  by  Dick  N.  Lanyon,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Filed 
Nov.  16,  1894. 

The  tiles  have  back  flanges  with  holes,  into  which  are  in¬ 
serted  supporting  screw  hooks.  The  tiles  are  tongued  and 
grooved  with  the  intention  of  facing  other  buildings,  as  frame 
structures. 


539,489— TILE  MACHINE,  by  Octavius  B.  Schmall,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.  Filed  March  15,  1894. 

The  invention  is  a  die  having  a  barrel-templet  carrying 
web  with  detachable  bells  connected  therewith,  and  an  ex- 


“Help!  Help!”  a  drowning  man  exclaimed. 

A  merchant  heard  his  cries 
And  calmly  said:  “If  you  want  help 
Why  don’t  you  advertise?” 


—Fame. 
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INjDIXIE  LAND — ATLANTA,  THE  CHICAGO  OF  THE  SOUTH — WHERE 
THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  WILL  CONGREGATE  NEXT  WINTER. 

i  i  /  EARY  OF  THE  long-continued  cold  weather,  which  lin- 
\jJ  gered  in  the  lap  of  spring  till  summer  was  fairly  due, 
the  writer,  late  in  May,  started  for  Atlanta  with  fond 
hopes  of  pleasant,  sunny  days  and  a  grip  full  of  neglige  ap¬ 
parel,  prepared  to  enjoy  the  tropical  temperature  which  the 
Northerner  very  naturally  expects  1o  encounter  during  a  trip 
South  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  pleasant  days  were 
realized,  thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of  rhe  brickmakers  there, 
hut  the  summer  temperature  did  not  materialize.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  was  cold  enough  to  make  an  overcoat  desirable  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  and  daily  rainstorms  that  would  have 
been  very  acceptable  at  home  prevented  our  visiting  the  brick- 
works— a  sore  disappointment.  However,  we  visited  with  the 
brickmakers  there,  and  found  them,  as  brickmakers  always 
are,  very  cordial  and  companionable. 

Business,  while  not  up  to  the  high-water  mark,  has  been 
fairly  good  with  them,  and  prospects  are  good  for  an  increased 
demand  for  brick  and  other  building  supplies.  The  Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition,  which  is  going  to  be  a 
grand  affair,  rivalling  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  in  many 
respects,  and  surpassing  it  in  some,  has  stimulated  business 
of  all  kinds  to  an  extent,  and  will  make  Atlanta  the  busiest 
spot  on  this  continent  during  the  coming  fall. 

A  visit  to  the  Exposition  grounds  in  company  with  Mr.  A. 
L.  Beck,  the  affable  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  kindly  atten¬ 


tions,  wyas  a  revelation,  for,  while  but  a  few  of  the  great  build¬ 
ings  were  near  completion,  tne  general  plan  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  was  clearly  indicated,  and  will  be  on  a  scale  to  justly  en¬ 
title  it  to  a  front  place  among  the  great  expositions  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Atlanta  is  a  great  modern  city.  She  is  the  Chicago  of  the 
South,  and  is  possessed  of  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
achieves  success  despite  any  and  all  obstacles.  No  undertaking 
is  too  great  for  her  to  handle,  and  when  September  comes  and 
the  doors  of  the  great  Exposition  are  thrown  open,  those  who 
gather  within  her  gates  will  look  upon  a  composite  picture  of 
the  industrial  arts  and  sciences  of  the  whole  world  up  to  date. 
That  the  representative  people  in  all  lines  will  visit  Atlanta 
this  fall  and  winter  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and,  of  course, 
the  brickmakers  are  to  have  a  front  seat  at  the  great  show. 
The  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  hold  its  tenth  annual  Convention  there, 
and  the  brickmakers  of  Atlanta  and  vicinity  are  already 
planning  to  make  the  Convention  a  memorable  event.  A  local 
organization  has  been  formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  suitable  entertainment  for  visiting  craftsmen,  and  while 
the  clayworkers  of  Atlanta  are  not  strong  in  numbers,  there 
being  but  four  or  five  firms,  they  will  prove  themselves  fully 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

— At  Rome.— 

Some  sixty  miles  north  of  Atlanta,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
sits  Rome  on  her  ’steen  hills,  proud  but  hospitable  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  She  is  a  thrifty  city  of  six  thousand  people,  noted  as 
a  commercial  center  and  the  home  of  “R.  Brick”  Morrison, 
the  author  of  ‘“Hints  on  Brickmaking.”  If  a  legend  related  to 
us  by  that  worthy  be  true,  Rome,  Ga.,  really  antedates  ancient 
Rome,  for  it  tells  that  this  beautiful  valley  was  the  original 
Garden  of  Eden.  From  her  rich  red  clay  the  first  man  was 
made.  The  crimson  tide  started  through  Adam’s  veins  owes  its 
ruddy  hue  to  the  Georgia  clay  from  which  he  was  created.  To 
this  may  be  attributed  Brother  ‘‘R.  Brick’s”  penchant  for  red 
brick.  He  argues1  that  a  departure  from  this  color  in  brick  is 
a  violation  of  nature  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  brick. 
“Any  color  so  it’s  red”  is  his  doctrine,  and  will  be  to  his 
dying  day. 

A  trip  through  the  works  of  the  Rome  Brick  Co.,  which 
has  been  under  Mr.  Morrison’s  management  for  several  years, 
developed  the  fact  that  they  are  well  equipped  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  both  common  and  pressed  brick,  and  will  soon  have 


ROME  BRICK  COMPANY’S  WORKS-General  View. 
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WORKS  OF  THE  ROME  BRICK  COM  PAN  Y— Viewed  from  the  Clay  Pit. 


it  paving  brick  annex  in  operation.  A  complete  Chambers 
outfit  was  being  placed  in  position  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Originally,  they  made  25,000  soft  clay  brick  a  day  on  a  Martin 
machine;  as  the  demand  for  their  product  increased  they  added 
a  Chambers  stiff  clay  outfit,  which  they  still  operate  at  the 
rate  of  40,000  to  00,000  a  (lay.  Their  front  and  oranmental 
brick,  of  which  they  make  a  large  variety,  are  now  made  on 
a  Columbia  dry  press.  The  common  brick  are  dried  on  a  hot 
floor,  which  Mr.  Morrison  thinks  is  hard  to  beat  from  an 


ROME  BRICK  CO. — In  the  Machine  House. 


economical  standpoint,  and  burned  in  Morrison’s  square  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  of  which  he  very  naturally  has  an  equally  high 
opinion.  From  the  burns  we  saw  he  is  certainly  justified, 
for  they  were  excellent,  the  brick  being  uniformly  well  burned 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  pressed  brick  are  burned  in  round 
down-draft  kilns,  and  the  pavers  will  take  the  same  route. 

The  clay  bank  is  now  quite  a  distance  from  the  machine 
house,  but  the  clay  is  handled  expeditiously  in  cars,  which 
run  by  force  of  gravity,  the  track  being  laid  at  a  slight  down 
grade  from  the  point  where  the  clay  is  taken  to  the  foot  of  an 
incline,  where  a  wire  cable  is  attached  and  steam  does  the  rest. 

— A  Great  Combination. — 

The  company  is  fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son’s  practical  experience  in  charge  of  the  works,  and  equally 
so  in  having  a  thorough,  driving  business  man  at  the  selling 
end  of  the  line — Mr.  H.  H.  McClure,  the  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 


urer,  who  has  charge  of  the  marketing  of  the  product,  and 
does  the  work  effectively.  They  now  make  about  twenty 
million  building  brick  a  year,  and  expect  soon  to  lx*  turning 
out  pavers  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  day.  With  the  former  is  in¬ 
cluded  two  million  fine  face  brick,  a  goodly  portion  of  which 
are  handsome  buff-colored  brick.  Their  front  brick  find  ready 
sale  throughout  Georgia  and  four  adjoining  States.  Our  read¬ 
ers  need  not  be  told  that  Mr.  McClure’s  office  is  by  no  manner 
of  means  a  sinecure.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Morrison  are  very  so¬ 
ciable  and  take  delight  in  showing  visiting  brick  makers 
through  their  works.  All  craftsmen  who  set  foot  on  Georgia 
soil  are  expected  to  pay  them  a  visit  and  will  be  welcomed 
cordially. 

— With  Treasurer  Sibley. — 

A  hundred  miles  or  so  west  and  a  lit  tit*  south  of  Atlanta  the 
brickyard  visitor  may  find  a  snug  harbor  at  Coahlale,  Ala.,  the 
home  of  John  W.  Sibley,  the  suave  Treasurer  of  the  N.  15.  M. 


ROME  BRICK  CO. — Loading  a  car  of  Building  Brick. 


A.  It  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  reach,  for  Coahlale  is  not 
much  of  a  railroad  center;  in  fact,  we  doubt  ir  it  is  “on  the 
map”  at  all.  but  when  you  do  get  there  you  will  be  made  so 
welcome  and  comfortable  that  you  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  leave. 
Here,  in  a  quiet  little  dell,  there  is  a  typical  Southern  home, 
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where,  beneath  the  spreading  limbs  of  a  giant  oak,  with  little 
Hettie  Camille  on  his  knee,  “Master  John”  is  happier  than  any 
king. 

— The  Coaldale  Brick  and  Tile  Co.- 

Several  years  ago,  during  the  boom  times,  a  coal  mine  was 
opened  and  for  awhile  was  worked  very  profitably,  then  came 
the  slump  in  prices  and  a  character  of  competition  that  made 
the  venture  less  profitable,  and  having  observed  extensive  de¬ 
posits  of  shale  and  some  fire  clay  on  their  property  a  brick 
plant  was  established.  At  first  front  and  ornamental  brick 
was  the  chief  product,  and  a  Frey-Sheckler  equipment  suitable 
for  that  purpose  was  operated  very  successfully  for  a  few  sea¬ 
sons,  when,  the  demand  in  that  line  falling  off,  Mr.  Sibley, 
who  is  general  manager  of  the  plant,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  paving  line  and  has  been  making  street  pavers  for  several 
seasons. 

The  shale,  of  which  they  have  an  almost  unlimited  quan¬ 
tity,  the  bank  being  thirty  feet  or  more  in  depth,  is  blasted 
with  dynamite  and  hauled  in  cars  to  dry  pans,  which  grind  it 


A  TYPICAL  SOUTHERN  HOME. 


as  fine  as  powder,  almost.  Then  it  is  conveyed  to  a  pug  mill, 
where  water  is  added  and  the  mass  is  thoroughly  tempered 
and  fed  into  a  Frey-Slieckler  auger  machine,  with  hand-power 
side-cut  table.  The  brick  are  repressed  and  piled  on  iron  cars 
and  run  into  a  steam-heated  dryer,  from  which  they  go  to 
small  square  down-draft  kilns.  High  up  on  one  of  the  stacks 
appears  in  buff  brick  the  letters,  S.  &  M.,  which  stand  out 
conspicuously  from  the  red  background.  Translated  they  stand 
for  Sibley  &  Morgan,  and  mean  that  the  kilns  were  built  from 
plans  worked  out  by  Mr.  Sibley  aud  Alfred  Morgan,  who  su¬ 
perintended  the  erection  of  the  works  and  served  faithfully 
as  foreman  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  31,  1894. 

Last  year  Mr.  Sibley  experienced  considerable  trouble  in 
marketing  their  pavers,  owing  partly  to  faulty  specifications 
and  the  unreasonable  demands  and  requirements  of  certain  in¬ 
spectors,  particularly  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  had  large 
contracts.  Fortunately,  reason  now  prevails  and  no  further 


trouble  is  anticipated.  He  recently  booked  an  order  for  eight 
million  pavers  for  New  Orleans  at  a  satisfactory  price,  and  is 
consequently  feeling  very  well,  thank  you. 

—In  and  About  New  Orleans. — 

Resuming  our  journey  southward  over  the  famous  Queen 


COALDALE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. — At  the  Mouth  of  the  Coal  Aline. 


&  Crescent  line,  the  excellent  equipment  and  management  of 
which  makes  a  pleasure  trip  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
long  and  tiresome  journey,  we  reached  the  Crescent  city  one 
bright  morning,  and  at  once  realized  that  we  had  found  what 
we  sought — warm  weather.  The  temperature  ranged  from  60 
to  80  degrees  through  the  day,  and  then  ran  down  the  scale 
as  evening  came  on.  It  was  what  we  had  been  looking  for, 
and  we  enjoyed  it.  A  nice  breeze  from  the  Gulf  made  us  feel 
sorry  for  those  at  home.  Since  returning  North  we  have  real¬ 
ized  that  the  sympathy  was  not  misplaced,  for  New  Orleans 
is  a  charming  summer  resort  compared  with  our  Northern 
cities,  when  the  mercury  lias  been  climbing  above  the  90  mark 
for  weeks  past. 


“MASTER”  JOHN’S  OFFICE  AND  HIS  EMPLOYES. 


New  Orleans,  too,  is  taking  on  metropolitan  airs.  Her  build¬ 
ers  are  busy  and  a  large  number  of  sky  scrapers  have  gone 
up  in  the  past  few  years,  nearly  all  of  them  of  brick  and  not 
a  few  richly  adorned  with  terra  cotta.  A  number  of  immense 
commercial  structures  are  now  being  erected,  and  the  city 
bears  a  very  prosperous  look. 
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—A  Tidy  Brickyard. — 

A  trip  among  the  local  brick  manufacturers,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Blaffer,  demonstrated  that  while  they  were 
not  coining  money,  prices  lulling  too  low  for  that,  they  were  all 
well-to-do  and  happy,  as  good  brielcmakers  ought  to  be.  Mr. 
Blaffer  has  lost  none  of  the  enthusiasm  which,  with  his  courtly 
manner  and  “good  horse  sense,”  won  for  him  the  open  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  who  attended  the  first  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  C.  B.  &  T.  CO.’S  CLAY  BANK  AND  WORKS. 


ten  years  ago,  when  he  was  chosen  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Association.  We  enjoyed  a  visit  to  his  brick  plant,  partly 
because  we  met  A.  S.  Blaffer  there — it’s  always  a  pleasure 
to  meet  “Gus” — and  partly  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a 
tidy  brickyard.  We  hope  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  meet  in  New 
Orleans  in  the  near  future  so  that  the  brethren  may  see  that 
it  is  possible  to  keep  a  brickyard  tidy.  Even  Mr.  B.’s  “grave¬ 
yard,”  and  they  have  one,  looked  orderly,  the  old  discarded 
machinery  being  piled  up  to  one  side,  not  dumped  down  in 
the  first  or  most  convenient  spot  to  be  found. 

After  years  of  experience  with  the  soft-mud  process,  they 
finally  abandoned  it  last  year,  and  put  in  a  stiff-clay  machine 
from  the  shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gabon,  O.,  and  are 
well  pleased  with  the  change.  Their  clay  bank  is  peculiar, 
consisting  of  a  low  spot  on  the  river  bank,  which  is  overflowed 
during  high  water.  The  current  being  sluggish  in  these  pock¬ 
ets,  the  clay  that  is  brought  down  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  intermediate  points  is  deposited.  When  the  waters  sub¬ 
side  the  clay  is  hauled  up  on  high  ground  in  barrows,  and  so, 
with  each  recurring  season,  a  fresh  supply  of  washed  clay  is 
taken  from  the  same  spot.  The  clay  is  wheeled  from  the  pile 
to  a  Potts  disintegrator,  and  then  goes  to  the  machine  and  is 
cut  by  a  hand  table.  Mr.  Blaffer  is  looking  for  an  automatic 
side  cut,  and  will  buy  one  that  is  a  demonstrated  success,  but 
does  not  want  to  make  any  experiments.  The  brick  are  dried 
in  an  ironclad  dryer,  which  Mr.  Blaffer  commends  very  highly. 
He  formerly  used  a  furnace-heated  tunnel  dryer,  but  finds  the 
steam  dryer  a  great  improvement. 

The  brick  are  burned  in  square  up-draft  kilns  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  type.  Negro  labor  is  employed  almost  exclusively,  and 
is  efficient  and  reliable  when  managed  properly. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

“FADS”  AND  “CROTCHETS”  OF  BRICKMAKERS,  BRICK 
MACHINE  AND  BRICK  KILN  HEN. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


DON’T  KNOW  what  “fad”  means.  It  was 
coined  by  the  vulgar,  and  must  be  used  at  a 
discount,  but  crotchet  is  a  French  noun,  and 
has  its  root  in  crook  or  crooked— not  straight.  Meta- 
^  physicians  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of  well-bal¬ 
anced  minds,  but  all  agree  that  very  few  human 
beings  have  thoroughly  well-balanced  intellectual  powers.  The 
defect  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  common  classes,  but 
is  notably  seen  in  the  higher  and  often  most  distinguished 
classes.  I  would  not  make  invidious  distinctions,  but  good 
brickmakers,  as  a  class,  are  about  as  “level,  plumb  and 
straight”  (well-balanced)  as  any  other  class  of  men  to  be 
found.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  a  man  that  could  make, 
set  and  burn  a  first-class  kiln  of  brick  that  would  not  make  a 
good  juryman,  a  good  judge,  and,  if  you  put  him  in  a  tight 
place,  a  good  general.  Still,  some  of  the  best  brickmakers 
have  their  crotchets. 


— Crotchets  About  the  Best  Way  to  Make  Brick. — 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  them  up,  you  will  find  a 
few  relics  of  the  “sure,  good  old  way”  of  brickmaking.  These 
old  fellows  are  good-hearted,  pay  their  debts  (in  fact,  they 
never  go  in  debt),  and  live  right  up  to  the  “golden  rule”  with 
all  their  neighbors,  and  though  some  of  our  smart,  progressive 
men  laugh  at  these  old  landmarks  of  our  ancient  clay  art,  we 
see  that  they  still  make  brick  with  a  margin  of  profit,  and 
have  about  as  much  money  in  bank  or  pocket,  in  proportion 
to  the  wrork  they  do,  as  those  who  like  to  sing  of  “fogies”  and 
“mossbacks.” 

—Crotchets  About  Machinery.— 

We  scarcely  find  two  brickmakers  who  will  entirely  agree 
as  to  the  best  brick  machine.  Sometimes  the  old  soft  mud 
brickmaker  will  take  a  notion  that  a  dry  press  machine  is  the 
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very  thing  that  he  needs  to  make  his  success  perfect.  Then  he 
takes  up  the  Clay-Worker  and  carefully  looks  over  the  list. 
Every  advertised  machine  claims  to  be  the  very  best,  but  he  is 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES.— Pressing  Ornamental  Brick. 

like  a  young  man  who  starts  out  to  get  a  wife— he  gets  mixed 
up  with  a  fine  lot  of  pretty  girls,  any  one  of  which  would 
make  a  nice,  good  wife;  but  he  has  a  fad,  a  notion,  a  whim,  a 
crotchet  about  .iust  the  way  a  girl  should  look,  talk,  laugh  and 
act.  If  she  is  too  light,  he  don't  want  her;  if  too  heavy,  he 
don’t  want  her;  if  too  patronizing,  he  don’t  want  her;  but  if 
she  acts  energetic  and  forceful,  if  she  looks  and  talks  winning 
all  round  and  smiles  with  a  “smash”  that  can  break  both 
heart  and  pocket  (if  she  has  all  her  own  way  and  say)— why, 
then  she  is  the  very  girl  lie  wants,  and  he  “pops  the  question.” 
Every  dry  press  machine  advertised  in  the  Clay-Worker  will 
make  good  brick  in  the  right  place  and  with  the  right  kind  of 
management;  but  when  a  dry  press  machine  is  put  to  making 
brick  where  the  clay  is  tough,  wet  and  plastic,  disappointment 
and  failure  is  the  certain  unhappy  result. 

—Crotchets  About  “Semi-Dry”  or  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. — 
There  are  many  good  brickmakers  who  will  insist  that  it  is 


into  a  compact,  solid  body  if  not  molded  in  a  plastic  condi¬ 
tion.  But  the  dry  press  men  reply  and  say,  “If  plasticity  is 
the  best  and  only  condition  in  which  clay  can  be  formed  into 
a  perfect  brick,  why  do  you  semi-dry  men  stop  half  way? 
Why  do  you  not  water  and  temper  your  clay  until  it  becomes 
thoroughly  disintegrated  and  plastic?”  This  is  a  “knock¬ 
down”  question,  and  the  only  way  that  stiff  mud  men  can 
fairly  reply  is  to  say,  “We  do  not  claim  to  make  good  brick 
only  of  clay  that  is  in  a  wet,  strong,  tough  condition  in  the 
natural  bank.”  If  clay  in  the  natural  bank  be  very  strong, 
wet  and  tenacious,  so  that  a  piece  of  it  can  be  formed  readily 
by  the  hand  into  any  shape,  then  it  is  suitable  for  a  semi-dry 
press  machine,  but  if  it  is  dry  and  pulverulent  in  the  clay  bank 
it  is  not  as  suitable  for  a  stiff  mud  machine  as  it  is  for  a  dry 
press. 

— Crotchets  of  the  Soft  Mud  Brickmakers. — 

The  old  and  newT  style  brickmakers  of  the  soft  mud  process 
declare  that  a  perfect  brick  can  be  made  only  by  wetting  and 
soaking  the  clay  and  then  tempering  it  until  it  becomes  a 
soft,  plastic,  homogeneous  mass.  If  they  would  add,  “unless 
your  dry  or  semi-dry  clay  brick  are  burned  to  the  point  of 
vitrification,”  then  they  would  stand  out  square  on  the  safe 
ground  and  true  theory.  Without  perfect  burning  there  is  no 
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BRICKYARD  SKETCHES— Setting  front  brick. 

process  of  brickmaking  but  the  soft  mud  process  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  sound  theory  or  practice.  The  soft  mud 
process  of  making  brick  or  pottery  is  (“sui  generis”)  good  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  where  clay  and  fuel  can  be  found.  If 
anything  be  made  and  burned  of  soft,  thoroughly  well-tem¬ 
pered  good  clay,  so  that  it  will  stand  frost,  it  will  last  forever. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  vitrify  it,  because  the  whole  mass  is  a 
single  crystal.  It  may  be  more  or  less  porous,  but  in  the 
process  of  drying  the  particles  have  become  one  body  by  their 
natural  molecular  structure.  With  the  stiff  mud  process  this 
condition  is  only  partially  attained.  With  dry  clay  process 
there  is  no  crystallization.  The  only  force  to  unite  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  clay  is  pressure  or  cohesive  attraction,  as  vre  may  call 
it.  It  is  quite  common  to  use  imperfectly  burned  dry  press 
and  semi-dry  press  brick  in  buildings,  but  it  is  because  those 
concerned  are  either  ignorant  or  indifferent  as  to  the  use  of 
proper,  suitable  building  material. 

— Fads  and  Crotchets  About  Brick  Kilns.— 


BRICKYARD  SKETCKES— The  C.  B.  &  T  Co.’s  Works  as  Seen  from 

the  Clay  Bank 

impossible  to  make  good  brick  of  dry  clay,  but  that  half-dry 
clay,  or  clay  wet  enough  to  make  it  a  little  plastic,  will  make 
an  excellent  brick.  The  crochet  is  that  clay  cannot  be  formed 


I  know  nothing  about  down-draft  kilns,  so  far  as  my  prac¬ 
tice  is  concerned,  but  I  fully  understand  their  claims  for  ad¬ 
vantage  over  up-draft  kilns.  I  studied  all  the  improvements 
claimed  by  down-draft  kilns  many  years  ago,  and  I  was  too 
stupid  to  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  burning  from  the  top  of 
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a  kiln  instead  of  the  bottom.  Yet  it  may  be  a  fact.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  anythin#  that  lias  been  or  may  be  proven  by 
demonstration.  When  I  can  see  a  kiln  of  brick  burned  in  a 
down-draft  kiln  better  than  can  lx*  burned  in  an  up-draft  kiln, 
and  done  with  less  fuel  and  cost,  then  I  am  not  only  willing 
to  concede  the  fact,  lint  would  gladly  give  my  feeble  voice  in 
asserting  it.  I  have  respectfully  asked  the  friends  of  the  down- 
draft  kilns  to  point  out  the  philosophical  reasons  for  their 
claims.  As  yet  I  have  only  seen  one  good  reason,  viz.,  that 
when  brick  are  hot  enough  to  shrink  or  “settle”  in  an  up-draft 
kiln  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  will  crush  or 
“squat”  the  lower  part.  With  the  old-fashioned  up-draft  kiln 
as  is  usually  set  and  burned  this  is  true;  but  even  then  the 
danger  of  a  “water  settle”  of  a  down-draft  kiln  is  as  great  as 
the  danger  of  a  fire  settle  in  an  up-draft  kiln.  So  here  is  a 
balance  struck  at  the  very  start  of  the  argument.  But  I  deny 
the  premises  of  the  down-draft  men  that  assume  that  all  up¬ 
draft  kilns  must  be  set  and  burned  the  old-fashioned  way. 
There  is  certainly  as  much  reason  to  say  that  up-draft  kilns 
have  been  and  can  be  improved  as  to  say  that  only  the  down- 
draft  idea  is  in  the  range  of  inventive  genius.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  not  used  the  old-fashioned  up-draft  way  of 
burning  brick  since  tifty  years  ago.  I  dropped  all  the  old 
“fads”  and  “crotchets”  of  old-time  brickmakers  when  i  was 
a  young  man.  I  then  found,  by  hard  experience,  that  the  old 
way  and  idea  of  setting  and  burning  brick  was  based  on 
nothing  but  conservatism  born  of  ignorance,  whims  and 
crotchets;  so  I  cut  loose  from  these  vagaries  and  went  to 
thinking  and  experimenting  for  myself.  My  main  object  was 
to  control,  distribute  and  equalize  the  heat  of  a  kiln.  I 
studied  all  sorts  of  draft.  I  tried  to  control  and  direct  the 
tires  or  heat  by  manipulating  the  furnaces  and  drafts  in  the 
arches.  I  burnt  to  a  finish  one  “head”  at  a  time,  then  the 
middle.  To  do  this  cold  air  drafts  had  to  be  let  in  the  arches 
that  checked  the  brick  and  retarded  the  heat  generally,  and 
time,  fuel  and  loss  of  quality  in  brick  was  the  result.  I  then 
determined  to  try  a  new  principle  for  controlling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  heat  in  a  brick  kiln,  viz.,  to  damper  and  direct  the 
outlet  of  the  draft  at  top  of  the  kiln,  instead  of  the  bottom. 
So  that,  instead  of  burning  or  settling  one  “head”  at  a  time 
(which  required  a  cold  draft  of  air  and  loss  of  heat  from  the 
opposite  “head,”  as  well  as  a  loss  of  time  and  damage  to 
brick),  1  would  keep  a  uniform  heat  in  all  the  furnaces  and 
arches  (always  keeping  “heads”  a  little  m  advance  of  the 
“middles”),  and  burn  the  whole  kiln  at  once,  or  as  nearly  so 
as  possible.  Of  course,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  the  heat  would 
not  come  out  as  uniform  on  top  of  kiln  as  it  was  kept  up  at  the 


bottom,  and  that  some  spots  of  kiln  would  be  burned  first: 
but  it  was  evident  that  if  the  spots  first  burned  wore  properly 
“dampered”  tlx'  heat  would  at  once  1m*  deflected  to  colder 
spots,  and  thus  the  well-burned  spots  would  not  lx*  too  much 
burned,  and  the  heat  would  lx*  saved  to  burn  the  unburned 
spots,  while  the  heat  in  arches  would  be  tin*  same  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  diminished  just  in  proportion  to  tlx*  close 
covering  of  well-burned  spots  on  top  of  kiln.  This  plan  was  a 
perfect  success.  I  saved  fuel  and  time;  the  entire  kiln  was 
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burned  from  bottom  to  top;  the  heat  was  thoroughly  equalized, 
and  perhaps  above  all  (the  kiln  being  covered  all  over  tight 
with  clay)  the  cooling  off  was  so  slow  that  the  brick  were  an¬ 
nealed  and  toughened.  By  my  system  of  covering  a  brick  kiln 
I  accomplished  just  what  down-draft  kiln  men  specially  claim, 
viz.,  that  the  brick  are  burned  from  bottom  to  top,  and  yet 
more,  that  the  brick  are  “annealed” — a  thing  never  known  or 
spoken  of  until  I  published  it  in  my  book  ou  “Brickmaking 
and  Burning.”  History  tells  us  that  glass  and  metals  are*  an¬ 
nealed  when  greater  tenacity  is  needed,  but  I  have  never 
seen  or  known  brick  or  clay  materials  of  any  kind  to  lx*  an¬ 
nealed,  and  the  first  kiln  of  brick  ever  annealed  by  a  distinct 
process  and  a  purpose  to  do  it  was,  I  think,  by  myself,  many 
years  ago.  For  many  years  glass  and  metals  have  been  an- 
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nealed,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  a  very  easy  and  natural 
inference  to  say  mat  brick  could  be  also  annealed.  Admit  it, 
and  then  show  me  that  all  great  improvements  are  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  some  co-relative  facts.  Latent  genius  and  energy, 
like  a  flint,  must  always  be  struck  before  the  sparks  will  fly. 

— Fads  and  Crotchets  About  Setting  Brick. — 

Some  say  if  brick  are  not  set  so  that  the  draft  will  be 
turned  to  the  outside  of  the  kiln,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
good  burn;  so  they  set  certain  courses  tight  to  make  the  fire  go 
somewhere  else.  Yes,  it  will  go  somewhere  else,  and  the  part 
of  the  kiln  you  set  tight  will  not  be  burned.  Some  say  that 
if  clay  be  easy  to  melt,  the  “overhangers”  of  arches  should 
all  be  set  tight,  excepting  two  courses.  If  I  wanted  to  fuse 
all  the  arch  brick  and  be  sure  to  make  a  bad  burn  generally, 
that  is  just  the  way  I  would  set  the  kiln.  Some  say  that  it  is 
impossible  to  burn  clay  that  will  “settle”  under  a  low  heat  in 
an  up-draft  kiln,  without  melting  or  crushing  the  arch  brick, 
and  that  therefore  “down  draft”  is  the  only  x-emedy.  I  would 
ask  those  experts,  How  do  you  know?  Did  you  ever  try  loose 
setting  from  bottom  to  top  of  kiln,  and  then  slow  tiring  until 
you  had  the  fire  out  all  over  top  of  kiln,  and  then  raise  heat 
in  arches  to  about  what  they  would  stand,  and  then  keep  up 
such  heat  until  it  appeared  at  top  of  kiln,  and  then  cover  all 
well-burned  spots  with  tine  damp  clay,  and  so  proceed  until 
yoxn-  kiln  was  all  covered  over?  No;  you  never  did  this.  You 
set  yom-  brick  so  that  the  draft  was  not  free  or  sufficient  to 
allow  the  heat  to  escape  from  the  arch  up  thi-ough  the  body  of 
the  kiln,  and  perhaps  you  set  your  kiln  forty  to  forty-five 
brick  hign,  when  the  natime  of  yom-  clay  will  only  stand  well 
thirty-five  high.  Now,  my  dear  brother,  if  you  have  clay  that 
is  easy  to  melt,  don’t  set  kiln  over  thii-ty-eight;  thirty -five  is 
better.  Set  evex-y  coux-se  in  yom-  kiln  loose  except  one,  and 
set  skintling,  five-eighths  to  three-quax-ters  inch  apart.  The 
only  tight  course  is  the  one  that  binds  on  top  of  the  closing 
courses  of  the  “overhangers.”  Yom*  benches  can  be  four  brick 
wide,  set  loose.  If  you  do  this  yom-  brick  will  be  well  burned 
from  bottom  to  top,  yom-  arch  brick  will  not  be  melted,  and 
will  not  be  much  harder  than  the  second  course  top  of  kiln. 
Don’t  you  see,  the  fire  ia  yom-  arches,  instead  of  condensing, 
will  flow  up  freely  through  the  body  of  kiln,  and  as  soon  as 
you  cover  with  clay  the  top  of  kiln  is  as  hot  as  bottom? 


We  cannot  command  success,  but  we  can  coax  it  along  by 
judicious  advertising. — Exchange. 
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Coal  Dust  in  Clay — Theory  vs.  Practice. 

Editor  Clay-Wox-ker: 

When  I  took  exceptions  to  encasing  fuel  in  clay  in  my  article 
for  March  I  did  not  expect  them  to  pass  over  unchallenged, 
but  I  must  confess  I  did  not  look  for  an  opponent  in  Brother 
Greer.  Perhaps  I  may  be  better  understood  if  I  say  the  coal 
dust  I  referred  to  was  anthracite  dust,  not  the  dust  from  bitum¬ 
inous  coal.  This  (the  anthracite  dust)  would  be  similar  in  com¬ 
position  to  the  “breese”  from  the  London  ash  pits  that  Brother 
Greer  speaks  of.  Now,  I  do  not  intend  defending,  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  my  onslaught  on  this  pi-evalent  custom,  but  with  the 
above  explanation  allow  my  brother  and  fellow-countryman  to 
think  the  question  over  for  another  month  or  so.  Of  course,  1 
am  aware  that  “every  brick  burner  knows  that  the  small  coal 
encased  in  the  brick  undoubtedly  does  burn  and  increase  the 
heat  by  that  much.”  Oh,  yes!  I  am  undoubtedly  in  the  mi¬ 
nority;  but  that  does  not  settle  a  question  of  science.  Some 
one  has  said: 

“But  numbers  are  no  mark 

That  men  may  right  be  found— 

A  few  were  saved  in  Noah’s  ark 
For  many  millions  drowned.” 

I  will  also  give  Brother  Greer  a  chance  to  coi-rect  himself 
on  things  being  “theoretically  quite  true  and  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  science”  when  not  supported  by  practice  and 
experience.  There  are  two  positions  Avhich  I  would  not  will¬ 
ingly  hold— that  of  a  big  gun,  the  envy  and  terror  of  all 
around  me,  and  that  of  a  diminutive  piece,  only  tit  for  a  play¬ 
thing.  I  hope  my  estimable  countryman  knows  by  this  time 
that  I  am  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  approached  with  the 
pen  by  any  reader  of  the  Clay- Worker.  If  I  am  able  to  en- 
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lighten  T  shall  he  glad;  if  they  enlighten  rue,  I  shall  be  gladder. 

If  any  other  brickmaker  can  advance  a  good  sound  reason 
for  mixing  coal  dust  with  his  clay,  I,  for  one,  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  him,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  object  in 
view  is  the  generation  of  heat. 

I  must  thank  Father  Crary  for  the  neat  compliment  he  pays 
me  in  the  May  Clay-Worker.  Evidently  Brother  Greer  is  not  in 
the  same  boat  with  us  on  the  carbonic  oxide  question.  He  goes 
squarely  against  us,  and  regrets  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  kilns 
usually.  WILLIAM  WAPLINGTON. 


The  Dry  Press  Process. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Mr.  Richardson  thinks  that  I  need  information  on  the  dry 
press  process  (which  1  very  readily  admit),  and  kindly  volun¬ 
teers  to  furnish  it;  but,  although  from  the  very  high  estimation 
in  which  his  opinion  is  held  by  the  craft  (the  writer  included) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  well  quail  tied  to  assume 
the  role  of  instructor,  I  must  confess  that,  after  having  read 
his  letter  very  carefully,  1  cannot  see  that  my  limited  stock  of 
information  on  the  subject  has  been  augmented  materially 
thereby.  I  am,  however,  quite  willing  to  ‘‘take  the  will  for  the 
deed,”  and  thank  him  for  his  letter  all  the  same,  although  I 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  its  contents  were  intended  more 
for  “Press’s”  benefit  than  mine. 

Mr.  Richardson  takes  me  to  task  for,  while  not  posted  on 
dry  press  machinery,  expressing  the  opinion  that  “Press”  has 
vindicated  his  position,  or,  in  other  words,  that  Mr.  Duemmler 
described  movements  as  they  should  be  rather  that  what  they 
are.  I  think  Mr.  Richardson  will  admit  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  correspondence  up  to  the  date  to  indicate  anything 
to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Ittner’s  “would  be”  and  “if”  were  cer¬ 
tainly  very  far  from  explicit,  especially  when  backed  up  by 
Mr.  Richardson’s  own  expressions  on  the  subject,  which  1  for¬ 
bear  to  quote. 

Mr.  Richardson  next  citicises  me  for  saying  that  “it  was  in 
fact  almost  a  question  if  good  would  not  actually  result  from 
the  clay  being  x’olled  down  obliquely  a  second  time.”  Well, 
truth  to  tell,  this  was  intended  purely  in  a  joke,  to  show  how 
absurd  it  was  to  discuss  the  filling  of  the  mold  without  having 
first  considered  the  charging  of  the  feed  box.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  on  reading  it  over  in  print  it  is  not  very  clear 
exactly  where  the  joke  comes  in. 

Mr.  Richardson  says,  "There  are  reasons  why  this  difficulty 
is  not  so  great  in  the  filling  of  the  charger.”  Now,  I  confess  1 
would  very  much  like  to  know  what  these  reasons  are.  Here  I 
consider  Mr.  Richardson  has  an  opportunity  of  imparting  real 
bona  tide  information.  In  my  opinion  the  trouble  is  four  times 
greater  at  the  chute  than  at  the  mold,  the  charger  traveling 
at  the  same  rate  at  both  places.  1  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in 
this  way:  In  the  movement  illustrated  by  “Press”  the  plunger 
does  not  begin  to  drop  until  the  charger  has  passed  half  way 
across  the  mold,  and  then  only  falls  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
charger  travels,  both  arriving  simultaneously  at  their  destina¬ 
tions.  By  this  it  is  clear  that  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
mold  space  is  subject  to  the  oblique  movement  of  the  clay, 
while  in  the  tilling  of  the  charger  at  the  chute  it  has  “full 
swing”  at  it  the  entire  length  and  full  depth  of  the  charger. 

Mr.  Richardson  says,  “There  are  two  evils  resulting  from 
allowing  the  plunger  to  drop  before  the  charge  is  squarely  over 
the  mold.  First,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  fine  and 
coarse  particles  of  clay,  and,  second,  the  depositing  of  more 
clay  in  the  back  end  of  the  mold.  Of  the  two,  more  trouble  is 
generally  experienced  with  the  latter,  the  result  being  the 
making  of  the  brick  slightly  wedge-shaped.” 

Now,  I  agree  distinctly  that  all  these  troubles  result  chiefly 
from  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  filling  of  the  charge  at  the 
chute.  The  depositing  of  more  clay  in  the  back  end  of  the 
mold  cannot  possibly  be  due  to  the  charger  failing  to  properly 
fill  the  mold  with  material  for  this  would  be  a  fault  so  easily 
remedied  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  These 


troubles  occur  through  the  clay  rolling  down  obliquely  into 
the  front  of  the  charger,  from  which  it  is  in  turn  transferred 
to  the  front  eud  of  the  mold  (not  the  back  end,  as  repeatedly 
stated  by  Mr.  Richardson).  The  coarse  particles,  then,  which 
occupy  the  front  eud  of  the  mold  take  up  more  space  in  com¬ 
parison  to  their  weight  than  the  fine,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
brick  more  dense  at  one  end  than  the  other,  which  will,  of 
course,  shrink  unevenly  and  develop  the  wedge  shape  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Richardson.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  this 
trouble  will  assert  itself  in  both  classes  of  machines.  That 
there  is  little  diff  erence  would  appear  from  what  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  says  in  comparing  them  at  the  close  of  his  letter.  Also,  if 
half  the  machines  at  the  World’s  Fair  had  one  movement  and 
one-half  the  other,  and  all  received  the  highest  award,  it 
seems  that  all  must  have  been  equally  good,  or  else  otherwise 
reflect  seriously  upon  the  World’s  Fair  awards. 

Mr.  Richardson  also  says,  “The  slower  the  machine  is  run¬ 
ning  the  greater  the  trouble.”  This  is  simply  because  the  clay 
has  more  time  to  roll  down  obliquely  into  the  charger.  For 
this  reason  1  suggested,  in  my  last  letter,  the  closing  of  the 
chute  with  a  spring-operated  slide,  which  could  be  worked 
very  fast — jerked,  as  it  were,  from  under  the  clay,  allowing  it 
to  fall  en  masse  into  the  charger. 

“More  ingenuity  has  been  expended  upon  the  development  of 
the  dry  press  than  upon  any  other  class  of  brick  machinery,” 
says  Mr.  Richardson.  Very  likely;  but  still  it  seems  there  is 
room.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  of  all  the  able 
craftsmen  who  have  discussed  this  question,  including  Mr. 
Duemmler,  “Press,”  “R.  Brick,”  Mr.  Ittner  and  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son,  not  one,  except  the  latter,  has  ever  noticed  the  difficulty 
at  the  charger,  and  he  only  when  it  was  forced  upon  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  then  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  and  rather  de¬ 
preciatory  manner. 

To  sum  up:  1  consider  it  almost  idle  to  discuss  the  best 
method  of  tilling  the  molds  while  the  difficulty  at  the  chute- 
four  times  greater — remains  unprovided  for  and  ignored. 

R.  M.  GREER. 


Burning  Paving  Brick,  Cost,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  my  brickmaking  ex¬ 
perience  1  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  expert,  and  could  talk 
on  all  but  one  part  of  the  subject  of  brickmaking  by  the  "day, 
week  or  month.”  During  my  second  and  third  decades  1  have 
gradually  subsided,  till  now  I  know  but  little  and  am  an  anx¬ 
ious  inquirer  after  practical  knowledge.  I  early  realized  that 
the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  part  of  sue 
cessful  brickmaking  was  in  the  burning,  and  in  regard  to  this 
l  was  in  the  dark  and  unable  to  answer  the  important  ques 
tion,  often  asked  me,  “Where  can  I  get  or  which  is  the  best 
kiln  for  burning  brick?"  This  was  previous  to  1880.  Since 
then  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  kilns,  and  now 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  kilns  that  will  burn  successfully  good 
front  or  paviug  brick,  if  the  cost  of  fuel  is  of  little  or  no  con¬ 
sequence.  In  my  early  investigations  tne  Henman  kiln— the 
father  of  the  continuous  kiln  system— struck  me  as  about  the 
proper  thing  in  the  matter  of  fuel-saving.  To  satisfy  myself 
on  this  point,  I  went  to  Platston,  N.  H.,  to  see  a  large  one 
there,  also  one  in  New  York  city  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  The 
claims  for  fuel-saving  I  found  to  be  correct,  but  the  cost  of 
construction,  the  cost  of  setting  in  small  compartments  and 
making  vertical  flues  in  the  setting  to  correspond  with  the 
numerous  openings  in  the  crown,  and  the  cost  of  emptying 
such  kilns,  more  than  offset  the  gain  by  fuel-saving,  and  it 
was  evident  in  my  mind  that  such  kilns  would  never  become 
popular  in  this  country,  wnere  labor  is  properly  remunerated. 
Since  then  several  modifications  of  the  Hoffman  have  been 
made  which,  in  a  scientific  sense,  are  no  improvement  on  the 
Hoffman,  yet  practically,  in  point  or  simplicity  of  construction, 
the  reduction  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  cost  of  filling  and 
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emptying,  are  superior  and  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this 
country  than  the  original  Hoffman. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  continuous  kiln  is  the  great¬ 
est  fuel-saver  known,  but  I  cannot  admit  the  claims  of  most 
of  those  interested  in  continuous  kilns  that  it  is  well  adapted 
for  burning  front  or  paving  brick.  As  I  have  said,  we  have 
kilns  that  give  us  good  front  and  paving  brick,  but  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  expensive  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  And  this  matter,  as 
well  as  a  more  perfect  method  of  annealing  paving  brick,  are 
two  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  successfully  mastered 
in  manufacturing,  especially  paving  brick.  In  your  last  issue, 
page  590,  Brother  Crary,  Sr.,  asks  this  question:  “How  much 
heat  can  be  saved  by  continuous  kilns?”  He  very  properly 
declines  answering  this  question,  but  further  on,  apparently 
from  different  premises,  lie  guesses  about  25  per  cent.,  and  in 
this  he  may  be  correct  as  to  watersmoking.  But  to  water- 
smoke,  dry  off  and  heat  up  to  a  point  just  below  the  burning 
point,  Brother  Crary  knows  right  well  that  it  takes  about  one- 
half  part  of  the  whole  amount  of  fuel  needed  to  burn  a  kiln 
of  brick.  Now,  if  this  can  be  done  with  the  waste  heat  from 
a  burning  kiln,  without  being  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the 
burning  kiln,  then  nearer  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of 
fuel  needed  is  saved.  That  this  can  be  done  and  is  done  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  refuted.  But  as  the  continuous  kilns  are 
objectionable  for  burning  certain  kinds  of  brick,  such  as  line 
front  or  paving  brick,  we  combine  the  principle  of  down-draft 
kilns,  which  have  proved  so  efficient  in  the  production  of  lirst- 
elass  goods,  with  the  principle  in  the  continuous  kiln  that 
gives  the  saving  of  fuel.  That  this  can  be  done  is  so  plain  and 
obvious  on  investigation  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  was  not. 
adopted  long  ago.  Brother  Crary,  after  asking  the  question 
about  how  much  fuel  is  saved  by  the  continuous  kiln,  seems 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  not  taken  from  a 
“well  burned  kiln  of  brick,”  but  from  a  kiln  or  section  of  a 
kiln  that  is  in  process  of  burning,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
robbing  a  kiln  of  “well-burned  brick”  of  its  heat  needed  to 
anneal  and  toughen.  Then  he  asks  another  question,  namely: 
“How  much  heat  can  we  safely  draw  from  a  hot  kiln  of  brick 
just  burned?”  Our  answer  is— better  not  try  it.  There  is  no 
safety,  at  least  in  the  case  of  paving  brick.  They  need  all  the 
heat  in  the  kiln  for  annealing.  The  kiln  should  be  daubed 
bottle  tight  and  left  so  say  ten  days  before  the  slow  cooling 
commences.  This  question  of  annealing  paving  brick  is  an 
open  question  not  well  understood,  and  one  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  paving  brick  must  grapple  with  at  once.  The  future 
triumphs  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  depend  largely  on  this, 
and  we  hope  to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  tins  regard  ere 
long. 

Brother  Crary  kindly  tells  us  that  “The  continuous  kiln 
men,  who  toot  their  horns  about  the  great  saving  of  fuel,  don’t 
tell  us  how  much  fuel  it  takes  to  burn  a  thousand  brick.”  Any 
of  the  continuous  kiln  men  can  answer  that  question  as  regards 
certain  localities.  But  no  man  can  answer  his  question  until 
the  premises  are  clearly  laid  down  as  to  the  kind  of  fuel  used 
and  the  kind  of  clay  intended  to  be  burned,  etc.  Cuels  differ 
and  clays  differ,  and  these  cause  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  needed,  and  the  cost  of  soft  coal,  for  example,  varies 
in  price  from  one  to  three  dollars  on  account  of  distance  from 
mines.  We  are  not  advocates  of  continuous  kilns  per  se,  or  of 
ordinary  down-draft  kilns,  but  a  series  of  down-draft  kilns 
so  connected  with  each  other  that  the  heat  from  one  of  the 
series  being  burned  is  taken  to  the  next  kiln  of  green  brick 
and  there  used  not  only  for  watersmoking,  but  also  for  heating 
up  almost  to  the  settling  point.  This  is  done  without  any 
visible  or  invisible  effect  on  the  burning  kiln.  To  do  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  keep  the  same  draft  in  the  burning  kiln, 
whether  hitched  to  a  stack  or  another  kiln  where  the  draft  is 
either  by  stack  or  exliause  appliances.  Now,  if  the  heat  from 
a  cooling  kiln  will  save  25  per  cent,  in  fuel,  as  Brother  Crary 
seems  to  infer,  the  heat  utilized  from  a  burning  kiln  should 
save  50  per  cent.;  but  allowing  10  to  17  per  cent,  for  waste  in 
transmission  from  one  kiln  to  the  other,  we  may  write  a  saving 


of  33  to  40  per  cent,  in  fuel  bills.  This,  in  localities  where  fuel 
is  expensive,  say  $3  to  $3.25  per  ton  for  soft  coal,  will  amount 
to  about  one  dollar  per  thousand  paving  brick,  and  on  the 
product  of  a  medium  machine  making  ten  millions  a  year 
would  save  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year — a  fair  profit  in 
itself.  I  have  simply  referred  to  the  importance  of  thorough 
annealing  of  paving  brick,  and  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  and 
carefully  studied  by  all  interested.  I  may  have  something  to 
say  on  this  at  a  future  time.  J.  Iv.  CALDWELL. 


Up  vs.  Down=Draft. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Please  allow  me  space  in  your  very  valuable  journal  to  re¬ 
ply  to  my  friend  “Aero-Dynamics.”  I  am  sorry  that  he  should 
have  spoiled  so  excellent  a  paper  by  including  an  attack  on  me, 
without  any  accompanying  substantiation  of  the  charges.  I 
suppose  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  of  being  young,  but 
I  can  assure  my  friend  that  I  am  gradually  getting  the  best 
of  it;  in  fact,  since  I  commenced  in  the  brick  business  the 
snows  of  fourteen  winters  have  each,  one  by  one,  raised  its 
monument  to  something  undertaken  and  accomplished— monu¬ 
ments  that  tell  me  only  too  surely  that  the  crime  of  being 
young  is  gradually  becoming  expiated.  I  do  not,  however, 
plead  guilty  to  the  indiscretion  of  “letting  my  zeal  outrun  my 
knowledge.”  Would  it  not  have  added  weight  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion  if  Brother  Aero-Dynamics  had  been  able  to  point  out  an 
instance  where  that  has  occurred?  1  do  not  believe  he  can  do 
this — not  from  egotism,  but  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  to  say  only  such  things  that  practice  has 
proven  (to  me)  correct.  There  is  no  truer  saying  than  that 
“If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.”  I 
am  sorry  if  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  have  a  deep  and 
sincere  veneration  for  “the  old  back  numbers”  of  the  class 
usually  found  at  our  annual  Conventions,  but  there  is  another 
class  (type,  Ebenezer  Jonathan,)  that  certainly  does  not  appeal 
to  my  admiration.  “Come  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye 
separate.”  There  can  be  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  great 
superiority  of  down-draft  over  up-draft  kilns  than  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  our  works  here.  We  are  in  the  brick  business  for 
our  living.  Tliq  height  of  our  living  depends  on  the  depth  of 
our  knowledge.  If  I  have  a  kiln  that  I  can  depend  upon,  my 
living  is  assured,  and  you  can  call  it  by  what  name  you  please. 
If  my  father  or  my  brother  were  going  into  the  brick  business 
and  asked  for  my  advice,  I  would  say,  put  in  a  down-draft 
kiln.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  my  friend  did  not  surely  adopt 
his  nom  de  plume  on  account  of  its  fitness.  It  is  misleading, 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  solid  matter  of  the  article  pre¬ 
ceding.  Respectfully,  .1.  W.  CARSON. 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  form  a  local  brick  manufacturers’ 
association  at  St.  Louis,  with  fair  prospects  of  success. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  brick  contract  ever  let  in 
central  Illinois  was  secured  last  week  by  an  Eureka,  111.,  brick 
and  tile  company.  It  was  for  5,000,000  sewer  brick  for  Peoria. 

Anthony  Ittner  has  about  completed  the  removal  of  his 
common  brickworks  from  St.  Louis  to  Belleville,  111.,  where 
they  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  his  large  pressed  and 
ornamental  brick  plant 

II.  B.  Skeele,  president  of  the  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co., 
of  Chicago,  called  at  the  Clay-Worker’s  sanctum  recently  and 
displayed  some  samples  of  glazed  tile  that  were  very  fine. 
Their  trade  is  improving,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
soon  have  to  enlarge  their  plant  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  their  tile. 

A  strike  among  the  brickyard  employes  at  Denver  came 
near  resulting  in  a  repetition  of  the  serious  affray  some  three 
years  or  more  ago,  when  one  of  the  strikers  was  killed  by  a 
manufacturer.  This  time  the  strikers  had  congregated  at  the 
yard  of  Ivavanaugh  &  Clark  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
men  at  work  on  the  yard  to  join  them.  They  were  ordered  off 
the  premises  by  Rowley  Clark,  and  in  the  scuffle  which  ensued 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Martin  Young  was  struck  over  the  head 
by  a  pick  ax  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clark  and  seriously  injured. 
Mr.  Clark  was  arrested,  but  afterward  released  on  bond.  The 
case  has  not  yet  come  to  trial. 
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Entered,  at  the  Indianapolis  postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 
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most  eflective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
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first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
5  Monument  Place.]  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO  ,  Indianapolis. 


Vol.  XXIII. 


JUNE  1895. 


No.  6. 


A  Western  subscriber,  who  was  slightly  in  arrears,  sends 
in  his  subscription,  apologizes  for  the  delay,  and  says  he  was 
waiting  for  free  coinage.  We  trust  other  delinquents  will 
follow  his  illustrious  example  and  send  along  the  currency. 
We  would  just  as  lief  have  it — in  fact,  a  little  liefer.  Don’t 
wait  for  free  silver;  greenbacks  are  good  enough  for  us. 


The  brickyard  employes  along  the  Hudson  river  have  be¬ 
come  turbulent  again.  About  two  hundred  men  at  the  yard  of 
Robin  Main,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  went  out  June  G  because  of  a 
refusal  to  grant  a  demand  for  increased  wages,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  indications  their  example  will  be  followed  at  various  points 
along  the  river. 

Hon.  D.  G.  Harriman,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  a  lawyer  be¬ 
fore  he  was  a  brickmaker,  is  now  a  judge,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  federal  bench  in  his  district.  Pie  writes  that  he 
still  retains  an  interest  in  the  brick  business.  Once  a  brick- 
maker  always  a  brickmaker. 


Readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  will  peruse  with  more  than 
usual  interest  the  one  hundredth  and  last  number  of  “Hints  on 
Brickmaking,”  which  appears  on  a  preceding  page.  The  clos¬ 
ing  of  this  series  of  practical  papers  from  the  same  pen  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  increasing  value  which  attaches  to  a  magazine 
by  age. 

Each  successive  issue  of  a  live,  up-to-date  trade  magazine 
makes  it  more  and  more  an  authority  in  its  field  and  adds  to 
its  influence  and  power.  Men  take  journals  devoted  to  their 
special  work,  not  alone  for  the  didactic  articles  they  expect 
to  find  in  its  reading  pages,  but  as  well  for  the  practical  in¬ 
formation  they  find  in  its  advertising  pages.  For  this  reason 
the  journal  which  has  passed  the  formative  period  and  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  procession  is  the  paper  men  love  to  read,  ad¬ 


vertisements  and  all.  There  are  several  advertisements  in  this 
issue  that  we  are  sure  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 


As  we  write,  an  unprecedented  drought  is  prevailing  through 
the  entire  Mississippi  valley,  but  brave  hearts  are  not  fainting. 
The  thrifty  farmer  is  plowing  in  the  dust,  because  that  is  his 
part  in  the  production  of  a  crop.  Rain  and  sunshine  belong 
to  another  department  of  the  producing  force.  Of  course,  the 
advance  in  price  of  food  as  affected  by  the  drought  will  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  net  proceeds  of  every  man’s  labors,  yet  there 
is  a  process  of  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  which  portends 
still  better  times.  The  first  severe  winter’s  blast  or  summer’s 
heat  calls  forth  the  expression,  “Never  saw  it  so  hot”  or 
“Never  saw  it  so  cold,”  but  a  proper  adjustment  of  clothing  to 
the  changed  weather,  with  a  recovery  from  the  surprise,  soon 
enables  us  to  endure  more  heat  or  cold  with  much  less  suf¬ 
fering.  So  the  people  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  times  are  improving,  if  for  no  other  reason. 


A  BETTER  OUTLOOK. 


There  can  be  no  question  about  a  healthy  improvement  in 
business.  The  architects  are  busy,  money  is  plenty,  and  while 
we  have  not  yet  passed  that  period  where  business  does  not 
move  without  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  buyers,  there  is 
yet  a  feeling  of  great  hopefulness,  a  certainty  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  business  depression,  and  a  feeling  that  if  there  were 
only  a  little  more  confidence  the  affairs  of  the  country  would 
be  in  a  condition  of  very  great  prosperity.  Building  is  not 
confined  to  the  large  cities  alone,  where  people  are  making 
investments  for  cash  at  low  values,  but  is  being  done  in  the 
county  towns  as  well.  The  country  is  doing  a  great  deal  of 
building.  There  is  no  longer  occasion  for  talking  about  the 
scarcity  of  money.  The  banks  and  the  building  associations 
are  full  of  it.  As  soon  as  it  is  understood  that  we  are  abso¬ 
lutely  in  normal  lines  there  will  be  a  period  of  commercial 
activity  such  as  this  country  has  never  known.  The  caution 
of  recent  months  has  placed  large  sums  of  money  in  a  position 
where  it  is  not  in  profitable  use,  and  all  are  looking  for  the 
hopeful  signs  which  may  lead  to  its  investment.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  the  movement  is  in  the  right  direction. 
All  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  our  State  are  now  mov¬ 
ing  along  prosperously.  In  many  of  the  gas  towns  there  is 
not  a  single  manufactory  which  is  not  running  to  its  full 
capacity.  This  is  in  agreeable  contrast  with  the  conditions  of 
past  months. 

A  REMARKABLE  EVENT. 


Within  this  number  is  published  the  hundredth  contribution 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  R.  Brick. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  work 
which  Mr.  Morrison  has  done  for  the  Clay-Worker  is  the  least 
thing  to  commend  it.  He  holds  an  enviable  position  among  the 
writers  of  clay  literature  to-day.  No  one  has  ever  questioned 
his  sincerity,  the  accuracy  or  the  value  of  his  contributions. 
No  one  has  ever  criticised  any  general  proposition  made  by 
him.  His  statements  have  always  been  judicious  and  fair. 
In  no  trade  or  business  are  we  able  to  recall  the  character 
of  contribution  equal  to  that  which  has  come  to  the  claywork¬ 
ers  from  this  one  pen.  We  believe  that  he  has  done  as  much 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  clay  industries  of  this  coun¬ 
try  as  any  man  connected  with  it.  His  equipment  for  doing 
this  work  is  ideal.  All  his  active  life  has  been  spent  in  work 
and  travel  connected  with  what  we  aro  tempted  to  call  his 
profession.  He  may  well  be  classed  as  a  professional  and  prac¬ 
tical  clayworker.  Professional  in  that  he  has  analyzed,  classi¬ 
fied  and  made  use  of  all  the  practical  facts  which  have  come 
to  him  in  the  line  of  work  through  a  series  of  years  in  this 
business,  involving  much  that  is  technical  and  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  which  was  hitherto  empirical.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
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liave  made  the  contributions  to  the  world’s  economy  that  Mr. 
Morrison  has  done,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  well  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  thought  from  the  brickmaking  craft. 

With  this  number  he  closes  this  series  of  articles,  but  will 
continue  to  write  for  these  pages,  beginning  a  new  series  of 
practical  papers  in  our  next  issue. 


BRAINS  VS.  SCISSORS. 


A  trade  journal  is  only  deserving  of  success  when  it  gives 
something  of  real  value  to  the  practical  workers  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  trade 
journalism,  and  it  exists  in  spots  to-day,  when  anything  that 
would  fill  space  and  was  surrounded  by  a  little  of  the  dust  of 
the  trade  was  regarded  as  good  enough  for  its  readers.  In 
illustration  of  this  we  bear  in  mind  a  miller’s  journal,  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  which  was  so  rampageous  for  milling  items  that  he 
frequently,  in  his  redhot  anxiety  to  fill  space,  clipped  items 
from  the  newspapers  relating  to  millinery.  He  would  see  the 
word  in  the  newspaper,  grab  his  scissors,  cut  out  the  item 
without  reading  it.  paste  it  with  others  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  send  it  to  a  human  machine  called  a  type  setter,  to  be 
passed  to  another  machine  known  as  a  proof  reader,  and  on 
into  the  pages  of  his  valuable  (?)  paper.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  appreciate  this  kind  of  journalism,  and  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  keep  as  far  from  it  as  possible. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Clay-Worker  to  lay 
before  its  readers  original  matter,  and  we  are  always  in  the 
market  for  the  best  matter  from  the  best  sources.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  we  have  gone  into  brick  establishments  where  there 
are  men  none  too  clever  with  the  pen,  yet  who  had  ideas,  who 
were  practical,  successful  men,  and  who,  at  our  earnest  so¬ 
licitation,  have  undertaken  to  write,  and  who,  in  the  end,  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  themselves,  for  this  journal  and  the  world 
of  clayworkers. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“BRICK  PAVEMENTS”  is  the  title  of  a  handy  little  volume 
issued  by  the  Clay  Publishing  Co.,  Willoughby,  O.  The  work 
treats  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  paving  brick  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  forceful  maimer,  telling  of  the  kind  of  clay  best  suited 
for  pavers  and  the  best  way  of  manipulating  the  same,  etc. 
The  popular  methods  of  testing  pavers,  the  manner  of  laying 
them,  together  wfith  the  specifications  used  at  prominent  points, 
are  considered,  and  the  views  and  opinions  of  prominent  en¬ 
gineers  are  quoted  and  a  list  of  cities  now  using  paving  brick 
is  given.  It  is  a  valuable  little  book  for  those  interested  in 
brick  pavements.  Price  50  cents,  bound  in  cloth. 

“PAVING  BRICK  AND  BRICK  PAVING”  is  the  title  of  an 
attractive  brochure  issued  by  the  New  York  Brick  and  Paving 
Co.,  Syracuse,  treating  on  the  advantages  of  brick  pavements 
compared  with  other  pavements,  in  connection  with  which  are 
given  a  number  of  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used 
and  tested  the  N.  Y.  B.  P.  Co.’s  pavers.  We  presume  that 
company  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  of  our  readers  applying  to 
them  for  it. 

“HOPPERS  AND  FEEDERS”  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Brickmakers’  Library,  issued  by  W.  D.  Richard¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  those 
handling  dry  clay.  Copy  mailed  free  on  application. 

THE  HUYETT  &  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  have  issued  a  very  handsome  catalogue,  illustrating 
and  describing  their  brick  dryers,  drying  fans,  blowers  of  all 
kinds,  high  speed  engines,  lumber  dry  kilns,  hot  blast  and  fan 
system  of  heating,  etc.,  etc.,  a  copy  of  which  they  will  mail  free 
to  interested  parties.  If  you  want  one  drop  them  a  postal  card, 
mentioning  the  Clay- Worker. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  the  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  some  excellent  blotters. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


All  the  sewer  pipe  works  in  this  valley  are  running  steadily 
and  shipping  pipe  to  customers  of  the  immense  combination, 
the  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  which  they  are  all  members 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  is 
operating  the  new  Clifton  and  Sligo  Sewer  Pipe  Works  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  combination. 

The  demand  for  paving  brick  has  been  very  good,  and 
many  of  the  works  have  taken  advantage  of  the  good  stage 
of  water  and  shipped  several  millions  by  river  to  points  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

The  resumption  of  iron  and  steel  works  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  has  created  quite  a  demand  for  ground  fire  clay 
and  mill  brick. 

The  works  of  E.  A.  Freshwater,  at  Penrith,  W.  Va..  which 
have  been  idle  for  quite  a  period,  have  been  leased  by  Messrs. 
Sloane  &  Miller,  of  Toronto,  O.,  and  are  being  operated  to  their 
fullest  capacity  on  paving  brick. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Cumberland,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  assignee  the  works  of  John  Cunningham. 
The  Cunningham  works  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  great 
New  Cumberland  fire  clay  region,  and  for  years  was  a  prosper¬ 
ous  works,  but,  failing  to  keep  up  to  the  times  in  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  having  a  small  capacity,  the  proprietor  was 
forced  to  make  an  assignment.  The  sale  included  some  very 
valuable  coal  and  fire  clay  land.  The  Mack  Co.  will  use  this 
works  solely  to  grind  clay  for  shipment. 

The  brick  works  of  W.  PI.  Wallace  &  Sons,  at  Hammonds- 
ville,  O.,  resumed  operations  after  an  idleness  of  nearly  a  year. 

The  works  of  the  Markle  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  at  Markle,  O., 
were  sold  by  the  receiver  on  May  13  to  J.  L.  Shriver,  of  the 
West  Virginia  Sand  Co.,  of  Wheeling,  for  $18,500,  a  payment 
being  made  on  that  date,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  paid  on 
May  20.  When  that  day  arrived  the  purchaser  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  the  receiver  will  again  offer  the  plant 
for  sale. 

The  new  coal  and  clay  mine  of  the  Calumet  Fire  Clay  Co., 
at  Calumet,  O.,  was  inspected  for  the  first  time  on  May  20 
by  Deputy  Mine  Inspector  Thomas  Love,  and  is  pronounced 
one  of  the  safest  and  best  equipped  mines  in  eastern  Ohio. 

Never  since  East  Liverpool  became  an  important  pottery 
center  has  business  been  so<  depressed  as  at  tne  present  time. 
There  is  practically  no  demand  for  ware,  on  account  of  the 
foreign  competition.  The  pottery  men  to  the  number  of  thirty 
met  in  Pittsburg  on  May  18  and  decided  to  put  drummers  on 
the  road,  and,  if  possible,  undersell  imported  wares,  even  at  a 
sacrifice.  The  object  of  this  is  to  retaliate  for  the  action  of 
the  jobbers.  When  the  Wilson  bill  went  into  effect  the  job¬ 
bers  agreed  to  give  the  preference  to  American  wares,  pro¬ 
vided  the  manufacturers  would  not  send  out  their  salesmen. 
The  jobbers  did  not  live  up  to  their  part  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  manufacturers  came  to  the  decision  as  stated  above. 
Your  correspondent  was  informed  by  a  prominent  manufac¬ 
turer  that  there  was  arriving  from  abroad  every  two  weeks 
the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  hundred  packages  of  pottery, 
which  is  the  output  of  an  ordinary  two-kiln  pottery  for  a  year. 
The  pottery  business  is  apparently  in  anything  but  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition.  BUCKEYE. 


The  Baltimore  (Md.)  High  Grade  Brick  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  C.  T.  Diggs,  Y.  O.  Wilson  and  others,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

The  plant  of  G.  Coldewe  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brick  molds,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,000 
by  fire  recently.  Loss  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

Frank  W.  Bennett,  President  of  the  Wellington  (O.)  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  called  at  our  office  recently,  seemingly  on  very  good 
terms  with  himself  and  the  world  at  large.  He  reports  a  very 
satisfactory  trade,  their  business  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
far  exceeding  that  of  1894. 

Thomas  Bridges  &  Son’s  brick  plant  at  Wabash,  Ind.,  was 
badly  damaged  by  a  severe  wind  and  rainstorm  recently.  One 
hundred  or  more  feet  of  shedding  was  blown  down  and  50,000 
brick  just  ready  for  the  kiln  were  completely  ruined.  Their 
loss  is  estimated  at  about  $1,500. 

Indiana  State  Geologist  Blatchley  called  at  our  office  re¬ 
cently  and  advised  us  that  he  intends  making  a  systematic 
investigation  of  Indiana  clays.  He  had  just  returned  from 
Martinsville,  where  he  says  they  have  a  very  fine  blue  shale 
similar  to  the  Cuyahoga  shale,  and,  above  that,  thirty  feet  of 
excellent  clay.  A  company  will  be  organized  to  work  the  de¬ 
posit.  J.  F.  Foley,  of  that  city,  can  give  particulars. 
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THAT  TRILBY  CRAZE. 


(gh-TABLE  OF  CONTENTS.--® 


Oh,  Trilby,  famous  Trilby!  how  well  you're  advertised 
In  every  nook  and  corner  your  name  is  recoginzed. 

And  persevering  merchants  who  formerly  lacked  fame, 

Their  goods  have  made  attractive  by  the  magic  of  your  name. 

They’ve  christened,  without  reason,  the  most  prosaic  wares 
By  that  poetic  title  that  the  artist’s  model  bears; 

There’s  “Trilby”  hats  and  bonnets,  there's  “Trilby”  gloves 
and  ties. 

And  “Trilby”  coats  and  jackets,  and  pantaloons  likewise. 

We  read  in  every  paper  about  the  “Trilby”  shoes, 

Of  “Trilby”  sox  and  corsets,  and  the  brewers’  “Trilby”  brews, 
The  butcher  cuts  us  “Trilby”  steaks,  the  cook  makes  “Trilby” 
pies, 

And  even  "Trilby”  carriages  they’re  going  to  advertise. 

We  drink  the  “Trilby”  cocktails,  and  “Trilby”  weeds  we  smoke 
And  “Trilby”  teas  are  thought  to  be  a  perfect  masterstroke. 
There  are  “Trilby”  wheels  and  carpets,  and  “Trilby”  per¬ 
fumes,  too,* 

And  also  “Trilby”  puzzles  which  are  difficult  to  do. 

Perhaps  we’ll  hear  this  summer  of  “Trilby”  real  estate, 

Of  “Trilby”  ice  cream,  “Trilby”  boats,  and  “Trilby”  roller 
skate. 

We  would  not  wonder  greatly  what  things  they  advertised 
By  that  great  name,  for  everything  on  eax*th  seems  Trilbyized. 
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But  here’s  the  moral,  advertisers— here’s  the  point  for  you 
To  study  and  take  lesson  from,  although  it  is  not  new: 

These  men  whose  goods  are  now  upon  the  market  Trilbyized, 
How  well  they  know  the  value  of  a  name  much  advertised! 

— Printers’  Ink. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PALMER  COX. 


Books  for... 

- — 

Brickmakers. 


Dear  Sir— I  simply  wish  to  say,  in  fact  would  like  to  shout  it, 
Your  Brownies  make  me  downright  tired,  and  that’s  just  all 
about  it. 

The  first  two  millions,  more  or  less,  I  really  quite  enjoyed, 

But  after  that  they  somehow  ceased  to  fill  an  aching  void. 

And  when  a  thousand  Brownie  smiths  sprang  up  on  every  side 
And  turned  out  Brownies,  day  and  night,  my  patience  sore 
was  tried. 

Just  now  the  country’s  overrun;  it’s  Brownies  here  and  there; 
In  all  the  books  and  magazines  and  papers  everywhere, 

On  rocks  and  barns  and  fences,  on  bill  boards,  in  the  cars, 
Whichever  way  I  chance  to  look  the  view  this  nuisance  mars. 
I’m  asked  to  purchase  Brownie  pins!  Great  Scott!  Penwipers, 
too; 

And  stacks  of  other  Brownie  things  most  terrible  to  view; 

And  then— as  though  ’twere  not  enough  to  make  a  fellow  swear, 
I’m  taken  to  a  theater  to  see  the  Brownies  there. 

Now,  Honest  Injun,  Mr.  Cox,  I’ve  done  Yny  level  best 
To  smile,  as  other  people  do,  upon  your  little  pest; 

To  love  ’em  ’cause  the  children  do — to  dote  upon  the  dude, 

And  hunt  him  out,  with  eager  eyes,  from  every  bustling  brood. 
I’ve  tried  to  feel  an  int’rest  in  the  Chinaman  and  Jap, 

The  Indian  and  the  “Copper”  and  the  Tam-o-Shauter  cap; 

But,  really,  ’tisn’t  any  use;  I’m  simply  sick  and  tired 
Of  all  the  lot;  my  sentiment  has  long  ago  expired; 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Palmer  Cox,  if  you  my  thanks  would  win 
You’ll  some  day  make  an  effort,  sir,  to  call  your  Brownies  in. 

— E.  L.  S.,  in  Art  in  Advertising. 


A  finished  gentleman  is  one  some  coquette  has  done  up. 
—Galveston  News. 

A  finished  business  man  is  one  who  don’t  advertise,— Print¬ 
ers’  Ink. 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep,  $3.00 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.,  $2.50 
“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley,  $1.00 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  fill  orders  for  the  English  work  enti¬ 
tled  “THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICK,”  H.  Greyville  Montgomery,  $2.00. 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

37, 000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  III. 

ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 


ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Tele£hone^ulldln^,  ST.  LODIS,  mo 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  PAVING  BRICK. 


I  READ  WITH  GREAT  INTEREST  in  the  Convention 
number  of  the  Clay-Worker  the  excellent  poper  of  Prof. 
Orton  and  Mr.  Mead  on  the  paving  brick  question  and 
their  manufacture.  Being  myself  one  of  this  honorable  craft, 
any  discussion  on  this  subject  that  will  point  the  road  to  its 
improvement  cannot  leave  me  indifferent.  I  ask,  however,  the 
permission  to  add  a  few  words,  not  with  the  intent  to  criticise 
anything  in  either  of  the  papers  referred  to,  but,  if  possible,  to 
add  a  few  observations  for  the  benefit  of  everybody  who  has 
connection  with  this  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry. 

The  paving  question  for  the  great  cities  has  not  yet  found  a 
satisfactory  solution,  but  as  it  is  now  well  demonstarted  that 
the  natural  materials  furnish  neither  quality  nor  economical 
requisites  for  a  good  pavement,  it  is  certain  that  we  must  by 
necessity  have  recourse  to  artificial  materials,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  paving  brick  is  called  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
deep  cut  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii  and  in  the  Via  Sacra  of 
ancient  Rome  show  us  that  the  Travertino  used  by  Romans  in 
big  blocks  did  not  well  eudure  the  traction  of  the  few  vehicles 
of  that  epoch.  In  modern  Rome  blocks  of  basalt  are  used. 
These  are  very  hard,  but  they  are  not  desirable,  in  that  they 
become  slippery  after  being  used  a  short  time,  even  though 
there  be  no  ice  or  mud. 

In  Paris  and  other  cities  where  asphalt  has  been  used  it  is 
known  that  it  becomes  slippery  in  wet  days,  and  is  costly. 
Wood  pavements  have  been  abandoned  or  taken  out  in  nearly 
all  of  the  cities  because  they  are  considered  unhealthy  from  a 
sanitary  view.  Granite  blocks  are  not  only  noisy,  but  soon  be¬ 
come  slippery  and  very  uneven,  and  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition,  as  is  done  in  northern  Italy,  they  are  too  expensive 
for  general  use. 

In  the  United  States'  paving  brick  have  been  adopted  in 
many  cities,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  every  new  industry,  this 
has  found  opponents.  Unfortunately,  the  objections  urged  by 
these  opponents  have  not  always  been  without  ground,  and 
one  failure  can  do  more  harm  to  a  new  industry  and  leave  an 
impression  that  ten  partly  successful  ventures  cannot  efface. 
I  say  •naif”  successful,  because,  in  my  opinion,  the  paving 
brick  industry  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  perfection  it  is 
called  to,  and  cannot  have  yet  the  requisite  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Mead  in  his  specifications,  if  taken  literally  in  masses,  instead 
of  the  few  samples  that  may  have  been  selected. 

My  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  discussion  during  the 
Convention,  as  it  is  plain  that  no  standard  could  be  found,  as 
the  views  of  the  manufacturers  differ  widely  as  to  their  quality. 
Some  members  of  this  honorable  Association  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  cannot  be  fixed, 
as  some  clays  can  absorb  more  water  without  detriment  than 
others.  This  would,  if  admitted,  bring  the  absorption  test  to 
nothing  at  all.  This  fact,  that  seems  to  be  due  to  the  more  or 
less  tenacity  that  some  clays  acquire  in  burning,  gives  to  them 
the  property  to  stand  the  action  of  more  or  less  freezing  and 
thawing.  According  to  this  statement,  paving  brick  that  may 
be  good  in  Tennessee  may  not  be  so  good  in  Michigan.  Now, 
it  being  possible  that  we  cannot  find  clays  that  would  stand 
the  lowest  temperature  of  a  certain  locality,  and  not  being 
able  to  get  those  clays  from  distant  localities,  owing  to  the  cost 
of  transportation,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  unable  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  same  quality  of  bricks  answering  to  the  same 
specifications  in  every  place. 

Another  consideration  is  that  even  if  the  brick  were  made 
in  a  place  where  the  frost  does  not  have  such  a  decidedly  bad 
influence  on  them,  the  absorption  of  too  much  water  would 
make  them  very  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  view,  as  the  ex¬ 
udation  arising  in  warm  weather  would  be  disagreeable  and  un¬ 
healthy.  So  that  paving  brick  that  will  absorb  more  than 
2  or  3  per  cent,  are  not  good  paving  brick,  no  matter,  what 
some  interested  people  may  say  to  the  contrary.  A  good  paving 
brick  must  not  be  affected  by  atmospheric  acids,  as  we  all 
know  how  strong  their  influence  is  in  the  decomposition  of 
feldspathic  rocks.  So  we  may  consider  unfit  for  use  all  clay 
in  the  composition  of  which  we  find  an  appreciable  amount  of 
lime,  magnesia  or  any  other  alkaline  substance  not  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  silicic  acid  or  leaving,  after  the  burning, 
soluble  silicates. 

Toughness  and  hardness  of  paving  brick  must,  however,  be 
their  first  quality,  depending  on  a  proper  burning.  There  must 
be  homogeneousness  and  compactness  of  the  body,  and  free 
from  vacuities.  Therefore,  I  think  12,000  pounds  crushing 
strength,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Mead,  a  very  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate,  if  considered  as  the  minimum  limit  of  resistance  to  com¬ 
pression.  T  have  seen  samples  of  paving  brick  which  have  re¬ 
sisted  a  crushing  strength  of  18,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  some  of  them  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  23,000  pounds. 


Referring  to  the  experiment  made  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Cox, 
General  Gilmore  and  others,  we  find  that  for  thirty-one  sam¬ 
ples  of  granite  the  average  crushing  strength  is  10,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  yet,  it  may  be  on  account  of  its  crystalline 
nature  or  the  fault  in  the  homogenity  of  its  structure,  we  see 
that  under  the  stroke  of  the  horseshoes  they  are  clipped  and 
spoiled  easily,  leaving  an  uneven  and  slippery  pavement.  Al¬ 
though  of  superior  strength,  as  I  have  said,  a  paving  material 
must  be  of  even  compactness  and  toughness  to  enable  it  to 
stand  the  blows  of  a  hammer  equal  to  the  strokes  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  because  so  long  as  a  brick  pavement  is  compact  and  even 
it  can  endure  with  impunity  the  weight  and  friction  of  very 
heavy  traffic,  but  when  such  a  sm-face  is  notched  or  damaged 
in  one  point  by  the  chipping  or  wearing  off  of  a  brick,  it  leaves 
the  other  brick  exposed  to  the  blows,  and  in  a  short  time  a  big 
space  is  worn  out  and  must  be  repaired. 

It  is  also  of  special  importance  that  every  brick  composing 
a  pavement  should  be  of  equal  quality.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  brick  are  to  lay,  but  this  is  also  of 
interest  to  brickmakers,  and  should  be  compact  and  even  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

To  obtain  these  requisites  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  from  the 
beginning  too  much  fusibility  in  the  materials  employed  (clays, 
shales,  sands,  etc.),  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  control  the  effect 
of  fusion.  I  would  always  advise  the  use  of  materials  in  the 
composition  of  which  the  fusible  ingredients  enter  in  small 
quantities.  In  wishing  to  account  for  the  influence  their  com¬ 
position  has  on  the  fusibility  of  clays  with  accurate  chemical 
analysis,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  when  the  prevalence  of 
alkaline  substances  and  metallic  oxides  makes  the  fusibility 
of  the  clays  unquestionable,  I  had  to  convince  myself  that  in 
general  only  the  practical  fire  experiments  can  give  with  se¬ 
curity  the  degree  of  heat  required  for  their  fusibility,  as  in 
many  cases  in  which  I  found  the  same  composition  in  two 
different  clays  their  point  of  fusion  differed  greatly.  This  may 
be  attributed  more  to  their  atomic  combination  than  to  their 
molecular  composition.  The  fusion  of  the  materials  employed 
should  always  be  avoided,  if  possible. 

Fusibility  should  not  be  confounded  with  vitrification.  One 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  those  brick  of  imperfect  burning 
from  good  burning  by  the  color  of  the  brick  in  order  to  prevent 
brick  of  an  inferior  quality  being  placed  on  the  market. 

To  obtain  a  material  with  all  the  requirements  spoken  of 
is  yet  the  problem  which  every  brickmaker  who  has  under¬ 
taken  the  branch  of  paving  brick  is  trying  to  solve.  Still,  this 
material  exists,  as  we  are  told  in  the  May,  1894,  Clay-Worker. 
The  pyrogranite  has  solved  the  question  according  to  the  most 
exacting  specifications.  It  is  hard  enough  to  cut  glass,  is  very 
tough— in  fact,  it  stands  a  compression  of  more  than  18,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  without  breakage.  It  is  nonabsorbent 
and  not  affected  by  acids;  never  becomes  slippery,  not  even 
after  long  usage.  It  can  be  molded  in  many  forms,  as  terra 
cotta,  and  can  be  manufactured  with  almost  any  clays,  the 
difference  being  only  in  color.  It  is  also  appreciable  for  the 
brickmaker  for  its  cheapness,  its  uniformity  in  burning,  not 
leaving  any  waste,  and  not  making  any  useless  loss  for  the 
manufacturers. 

Unfortunately,  this  material  has  only  been  manufactured  in 
an  experimental  way,  but  this  experiment  is  conclusive,  as  an 
avenue  of  New  York  was  paved  with  this  paving  brick  and 
accepted  by  the  city  officials,  and  is  praised  by  all  the  con- 
noiseurs  who  have  examined  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
brickmaker  will  take  an  interest  in  this  new  product,  as  it  will 
certainly  have  in  the  near  future  that  diffusion  and  popularity 
that  it  really  deserves.  E.  LANZONE. 


A  UNIQUE  OFFER. 


I  will  give  the  right  to  use  and  the  usual  aid  in  construc¬ 
tion  to  my  combination  fuel-saving  l<5ln  for  one-half  part  of 
what  it  saves  in  fuel  during  five  years’  use.  After  that  our 
royalty  ceases.  J.  K.  CALDWELL. 
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ARE  you  using  a  Dry  Press  Brick 
Machine?  If  so,  you  need  the 
Arnold  Clay  Steamer. 


The  ARNOLD 


CLAY  STEAMER 


Is  the  Original  steamer  designed  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  patented 
process  of  preparing  clay,  by  the  use  of 
steam,  for  the  Dry  Press  Machine. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms, 
address, 

Arnold  M’f’ g.  Co., 

CANAL  DOVER,  OHIO. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  1945 _ No.  2. 


BY  H.  JAY. 


Having  emerged  from  the  subterranean  tunnel  to  find  our¬ 
selves  once  again  in  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  good-sized  village  of  kilns,  presumed  to  have  all 
seen  service,  bur  now  fast  falling  to  decay.  I  was  not  fully 
prepared  to  go  through  more  of  the  past  ages,  but  was  infatu¬ 
ated  with  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  present  process  up  to  date. 
Jones  pointed  out  those  monuments  of  the  past,  aud  supple¬ 
mented  a  theory  for  which  use  they  had  once  been  applied. 
The  big  kilns  resembled  at  a  distance  a  fort  or  battlement,  such 
as  we  have  pictures  of,  used  in  the  civil  wars  iu  the  eighteen 
sixties.  This  process  he  said  he  still  had  some  records  of,  which 
referred  more  to  the  early  or  first  endeavors  of  introducing 
this  system,  which  claimed  Germany  as  its  author.  It  was 
later  ou  seized  by  the  English  and  improved  by  the  Americans. 
Theu  they  all  took  out  American  patents,  and  here  must  have 
been  some  interesting  lawsuits  for  infringements,  as  iu  those 
days  the  state  granted  patents  and  permitted  the  patentee  to 
defend  himself  against  abuses  of  the  past  that  the  many 
desciples  of  the  great  Edison  have  been  familiar  with.  Jones 
informed  me  that  the  heat  was  degenerated  in  these  kilns 
from  crude  oil,  and  that  there  was  a  lot  of  small  holes  iu  the 
roof  which  they  used  to  pom1  the  oil  down,  get  up  a  big  heat 
and  drive  it  along  from  one  apartment  to  the  other.  Having 
365  apartments,  they  were  able  to  have  some  sufficiently  cool 
for  customers  every  day.  There  was  down-draft,  up-draft, 
muffled  and  double  muffled  kilns.  Fuel  in  those  times  was 
changed  according  to  the  price  of  oil,  which  was  governed  by 
a  “Standard,”  and  when  the  Standard  got  too  high  the  brick 
burners  used  to  start  boring  for  natural  gas,  and  sometimes 
struck  silver  in  paying  quantities  and  gave  up  brickmaking.  I 
wonder  what  sized  vein  they  would  require  to  strike  now  to 
induce  them  to  follow  it,  since  science  landed  the  process  out  of 
the  hot  mines  of  Colorado  and  let  every  oue  make  all  they  re¬ 
quire  in  their  own  laboratory?  That  was  the  way  they  settled 
a  vexed  question  of  silver  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

“Now,  if  you  want  to  know  any  more  about  the  kilus  of  the 
past,”  said  Jones,  “you  will  find  it  interesting  to  look  over  the 
old  books  of  reference  in  the  library  of  the  office,  where  our 
janitor,  Baillie,  has  piled  away  for  the  last  half  century  all 
the  numbers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  beautifully  bound.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  this  interesting  old  gentleman  of  the 
last  century  drew  under  my  notice  in  a  back  number  a  picture 
of  loading  paving  bricks  where  the  brick  is  distinctly  seen  iu 
midair  between  the  thrower  and  the  catcher.  There,  if  you 
don’t  think  things  were  done  quick  long  ago,  beat  that  with 
your  electricity!  He  will  show  you  it.  He  can  give  you  chap¬ 
ter  and  verse  for  everything  in  his  bible,  the  Clay-Worker.  I 
think  he  said  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  5,  page  609.  He  came  in  this 
country  long  ago  to  prove  that  a  brick  kiln  should  be  burned 
up,  not  down,  but  alas!  his  occupation  has  long  since  gone. 
The  old  gentleman  is  very  conservative.  In  spite  of  the 
changes  he  still  insists  that  the  old  way  is  the  best,  and  we 
have  never  been  able  to  induce  him  to  change  the  cut  of  his 
clothes  with  the  times.  You  will  notice  he  still  wears  what 
he  calls  the  kilts. 

This  way,  Mr.  Jay,  until  we  show  you  what  we  are  doing. 
There  is  no  dust  or  rust  around  this  part  of  our  factory.  You 
see,  we  bring  our  clay  in  here,  and  it  looks  like  very  ordinary 
clay— just  such  clay  as  our  grandfathers  never  dreamed  of 
making  malleable  and  refractory  ware  of.  You  must  later 
come  out  and  see  the  clay  bank,  that  you  may  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  how  such  large  bodies  of  the  material  are 
handled.  But  as  we  are  here,  you  might  follow,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  interesting  process  of  reducing  clays  by  science. 
As  this  large  body  of  clay  feeds  off  automatically  into  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  such  temperature  as  to  sufficiently  dry  it  before  passing 
through  those  large  heavy  corrugated  rollers,  which  are  made 
of  tempered  bronze,  and  continues  passing  through  set  after 
set  until  it  is  all  reduced  to  the  finest  possible  powder,  it  is 
elevated,  and  as  it  passes  through  the  sieves  retoredors  it  is 
practically  analyzed— that  is,  each  and  every  compound  of  its 
component  parts  is  chuted  off  into  separate  pens.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  long  practice  has  proven  that  clay  banks  vary, 
and  that  when  those  works  were  first  established  the  principal 
reason  for  its  location  or  existence  was  the  beautiful  red  brick 
that  was  produced  from  this  clay;  but,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
company,  the  bricks  began  to  lose  their  color,  aud  the  princi¬ 
pal  manager,  seeing  an  opening,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  his 
now  new  off  color  brick  to  prominence.  “Any  color,  so  it’s 
red”  no  longer  maintained.  The  old  red  brick  was  called  in, 
and  the  new  fad  took  well  with  the  public,  and  particularly 


with  the  artistic  architects.  Orders  poured  in,  and  in  their 
haste  to  get  rich  they  made  so  many  they  again  exhausted 
this  stratum  of  clay,  and  were  only  aware  of  it  when  they 
found  the  bright  red  discarded  brick  predominating  in  the 
kiln.  Science  came  to  the  rescue  and  reduced  the  clay  bank 
back  to  the  desired  colors  by  abstracting  the  obnoxious  oxide 
of  iron.  All  ground  clay  was  passed  through  a  machine  loaded 
with  magnets,  which  retained  the  iron.  Having  got  one  ounce 
of  powder,  it  became  easy  to  multiply,  and  process  after  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  added— devices  for  practical  separating — and  there 
to-day  you  see  those  enormous  elevators,  each  ready  to  spout 
out  its  own  particular  contents,  as  our  wares  to  be  made  may 
demand.  We  no  longer  depend  ou  the  mixing.  Nature, has 
done  which  has  possibly  been  done  well,  but  for  clayworkers’ 
purposes  she  left  lots  for  labor  to  do.  We  no  longer  place  de¬ 
pendence  on  Dame  Nature.  She  played  some  very  disastrous 
tricks  on  the  trade  before  we  got  her  down  as  fine  as  you  see 
her  to-day.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of  a  dose  of  limestone, 
magnesia  or  whitewash.  All  is  put  away  iu  its  separate  biu, 
to  come  forth  only  when  its  virtues  are  required.  No  bricks 
are  made  on  chance  in  these  works;  there  is  no  allowance 
made  for  chance  of  waste  by  breaking,  or  no  off  color.  They 
are  made  for  a  purpose,  to  a  size,  to  a  color.  Our  paving 
bricks  for  walks  are  considered  perfection.  They  are  malleable 
bricks,  unaffected  by  wear  or  weather— as  delicate  under  foot 
as  velvet  pile.  They  would  be  just  as  serviceable  for  roads  if 
roads  were  used  now.  I  feel  there  are  parts  of  the  world 
where  they  might  be  introduced  yet  at  a  profit  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  In  Mexico  or  Cauada,  I  understand,  they  are  yet  using 
bicycles,  and  that  even  horses  in  that  country  are  not  yet 
extinct. 

I  tell  you  what  it  is,  brick  are  not  now  made  like  your 
grandmother  made  the  Christmas  cake — “a  handful  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good.”  Accurate  weights  aud  measures  for  all 
and  every  part  that  goes  towards  making  auy  goods  out  of 
clays  are  essential.  I  had  a  call  from  an  old  philosopher  here 
the  other  day,  and  he  said  we  had  only  revived  the  lost  arts 
of  two  thousand  years  ago— that  the  ancients  had  bronze-tem¬ 
pered  chisels  which  cut  what  would  turn  the  edge  of  the  hard¬ 
est  steel,  and  that  the  ancients  had  malleable  glass.  I  could 
not  dispute  his  arguments.  I  acknowledged  the  tempered 
bronze  rolls  were  indestructible,  but  we  did  not  make  them, 
nor  did  we  make  glass  here;  but  if  there  was  any  malleable 
bricks  made  by  the  ancients,  some  would  surely  have  turned 
up  in  Pompeii,  Tex.,  Rome,  Ga.,  or  Egypt,  Ill.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  see  a  sample.  He  was  full  of  the  lost  arts,  and 
to  his  version  the  ancients  had  them  all.  I  assured  him  that  I 
was  not  conversant  with  the  belongings  of  the  ancients  two 
thousands  years  ago,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  had 
any  electricity  outside  of  lightning — something  tangible  hitched 
up,  like  we  had;  that  we  were  using  it  for  all  purposes,  even 
analyzing;  but  I  had  only  harnessed  up  what  would  do  the 
work  we  required,  but  I  had  no  analysis  of  what  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of,  and  would  like  to  know.  Come  down  till  you  see 
some  effects— some  pure  alumina  clay  bricks;  got  such  a  volt 
they’re  clear  into  the  metal.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  yet  seen  hardly 
anything.  But  you  forget  I  did  uot  come  here  to  learn  your 
business,  but  to  keep  some  folks  in  New  York  posted  as  to  the 
profits  of  it.  I  am  becoming  deeply  intei’ested  in  it,  and  will 
avail  myself  every  morning  of  seeing  some  new  part,  since  you 
impart  all  this  information,  which  I  thought  was  trade  secrets.” 

He  said  that  was  all  right,  and  woxxld  like  me  to  make  up  a 
little  game  for  the  evening  by  taking  a  hand.  I  asked  him 
what  pleasure  it  coxxld  be  to  play  with  me  when  I  always  lost. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  am  quite  interested.  I  never  know  how  much 
you  have  to  lose.”  (To  be  continued.) 


AMONG  DETROIT  BRICKMAKERS. 


Brick  has  taken  a  raise  from  $4.50,  which  has  been  in  order 
for  nearly  a  year;  $5  is  now  paid. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  new  Imsiness  block  which  will 
be  the  highest  in  Detroit,  being,  when  completed,  fomteen 
stoifies,  and  built  of  brick  and  stone. 

The  Central  High  School  Building,  requiring  nearly  6,000,000 
brick,  is  being  rapidly  constrxxcted.  Hall  &  Wolf  Co.  are  fur¬ 
nishing  all  the  bx-ick. 

Brick  manufacturers  have  experiexxced  a  demand  this  spring 
of  gigantic  proportions,  which  is  not  abating  in  the  least,  and 
architects  report  a  present  call  for  20,000,000,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  steady  increase. 

All  the  yards  are  running  full  blast,  several  having  started 
about  May  1,  aud  others  about  two  weeks  later.  There  was 
some  hesitancy  displayed  in  beginning  the  season,  as  it  was 
generally  xxnderstood  there  would  be  a  great  strike  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  over  last  season’s  wages.  Evei’y- 
thing  is  quiet  at  present,  and  the  indications  now  are  the  men 
will  remain  at  work  at  last  month’s  scale. 
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Mr.  “Push”  Brickmaker. 


,  .  .  "THE  Wonder  Brick  Machines  are  guaranteed  to  feed  and  make  brick  of  any  clay 
1  that  other  auger  machines  will  work  and  a  great  many  clays  that  others  fail  in. 
They  are  especially  designed  for  Street  Paving  Brick  made  from  shale  clays.  It  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  our  competitors  that  we  make  a  superior  building  brick,  which  with  the  major¬ 
ity  of  clays  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  for  vitrification  closes  up  many  of  the  defects  in  brick  made 
on  auger  machines  other  than  the  Wonder.  We  beat  the  world  with  our  single  die  ma- 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Rotating  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


chine  and  Cunningham’s  Single  Bar  Automatic  End  Cut  Brick  Cutter  for  paving  brick.  The  Wonder 

machines  running  in  connection  with  Cunningham’s  Side  Cut  Automatic  Rotating  Cutter  cannot 
be  excelled. 

Our  pug  mills  knead  the  clay  as  your  good  Mother  would  knead  bread.  Our  Granulating 
Pug  Mills  disintegrate  and  feed  the  clay  into  the  machine  better  than  a  man  can  do  it. 

If  you  are  looking  for  brick  machinery  that  will  make  good  brick  all  day,  six  days  in  the 
week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year,  you  will  not  make  an  error  by  buying  a  Wonder  Brick  Ma= 
chine,  manufactured  by 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


Send  for  No.  14  CATALOGUE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 


NTRODUCTORY  TO  THIS  second  article  on  specifi¬ 
cations,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that,  having  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  various  parties  concerned 
in  the  matter  of  street  paving,  having  made  and 
put  on  the  market  millions  of  paving  brick,  I  have, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  come  in  contact  with  nearly 
all  the  features  of  the  case,  both  agreeable  and 
otherwise,  so  that  if  in  my  crude  way  I  may  drop 
some  useful  hint,  the  time  and  space  may  not  be 
icy  wholly  lost.  As  noticed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Clay- 
55?  Worker,  the  city  of  Peoria,  HI.,  has  a  laboratory  for  testing 
paving  brick.  At  first  thought  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
proper  thing  to  have,  and  perhaps  it  is.  Peoria  is  a  great 
city  and  full  of  wisdom.  Street  paving  was  commenced  there 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  continued  year  after  year  until  the 
present,  calling  into  use  brick  from  various  sources,  made  of 
various  material  and  of  a  variety  of  sizes,  from  a  4x5xl2-inch 
block  down  to  common  building  size.  Some  of  these  brick  show 
very  little  wear  after  a  number  of  years,  although  under  heavy 
traffic  all  the  time.  Others  are  not  so  good,  not  being  suitable 
for  the  purpose  in  any  respect  other  than  form— a  fact  not  re¬ 
quiring  a  laboratory  to  determine  in  the  first  instance.  Now, 
let  us  see  the  wisdom  manifested  in  this  city.  Here  they  have 
a  laboratory,  if  you  please,  that  is  practical— brick  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes  in  actual  use,  some  good,  some  better,  some 
worthless.  The  absorption,  freezing  and  thawing  processes  be¬ 
ing  applied  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  and  the  wear¬ 
ing  process  going  on  all  the  while.  Yet  Peoria  needs  a  lab¬ 
oratory — indeed,  has  one— other  than  the  one  just  named  in 
order  to  determine  the  quality  of  paving  brick.  Through  this 
laboratory  the  samples  must  go  before  the  contractor  may  know 
what  brick  he  may  buy.  The  natural  inference  would  be  tli  it 
the  laboratory  test,  if  practical,  would  confirm  the  actual  use 
test.  However  this  may  be,  the  brick  for  this  work  are  shipped 
from  a  distant  city  from  a  factory  not  having  been  long  in 
operation,  where  shale  is  used  that  is  not  superior  to  that  in  the 
brick  already  in  use  made  at  home  and  giving  excellent  satis¬ 
faction.  It  is  said  (and  doubtless  with  truth)  that  the  home 
brick  are  rejected  on  account  of  a  small  variation  in  size  from 
that  demanded  by  the  specifications— cut  out  by  the  specifica¬ 
tions  with  good  quality  established  notwithstanding.  This 
shows  the  demand  for  specifications  possessing  flexibility  suffi¬ 
cient  for  4he  free  exercise  of  common  sense,  and  for  an  arbiter 
in  the  matter  who  knows  a  good  brick  when  he  has  examined 
it  carefully,  without  the  delay  consequent  upon  a  laboratory 
tes't,  and,  furthermore,  it  shows  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
laboratory  tests  in  a  practical  way,  for,  after  all,  the  very  best 
brick  as  shown  by  the  test  and  by  actual  use  may  be  rejected 
by  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  specifications. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood  here  that  I  am  writing  from 
personal  motives,  not  having  a  farthing’s  interest  in  the  matter 
as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  nor  would  I  make  war  upon 
the  laboratory,  or  indeed  any  method  or  appliance  whereby  our 
knowledge  of  brick  or  clay  material  may  be  increased.  The 
manufacturer  of  good  brick  should  be  anxious  to  know  wherein 
his  goods  differ  from  those  of  others,  and  whether  or  not  the 
difference  is  to  his  credit,  determined  by  an  impartial  test  made 
when  a  contract  is  not  at  stake. 

After  all,  a  little  reflection  will  satisfy  us  that  our  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  this  line  has  come  from  the  tests  made  in 
the  great  laboratory  of  actual  use.  In  fact,  long  before  en¬ 
gineers  had  thought  of  the  various  tests  now  in  vogue,  brick 
were  doing  good  service  as  paving  material,  knowledge  in  this 
line  iucerasing,  and  manufacturers  improving  their  product 
year  by  year.  Here,  in  this  practical  test,  we  have  learned 
that  many  clays  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  pavers  were  not 
so,  and  that  slipshod  methods  of  manufacture  would  not  do. 
Some  may  ask,  Did  not  rigid  specifications  bring  us  to  this 


knowledge?  No;  in  no  sense  whatever,  as  often  the  poorest 
sample  had  the  best  appearance  and  was  introduced  in  the 
work.  But  where  failure  to  sustain  the  claims  made  for  them 
came  by  actual  use,  then  were  they  set  aside. 

Specifications,  as  a  rule,  are  supposed  to  state  just  what  kind 
of  material  shall  be  used  and  how  the  work  is  to  be  done.  As 
regards  paving  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  see.  In 
Clinton,  la.,  a  large  quantity  of  brick  paving  was  done  under  a 
strong  guarantee.  Three  or  four  years  later  another  contract 
was  to  be  let  in  the  same  city  under  specifications  excluding 
all  brick  absorbing  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
manufacturer  of  the  brick  for  the  first  pavement  desired  this 
work  also.  But  the  greater  part  of  his  brick  would  absorb 
more  than  the  limited  quantity  of  water.  Here,  now,  in  this 
Northern  city,  where  the  winters  are  severely  cold,  were  the 
same  class  of  brick  as  now  offered  giving  the  most  satisfactory 
service,  yet  now  to  be  excluded  if  specifications  were  to  specify. 
In  this  case,  however,  they  were  inoperative,  and  now,  after 
years  of  good  service,  the  people  know  no  mistake  was  made 
in  the  selection. 

One  great  mistake  made  in  the  drafting  of  specifications  is 
that  an  ideal  paving  brick  is  set  up  and  the  specifications  made 
to  conform  to  that  ideal,  without  regard  to  what  is  practical  in 
the  matter.  While  one  manufacturer  may  uot  be  able  to  reach 
this  ideal  in  every  particular,  one  may  reach  it  in  one,  another 
in  another,  and  so  on,  all  failing  in  some  particular,  yet  all 
making  first-class  pavers. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable,  and  I  may  say  detestable, 
practices  is  that  of  specifying  that  the  brick  to  be  used  shall  be 
equal  in  quality  to  a  certain  kind  named  in  the  specifications. 
The  use  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  usually 
secures  this  desirable  notice  setting  up  as  a  standai’d  a  brick 
that  may  be  inferior  to  any  other  obtainable  at  that  time 
and  place. 

When  the  practical  shall  have  taken  the  place  of  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  visionary  in  the  matter  of  specifications,  when  they 
may  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  with  detriment  to  none,  appli¬ 
cable,  with  slight  valuations,  alike  to  all  places,  work  done  and 
material  furnished  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  competent 
men— then  we  may  hope  to  be  relieved  of  that  “tired  feeling” 
that  comes  over  us  in  the  contemplation  of  our  present  methods. 

T.  J. 


NOTES  FROfl  TIDEWATER,  VA. 


Suffolk  lost  by  death  on  May  4  one  of  its  best  and  most 
esteemed  citizens,  Mr.  D.  C.  Harrell,  the  pioneer  biuckmaker 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Harrell  made  himself  very  popular  with  his 
fellow-men  by  his  exemplary  disposition,  his  honest  heart  and 
upright  dealings.  He  served  one  term  in  the  City  Council,  but, 
owing  to  failing  health,  could  not  allow  his  name  to  be  placed 
on  the  next  ticket.  Mr.  Harrell  started  the  first  steam  brick¬ 
yard  in  Suffolk  about  nineteen  years  ago,  and  from  that  time 
until  about  a  year  ago  made  brick  on  the  Henry  Martin  soft 
mud  machine.  He  then  put  in  the  Michigan  Brick  anti  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.’s  auger  machine.  He  was  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  has  joined 
the  throng  of  brickmakers  who  have  gone  where  we  must  all 
go,  and  where  they  have  no  use  for  brick  machines  and  patent 
kilns.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  as  xisual  under  the 
management  of  the  junior  partner,  C.  O.  Harrell. 

The  writer  visited  the  works  of  E.  W.  Face  &  Co.,  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  l’ecently,  and  was  shown  around  by  the  enterprising 
manager,  Mr.  Face,  who  is  an  up-to-date  brickmaker  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  keeping  xxp  with  the  times  in  improvements.  He  put 
in  a  new  Chambei’s  outfit  this  spring,  and  is  now  framing  out  a 
first-class  stiff  mud  brick,  which  he  dries  on  iron  cars  in  a 
tunnel  dryer  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  day.  Mr.  Face’s  annual 
output  is  8,000,000,  for  all  of  which  he  finds  a  ready  sale  in 
Norfolk. 

This  has  been  a  hard  spring  on  brickmakers,  owing  to  the 
extreme  wet  weather.  Nearly  all  of  the  yards  are  out  of  brick, 
except  those  that  xxse  dryers.  We  had  a  “northeaster”  three 
weeks  ago,  and  it  rained  seven  days,  from  May  5  to  the  12th. 
The  scarcity  of  bx-ick  does  not  raise  the  price  any,  as  they  are 
being  delivered  at  the  building  in  Norfolk  at  80  per  thousand, 
and  on  boats  at  yard  for  $4.50.  H.  L.  J. 


"iTfANTED-l Situation  as  foreman  °r  brick  burner  l>y  practical  man. 
VV  Experienced  in  the  manufacture  and  burning  of  dry  pressed  stiff 
and  soft  mud  brick.  Good  references  from  large  firms.  Address 
6  1  p  PROGRESS,  care  of  Clay- Worker, 
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The  Richardson  Repress 


A  new  machine,  by  a  practical  brickmaker, 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  had 
experience  in  repressing  brick . 


Points  of  Superiority. 

s®  W  % 

1.  The  working  parts  all  above  the  table  or  outside 
of  the  frame  in  plain  sight  and  out  of  the  way  of  waste 
clay.  This  means  durability  and  a  machine  that  does 
not  have  to  be  set  below  the  floor  level  to  bring  the 
table  at  proper  height. 

2.  All  working  parts  easly  adjustable  to  wear. 

3.  An  automatic  table  that  carries  the  brick  to  the 
mold  without  defacing  or  marking  the  brick. 

4.  A  stationary  mold  of  chilled  iron  that  will  last  for 
years  and  will  always  be  the  same  size  after  regrinding. 

5.  Die  plates  of  a  special  brass  to  which  the  clay  does 
not  adhere.  When  worn  too  small  these  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  new  ones  at  a  slight  expense. 

6.  The  thickness  of  the  brick  changed  without  the 
use  of  a  wrench,  simply  by  turning  a  hand  wheel. 

7.  The  table,  as  well  as  the  die  plates,  being  of  brass 
very  little  oil  is  required  for  lubrication. 

8.  Two  maximum  pressiu-es  upon  both  sides  of  the 
brick,  from  above  and  below.  A  great  advantage  in 
making  a  dense  brick  and  removing  the  evils  of  a  lami¬ 
nated  structure. 

9.  Steel  side  bars  take  the  pressing  strain  from  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  as  in  most  dry  presses. 

10.  The  heaviest,  the  strongest,  the  most  powerful 
repress  ever  made. 


You  are  invited  to  see  this  machine  in  operation,  repressing  two 
paving  blocks  3tx5ihxlly  inches,  at  the  works  of  the  Cleveland  Vitiified 

Pressed  Brick  Co. 


D.  Richardson  &  Co., 

CLEgELAN  D. 


809  Cuyahogo  Building. 
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Dallas,  Tex.,  is  to  have  a  new  pottery. 

A  new  pottery  has  been  established  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

W.  W.  Ellie  &  Son  will  erect  a  brick  plane  at  Canton,  Ill. 

J.  C.  Flanding,  Champaign,  Ill.,  is  making  additions  to  his 
tile  factory. 

The  Hamburg  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  are  going  to  add  several 
kilns  to  their  plant. 

Michael  Hildebrandt  has  pm-chased  the  brick  plant  of  Aaron 
Zell  at  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Frank  Varner  has  leased  the  brickyard  of  Armstrong  & 
Cook,  at  Portsmouth,  O. 

Fire  clay  has  been  found  at  Frugality,  Pa.,  and  a  brick 
plant  will  be  established. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Brazil, 
Ind.  Capital  stock,  $20,000. 

A  new  brickyard  will  be  built  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  by  the 
Kentucky  Fire  Brick  and  Building  Co. 

The  Cameron  &  Barkley  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  on  the 
market  for  new  or  second-hand  machinery. 

William  G.  Smith,  a  manufacturer  of  pottery  at  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  O.,  died  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  June  3. 

John  Fair  &  Co.  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  brick,  tile 
and  sewer  pipe  plant  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

A  new  brick  plant,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000.  has 
been  erected  at  Ambler  Station,  Pa.,  by  Enoch  Wain. 

Henry  Hastings  has  rented  the  Raridan  brickyard  at  Green¬ 
field,  Ind.,  and  will  commence  operating  same  at  once. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  write  that  the 
prospects  for  a  large  trade  in  July  are  very  flattering. 

Rogers  &  Juday  are  putting  in  new  machinery  and  other¬ 
wise  improving  their  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Goshen,  Ind. 

C.  L.  Sevier,  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  writes  that  after  a  shut-down 
of  two  years  he  has  again  resumed  operations  on  his  brickyard. 

The  brickyard  of  King  &  Lynch,  at  Verplanck,  N.  Y.,  after 
being  closed  down  for  several  years,  lias  resumed  operation 
again. 

The  firm  of  Meed,  Gurney  &  Harris,  of  Alexandria,  O.,  has 
been  dissolved,  and  Gurney  &  Harris  will  conduct  the  business 
hereafter. 

Alexander  Finnegan,  brick  manufacturer  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  was  caught  in  the  shafting  at  his  brick  plant,  sustaining 
serious  injuries. 

The  clay  bank  at  W.  H.  Carter’s  brickyard,  at  Appleton, 
Wis.,  caved  in,  burying  two  of  the  employes,  one  of  whom 
suffered  a  broken  leg. 

If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got  in  the  way  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  consult  our  Wanted, 
For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 

The  brick  works  at  Saylorsburg,  Pa.,  under  the  control  of 
Receiver  A.  H.  Schoonover,  burned  May  20.  Loss  about  $6,000; 
partly  covered  by  insurance. 

A  bed  of  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta 
has  been  found  at  Montgomery,  Wis.  A  plant  to  work  the 
same  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future. 

The  Olive  Hill  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  which  James  J. 
Hoblitzel  is  President,  is  getting  its  new  plant  well  under  way, 
and  expects  to  be  turning  out  brick  in  a  short  time. 

The  Ovalware  and  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Rose¬ 
ville,  O.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000.  John  H.  Ungemach, 
Tohn  H.  and  James  M.  Breern  and  others  are  interested. 

Cromwell  Brothers,  brick  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
are  investigating  the  paving  brick  question  with  a  view  to 
'dding  that  branch  of  the  work  to  their  already  large  line. 

Col.  F.  P.  Goebel,  Vice  President  of  the  Pioneer  Fireproof 
Construction  Co.,  of  Ottawa,.  Ill.,  lias  sold  his  interest  in  the 
plant  to  R.  F.  Pettibone,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

William  Martin,  employed  on  the  brickyard  of  Jacob  Dan¬ 


ner  at  Astoria,  Ill.,  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  a  small 
lake  just  west  of  the  city,  June  4.  Mr.  Martin  was  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  employed  on  brickyards  all  his  life. 

John  Dressier,  brick  manufacturer  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has 
been  making  some  extensive  improvements  in  his  plant,  by 
which  the  capacity  of  the  works  will  be  increased  to  30,000 
daily. 

If  in  cleaning  up  your  yard,  preparatory  to  starting  up  for 
the  season,  you  have  thrown  out  some  needless  machinery,  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  by  an  “ad.”  in  our  For  Sale 
columns. 

A.  Louis  Honey,  23  Catherine  Street,  Exeter,  England,  has 
been  appopinted  receiver  for  Sercombe,  Osman  &  Warren,  that 
firm  having  dissolved  partnership.  Mr.  Honey  will  transact  all 
business. 

Cooney  &  Gleason  have  their  new  brickyard  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  fully  under  way.  The  plant  is  equipped  with 
A.  M.  &  W.  H.  Wiles  machinery,  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
70,000  brick. 

The  Akron  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  and  has  opened 
its  general  offices  at  504,  505  and  506  Cuyahoga  Building, 
Cleveland,  O. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Reading,  Pa.,  have  been  con¬ 
tending  with  striking  employes  for  a  week  or  more,  but  the 
men  have  gone  back  to  work,  and  everything  is  moving  along 
smoothly  once  more. 

The  Summit  (N.  J.)  Brick  Co.,  in  sending  in  subscription, 
say:  “There  has  already  been  a  big  improvement  in  trade,  and 
prices  are  now  much  more  satisfactory.  The  prospects  for  the 
summer  business  are  good.” 

The  Washington  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.’s  plant  ht  Little 
Falls,  Wash.,  has  been  sold  for  $75,000  1o  parties  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Tillinghast.  The  plant  will  be 
improved  and  put  in  active  operation. 

Messrs.  C.  O.  Zimmerman  &  Son,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  have 
just  opened  a  kiln  containing  about  200,000  brick  made  on 
their  new  Chambers  machine,  and  write:  “The  brick  are  very 
fine.  Every  person  is  pleased  who  has  seen  them.” 

This  is  a  good  time  to  secure  the  services  of  reliable,  com¬ 
petent  workmen.  The  dull  times  have  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  many  factories,  and  consequently  good  men  are  looking 
for  permanent  situations.  See  our  Wanted  columns. 

The  brick  plant  of  David  Torrence,  Latham,  Ill.,  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  will  be  rebuilt  at  once.  Mr. 
Torrence  will  construct  all  of  his  buildings  of  brick  this  time, 
and  has  closed  a  contract  with  a  Decatur  firm  for  200,000  brick. 

C.  Clippert  &  Sons,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  inform  us  that  their 
business  has  started  out  “with  a  rush,”  and  they  think  every¬ 
thing  looks  favorable  for  a  prosperous  year.  They  also  advjse 
us  that  the  Detroit  Brick  Manufacturers’  Exchange  has  been 
disbanded. 

After  a  long  and  protracted  illness.  Hoir.-y  Fuller,  a  prom¬ 
inent  brick  manufacturer  of  Muscatine,  la.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  Fuller  was  sixty-six  years 
old,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  for  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Many  brick  plants  have  been  overhauled  aud  put  in  order 
for  the  coming  season.  As  a  result  many  good  machines  have 
been  replaced  with  those  of  larger  capacity.  Don’t  throw  them 
away  or  cart  to  the  scrap  pile,  but  sell  them  through  an  “ad.” 
in  the  For  Sale  columns. 

A  new  company,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Charter  Oak 
Brick  Co.,  has  been  formed  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  John  E. 
Healy  and  Peter  McQuaid,  both  of  that  city,  are  interested. 
The  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  and  will  begin 
the  erection  of  the  plant  at  once. 

W.  and  S.  H.  Alsip,  Menard,  111.,  owners  of  the  Alsip  up 
and  down-draft  kiln,  write:  “The  outlook  for  this  year  is  very 
encouraging.  We  have  lately  closed  contract  for  four  kilns  to 
the  Menard  Pressed  Brick  Works  and  made  a  sale  of  kilns 
to  the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.” 

Thomas  Oliff,  of  Clio,  Mich.,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
says:  ‘-Business  has  opened  up  quite  well,  and  the  prospects 
are  fair  for  a  good  season’s  work,  but  prices  are  no  better  than 
last  year.  Common  brick  sell  for  $4,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  over 
$5  for  good  No.  1  stock.  None  of  us  are  getting  rich  very  fast.” 

Oscar  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  Creighton  (Mo.)  Brick  and 
Tile  Co.,  advises  us  that  they  have  seven  feet  of  very  excellent 
fire  clay  and  plenty  of  coal  and  water  on  a  railroad  about 
fifty  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  desiring  to  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  “inferior  to  none  in  America”  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick,  etc.,  would  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  anyone 
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who  cares  to  invest.  Their  clay,  when  analyzed,  showed  the 
following  result:  Water,  1.00;  silica,  59.05;  iron  oxide,  1.13; 
aluminum,  37.27;  magnesia,  traces;  lime,  none;  potash  and 
soda,  0.17;  total,  100.2. 

George  W.  Warren,  of  Caro,  Mich.,  writes  that  his  brick 
and  tile  plant  at  that  point  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
April  27,  and  as  he  has  no  means  with  which  to  rebuild,  he 
asks  if  his  brother  brickmakers  cannot  help  him.  We  are  sure 
Mr.  Warren  will  appreciate  anything  members  of  the  craft  may 
do  for  him. 

D.  B.  Chambers,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  in  renewing  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  says  he  put  in  a  Monarch  brick  machine  and  a  steam  en¬ 
gine  last  spring,  and  now  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  per  day, 
with  prospects  fair.  He  closes  his  letter  by  saying:  “As  I 
must  read  the  best  brick  literature,  I  cannot  get  along  without 
the  Clay- Worker.” 

W.  S.  Ravenscroft,  of  Ridgway,  Pa.,  is  building  a  brick 
plant  for  the  Oakland  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  at  Corinth,  W.  Va., 
which,  while  not  a  large  one,  will  be  equipped  with  modern 
appliances,  including  a  Simpson  dry  press.  They  will  manu¬ 
facture  only  face  brick  at  first,  but  inteud  after  a  short  time  to 
turn  out  fire  brick,  also. 

The  Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co.,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  report  that 
the  outlook  for  the  season  is  good,  they  having  more  work 
now  than  they  can  conveniently  handle.  They  have  recently 
secured  orders  for  two  kilns  for  the  Montreal  (Canada)  Terra 
Cotta  Lumber  Co.,  for  a  sixteen-chamber  kiln  for  Loomis  & 
Sons,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  and  one  of  the  same  style  for  James 
Florey,  Downington,  Pa.,  and  John  Jervis,  of  Stratford,  Ont. 

The  plant  of  the  Ivy  City  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
was  completely  gutted  by  fire  May  17.  The  fire  originated  in 
the  dryers,  and  the  members  of  the  firm  are  divided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  some  favoring  the  idea  of 
defective  pipes  in  the  dryer,  while  others  think  the  plant  was 
fired  by  some  discharged  employe.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
.$100,000,  which  is  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

John  L.  Means,  of  Steubenville,  O.,  well  known  among  the 
clay  workers  of  that  vicinity,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  for  Representative  from  that  county  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio.  He  received  2,923  votes  out  of  a  total  of 


4,123.  Considering  that  there  were  three  other  candidates,  this 
speaks  well  for  Mr.  Means’s  popularity.  The  clayworkers  of 
Ohio  can  safely  count  on  having  at  least  one  steadfast  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  their  State  Legislature  at  its  next  session. 

The  well-known  brick  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  Md.— 
Messrs.  Cromwell  Brothers — whose  works  are  at  Rossville,  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  have  contracted  with  Chambers 
Brothers  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  of  one  of 
the  largest  Chambers  brickmaking  machines,  with  attendant 
machinery,  to  be  placed  in  position  as  early  as  possible. 
Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Company  have  also  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  some  more  of  their  machines  in  Washington, 
where  they  have  met  with  much  favor. 

The  Ross-Iveller  Brick  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  been  re¬ 
organized.  Mr.  M.  S.  Bowman,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  enterprise  for  several  years,  retires,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Keller, 
formerly  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
presidency.  Mr.  R.  N.  Ross  continues  as  Vice  President,  and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Merritt  succeeds  to  the  secretaryship.  The  company 
has  been  having  a  fair  trade  throughout  the  dull  season.  They 
are  now  equipping  a  dry  press  plant  at  Norwood,  O.,  with 
complete  outfit,  including  one  of  their  largest  six-mold  presses, 
and  consider  the  outlook  for  future  work  very  hopeful. 

‘  There  is  very  little  new  in  paving  brick  matters  in  Illi¬ 
nois  at  present,”  writes  our  contributor,  D.  W.  Mead.  “A  good 
many  of  the  factories,  in  fact,  are  closed  down,  as  the  season 
seems  particularly  dull.  Chicago  is  doing  a  small  amount  of 
brick  paving,  and  contemplating,  I  understand,  considerable 
more.  Joliet  has  a  small  amount  under  construction,  and  con¬ 
templates  a  small  additional  amount,  altogether  perhaps 
amounting  to  30,000  yards.  Streator  is  constructing  about  10,- 
000  yards.  Waukegan,  Ill.,  has  under  contract  about  15*000 
yards,  and  anticipates  doing  about  as  much  more  later  in 
the  season.  Rock  Island  is  constructing  only  a  small 
amount  of  paving  this  season.  Peoria  has  about  50,000  yards 
under  construction  and  contemplates  a  small  additional  amount, 
and  Aurora  is  constructing  about  30,000  .yards  of  pavement. 
These  are  about  the  only  points  in  northern  Illinois  which  are 
contemplating  much  paving  this  season,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  which  are  constructing  small 
amounts.” 


Important  Improvements 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 


Ill  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Brick. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write 
to  the  following  address  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD 
CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading 
Brickmakers  are  using  our  kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  tor  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREEK,  Barrie,  Ont. 


(LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


LinK'Bel™achineryCo. 

ENGINEERS*^FOUNDEaS-M/cHINISTS 

:hicago,  i^Ta. 

CITY  *AgES  OFFICE,  ROO^HOIO  MARQUETTE  B'L'DB. 
NEW?  ORLEANS,  316  &  3 /a  ST.  CHARLES  ST. 

LINK-BELT  LABpf^AMNG  MACHINERY 

tor  classes  of 

FREIGHT,  CEREAJ^lftES,  RAW  &  MANUFR'D.  PRODUCTS. 

special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 


’’Standard"  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves, 
Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Philadelphia  &  New  York. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


W T ANTED— Position  by  a  practical  vitrified 
TT  .  brickmaker  with  some  capital  to  assist 
running  plant.  Best  clay  to  work  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  Address 
61  d  A.  P.,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


IMRE  BRICK— A  practical  man  of  ability 
and  many  years  experience  is  open  for  an 
engagement  as  manager  of  large  fire  brick 
works.  First  class  references  from  well-known 
workers.  Address  FIRE  BRICK, 

6  1  d  care  Clay-Worker. 


rpHE  undersigned  furnishes  plans,  estimates 
L  and  services  for  the  latest  Improved  single 
track  tunnel  steam  brick  and  tile  oryer.  I 
will  equip  same,  or  parties  can  furnish  cars, 
rails  and  pipes,  themselves.  Address 
[6  1  c]  L.  P.  BATTEFELD,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Wf  ANTED — By  practical  man,  situation 
TT  as  superintendent  of  brick  works,  dry 
press  or  stiff  mud  process.  Very  best  of 
reference.  Would  invest  some  money  where 
business  was  good.  Address 
61  d  BOX  77,  care  Clay- Worker. 


A  SNAP— One  of  the  finest  deposits  of 
shale  clay  in  the  country,  and  a  good 
plant  in  running  order  can  be  had  at  a 
price  that  will  excite  the  interest  of  any 
brickmaker.  The  paving  brick  from  this 
plant  have  stood  the  highest  test  with 
twenty-six  competitors.  Always  sold  all 
brick  made.  If  you  want  to  enter  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  business  look  into  this  quick. 
This  is  reliable  and  “a  snap.”  Address 
6  1  d  BOX  42,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 
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JT  OR  SALE — One  Adrian  brick  and  tile 
machine,  with  trucks  and  two  brick 
dies.  Will  sell  cheap.  Address 
63d  “FRIES,”  care  Olay- Worker. 


IT  OR  SALE  CHEAP— 10,000  lath  pallets  in 
1  good  condition;  one  Little  Giant  brick 
press  and  one  set  of  car  wheels  with  axles 
complete,  as  good  as  new.  Address 
6  1c  W.  T.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


IT  OR  SALE— One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 

1  one  stiff  mud,  also  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine;  both  in  good  repair.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  Address 
5  tf  d  MICHAEL,  care  Clay-Worker. 

\\r  ANTED — Situation  as  superintendent 
VY  by  practical  man  in  sewer  pipe,  fire 
brick  fireproof,  paving  brick.  Can  equip 
and  run  same.  Good  knowledge  of  men. 
References.  Address  DICK, 

6  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 

17  OR  SALE— One  40-horse-power  center 
;  crank  engine,  12x16  cylinder,  in  good 
order.  Also  36  iron-bound  brick  molds,  size 
Ry2x4Ysx2Yz,  all  sound,  $1  each. 

C.  J.  HOLMAN  &  BRO., 

4  tf  d  Sergeants  Bluff,  la. 


Id  OR  SALE— One  90-inch  Sturtevant  steam 
1  fan;  30  M  Mershon  “C”  pallets;  7,500 
feet  8-inch  steel  rail;  18  M  feet  1-inch  pip¬ 
ing  and  soft  mud  machine,  winding  drum 
and  clay  cars;  good  condition.  Address 
63  p  RECEIVER,  care  Clay-Worker. 

Id  OR  SALE — Sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile  fae- 
tory  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  2 %  acres  of 
land,  railway  frontage,  large  new  buildings, 
new  machinery.  Doubt  not  the  demand  or 
quality  of  pipe.  Price  less  than  one-third  of 
first*cost.  Send  for  full  description  at  once. 

ALEX.  McMILLAN,  .Agent, 

*  6  1  cm  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Id  OR  SALE — Clay  crusher,  26-inch  letter 
1  “A”  cutters  No.  65,  manufactured  by 

Newell  Universal  Mill  Co.,  of  New  York; 
used  about  a  year;  in  first-class  order;  cost 
$650.  Price,  $350  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond,  Va. 
Also  two  Penfield  7-foot  wet  pans,  with 
patent  automatic  shovels.  Address 
6  tf  d  BOX  414,  care  Clay-Worker. 

Id  OR  SALE — A  controlling  interest  in  a 
very  desirable  brickyard  property  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
dry  press  front  brick  and  stiff  mud  common 
brick,  and  produces  a  fine  article  of  both. 
Location  as  to  local  market  and  railroad  fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  Houston  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  best  distributing  point  in 
the  South.  Good  business  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing. 

6  2  5  pm  HOUSTON,  care  Clay-Worker. 


Id  OR  SALE — One  second-hand  grand  auto- 
matic  Creger  brick  machine  and  thirty 
good  molds. 

One  Sword  disintegrator,  about  new. 

One  Sword  pug  mill. 

One  small  Duplex  steam  pump. 

One  Champion  brick  mold  sander. 

One  thirty-horse-power  upright  boiler,  I 
new. 

Two  portable  brick  hake  trucks. 

Fifty  feet  four-inch  steam  header  pipe. 

All  or  any  part  of  above  can  be  bought 
cheap.  Address 

EMERY  BRICK  CO., 

6  1 1.50  p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Id  OR  SALE— Brick  works,  containing  36^ 
acres  of  land;  clay  suitable  for  making 
street  pavers,  cherry  red  and  buff  bricks; 
one  Griswold  down-draft  kiln,  130,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  full  yard  right  of  Griswold  pat¬ 
ent;  one  clamp  kiln,  200,000  capacity;  dryer, 
15,000  daily  capacity;  engine,  stock  sheds, 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Water  and  coal 
on  land.  Plant  situated  on  the  B.,  Z.  &  C. 
and  Belt  Line  railways.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
bargain  if  sold  at  once,  or  will  lease  on 
reasonable  terms.  For  any  information  ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  SMITH,  Secretary, 
Muskingum  Brick  Co., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


17  OR  SALE — A  three-mold  hydraulic  auto- 
_  matic  brick  press,  well  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  stock  brick,  molded  brick 
and  paving  brick,  complete  with  pressure 
pumps  and  all  connections  for  a  pressure  of 
100,000  pounds  per  brick.  This  machine  is 
erected,  and  can  be  seen  at  2020  South  Third 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Koch  Hydraulic  Brick  Machine 
Co.  to  the  highest  bidder.  Please  send  bids 
on  or  before  July  15,  1895,  to  H.  G.  T’ide- 
mann,  Secretary,  1726  Mississippi  avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  will  give  any  desired  in¬ 
formation.  Owner  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
fect  any  or  all  bids. 

'OCH  'HYDRAULIC  BRICK  MACH.  CO., 
6  1c  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DO  NOT  BUY  A 


[FOUNDED  1879  1 


SH  BRICK  MACHINE 


Send  for  Photo. 


Until  You  Have  Investigated  Oars. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTUKEKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


HAND  and.... 
MACHINE 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Gould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 

No.  829  Sixttj  SI.,  OTilwaukee,  Wis. 


IRE  CLAY  and 
IRE  CLAY  TILES. 


fMRE~BRICK, 

Sewer  Pipe  all  Sizes. 

We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 

BVBNS  4&  HO  WARD, 

920  Market  Street,  ....  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 

All  perfect  goods. 

Thorough  Regu= 
lation  of  heat. 

Output  uniform 
as  to  time  and 
quality. 


The  Columbian  Pottery 

—  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  ccn- 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
from  the  fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  Paving  brick  and 
glazing. 

Full  information  on  application. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adan.s  St., 

CHICAGO,  1 1. 1*. 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


UTOMA^ie^ 


UPERIOR 

Construction!. 

■  •  ■ 

Va  1,1. fV  Iron  works 


75.000  horse  Power 


•  -  I  N - 

OPERATION 

\*/ll  l  IAMCDODT  Prklkl  A  I  I  < 


save  coal  i  By  netting  KoiifSIb3h  emotion 

Make  Money  )  33  i~3  Per  Cent. 
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BRICK  MACHINERY. 


H  IMPDOVtO  | 

JbRICK  MACHINE  I 

L  --i 

One  Horse  Power.  Capacity  12,000,  10,500  and  6,000 
per  day.  Least  requirements  necessary.  Trucks  and 
moulds  furnished.  All  machines  set  up  and  started,  pur¬ 
chasers  are  not  required  to  pay  for  them  until  they  do 
good  work.  For  particulars  address 

A.  E.  BIGELOW,  Spaulding,  Ill. 


QEND  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


The  CRAYCROFT  RE-PRBE|,SCK  ,tREis 

FOR  RE-PRESSING  RED  AM)  FIRE  BRICK. 


0CJ.UMI 


This  Repress,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 

shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 

This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  Improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  whicli  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordi  nary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 


1 


FOR  SALE.  One  F.  D.  Cummer  Son  &  Co. 

Clay  Dryer,  No. 4.  In  good  order.  Only  been  in 
use  a  few  months.  Messenger  &  Raney, 

3  tf  d  Fairfield,  Iowa 


I OR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— One  Brew- 
T  er  two-mould  semi-dry  pressed  brick 
machine  and  two  Whittaker  two-mould 
semi-dry  pressed  brick  machines,  all  in  Al 
condition,  good  as  new.  Address  or  call  on 
W.  B.  Davison,  superintendent 

ILLINOIS  VALLEY  CLAY  CO., 

5  4  d  Twin  Bluffs,  near  Ottumwa,  Ill. 


IV  OR  SALE— Less  than  one-half  price,  one 
_  live-mold  Triumph  press,  one  nine-foot 
Eagle  pan,  engine,  boiler,  shafting,  pulleys, 
etc.,  all  complete,  but  little  used  and  as 
good  as  new.  Would  sell  press  and  pan  to¬ 
gether.  Big  bargain  if  taken  complete.  Ad¬ 
dress 

4  tf  5  p  BOX  39,  care  Clay- Worker. 


I?  OR  SALE  CHEAP— Four  brick  machines 
1  in  good  working  order,  one  Eagle  brick 
machine  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  per  day, 
one  Henry  Martin  machine  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  20,000,  one  Old  Reliable  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  10,000,  and  one  hand  re¬ 
press  with  10,000  daily  capacity.  Or  will  sell 
two  brickyards  comnlete,  with  sheds  and 
pallets  for  160,000  brick,  trucks,  wheelbar¬ 
rows,  carts  and  tools  of  an  kinds. 

CUMBERLAND,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 

4  3d  bm 


PARTNER  WANTED— With  825,000  cash  to 
take  one-half  interest  in  well  equipped 
plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Capac¬ 
ity  of  dry  press  20,000  per  day;  capacity  of  stiff 
mud  machine  25, OuO  per  day  all  in  successful 
operation.  Excellent  trade,  both  water  and 
railroad  facilities,  abundance  of  clay  which 
burns  a  bright  red.  The  plant  is  situated  in 
a  rapidly  improving  town  in  Louisiana  and 
the  demand  for  the  material  is  in  advance  of 
the  supply.  Address  Paying  Investment, 

2s  tf  d  Care  “Cl ay- Worker.” 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works  of  this  City  and  have  for  sale  the  en¬ 
gine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys,  belting, 
brick  machines,  disintegrators,  screens  and 
elevators,  pipes,  doors  and  frames,  bearings 
and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up  four  complete 
kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers,  brick  trucks, 
wheel  barrows,  and  about  5,000  feet  of  light 
rails  and  miscellaneous  tools.  We  will  sell  the 
entire  plant,  whole,  or  in  part.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  if  you  need  anything  in  the  above 
line  and  we  will  give  you  low  prices.  Address 
SCHOELLHOEN- ALBRECHT  MACHINE  CO., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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17  OR  SALE — A  splendidly  equipped  dry 
_  press  brick  plant  in  New  England.  An 
abundance  of  good  clay  and  excellent  rail¬ 
road  facilities,  and  large  market  within 
easy  reach.  A' good  opportunity  for  anyone 
desiring  interest  in  a  first-class  pressed 
brick  works.  For  terms  and  reasons  for 
selling,  etc.,  address 

4  3d  ALICE,  care  Clay-Worker. 


It  is  a  Fact 

That  the  most  extensive  line 
of  Fire  Brick  made  in  the 
West  is  made  at 

FCLTON,  MO. 

Fidelity  Fire  Brick  &  Fuel  Go. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:— 219  Washington  St. 


CHfl)m){  Brick  mould 

SANDING  riACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

rianager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.  N.  Y. 


FACTS. -i^** 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Patent  Brick 
Squaring  Device. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  favor.  Any 
brickmaker  running  a  pallet  system  yard 
can  appreciate  its  merits.  This  device  is 
used  to  square  face  of  brick  when  the 
mud  runs  soft.  A  good,  smart  boy  or 
man  can  square  20,000  brick  or  more  per 
day,  assuring  good  shape  in  kiln.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  on  the  market. 

For  further  information  address 

GARDNER  &  DODGE, 

Box  97.  Brightwood,  Mass. 


Solid  Traiu  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

‘■No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound  — arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger . 10:20  a.  m, 

No.  23  Passenger . 2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m, 

‘■Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
aud  PEORIA  ,for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Miin  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Something  New.  Looh  it  Up. 


ffewo 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan 


IMPROVE  your  fac- 
*  tories  by  getting 
the  [best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

Inquire  for  the 
VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  machin. 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip= 
tion  and  prices.  .  . 


The  TURNER,  VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO.. 


We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(IjOTJID’S  PATE1TT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( [accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel ,  mud ,  sewage 
matter ,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


5~HE:  C£>-79  &—WO 
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W.  S.  Ravenscroft, 

LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  Information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 
your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 


ttG.BAUEF5.5k 


DESIGNER 

/WOOD  ENGRAVER. 


CINCINNATI 


W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E.,  Ridway,  Penn. 


This  cut  shows  our 
double  die  machine, 
which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  simplest  and  best 
repress  on  the  market. 

It  is  no  experiment,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  use  over  two 
years  with  best  results. 
Will  do  same  work  as 
others  of  twice  the  size 
and  cost. 

For  particulars  address 


Central 

flachine 

Works, 

236  Abbey  Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENTRAL 


Brick  Repress 


Thg  “HJHX”  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Mnrrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


aiiiiiiiiiiiimliil 


*ANU  TACTURCD  BV  « 

FOHio  machines 

f^lDDLEPORT.O 


mzi 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  co., 

A.  yUFAOTVIlERB. 

We  manufacture  the  Qrant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress) 

Brick  nachlne,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  v  tv  /r  ;  j  _i  1  /~vu.  J  ^ 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J  1V1  ICICI  iOpOrt,  UiTlO 


SEWER  PIPE  GO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas, 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  stoneware.  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY:  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Ari 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  6:00  am  *  7:00 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2: 15 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:00 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and.T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  ti  >  j  1 » 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


Inillatia,  Decatur  &  Western 

RAILWAY. 

Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS;and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR.  SPRINQFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


LEAVE. 

Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.25  pm 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 

ARRIVE. 

Fast  Express .  3.30  am 

Accommodation  .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Uen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING, 

Architecture;  Mechanics;  Mechan¬ 
ical  Drawing;  Electricity;  Steam 
Engineering  (Stationary,  Marine, 
Locomotive);  Iron  Work;  Railroad 
Bridge  and  Municipal  Engineer¬ 
ing;  Plumbing;  Heating;  Mining; 

Prospecting;  English  Branches. 

Courses  begin  with  Arithmetic. 

Diplomas  Awarded.  The  Largest 
Technical  School  in  the  World. 

Send  for  free  circular,  stating  subject  you  wish 
to  study. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Scranton,  Pa. 


FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 


For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 


Muffled  Kilns  for  Terra  Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

WE  have  had  many  years  experience  in 
building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 

F.  HUNDT  &  CO., 

8oi  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


VANDUZEN  sj“M  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

SIZES. - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
$7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

102  to  108  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BRBB! 

To  Christian  Endeavors 

POCKET  GLIDE  l — >  /'“N  O  Tv  T 

.  .  .  aod  MAP  of  I — i  O  I  1  l 

The  Convention  City. 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Big 
Four  Route  have  issued  a  very  convenient 
and  attractive  Pocket  Guide  to  the  city  of 
Boston,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to 
all  members  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor  who  will  send  three 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  mailing  charges 
to  the  undersigned.  This  pocket  Guide 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
the  Society  who  contemplates  attending  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Convention,  as  it  shows 
the  location  of  all  depots,  hotels,  churches, 
institutions,  places  of  amusement,  prominent 
buildings,  street-car  lines,  etc.,  etc.  Write 
soon,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK. 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Big  Four  Route, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER. 


THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

—  _ INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


DRYING  BRICE  QUICK  AND  SAFELY. 


7  HOURS 


WELL  and  UNIFORMLY.  A  prominent  manufacturer  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  thus  speaks  of  recent  results.  Their  other  steam  pipe  dryer  taking 
36  hours  to  dry  the  same— Chambers  Machine  made  brick. 


INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY. 


E  EXHAUST  ONLY 

IOR  heating. 

No  “Back  Pressure.’’ 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stiff  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes ! ! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  may  he  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 


U.  S  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U-  8.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No  449,170. 

U.  8.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No  449,234. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


S.  C.  PHILLIPS.  AeeK.r„L.  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  IN.  J 


BUCK’S  NEW  CHflJVlPlO H 

^BricK  Mould  Sanding  Machine. 


Judge  Wallace’s  Decision. 

[COPY.] 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Southern 
District  of  New  Yrork. 
Addie  Newton  V  jn 

William  W.  Rider j  EquIty- 
This  cause  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  this  sixth  day  of 
April,  1895,  upon  argument  of 
demurer,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward  having  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Mosher  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and 
due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  It  is.  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  that  demurrer  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  complaint  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  taxed. 

Wi.  J.  Wallace, 
Circuit  J  udge. 


’T'HIS  terminates  the  suit  on  patent  No.  301,087  which  Newton  has  so  extensively  advertised.  It 
*  was  defended  by  J.  A.  Buck  without  expense  to  Rider.  Any  interest  which  Newton  may 
have  had  in  this  patent  has  since  been  sold  at  receiver’s  sale,  April  30,  1895.  The  other  patents 
relating  to  this  machine  had  been  previously  sold  January  21,  1892,  at  a  similar  sale.  J.  A.  Buck 
now  owns  or  controlsall  patents  relating  to  this  machine,  and  the  trade  is  warned  that  so-called 
“Champion’’  machines  made  by  other  parties  are  infringements  upon  these  patents. 

J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  Colioes,  N.  Y, 


<gj^5 
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ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Coble  and  Sp  till  Chains. 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOR  B  A  NOLI  NO  MATERIAL  OF  ALL  BINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

IWIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

For  long  m  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFC  CO.  Washington  St,  N.  Y. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Send  for  Catalogue. 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 

-a"*-  B-  — 


i 


MONON  ROUTE 


^^TTbulSVILtt.NEWAlBANYaCHICAlolTjS^ 

the  SHORT  LINE  to 


flore  Than  1,000  Now  Stand  as 


'Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
ddress, 


E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  0.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt.  I 
Harietta,  Pa.  J 


(Uenca,  ill.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


Patented  April  13,  1885,  June  12 
Nc 


1891. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  machines, 
PUGMILLS,  IMPRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWSJ&UCKS, 

. engines  and  Boilers, . 

C0/v\PLETEBRICI\0RT  I FB  OUTf  ITS 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

UUHST  Rfit)  flOSTH&UHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vest!  billed  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


SPECIAL  RATES 

VIA  THE 

BIG  FOUR 
^ROUTE 

Will  be  Named  for  the  Following  Meetings: 

National  convention  Knigiits  oi  si.  Jonn. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  June  22  and  23. 

International  Conference  Epwortn  Leagoe. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  June  27-30. 

National  Educational  Association, 

Denver,  July  5-12. 

National  Young  Peopie'sinion. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  10-14. 

United  Society  Christian  Endeavor, 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  10-14. 

Baptist  Young  People’s  union. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  18-21. 

Knigiits  Templar  Triennial  conclave. 

Boston,  Mass  ,  August  26-30. 

c.  a.  b.  National  Encampment, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  September  10-11. 

K.  of  P.  Conclave, 

Minneapolis,  September. 

Write  nearest  agent  “Big  Four  Route”  for 
I  routes,  rates,  and  full  particulars. 


E.  O.  McCormick,  D.  B.  Hartin, 

t  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.  Oen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt- 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  ana  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y 


TO  TEACHERS. 


The  Yandalia  Line  is  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  to  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the 
National  Educational  meeting  in  July. 
See  that  your  tickets  read  via  this  line. 


fl.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Glazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  In  stock  in  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St..  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  80*Incb 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINE? 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

/■•''Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Single  8*  Duplex  Pumps. 

/\orizo/1tal  and  Vertical  Puyvpy 

<S(  Workmans  I)  ip. 

Prizes  Reduced  Jend/or  Catalogue. 


KELLS 


&  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  'Tile  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2^  up  to  10  inches. 

*®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc. ,  address 

KELLS  <fc  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FABKHILL, 


1  Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


jiii  in  in  n  n  mini  i  ie. 


*KHT/  -*1895*-  ^lOO0-0 

8  Beautiful  Models 

Victor  5kwes 


Handsome 
Cata  log 
Free 


$I00°T 


Victor 
Pad  Calendar 
I  (YHn  stamps 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Denver. 


PACIFIC  coast: 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 


4l00» 


Portland. 
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0  Jew  pm 

UP  TO  DATE.  *~r~~ 


ORIOI^AH  Ifi  DESIGN. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


ARE  YOD  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  If  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

COAL  FIELDS  apd  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


nninif  mnin  no  £Lki5d<,srd£d 

Dtllulv  IIIUULUD.  d 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  sizes 
desired. 


6 1 Brick!  Hand 'Mold  6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


For  full  Information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


z  to‘:l  wanting  industries 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  hear  Investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


I*aTA  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 

A°DliESS'  D.  J.  C.  Arnold. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


••• 


New  London,  Ohio 


/^CINCINNATI- 

Indianapolis  ,0o  ^on  ,0o  - 

k-jr  -  Cmc>  P**  To^  DETRoiy 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 


Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  andPalaoe 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI  w>r 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phil  a 
delphla  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tiokets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Paae.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Front  ok  pressed  brick  hhd  vitrified 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 


The  Caldwell 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


STREET- PKIIIRO  BRICK. 


and  Best  in 

Patent  Kiln. 


J.  K.  C-A UD WBLL,  319  Hennepin  Ave„  Minneapolis,  Minn , 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 

“Built  From  the  Ground  Up •" 

We  make  a  speciatly  of  extra  heavy  stiff  clay  Brick  Machines,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulators,  Pug  Mills,  Dis= 
integrators  and  all  brickyard  appliances,  including  our  New  Percussion  Screens,  the  latest  and  best  device  for  screen¬ 
ing  clays,  limes,  cements,  etc.,  etc.  If  you  are  using  a  dry  press  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  one. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Estimates  on  complete  plants  furnished  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly. 

Drake’s  Standard  Machine  Works, c  T  proprieior, 

298  and  300  Jackson  Boulevard,  GhicagO,  Ill. 


Haigh’s  New 

System  of 
Continuous  kiln, 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF 
BRICK.  RESULTS  are  the  HIGH- 
EST  TESTS  of  MERIT.  . 

For  further  particulars  address,  or  better  still, 
come  and  test  it  for  yourself. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  having  been  using  a  continuous  kiln  for  almost 
two  years,  and  can  say  of  Haigh’s  system  of  firing  that  be' 
fore  we  adopted  it,  we  got  only  45  per  cent,  of  No.  1  paving 
brick,  while  with  his  method  we  secure  almost  80  per  cent, 
and  have  every  reason  to  think  we  shall  Increase  this  per 
cent,  besides  we  find  the  burning  more  rapid  and  simple. 

THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

C.  T.  Willard,  Sec. 


!!•  IIA.IGH,  Galesburg,  Ill.Q 


The  New  South  XX. 


THE  )EW  SOOTH 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  New  South  X 
and  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 
Et  c.  _ 

Extraot  fpom  Col.  J.  C.  Stfibling’s  Lietten  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4th,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  <&  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 


vour  X  Machine  with  «  «  h  ^  ^  square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  Wemakeon 

a*  one  could  wish  h'  P'  g,ne  from  14’000  to  ^'O00  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  ti 

J.  C.  STRIBLING. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


_J,  C.  8TEBL.G;  Sc  SON,  Statesville,;?*.  C 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BBTTBR  AND  CHBARBR  THAN  CAST  IRON. 


HANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  Ball=Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Workkr.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


C  IT  r  MCV  CHAIN  BELTING 
1  .  11.  1V1  L,  1  ENGINEERING  WORKS, 

.  .  APPROVED  "PLIANCES  FOR  .  . 

Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Power 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 


Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CORNELL. 

Nos.  1,819,  1*821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


*»'8eud  for  Circular  and  Prioe-LM. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 

mart  requires  lees  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  ecu  t  cm 
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BRICK  MOULD  LINERS 


YOU  are  standing-  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO’S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Branch-CrooKes  Saw  Co. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Write  to  J.  F.  MOCK,  successor  to  MOCK  BROS,  for  catalogue  of  the 


FOR 

HANDLING 

BRICKS. 


TDe  m  nut  met  am  Pallet  system 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Brick  from  Machine  to  Dryer  or  Yard  and  from  same  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVEK  TIME.  IX  SAVES  I.ABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK.  (MONEY.) 


What  Users  say  o  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Ik 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation, after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system.  We  And  thatit 
Is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  that  it 
handles  the  brick 
more  safely  and 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  Is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter, 
system  for  any  consideration.” 


I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old 


I  AM  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
5  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
either  steam  or  out  of  door  drying,  and  so- 
llcit  correspondence  from  those  desiring 
further  information  relative  to  my  system 
of  making,  handling  and  drying  brick. 

JAMES  F.  MOCK,  Muncie,  Ind. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


iNo.  4  cutting;  table-machine-screw  elevator— granulator. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


o£>-rt s'-'Wro 
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Steflinaifs  Foundry  &  Mine  Works, 

Aurora,  Ind. 


STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


•^THE  STANDARD  BRICK  MACHINES*** 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


RICK  CARS. 


IN  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
*  another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  the  following  brickmakers: 


F.  H.  Eggers, 

C.  Q.  Barkwell, 
Standard  Brick  Co., 
Peter  Cullen, 
Collinwood  Brick  Co, 
Cleveland  Brick  Co., 
Canadian  Copper  Co., 
George  Gyun, 
Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 


Write  them,  Then  us. 


Stylk 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


I 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricK  Machine. 


Ross=Keller  Brick  Hachine  Co., 

Room  207  Laclede  Building,  St.  Lotlis,  flo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

fi^For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day. 

Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 


Zwermann.  Bargar  &  Co 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 

THE  NEPLUSULTFA  KILN 

Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc. 

THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  intermittently, 
as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each  individual  kiln 
can  be  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series, and  each  with  the  chimney, — the  flues  connecting 

the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a 
comparatively  simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the 
heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next  ad¬ 
jacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but  the  same  also  operate'’ 
at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of 
35  per  cent,  fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 


Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Continuous  Kiln. 

{Ring  overi[System.) 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  IN  U.  S. 

This  kiln  is  far  superior  to  all  other  kilns  of  the 
ring  oven  system,  for  the  production  of  brick,  lime, 
cement, etc., in  large  masses, and  at  the  same  time  of  good 
quality.  All  kilns  (ring  ovens)  of  the  present  period 
make  it  necessary  for  a  chimney  to  be  built  in  the  centre, 
while  with  our  system,  one  chimney  will  do  service 
for  two  kilns.  This  kiln  occupies  four-fifths  of  the 
space,  consumes  less  coal,  and  requires  20  per  cent,  less 
building  material,  than  either  Hoflman’s  kiln,  or 
others.  There  are  nineteen  chambers  to  each  kiln, 
with  a  yearly  product  of  7,000,000  bricks.  The  above 
mentioned  kilns  are  no  experiments;  both  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest  Portland 
cement,  and  brick  factories  in  Europe. 

For  sale,  or  royalties  given  on 

Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  best  paving  brick  having  been  manufactured  up 
to  the  present  date.  The  same  has  undergone  a  thor¬ 
ough  test  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its 
degree  of  hardness  according  to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.). 

This  brick  can  be  manufactured  with  any  ordlnarv 
clay.  Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


*  9 


5 


ZWERflANN,  BARGAR  &  CO.,  No  ,023  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  nd. 


X 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN^ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

_  _  _  _ 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  MENKRD,  ILL.. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED  -  KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  actual  burning 
of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I  claim 
it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnicn 
I  have  combined  all  the  points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and 
valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above  style  kilns. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EA8ILY  MANAGED 


The  above  cut  represents  Dp-Draft  Kiln,  being  a  furnace  kiln  well  con¬ 
structed  to  do  all  the  work  required  of  it.  Perfect  combustion  is  attained  in 
my  furnace.  The  gases  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  kiln  alike,  all  parts  be¬ 
ing  constantly  under  perfect  control  of  the  burner.  I  especially  recommend 
this  kiln  for  general  brickyard  use.  It  will  burn  brick  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
commonest  to  the  finest  face,  molded  and  ornamental,  all  having  perfect 
faces,  contaj  ning  no  streaked  or  flashed  edges.  For  the  Baving  of  fuel  and 
money  it  is  unexcelled.  I  kindly  refer  you  to  the  testimonials  below,  and 
ask  your  correspondence  with  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the  kilns. 


of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that 
the  heat  can  be  utilized  to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given 
especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and 
all  grades  of  Building  Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than 
any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


TE3TI2s^L02nTI^XjS. 


Office  of  J.  A.  Daly,  Brick  Manufacturer  and  Contractor.  ) 

Nevada,  Mo.,  July  17, 1892.  j 

H.  REPPELL,  Esq.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 

Dear  Sir:  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  new  kiln  opened  up  to-day.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  pleased  man  you  ever  saw.  I  know  I  have  got  the  only  “kiln 
of  brick”  I  ever  had.  I  got  one  eye  out  this  evening.  The  kiln  shows  up  good, 
hard,  red  brick*  from  bottom  to  top.  Eye-hricks  all  whole.  I  have  the  second 
kiln  about  built,  and  I  intend  to  order  the  fire-brick  for  the  third  one  to-mor¬ 
row.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Cote  Brilliant  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Office,  5,218  St.  Louis  Ave.  1 
„  ■  „  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18, 1892.  J 

Mr.  LOUIS  H.  REPPELL,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I  delayed  writing  you  until  we  had  examined  this  kiln,  which 
we  are  now  emptying.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied,  well  satisfied,  with 
your  kiln.  It  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory.  We  shall  be  pleased  at  all 
times  to  have  you  refer  your  customers  to  us,  and  we  promise  you  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  your  kiln  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands.  Yours  very  truly, 

COTE  BRILLIANT  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

M.  J.  Reily,  Superintendent. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 

LOUIS  H.  REPPELL, 

1,913  Indiana  Ave.  +  KA.NSA.S  CITY,  MO. 
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c trow'd 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

- i©K©^'S*''S5<S*'©* - 


The  New  York  Steam  Co. 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1893. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.,  1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circmnstances — our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  steam  bath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us.  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  TIME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  *4  Inch  8  p*-  ^ 

- ^xSx©5<S>iS>JS5 - 

flanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 


YOUNGRENS 


CONTINUOUS 

•  •  KILN** 


HAS  PROVED 


An  Unparallel  Success.... 

....Wherever  It  Has  Been  Tried. 


I 


E  EVERY  Brlckmaker,  that  feels  the  necessity  of  improving  his  pres- 
sent  system  of  burning,  would  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  Investing  money  in  an  enterprise  full  of  uncertainties 
and  contingencies.  The  wide-awake  managers  of  this  firm  have  for 
some  time  past  been  investigating  the  continuous  system  of  brick  burn¬ 
ing,  and,  being  determined  to  get  the  “best,  or  non-at  all,”  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  examining  the  various  kilns  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice  and  have  also  had  samples  of  their  own  brick  burned  in  them  to 
determine  the  relative -value  and  efficiency  of  the  kilns,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  correspondence. 


Samuel  Ross,  President.  John  Miller,  Treas  and  Man. 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 


It  works  Equally  as  Well  in  the  Sunny  South  as 

in  the  Far  West. 


Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W. 

10th  and  F.  Streets,  N.  W. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
Kinds  of  brick. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25, 1894. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Oa., 

Dear  Sir— We  accept  your  terms  on  kiln  and  desire  to  have  you 
commence  the  construction  of  one  16  chamber  open  top  kiln  for  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  Investigating  several  continuous  kilns  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  In  yours,  as  you  gave  us  the  best  burned  brick,  both  dry 
pressed  and  stlflf-mud,  we  ever  saw  burned. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  you  burned  for  us  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  su¬ 
perior  both  In  color  and  hardness  to  any  we  have  ever  been  able  to  bum 
In  our  down-draft  kiln,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  have  the  best 
kiln  In  the  market.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brtck  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

By  Jno.  Miller,  Treas. 

This  kiln  is  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  In  the  spring,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Brlckmakers  visiting  the  National  Capital  during  the  coming  season  to 
call  and  examine  this  kiln  In  operation. 

For  further  particulars,  estimate, 
cost,  etc.,  Call  on,  or  address 


W.  E.  McCOY,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10th,  1894. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  L  Youngren,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  built  and  tested  an  eighteen  chamber  open  top  continuous  Kiln, 
which  proved  a  success.  He  having  far  exceeded  his  guarantees  In  re¬ 
gards  to  quantity  of  fuel  necessary.  He  burned  six  chambers,  contain¬ 
ing  180,000  brick,  with  150  lbs1  of  slack  coal  per  thousand  brick:;  over  95 
per  cent,  being  hard.  In  this  same  test  was  probably  20,000  press  brick, 
burned  quite  as  well  as  It  would  have  been  possible  In  any  kiln;  they 
were  No.  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  kiln  superior  to  his  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  Respectfully,  W.  E.  McCoy. 

These  open  top  continuous  kilns  which  I  now  construct  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  superior  to  any  arched  kilns,  embody  new  and  peculiar  features 
to  which  is  due  the  unparallel  success  of  the  kilns  on  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Aside  from  this  the  open  top  kiln  Is  of  very  moderate  cost  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  times  the  durability  of  any  arched  kiln.  It  affords  very 
material  advantages  over  arched  kilns  In  the  setting  and  emptying,  etc., 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

(Formerly  of 
Oakland,  Cal  ) 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  451  N.  St.,  SOUdiweSt,  Washington,  D.  C 
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VVE  have  a  number  of  5,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
v  *  we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Nolan, 


WE  have  six  ot  these  Machines 
for  horse-power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


CEND  for  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
^  grator  made. 


Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


Brick  Machinery 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


^  Clay  mills. 

Steam  Sewer  Pipe  Press, 

DRY  &  WET  PANS,  DIES,  CLAY  BLOCKERS 
Potters’  Wheels  and 
Machinery  of  all  kinds 


PROMPT  ATTENTION 
DISPATCH  GIVEN 
ORDERS 
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WlIiLilAlVtS’ 


CLiflYttlORRlRG 

^^JVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 

All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C*  rushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Tkrpp  Ci7pq 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Coupling’s. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’ Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


M  F  WILLIAMS  (f  CO..  2705  and  2707  N  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-m  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago, [ about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1J  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (£  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m-sn 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


003  West  Center  Street. 
MARION.  -  .  .  OHIO. 


8TYLI  G — %  YD 
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We  Make  a  Specialty  of 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans. 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


In  Slock—  -  ■ 

One  1%  yd.  Marlon  Steam  Shovel. 
One  1%  yd.  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One%yd.  LtttleGiant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlilis  Sons.  Allegheny.  Pa 


YOU  WHNT 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all  round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse  power, 
at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the  times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over  1,000  in  use 
all  over  the  country. 

•  Li ATEST  HVlPf^O VED  -|£- 

BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shefting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue  just  out,  giving  full  information. 

The  Monarch  Machine  will  be  in  operation  at  Cleveland  during  the  coming  Convention,  and 
we  invite  all  parties  interested,  to  witness  its  work  while  there. 


Fletcher  &  Thomas, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 4 


S.  if.  Pletcher,  Successor 
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C£>-rt£/'-WO&l7<.£:&L 


JiBUXBUU  I|VlPf^OVED  CLiflV  PULVERIZER 


Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  ONIYEBS0L  jfflLL  CO., 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building. 
36  Cortland  and  31  Dey  Streets 


;  New  TorK.D.S.fl. 


For  Burt.  Tile,  How  Blocks, 


#  ETC. 


“ELI,”  Capacity  75,000  Brick  or  over  in  10 
hours. 

“ELI,  Jr.,”  Capacity  35,000  Brick  or  over 
in  10  hours. 

“LITTLE  ELI,”  Capacity  20,000  Brick  or 
over  in  10  hours. 

Capacity  in  3-in.  Tile,  h  the  above  amount. 


For  catalogue,  prices,  terms, 
etc.,  address  the  manufacturers, 


niCHIGAN  BRICK 
AND  tii  f  ^ 

MACHINE  CO., 

MORENCI,  MICH. 


Manufactured  in  Three  Sizes 
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¥  G£>-rt 


Clay  Preparing  Machinery. 


PA  TENTED  A  UG  U8T  27,  1888. 


DISINTEGRATORS  |  GRANULATORS  |  PUG  MILLS 

Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M  *  Having  capacity  from  20  to  125  M  ?  Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M 
brick  per  day . brick  per  day . |  brick  per  day . 

The  Largest,  Best  and  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Glayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  in  the  United  States . 


ICQ 


o  TQ 


+L  I F  you  have  a  hard,  lumpy  clay  which  is  troublesome  and  hard  to  temper,  or  contains  stone, 
1  a  Potts  Disintegrator  and  Pug  Mill  will  overcome  your  trouble.  It  will  put  the 
clay  in  better  condition  for  making  brick  or  tile,  than  any  process  known  to  the  art;  as  well  as 
make  a  large  saving  in  first  cost  of  production. 


TRY  ONE,  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  IT  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 


Every  machine  shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it.  Considering 
the  quality  of  machinery,  the  prices  are  lower  than  any. 


ALL  DISINTEGRATORS  OF  THE  ABOVE  DISCRETION  ARE  INFRINGEMENTS. 


For  Prices  and  Terms  write 

C.  &,  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Here  We  are  Again  With  — . — 

SOMETHING  NEW, 

- .  But  Look  out  for  Our  Page  next  Month. 


The  “CENTENNIAL”  PATTERN  DOUBLE  AUGER  HOLLOW  BLOCK  AND  TILE  MACHINE. 


All  the  objections  to  this  style  of  machine  are  removed  in  this  latest  construction  of 
Frey’s.  No  box  in  the  clay.  No  back  thrust  collars  in  the  hopper.  Two  bearings  out¬ 
side  for  main  shaft.  Both  shafts  have  back  thrust  collars  and  thrust  plates  besides. 
Weighs  very  heavy.  Simplified  Gears.  Large  capacity.  Less  lamination  for  brick 
than  any  other  machine. 


COMBINED  BRICK,  TILE  AND  PUG  MILL  MACHINE. 


Here  we  have  a  rare  combination.  No  elevated  pug-mill  and  only  one  belt  for  driv¬ 
ing  both.  Cheap,  substantial  and  effective.  Remember  we  make  the  greatest  variety  of 
brick,  tile  and  pottery  machinery.  Write,  or  come  and  see  us. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  -  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine. 


In  1892 

John  R.  Boice,  a  leading  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  purchased 

a  Penfield  Upright  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

In  1895. 

In  a  recent  letter  regarding  this 
machine  he  says:  “It  is  first  class  in 
every  respect.  Do  not  know  of  any 
soft  mud  machine  that  is  doing  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  my  “Penfield.”  Be¬ 
fore  buying  the  present  machinery 
I  carefully  investigated  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  not  from  catalogues  but  in 
actual  work,  and  decided  on  the 
Penfield  and  have  never  regretted 
doing  so.” 

Follow 
FI  is  Example, 

And  you  will  not  regret  it.  Send 
for  details  of  this  machine. 


HenfitSrfl  Automatic  Steam  Press. 


The  Patent 

Valve 

Movement 

Of  the  Penfield  Steam  Press  auto¬ 
matically  regulates  the  movements 
of  the  press,  withdrawing  the  plun¬ 
ger  after  each  plunge  and  then  hold¬ 
ing  the  plunger  at  the  end  of  the 
back  stroke  for  a  few  seconds,  until 
the  clay  cylinder  receives  another 
charge  of  clay.  It  then  admits  steam 
to  the  cylinder,  and  another  plunge 
is  made.  This  is  something  never 
before  accomplished  in  either  hori¬ 
zontal  or  vertical  steam  presses,  and 
is  a  valuable  feature,  saving  time 
and  attention. 

Manufacturers  of  hollow  ware, 
fireproofing,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  machine  fully. 

Send  for  details. 


Penfield  No.  4  Double  Die  Repress. 


The  Penfield 

Double  Die 

Repress 

Presses  each  brick  independently 
of  the  other.  The  springs  are  in  the 
crosshead,  directly  above  the  dies; 
consequently,  the  crosshead  is  al¬ 
ways  square  with  the  dies,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  one  brick  or  two  are 
pressed  at  a  time,  or  whether  one 
brick  be  thicker  than  the  other. 
The  “Penfield”  never  turns  out 
wedging  brick  such  as  are  frequent¬ 
ly  produced  by  presses  with  springs 
on  the  connections,  allowing  the 
crosshead  to  tilt  down  on  one  end  if 
two  brick  of  unequal  thickness  are 
fed  into  the  press,  or  if  only  one 
brick  is  pressed  at  a  time. 

Penfield  Represses  have  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

- • - 

CUTS  of  the  Penfield  2-Mold  Dry 
X  Press  now  ready.  If  interested,  send 
for  one. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 


PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 
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CLAY-WORKING  MACHINERY 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


PUG  MILLS 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 


DRY  PANS,  WET  PANS,  ETC. 
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STANDARD  DRY  GRINDING  PANS,  >$h£ 

STANDARD  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 

REVOLVING  AND  STATIONARY. 

IRON  AND  WOOD  FRAMES.  OVER  AND  UNDERGEAR. 

Fisher  Engine.  Foundry  and  Machine  Worlds. 

Established  1857.  WM.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

23d,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets,  PITTSBURGH,  PH. 


FOR  FIRE  CLAY,  SHALE,  GRAVEL,  LIMESTONE,  LIME,  SAND,  CEMENT. 
FERTILIZERS,  BUILDING  BRICK,  PAVING  BRICK,  FIRE  BRICK,  STEEL  WORKS, 

GLASS  WORKS,  PAINT  WORKS,  ETC. 


\//s7m 
I  '////  A 
IX/////J 
V////// 


We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter;  also  Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  floulds. 

Roll  liathes,  Shears,  Engines  and  Special  Machinery. 

When  writing  for  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  Haterial  to  be  ground  and  capacity  required. 
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OLTR  SPEGIJLIsTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


>  g 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINECO., 


Galesburg,  III., 
U.  S.  A. 


tc/c ye 
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In  Baltimore,  ]Vld., 


The  splendid  work  of  the  Martin  Machines,  fit  up  similar  to  the  illus¬ 
tration,  can  be  seen  on  the  yards  of 


Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Creager, 

“  Foss  &  flohr, 

“  Classen  &  Co., 

“  Cromwell  Bros., 

“  Aug.  Wehr  &  Son, 

“  W.  W.  Dashields  &  Son, 


The  Druid  Brick  Co., 

Messrs.  John  A  Knecht  &  Son, 
“  W.  H.  Perot  &  Son, 
The  Calvert  Brick  Co., 

“  Maryland  Brick  Co., 
Hessrs.  D.  Donnelly  &  Son, 


If  you  want  a  sample  of  their  work,  write  us.  We  shall  take  pleasure 
in  furnishing  same,  as  well  as  detail  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  on  any 
kind  of  an  outfit  required . 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

(INCORPORATED.) 


LANCASTER.  PENN 
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THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


rue  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  HtocWne. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3% 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  i Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


POUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 


3~HE: 
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A  Mew  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDERSON 


OUR  latest  and  most  complete’combination^of  Brick*Machine,'Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator(for  the  price’of’one Machine. 

No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 


This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that 
shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before 
making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any 
other  Machine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a 
visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20, 1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  aflords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  sea¬ 
son  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and 
operated  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
superior  to  any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weath¬ 
er  of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  all  stones,  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend 
with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Prlvett,  Man. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SflALL  1 1LE. 


TIE  «  FOUNDBY  S  WHINE  WHS,  -  -  Anderson,  Indiana. 
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YOU  OAKT^T  MISS  IT 

. WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  A . 

POTTS  KVA  MACHINE 

They  Do  All  Claimed  For  Thern^^ 

You  Take  No  Chances  of  an  Experiment. 


They  have  no  equal 
for  making  Brick  which 
have  Clean,  Sharp  Cor= 
ners  and  Smoothe 
Surfaces. 


Wood  Pug  Mill. 


Iron  Frame  Pug  Mill. 


They  are  the  only  machines  which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without 
the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

They  are  Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable.  Every  machine  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 


ITould  Sanders, 

Which  have  no  equal  for  sanding  the  moulds, 
no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 
They  do  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  claimed  for  them. 


i 

: 


Pug  Mills, 

Any  kind  and  capacity  desired. 


{Granulators, 

f  From  25  to  150  M.  Brick  capacity.  For 

f  strength  and  durability  they  have  no  equal. 


For  terms  and  prices  of  anything  needed  on  the  brick  yard  write 


C.  is  A.  POTTS  is  CO .  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

HEISER  &  CO.,  Imftttinn  of  CL0YWOBKIHG  mHCHINERY.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  “ChEVEhAND" 
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Th®  “PLYMOUTH-’ 


— • — 

Write  for  Interior  View 

...  of  this  Double  Pugger. 


The  “HUnnER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  flachine. 


Automatic  Table  for  Tile  2l  to  8-inch  and  hollow  Blocks. 


Board  Delivery  Side=Cut  Table. 


Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table. 


Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Fate= 
Gunsaullus  Co., 

PLYMOUTH, 


Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 


Automatic  Side=Cut  Brick  Table 
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Auger  Brick  flachine. 


c 

Bride  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 


3 

Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 

Bis  in  tegra  tors  • 

- • 


-Circulars  Free.- 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MEG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


J 
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fl  FEW  IWEMBERS 

...OF  OUR  FWLiY. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  nachine  with  Crusher  Combined. 


^CHLION,  OHIO.**- 


AUTOMATIC HtUICK  CUTTER  with  SANDER  ATTACHED. 
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STONE  EXTRACTING  CLAY  CRUSHER. 


Manufactured  by 


H.  Brewer  &  Co 

Tecumseh.  Mich. 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


NEW  TILE  TABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  Hake  Money. 


SPECIAL  BUCYRUS  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING jBELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


4-Mould  SEfll-PLASTIC  BRICK  PRESS. 
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DRY  and  WET  PANS. 
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THE  FREY=SH ECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 
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CLkAY^v 

DISI^TEG^ATO^S 

.  .  .  op . .  . 

SUPERIOR 

CONSTRUCTION. 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  Hachines,  with  .... 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 


CLA Y  ORAN ULA TO R vS  and  MIXING  MACHINES, 

HORIZONTAL  and  YBRTICAL  RUG  MILLS, 

BLBVATORS,  CONVBYORS,  KILN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  cm  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker, 
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DRYER  CARS. 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


4 

The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 

A 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO.. 

Fifty«Seeond  St.,  Belom  Iianeastet*  five., 


•  • 


PHILHDELPHIK,  PENN. 
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If  You  Want  to  Buy 


A  thoroughly  reliable,  honestly  built,  extra  heavy  ma¬ 
chine  of  great  strength,  that  has  stood  every  test 
successfully.  ........ 


Do  Not  Forget 


That  we  aim  to  Produce  that  class  only,  having  often 
refused  orders  for  “Cheaper”  work.  Therefore 

New  Haven”  Brick  Machinery 

Has  Become  a  Standard  for  Excellence  and  has  won 
the  Approval  of  all  Practical  Brickmakers  who  have 
seen  it.  .  . . 


44 


Remember  Also 


That  we  aim  to  please  each  patron,  which  means  that 
we  will  work  for  your  best  interests  every  time  you 
Buy  of  us.  ....... 


Inquiries  and  Orders  Solicited. 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

HEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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WONDER  MACHINERY. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automactic  Brick 
Cutter  and  Sander;  Capacity,  25,000  brick  per  day. 


No.  1  Granulating  Pug  Mill;  Daily  capacity,  75  to  100  M. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Hill,  Single  Geared.  25,000  Brick 
Daily  Capacity. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Hachine  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity,  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4=inch  (and  others  in 
proportion)  per  day.  Hakes 
from  3  to  15-inch. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace 

t^senil  tor  No.  K  Catalogue  far  further  particulars. 


Manufacturing  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  INU. 


June,  1895. 


c  Zt  7]  t/  ^  y<*  /~  1/Z 


Vol.  XXIII,  No.  6. 


It  means  that  Brick  made  of  tender  clay  can  be  successfully  dried  with  our  system  in  24  HOURS. 


W  G  BUSH. 


f.  L.  HERBERT. 


W.  C.  BUSH. 


W.  G.  BUSH  &  CO 

BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CENTRAL  OFFICE:  413  UNION  STREET. 

Telephone  No,  34. 

YARD-  BURNS  AVENUE. 

TELBPHONI  13. 

YARD:  FIRST  ST.,  EAST  NASHVILLE. 

tkl"honi  999  Nashville,  TennapI.  17,  1895. 

The  Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen: - 

In  reply  to  yours  oi  the  11th,  we  will  say  that 
we  are  well  pleased  with  the  iron  Clad* Dryer.  We  make  and  dry 
40,000  brick  per  day  with  a  5  tunnel  dryer.  Our  brick  are  hard 
to  dry  being  easy  to  check.  Their  size  when  green  is  8  5/8 

by  4  l/8  by  2  l/2  inches. 

We  believe  this  dryer  is  constructed  throughout  on  the  best 
principle  of  any  we  have  ever  seen  and  our  experience  has  been 
such  that  if  we  were  to  put  in  another  dryer  it  would  be  the 
”  Iron  Clad" . 


Yours  respectfully, 


Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  cheerfully  furnished. 

WOliFF  DRYER  CO.,  358R“nSt  Chicago,  Ill. 


Table  of  Contents,  Pa ge  57. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


New  Self-Contained  DRY-PAN  Dispensing  with  Bottom  Step  Bearing  and  Central  Foundation. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

171  South  Canal  Street.  See  ads.  on  pages  98  and  99. 
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Are  You  using  a  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine?  If  so,  you 

need  the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer. 


The  Arnold  Clay  Steamer 


IS  THE  Original  Steamer  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
patented  process  of  preparing  clay,  by  the  use  of  steam,  for  the 
Dry  Press  Machine. 

We  manufacture  a  new 

Shaking*  Screen . 

Which  requires  less  space,  does  more  and  better  work  than  any  other 
screen,  and  is  fitted  with  reciprocal  springs  which  take  all  jar  off  building. 

The  Dryer  Cars . 

Of  our  manufacture  are  strong,  durable  and  light.  Made  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  with  superior  antufriction  rolls-bearings.  A  boy  can 
easily  handle  5,000  pounds  on  one  of  these  cars. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

Arnold  Manufacturing*  Co., 

-^aiPnuu..  -  CA  ISA  L  DOVER,  OHIO. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Pack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers , 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 

I* 

i  — - - - : — * ■. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 


Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich 
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CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Motion  Block,  Chicago. 


A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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WHITTAKER  FREES  BRICE  MACHINE, 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•*HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.*-- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

FHflFK  £>•  Cor.  LaSalle  &  Adams  St*.  Chicago. 


THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple,  Powerful,  Durable. 


Guaranteed  Against  Breakage  For 
5  YE0BS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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The  U.  S.  BRICK  PRESS 

••^l-Has  Yet  to  Make  a  Failure.!^* 


THE  REASON  IS  PLAIN.  K* 

It  employs  the  only  correct  principle 
of  pressing-  clay. 

First,  a  steady  and 
increasing  upper  pres¬ 
sure,  then  a  corres¬ 
ponding  adjustable 
lower  pressure,  under 
which  a  uniform  brick 
is  raised  to  the  table. 


We  supply  and  install  complete  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  of  all 
kinds,  and  solicit  correspondence  with  the  assurance  of  courteous,  prompt  and  painstak¬ 
ing  attention  to  all  inquiries. 


United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


OFFICE  AND  TESTING  ROOMS: 

73  West  Washington  Street. 


OSWALD  KUT8CHE,  Proprietor, 


CHICAGO,  ILL,. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

OLDEST. 

THE 

BEST. 

THE 

STANDARD. 


Complete  plants  constructed  and  all  machinery  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 


See  Cut  of  our  New  Screen  on  another  Page. 
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|-[ow  to  Purchase  a 


DRY  OR 

SEMI-DRY 


Brick  Press. 


THE  selection  of  a  Brick  Press  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  confidence  of  the  purchaser  as  to  the  ability  and  requirements 
^  of  a  Brick  Press  is  won  by  the  terms  and  guarantees  offered  by  the  salesman,  and  his  picturing  the  immense  profits  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  its  work;  many  obstructions  and  difficulties  are  thus  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  In  buying  a  press  or  any  other  clay¬ 
working  machinery:  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your 
own  material.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your  own  material,  and  running  on  a  speed  that  would  be 
profitable  manufacture,  just  as  you  would  have  it  work  while  at  your  own  yard,  irrespective  of  a  little  expenditure — All  clays  and 
shales  can  not  be  worked  profitable  on  a  dry  Press  Machine,  therefore  these  precautions  are  necessary. 


miillllHIlHji 
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Requisites  of  an  Up=to=Date  Dry  Press  Brick  Press. 


1.  The  construction  must  be  amply  strong  and  powerful  to  do  the 
work  in  an  efficient  way;  this  however  does  not  mean  a  monster  ma¬ 
chine  with  an  over-amount  of  material,  where  there  is  no  great  strain. 
The  heaviest  machines  areoften  lacking  material  just  where  it  is  needed. 

2.  The  adjustments  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  made  with 
the  least  labor  and  exertion,  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

3.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  all  parts  are  accessible  and 
that  the  oiling  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  moving  parts  shall  be  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  possible. 

5.  The  wearing  parts  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  wear  may  be 
taken  up  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  is  possible.  When  possi¬ 
ble,  split  bearingsare  preferable  to  bushings. 

6.  The  time  of  each  revolution  of  the  machine  or  of  the  entire  move¬ 
ments  shall  be  arranged  in  the  construction  to  give  the  most  possible 
time  to  pressure  on  the  Bricks,  the  discharge  after  being  pressed  and  the 
filling  of  the  moulds,  the  time  occupied  by  the  travel  of  plungers  away 
from  the  material  after  finished  may  be  thereby  diminished  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent. 


7.  The  mould  is  the  heart  of  a  Brick  Machine.  Moulds  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  cause  not  only  poor  material  but  a  great  strain  on  the  machine  in 
discharging  bricks  after  being  pressed.  The  construction  of  the  moulds 
shall  be  such  as  to  cause  as  little  a  costas  possible  by  regrinding,  and  an 
extra  set  shall  always  be  on  hand  to  provide  ample  time  for  regrinding 
without  stops  to  machine.  The  construction  should  be  so  that  by  regrind¬ 
ing  it  shall  not  in  the  least  change  the  size  of  the  Bricks,  and  it  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  least  possible  time  to  replace  mould  and  to  change  from  the 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  bricks  to  another. 

8.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  the  horse-power  required  to 
operate  the  press  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  wasted  energy. 

9.  The  press  shall  be  so  constructed  that  any  class  of  bricks  can  be 
manufactured  by  it  from  1%  inphes  to  4%  inches  thick,  bricks  pressed 
flat  or  on  edge,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  a  manufacturer. 

The  PROGRESS  BRICK  PRESS,  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  bricks  on  the  yards  of  the  Progress  Brick  Works, 
has  all  these  requisites.  Inspection  solicited. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Ross  Keller  Brick 


Machine. 


Ross=Keller  Brick  Hachine  Co., 

Room  207  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  flo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

86@"Kor  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day. 

Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 

1  has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 

in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 

It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 

mUlilRJKS’ 


CLiflYtttORRlRG 

^DVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  JacKeted 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C  rimhpr^ 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving;  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=52  M.  F.  WILLIAMS  £r  C«..  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 
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C L>-ri  WO  VI 


Qeo.  W.  Sharer, 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 

Constructing  Engineer, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 


COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


QEO.  W.  SHARER,  d,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OVED 


OFFICERS: 

David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  i 

Tarkio,  Mo. 

x  W.  F.  Rankin,  secy  and  treas, 

Tarkio,  Mo. 


Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Mound  City,  Mo.  ' 

d  TREAS,  J.  M.  WOLFE,  GEN’L  M’G’R, 

Tarkio.  Mo. 


PATENTS : 


N2  47 ?.993  ,  JUNE  2$.  1892-  -tTS 
N? 477,994,  JUNE. 2S.  1892  . 
N5487.174, NOV.  29.1892  . 

N?  491 ,037 ,  JAN  .31 . 1893 . 
N2 491 ,038 ,  JAN  .it  1893  • 


0. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producinga  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


+  YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER 
AND  A  PROFIT 


WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAOER 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


P  5XE:  C  ZS  & — IV  O  y  C  Zr 
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Brickmakers, 


Do  not  look  upon  Patent  Kiln  men  as 
enemies.  ...... 


-^After  Using  Our  Kiln  5  Years.^- 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  i8,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen: — I  intend  building  another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 

Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation.  — 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln. 

BOMB,  GA..,  U.  S.  A. 
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“Good  Things  to  Push  Along.” 


THE  above  cut  illustrates  our  new  DOUBLE  DECK  BRICK 
CAR  and  IMPROVED  TRANSFER  CAR.  These  cars  are 
constructed  of  the  very  best  material  and  on  principles  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  greatest  strength,  durability  and  ease  of 
management.  The  wheels  are  furnished  with  Antifriction 
Roller  Bearings,  making  the  cars  very  easy  to  “Push  Along.” 


INVESTIGATE  OUR  IMPROVED  BRICK  DRYERS. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 

DETROIT,  7A I O  H . 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  St.  NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  St.  LONDON,  ENG.,  70  Grace  Church  St. 
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Go  Bring  Me  Their 
Opinions  of  Success. 


-Julius  Caesar. 


WELL  here’s  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cassar  (and  Mr.  Brickmaker)  and  a  good  one  too. 

The  only  reason  we  dont  “bring”  on  more  at  a  time  is  because  space  in  this 
journal  is  too  valuable.  But  we  have  lots  of  ’em  and  will  tote  out  another  fine  one 
next  issue.  In  the  meantime  peruse  and  ponder  well,  the  following: 


The 

Standard 
Improved 
Brick  and 
Tile 
Drier 


f  I  BOKEsOVER,  2 

4  §  BAKE8  0VEIA  T 

4  |  ABU  1 


Vandalia  Fire  Brick  Company, 


Is  not  only  capable  of 
drying  perfectly,  real 
tender  clays — the  kind 
others  would  rather  4 
not  tackle,  but  is  also 
very  much  “in  it” 
when  it  comes  to 
rapid  drying  clays. 


: 

* 

* 

! 

! 

! 

* 

! 

* 


|  MANTEL  8  TILES. 

E  DRY  8  M  ILL  8  SLAV 
t  GROUND  S  SALG1NE 

d 

t  PROM  PT  8  ATTEBTIOi? 

^  <,/»■/•  \  jnAi  i.sre.uAL 
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ire  *  Brick 


.MANUFACTURERS  OF 

. 

*  U 


UPOLA  *  B 


LOCOMOTIVE  FURNACE  LININGS, ^ 

f-CPKCIAl  LV  ADAPTED  FOR  BLAST.  SMELTING  HEATING  AND  STEEL  FURNACES. 

-  VANDALIA  MO  .  May  27,  1895. 


Think  of  it, 

BRICK  DRIED  BONE 
DRY  IN  14  HOURS. 

That’s  a  record  hard  to 
beat. 

If  you  want  a  Drier  that 
is  capable  of  perfect  regu¬ 
lation,  one  that  is  the 
acme  of  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  and  withal 
one  that  is  distinctively 
“up  to  date”  in  every  fea¬ 
ture,  you’ll  not  miss  it  in 
buying  the 

“Standard.’’ 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. , 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentl  emon! 

Enoloeed  find  St.  Louis  Exchange  for  $688.75,  to  cover  laBt 
payment  due  on  Drier  shipped  to  us  March  28th.  Please  acknowledge 
receipt.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  we  are  pleased  with  the 
Drier,  would  aay  it  has  exceeded  by  far  our  expectations  and  your  guar¬ 
antee.  Instoad  of  drying  our  brick  in  24  hours,  as  you  agroed,  wo  find 
that  we  can  dry  them  thoroughly  in  14  hours.  However,  as  there  ie  noth¬ 

ing  to  be  gained  in  drying  thorn  so  rapidly,  we  reduced  the  temperature 
and  slowed  the  Drier  dewn  to  a  24  hour  basis.  We  are  drying  our  entire 
output-  20  M-  on  4-100  ft.  tracks,  every  day,  and  the  brick  are  taken 
from  the  Drier  bone  dry 

We  are  using  the  Raymond  stiff  mud  Machine.  We  put  up  the  building, 

de¬ 
installed  the  Apparatus  and  started  up  the  Drier  without  the  aid  of  an 

expert,  being  guided  solely  by  your  drawings  and  instructions;  this 

speak6  wall  for  its  simplicity  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  ie.frae 

from  compl icationas ,  as  you  claim. 

Your  arrangement  for  returning  the  condensed  water  to  boiler  is  the 
most  practical  and  conveniently  arranged  device  we  ever  saw;  it  is  indeed 
a  great  "fuel  saver".  Wa  are  much  pleased  with  the  entire  Equipment  and 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Drier  to  anyone  wanting  a  eafe,  econom¬ 
ical  and  rapid  means  of  preparing  their  product  for  the  burning  Kiln. 


Your  name  please,  and  we’ll 
send  you  our  Catalogue  and 
lots  of  Testimonials. 


Your 8  truly, 

We  guarantee  to  satisfy  you  on  all  points — Quality — Price— Terms. 

THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 


The  official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Pmv»' 


Vol.  XXIV. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

TERRA  COTTA  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Number  Three. 


IN  FAITHFULLY-MADE  and -vitrified  terra  cotta  we 
have  the  great  and  only  lasting  triumph  of  man  over 
natural  productions,  for  timber  will  rot,  stone,  even 
granite,  will  disintegrate,  iron  will  oxidize,  and  all  other  ma¬ 
terials  will  succumb  to  the  action  of  fire  and  other  destroying 
influences  of  the  elements;  but  properly  made  and  burned  terra 
cotta  will  pass  through  the  centuries  and  be  the  last  to  yield 
to  those  influences  to  which  all  natural  productions  must  give 
way,  the  material  being  not  only  absolutely  fireprooof,  but  also 
in  all  architectural  employments  practically  time-proof  and  in¬ 
destructible.  Bank  notes,  notes  of  hand,  deeds  of  property,  pri¬ 
vate  transactions,  public  records  and  many  things  of  this  charac¬ 


No.  1. 


ter  have  been  and  can  still  be  found  in  a  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  among  the  rains  of  that  great  city,  Babylon;  but  they  are 
not  in  the  shape  of  perishable  paper  or  parchment,  but  in  the 
enduring  terra  cotta.  The  best  history  of  Chaldea  comes  to 
us  in  this  shape.  There  is  something  in  these  tablets  of  clay 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  discredit.  They  seem  to  appeal  to 
our  practical  understanding,  and  the  tendency  to  doubt  them 
is  not  so  strong  as  with  some  modern-written  histories. 

We  have  had  modern  public  buildings  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  terra  cotta,  using  that  term  in  its  most  restricted 
sense  to  exclude  brickwork,  and  in  many  suck  instances  the 
style  and  treatment  adopted,  being  borrowed  from  mediaeval 
examples  in  Europe,  have  resulted  in  imitations  of  stone  archi¬ 
tecture.  We  have  had  all  the  boldly  undercut  moldings  and 
foliated  ornament  proper  to  mediaeval  stonework.  With  regard 
to  such  achievements,  no  one  will  quarrel  with  the  result  who 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1895. 


PEDIMENT  OVER  SECOND  STORY  WINDOW,  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON.  Blackall  &  Newton,  Architects. 

Executed  by  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
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sympathizes  with  the  aim  of  the  architect,  though  whether 
that  aim  is  artistically  justifiable  is  quite  another  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  other  modern  buildings  in 
which  the  masses  have  been  executed  in  brick  and  the  bold 
projections  in  stone,  while  terra  cotta  has  been  reserved  for 
ornamental  paneliugs,  friezes,  protective  casings  to  iron  stan¬ 
chions  and  girders,  and  such  other  necessary  purposes.  We 
cannot  but  feed  that  in  examples  of  this  latter  kind  that  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  applied  in  a  more  legitimate  way,  and  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  development  of  a  villa  style,  in  which  terra 
cotta  veneer  will  be  applied  as  it  was  by  the  Greeks. 

Comparing  the  Renaissance  and  the  Greek  modes  of  treating 
unglazed  terra  cotta,  we  find  that  they  present  a  difference 
more  essential  than  mere  difference  of  style.  In  the  former 
the  whole  effort  of  the  designer  is  concentrated  upon  the  form, 
tlie  color  being  accidental  to  the  material.  In  the  latter  the 
form  is  simplified,  the  effort  principally  depending  upon  col¬ 
ored  surface  decoration.  There  is  yet  a  third  treatment  which 
awaits  development,  and  which  would  enable  terra  cotta  to  be 
applied  in  a  mode  similar  to  that  adopted  in  dealing  with 
marbles  of  various  colors.  We  can  obtain  varieties  of  color  in 
the  mass  which  are  more  enduring  than  any  surface  coloring. 
We  have  at  our  disposal  the  dark  red  and  the  cream-colored 
material,  and  we  can  obtain  other  varieties  by  mixing  color¬ 
ing  matters  with  the  clay.  We  have  seen  what  brilliant  con¬ 
trasts  of  color  can  be  produced  in  ceramic  mosaic,  and  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  colored  terra  cotta  will  be  manufactured 


All  colors  that  naturally  result  from  the  mixtures  and  com¬ 
binations  of  the  clays  are  allowable,  but  there  should  be  no 
effort  to  imitate  other  substances,  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ures  which  arise  from  the  use  of  terra  cotta  in  architecture 
is  the  satisfaction  engendered  by  the  simple  metit  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  ease  and  economy  with  which  terra  cotta  can  be  molded 
into  ornamental  designs  for  mantels  or  finishings  for  fire¬ 
places,  as  well  as  for  finishings  for  chimney  shafts,  have  stim¬ 
ulated  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of  designs  for  these 
purposes,  and  especially  for  the  latter.  The  chimney  caps 
produced  in  terra  cotta  are  of  all  suitable  shapes  and  sizes; 
they  are  made  with  open  as  well  as  with  protected  tops.  The 
stereotyped  designs  are  often  good,  but  they  just  as  often  show 
great  poverty  of  ideas  as  regards  proportion  and  ornamentation 
of  the  parts.  The  designs  for  cliimney-shaft  finishings  vary 
from  a  small  cap  with  a  low  base  and  small  beveled  chamber 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  light  astragal  molding  encircling  the 
upper  portion  and  dividing  the  plain  surface,  to  those  in  which 
the  parts  are  of  different  shapes,  variously  proportioned  and 
molded,  ornamented  in  bas-relief,  and  the  top  terminating  in 
a  gable  roof  ornamented  with  crockets  and  finial.  In  many  of 
these  ornamental  chimney  caps  all  the  known  and  some  of 
the  undiscovered  stages  of  Gothic  architecture  are  brought 
out  in  unhappy  confusion.  In  some  of  the  simple  ones  the 
designs  are  much  more  correct  in  form  and  ornament.  The 
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upon  a  larger  scale  for  application  to  decorative  purposes,  in 
interiors,  at  least,  if  not  in  exteriors  also. 

The  matter  of  designs  and  the  manner  of  treating  terra 
cotta  are  subjects  for  much  thought,  and  require  not  only 
artistic  ideas,  but  the  exercise  of  good  judgment.  Taste  and 
expression  are  necessary,  but  this  must  not  be  accomplished 
at  the  cost  of  giving  or  conveying  a  sense  of  weakness. 

Good  construction,  next  utility,  and,  last,  decoration,  are 
the  order  in  which  the  design  should  be  carried  out.  The  last 
requires  an  artist  thoroughly  versed  not  only  in  form  and  pro¬ 
portion,  but  who  is  inventive,  in  order  to  make  the  ornament 
harmonize  with  the  purpose  of  the  object,  and  also  decorative 
in  the  place  it  is  to  occupy.  For  special  designs  of  this  char¬ 
acter  the  plan  of  offering  premiums  has  been  found  to  work 
well,  as  it  stimulates  ambition,  and  thus  develops  the  best 
ideas.  This  course  is  worthy  of  a  more  extensive  trial  than  it 
has  yet  received  in  this  country,  as  we  owe  our  progress  in 
the  production  of  architectural  terra  cotta  to  this  date  almost 
alone  to  the  private  designs  of  architects.  Truth  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  all  terra  cotta  designs,  and  as  a  desire  for  real  in 
the  place  of  sham  materials  is  the  cause  of  its  revived  use,  why 
should  the  object  of  its  employment  be  defeated?  It  is  not 
considered  an  honest  treatment  of  material  to  make  painted 
and  sanded  wood  take  upon  itself  the  appearance  of  stone, 
and  when  terra  cotta  is  made  in  imitation  of  that  material  and 
for  the  purpose  of  deception,  it  is  equally  an  error,  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  should  rest  as  heavily  upon  the  architect 
who  allows  it  as  upon  the  manufacturer. 


prices  usually  vary  from  one  dollar  to  forty  dollars  each  for 
these  caps. 

The  introduction  of  architectural  terra  cotta  has  found 
notable  favor  in  the  late  changes  in  the  increased  solidity  of 
building.  This  change  has  been  influenced  by  the  astonishing 
statistical  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  all  construction  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lire— only  preventable  by  persistent  labor  and  efforts 
to  teach  the  public  the  more  advantageous  system  of  fire¬ 
proofing  in  building. 

All  colors  of  terra  cotta  desirable  for  building  material  can 
be  produced  with  the  help  of  minerals  and  compositions  in 
color  of  differently  burning  clays,  and  where  it  becomes 
adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  stone  it  can  be  shaded  to 
identical  imitation,  although  when  thus  used  it  loses  its  iden¬ 
tity  and  becomes  merely  a  sham.  R.  N.  BUELL. 

MAXIMS  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 


Advertising  is  the  yeast  that  makes  the  bread  of  business  rise. 

An  advertisement  in  the  newspaper  is  worth  two  on  the 
fence. 

A  man  is  advertised  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

Keep  advertising  and  your  advertising  will  keep  you. 

An  advertisement  works  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

A  splinter  of  advertising  will  grow  into  a  sawlog  of  business. 

Good  advertisements  are  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 

A  dishonest  advertisement  may  fool  all  of  the  people  part 
of  the  time  and  part  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but  never 
all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.  — W.  J.  L.,  in  Fame. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Workee. 

THE  CLAY  WORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHIO. 

Sixteenth  Paper. 

BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  TEST. 

HE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TEST  given  in  the 
previous  paper  are  interesting  and  valuable 
in  several  ways.  It  is  the  first  work  of  the 
kind  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  it  is  also 
probably  the  first  large  and  general  test  in 
which  the  results  could  not  be  attacked  as 
being  “ex  parte.” 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  those  who  com¬ 
pete  for  standing,  of  course,  and  it  should 
be  equally  interesting  to  all  clayworkers  to 
see  so  large  a  list  of  factories,  representing  an  annual  capacity 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  brick,  showing  so  high  an  average 
quality  of  material.  The  only  point  which  can  reasonably  be 
made  against  the  figures  here  presented  is  that  the  samples 
were  selected  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  therefore 
represent  their  best.  It  was  the  intention  to  make  this  so;  the 
public  does  not  desire  to  know  how  poorly  the  brickmakers  can 
do,  but  how  well,  and,  having  shown  their  ability  to  produce 
goods  of  this  quality,  it  should  be  their  constant  endeavor  to 


being  slightly  tougher  than  the  shales,  but  considerably  more 
porous.  Also,  the  same  tendency  is  again  more  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  table  of  bricks  having  the  highest  average  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  test.  Taking  the  ten  highest  averages,  represented 
by  sixteen  factories,  it  is  found  that  thirteen  are  shale  bricks, 
against  three  fire  clay  bricks,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  first  rank 
is  made  of  shale. 

Second.— What  class  of  machinery  produces  the  soundest 
structure  and  best  material,  plunger  machines  or  auger  ma¬ 
chines?  The  product  of  the  plunger  machines  is  all  end-cut 
material,  and  the  only  fair  comparison  for  it,  therefore,  is  with 
the  end-cut  auger  material.  The  plunger  machines,  represented 
by  those  samples  made  on  sewer  pipe  steam  presses,  show: 

Crushing,  Crushing, 

Absorption.  Rattling,  so.  inch.  cub.  inch.  Rank 
Sewer  pipe  press.  1.18  11.13  5,903  1,480  1 

End-cut  aug.  br’k.  .73  18.25  5,318  1,322  2 

One  sample  made  on  a  geared  plunger  machine  shows  1.08, 
32.77,  44.65,  11.38,  pointing  towards  a  very  imperfect  structure, 
as  both  crushing  and  rattling  are  low;  yet  the  absorption  is 
not  too  high.  In  this  issue  the  results  of  the  tests  are  apt  to  be 
misleading  rather  than  a  guide.  The  figures  do  not  come  from 
material  made  uniformly  in  other  respects,  and  hence  we  cannot 
tell  how  far  the  use  of  auger  or  plunger  machinery  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  results. 

Third.— What  form  of  bar  is  it  best  to  use  in  auger  machines; 
side-cut  or  end-cut?  There  were  twelve  samples  of  side-cut  re- 
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hold  their  average  output  up  to  the  same  high  grade. 

The  paving  brick  business  is  a  new  venture  still.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  no  one  in  Ohio  had  an  adequate  conception  of 
what  it  meant  to  fill  an  order  with  a  uniform  quality  of  well- 
vitrified  paving  brick.  It  still  has  its  own  problems  to  solve 
and  its  own  future  to  make;  let  us  see  if  any  light  can  be 
thrown  on  its  tendencies  by  a  study  of  their  results. 

First.— Which  class  of  clays  used  in  making  paving  bricks 
shows  the  best  results?  The  different  kinds  of  clays  repre¬ 
sented  comprise  the  entire  resources  of  the  State. 

The  shales,  or  bricks  whose  chief  component  is  shale,  and 
whose  color  is  red  or  dark,  were  grouped  together  and  were 
represented  by  twenty-three  samples.  Fifteen  varieties  of  fire 
clay  bricks,  or  those  in  which  fire  clay  is  the  largest  constitu¬ 
ent,  and  whose  color  is  light,  were  grouped  together.  Four  va¬ 
rieties  of  shale  and  fire  clay  mixtures,  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tions,  were  grouped  together,  and  three  varieties,  composed  of 
Ohio  river  sedimentary  clays  exclusively,  constitute  the  last 
class.  The  average  results  of  these  four  classes  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Samples  Crushing,  Crushing, 


Represented. 

Absorption. 

Rattling. 

sq.  inch. 

cub.  inch. 

Rank 

Shales  . . . 

23 

1.17 

17.61 

7,307 

1,764 

1 

Fire  clay. . 

15 

1.62 

17.32 

6,876 

1,678 

2 

Mixture  . . 

4 

1.44 

18.72 

5,788 

1,400 

3 

River  clay 

3 

1.36 

19.02 

4,605 

1,176 

4 

In  this  table  the  shales  have  the  advantage  over  their  com¬ 
petitors,  showing  the  first  rank  in  absorption  and  crushing, 
and  a  close  second  in  rattling.  The  fire  clays  are  indicated  as 


pressed  auger  machine  brick  to  be  compared  to  five  samples  of 
end-cut  repressed  auger  machine  brick.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 

Crushing,  Crushing, 

Absorption.  Rattling,  sq.  inch.  cub.  inch.  Rank 


Side-cut . 72  17.78  6,925  1,649  1 

End-cut . 73  18.25  5,318  1,322  2 


Indicating  that  the  side-cut  bricks  are  superior.  This  list  in¬ 
cludes  material  made  from  several  kinds  of  clays,  which  is 
adverse  to  a  fair  comparison. 

By  further  culling  we  find  four  samples  of  end-cut  repressed 
shale  auger  machine  brick  to  be  compared  with  eight  samples 
of  side-cut  repressed  shale  auger  machine  brick. 

Crushing,  Crushing, 

Absorption.  Rattling,  sq.  inch.  cub.  inch.  Rank 


Side-cut . 74  15.64  7,690  1,817  1 

End-cut . 58  18.94  5,326  1,338  2 


Also,  in  the  table  of  comparative  rank  before  referred  to  we 
find  eleven  side-cut  brick  and  five  end-cut  among  the  first  six¬ 
teen.  These  facts  appear  to  indicate  quite  strongly  that  the 
side-cut  bar  produces  a  brick  of  greater  structural  strength 
than  the  end-cut. 

A  most  interesting  test,  designed  to  still  further  eliminate 
conditions  of  inequality,  and  to  present  material  having  only 
the  structural  difference  due  to  machinery,  was  made,  but  by 
failure  in  burning  its  results  were  inconclusive.  Five  bricks 
made  on  an  end-cut  die  were  compared  to  other  five  made 
on  a  side-cut  die,  all  from  the  same  clay,  same  factory,  same 
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kiln  and  same  burn.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  burnt  bard 
enough  to  become  vitrified,  and  in  rattling  they  each  lost  30  or 
40  per  cent,  in  weight.  The  only  point  which  was  developed  by 
the  test  was  the  character  of  the  wear.  Of  the  five  end-cut 
bricks  only  one  retained  any  semblance  of  its  whole  shape,  two 
were  broken  in  two,  and  two  were  broken  in  pieces,  while  the 
five  side-cut  bricks  were  represented  by  four  whole  bricks  and 
one  broken  in  two  parts.  The  side-cuts  had  lost  their  entire 
surface  and  corners,  but  represented  the  core  of  the  bar  as  it 
came  from  the  die,  while  the  end-cuts  were  chipped  and  broken 
in  every  direction.  It  is  not  possible  to  safely  draw  sweeping 
conclusions  from  one  set  of  tests,  but  if  straws  show  which  way 
the  wind  blows  we  have  reason  to  think  that  side-cut  bricks 
are  sounder  than  end-cut,  other  things  being  equal. 

Fourth. — Does  repressing  increase  the  strength  or  value  of 
the  product  as  to  its  wearing  qualities?  The  results  of  the  test 
as  to  this  question  were  discussed  in  a  previous  paper,  but  a 
summary  of  the  facts  in  this  place  may  be  interesting.  Four 
sets  of  facts  were  assembled  on  this  point: 

1st.  The  total  repressed  material  versus  the  total  plain,  un¬ 
pressed  material,  in  the  main  paving  brick  test,  showed: 


Repressed  lost  in  rattling . 17.92 

Plain  lost  in  rattling . 19.42 


2d.  The  Canton  material,  furnished  by  the  Canton  Shale 


in  Ohio  adopted  a  rounded  edge,  lasts  longer  before  beginning 
to  wear,  but  after  both  bricks  lose  their  outer  skin  there  is  no 
indication  that  either  one  is  likely  to  be  the  stronger. 

Fifth— How  does  the  degree  of  hardness  in  burning  affect 
the  strength?  The  relation  is  best  shown  in  the  records  of  the 
repressed  material  against  the  unpressed  material.  The  latter 
was,  as  a  class,  much  softer  burnt  than  the  former,  and  it  also 
had  in  it  the  softest  brick  offered  for  trial,  while  the  pressed 
goods  were  nearly  all  hard  burnt. 

Crushing,  Crushing, 
Absorption.  Rattling,  sq.  inch.  Ncub.  inch. 


Repressed  .  .85  17.92  6,228  1,504 

Plain  ; .  2.05  17.42  7,705  1,869 


The  plain  bricks,  showing  higher  absorption,  also  show  a 
high  average  structural  strength,  while  the  harder  burnt  pavers 
show  small  absorption,  with  more  brittleness  and  weakness 
under  stress. 

Sixth. — How  does  the  size  of  the  paving  brick  affect  its 
qualities?  Much  discussion  has  been  had  on  this  point,  and 
there  are  facts  in  favor  of  both  large  and  small  sizes’;  but  the 
common  accusation  that  large  bricks  cannot  be  properly  vitri¬ 
fied  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  comparison  was  made  on  fifteen  samples  of  the  best- 
known  paving  blocks  in  the  State,  including  the  Hailwood 
block,  Hayden  block,  .Tones  block,  Metropolitan  block,  Parto 
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Brick  Exchange  from  all  its  factories,  showed  in  regular  test: 


Repressed  . 16.43 

Plain  . 16.68 


3d.  The  special  test,  made  on  material  furnished  by  Holla- 
way  Paving  Brick  Co.,  supposed  to  be  exactly  alike  in  every 
condition  except  pressing,  showed: 

Repressed . 15.02 

Plain  . 19.56 

4th.  The  special  test,  made  on  material  from  three  other 
Canton  factories,  showed: 

Repressed . 11.45 

Plain . 10.12 

These  results  indicate  exactly  what  might  be  expected— that 
the  strength  and  toughness  of  the  brick  are  not  materially 
changed  or  altered  by  repressing,  unless  this  repressing  is  me¬ 
chanically  imperfect.  Two  of  these  results  show  in  favor  of  re¬ 
pressing  and  two  in  favor  of  plain  material.  The  heaviest  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  classes— in  the  third  test— was  not  due 
to  repressing,  but  to  a  different  degree  of  vitrification. 

In  watching  the  operations  of  the  rattler  it  is  seen  that  plain 
brick  having  sharp  corners  and  edges  are  sure  to  lose  most  in 
a  short  test.  The  repressed  material,  having  in  almost  all  cases 


block  and  Roseville  block  and  several  others,  all  of  which  are 
3x4x9  or  larger  in  size,  as  against  eleven  samples  of  smaller 
repressed  paving  brick  of  similar  grade,  including  the  Canton 
and  other  standard  makes.  The  results  are: 

Samples  Crushing,  Crushing, 

Represented.  Absorption.  Rattling.  sq.  inch.  cub.  inch.  Rank 

Large .  15  .89  16.69  5,857  1,443  1 

Small  .  11  .80  19.59  6,701  1,604  2 

TTie  absorption  test,  being  practically  alike,  shows  that  the 
material  was  equally  hard  burnt.  The  rattling  test  shows  that 
each  brick  or  block  lost  about  the  same  average  number  of 
ounces  by  abrasion,  but  that  the  percentage  loss  was  thus 
lower  on  the  larger,  heavier  brick. 

The  crushing  tests  show  that  the  large  bricks  are  not  stronger 
in  proportion  to  their  size  when  it  comes  to  a  crushing  strain, 
while  for  a  constant  repetition  of  light  blows  and  wear  they  are 
equal  to  the  small  sizes,  but  not  to  an  ultimate  exertion  of 
power.  Their  actual  crushing  load  per  brick  is  about  the  same 
as  the  small  sizes,  but  when  reduced  to  a  strain  per  cubic  or 
square  inch  this  shows  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  value  of  the  crushing  test  has  not  been  rated  high  in 
this  connection.  It  is  the  ability  to  withstand  the  small  and  oft- 
repeated  daily  strains,  rather  than  the  crushing  test  before  a 
hydraulic  ram,  which  is  valuable  in  a  paving  brick,  and  as  the 
larger  sizes  here  showed  themselves  fully  equal  to  the  small 
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ones,  and  with  equal  proof  of  thorough  vitrification,  they  were 
awarded  the  superior  rank. 

Apropos  of  these  comparisons,  a  few  remarks  to  paving- 
brick  makers  may  be  made.  The  greatest  temptation  which  a 
paving-brick  maker  has  to  meet  is  to  grade  his  product  leni¬ 
ently.  When  paving  bricks  are  worth  a  handsome  price  and 
orders  pressing,  and  building  and  sewer  brick  are  a  drug  on 
the  market  and  sold  for  cost  or  less,  it  is  surely  a  difficult  and 
trying  thing  to  grade  a  kiln  of  brick  with  an  eye  single  to  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  consumer  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
of  quality.  The  moral  strain  in  such  cases  is  severe,  and  every 
paving-brick  maker  is  called  at-  times  to  meet  just  such  condi¬ 
tions.  The  soft  bricks,  which  have  not  received  heat  enough 
to  become  vitrified,  and  those  over  burnt,  cracked  or  twisted  or 
chipped,  constitute  a  certain  percentage  of  each  kiln.  No  one 
escapes  without  some,  and  most  factories  produce  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  output  in  seconds,  culls  and  building  bricks. 
These  must  be  disposed  of  without  loss,  if  possible,  but  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  some  terms  in  any  case,  as  they  rapidly  accumulate 
and  render  their  handling  a  still  further  source  of  expense. 
Until  the  process  is  much  more  perfected,  the  regular  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  must  be  expected. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  the  logical  thing 
to  do  to  manufacture  two  grades  of  ware — paving  material  and 
building  material,  each  of  appropriate  shape  and  size.  The 
paving  material,  being  put  in  the  upper  part  of  each  kiln,  would 
be  always  burnt  hard  enough  to  vitrify,  and  its  only  loss 
would  be  that  due  to  twisting,  cracking  or  overburning,  and 
all  of  these  losses  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  the 
paving  material,  only  being  fifteen  to  twenty  courses  deep, 
could  be  burnt  uniformly  with  ease,  while  the  lower  courses  of 
common  material  underneath  would  be  sure  to  be  burnt  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  to  be  saleable  by  the  time  the  paving  brick  were 
finished.  This  matter  has  been  brought  to  actual  trial  in  one 
factory  in  Ohio  with  complete  success  as  far  as  the  quality  of 
the  burning  was  concerned.  The  top  two-thirds  of  the  kiln 
was  always  burnt  well,  and  the  bottom  was  always  hard 
enough  for  sewers  or  sidewalk  brick. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  takes  the  strain 
off  from  the  grading,  for  the  material  made  and  designed  for 
paving  bricks  is  not  likely  to  be  burnt  too  little,  and  the  grading 
is  freed  from  its  most  difficult  problem,  and  merely  has  to 
tend  to  the  rejection  of  broken,  cracked  or  twisted  pieces. 
The  adoption  of  the  plan  renders  necessary,  however,  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  shape  and  size  between  the  two  kinds  of  output,  so  as 
to  enforce  this  difference  in  grading.  The  paving  bricks  should 
be  made  of  the  large  size  called  blocks,  which  the  test  indicates 
are  the  best,  and  the  other  material  should  be  of  standard 
common  brick  size.  In  situations  where  there  is  no  home  mar¬ 
ket  for  building  and  construction  material,  the  sale  of  building 
material  at  a  profit  after  delivery  by  rail  would  often  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  But  even  if  only  cost  is  obtained  from  one-third  of  the 
output,  and  the  other  two-thirds  is  more  uniform,  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  more  durable,  it  is  better  to  take  the  diminished  profit 
and  the  assurance  of  continued  growth  and  prosperity  for  the 
industry  than  to  make  a  mixed  and  variable  product  for  a  little 
while  at  profit  and  find  the  market  soon  closed. 

But  where  the  city  markets  are  easily  accessible,  any  paving 
brick  plant  ought  to  be  able  to  make  its  building  material  at  a 
small  profit.  This  plan  is  equally  valuable  to  the  maker  of 
paving  brick  and  paving  block.  The  sale  of  cull  paving  blocks 
is  nearly  impossible  in  many  places;  the  production  of  one-quar¬ 
ter  or  one-third  of  the  output  in  a  straight,  handsome  building 
brick,  even  at  cost,  would  be  much  better  than  piling  out  the 
block  culls  over  acres  of  ground. 


He  looked  as  wise  as  an  owl  did  he, 

His  tricks  were  well  adjusted; 

He  declined  to  advertise,  you  see. 

And  in  a  year  he  busted.  —Anon. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  MOUND  BUILDERS. 


Where  Their  Warriors  Went  When  Their  Pipes  Went 

Out,  Etc. 


How  the  Hound  Builders  Came  to  This  Continent  —  Their 
Pottery  Norse  in  Character. 


HEN  THE  HISTORIAN,  centuries  hence, 
shall  chronicle  all  the  works  in  clay  of 
those  who  have  come  and  gone  on  this 
continent,  as  he  does  on  the  European  one 
to-day,  he  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  pathways 
of  the  races  coming  and  going,  passing  away 
again,  have  been  almost  as  identical  as  the 
route  to  India  of  the  successively  invading 
peoples  from  the  hill  country  to  the  plains. 
When  the  Jesuit  fathers,  so  short  a  time  since,  possessed  of  a 
zeal  only  equaled  by  their  gentlemanly  bearing,  came  to  the 
West,  it  was  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  down  the 
Fox  and  Wolf  rivers  and  the  Wisconsin  river  to  the  Father  of 
Waters,  intending  to  descend  that  stream,  until,  coming  near 
the  Spanish  settlements,  they  returned  the  way  they  came, 


owing  to  European  politics — not  through  fear  of  the  tribes  to 
whom  they  came  to  bring  their  mission  of  mercy,  not  conquest. 
AVherever  they  went,  occupied  as  the  country  is  to-day  by 
various  peoples  and  another  emigration  not  speaking  their 
tongue  and  with  difficulty  properly  pronouncing  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  sections  they  live  in,  still  the  old  French  names 
remain  all  along  the  route — “Roche  aux  Crix,”  “Fond  du  Lac,” 
“Prairie  du  Chien.”  Rocks,  lakes  and  prairie  tell  the  story  of 
those  who  have  come  and  gone,  the  State  from  where  this  is 
written  not  forgetting  them,  and  erecting  a  statue  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen 
that  ever  trod  her  soil — Pere  Marquette!  Each  State  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  erect  two  statues  near  the  Capitol.  I  have  sometimes 
w.mdered  who  the  other  would  be. 
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Visiting  the  public  museum  some  time  since  to  examine 
some  clay  objects,  I  noticed  a  card,  “Skeleton  of  a  Mound 
Builder.”  Could  it  but  speak,  tell  its  story,  and  claim  its 
place  there!  For  this  possibly  foreign  race  passed  up  and 
down  from  the  Mississippi  to  Lake  Superior  by  the  same  route 
followed  by  the  father  Jesuits  later  on,  but  leaving  more 
strongly  marked  physical  proofs  of  possession  and  power.  In 
Ohio  these  clayworkers  of  the  past  have  left  their  mark,  as  in 
Tennessee  and  other  portions  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  But  wherever  they  have  halted  on  their  march  they 
have  left  as  distinct  marks  of  strong  personality  and  military 
intelligence  as  what  remains  of  the  Roman  camps  throughout 
Europe.  Whether  traders  or '  conquerors,  their  mission  is  un¬ 
known,  yet  the  distances  they  traveled  is  shown  throughout 
the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  vallby,  as  in  nearly  every  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  apparently  great  importance  have  been  found 
North  Carolina  mica,  Lake  Superior  copper  implements,  Min¬ 
nesota  pipes  made  of  clay,  and  salt  water  shells  for  coin  or 
ornament  from  Florida.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  remains  of 
the  settlements  of  these  people  on  this  continent,  and  the 
largest  in  this  section  of  the  country,  are  those  at  Aztalan,  air¬ 
line  due  west  as  the  pigeon  flies  fifty  miles  from  Milwaukee 
and  Lake  Michigan.  To  more  perfectly  explain  it  to  your 
readers,  I  send  a  map  of  the  earthworks,  and  considering  the 
arms  with  which  they  were  supplied,  offensive  and  defensive, 
the  primitive  means  at  their  command,  so  far  as  we  are  at 
this  day,  and  from  what  we  have  found  to  date  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  considered,  no  better  selection  for  a  fortification 
could  they  have  been  made — situated  on  a  bend  of  a  river  in 
front  of  the  camp,  drainage  for  the  settlement,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  large  one  at  times,  fresh  water  supply  from  springs, 
having  all  been  taken  into  consideration  in  its  location. 

When  these  two  waves  of  the  human  family  had  passed  and 
gone,  in  succession  came  our  large  white  emigration  from 
Europe.  This,  in  turn,  established  a  settlement  at  Aztalan, 
and  for  many  a  year  during  the  days  of  plank  roads  and  tote 
teamsters  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  many  great  cities 
of  the  West,  where  settlers  were  to  come  and  grow  up  with 
the  country.  With  the  introduction  of  steam,  however,  replac¬ 
ing  oxen,  and  railroads  taking  the  place  of  plank  roads,  Aztalan 
was  not  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  owes  much  of  its  interest 
to  the  American  archaeologist  of  to-day  on  that  account,  re¬ 
maining  to  a  great  extent  as  the  Mound  Builders  left  it,  time, 
rain,  wind  and  farm  labor  not  working  the  rapid  changes  in 
great  masses  of  earthworks  which  town  boards,  city  fathers  or 
the  steam  shovel  are  capable  of  doing.  To  this  fact,  and  no 
special  interest  of  any  authorities  therein,  have  we  to  thank 
the  present  condition  of  these  works.  Were  they  in  Europe 
they  would  long  since  have  had  guides,  tips  and  a  fence  round 
them,  long  and  learned  notes  by  distinguished  writers  and 
hotel  keepers  in  the  tourist  guide  books.  But  with  an  electric 
road  to  Waukesha,  the  springs,  lakes  and  summer  resorts  of 
Wisconsin,  a  branch  line  may  yet  run  to  the  old  mounds  of 
Aztalan,  as  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  Aztalan  becoming  “such 
a  sommergarten  and  a  bier  ad.”  “Darurn  keine  feindschaft!” 

The  earliest  description  of  these  works  when  seen  by^  the 
latest  European  emigration— for  I  have  no  space  now  to  tell 
you  of  w7hat  has  been  found  there;  besides,  after  my  showing 
how  some  things  “are  found”  you  might  doubt  “the  find,”  true 
as  it  might  be— so  I  will  roughly  outline  what  the  map  shows  you. 
The  principal  part  of  the  earthworks  covered  about  eighteen 
acres  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  called  the  Crawfish 
river,  a  stream  in  which  in  these  later  years  fishers  of  Wis¬ 
consin  pearls  have  sought  for  pearls  and  bathed  themselves. 
North,  west  and  south  extend  the  old  wTalls,  the  steep  bank  of 
the  river  forming  an  admirable  defense  against  a  storming 
party  of  savages,  armed  only  with  stone  hammers  and  flint 
arrowheads.  The  west  side  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  long, 
in  form  slightly  concave,  while  the  north  and  south  defenses 
are  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  and  seven  hundred  feet  each 
in  length,  curving  outward  as  they  near  the  steep  river  bank, 


which  is  to-day  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  total  enclos¬ 
ing  line  of  works  is  about  twenty-eight  to  twenty-nine  hundred 
feet  in  length,  the  walls  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
feet  wide  and  about  four  feet  in  height.  At  certain  distances 
along,  from  about  one  hundred  to  fifty  feet  apart,  are  what 
military  visitors  called  bastions,  forming,  apparently,  points  on 
which  the  defenders  could  advance  and  protect  the  main  line 
of  the  breaswork  in  a  hand-to-hand  melee,  as  in  every  case  a 
little  causeway  of  earth  leads  onto  them  from  the  interior  of 
the  works.  At  these  points  especially  is  where  the  greatest 
quantities  of  burnt  clay  have  been  found,  the  earliest  visitors 
claiming  the  debris  to  have  been  originally  “bricks.”  I  will  not 
enter  here  on  this  ground,  for  so  much  has  been  said  pro  and  con, 
not  only  on  this  camp  or  fort,  but  on  the  pyramids  or  mounds 
in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent.  Whether  on  these 
bastions  the  soldier  guard  lived,  and  successive  huts  were  con¬ 
structed,  as  was  shown  in  the  World’s  Fair,  poles  being  stuck 
In  the  ground  and  fastened  at  the  top,  then  intertwined  with 
sun-dried  and  fire-hardened  clay,  mixed  with  grass  to  resist 
the  elements,  as  some  believe,  holding  to  their  theory  from  the 
forms  of  grasses  still  remaining  in  the  clay  which  we  have  in 
museums,  or  whether  the  builders  of  the  works  were  brickmak- 
ers  and  masons,  as  we  understand  the  words  to-day,  is  yet  un¬ 
decided.  There  are  four  main  forts  inside  the  enclosure.  The 
one  at  the  northwest  corner  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
outlying  one,  more  to  defend  that  angle,  to  gather  together 
when  repulsed  in  those  terrible  hand-to-hand  combats,  like 
those  described  by  the  Spaniards  as  occurring  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  As  the  map  shows,  there  exist  still  the  remains  of 
four  of  these  mounds,  that  at  the  southwest  corner  being  ap¬ 
parently  that  of  the  last  resort,  where  the  garrison  fell  back  to 
and  the  entire  settlement,  women  and  children,  sold  their  lives 
as  best  they  could.  The  top  of  this  last  mound  was  reached  by 
a  raised  road  from  the  mound  at  the  southeast  corner.  When 
first  seen  some  claim  it  to  have  been  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
square  on  the  flat  top  of  its  pyramid  form.  The  believers  in 
the  human  sacrifice  or  Moloch  worship  claim  this  to  have  been 
the  High  Place  of  the  race,  or  where  the  Sacred  Fire  was  kept, 
as  others  think,  and  the  warriors  went  when  their  pipes 
went  out. 

The  two  ridges  indicated,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
from  north  to  south,  are  over  one  thousand  feet  in  length;  an¬ 
other  is  shown  on  the  west  line  of  the  works.  These  are 
thickly  covered  by  the  x'ing  mounds  always  found  in  such 
settlements,  formed  by  the  renewal  of  poles  and  burnt  clay 
covering  in  the  same  place.  Where  these  are  thickest  are  al¬ 
ways  found  the  belongings  of  their  former  owners— stone 
axes  and  celts,  spear  and  arrowheads,  shell  ornaments  and  the 
flint  flakes  chipped  off  by  the  original  “Fossil  Willies”  and 
“Flint  Jacks,”  whether  they  were  Berseckers  or  traders. 

What  is  called  the  cache  on  the  map  I  approach  respect¬ 
fully— by  some  called  the  food  storehouse  or  common  storage 
place  of  the  harvest;  by  others  some  sort  of  holy  ground  where 
the  priests  went  to;  by  others— and  these  are  French,  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  sacred  mistletoe,  “a  gui 
l’au  neuf,”— these  claim  the  stones  which  lead  from  the  river 
to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  public  sewer,  the  only  oiie  which 
the  earlier  dwellers  or  visitors  on  this  continent  (not  under¬ 
standing  the  arch  or  dain  tile  yet)  seem  to  have  been  capable 
of  constructing,  and  that  “the  cache”  was  not  a  socialistic 
granary. 

The  burial  mound  is  common  to  us  all!  Ranging  from  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  high  to  seventy-five  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  twelve  feet  high,  there  are  some  eighty  or  more  of 
them,  large  and  small,  grouped  in  a  little  “gottesacker”  outside 
the  works.  Resting  as  quietly  as  we  all  will,  but  few  of  these 
have  been  disturbed  to  date  by  relic-hunters  or  scientists.  In¬ 
side  the  enclosm-e  the  dead  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  In  the 
northwest  mound  a  skeleton  was  found  wrapped  in  some  sort 
of  material,  not  unlike  those  of  the  cave  dwellers  exhibited  in 
the  house  of  Utah  or  the  archeological  department  at  the  south 
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end  of  the  World’s  Fair.  One  skeleton  was  found  in  a  stone 
grave,  like  those  of  Ohio  and  some  found  in  portions  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Subject,  as  these  settlements  were,  to  the  attacks  of 
greater  savages  than  themselves,  their  crops  liable  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  they  were  likely  to  have  been  protected  by  the  general 
warehouse  inside  the  lines  of  defense.  Their  earth  walls  were 
still  further  protected  by  palisades,  some  authorities  claim.  In 
the  long  sieges  they  endured  water  supply  had  to  be  thought  of, 
and  a  plentiful  quantity  of  springs  are  as  health-giving  to  us  in 
Wisconsin  to-day  as  they  were  to  those  who  built  the  mounds 
and  tired  the  clay. 

Outside  the  works  are  everywhere  remains  of  the  old  culti¬ 
vation,  the  so-called  “garden  beds,”  so  common  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  years  ago  on  the  prairie — little  parallel  ridges 
of  earth,  grass-grown,  mute  memories  of  man’s  energy  and 
agriculture. 

The  expression  “something  from  an  Indian  grave”  was  a 
common  description  in  the  earlier  settlers’  homes— clay  vessels 
of  many  different  shapes,  ornamented  rudely  enough,  yet  giv¬ 
ing  us,  perchance,  the  clew  to  their  makers’  origin,  made  per¬ 
manent  by  fire  as  they  were.  Some  things  I  have  been  prom¬ 
ised  photographs  of  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  have  been  sent 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  investigation,  and  I  will  send  them 
to  you  later,  with  all  the  facts  known  of  their  origin.  One 
thing  is  certain,  as  a  late  writer  remarks  very  pointedly: 
“With  the  dead  were  buried  the  implements  used  by  them 
when  living— with  the  chief  his  insignia  of  office;  with  the  war¬ 
rior  or  hunter  his  bow  and  arrows,  hatchet  and  knife;  with 
the  child  the  playthings  he  had  loved  in  life,  and  with  all  food 
to  last  the  spirit  during  its  journey  to  the  other  world.  For 
the  Mound  Builder  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
a  life  beyond  the  grave.”  When  De  Soto  marched  through  the 
South  his  men,  it  is  recorded,  saw  just  such  villages  and 
earthworks  as  those  of  the  ruins  of  Aztalan  in  Wisconsin. 
Whether  links  in  the  chain  of  settlements  or  the  work  of  the 
possible  descendants  of  those  in  the  North  driven  down  there 
by  more  savage  and  numerous  tribes,  the  pottery  and  clay  ob¬ 
jects  may  some  day  tell  us.  Some  of  the  photographs  of  these 
I  will  send  you.  But  to  those  of  us  here  in  Wisconsin,  who  but 
so  lately  saw  the  Viking  ship  sail  into  Milwaukee  bay  en  route 
to  the  World’s  Fair  from  Europe,  or  since  then  saw  Capt. 
Adolph  Freitsch  build  his  boat  here  and  also  sail  it  alone  and 
single-handed  to  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  there  is  left 
little  doubt  how  the  builders  of  “the  mound  that  hideth” 
came  here.  RICHARD  G.  FRACIvELTON. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  GREEN  POINT  PORCE¬ 
LAIN  WORKS. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


II.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WORKS  AND  FIRST  PRODUCTS. 

N  HIS  FIRST  ARRIVAL  in  America  Mr. 
Charles  Cartlidge  had  been  waited  upon 
by  a  delegation  of  business  men  and 
urged  to  accept  the  management  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  pottery  which  they  proposed  to 
establish,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  promise  of  an 
exclusive  charter  from  the  State  of  New  York  for  a  term  of 
years,  but  this  offer  was  declined.  Now,  however,  through  the 
advice  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Ridgway,  he  decided  to 
commence  the  manufacturing  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  accordingly,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  Q.  Ferguson,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Charles  Cartlidge  &  Co.,  procured  a  small 
place  at  Green  Point,  Long  Island,  and  gathered  together  some 
American  materials  from  which  he  compounded  a  mixture 
for  trial.  “Having  no  furnace  of  my  own,”  he  writes,  “I  sent 
my  little  compound  to  the  Jersey  City  Pottery,  requesting  that, 
as  their  heat  was  not  intense  enough  for  hard  porcelain,  they 


would  allow  me  to  put  it  in  one  of  the  flues  of  their  biscuit 
furnace.  The  little  sample  was  finished,  and  a  better  or  more 
creditable  piece  of  porcelain  was  perhaps  never  fabricated.” 


mTHE  CARTLIDGE  PORCELAIN  WORKS,  Green  Point,  N.  Y. 
^Drawn  from  Memory  by  Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Cartlidge.) 


Thus  was  begun,  in  the  year  1848,  a  manufacture  which  after¬ 
wards  became  a  credit  to  our  national  industries  and  placed 
the  founder  in  the  front  rank  of  American  potters.  This  first 
effort  was  mounted  in  silver  and  carefully  preserved  as  an 
heirloom  for  his  descendants. 

“About  this  time,”  he  continues,  “a  demand  sprung  up  for 
porcelain  door  furniture,  and  the  manufacturers  of  England 
and  France  had  begun  to  supply  this  market  with  the  article. 
Not  having  capital  or  room  for  anything  more  important,  I 
commenced  with  this.  The  English  manufacturers  yielded  in 
the  strife  of  competition,  and  I  surpassed  the  French  in  the 
uniformity  and  durability  of  my  productions,  so  that  my  work 
was  sought  in  preference  to  that  of  others.  It  was  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  manufacture,  however,  and  was  soon  subjected  to  home 
competition.  A  Dutch  workman,  with  his  four  sons,  who  were 
employed  by  me,  carried  off  as  much  of  the  art  as  they  could 
acquire  and  set  up  in  opposition.  Then 
an  Englishman  and  his  four  sons,  all  of 
whom  had  been  in  my  employ,  did  the 
same  thing.  With  the  aid  of  friends  they  printed  Buttons 
worked  their  way  as  well  as  they  could,  Greenpolnt  Porcelain 
and  to  some  extent  succeeded. 

Among  the  first  manufactures  were  buttons  to  take  the  place 
of  the  pearl  buttons  then  largely  in  use  and  comparatively 
costly.  The  porcelain  substitutes  were  made  by  the  process 
invented  in  England  in  1840  by  Richard  Prosser,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  pressing  in  molds  the  prepared  clay  which  had  been 
slightly  moistened.  The  machine  employed  by  Messrs.  Cart¬ 
lidge  &  Co.,  who  were  probably  the  first  to  introduce  this 
method  of  button  making  into  the  United  States,  contained  a 
hopper  or  magazine  at  the  top  to  hold  the  dampened  dust, 
which  was  passed  into  a  series  of  twelve  steel  molds  or  dies 
and  subjected  to  great  pressure.  Thus  at  each  revolution  the 
machine  turned  out  a  dozen  complete  buttons,  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  taken  to  the  kiln,  without  further  manipulation,  to  be 
fired.  These  were  generally  produced  in  plain  white,  but  oeca- 


Copper  Plate  Engravings  from  Proof  Prints  —  Greenpoint  Porce¬ 
lain  Works  about  1848. 


sionally  were  decorated  with  transfer-printed  designs  in  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  The  quality  of  these  wares  was  excellent,  but  the 
production  was  soon  discontinued,  as  bone  buttons  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  market  which  could  be  sold  to  the  trade  for  less 
than  the  wages  paid  the  girls  for  stitching  the  porcelain  goods 
on  the  cards. 
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An  attempt  was  also  made,  soon  after  the  factory  was 
opened,  to  produce  encaustic  tiles  for  flooring.  These  were 
about  six  inches  square,  and  were  made  by  inlaying  clays  of 
different  colors  in  geometrical  designs — red  with  black  scroll¬ 
work;  a  cane-colored  device  in  a  red  ground;  red  and  white, 
and  a  combination  of  blue  and  white,  in  imitation  of  marble, 
much  used  at  that  time  as  a  flooring  for  halls.  Hardware  trim¬ 
mings  and  door  furniture,  however,  were  the  staple  productions 
of  the  Green  Point  works  in  the  early  years  of  the  factory’s 
existence.  These  consisted  of  door  and  room  signs,  number 
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plates  for  church  pews,  shutter,  door,  window,  curtain  and 
drawer  knobs,  bell  pulls,  door  and  number  plates,  keyhole  es¬ 
cutcheons,  furniture  castors,  stair  carpet  plates,  speaking  tubes 
and  rosettes.  In  an  advertising  circular  issued  at  that  time  the 

statement  was  made  that  the  Oriental  method  of  making  what 
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is  technically  termed  “true  porcelain”  had  been  adopted,  “which 
comprises  peculiar  compactness  of  body,  firmness  of  glazing, 
and  complete  union  of  both  by  subjecting  it  to  an  intense  heat.” 
These  were  made  in  immense  quantites  by  the  damp  clay 
process,  and  a  department  was  added  to  the  establishment 
where  knobs  were  mounted,  locks  made  and  fittings  silvered 
by  electro-plating.  These  articles  were  either  furnished  in  the 
white  state  or  decorated  to  order.  At  first  the  small  shutter 
and  door  knobs  were  sold  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  dozen. 
Then  larger  sizes  were  manufactured  and  sold  at  ten  cents 
each.  So-called  “porphyry”  knobs  were  produced  extensively 
for  a  time,  and  found  a  ready  sale. 

The  business  increased  rapidly,  until  four  large  kilns  had 
been  erected,  besides  a  number  of  muffles  for  firing  decorated 
wares,  and  about  sixty  hands  were  employed  in  the  factory. 
One  room  was  devoted  entirely  to  printing  and  decorating. 
The  art  of  engraving  designs  on  copper  for  transferring  to  pot¬ 
tery  was  in  its  infancy  in  America,  and  had  perhaps  never 
been  practiced  elsewhere  than  at  the  Jersey  City  Pottery, 
where,  about  the  year  1840,  some  designs  in  black  had  been 
applied  to  yellow  ware.  At  the  Green  Point  works  Mr.  George 
Washington  commenced  the  engraving  of  floral  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  table  wares,  which  Mr.  Cartlidge  began  to  manu¬ 
facture  in  a  soft  porcelain  body.  The  designs  were  printed  in 
outline,  both  over  and  under  the  glaze,  and  the  coloring  was 
afterwards  filled  in  by  women. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1853,  in  New  York  city, 
Mr.  Cartlidge  was  induced,  somewhat  against  his  inclination, 
to  exhibit  some  of  his  wares  which  were  made  entirely  from 
American  materials,  for  which  he  received  the  first  premium 
on  account  of  superior  excellence  of  body  and  glazing.  This 
was  a  high  honor,  as  the  best  productions  of  Europe  were  en¬ 
tered  in  competition.  A  prominent  exhibitor,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  porcelain  in  Europe,  acknowledged  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  that  the  goods  of  Messrs.  Cartlidge  &  Co.  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  wei’e  the  best  that  he  had  ever 
seen— a  well-merited  and  highly  gratifying  compliment. 

As  the  business  increased  and  orders  poured  in  from  New 
England  and  the  Southern  States,  new  designs  were  constantly 
added  to  the  stock,  and  many  articles  were  made  in  porcelain 


for  the  first  time  in  America.  Among  the  multiplicity  of  ob¬ 
jects  produced  were  inkstands,  wafer  trays,  paper  weights  in 
parian  representing  a  spaniel  and  an  eagle,  knife  handles, 
shawl  pins,  umbrella  and  cane  handles,  wine  labels,  candle¬ 
sticks,  spittoons,  shaving  or  soap  boxes,  sets  of  dominoes  and 
ornamental  figures  in  the  form  of  lions  and  dogs.  Porcelain 
clock  faces  were  also  manufactured,  and  a  few  sets  of  piano 
keys  were  made,  but  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  firing 
and  keeping  from  warping  in  the  kiln  the  latter  were  not 
manufactured  in  commercial  quantities.  A  piano,  however, 
was  fitted  with  a  set  of  these  keys  by  a  Boston  house  and  sent 
as  a  gift  to  Mr.  Cartlidge,  but  this  never  reached  him,  as  it 
was  destroyed  in  a  collision  of  vessels  in  the  East  river. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Cartlidge’s  memoi’andum  books  we  find  a 
statement  that  an  inkstand  and  match  box  wei*e  ordered  for 
Horace  Greeley,  together  with  other  articles.  From  the  same 
note  book  we  are  enabled  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  prices 
charged  for  certain  designs,  such  as  dominoes,  75  cents  a  set; 
white  dogs,  .$15  a  dozen;  gilt  dogs,  $21  a  dozen;  spaniel  paper 
weights,  white,  $3.38  a  dozen;  eagle  paper  weights,  white,  $5  a 
dozen;  eagle  paper  weights,  gilt,  $7.50  a  dozen;  umbrella  tops, 
$1.25  a  dozen;  shaving  cups,  $1.50  a  dozen;  soap  boxes,  $1  a 
dozen. 

In  grading  some  land  at  Hunter’s  Point,  near  Green  Point, 
bones  of  buried  Indians  were  exhixmed,  and  these  were  utilized 
ixx  the  manufacture  of  articles  on  which  appropiriate  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  happy  inscriptions,  prepai-ed  by  Mr.  Cartlidge,  were 
placed.  It  is  said  that  these  pieces  subseqxxently  found  their 
way  to  Unioix  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  but  in  the  lapse  of 
time  they  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

Pitchers  with  relief  design  repi’esenting  the  Indian  maize 
with  half-open  ears  were  modeled  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Cartlidge,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  plant,  the  sub¬ 
ject  having  been  selected  becaxxse  it  was  so  distinctively  Arnei’- 
ican.  These  were  prodxxced  in  several  sizes  and  in  a  beautiful 
white  ware,  and  after  the  closing  of  the  Green  Point  works 
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the  molds  were  taken  to  Kaolin,  S.  C.,  by  the  modeler,  Mr. 
Josiah  Jones,  and  used  at  that  factoi’y.  Another  form  of  water 
pitcher,  of  which  a  number  of  examples  were  made,  was  orna¬ 
mented  in  relief  with  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  tipped  with  gold, 
and  bore  on  the  front  the  embossed  representation  of  the 
American  eagle  and  shield  of  the  United  States  in  the  national 
colors. 

Among  other  articles  produced  here  was  a  device  for  pre- 
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serving  the  portrait  of  a  deceased  friend.  This  was  a  small 
picture  frame  made  for  attachment  to  a  tombstone.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  placed  in  a  weather-proof  case  and  inserted  in  the 
frame,  which  had  a  drop  that  covered  the  circular  opening  for 


Porcelain  Pitcher.  “Oak  Pattern,”  Gold  Decoration  over  Glaze. 
Manufactured  by  Cbas.  Cartlldge,  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  about  1855. 


protection  from  the  light,  and  this  could  be  turned  aside  to 
view  the  portrait  when  desired.  These  motuary  frames  were 
made  in  several  sizes,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  ever 
came  into  general  use.  Two  of  them  are  here  figured,  one 
from  the  tombstone  of  Albert  A.  Scranton  in  the  cemetery  at 
North  Guilford,  Conn.,  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  son 
of  the  modeler;  the  other  on  the  grave-stone  of  Mary  A. 
l’almer  at  Branford,  Conn.,  which  latter  illustration  shows  the 
method  of  attachment  to  the  stone  and  reveals  the  date — 185G. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

RESEARCH. 

VERY  WELL-EQUIPPED  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  which  has  had  the  benefit 
of  an  intelligent  and  progressive  spirit 
of  “up-to-date”  organizers  is  designed  to 
prosecute  two  distinctly  dissimilar  lines 
of  work.  If  we  carefully  observe  the 
aim  of  all  factory  management  we  will 
find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  object  of  its  strife  may 
be  classified  under  the  following  heads,  viz.,  research  and  pro¬ 
duction.  I  think  most  manufacturers  recognize  these  two  de¬ 
partments  as  of  equal  importance  to  the  success  of  a  plant. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  have  not  even  tried  to  venture 
outside  the  limitations  of  the  old  methods  which  they  have 
followed  for  many  years.  The  reason  for  people  falling  into 
narrow-mindedness,  possibly,  is  partially  due  to  indifference, 
fear,  or  because  their  attempts  to  carry  on  investigations  have 
always  resulted  to  their  disadvantage.  There  is  far  more 
which  remains  undiscovered  in  our  industrial  world  than  has 
yet  been  demonstrated  to  us.  Under  the  circumstances  I  can¬ 
not  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  of  our  being  fearful,  lest  we 
spend  our  time,  thought  and  money  in  these  directions  without 
any  prospect  of  returns.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  that  any  of 
us  can  possibly  afford  to  let  our  minds  and  hands  remain  idle 
for  even  a  day  in  our  various  departments  of  research.  This 


is  an  extremely  progressive  age,  and  in  most  cases  manufac¬ 
turers  are  availing  themselves  of  every  means  for  acquiring 
improved  machinery  and  methods  for  cheapening  their  pro¬ 
duction.  We  can  feel  the  pressure  of  that  intense  strife  among 
men  who  are  earnestly  seeking  a  higher  degree  of  perfection, 
which  demands  the  skill  and  thought  of  the  best  scientific 
talent  that  can  be  obtained.  Our  high  standard  of  efficiency, 
that  we  would  acquire,  advances 
year  by  year,  and  to-day  we  find 
ourselves  endeavoring  to  reach  a 
vantage  ground  of  which  we  even 
knew  nothing  a  century  ago.  If 
one  wishes  to  enjoy  continuous 
success  nowadays,  it  is  not  safe 
to  practice  “resting  on  our  oars” 
for  any  length  of  time.  The 
world  is  moving  on  at  a  greater 
speed  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
and  the  manufacturer  who  re¬ 
mains  inactive  for  a  time  soon  Outline  of^Porcelain 
finds  himself  distanced  by  his 

competitors  and  utterly  incapable  of  producing  satisfactory 
goods  at  a  favorable  cost. 

All  valuable  research  in  our  clayworking  industries  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  the  necessary  apparatus  and  facilities, 
and  plenty  of  encouragement.  Many  practical  investigations 
are  still  prosecuted  in  an  unsystematic  manner,  and  from  no 
theoretical  standpoint.  In  such  work  it  is  usually  understood 
how  the  burned  product  should  appear  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  kiln.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  form  any  idea  of  its 
chemical  nature  by  just  a  glance  at  either  its  surfaces  or  frac¬ 
ture.  Such  methods,  if  employed,  can  be  neither  novel  nor  at¬ 
tractive  to  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  entering  upon  this  work 
intelligently.  Every  conceivable  combination  of  clay  and  ma¬ 
chinery  are  tested,  with  a  hope  of  “striking”  the  results. 
From  an  economical  point  of  view  experimental  work,  con¬ 
ducted  on  such  a  basis,  impresses  me  as  a  shameful  waste  of 
money  and  patience.  If  any  data  is  developed  there  is  nothing 
absolute  about  it,  only  as  applied  to  the  materials  which  happen 
to  be  in  vogue  at  that  particular  period.  That  is  to  say,  such 


Decorated  Curtain  Knob.  Greenpoint  Porcelain.  Pennsylvania 
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observations  as  are  made  will  only  apply  to  clays  which  are 
actually  being  treated,  and  mean  nothing  as  related  to  foreign 
varieties  of  clay  when  used  in  the  same  class  of  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  where  the  problem  begins  or  ends.  If,  in 
the  course  of  these  experiments,  a  product  is  taken  from  the 
kiln  that  approximately  fulfills  the  desired  aim,  it  cannot  be 
stated  just  what  combination  of  elements  or  method  of  treat- 
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ment  brought  forth  these  results.  Burned  wares  of  identically 
the  same  appearance  and  chemical  composition  can  be  made 
from  mixtures  of  various  grades  of  clay,  differing  materially 
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Tombstone  with  Parian  Attachment  for  Portrait.  Page  25. 

in  quality,  and  secured  from  many  localities.  But  such  latitude 
cannot  be  afforded  except  by  scientific  data.  Notwithstanding 
the  more  rapid  and  sure  progress  which  is  made  by  getting 
down  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  and  discussing  only  the 
chemical  elements  and  compounds  that  exist  in  the  clays  at 
hands,  thousands  of  dollars  are  actually  thrown  away  every 
year  by  people  who  know  what  they  want  but  fall  far  short 
of  finding  the  path  to  the  goal  which  they  seek,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  success  is  only  just  beyond  their  reach. 

A  technically  trained  man  should  be  engaged  for  such  work. 
If  he  has  only  theoretical  knowledge,  though,  without  any 
everyday  factory  experience,  he  is  as  sadly  handicapped  as 
the  practical  man  who  is  only  able  to  judge  of  clay  from  its 
appearance,  feeling  and  taste.  Where  the  one  man  is  weak 
the  other  is  strong,  but  both  are  equally  incapable  in  grappling 
with  difficulties  which  always  arise  in  perfecting  improved 
factory  methods.  Their  shortcomings  are  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site— one  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  man  who  carries 
on  such  research  should  be  well  informed  on  laboratory  and 
factory  work.  His  experience  should  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
apply  scientific  theories  in  practice,  and  see  how  practice,  in 
all  its  mysteriousness,  refers  back  to  science  again  as  its 
sponsor. 

No  matter  how’  humbly  the  expert  enters  upon  his  work,  he 
is  sm-e  to  meet  all  sorts  of  innovations  at  the  start,  and  prob¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  utterly  revolutionize  not  only  the  business 
of  the  company  who  employ  his  services  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
college,  but,  in  a  mild  way,  the  whole  clayworking  industry. 


There  are  practical  men  who  apparently  come  seeking  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  something  which  they  have  observed  in  their 
factory  work,  but  before  you  have  had  even  an  opportunity  to 
catch  sufficient  breath  with  which  to  expound  a  few  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics,  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  as  bearing  upon  the  subject,  they  have  politely  inter¬ 
rupted  your  dissertation  with  such  an  incoherent,  diabolical 
assortment  of  meaningless  terms — their  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  one— that  you  grad¬ 
ually  find  yourself  subsiding  and  becoming  transferred,  as  it 
were,  from  the  invisible  lecture  stage  to  a  back  seat  in  the 
audience  room.  The  people  who  ask  and  answer  their  own 
questions  in  such  a  manner  are  usually  following  the  wrong 
path— if  not  altogether  in  the  wilderness. 

We  need  scientists  to  solve  these  problems  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  all  clay  products;  to  bring  us  to  the  re¬ 
sults  by  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  to  guide  us,  lest 
we  pursue  our  investigations  in  wrong  directions  which  would 
terminate  in  utter  failure.  We  want  technically  trained  men 
to  examine  and  limit  the  field  of  research  along  whatever  line 
we  are  working,  in  order  that  we  may  always  concentrate  our 
forces  into  the  right  channels.  Those  who  have  carried  on  ex¬ 
perimental  work  to  any  great  extent  appreciate  how  truly 
their  success  depends  upon  the  hearty  sympathy,  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  those  in  whose  employ  they  happen  to  be 
engaged. 

The  scientist  must  have  sufficient  funds  in  order  to  provide 
himself  with  the  essential  apparatus  for  conducting  his  ex¬ 
periments.  He  can  see  what  he  needs  for  an  equipment,  and 
such  necessities  should  not  come  to  him  begrudgingly.  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  humiliating  or  what  would  destroy  the 
ambition  of  a  student  quicker  than,  in  the  midst  of  some  im¬ 
portant  problem,  to  be  told  by  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
surrounding  conditions  of  the  work,  yet  from  whom  all  ma¬ 
terial  resources  must  come,  that  his  requisitions  for  laboratory 
apparatus  are  unnecessarily  excessive.  When  the  scientist 
asks  for  bread,  do  not  give  him  a  stone!  Perhaps  he  will  try 
to  explain  why  nothing  short  of  what  he  wants  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  will  suffice  for  successfully  developing  an  idea  that  is 
slowly  crystallizing  into  a  new  method  of  practical  value.  Re¬ 
member,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  demonstrate  to  anybody 
else,  as  clearly  as  he  can  see  himself,  how  indispensable  this 
new  requisition  for  apparatus  is  to  him  without  a  modification. 
If  this  expert  is  a  man  of  promise  and  trust,  and  from  whom 
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much  is  expected,  give  him  the  facilities  he  asks  for  willingly 
and  with  some  suggestion  or  word  of  encouragement  which 
will  induce  into  his  veins  a  certain  ambition  and  desire  to 
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reciprocate  with  the  best  results  that  his  industrious  efforts 
cau  bring.  Here  is  just  where  the  word  economy  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  to  mercantile  and  industrial 
pusuits. 

Do  not  think  your  scientist  extravagant  and  useless  because 
three  ideas  out  of  five  develop  into  naught.  If  he  is  energetic, 
persistent,  his  failures  are  all  valuable  lessons,  which  in  time 
will  be  the  tools  that  he  will  use  later  in  shaping  some  inven¬ 
tion  or  improvement.  If  successful,  his  achievements  will  re¬ 
imburse  you  a  hundredfold  beyond  the  cost  of  his  services 
and  expensive  apparatus.  The  great  tendency  is  for  many  of 
our  large  industries  to  force  their  laboratory,  physical  and 
chemical,  down  to  the  same  economical  basis  as  that  upon 
which  goods  are  produced.  This  is  such  a  vital  mistake,  and 
an  evil  that  hampers  many  of  our  brightest  students,  who  are 
well  fitted  for  their  work  and  have  shown  evidences  of  great 
promise,  though  helpless  in  attempting  to  remedy  such  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  become  so  restricted  in  their  allowance  for  facili¬ 
ties  that  they,  through  sheer  disheartenment  and  indifference, 
drift  into  some  routine  office  or  factory  work.  Many  a  valuable 
scientific  man  has  lost  all  interest  in  his  profession  because 
of  reasons  similar  to  this.  Do  not  bring  your  laboratory  and 


makers,  being  the  fourth  generation  of  them,  and  dating  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  is  a  soft  mud  yard, 
with  one  Martin  machine,  31,000  per  day  capacity.  The  dry¬ 
ing  is  done  by  the  rack  and  pallet  system,  and  requires  eight 
acres  of  shedding.  The  burning  is  accomplished  in  live  Dutch 
ten-arch  kilns  of  180,000  capacity  each.  There  are  no  hand¬ 
made  gangs  in  either,  but  they  make  10,000  pressed  brick  per 
day,  and  their  total  capacity  for  the  two  yards  foots  up  about 
fifteen  millions  per  year.  The  demand  for  their  product  is 
steady  and  good,  and  few  bricks  are  on  stock.  Although  this 
yard  has  reached  the  quarter-century  mark,  there  are  still 
seventeen  acres  of  clay  untouched.  There  were  a  few  things 
that  claimed  my  attention.  The  yard  was  tidy  and  everything 
orderly.  The  burning  was  excellent,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
champions  of  the  up  versus  the  down-draft  controversy  I  may 
say  that  in  an  ordinary  Dutch  kiln,  partially  emptied,  all  but 
the  top  com-se  were  burnt  to  a  good  dark  red,  the  top  course 
an  unusually  good  looking  salmon. 

And  now  anent  the  small  coal  controversy.  Mr.  Siner  is  an 
advocate  for  mixing  small  coal  with  the  clay,  but  only  for  the 
four  top  courses,  and  the  results  certainly  appear  to  justify  the 
practice. 


SINER  BROTHER’S  BRICK  WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


work-shop  expenses,  which  are  devoted  to  experiment  and  re¬ 
search.  down  to  the  lowest  possible  notch,  for  by  doing  so  you 
are  squeezing  out  of  this  department  its  productive  nature— or, 
in  other  words,  so  effectually  tying  it,  hand  and  foot,  that  it  will 
die  from  the  want  of  freedom  and  activity. 

CHARLES  FERRY. 


PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS  AND  THEIR  PLANTS. 


Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  brickyard  in  full  swing  at 
Twenty-first  street  and  Market,  extending  to  Chestnut  street— 
a  common,  ordinary  brickyard,  where  the  clay  was  tempered 
by  being  well  trodden  by  bare  human  feet.  But  the  growth 
of  Philadelphia  has  so  spread  the  yards  that  now  it  takes  me 
nearly  two  hours  of  rapid  transit  (the  trolley)  to  visit  some  of 
my  neighbors  and  brethren.  I  alighted  the  other  day  from  the 
trolley  right  at  the  office  door  of  the  late  Brother  Siner,  and 
soon  met  his  son,  Joseph  L.  Siner,  who,  as  soon  as  I  made 
known  the  object  of  my  visit,  made  me  cordially  welcome 
without  any  accompaniment  of  fuss  and  feathers.  The  firm  is 
known  as  Siner  Brothers— Charles  B.  Siner  and  Joseph  L. 
Siner.  They  are  running  two  yards,  one  on  Kensington  and 
Erie  avenues,  and  one  on  Harrowgate  Lane,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other.  The  latter  I  did  not  visit;  I  am  re¬ 
serving  it  for  another  trip.  The  Kensington  avenue  yard  is  a 
pretty  old  one,  having  been  operated  by  the  Siners  twenty-five 
years.  “Joe,”  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  manages  this  one,  and 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  profession  or  calling;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  proud  of  being  descended  from  a  family  of  brick- 


The  modern  dryer  appears  to  advantage  as  an  economizer 
of  space,  if  nothing  else,  for  here  a  dryer  100  feet  by  fifty  feet 
would  certainly  take  the  place  of  eight  acres  of  shedding, 
partially  shown  by  the  panoramic  view  of  the  works  taken 
from  an  eminence  at  the  top  end  of  the  yard  and  looking 
towards  Kensington  avenue. 

The  Harrowgate  Lane  yard  is  fitted  up  in  a  more  modern 
style — dryer,  improved  kilns,  etc.— but  I  must  defer  the  de¬ 
scription  until  I-  visit  it.  TRIPOD. 


GOOD  ADVICE. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  exchange  order  for  $2  to  pay  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Clay-Worker. 

Our  prospects  for  the  summer  are  bright.  We  are  having  a 
new  railroad  built  through  our  city.  A  tunnel  is  to  be  built 
that  will  take  four  million  hard  brick.  There  are  seven  of  us 
in  the  business  here,  we  have  an  association,  and  have  taken 
the  job  between  us  to  supply  these  four  million  brick.  We  find 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  together.  It  is  a  mutual  help  and 
benefit  to  us  all.  We  meet  often  and  are  on  friendly  terms,  and 
are  happy  as  a  consequence.  I  would  advise  all  brickmakers 
to  do  likewise.  They  will  find  it  will  put  money  in  their 
pockets.  T.  FANNING. 

Hamilton,  Out.,  June  25. 


The  most  successful  advertiser  is  not  the  man  who  spends 
the  most  money,  but  the  man  who  spends  his  money  in  the 
best  way.— Printers’  Ink. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

A  DEPRESSING  EFFECT. 


How  the  Ribald  Remark  of  a  Common  Digger  of  Clay  Hade 
a  Merry  Man  Sad  for  a  Whole  Month. 


GRIMY.  COMMON  MAN,  digging  in  a  clay 
pit,  made  me  very  tired  the  other  day;  in 
fact,  never  was  I  so  insulted  in  all  my  born 
days.  The  idea  of  a  fellow  who  would, 
rather  than  work  for  a  living,  waste  his 
time  idly  digging  in  a  nasty  clay  pit  daring 
to  address  me  in  that  fashion!  I’m  so  mad 
I  can  hardly  start  in  to  tell  you  about  him. 
And  1  had  befriended  him  at  that. 

You  see,  it  was  like  this:  I  had  given 
him  a  copy  of  the  Clay-Worker  with  my  article  on 
brickmaking  marked  with  a  thick  blue  pencil.  “Take 
it,  my  humble  friend,  and  peruse  my  written  words. 
They  will  fill  you  with  knowledge,”  I  said,  “and 
kindle  within  your  hairy  breast  the  latent  fii’es  of  ambition, 
which  ignorance  has  so  long  kept  smouldering.  Know  some¬ 
thing,  man!  But  don’t  fool  your  time  away  reading  anything 
else  in  this  journal.  Skip  all  nonsense  like  R.  Brick’s  frivolous 
stuff,  but  study  my  modern  method  of  brickmaking  closely. 
Then,  by  close  application  to  business,  you  may  become  rich 


and  swing  in  your  own  hammock  all  the  summer  long,  instead 
of  grubbing  away  in  a  clay  pit.  Become  a  proprietor  and  have 
strikes  and  things.” 

Well,  the  man  took  the  Clay-Worker  home  with  him,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  dropped  around  to  the  brickmaking  emporium 
where  he  was  a  fifth  of  the  entire  working  force,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  gleaned  my  glad  words  of  wisdom.  He  twisted 
the  ugly  black  pipe  he  was  sucking,  and,  drooping  his  eyelids, 
said  in  a  mean  tone  of  voice-culture:  “You’ll  go  to  jail.” 


The  Sour  and  Crust y  Proprietor . 


"What  for?”  I  demanded  in  surprise.  He  did  not  seem  a 
joking  man,  and  I  could  conceive  of  nothing  that  I  had  done 


worthy  of  a  jail  sentence — at  least  nothing  of  which  he  could 
be  aware. 

“  ’Cause  there  ain’t  no  lunatical  ’sylum  in  ther  hull  county,” 
he  replied,  with  a  dry  Iowa  rattle  in  his  bony  throat. 

It’s  no  use  trying  to  make  water  arise  higher  than  its 


The  Proper  Place  for  Unappreciative  Men. 

source,  or  attempting  to  teach  a  Cass  county  brickmaker  any¬ 
thing — of  that  I  am  assured.  However,  I  found  one  who  was 
interested  in  my  page  on  brickmaking.  He  was  the  small  boy 
who  wiped  off  the  pans  of  the  brickmaking  machine.  I  found 
him  a  very  gifted  young  man  for  his  age  (he  is  only  seven). 
There  is  no  doubt  about  his  rising  in  the  world.  I  had  given 
him  a  copy  of  my  article,  too,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
the  brilliant  emanation  of  a  gifted  brain,  and  he  could  hardly 
find  sufficient  words  of  praise  to  describe  his  appreciation  of 
my  efforts  to  elevate  the  brickmaking  industry  above  the  level 
to  which  it  had  been  brought  for  want  of  proper  instruction  in 
the  matter  of  technicalities— a  want  I  so  ably  supplied. 

“Your  article,”  said  the 
infant  prodigy,  “was  the 
best  I  ever  read — of  its 
kind,”  the  little  man  said, 
with  all  the  sincere  earn¬ 
estness  of  childhood.  That 
boy  has  a  great  future. 

I  made  a  few  more 
sketches  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  what  I  consider 
a  model  clayworking  es¬ 
tablishment.  It  is  the 
steam  one.  Everything 
in  the  place  was  in  apple- 
pie  order,  especially  the 
proprietor,  whom  I  found 
exceedingly  sour  and 
crusty.  There  were  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general 
excellence  of  the  appoint¬ 
ments,  but  I  do  not  pose 
as  a  professional  fault-finder,  but  as  a  great  educator.  My 
pictures,  I  hope,  speak  louder  than  words.  They  are  drawn  to 
scale,  and  if  details  are  wanted  I  can  furnish  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications,  and  would  even  personally  superintend  the  construc¬ 
tion  upon  payment  of  the  usual  expert’s  commission — of  high- 
class  brick  plants. 

I  am  a  little  short  on  technicalities  this  month.  The  mean 
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digger  in  the  clay  pit  has  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  my 
desire  to  help  the  brickmaking  industry  along. 

CHARLES  LEDERER. 


This  was  one  of  the  Exceptions— I  found  the  Kiln  in  a  Had  8t<ite  of  Repair. 


ENAMELING  AND  GLAZING  BRICK. 


IN  THIS  ARTICLE  I  shall  speak  concerning  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  enamels  of  clay  brick,  or  rather,  unburned  brick. 

1  do  not  refer  to  the  slip  and  glaze  process,  but  to  the 
pure  enamel.  The  so-called  enameled  brick  manufactured  by 
the  slip  and  glaze  process  cannot  really  be  called  an  enamel, 
as  it  is  simply  a  glaze  on  a  white  body,  yet  more  difficult  to 
produce  satisfactorily  than  a  pure  enamel.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  white  body  to  suit  the  brick.  You  will  find 
it  takes  considerable  experimenting  to  suit  the  brick,  and  after- 
having  accomplished  this  without  peeling  or  cracking,  it  is 
just  as  difficult  to  get  the  glaze  to  suit  the  body.  Whereas,  in 
making  the  pure  enamel  all  the  trouble  of  making  the  body  is 
obviated.  Also,  the  pure  enamel  requires  but  one  dipping. 

Another  expensive  item  is  done  away  with  in  using  pure 
enamel,  and  that  is  handling  the  brick  so  often.  Also,  burning 
the  brick  in  saggers.  There  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  burn¬ 
ing  pure  enamel  in  saggers,  as  it  will  thoroughly  fuse  but  re¬ 
main  stationary,  while,  as  a  rule,  if  glazed  brick  are  not  set 
in  the  kiln  with  the  glazed  face  upward  and  are  burned  a 
little  too  hard,  the  glaze  will  run  too  much  and  the  loss  in 
burning  will  be  heavy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  perfectly  good  slip  and  glaze  brick 
looks  white  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  when  they  come  to  be 
used,  and  have  remained  in  a  building  for  a  number  of  years, 
they  are  never  found  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  whereas  a 
good  pure  enamel  will  last  in  all  climates  just  as  long  as  the 
bricks  themselves,  being  absolutely  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
brick — so  much  so  that  in  trying  to  chip  the  pure  enamel  off 
the  brick  you  are  liable  to  break  the  brick  in  place  of  the 
enamel. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  I  would  state 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  almost  impossible  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  pure  enamel  on  an  ordinary  red  clay  brick  without  using 
a  red  clay  that  will  stand  a  great  heat,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  encaustic  tiling. 

I  here  is  no  doubt  if  the  American  architects  could  obtain  a 
simon  pure  enamel  brick,  the  brick  manufactured  by  the  slip 
and  glaze  process  would  eventually  be  unmarketable.  In  ex¬ 
amining  brick  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  whether  they  are 
pure  enamel  or  manufactured  by  the  slip  and  glaze  by  simply 
breaking  the  enamel  face  of  the  brick.  If  it  is  fused  thoroughly 
fiom  the  face  of  the  brick  to  the  top  of  the  enamel,  it  is  a 
pure  enamel,  but  if  there  is  a  thin  glaze  on  top  and  a  biscuit 
bodj  underneath,  it  is  made  by  the  slip  and  glaze  process. 

rheie  aie  but  few  colors  that  can  be  produced  by  the  slip 
and  glaze  process,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  they  are 
subjected  to,  as  there  is  no  metallic  oxide  known  in  chemistry 
that  will  stand  such  heat.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  various 


number  of  blues,  such  as  dark  and  light  blues,  and  also  matt 
blue.  A  fine  gray  can  be  produced  from  the  oxide  nickel,  but 
as  gray  is  usually  a  compound  color,  it  can  be  produced  as  well 
by  mixing  together,  say,  one-third  of  blue — that  is,  four  of  blue, 
one  part  of  black,  one  part  of  brown,  and  about  eight  parts  of 
white. 

It  will  be  found  in  experimenting  with  pure  enamel  that 
in  dipping  the  brick  in  the  enamel,  after  being  immersed  and 
taken  out  of  the  dipping  tub,  the  surface  of  the  brick  will  be 
full  of  small  pin-holes.  To  avoid  this,  when  screening  use  an 
eighty-mesh  sieve,  and  when  dipping  the  brick  draw  them 
along  the  liquid  enamel,  instead  of  dipping  them  in  straight 
and  lifting  them  out  again.  A  mistake  that  if  often  made  is  in 
using  too  fine  a  sieve.  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  a  finer 
mesh  than  No.  80,  as,  if  it  is,  all  the  material  will  not  go 
through.  OPAQUE. 


NEW  DRY  PRESS  HACHINERY. 

THE  ACCOMPANYING  CUT  shows  the  New  Improved 
Simpson  Screen  as  it  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
steaming  apparatus  described  in  last  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker.  This  latter  machine  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  screen,  its  usefulness  being  confined 
to  hard  brickmaking  materials,  such  as  shales,  slate,  soap¬ 
stone,  fire  clays,  etc.  Brickmakers  often  have  trouble  in  getting 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  clay  through  an  ordinary  inclined 
screen.  To  obviate  this  trouble  we  have  introduced  a  system 
of  steel  wire  brushes  running  over  the  surface  of  the  screen, 
keeping  the  same  clean,  and  also  greatly  increasing  the  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  screened  clay  falls  into  an  underchute  leading  to 


the  steamer,  pug  mill  or  press,  depending  upon  the  material 
and  process  used,  while  the  tailings  are  conducted  back  into 
the  dry  pan  or  crusher.  The  advantage  of  this  system  over 
the  revolving  method  or  plain  inclined  screen  can  be  readily 
seen,  as  the  screen  is  kept  perfectly  clean,  requires  no  attention 
whatever,  and  capacity  is  increased  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  only  manufactured  by  the  Simpson 
Brick  Press  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any 
information  regarding  prices,  etc.,  on  application. 


Every  man  has  two  educations — that  which  is  given  to  him, 
and  the  other  which  he  gives  to  himself.  Of  the  two  kinds 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  valuable.  Indeed,  all  that  is  most 
worthy  in  a  man  he  must  work  out  and  conquer  for  himself. 
It  is  that  which  constitutes  our  real  and  best  nourishment. 
—Fame. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SOME  EASTERN  BRICKYARDS. 


IT  IS  A  WELL-KNOWN  FACT  that  the  brickmakers  of 
this  country  number  among  them  some  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  men,  and,  moreover,  these  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  places.  It  is  with  considerable 
amusement  that  I  recall  a  visit  to  a  delightfully  small 
place  called  Barton’s  Landing,  in  that  part  of  Vermont  where 
the  people  all  say  “the  United  States  Government,”  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  Canada.  I  say  amusement,  for 
there  my  companion  and  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  whistled  “Sweet 
Marie”  upon  our  fingers  to  remind  the  landlord  that  we  wanted 
a  fire  in  our  room;  for  the  mercury  registered  zero,  and  the 
Valley  House  was  cool  at  6  in  the  morning. 

Near  the  town,  however,  is  located  the  small  brickyard  of 
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Co.,  Joseph  De  Carie,  Alexander  Peel,  Smith  Brothers  and 
Charles  Sheppard.  Being  somewhat  short  of  time,  I  decided 
to  visit  the  works  of  Mr.  Charles  Sheppard,  and  was  repaid  in 
many  ways  for  the  choice.  The  works  are  located  upon  Par- 
thenais  street,  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  You  can  take 
a  trolley  car  (the  city  is  owned  by  the  trolley  people)  in  front 
of  the  famous  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
building  of  interest.  The  interior  is  showily  ornamented,  but 
the  chapel  is  very  handsome,  being  finished  in  native  woods 
carved  by  hand  and  varnished.  To  the  American,  however, 
most  noticeable  is  the  almost  startling  devotion  of  the  men  and 
women  who  attend.  The  French  Catholic  is  so  in  a  manner 
not  often  found  in  our  land. 

Once  in  your  trolley  car,  you  are  presented  with  a  strange- 
looking  handled  receptacle— a  cross  between  a  smashed  coffee 
pot  and  an  old-time  shot  pouch— by  the  conductor.  Through 


Messrs.  Brown  &  Lawrence,  the  latter  being  the  practical 
manager  of  the  concern.  Neither  can  lay  claim  in  any  sense  to 
being  a  practical  brickmaker,  but  they  manage  to  burn  about 
350,000  per  annum,  and  to  dispose  of  them  to  a  near  market. 
Upon  large  lots  they  average  about  $7.50,  and  upon  small  sales 
from  $8.50  to  $9  per  thousand.  The  average  is  probably  nearer 
$8.50  than  $8.  The  manufacture  is  entirely  by  hand,  and  from 
a  muddy-blue  clay.  Altogether,  the  plant  is  of  the  most  an¬ 
tique  nature. 

The  point  would  seem  an  excellent  one  in  which  to  place  a 
machine  plant.  St.  Johnsbury,  at  the  south,  and  Newport  and 
Richford,  in  the  north,  present  local  markets  that  would  stand 
in  good  stead.  The  railroad  facilities  are  also  good,  the  B.  & 
M.  R.  R.  and  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  reaching  the  east,  south  and  west. 
Furthermore,  there  is  not  a  machine  within  fifty  miles;  so  there 
would  be  a  practical  monopoly. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  is  the  financial  head  of  the  firm,  is  also  a 
miller.  But  he  appreciates  the  value  of  the  brickyard,  and,  I 
believe,  would  like  to  see  satisfactory  improvements  made. 

From  Barton’s  Landing  to  Montreal  is  a  short  step,  and  a 
pleasant  one,  for  the  people  of  the  latter  place  are  very  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  there  are  a  thousand  things  at  every  hand  to  in¬ 
terest  the  stranger.  If  you  are  stopping  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  Balmoral  will  suit  you,  or,  if  you  are  extra  stylish,  try  the 
Windsor. 

In  Montreal  there  are  several  makers  of  mud  bricks,  and 
two  that  use  the  dry  process.  Of  these,  more  in  detail.  The 
mud  brick  is  represented  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bernier,  J.  Brunet  & 


the  narrow  orifice  of  this  device  you  shove  in  one  of  the  little 
silver  “fives”  of  the  country  Avhich  make  an  American’s  life  a 
misery  while  in  Canada.  You  will  understand  why  after  you 
have  accepted  four  or  five  of  them  for  dimes.  Pretty  soon  you 
are  startled  by  an  enlarged  image  of  the  monkeys  we  used  to 
see  upon  the  itinerant  hand  organ  of  the  past.  He  hops  on  the 
car,  and  you  notice  a  masonic  apron  or  bag  attached  to  his 
waist.  This  is  a  postman,  and  for  politeness  sake  you  don’t 
dare  to  even  smile.  Then  you  study  French  with  the  aid  of 
the  sign  boards  and  store  windows.  You  soon  comprehend  that 
“bois”  is  wood  and  “charbonne”  is  coal,  and  you  have  made  a 
great  progress  in  the  tongue.  But  your  Waterloo  comes.  What 
you  have  decided  to  be  a  new  cough  syrup  for  horses  proves 
to  be  a  hair  tonic.  You  stop  French  and  study  streets,  all  of 
which  begin  Saint  and  end  St. 

The  Sheppard  works  is  probably  the  largest  in  Canada,  but 
the  process  is  practically  the  same  as  at  all  others  in  Montreal. 
The  output  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  millions  per  annum,  and 
the  market  is  a  local  one  to  a  great  extent.  They  are  now 
placing  bricks  into  two  new  structures  in  the  city,  namely,  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Bank  of  Halifax  West  End  branches. 
While  the  year  of  ’94  has  been  a  hard  one  the  world  over,  the 
Sheppards  have  probably  suffered  as  little  as  anyone  in  the 
business,  the  actual  sales  for  the  year  being  ten  millions. 

At  the  yard  I  met  Mr.  Ed.  Sheppard,  the  son  of  the 
owner,  and  who  is  practically  the  manager  and  director.  And 
if  by  any  means  you  are  ever  in  this  territory  you  want  to  fall 
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into  his  hands,  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  companions. 
Under  his  guidance  I  investigated  the  method  of  manufacture. 
During  the  winter  the  clay  is  cut  from  the  bank,  which  is,  by 
the  way,  quite  inexhaustible,  being  a  very  large  hill,  upon  top  of 
which  is  perched  a  quaint  little  old  house  built  by  Sir  Peter  Lo¬ 
gan  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  then  piled  into  a  broad 
layer  about  2  feet  thick,  and  probably  50  feet  broad  and  500 
long.  By  the  time  that  the  workmen  have  piled  this  up  the 
first  part  lias  been  properly  frozen,  and  another  layer  can  be 
begun.  So  the  work  is  continued  till  the  embankment  has 
reached  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  in  a  line  parallel  with 
this  mound  there  is  placed  a  series  of  twelve  presses,  operated 
by  one  line  of  shafting  from  the  engine  house.  Of  these  presses 
I  want  to  speak  later,  as  they  are  made  upon  the  premises, 
and  are  known  as  the  Canada  self-acting  brick  machine.  The 
bricks,  being  pressed,  are  dried  and  burned  in  open  arches. 
While  they  are  essentially  a  common  brick,  they  are  very 
good  ones.  There  is  also  in  place  a  machine  for  making  drain¬ 
age  tiles,  a  small  one,  however,  with  an  output  of  a  hundred 
thousand  per  annum,  and  made  especially  for  the  farmers  near 
the  city.  For,  as  Mr.  Sheppard  remarked,  the  farmers  are  just 
beginning  to  wake  up  and  make  some  progress  in  agriculture. 
While  in  burning  the  open  arch  is  used,  the  other  styles  have 
been  tried  with  discouraging  results.  The  winters  seem  to 
be  very  hard  upon  all  permanent  kilns,  and  the  expenses  of 
repair  eat  up  all  profit  there  may  be  in  the  superior  burning 
qualities. 

The  Canada  self-acting  brick  press  is  patterned  very  much 
like  our  Martin  press.  The  great  features  of  the  machine  are, 
1,  the  travel  of  the  plunger  is  regulated  by  a  double-threaded 
thimble  coupling  on  the  pressure  bar,  permitting  a  very  close 
adjustment;  2,  a  very  ingenious  tlirow-off  mechanism  to  pre¬ 
vent  smash  or  strain  if  stones  get  into  the  mould.  At  this  time 
the  machine  is  upon  the  market  at  the  low  cost  of  $375,  and 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  in  use  in  the  Dominion.  The 
capacity  of  the  press  at  a  practical  speed  is  nearly  10,000  per 
day  of  ten  hours.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  yard  is  the 
Queen's  grant  of  patent  upon  the  machine,  a  document  that  is 
not  often  seen  now,  as  the  forms  have  been  entirely  revised. 


however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  well  started,  as  it  is  yet  to 
a  great  extent  in  an  experimental  stage.  RAMBLER. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

STANDARD  PAVING  BRICK. 


LIMINATING  A  WORD  or  two  from  my 
former  subject,  “Standard  Specifications 
for  Paving  Brick,”  we  have  a  subject 
very  unlike  the  other,  yet  closely  related 
in  their  practical  features.  One  lexicon 
defines  standard  as  that  which  possesses 
undoubted  quality.  1  think  a  better 
would  be  that  by  which  like  things  are  measured  or  compared. 
In  all  the  complications  and  relations  of  human  life  the  great 
majority  has  each  his  standard.  However  imperfect  it  may  be, 
to  him  who  sets  it  up  it  is  the  height  to  which  his  ambition 
reaches.  And  so  with  users  of  paving  brick— or  better,  perhaps, 
with  those  who  are  to  judge  what  may  be  used.  There  are 
two  classes  of  these  individuals:  One  class  selects  a  brick  and 
is  ready  to  declare  it  the  only  suitable  brick  to  be  had.  Any 
other,  made  of  different  material,  manipulated  differently  with 
different  machinery  or  dryer  in  use,  and  different  fuel  used, 
need  not  be  mentioned  with  the  view  of  introduction  into  that 
market,  and  yet  the  standard  thus  set  up  may  be  the  very 
poorest  to  be  found  in  all  the  country.  This  may  seem  absurd, 
but  is  a  condition  that  exists  to-day,  as  many  actual  incidents 
of  the  kind  may  be  given.  Ignorance  and  boodle  are  the  factors 
that  make  up  such  ridiculous  practices.  The  other  class  have 
sought  to  become  and  have  become  intelligent  in  this  line. 
Their  only  aim  is  to  get  the  very  best  the  market  affords,  re¬ 
gardless  as  to  by  whom  or  how  they  are  made.  They  are  usu¬ 
ally  successful  in  this,  and  that  without  much  ado.  That  which 
contributes  to  the  enlargement  of  the  latter  class,  as  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  by  practical  men  in  a  practical  way  must, 
will  certainly  be  a  benefit  to  all  concerned  in  this  matter. 

That  the  standard  of  quality  of  paving  brick  is  better  than 
formerly  must  be  admitted.  Not  that  better  clay  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  but  that  methods  of  manufacture  have  been  improved. 
Better  machinery,  especially  that  that  prepares  the  clay,  has 
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It  is  of  parchment,  and  covers  about  nine  square  feet  of  space, 
with  a  wonderful  seal  of  wax  five  inches  in  diameter  and  an 
inch  thick.  It  might  be  better  described  as  a  seal  with  the 
deed  attached. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  industry  in  Montreal  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  one,  and  is  represented  by  the  LaPrairie  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  whose  plant  was  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
recent  issue,  and  the  St.  Rochs  Pressed  Brick  Co.  The  latter,* 


been  introduced;  better  combination  of  clays— and  so  on  through 
all  the  processes  improvement  prevails.  So  we  see  that  the 
standard  paving  brick  is  not  a  fixed  thing  at  this  period  of  its 
use.  As  to  the  clay  material,  doubtless  we  have  found  the 
best  this  generation  of  brickmakers  will  know,  so  that  hence¬ 
forth  our  improvement  must  be  in  the  line  of  manufacture. 
The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  visit  many  localities  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  where  paving  brick  clay  abounds, 
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generally  being  told  in  each  place  that  in  that  particular  place 
was  to  be  found  the  best  clay  that  had  yet  been  discovered. 
Not  many  years  ago  a  Galesburg,  Ill.,  party  said  that  only  one 
other  deposit  of  clay  like  theirs  was  to  be  found,  and  that  was 
in  Illinois.  The  fact  is  that  in  general  composition  paving 
brick  clay  is  much  the  same,  whether  found  in  Ohio,  Nebraska, 
or  intervening  territory,  notwithstanding  the  clays  of  different 
localities  require  very  different  treatment  in  the  various  proc¬ 
esses  of  manufacture  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  has  become 
a  settled  fact  that  the  shales  and  tire  clays  are  the  suitable 
material  for  paving  brick,  and  that  their  existence  is  co¬ 
extensive  with  that  of  our  country.  Now,  we  seek  a  standard 
of  quality,  and  upon  what  this  should  be  we  are  not  all  agreed. 
One  says  the  brick  must  absorb  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  water;  another  that  4  per  cent,  is  a  safe  limit, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  various  tests  we  disagree,  and  are 
often  at  variance  with  that  which  is  practical.  We  want  a 
paving  brick  that  will  bear  handling  from  factory  to  street 
without  injury;  having  regularity  of  shape,  to  produce  a  smooth 
street;  hardness,  as  not  to  wear  by  abrasion  rapidly;  toughness, 
as  not  to  chip  off  by  the  action  of  horses’  shoes,  and  sufficiently 
well  burned  as  to  be  unaffected  by  frost.  In  short,  we  want 
brick  which  will  make  a  smooth,  handsome,  durable  pavement. 
Well,  you  say,  that  is  just  what  we  have  found  by  our  investi¬ 
gations.  and  now  set  up  our  standard  and  give  makers  notice 
that  below  which  none  need  apply.  We  have  told  you  just 
how  much  water  it  may  take  in,  just  how  much  it  may  lose  in 
a  rattler,  just  how  many  pounds  pressure  it  must  sustain,  just 
how  near  the  point  of  complete  vitrification  it  must  have  been 
brought  in  burning.  The  point  in  this  is  not  ridicule  of  the 
methods  of  investigation  now  employed,  but  of  the  facts 
claimed  to  have  been  established  thereby. 

We  have  miles  of  brick  pavements  of  all  kinds,  furnishing 
us  the  best  possible  example  of  what  brick  should  be  for  future 
construction.  It  would  be  presuming  on  the  dumbness  of  an 
individual,  with  this  object  lesson  before  him  and  seeking  to 
learn  the  qualities  of  a  good  paving,  that  we  should  claim  he 
would  be  very  long  in  doing  so. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  best  paving  brick  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  from  our  material  shall  have  been  made. 
Our  oldest  pavements  contain  some  as  good  brick  as  can  be 
made  from  clay.  Although  progression  is  an  American  princi¬ 
ple  applicable  to  all  the  avocations  of  life,  yet  experience 
teaches  that  it  is  limited.  Neither  will  all  reach  the  limit, 
some  even  being  compelled  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks  altogether 
because  of  inability  to  reach  the  standard  established  by  their 
competitors.  It  may  here  be  asserted  that  competition  is  the 
great  power  that  has  elevated  and  will  elevate  the  standard 
of  quality  of  paving  brick,  until  some  fortunate  individual  has 
reached  the  limit,  beyond  which  no  other  can  go.  T.  J. 


POINTS  ON  ADVERTISING. 


Facts  Which  the  Shrewd  Business  Han  Should  Never 

Lose  Sight  of. 


A  magazine  or  a  paper  which  a  man  of  intelligence  is  proud 
to  have  on  his  library  table  is  worth  five  or  ten  times  a%  much, 
copy  for  copy,  as  one  which  he  gets  rid  of  as  soon  as  he  can, 
after  a  hasty  glance  at  its  sensations.  The  force  of  all  this  is 
too  plain  to  be  ignored  by  any  shrewd  business  man. 

Very  cheap  papers  and  magazines  are  usually,  if  not  in  ev¬ 
ery  case,  periodicals  which  could  not  be  sold  at  the  rates 
Avhich  their  better  rivals  bring  or  be  made  equal  to  the  higher 
grade  of  publications  without  raising  the  prices  at  which  the 
inferior  periodicals  are  marketed. 

Extremely  cheap  papers  and  magazines  are  cheaply  written 
and  cheaply  made.  They  furnish  froth  without  substance, 
and  there  is  less  of  them,  even  if  the  quality  of  their  contents 
were  anyway  near  the  grade  of  better  papers  and  finer  maga¬ 
zines. 


The  cheaper  publications  are  sooner  exhausted  and  sooner 
forgotten,  advertisements  and  all.  In  every  large  city  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  little  worthless  sheets  are  left  on  street  cars, 
thrown  into  waste  baskets  or  dropped  in  the  gutters  after  they 
have  been  played  with  a  few  minutes.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  space  in  such  papers  is  worth  half  as  much  as  advertisers 
pay  for  it.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  business  cards  placed  in 
them  are  wasted,  as  far  as  a  good  share  of  the  circulation  goes. 

In  general,  it  is  strictly  true  of  the  inferior  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  rely  on  their  cheapness  and  flashiness  for 
patronage,  that  their  owners  would  make  them  more  like 
periodicals  if  they  thought  that  they  could  afford  it  and  knew 
how,  and  that  most  of  the  readers  of  the  poor  trash  printed 
would  buy  higher  and  finer  publications  if  their  tastes  and 
circumstances  were  such  that  advertisers  could  hope  to  profit 
much  from  them. 

People  buy  poor  papei’s  and  poor  magazines  just  as  they  buy 
poor  shoes  or  poor  pictures — either  because  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  those  which  are  better,  or  because  they  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  taste  and  intelligence  to  discriminate  between  that  which 
is  valuable  and  that  which  is  worthless  or  of  small  seiwice. 

In  either  case  they  are  of  little  value  to  advertisers,  unless 
the  advertisers  sell  trash  or  intend  to  deceive  the  unwary  and 
the  ignorant.— The  Newspaper  Maker. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

SETTING  AND  BURNING  THE  UP  DRAFT  KILN. 

QUESTION  THAT  HAS  CAUSED  a  great 
amount  of  dispute  among  the  brickmak¬ 
ing  fraternity  is  the  up-draft  kiln — how 
it  should  be  set  and  burned.  Opinions 
differ,  but  no  matter  how  strong  the 
argument  against  it,  an  up-draft  kiln 
can  be  burned  hard.  The  setting  of  an 
up-draft  kiln  figures  more  than  one  will 
at  first  imagine  whether  it  can  be  burned  hard  or  soft.  There 
is  certainly  no  encouragement  for  the  manufacturer,  after  he 
has  made  uniform  brick  and  had  them  carefully  handled,  to 
see  them,  when  the  kiln  is  opened,  soft  up  the  heads  and  for 
several  courses  under  the  platting.  But  there  is  plenty  of  en¬ 
couragement  for  him  when  the  kiln  is  a  hard  red  one. 

In  the  first  place,  why  were  the  heads  soft?  Cold  water  will 
not  boil  an  egg,  nor  will  water  steam  without  fire  enough. 
Then  it  must  certainly  be  that  the  heads  of  the  kiln  did  not 
get  fire  enough  or  they  would  have  been  hard.  Why  did  they 
not  get  fire  enough?  Where  is  the  fault?  Who  is  to  blame? 
A  careful  inspection  generally  reveals  the  fact  that  either  the 
scoving  wall  was  too  fast  against  the  heads  of  the  kiln,  or  the 
heads  were  set  so  tight  that  the  fire  could  in  no  way  find  a 
passage.  Who  is  to  blame— the  manufacturer,  the  biu-ner  or 
the  setter?  Why  were  several  comses  under  the  platting  soft? 
For  the  same  reason  the  heads  were  soft — they  did  not  get  fire 
enough.  What  prevented  them  from  getting  the  full  benefit  of 
the  fire  when  it  could  escape  in  no  other  way?  Perhaps  the 
brick  were  too  moist  when  set,  and  warped  when  the  fire  was 
strong,  thereby  shutting  off  the  draft;  or  they  might  have  been 
set  too  tight,  or  the  platting  was  too  loose  and  permitted  the 
lire  to  escape  too  fast. 

To  bxn-n  an  up-draft  kiln  hard  successfully,  one  must  use 
every  caution  in  the  building  of  it.  Attending  to  the  minor 
details  of  kiln-building,  which  go  so  far  in  obtaining  the  result 
one  would  have,  should  be  the  pleasantest  hour  of  the  day  to 
every  manufacturer.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  brick  to  be  set.  Brick  that  are  very  moist  should 
not  be  used  until  thoroughly  dried.  The  next  consideration  is 
the  setting.  Of  all  styles  in  brick  setting,  three  over  three  is 
preferable.  It  is  preferable  because  it  invites  a  good  draft  for 
the  fire,  because  it  enables  the  fire  to  more  squarely  strike  both 
sides  and  ends  of  the  brick  and  impart  that  uniform  carmine 
color. 
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Beginning  at  the  bottom,  the  arches  are  built  twelve 
courses  high— eight  straight  courses,  three  jets,  the  twelfth 
course  being  the  locking  jet.  Directly  above  the  locking  jet  is 
the  binding  course,  which  is  always  set  tight,  and  it  is  the 
only  tight  course  the  kiln  contains. 

The  heads  should  be  given  every  attention,  for  it  is  the 
heads  that  are  soft  in  the  up-draft  kiln.  The  brick  on  the. 
heads  should  be  set  with  space  which  will  afford  a  very  good 
draft  for  the  fire.  The  heads,  also,  should  be  interbound,  begin¬ 
ning  just  above  the  binding  course  of  the  arch.  Should  a  kiln 
have  a  tendency  to  lean  or  bulge,  which  is  generally  the  case 
when  the  brick  were  too  moist  or  set  too  tight  and  fired  too 
strong,  it  will  prevent  a  “tumble”  or  “spread.” 

Some  manufacturers  favor  having  the  dead  hakes  set  tight, 
claiming  that  by  so  doing  the  fire  of  the  arch  is  kept  within 
the  five  tiers  of  brick  that  constitute  the  arch.  Keeping  the 
fire  of  an  arch  confined  within  it  is  the  cause  of  melted  and 
shrunken  arches.  Dead  hakes  should  never  be  set  tight,  but 
given  the  same  amount  of  space  as  other  courses. 

Platting— the  kiln  should  have  a  double  platting.  Many 
manufacturers  build  their  kilns  but  forty  brick  high,  and  still 
too  often  get  four  and  five  courses  of  soft  brick,  and  it  seems 
but  a  little  more  heat  would  have  turned  them  red  and  hard. 
Double  platting — one  layer  tight  and  the  other  loose — checks 
the  heat  at  that  point  enough  so  to  make  them  as  hard  as  other 
portions  of  the  kiln,  even  though  the  kiln  is  built  forty-six 
brick  high. 

The  scoving  wall  is  built  free  from  the  kiln.  At  the  bottom 
it  is  started  about  four  inches  away  from  the  heads,  with  in¬ 
cline  enough  to  bring  it  against  the  top  course.  Better  satis¬ 
faction  is  obtained  if  the  scoving  wall  is  double  to  three-fourths 
t lie  height  of  the  kiln;  after  that  it  can  be  made  single. 

An  up-draft  kiin  set  in  this  fashion  can  very  easily  be 
burned  hard  throughout  with  a  certain  amount  of  judgment  in 
burning.  There  is  sufficient  space  in  all  parts  for  draft,  and 
where  there  is  a  draft  the  fire  will  surely  find  it  and  follow  it. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  burn  a  slow  fire  only  is  kept  up  until 
the  watersmoke  thins,  which  is  generally  of  two  days’  duration, 
when  it  is  increased  as  fast  as  the  brick  will  permit.  After 
the  watersmoking  has  thinned  a  little  draw  the  fires  and  lire 
up  the  heads,  increase  the  heat  as  fast  as  the  steam  leaves  the 
brick,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  obtain  hard  red  brick  along  the 
heads  as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln 

To  make  the  top  courses  hard  one  must,  during  the  last 
thirty  hours  of  the  burn,  keep  the  arches  in  as  white  heat  as 
possible  without  causing  them  to  drip  or  check,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fire  is  through,  close  the  arch  doors  tight  and  keep  them 
so  imtil  the  whole  kiln  is  entirely  cooled  off. 

At  no  time  is  any  of  the  platting  taken  up  or  tightened, 
nor  is  clay  used  except  where  there  is  a  great  settle  in  some 
portion  of  the  kiln  and  the  heat  escapes  too  freely.  But  with 
carefulness  and  judgment  in  firing  the  kiln  will  settle  evenly. 
The  arch  brick  will  be  glazed  but  full  cornered  if  the  arch 
doors  are  not  taken  off  too  early.  J.  G.  GREUSEL. 


A  PIONEER  BRICK  PRESS  flANUFACTURER. 


THE  SUBJECT  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  H.  O.  Whitney,  was 
born  in  the  historic  town  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  April  17, 
1845.  His  parents  removed  to  Keokuk,  la.,  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  five  years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  time  spent 
in  acquiring  an  education  in  the  East,  his  whole  fife  has  been 
spent  in  the  West.  He  entered  the  army  in  his  seventeenth 
year  and  served  three  years  in  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry,  and 
was  recommended  by  General  Halleck,  commander-in-chief,  for 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  regular  army,  but,  preferring  the  plow  to 
the  sword,  he  returned  to  Keokuk  to  engage  in  active  business. 
Mr.  Whitney  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  as  General 
Agent  for  the  Andrews  Brick  Press,  which  is  manufactured  at 
Keokuk.  He  is  a  successful  business  man,  and  is  interested  in 


several  home  enterprises,  a  director  in  one  of  its  largest  banks, 
and  was  recently  elected  City  Treasurer,  a  position  he  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  qualified  to  fill.  A  pioneer  in  the  dry  press 
business,  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  history 
of  dry  press  brickmaking  from  its  infancy  to  the  present  time. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Number  Thirty-Six. 

ALCIUM.— This  is  the  element  that  by 
combination  with  other  elements  and 
compounds  gives  us  those  well-known 
and  useful  minerals — limestone,  chalk, 
marble,  gypsum,  fluor-spar  and  Iceland 
spar.  Calcium  derives  its  name  from 
the  Latin  calx,  which  means  lime.  The 
English  word  calcerous  is  also  derived 
from  it,  and  means  limey,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime. 
Tiie  element  itself  is  one  of  those  unstable  substances  that  can 
only  be  kept  by  being  drowned  in  naphtha;  like  potassium  and 


sodium,  it  is  rarely  seen,  and  up  to  the  present  only  a  curi¬ 
osity.  The  symbol  for  calcium  is  Ca;  its  atomic  weight  is  40. 

The  first  combination  we  have  to  deal  with  is  quicklime,  or 
oxide  of  calcium— still  nearer  up  to  date,  calcic  oxide  (CaO). 
This  is  not  a  natural  product,  but  a  manufactured  one,  and  is 
obtained  by  roasting  limestone,  chalk  or  marble,  which,  as  I 
have  told  you  in  previous  papers,  are  much  about  the  same  in 
chemical  composition,  viz.,  carbonates  of  lime,  and  represented 
by  CaCCR  This  roasting  is  usually  made  to  appear  a  trifling 
matter  in  class-books  on  chemistry,  and  in  some  of  the  more 
advanced  treatises,  too.  One  says:  “Quicklime  is  obtained  by 
heating  limestone  with  coal  to  redness  in  a  limekiln  or  open 
fire.  The  carbonic  dioxide  is  totally  expelled,  and  the  oxide 
is  left.”  Another  comes  nearer  the  mars,  who  says:  “This 
oxide  is  readily  prepared  by  strongly  heating  any  of  the  native 
carbonates  of  lime,  such  as  Iceland  spar,  marble,  chalk,  or 
any  of  the  various  rocks  to  which  the  generic  term  limestone 
is  applied.” 

In  practice  it  usually  requires  a  very  strong  heat,  applied 
for  a  period  of  about  six  hours,  to  properly  burn  about  forty 
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barrels  in  a  kiln  with  a  sectional  area  of  about  35  feet  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  furnaces.  Neglect  in  firing  results  in  shells  of 
burnt  lime  containing  kernels  of  unchanged  limestone.  I  have 
seen  as  high  temperature  used  in  lime  kilns  as  ever  I  saw 
used  in  brick  kilns,  and  every  degree  used  was  required.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to 
expel  carbonic  acid  from  limestone  by  heat;  however,  quick¬ 
lime,  or  oxide  of  calcium,  you  will  see,  is  obtained  by  expelling 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  lime  by  heat.  Three  of  the 
principal  uses  of  quicklime  are,  first,  building  mortar;  second, 
fertilizing;  third,  flux  in  smelting  operations.  In  this  last 
limestone  is  used,  but  it  is  converted  into  quicklime  in  the 
furnace  before  it  performs  any  fluxing  duty.  In  building  mor¬ 
tar  slaked  lime  is  used  with  varying  proportions  of  sand, 
thoroughly  mixed  to  form  a  paste  or  cement,  by  which  brick 
and  stonework  are  cemented  into  solid  masses,  the  strength 
of  the  cement  depending  on  the  proportions  used  and  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  mixing.  A  very  slow  chemical  action  com¬ 
mences;  a  portion  of  the  lime  absorbs,  or  rather  combines  with, 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and  water,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
is  again  formed;  another  portion  of  the  lime  combines  with  the 
silicic  acid  of  the  sand  and  forms  silicate  of  lime.  Upon  the 
extent  and  perfection  of  these  chemical  actions  depend  the 
hardness  of  the  “set”  of  mortar.  It  requires  considerable  time 
for  mortar  to  set  properly,  but  we  need  not  seek  old  Roman 
walls  two  thousand  years  old  for  examples  of  good  mortar. 
We  have  in  Philadelphia  brick  work  built  in  1889  with  mortar 
joints  so  hard  as  to  resist  and  bend  up  iron  and  steel  nails 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  drive  them  in.  1  have  seen  it  an¬ 
nounced  several  times  in  scientific  works  that  lime  mortar 
returns  to  carbonate  of  lime  again,  and  thus  accounts  for  its 
hardness.  This  is  only  partially  true,  for  if  you  pound  up  some 
of  this  old  hard-set  mortar  and  test  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  you  will  find  the  effervescence  very  tame  compared  with 
i  lie  same  quantity  of  limestone  treated  in  the  same  way — from 
which  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  not  so  much  carbonic  acid 
was  liberated,  because  there  was  not  so  much  carbonate  of 
lime  present. 

Sand  fulfills  another  important  function  in  mortar — it  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  shrinkage  while  drying,  just  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  it  will  prevent  it  in  drying  bricks.  Alumina  is  like  lime 
for  its  power  of  absorbing  water,  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  two 
in  drying  only  confirms  what  might  be  expected. 

CEMENT.— The  basis  of  all  mortar  cements  is  lime.  By 
cements  I  mean  such  as  the  Roman  and  Portland  cements, 
and  the  Rosendale,  Akron  and  St.  Louis  cements  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  These  are  all  natural  or  artificial  mixtures  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  clay  containing  iron,  and  called  “ferruginous  clay” 
(the  ordinary  red  and  yellow  clay  of  the  brickyards).  When 
this  mixture  occurs  in  the  natural  strata  it  is  quarried  and 
burnt  like  ordinary  limestone,  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  then 
put  up  in  barrels  ready  for  use.  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
simply  making  a  paste  with  water,  but  oftener  by  mixing 
with  one  to  three  or  more  parts  of  sharp  sand.  It  soon  sets 
and  becomes  an  artificial  stone,  which  we  might  call  a  hy¬ 
drated  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina. 

Cement  did  not  escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  chemist,  and  soon 
its  composition  became  known.  This  led  to  synthetical  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  artificial  mixtures  with  the  same  or  similar 
properties.  These  attempts  proved  successful,  and  it  is  now  an 
easy  matter  to  duplicate  any  natural  cement  known.  There 
are  hundreds  of  formulae,  differing  slightly  iu  the  proportion 
of  ingredients,  but  all  giving  goou  results.  Here  is  one  from 
the  Scientific  American:  “If  burnt  clay  or  brick  dust  in  FINE 
POWDER  be  mixed  with  an  EQUAL  WEIGHT  of  fresh 
slaked  lime,  and  twice  the  WEIGHT  OF  CLEAN,  SHARP 
SAND  be  added,  a  compound  will  be  formed  which  will  harden 
under  water  equal  to  the  best  hydraulic  cement.”  (The  cap¬ 
itals  are  mine.— W.  W.)  I  have  capitalized  portions  of  the 
above  because  T  have  witnessed  repeated  faihu-es  attend  the 
attempts  of  people  who  were  too  careless  to  follow  strictly 


the  instructions  laid  down,  and  with  such  the  general  result  is 
failure  and  any  amount  of  abuse  heaped  on  the  head  of  the 
donor  of  the  recipe. 

Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of  any  hydraulic  cement. 
It  will  undoubtedly  “set  under  water,”  but  the  water  must  be 
still;  running  water  will  wash  it  away  while  soft.  If  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  set  sufficiently  to  resist  the  friction  of  the  water  it 
will  defy  its  solvent  power. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME  AND  INCRUSTATION  OF  BOIL¬ 
ERS.— Carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  pure 
water,  but  water  already  containing  carbonic  acid  readily  dis¬ 
solves  it.  When  water  contains  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  we  call  it  “hard  water.”  Spring  water  in  limestone  dis¬ 
tricts  is  invariably  hard  water,  containing  in  solution  lime¬ 
stone.  This  by  no  means  interferes  with  its  transparency;  if 
anything,  I  think,  it  increases  it.  When  the  hardness  of  water 
is  due  to  carbonate  of  lime  alone  it  may  be  purified  by  boil¬ 
ing;  this  deprives  it  of  its  carbonic  acid  and  renders  it  incapa¬ 
ble  of  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  consequence 
is  the  carbonate  is  “thrown  down”  or  deposited  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  used.  If  this  vessel  be  a  steam  boiler,  a  solid 
crust  of  limestone  gradually  accumulates  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  such  boiler,  and  making  steam  gradually  increases  in 
difficulty,  more  coal  used  and  less  steam  raised  being  the  ten¬ 
dency,  so  long  as  the  limestone  coating  is  allowed  to  continue 
growing.  Eventually  the  coating  becomes  so  thick  and  im¬ 
penetrable  by  heat  that  the  crown  plates  of  the  boiler  have  to 
be  made  redhot  in  order  to  produce  sufficient  steam.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  (if  nothing  worse)  a  bulging  out  of  the  plates,  forming 
what  are  technically  known  to  boilermakers  as  “paps.”  It  is 
then  high  time  to  shut  down  and  have  the  “paps”  cut  out,  if 
not  the  whole  plate.  Then  the  discovery  is  made  of  perfectly 
clean  water  depositing  a  thick  crust  of  solid  limestone. 

This  is  not  an  imaginative  sketch;  it  is  one  drawn  from  ev¬ 
eryday  life,  in  which  I  was  the  conspicuous  figure  that  had  to 
keep  up  (when  I  could)  90  pounds  of  steam  in  that  boiler. 
There  are  two  methods  by  which  carbonate  of  lime,  when  in 
solution,  can  be  separated  from  water— by  boiling,  as  described 
above,  and  by  the  ingenious  method  known  as  Dr.  Clark’s 
process,  which  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  lime  water  is 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime 
all  the  lime  is  precipitated,  or  thrown  down,  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  soft  water  may  be  decanted  off  when  the  whole 
has  settled  down  clear.  This  is  quite  practical  and  feasible  on 
a  large  scale,  requiring  only  sufficient  extra  tankage  for  pre¬ 
cipitating  purposes  and  a  barrel  of  lime  now  and  again.  Of 
course,  the  incrustation  of  boilers  is  due  very  often  to  using 
muddy  water.  Filtration  would  remedy  this,  and  the  proper 
use  of  a  well-placed  blow-off  pipe  does  a  great  deal  towards 
its  prevention. 

When  the  hardness  of  water  is  due  to  sulphate  of  lime  it 
may  be  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  lime  by  using  carbonate 
of  soda,  leaving  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution.  Sulphate  of  lime 
is,  however,  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  being  one  part 
by  weight  in  460 — that  is,  460  pounds  of  water  would  be  satu¬ 
rated  by  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

From  what  is  said  above  we  recognize  that  the  fact  of  water 
being  perfectly  clear  is  no  guarantee  of  its  purity.  This  holds 
good  when  using  it  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  steam 
boilers. 

Limestone,  like  most  other  mineral  products,  is  not  often 
found  pure.  Iceland  spar,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  purest 
natural  product.  It  is  often  found  associated  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  is  then  called  “dolomite,”  or  magnesian  lime¬ 
stone.  This,  when  burnt,  is  a  very  refractory  substance,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  what 
is  known  as  the  “basic  process.  Another  limestone  is  found 
containing  carbonate  of  iron  as  well  as  magnesia,  a  sort  of 
treble  carbonate,  named  “ankerite,”  with  a  composition  of 
about  50  per  cent.  CaC03,  25  per  cent.  MgCCU  and  25  per  cent. 
FeCo3  and  a  little  manganese.  Ankerite  forms  a  good  flue 
for  the  blast  furnace,  but  might,  I  think,  be  put  to  a  much 
more  profitable  use.  WM.  WAPLINGTON. 
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A  JHRSEY  BRICK  PLANT. 


THE  KEASBEY  BRICK  IT,  ANT,  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Raritan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co.,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  western  hank  of  the  Raritan  river,  going  up 
the  river,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  city  limits  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.  The  plant  is  composed  of  two  departments,  and 
possibly  within  a  very  short  time  a  third  will  be  added,  as 
experiments  are  now  leading  to  that  point  in  the  way  of  an 
enameled  brick.  The  original  plant  was  built  some  years  ago, 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  James  Rossi,  C.  E.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Starting  in  a  small  way,  and  having  the  clay  right  at  their 
door  in  vast  quantities,  they  have  built  up  an  enormous  fac¬ 
tory,  which  now  covers  several  acres  of  land.  Being  right  on 
tide  water,  they  ship  by  water,  also  via  Lehigh  railroad,  and 
shortly  will  probably  have  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  also  to 
ship  by,  as  this  road  already  have  their  track  finished  as  far 
as  Isaacs’  factory,  which  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  lower 
down  the  river. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  wood.  The  main  building,  or  liol- 
Ioav  brick  department,  is  four  stories  high.  Eight  very  large 
down-draft  kilns  are  built  inside  these  buildings,  the  crowns 
reaching  through  first  floor.  Very 
large  quantities  of  heat  escape  into  the 
upper  stories,  drying  the  brick  very 
cheaply.  These  upper  floors  are  slat¬ 
ted  so  the  heat  can  circulate  all 
through  the  building.  The  brick  are 
made  on  a  very  large  Penfield  ma¬ 
chine,  which  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  building,  and  are  elevated  to  the 
upper  floors  on  an  endless  conveyor. 

The  clay  is  brought  from  the  banks 
back  of  the  works  on  a  car  that  car¬ 
ries  about  seven  tons.  These  cars  are 
run  directly  to  the  clay  mills,  of 
which  there  are  three  wet  pans  in  a 
row.  These  pans  crush  and  prepare 


would  be  surprised  to  see  the  vast  quantity  of  smoke  arising 
from  this  porous  ware  while  burning.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  ware  is  sawdust,  and,  of  course,  after  it  gets  on  fire  it 
burns  itself,  almost. 

The  real  management  of  the  men  of  this  department  falls 
to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Peter  Costello,  an  old  hand  at  the  business. 
A  very  large  Corliss  engine  drives  the  machinery,  steam  being 
furnished  by  two  tubular  boilers.  A  steam  dryer  has  been 
added  to  this  plant  lately  to  help  out  with  drying  capacity. 

About  one  and  a  half  years  ago  this  firm  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  second  department,  for  the  manufacture  of 
mottled  and  other  fancy-colored  brick.  This  plant  is  complete 
in  itself,  being  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  plant.  A  large  frame 
building,  covering  a  large  space,  was  erected.  In  this  build¬ 
ing  is  the  large  tubular  boiler,  engine,  brick  machines  (of 
which  there  are  two,  one  plunger  and  one  auger,  of  Penfield 
pattern,  two  Penfield  wet  pans,  one  dry  pan  for  grinding 
grog,  and  several  hand  presses  for  repressing  the  brick.  A 
steam  dryer  and  four  round  down-draft  kilns  stand  outside, 
nearer  the  river.  The  stock  sheds  are  located  between  the  kilns 
and  river.  Some  very  handsome  mottled  brick  are  turned  out 
from  this  plant,  Mr.  Victor  Main  being  the  foreman  in  charge 
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100  tons  per  day.  They  are  all  located  in  a  line,  so  that  the 
conveyors  take  the  clay  from  side  of  pan  to  machine  automat¬ 
ically,  one  man  to  watch  each  pan  and  temper  the  clay,  who 
also  puts  a  big  plow  into  the  pan  as  the  clay  is  tempered.  This 
plow  is  arranged  on  a  pivot,  so  that  by  a  quick  twist  of  the 
wrist  the  clay  is  thrown  onto  the  belt  conveyor.  One  man 
shovels  a  large  box  or 'bin  full  of  clay  from  this  car  as  this 
tempering  is  going  oil  so  that  when  the  mill  is  emptied  the 
temperer  pulls  a  slide,  and  presto!  the  mill  is  filled  in  a  jiffy. 
Water  is  then  added,  and  so  on  through  the  day  the  work  goes 
on.  Besides  the  eight  kilns  inside  the  building  there  are  three 
round  ones  outside,  also  three  square  ones,  similar  to  Sharer’s. 
In  these  latter  they  burn  most  of  the  porous  material.  One 


of  this  department.  Mr.  Piatt,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  C.  Pardee  works,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  enameling  ex¬ 
periments  going  on,  and  if  satisfactory 
results  are  gained  a  new  department 
will  be  erected  for  this  branch. 

A  new  machine  shop  lias  been  built 
at  this  plant  to  accommodate  and  ex¬ 
pedite  the  repair  of  machinery.  They 
have  long  had  their  blacksmith  shop 
and  wood-working  department  in 
working  order. 

It  requires  the  labor  of  eighteen 
horses  and  about  250  men  to  keep 
these  mammoth  works  in  motion,  and 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  plant  in  this 
vicinity  that  did  not  cut  the  wages 
during  the  late  depression.  Mr.  Rossi  is  not  only  a  brickmaker  of 
success,  but  he  was  also  the  prime  mover  in  getting  the  new 
waterworks  for  this  city  established.  His  judgment  is  in  de¬ 
mand  upon  all  questions  of  importance  to  the  city.  Being 
French  by  birth,  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  is  economical 
in  the  management  of  men.  He  has  a  beautiful  home  near 
the  banks  of  the  Raritan  river  in  this  city,  and  deserves  all 
the  favors  the  Lord  sees  fit  to  bestow  upon  him. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  plant  is  necessarily  heavy,  as 
they  own  many  acres  of  clay  land  adjoining  the  works.  All 
kinds  of  clay  are  mined,  and  they  can  make  any  color  of 
brick  from  their  own  clays. 

The  burning  of  the  hollow  brick  is  done  on  a  sort  of  pre- 
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mium  plan.  There  are  two  burners  for  the  inside  kilns.  They 
are  allowed  so  much  pay  for  each  kiln,  provided  it  is  good. 
If  they  make  a  failure  they  get  nothing.  This  plan  works 
splendidly,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  burners  neglect  drawing 
full  pay. 

The  offices  of  this  firm,  as.  in  fact,  all  of  the  companies  in 
this  vicinity,  are  in  New  York  city,  at  No.  874  Broadway, _  cor¬ 
ner  Eighteenth  street,  where  one  can  meet  with  very  pleasant 
gentlemen  and  see  photographs  of  many  buildings  for  which 
this  company  has  furnished  the  fire-proofing  material.  People 
who  have  never  seen  these  hollow  brick  used  would  be  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  vast  quantity  consumed  by  some  of  the  sky-scrapers 
going  up  in  New  Yrork.  Hundreds  of  tons  are  required  to  fill 
in  between  the  iron  girders  and  around  the  iron  skeleton  frame 
now  so  much  used  in  the  erection  of  all  large  buildings. 

The  President  of  this  company  is  Edward  Keasbey;  Super¬ 
intendent,  J.  C.  Rossi,  C.  E.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry 
M.  Keasbey;  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rowland  P. 
Keasbey. 

Since  opening  first  portion  of  this  letter  a  visit  has  been 
made  to  these  works  by  the  writer,  and  we  found  two  new 
kilns  going  up  for  the  burning  of  enameled  brick.  Mr.  Piatt, 
the  practical  man  of  this  department,  is  an  old  Ohio  boy,  and 
understands  his  branch  of  the  business  thoroughly.  These 
enameled  brick  bring  about  $80  per  M  in  New  York,  and,  as 
building  is  on  the  boom,  no  doubt  all  manufacturers  in  that 
line  will  be  kept  busy,  as  well  as  other  brickmakers. 

This  firm  has  lately  contracted  to  deliver  in  New  York  the 
enormous  quantity  of  nine  and  a  half  acres  of  hollow  brick 
for  a  single  building— five  and  a  half  acres  for  flooring,  four 
acres  for  building  around  the  superstructure  to  make  it  fire¬ 
proof.  The  Raritan  company  have  been  compelled  to  buy 
from  the  old  Isaacs  place  hollow  brick,  also  from  the  Staten 
Island  Terra  Cotta  and  Lumber  Co.,  Boynton’s,  and  the  Loril- 
lard  plant  at  Keyport  to  help  them  out  with  the  rush  of  orders 
they  have  had,  and  still  the  men  of  the  building  trade  yell  for 
more  brick. 

The  accompanying  photograph  gives  a  very  fair  view  of  the 
Raritan  works.  The  smoke  arises  from  a  kiln  enclosed  in  the 
main  building.  This  photo  was  taken  from  back  of  the  works 
and  near  the  clay  banks.  The  buildings  to  left  are  the  fancy 
brick  department,  the  extreme  left  the  enameled  brick  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Raritan  river  is  in  front,  or  rather  on  opposite 
side  of  buildings.  The  building  to  extreme  right  is  carpenter 
shop  and  blacksmith  shop.  On  the  hills  back  of  all  these  works 
is  the  town,  composed  of  perhaps  twenty  cottages,  all  neatly 
built,  and  occupied  by  the  workmen.  The  Ostrander  Eire 
Brick  Co.’s  plant  is  still  further  around  to  the  right  of  Weber 
plant,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across  a  salt  meadow, 
with  Dr.  Goodrich  between,  the  latter  idle  except  fire  mortar 
department.  A  large  store  building  is  among  the  cottages 
erected  by  the  company,  to  accommodate  their  own  men  as  well 
as  other  residents  in  the  neighborhood,  where  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost,  goods  being  de¬ 
livered  free  to  all  customers  by  their  own  delivery. 

The  making  and  burning  of  the  vast  quantity  of  clay  goods 
of  this  firm  consumes  the  vast  amount  of  five  hundred  tons  of 
soft  coal  per  month.  This  expense  alone  is  no  small  item,  as 
we  are  so  far  away  from  the  coal  regions. 

Perth  Amboy,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  best  locality  in  the  world 
for  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods,  and  before  my  letters  are 
complete  1  have  no  doubt  your  readers  will  concede  the  palm 
to  us-  W.  R.  OSBORNE. 

GONE  UP  IN  SMOKE. 


The  brick  plant  of  Felling,  Hagedorn  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
was  burned  July  4,  at  a  loss  of  about  $3,000. 

The  heat  from  a  kiln  of  brick  which  were  being  burned 
ignited  the  roof  of  the  kiln  shed  at  the  brick  plant  of  the 
Empire  Brick  Co.,  Breesport,  N.  Y.  The  flames  spread  from 
the  roof,  and  before  they  could  be  controlled  the  entire  plant 


had  been  consumed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $25,000.  The 
works  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

A  fire  which  occurred  at  the  plant  of  the  Winnebago  City 
(Minn)  Brick  Co.  completely  destroyed  the  engine  room  and 
one  dry  shed,  besides  damaging  other  parts  of  the  works. 
The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  insurance,  and  the  company 
will  rebuild  at  ouce. 

Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  BURNING. 


IN  MY  MAY  LETTER  on  “Brick  Setting”  there  was  a 
mistake,  by  which  I  was  made  to  say  “set  every  over¬ 
hanger  tight,”  and  it  should  have  read  “every  other  one 
tight.”  This  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of  clay.  If  the 
clay  will  stand  heavy  firing,  then  I  would  only  set  one  tight 
course  in  overhangers. 

Before  setting  fire  to  a  kiln  it  should  be  well  cased  and 
daubed,  and  if  there  are  no  walls  it  should  be  well  braced 
before  beginning  to  fire.  It  is  also  well  to  turn  up  some  of  the 
platting,  about  every  other  brick  in  every  other  course;  stand 
them  on  end,  as  this  will  let  the  watersmoke  off  freely.  As 
soon  as  the  fire  gets  up  close  to  the  top  turn  them  down.  I  al¬ 
ways  try  to  start  fires  Monday  morning,  so  as  not  to  burn  any 
on  Sunday.  I  start  off  very  slow  and  burn  with  the  mouth  of 
the  arches  half  full  for  about  twelve  hours.  Then  I  begin  to 
push  the  hot  coals  and  chunks  of  burning  wood  in  a  few  feet 
at  a  time,  just  as  the  arches  heat  up  enough  to  take  hold,  and 
keep  working  it  in  this  way  until  the  fires  meet,  which  will  be 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.  Then  I  begin  to  run  wood  to  the 
middle,  very  slow,  until  the  arches  begin  to  get  red,  and  as  the 
watersmoke  gets  nearer  the  top  I  increase  the  fire  and  follow 
the  watersmoke  right  up,  so  when  the  watersmoke  is  all  off 
the  kiln  will  be  hot  all  through.  This  will  take  about  sixty 
hours. 

Then  I  close  up  one  side  and  fire  one  side  open;  this  is  to 
settle  the  heads  on  the  side  closed  up.  Then  I  open  this  side 
every  six  hours  and  give  it  a  heavy  firing  and  put  the  doors 
up  again.  Of  course,  it  must  be  fired  according  to  the  clay. 
Do  not  fire  heavy  enough  to  melt  the  arches  or  waste  fuel. 
Run  back  to  the  middle  from  the  open  side  every  three  or  four 
hours,  This  will  bring  the  middle  down.  As  the  heads  come  I 
always  keep  the  mouths  of  the  arches  full  all  the  time,  to  keep 
the  cold  air  from  going  in  and  cracking  the  arches.  I  keep 
right  on  firing  the  one  side  closed  until  I  get  as  much  settle  as 
is  necessary.  Then  I  change  hands  and  go  to  work  to  get  the 
other  side  down,  and  fire  it  the  same  way  until  it  is  settled, 
and  then  it  is  ready  to  close  up. 

I  always  work  the  men  six-horn1  turns  after  I  get  the  kiln 
hot  ahd  the  sides  closed  up.  By  so  doing  it  gives  me  both 
gangs  to  put  iu  the  head  firing  every  six  hours,  and  makes  it 
much  easier  ou  the  men.  If  the  men  fire  twelve-hour  turns 
they  are  more  likely  to  get  worn  out  and  sleepy,  and  will 
neglect  the  fires  very  often.  The  burner  should  see  that  there 
is  no  sleeping  done  by  the  men  while  on  duty.  When  I  see  the 
men  napping  and  nodding  1  generally  wake  them  up  by  taking 
a  poker  and  rake  and  setting  them  to  work  pushing  back  the 
wood  out  of  the  mouths  and  raking  the  coal  down,  as  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  busy  they  will  not  go  to  sleep. 

The  end  arches  of  the  kiln  (that  is,  one  arch  on  each  end) 
should  be  fired  more  than  the  others,  in  order  to  burn  the  ends 
and  corners  of  the  kiln  out  close.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  all 
the  cracks  daubed  up  tight  all  the  time  to  keep  the  air  out 
and  let  the  fire  work  out  close  to  the  outside  of  the  kiln.  If 
the  fire  works  too  hard  in  one  place,  tighten  the  platting  there. 
If  the  platting  is  put  on  in  the  manner  described  iu  my  former 
article,  it  can  be  tightened  from  the  side  of  the  kiln  without 
going  on  top.  I  have  never  used  clay  on  top  of  a  kiln,  but 
always  control  my  fires  by  the  platting.  If  you  cannot  control 
the  fires  by  the  platting,  then  put  clay  on  and  make  the  fire 
work  off  this  way. 

It  is  well  not  to  cool  off  too  fast.  I  like  to  let  a  kiln  take 
its  own  time  in  cooling.  Some  clays,  however,  will  stand 
cooling  off  faster  than  others.  A  kiln  should  stand  about  four 
days  before  there  is  much  air  admitted.  H.  L.  JACOBS. 
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AS  A  MATTER  OP  CHOICE  we  should  have  preferred  to 
tackle  Ebenezer  inside  instead  of  outside  of  our  den, 
but  as  he  did  not  give  us  any  chance  to  argue  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  our  sense  of  hospitality  requiring  us  to  do  something, 
we  went  outdoors  to  Eben,  and  who,  on  catching  sight  of  us, 
began  with:  “Well.  Mr.  Brickmaker.  I  was  arter  thinkiu’  I’d 
jist  call  round  an’  see  how  much  those  ’ere  brick  of  yourn 
cost,  and  how  ye  war  gittin’  along  ginerally.”  “Well,”  said  we, 
“Eben,  Ave  are  pleased  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  this  world 
is  full  of  unfair  waitresses  and  unreliable  brickmakers,  Ave  are 
still  alive  and  happy.  Business,  AA^hile  just  noAV  of  an  uncertain 
quantity,  can  be  covered  by  a  brickmaker’s  lien,  and  which, 
like  many  another  lien,  may,  and  then  again  may  not,  become 
an  available  asset  at  a  later  day.  We  lniAre  made  nineteen 
millions  of  brick  in  the  season  just  closing.  They  cost  us,  as 
you  knoAV,  $2.G4 %  per  M.  We  have  sold  about  seventeen- 
nineteenths  of  them  at  an  average  of  $6.40  per  M,  and  expect 
to  do  better  with  the  balance  after  they  have  ripened  Avitli  age, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  it  we  have  felt  safe  in  ordering  a 
new  swallow-tail  coat  in  Avhich  to  appear  at  the  Convention 
next  winter  at  Atlanta.  Never  mind  all  these  things,  hoAvever, 
Eben;  we  are  pleased  to  see  you,  and  uoav  just  tell  us  Avliat 
you  think  of  burning  brick  in  an  oven  Avliere  the  fires,  like 
qmny  a  poor  brickmaker,  are  being  driven  down  towards  the 
lower  regions  instead  of  the  upper  and  better  ones.” 

“Can’t  say,”  says  Eben,  “from  the  looks  of  that  turtle,  Avith 
its  legs  sticking  out  of  its  back,  Avhether  it  ‘gits  there  Eli’  or 
is  a  crawfish:  but  show  us  the  inwards  of  the  crooked  animal, 
and  the  proof  of  the  piuldin’  will  be  the  chewin’  of  the  strings.” 


“That,”  replied  Ave,  “Ebenezer,  is  one  of  the  greatest  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  inventor,  Avho  lives  in 
Cincinnati,  seems  to  have  successfully  solved  tAvo  problems  for 
the  poor  brickmaker— one  of  which  is  Iioav  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
cash  he  has  in  sight,  as  well  as  what  he  can  borrow,  and  the 
other,  incidentally,  to  get  back  considerable  more  than  the 
original  outlay  by  enabling  him  to  make  fine  front  and  vitrified 
paving  brick.” 

“Darn  paving  brick,”  says  Ebenezer,  “unless  you  mean  for 
sidewalks,  and  thrice  darned 
the  vitrified  ones.  Eben  can¬ 
not  make  them.  Doesn’t 
Captain  Crafts,  of  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  vitrified 
brick,  an’  if  he  isn’t  twice  as 
old  as  you  are  he  knows 
tAvice  as  much  about  the 
brick  business  as  you  ever 
will.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Eben¬ 
ezer,”  said  we.  “Everybody 
in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  knoAvs  the 
Captain  is  a  regular  corker, 
and  everybody  also  knows 
that  when  the  Convention  is 
in  session  the  Captain’s  cork  is  not  only  apt  to  fly  out  when 
least  expected,  but  sometimes  that  same  cork  hits  pretty 
hard.  So  yo\i  see,  Ebenezer,  you  and  T  cannot  quarrel  over 
our  mutual  friend,  and  in  fact  we  are  not  in  a  quarrelsome 


mood  this  morning  anyhow,  because  of  your  genial  presence 
here.  In  fact,  we  are  in  rather  a  generous  frame  of  mind, 
and  ready  to  give  away  to  you  everything  Ave  know  about  the 
secret  workings  of  brick  manufacturing  or  brick  trusts.” 

“Don’t  think  this  is  the  place,”  says  Eben,  “to  learn  a  fellow 
very  much  about  making  brick,  unless  it  is  poor  ones,  and  they 
do  look  as  if  some  one  would  have  to  trust  you  pretty  soon. 
Perhaps  of  ye  knoAV  things,”  says  he,  “ye  kin  tell  us  where 
the  smoke  went  to  Avhen  that  felloAv  jist  shoveled  coal  in  the 
little  oven  outside  the  kiln,  for  Ave’re  sure  Ave  don’t  see  guy 
chimney,  nor  didn’t  see  any  smoke.” 

“Eben,”  said  Ave,  “have  you  never  heard  of  the  new-fash¬ 
ioned  cook  stove  that  the  drummers  on  the  road  tell  about, 
that  have  no  flues,  and  how  the  smoke  is  disposed  of?  Well, 
this  kiln  is  built  on  the  same  principle,  i.  e.,  it  all  goes  up  the 
cook’s  body,  or,  if  you  prefer  in  this  case,  it  goes  up  the 
burner’s  body.  The  scientific  principle  in  either  case  is  this: 
The  fire  box,  Avhere  occurs  the  liberation  of  the  carbon,  is  in  a 
separate  chamber  from  that  in  which  the  material  is  to  be 
burned,  or,  as  the  polytechnical  architect  generally  puts  it, 
baked.  In  this  fire  box  the  liberated  carbon  unites  AVith  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and,  passing  through  an  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  chamber,  it  is  carried  through  a  bag  until  near  the  crown 
of  the  oven  in  Avhich  the  cook  has  placed  the  brick — or  any 


other  part  of  the  dinner  he  is  preparing.  The  floor  of  this  kiln 
or  oven  has  been  laid  in  numberless  small  openings,  and  be¬ 
neath  this  floor  are  many  small  flues  leading  to  larger  ones, 


and  these  again  into  openings  built  in  the  outside  walls,  and 
which  openings  are  continued  above  the  walls  into  what  you 
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The  Burner. 


call  the  turtle’s  legs.  Now,”  said  we,  “we  will  have  the 
burner  throw  on  some  coal,  and  when  he  does  so  you  watch 
that  chimney,  and  at  almost  the  same  time  you  will  see  a 
little,  and  only  a  little,  smoke  come  out  of  the  top  of  it.  This 

will  show  you  that 
good,  clean  combus¬ 
tion  has  taken 
place;  that  the  lib¬ 
erated  heat  has 
passed  through  the 
body  of  the  kiln, 
and  that  the  refuse 
or  unburned  carbon 
has  followed  the 
same  course  and 
passed  out  through 
the  chimney.” 

“Yes,”  said  Eb- 
enezer,  “that  is  now 
all  just  as  clear  as 
the  remarks  often 
made  in  the  noddle¬ 
headed  Brick  Man- 
/  ufacturers’  Associa- 
.  tion,  and  which  I  so 
often  hearn  ye  tell 
about.  What  I  don’t 
see,  however,  and 
all  I  care  a  darn  about,  is  the  scientific  operation  of  the  same 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  new-fashioned  cook  stove.  Jist 
please  take  me  over  to  where  ye  have  her  in  operation,  and 
give  a  practical  demonstration  as  seen  with  ther  stove  and 
ther  cook.” 

“All  right,”  said  we,  “but  let  us  first  step  inside  of  the  next 
kiln,  and  from  which  the  boys  are  loading  brick,  and  see  what 
you  think  of  them.” 

“Yes,”  said  Eben,  “that’s  what  tells  er  story.  But  darn 
scientific  burnin’  an’  scientific  kilns,  an’  payin’  a  lot  of  plain, 
hard,  unscientific  money  fer  to  build  ’em,  an’  then,  after 
they’re  budded,  to  have  to  up  an’  hire  a  two-story  high-priced 
scientific  burner  to  git  brick  out  of  ’em  only  half  as  good  as  I 
can  git  any  day  out  of  my  old  Dutch  ovens.  Only  the  other 
day,”  continued  Eben,  “I  was  out  Boston-way  visitin’  my 
nephy,  an’  he  had  last  summer  jist  gone  and  builded  one  of 
those  gol  darned  things  that  he  called  continerous— a  continer- 
ous  kiln— fifteen,  sixteen  little  rooms,  one  after  the  other,  and 
yer  burn  them  round  and  round,  and  never  know  when  ter  stop. 
Well,”  said  Eben,  “ye  jist  orter  seen  them  brick  of  his’n.  Ther 
brick  in  one  little  room  war  clean  burned  up,  and  them  in  the 
next  little  room  war  jist  all  honeycombed,  bekase  they  war 
dried  too  fast.  Another  room  was  most  all  good  for  grout, 
and  ther  next  one  pretty  hard,  but  all  lathered  over  with 
whitewash.  Never  seed  nothink  like  it,  and  said  I,  ‘Nephy, 
you’re  a  darned  fool  to  git  so  tuck  in,  and  how  did  it  happen, 
anyhow?’  ‘Well,  Uncle  Eben,  I  beared  tell  that  brick  could 
be  burned  in  this  ’ere  thing  fer  fifty  cents  per  M,  and  as  it 
costs  my  neighbor  over  there  over  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents 
to  burn  in  one  of  those  down-draft  things,  I  jist  thought  I’d 
shew  him  something.’  ‘Yes,’  says  I,  ‘nephy,  you’ve  shewed  him 
something — sure!  You’ve  shewed  him  what  a  gol  darned  ass 
you've  made  of  yerself.’  ‘But,  Uncle,’  says  nephy,  ‘before  I 
built  these  ’ere  kilns  I  went  way  down  in  Pennsylvany  and 
seed  a  feller  that  had  some  jist  like  ’em,  and  every  brick  war 

hard  and  every  kiln  full  of  nice,  good  ones,  and - ’  ‘Well, 

well,  nephy,’  says  I,  ‘did  yer  take  notice  and  think  whether 
that  kiln  war  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  instead  of  ten 
feet  below  it,  like  yourn  is,  and  did  yer  consider  that  the  draft 
in  his  kiln  would  pull  ther  hat  off  his  head,  while  yourn  would 
push  it  down  on  it?  Did  yer  ask  whether  his  clay  dried  with¬ 
out  shrinkin’  and  bein’  hurted,  and  burned  like  fire  clay  or 
melted  like  babbit?  Nephy,’  says  I,  ‘how  old  are  ye?’  ‘Cornin’ 
twenty-five,  uncle,’  says  he.  ‘Well,  nephy,’  says  I,  ‘yer  jist 


shet  up  that  kiln  and  don’t  burn  her  agin  until  yer  twenty-five 
years  older.  If  ye  do,  meybe  by  that  time  ye  will  hev  some 
sense  and  money  saved  up  to  experiment  with,  or  meybe  by 
that  time  some  scientific  feller  will  come  along  and  burn  her 
all  right  for  ye;  but  jist  now  she’s  a  sure  failure,  unless  it  is 
ter  bust  ye.  Gol  darn  it,  nephy,’  says  I,  ‘do  ye  practice  med¬ 
icine  before  ye  larn  to  be  a  doctor,  or  raise  a  family  before  ye 
git  a  wife?  Perhaps  a  continerous  kiln  is  all  right  if  ye  know 
how  to  operate  her,  but  the  most  of  us  don’t  know  how,  and  the 
feller  that  knows  how  won’t  larn  us,  and  before  we  can  git 
ourselves  larned  we’ve  bin  sarved  like  the  Kansas  farmer  chap 
who  come  hum  back  East  in  his  prairie  schooner  and  on  both 
sides  of  which  he  had  painted:  “In  God  we  trusted  an’  in 
Kansas  we  busted.’  ” 

“And  now,”  says  Ebenezer,  turning  to  us,  “le’s  see  if  yer 
doing  any  better  than  that  nephy  of  mine,  and  le’s  git  there 
p.  d.  q.,  fer  I’m  wastin’  good  time  and  haven’t  larned  nuthin’ 
much  as  yit,  nor  even  seen  that  new-fashioned  cook  of  yourn.” 

Now  to  the  down-draft  kiln,  for  which  we  started  with 
Ebenezer.  It  so  happened  that  we  had  made  what  we  called 
a  mixed  burn,  and  we  were  just  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  how  it 
had  opened  up.  A  mixed  burn  with  us  generally  means  one  in 
which  we  set  ten  or  fifteen  different  combinations  of  clays, 


Ebenezer  Pays  a  Visit  to  his  “Neptiy." 

and  this  sometimes  results  in  a  mixed  good-and-bad  burn.  At 
least,  when  a  kiln  has  been  filled  with  such  different  brick, 
and  when  the  burn  is  not  a  very  creditable  one,  the  head 
burner  generally  claims  the  mixed  character  of  the  contents 
to  have  been  the  cause. 

(Will  try  again  in  next  number  of  Clay-Worker.) 


When  the  outgo’s  exceeding  the  income, 

And  the  pathway’s  disheart’uing  and  dark, 

When  worries  and  cares  fast  are  leaving 
On  the  face  of  the  merchant  their  mark, 

O  ’tis  then  that  the  word  “advertising” 

Holds  deep  meaning  to  him  who  believes, 

For  it  offers  a  way  out  of  darkness, 

And  a  means  all  lost  ground  to  retrieve. 

—Exchange. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

OLD  VS.  MODERN  BRICK  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA’S 

METROPOLIS. 


5 


HERB  WAS  A  TIME,  and  it  was  not  much  more  than  a 
score  and  a  half  years  ago,  that  New  York  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Western  world,  was  as  dull  and 
prosaic  in  its  everyday  appearance,  as  meaningless  in  its 
architecture,  as  lackadaisical  in  the  general  style  and  hum¬ 
drum  nature  of  its  buildings  as  one  would  expect  some  little 
one-horse  interior  town  to  be  that  had  grown  in  a  dozen  years 
from  a  clearing  to  a  half-alive  county  seat.  In  those  portions 
of  the  city  where  the  wealthier  classes  resided  there  was  a 
sameness  about  the  buildings  that  tired  the  eye.  You  could 
walk  up  and  down  the  better  residential  quarters,  from  the 
East  river  to  the  North,  or  from  Canal  street  to  Central  Park, 
and  see  nothing  but  row  after  row  of  brown-stone  fronts, 
with  their  eternal  brown-stone  stoops  and  their  flaring  cor¬ 
nices  on  roof  and  over  window,  painted  and  sanded  to  repre¬ 
sent  still  more  brown  ston^.  Tt  needed  no  prophet  to  tell 
that  brown  stone  was  a 
costly  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  If  you  tired  at 
last  of  this  display  of  a 
uniform  taste  that 
might  have  been  ad¬ 
mired  if  it  had  not  been 
carried  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme,  and  turned  in  a 
vain  hope  for  novelty 
to  the  tenement-house 
districts,  a  still  worse 
condition  of  affairs  con¬ 
fronted  you.  As  brown 
stone  was  the  acknowl- 
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poor  had  to  stomach, 
whether  they  wished  it 
or  not.  And  red  brick 
it  was,  too— brick  so 
red  that  in  the  summer 
months  it  seemed  to 
catch  all  the  heat  that 
fiery  old  Sol  sent  down 
to  earth,  and  you  siz¬ 
zled  as  you  looked  at  it. 

For  variety,  if  you 
woidd  call  it  that,  there 
was  occasionally  a  lat¬ 
tice-work  of  iron  fire  escapes  to  grace  the  front  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  or  else  the  monotony  of  the  tenements  was  broken  by 
some  broken-down  old  frame  structure  that  had  not  yet  been 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  men  who  owned  the  property, 
and  who  crowded  hundreds  of  human  beings  into  the  high 
tenements  towering  on  either  side  and  making  the  streets 
seem  like  tunnels. 

If  at  last  the  tired  visitor,  with  a  taste  for  architectural 
beauty  or  a  desire  for  a  change  of  scene  of  any  kind,  turned 
to  the  business  districts,  there  was  still  more  disappointment 
in  store  for  him.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  were  noted 
buildings— structures  on  which  some  artistic  taste  had  been 
lavished.  There  were  the  public  buildings;  there  were  hand¬ 
some  hotel  structures,  as  there  are  to-day;  there  were  libraries 
built  with  some  consideration  for  architectural  tenets,  and 
there  were  theaters,  where  the  conventional  material,  style, 
shape  and  size  of  every  other  building  near  it  had  not  been 
carefully  copied.  But  the  majority  of  the  buildings  were  all 
alike,  especially  the  mercantile  structures.  Red  brick  was 
the  favorite;  occasionally  there  was  brown  or  gray  stone,  and 
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where  there  were  special  efforts  made  to  attain  an  artistic 
effect,  granite  or  else  marble,  which  was  once  white,  but  soon 
took  on  a  dirty  gray  appearance,  was  used. 

Many  examples  of  what  the  last  generation  considered  the 
best  possible  specimens  of  architectural  beauty  of  design  and 
the  very  best  materials  for  exterior  display  still  stand.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  glaring  examples  are  the  federal  buildings, 
built  long  ago.  The  custom  house,  in  Wall  street,  for  instance, 
is  of  marble  that  must  once  have  been  the  purest  white.  To¬ 
day  it  is  almost  black,  and  the  structure  is  anything  but  an 
inspiring  pile  with  which  to  impress  the  sight-seer.  Then 
there  is  the  Astor  Library,  on  Lafayette  Place,  of  brown  stone, 
most  impressive  because  of  its  size,  and  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company’s  building,  at  Broadway  and  Leonard 
street.  This  latter  building  is  of  marble,  and  its  owners  could 
not  have  done  anything  to  bring  out  the  bad  points  of  the  old 
structure  more  convincingly  than  they  have  done  by  erecting 
an  addition  to  it.  By  the  side  of  the  new  building  the  old 
one  looks  gray  and  dirty. 

But  for  the  last  score  of  years  New  York  has  been  breaking 

away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  and, 
as  compared  with  the 
Gotham  of  1865,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  another  city. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  dwell  on 
all  the  changes  that 
have  brought  this 
about — the  iron  skele¬ 
ton  system  that  has 
made  possible  the 
many-storied  buildings 
that  the  metropolis  now 
boasts,  the  elevators 
that  have  made  these 
lofty  structures  not 
alone  desirable,  but 
habitable  as  well,  the 
advanced  taste  in  arch¬ 
itecture  that  added 
beauty  of  design,  and 
the  introduction  of  buff 
and  other  light-colored 
brick  and  terra  cotta 
as  exterior  building 
materials,  that  gave 
life  and  color  to  the 
whole.  And  the  last 
was  the  greatest!  It 
was  when  architects, 
builders  and  property 
holders  alike  began  to  long  for  some  change  from  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  red  brick,  brown  stone,  marble  and  granite,  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  but  also  because  of  fire¬ 
proof  qualities,  that  the  real  emancipation  of  the  city  from  its 
old-time  dullness  really  dated. 

The  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  result  of  the  big  Chicago  fire  was  that  building  ma¬ 
terials  were  tested  as  they  never  had  been  before,  and  many 
preconceived  notions  regarding  them  were  unsettled  and  re¬ 
moved.  Fronts  of  cast  iron  were  given  their  death  blow; 
granite  was  shown  to  be  a  poor  resistant  of  heat;  limestone 
stood  the  ordeal  a  little  better,  but  scaled  and  flaked  badly 
wherever  it  was  set  in  any  degree  off  the  level  of  its  natural 
bed,  and  sandstone,  to  which  family  belongs  brown  stone  and 
gray  stone,  still  better  withstood  the  action  of  intense  heat. 
But  better  by  far  than  all  the  stones  was  brick!  Brick,  hard 
and  well  made,  again  demonstrated  its  superiority  as  a  build¬ 
ing  material  in  the  tidal  by  fire.  After  the  results  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  became  generally  known  came  changes.  Up  to  that 
time  marble  had  been  the  king  of  building  stones,  generally 
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figuring  in  business  and  office  buildings  in  combination  with 
cast  iron  in  the  fronts — the  iron  for  the  lower  stories,  the  mar¬ 
ble  for  the  upper.  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  both  cast 
iron  and  marble,  which  had  given  the  poorest  account  of 
themselves  as  fire-proof  materials,  were  dropped  for  good,  and 
in  their  place  came  hard  brick  and  freestone,  that  had  best 
endured  the  action  of  the  heat.  They  were  used  in  combina¬ 
tion — any  amount  of  brick,  always  red,  with  freestone  for  the 
trimmings.  Quite  a  few  of  the  structures  erected  on  this  plan 
are  still  standing;  and  they  are  not  at  all  ugly,  as  witness  the 
Tribune  building,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building, 
Temple  Court,  the  Vanderbilt  building,  and  many  others.  Rut 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  almost  enforced  return  to  red  brick 
fronts,  that  had  been  done  to  death  in  the  tenement-house  dis¬ 
tricts,  was  at  all  an  agreeable  one,  especially  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  architects  were  looking  about  them  for  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  the  dire  monotony  of  it  all.  Of  com-se,  they 
were  open  to  select  brown  and  red  freestones,  marble  and 
other  light  stone  occasionally  for  dwellings  and  the  smaller 
mercantile  structures,  but  for  larger  buildings  something  was 
needed  to  give  freshness  and  variety  to  the  tone  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture.  Light-colored  brick  was  the  only  salvation.  It  was 
known,  of  course,  that  the  clays  in  much  of  the  region  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  burned  buff  instead  of  red,  because  of  the 
presence  of  iron,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  clear  to 
practical  brickmakers,  and  the  Western  cities  were  envied  in 
consequence.  The  far-famed  Milwaukee  cream-colored  brick 
was  in  existence,  but  they  were  expensive,  even  at  the  place 
of  manufacture,  and  when  freight  charges  were  added  they 
became  practically  prohibitory  here. 

Necessity  has  always  been  the  mother  of  invention,  and  it 
did  not  forget  its  maternal  duties  at  this  juncture.  Spurred 
on  by  the  efforts  of  metropolitan  builders,  the  brickmakers  of 
the  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  clay  district  began  to  bring  forth  the 
light  shades  of  brick.  For  some  time  they  had  known  of  the 
presence  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  clay  needed,  and  of  their 
ability  to  produce  good  brick  from  it,  for  as  early  as  1867 
they  had  placed  them  experimentally  on  the  market.  It  was 
the  firm  of  Sayre  &  Fisher,  now  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co., 
which  as  early  as  1870  furnished  the  light  brick  used  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  County  Courthouse.  Another  brickmaker,  Al¬ 
fred  Hall,  also  of  Perth  Amboy,  began  to  turn  out  light- 
colored  brick  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  example  in  New  York  of  the  use  of  light-colored 
brick  in  exterior  walls— at  least  as  far  as  mercantile  buildings 
are  concerned — was  in  the  Post  building,  in  Exchange  Place. 
The  brick,  however,  was  taken  from  several  different  makers, 
even  some  from  Milwaukee  being  used,  and  if  the  success  of 
light-colored  brick  as  a  material  for  exterior  walls  had  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  this  example,  it  would  never  have  ad¬ 
vanced  further,  it  is  safe  to  predict.  For  not  only  was  there 
a  variety  of  shades,  but  some  of  the  brick  were  porous  and 
some  were  nonporous.  After  a  rain-storm  or  two  the  varied 
characteristics  of  the  different  brick  pronounced  themselves  in 
the  kaleidoscopic  shades  presented.  An  eye  with  a.  true  sense 
of  beauty  might  not  have  found  fault,  for  the  pale  green 
shades  that  developed  in  some  of  the  porous  bricks  were  not 
an  un welcome  touch  of  color.  Builders,  however,  desired  har¬ 
mony  above  all  things,  and  that  was  what  they  wanted  in 
light-brick  exteriors.  It  was  not  until  1883,  however,  that 
satisfactory  results  in  this  connection  were  achieved.  In  that 
year  and  the  year  following  the  Dakota  apartment  hotel  was 
built  of  them  from  plans  by  Architect  H.  ,T.  Hardenbaugh. 
About  225,000  bricks  were  used  for  the  exterior  walls  and 
about  2S0,000  for  the  court.  After  1885  the  light  shades  of 
brick  grew  in  popularity  rapidly,  and  were  used  for  all  classes 
of  buildings  with  pleasing  effects.  From  perfect  white  to 
dark  gray  and  old  gold,  they  are  now  made  in  a  variety  of 
different  shades,  and  some  of  the  principal  buildings  now  in 
existence  as  examples  are  the  Central,  the  Postal  Telegraph, 
the  Colonial  Club,  the  New  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  the 


Hotel  Brockholst,  the  Germania,  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
the  Hotel  Imperial,  the  Holland  House,  Cable,  Judge,  the 
Century  Club,  the  Renaissance  Hotel,  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  the  Manhattan  Life,  the  Cotton  Exchange  and  the 
Home  Life  buildings. 

The  building  shown  in  this  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker — the 
Central— is  generally  acknowledged  the  finest  example  of  light- 
brick  front  buildings  in  the  city,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
given  the  precedence.  The  style  is  massive  and  imposing, 
and  the  general  effect,  whether  due  to  the  uniform  elegance 
of  the  exterior,  which  is  of  old  gold  tint,  or  to  the  architec¬ 
ture,  most  impressive.  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Stearns,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  were  the  architects,  while  Sayre  &  Fisher  supplied  the 
brick.  The  structure  is  ten  stories  in  height,  and  was  erected 
in  1889,  the  work  taking  considerable  over  a  year,  delays  be¬ 
ing  imperative  from  the  fact  that  it  was  going  up  on  made 
ground.  The  Central  is  an  office  building,  the  property  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  railroad,  which  gave  it  is  name,  and  it 
fronts  on  three  streets— Liberty,  West  and  Washington— within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  the  railroad  company’s  ferry  to  Jersey 
City.  The  Central  has  two  large  courts.  For  their  construc¬ 
tion  250,000  buff  brick  were  used,  while  the  same  number  of 
old  gold  brick  was  used  for  the  front  of  the  building.  This 
brick  is  Roman  or  Pompeiian  size,  12  by  4  by  iy2  inches,  and 
is  in  three  distinct  shades,  although  no  absolute  contrast  can 
be  noticed,  even  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  the  general 
effect  is  most  harmonious.  The  lower  three  stories,  as  Avill  be 
seen  from  the  illustration,  are  of  stone — granite— the  remain¬ 
ing  seven  being  of  brick.  There  is  a  radius  of  three  feet  on 
the  corner,  and  the  harmony  of  the  arch  work  with  its  medal¬ 
lions— there  being  a  series  of  four  arches  in  the  set— is  most 
admirable.  Another  pretty  and  novel  effect  is  produced  by 
the  series  of  corbeling  above  the  arches  by  which  cornices  are 
made — the  result  being  achieved  by  corbels  set  five  inches 
beyond  the  wall. 

Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

AHONG  THE  BRICKMAKERS  AND  CLAYWORKERS  OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THIS  CITY  is  fairly  swarming  with  operations,  new  resi¬ 
dences  and  alterations  that  call  for  the  attention  of  clay- 
workers  or  brickmakers.  Money  is  in  demand,  and  so 
are  bricks.  The  banks’  statement  for  the  last  week  in  June 
show  an  increase  of  $2,634,000.  For  the  month  of  June  there 
were  1,352  operations  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,139,194.  These 
last  figures  will  show  whether  or  not  there  is  hope  for  the 
clayworkers. 

A  visit  to  the  brickyards  of  H.  C.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Sixtieth 
street  and  Haverford  avenue,  gave  your  correspondent  a  full 
insight  of  their  present  working  capacity.  The  plant,  which 
covers  over  fifty-seven  acres,  has  three  Chambers  machines, 
two  working  in  full  order,  and  one  Martin’s  machine.  The  two 
Chambers  machines  are  turning  out  50,000  and  35,000,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  the  Martin  33,000.  With  the  hand  gangs,  of 
which  1  found  four,  they  are  turning  out  about  10,000  daily, 
making  in  all  a  total  of  128,000.  The  hardy  LI.  C.  Carroll  and 
his  three  stalwart  sons— Peter,  Michael  and  Eugene — dispersed 
among  the  various  gangs,  showed  the  layout  of  the  burners, 
hackers,  molders,  setters  and  sorters  which  comprised  the  two 
hundred  men  and  boys  employed.  A  large  operation,  consist1 
ing  of  forty-eight  two-story  houses,  are  to  be  erected  directly 
facing  the  office  by  the  real  estate  speculators,  Pemberton  & 
Co.,  and  on  the  tract  adjoining,  covering  forty  acres,  the  same 
company  will  later  on  erect  nearly  one  thousand  houses.  Car- 
roll  &  Sons  are  supplying  the  bricks  for  the  forty-eight  houses, 
and  this  operation,  taking  an  average  of  10,000  bricks  per 
house,  will  soon  absorb  nearly  half  a  million  brick,  or  10,000,000 
for  the  entire  operation.  For  Bischoff  &  Co.  they  are  supplying 
a  good  medium  stretcher  brick  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  three- 
story  houses  to  be  erected  at  Fiftieth  and  Market  streets. 

Every  man  and  boy  was  in  his  place,  working  with  the 
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clock-like  regularity  known  only  to  brickworlcers,  from  the 
feeder  to  the  hacker,  and  for  the  hand  gangs  two  immense 
temper  pits  were  working  sturdily.  The  Carrolls  expressed 
themselves  as  being  well  content  with  the  amount  of  work  in 
hand.  The  men  work  from  6  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour 
for  dinner.  Burners  receive  $3  per  day,  molders,  setters  and 
sorters  $2.50,  hackers  .$1.75,  boys  $1.25  to  $1.50.  While  their 
working  capacity  is  only  from  seven  to  eight  millions  an¬ 
nually,  they  are  highly  spoken  of  as  good,  clean,  honest 
workers. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.  report  the  closing  of  their  contract 
with  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  their  largest  assignment  for  this 
year,  being  750,000  mottled,  termed  Pompeiian  brick.  They 
have  just  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  brick  of  the  new 
Horticultural  Hall,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  two  years  ago.  This  operation  will  cost  about 
$225,000,  and  the  walls  above  the  first  story  will  be  of  brick. 
The  Lorraine  apartment  house,  to  be  erected  at  Sixteenth  and 
Spruce,  will  use  the  Jarden  brick. 

The  Pennsylvania  Enamel  Brick  Co.  report  having  supplied 
the  Philadelphia  Bourse  with  45,000  white-faced  enemaled  brick. 

One  of  the  new  operations  for  which  contracts  have  not 
yet  been  awarded  is  the  store  and  office  building  to  be  erected 
for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Juniper  and  Walnut  streets  from  the  plans  of  archi¬ 
tect  Joseph  M.  Huston,  this  city.  This  building  will  cost 
$300,000,  is  to  be  eight  stories  high,  75x235 — a  splendid  resting 
place  for  bricks. 

St.  James  Hall,  Thirty-eighth  and  Market  streets,  is  to  be 
shortly  given  out  for  contract.  The  structure  will  be  75x114 
feet,  four  stories  high,  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$80,000.  Above  the  base  course  and  trimmings  a  good  brown 
brick  will  be  required. 

“Faience,”  that  newly  glazed  and  variously  hued  specimen 
of  terra  cotta  for  trimmings,  is  not  finding  a  very  ready  market, 
although  Boston  did  its  best  to  push  it  into  the  market.  We 
have  only  one  good  illustration  of  its  effect — that  on  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Walkin’s  building,  Chestnut  street. 

Many  of  our  architects,  bent  on  following  out  the  fashion 
of  the  colonials,  are  striving  to  give  their  clients  semi-quasi¬ 
colonial  residences  for  the  suburbs.  This  is  more  easy  of  re¬ 
production  than  in  the  city,  where  space  allows  only  the  in¬ 
dulgence  as  far  as  the  front  is  concerned,  the  party  lines  ren¬ 
dering  your  own  inharmonious  or  incongruous.  The  specifica¬ 
tions  read  that  the  brick  shall  be  laid  in  English  or  Flemish 
bond,  and  (marke  ye,  brickmakers!)  the  headers  are  to  be  of 
the  black-burnt  brick  called  swelled  brick.  But  where  are  they 
to  be  obtained?  Your  correspondent  has  known  many  cases 
where  the  architect  has  personally  visited  the  brickyards  in  his 
endeavor  to  find  sufficient  of  the  brick  specified  to  complete  liis 
operation.  The  men  of  the  Exchange  offer  you  a  pressed  brick, 
but  it  is  more  of  a  chocolate  brown  than  black.  Again,  it  needs 
be  a  hard,  rough  stretcher  brick  to  correspond  with  the  other 
work.  This  black  header  referred  to  was  at  one  time  consid¬ 
ered  useless.  Having  been  fired  too  severely,  it  was  found  to 
be  full  of  black  clinkers,  and  was  thrown  aside  as  worthless. 
Now  it  cannot  be  obtained  even  at  a  premium.  Have  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  stage  termed  perfection?  Are  there  no  more 
black-burned  stretchers?  Surely,  nothing  further  need  be  said. 
The  enterprising  brickmaker  will  surely  consign  a  few  to  the 
Philadelphia  markets,  and  if  inquiries  are  made  through  the 
columns  of  the  Clay-Worker  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
their  consignment. 

Outside  of  the  colonial  work,  many  of  the  larger  operations 
in  churches,  clubs,  hotels,  office  buildings  and  residences  the 
specifications  call  for  Pompeiian  or  mottled  brick,  and  the 
demand  for  these  is  growing  with  immense  strides.  Buff  are 
also  in  demand,  but  not  with  the  same  frequency.  Stone  is 
being  used  sparingly,  and  the  many  large  fires  of  the  past 
have  secured  for  sandstone,  brown  magnesium  limestones  and 
others  of  an  argillaceous  and  calcerous  nature  an  awful  poor 


reputation  in  case  of  fire,  while  the  quiet,  unassuming  brick 
weathers  the  tempest  and  the  fierce  ravages  of  fire.  It  would 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  should  they  ever  venture  into 
Brooklyn,  to  visit  New  York  avenue  and  Bergen  street.  Stand¬ 
ing  there,  almost  at  the  corner,  is  a  charming  and  pictur¬ 
esque  residence,  costing  probably  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
dollars.  All  the  exterior  walls  are  built  of  swell  bricks  and 
clinkers  massed  together  in  solid,  rock-faced  manner,  ten  and. 
twelve  bricks  together.  The  effect  is  wonderfully  unique. 

Philadelphia,  July  9,  1S95.  MITSCHKA. 


OBITUARY. 


DEATH  OF  ISAAC  L.  STILES. 


One  of  New  England’s  Pioneer  Brickmakers,  and  a  Prominent 
riember  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Passes  Away. 

Isaac  L.  Stiles,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  New 
Haven,  died,  after  a  week’s  illness,  July  1. 

For  forty  years  Mr.  Stiles  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure 


THE  LATE  ISAAC  L.  STILES,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


in  the  business  circles  of  New  Haven.  He  was  born  in  that 
vicinity  in  1819  of  sturdy  New  England  parents,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Warner,  Stiles 
&  Mansfield,  brickmakers.  Eleven  years  later  he  started  in 
business  for  himself,  operating  a  small  hand  yard  at  first. 
Being  progressive  as  well  as  industrious,  he  was  always 
among  the  first  to  adopt  any  improved  method  or  appliance 
that  promised  to  help  in  the  work,  and  up  to  the  present 
season  took  an  active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  which  he  was  closely  identified  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  He  was  a  very  popular  member  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  seldom  missed  any 
of  the  meetings  of  that  body.  The  funeral  was  from  St. 
John’s  r.  E.  Church,  with  which  he  had  been  intimately  con¬ 
nected  for  many  years,  and  was  largely  attended,  many  prom¬ 
inent  people  coming  from  surrounding  cities.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  two  sons — Dr.  I.  L.  and  Frank  Stiles.  The  latter 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  brick  business,  the  en¬ 
tire  management  of  which  will  now  devolve  upon  him. 
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AHONG  THE  PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 


It  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune,  recently,  to  visit  the  two 
great  paving  brick  centers  of  the  United  States— Canton,  O., 
and  Galesburg,  Ill.  Chats  with  the  pacemakers  in  this  most 
modern  branch  of  the  brick  business  developed  the  fact  that, 
like  the  building  brick  market,  the  chief  trouble  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pavers  have  to  contend  with  now  is  poor  prices. 
The  demand  is  fairly  good,  but  brick  are  sold  at  figures  that 
leave  little,  if  any,  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  How  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  evil  is  a  vital  question,  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
which  will  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  and  well-earned  dollars  to 
the  pockets  of  paving  brick  makers,  whose  enterprise  and 
energy  deserve  both. 

—At  Canton.— 


The  yards  are  all  running,  though  most  of  them  are  pretty 
well  stocked  with  brick.  The  product  of  four  of  the  plants— 
the  Canton  Standard  Brick  Co.,  the  Holloway  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  the  Canton  Brick  Co.  and  the  Waynesburg  Brick  and  Clay 
Co. — is  marketed  through  the  Shale  Brick  Exchange,  of  which 
J.  Higley  is  Secretary.  The  remainder  have  gone  back  to  first 
principles,  and  sell  their  brick  individually.  Otto  Giessen  is 
pushing  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Royal  Brick  Co.’s  plant, 
which  was  burned  in  May,  and  will  soon  be  making  brick 
again.  He  is  trying  to  build  a  fireproof  plant  this  time,  all 
buildings  being  as  nearly  as  possible  of  brick  and  iron.  He. 
counts  on  having  a  model  plant  when  it  is  completed.  The 
machinery  is  being  supplied  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  and  a  new 
Cummer  direct-heat  dryer  is  building  that,  it  is  claimed,  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  fuel  nearly  75  per  cent.  Capt.  W.  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  is  persuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  saying  little  and 
making  the  hardest  and  toughest  of  pavers  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  a  day. 

—At  Galesburg — 


We  found  the  conditions  about  the  same,  all  the  works  running, 
but  with  much  lighter  stocks  of  brick  on  hand.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  at  the  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co.’s  works, 
which  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  viewed 
when  we  visited  it  a  year  ago.  Then  they  were  having  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  with  a  continuous  kiln  that,  it  seemed,  would  work 
their  ruin.  Instead,  however,  it- now  appears  to  be  their  salva¬ 
tion.  When  all  efforts  of  the  original  builder  of  this  kiln 
seemed  futile,  the  services  of  Harvey  Haigh  were  secured,  and 
he  has  proved  their  Moses.  Under  his  direction  the  kiln,  a 
splendidly  built  structure,  was  altered  so  the  firing  could  be 
done  mainly  from  side  openings,  instead  of  entirely  from  the 
top— and  presto!  success  took  the  place  of  failure.  They  are 
now  averaging  (30  per  cent.  No.  1  pavers,  which  means  nearly 
100  per  cent,  hard  brick.  They  have  booked  orders,  at  prices 
satisfactory  to  them,  that  will  keep  them  going  for  several 
months.  Their  yards  are  now  almost  bare  of  brick,  though 
their  Big  Wonder  three-stream  machine,  with  Cunningham’s 
automatic  cutter,  both  of  which  they  commend  highly,  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  < 5,000  brick  a  day.  These  are  piled  on  large  double¬ 
deck  iron  cars  and  run  into  steam-heated  drying  tunnels,  thence 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO’S  WORKS. 
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to  the  continuous  kilns.  They  have  two  now,  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  second  one  recently,  the  first  burn  of  which  was  very 
successful.  One  feature  that  caught  our  eye  was  a  series  of 
V-shaped  bins  along  the  side  of  the  kiln-house,  into  which  the 
coal  is  thrown  direct  from  car,  and  is  taken  from  an  aperture 


C.  T.  WILLARD,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  The  Galesburg  Paving 

Brick  Company. 


at  the  bottom  on  the  inside  as  needed.  Thus  the  coal  is  not 
scattered  about  in  heaps  and  wasted,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
and  the  labor  of  handling  it  is  lessened  materially.  They  also 
have  an  emergency  kiln,  which  they  are  now  using  in  order  to 
hurry  out  the  brick  required  to  fill  orders  recently  booked.  It. 
is  an  ordinary  clamp,  changed  by  Mr.  Haigh  to  an  old  style 
Newcastle  kiln,  and  answers  a  very  good  purpose  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Their  shale  bank  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
being  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  apparently  the  same  in 
character  from  top  to  bottom.  They  blast  it  down  with  dyna¬ 
mite  now,  but  are  seriously  thinking  of  using  a  steam  shovel, 
it  having  been  demonstrated  that  an  extra  heavy  one  will  do 
the  work,  though  to  the  novice  it  would  seem  impossible,  for 
the  face  of  the  bank  appears  as  hard  as  stone.  They  now 
make  a  round-cornered  brick,  mostly  2  7-1G  by  4  by  8.  The 
green  brick  measure  2%  by  4*4  by  9.  Recent  tests  prove  them 
to  be  exceptionally  strong  and  tough.  The  Superintendent,  Mr. 
II.  Haigh,  says  they  will  demonstrate  shortly  that  pavers 
burned  in  continuous  kilns  are  the  best  pavers. 

A  little  ways  beyond  this  plant  is  the  immense  works  of  the 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  which  has  an  annual  capacity  of 
60,000,000  pavers— a  whole  lot  of  brick,  when  you  think  a  bit— 
which  they  make  on  four  Chambers  machines.  The  shale  is 
dug  by  a  Marion  steam  shovel  and  hauled  in  self-coupling  cars 
to  immense  Frost  dry  pans,  which  grind  it  to  powder.  It  is 
then  elevated  in  cup  elevators  and  screened,  the  tailings  going 
back  to  the  pans  and  the  clay  to  a  pug  mill,  where  water  is 
added,  and  the  tempered  mass  is  fed  into  the  machine.  They 
are  now  arranging  to  put  in  a  new  vertical  pug  mill  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  them  by  tin*  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  which  they 
think  will  overcome  what  little  trouble  they  have  had  from 
lamination.  A  large  portion  of  their  pavers  are  repressed  on 
Frey-Sheckler  and  Raymond  machines.  They  are  all  dried  in 
tunnel  dryers  and  burned  with  oil  in  large  square  down-draft 


Eudaly  kilns.  There  are  many  features  of  the  work  that  show 
a  remarkable  amount  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  arrangement 
of  mechanical  devices,  by  which  expedition  and  economy  of 
operation  is  attained.  W.  S.  Purington,  the  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  is  certainly  a  genius.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  every  detail  of  the  work  goes  smoothly  along  with  almost 
mathematical  precision,  and  seemingly  without  the  least  fric¬ 
tion.  The  marketing  of  their  product,  even,  seems  to  require 
little,  if  any,  effort.  Here,  though,  the  tine  Italian  hand  of  the 
head  of  the  concern,  L>.  V.  Purington,  is  seen  and  felt.  Where 
lie  is  the  moving  spirit  things  always  run  smooth.  It  is  their 
ambition  to  make  Purington  pavers  the  standard,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  indicates  that  they  are  not  working  in  vain: 

—Tests  of  Brick  made  by  M.  B.  Fitch,  City  Engineer,  Mattoon, 

111.,  June  18,  1895.— 

Abrasion.  Absorption.  Average. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Purington  . 032  .0045  .0365 

Danville  . 04l  .0066  .0476 

Evansville  . 057  .0055  .0625 

Decatur  . 043  .0229  .0659 

Wabash  . ('■>“  .0430  .0720 

Alton  .  ,  .0076  .0916 

Clinton  .  5  .0440  .0990 


The  abrasion  test  was  made  ixi  t,  twenty-six-inch  cylinder, 
five  hundred  pounds  castings,  forty  live  minutes,  eighteen  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute,  on  ten  brick  of  each  make;  the  absorption 
test  by  taking  two  broken  and  two  whole  brick  and  soaking 
them  in  water  forty-eight  hours. 


The  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  held  their 
fifth  annual  Convention  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  July  8  to  12. 
There  were  nearly  two  hundred  delegates  present,  and  the 


HARVEY  HAIGH,  Superintendent  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co. 


Convention  was  unusually  harmonious.  It  was  rumored  that  a 
consolidation  of  all  the  associations  of  operative  potters  in  the 
United  States  would  be  consummated  and  result  in  a  general 
advance  in  wages. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

POINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


BY  W.  A.  EUDALY. 


T  IS  NOT  MY  PURPOSE  to  cover  the 
entire  subject  of  brickmaking  in  this 
article,  neither  can  I  hope  to  offer  much 
that  is  new.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  forming  and  operation 
of  quite  a  number  of  brick  plants,  and 
have  thereby  gained  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  besides  learning  that  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over, 
even  in  brickmaking.  I  have  also 
learned  that  the  best  of  us  are  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  many 
of  the  vital  elements  entering  into  the  building  and  operation 
of  a  successful  brick  plant.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that 
we  should  know  and  could  have  learned  long  ago  if  we  had 
always  placed  ourselves  in  a  learning  mood.  I  have  a  friend 
well  up  in  the  science  of  clayworking  who  received  a  letter  in 
which  was  enclosed  a  re¬ 
turn  postal  card,  proper¬ 
ly  addressed,  on  which 
my  friend  was  request¬ 
ed  to  write  all  he  knew 
about  dry  press  brick¬ 
making.  This  was 
thought  to  be  a  great 
joke,  but  doubtless  the 
one  seeking  information 
was  acting  in  good 
faith.  Let  this  serve  to 
warn  us  against  the  oft- 
repeated  mistake  of  go¬ 
ing  after  information 
with  too  small  a  vessel. 

1  pity  the  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  invest  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  no  larger  than  a 
postal  card. 

The  fact  is  that  most 
men  out  of  the  business 
have  an  idea  that  there 
is  but  little  knowledge 
required  in  the  business. 

This  opinion,  which  is 
so  prevalent,  arises  from 
two  conditions:  First, 
it  is  only  a  short  time, 
comparatively  speaking,  since  the  claymakers  began  to  use  im¬ 
proved  methods  to  any  very  great  extent.  Formerly  very  little 
skill  was  required,  so  that  the  on-looker  for  many  generations 
saw  nothing  but  a  continual  routine  of  manual  labor.  True, 
there  is,  after  all,  a  great  deal  more  skill  displayed  in  the 
manual  labor  of  one  than  in  that  of  another.  Second,  there  are 
to  this  day  so  many  clay  manufacturers  who  conduct  their 
business,  in  every  particular,  in  such  a  slipshod  way  that  busi¬ 
ness  men,  merchants  and  artisans  in  other  lines  are  led  to 
believe  that  brickmaking  is  a  business  capable  of  being  run 
with  but  little,  if  any,  brains. 

Fellow-craftsmen,  to  my  mind  this  underrating  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  care,  patience  and  tact  necessary  to  rim  a  modern 
brick  plant  financially  successful  is  one  of  the  errors  which  it 
is  necessary  for  us  very  soon  to  correct.  The  clay  industry,  in 
many  States,  leads  in  importance,  and  in  many  others  ranks 
high.  The  practical  men  in  the  business  should  place  that  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  higher  plane.  It  is  certainly  within  our  power 
to  do  so. 

Two  of  my  college  mates  chanced  to  meet  in  a  town  in 


the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  not  long  since,  when  one  inquired 
concerning  my  success  in  life.  On  being  informed  that  I  was 
in  the  brick  business  they  quietly  exchanged  grunts,  and  the 
conversation  ended.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  mention  that  one  is 
a  book  agent  and  the  other  a  very  respectable  school  teacher. 

I  trust  I  have  made  the  first  point  clear— namely,  if  you  do 
not  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  brick  business  you  had 
better  not  begin,  else  the  business  will,  in  a  very  short  time, 
have  very  little  respect  for  you.  My  second  point  is— if  you  do 
not  intend  to  put  into  the  business  enough  tact,  skill  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  way  of  doing  things  to  make  the  enterprise  success¬ 
ful,  you  had  better  let  your  money  out  to  usury,  this  being 
about  the  only  thing  I  now  have  in  mind  in  which  a  mean, 
brainless  man  can  engage  successfully.  I  would  not  have  it 
understood  that  all  money-lenders  are  mean  and  brainless. 

If  a  practical  men  sees  that  a  new  brickyard  is  to  be 
started,  his  first  thoughts  naturally  consist  of  the  four  Ws— 
Who,  Why,  When  and  Where.  Let  us  consider  the  Whos  for  a 
moment.  To  my  mind  the  Whos  are  all-important  to  any  new 
enterprise,  especially  so  in  the  brick  business.  Remember— 
money,  clay,  location  and  demand,  while  each  in  itself  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  still  all  combined  will  not  alone  make  a  success.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  proper  number  and  kind  of  “Whos.” 

The  stockholders  of  a 
company  should  be  con¬ 
genial.  They  should 
have,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  agreed  idea  of  the 
method  or  policy  upon 
which  the  work  and 
business  of  the  concern 
are  to  be  conducted.  The 
stockholders  should 
elect  a  small  board  of 
directors,  in  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  they  place 
absolute  confidence. 
Men  who  have  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  practicing 
“freeze  -  out”  methods 
should  be  avoided,  espe¬ 
cially  in  selecting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board.  It  is 
certainly  very  bad  pol¬ 
icy  to  elect  a  wealthy 
stockholder  President  or 
Manager  simply  because 
of  his  wealth  or  the 
large  amount  of  stock 
he  may  hold  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  and  especially 
the  President,  Secretary  and  Business  Manager,  should  be  men 
not  only  capable,  but  men  who  can  and  will  devote  sufficient 
time  to  the  company’s  business  to  have  all  of  its  affairs  at  all 
times  well  in  hand.  It  too  often  happens  that  the  men  consti¬ 
tuting  the  business  head  of  the  concern  have  so  many  other 
business  affairs  in  hand  that  they  find  it  easier  to  furnish  the 
cash  to  make  good  their  share  of  any  loss  than  to  devote  time 
enough  to  the  concern  to  prevent  loss. 

It  so  often  happens  that  in  forming  a  brick  company  con¬ 
tractors,  city  officials  and  especially  old  brickmakers  are  de¬ 
sired  and  sought  to  take  stock,  aud  in  organizing  are  placed 
on  the  board  for  the  sole  purpose,  in  the  first  instance,  of  secur¬ 
ing  in  them  customers,  and  in  the  second  to  get  in  a  cheap 
way  the  experience  of  some  old  brickmaker,  who,  perhaps,  has 
succeeded  very  well  in  a  small  way,  but  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  methods  or  business  management  of  large  concerns. 
Contractors,  as  a  rule,  go  into  these  new  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  materials  at  a  less  figure  than  the  general 
public  are  required  to  pay,  and  thus  they  become  “bears”  on 
the  market  at  once.  This  condition  of  affairs  soon  becomes 
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serious,  especially  if  these  “bears"  are  members  of  the  board 
of  directors.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  contractors  who  be¬ 
come  members  of  companies  manufacturing  the  materials  used 
in  their  business  as  contractors  necessarily  become  “bears.”  I 
have  known  some  of  the  best  and  most  careful  members  of 
boards  of  directors  to  be  contractors,  using  the  materials  made 
by  their  own  companies,  and  paying  a  fair  price  for  the  same. 
But  this  usually  is  not  the  case,  and  I  doubt  the  advisability, 
as  a  rule,  of  electing  prospective  customers  of  a  company  as  its 
business  managers. 

A  word  further  in  regard  to  the  old  brickmaker.  The  old 
brickmaker,  simply  because  he  is  an  old  brickmaker,  argues 
very  little.  Is  he  a  successful  man?  Has  he  made  his  business 
a  success,  or  is  he  seeking  the  organization  of  a  new  company 
in  order  that  he  may  dispose  of  an  old  brick  plant  or  a  lot  of 
old  worn-out  machinery?— or,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  that  he 
may  secure  a  position  for  himself  and  one  or  more  indolent  boys 
without  sufficient  energy  to  push  out  into  the  world  and  do 
battle  for  themselves.  If  the  old  brickmaker  has  been  and  is 
successful,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  not  seeking  a  new  company.  If  his 
ideas,  knowledge  and  business  tact  have  not  brought  him  a 
livelihood,  how  can  he  be  expected  to  manage  a  large  concein 
so  as  to  yield  profitable  dividends?  I  have  witnessed  the 
above  condition  of  affairs  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  very 
disastrous  results. 

To  my  mind  it  is  very  bad  policy  to  solicit  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  contractors,  old  bi'ickmakers  or  “town  bosses 
simply  and  solely  because  they  are  such.  Better  join  yourself 
to  a  company  of  men  who  go  into  the  business  expecting 
profits  only  from  legitimate  dividends,  and  are  not  taking 
stock  in  order  to  aid  some  other  enterprise  from  which  they 
expect  their  real  profits.  If  they  chance  to  be  contractors, 
well  and  good,  but  do  not  expect  to  derive  much  benefit  be¬ 
cause  they  are  such. 

How  often  do  we  hear  expressions  like  this:  “Get  him  to 
take  a  small  amount  of  stock;  he  is  a  good  fellow,  and  we  want 
his  influence.”  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  influence  will 
not  make  good  brick,  and  that  good  brick  will  nine  times  in  ten 
sell  without  influence?  Let  a  man  have  ever  so  much  influence, 
if  he  recommends  bad  brick  he  soon  lowers  his  influence,  so  that, 
after  all,  good  brick  and  plenty  of  them  is  the  only  reliable 
controller  of  the  market. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  fact — that  many  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  brick  plants  now  running  are  owned 
and  managed  by  men  who  but  recently  began  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  argue  that  there  is  but  little  to 
learn— not  at  all;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  show  that 
the  man  with  energy  and  push,  coupled  with  a  desire  and 
ability  to  learn,  is  more  certain  of  success  than  he  who,  having 
worked  at  the  business  a  long  time,  thinks  he  knows  it  all  and 
to  spare,  and  therefore  has  knowledge  to  sell.  Besides,  methods 
are  changing;  the  standards  are  from  year  to  year  being  raised, 
so  that  the  once  thoroughly  equipped  plant  may  now  be  a  back 
number,  and  the  materials,  which  were  once  held  up  as  the 
standard,  are  to-day,  in  many  instances,  considered  worthless. 

If  methods  and  standards  are  rapidly  changing,  so  also  must 
the  old  brickmaker  change  and  give  place  to  the  new.  We 
must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  “Twenty  years”  of  experience 
in  these  days  is  not  a  sufficient  recommendation.  I  would  much 
prefer  to  know  what  a  brickmaker  did  last  year  than  to  hear  of 
his  success  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago.  Still,  we  must  not 
ignore  the  value  of  experience,  especially  if  it  has  kept  pace 
with  the  times.  Really,  after  all,  experience  that  is  not  fresh, 
that  has  not  kept  up  with  modern  methods  and  improvements, 
almost  ceases  to  be  experience. 

I  hope  to  discuss  the  “Whys,”  “Whens”  and  “Wheres”  in  the 
next  number. 

(To  be  continued.) 


“Reading  maketh  a  full  m?”  conference  a  ready  man, 
writing  an  exact  man,”  and  advertiML^  \  rich  man.— Fame. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

A  CALLHJP  OF  THOUGHTS  PAST  AND  PRESENT  ABOUT 
BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


IF  I  UNDERSTAND  the  legitimate  scope,  purpose  and 
best  interest  of  the  Clay-Worker,  it  is  to  gather  and 
disseminate  all  of  the  best  practical  and  true  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  arts  in  clayworking.  An  occasional  digres¬ 
sion  may  be  properly  indulged  in  to  show  the  economy  of  the 
clay  industry  as  it  relates  to  private  or  public  good,  but  its 
chief  object  is,  or  should  be,  to  appear  regularly  as  a  pre¬ 
ceptor  and  news-gatherer  in  the  clay  arts  and  industries.  If  I 
am  correct  in  the  above  premises,  then  it  is  always  pertinent 
to  discuss  any  practical  question  in  any  of  the  processes  of 
clayworking.  A  writer  may  go  over  the  same  ground  many 
times  if  he  has  anything  new  to  say  or  can  say  old  and  useful 
things  in  a  new  and  impressive  way. 

-Clay-Worker  Noted  for  Its  Practical  System  of  Teaching.— 
All  subscribers  of  the  Clay-Worker  who  make  a  note  of  the 
renewal  of  their  subscriptions  (and  many  of  them  do  it)  take 
care  to  say,  in  substance,  “I  take  the  Clay-Worker  because  its 
main  contributors  are  reliable,  practical  men.”  Let  us  take  a 
case.  A  man  or  company  starts  in  the  brickmaking  business. 
He  expects  to  invest  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  it.  The 
first  thing  to  do,  if  done  right,  is  to  get  the  Clay-Worker,  past 
and  present,  and  all  the  clay  literature  it  has  to  sell,  read  all 
carefully  over,  which  will  fully  enable  him  to  make  a  sensible, 
judicious  start.  He  will  pay  out  about  $8  for  this  literature, 
and  by  this  small  investment  will  save  thousands  of  dollars, 
for  it  will  put  him  on  the  right  track  for  success.  True,  he 
will  find  conflicting  opinions  about  brickmaking.  But  all  re¬ 
spectable  writers  agree  on  all  main  points,  and  after  these  are 
settled,  then,  of  course,  a  good,  sensible  and  thoroughly  skilled 
practical  superintendent  must  be  employed  to  “do  the  rest.” 
Economy  in  the  start  of  a  business  is  always  a  leading  thought, 
especially  in  brickmaking,  and  when  a  man  looks  through  the 
Clay-Worker  and  its  book  literature,  he  is  careful  to  note  the 
cost  of  kilns  and  machinery.  If  a  “down-draft”  kiln  costs 
three  or  four  times  more  than  an  “up-draft”  kiln,  he  says  to 
himself,  "How  is  this?  I  see  as  good  authority  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  ‘up-draft’  system  as  for  the  ‘down-draft.’  Why 
should  I  spend  $5,000  for  a  down-draft  kiln  when  $1,500  will 
build  an  up-draft  kiln  that  will  do  just  as  well?”  But  says  one: 
“Many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  are  using  the  down-draft 
kilns;  of  course  they  would  use  the  best.”  But  the  sensible  be¬ 
ginner  replies,  “I  am  aware  of  that;  but  who  are  these  big 
down-draft  kiln  men?  Are  they  all  old  first-class  brickmakers? 
Did  they  learn  brickmaking  by  personal,  practical  work  and 
careful  thought  and  experiment?  Have  they  tried  and  worked 
all  sorts  of  clay  and  fuel?  Have  they  tried  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  setting  and  burning  up-draft  kilns  according  to 
the  latest  and  best  authors  on  brickmaking  and  burning?  If 
they  have  they  are  silent  as  to  results.  I  notice  that  several 
of  the  oldest,  practical  and  best-skilled  brickmakers  favor  the 
up-draft  system  of  burning  brick.  They  have  published  in 
and  through  the  Clay-Worker  a  full  description  of  their  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory.”  So  saying,  the  new  brickmaker  chooses  the 
cheapest  kiln. 

— Now  for  the  Best  and  Most  Economical  Brick  Machine. — 
The  clay  bed  is  stratified— loamy  on  top,  then  a  stratum  of 
sand,  then  a  stratum  of  strong,  damp  clay,  then  sand  at  the 
bottom.  Now  our  new  craftsman  looks  all  through  the  Clay- 
Worker.  Most  of  the  brick  machine  men  tell  him  that  his  clay 
will  work  well  in  their  machine,  but,  as  with  the  brick  kiln, 
he  is  too  skeptical  to  make  a  choice  of  a  machine  until  he 
consults  good  authority.  He  then  finds  that  his  clay  is  not 
suited  for  dry  press  brick,  nor  is  it  good  for  stiff  mud  brick. 
It  would  cost  too  much  to  dry,  pulverize  and  thoroughly  mix  it 
for  dry  press.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prepare  it  well  for  a 
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stiff  mud  machine.  The  brick  would  come  out  laminated,  and 
would  check  in  drying  and  burning.  The  next  and  last  chance 
is  a  soft  mud  machine.  This  not  only  suits  his  clay  bed,  but  it 
suits  his  pocket.  His  whole  cost  for  outfit,  for  kiln  and  ma¬ 
chine,  will  not  exceed  $3,000,  as  against  three  times  that 
amount  for  down-draft  kiln,  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  machine. 

— Drying  Soft  Mud  Brick  on  Pallets. — 

Our  new  man  is  told  that  he  will  have  an  extra  expense 
drying  his  brick  on  pallets.  But  he  will  again  consult  good 
authority,  and  he  will  find  that  the  “floor  dryer”  is  best  and 
cheapest.  Sheds  are  built  with  clay  floors  and  heated  with 
steam  pipes,  or  else  flues,  running  under  bottom  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals  and  heated  by  a  furnace  at  one  end  of  sheds,  with  a 
draft  smokestack  at  the  other  end.  Soft  brick  will  dry  and 
not  check  on  this  floor  in  twenty-four  hours,  ready  for  the  kiln, 
and  I  believe  brick  can  be  dried  cheaper  and  more  perfectly 
this  way  than  any  other. 

1  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  cheap  and  sure  way  to 
make  brick  of  clays  that  will  not  do  well  for  “dry  press”  or 
“stiff  mud.”  so  that,  as  1  have  often  said  in  other  articles,  that 
while  the  soft  mud  process  may  not  be  the  best  and  cheapest 
in  clay  that  is  suitable  for  either  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  brick, 
yet  it  is  the  only  “all-round,”  universal,  sure  way  to  make  brick. 

I  have  no  special  interest  in  any  patent  kiln  dryer  or  ma¬ 
chine.  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  disputant 
or  general  critic  of  all  patent  improvements  in  brickmaking, 
nor  would  I  for  any  consideration  become  a  special  advocate 
for  any  of  them.  If  I  see  true  merit  in  any  improvement  in 
brickmaking,  I  will  speak  well  of  it,  if  I  speak  at  all.  I  do  not 
intend  to  stand  on  guard  for  those  who  wish  to  try  their  hand, 
unskilled  and  unlearned,  in  brickmaking.  If  such  men  choose 
to  ignore  the  best  teaching  and  buy  learning  at  the  costly 
school  of  wild  experience,  they  are  not  my  “proteges.”  I  shall 
only  commiserate  with  them  after  they  repent  of  their  folly. 
iYhen  I  see  a  broken-down  brick  plant  for  sale,  with  all  sorts 
of  machines  and  kilns  in  it,  its  big  “corps”  of  officers  all  re¬ 
tired,  a  “receiver”  in  sight,  and  enough  scrap  iron  to  start  a 
small  foundry,  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  big  battle  between 
credulity  and  humbug,  and  that  humbug  wron  the  fight. 

All  brick  machines,  kilns  and  dryers  have  more  or  less 
good  points,  but  few,  if  any,  are  perfect.  Of  course,  the  best 
points  are  always  brought  to  the  front  and  their  advantages 
forcibly  emphasized.  Let  us  take  a  case  and  look  at  it.  A 
“drummer”  for  down-draft  kilns  visits  an  old  brickyard.  It 
has  been  in  quite  successful  operation  for  many  years.  The 
kilns  are  of  the  old  fashion  called  “Dutch  kilns.”  The  brick 
in  the  arches  were  always  set  comparatively  tight— two  bricks 
set  about  a  half  inch  apart,  then  one  brick  set  just  between 
the  two,  entirely  covering  the  space,  so  that  the  space  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  oven;  and  so  the  whole  arch  is  set,  from  bottom 
up  to  the  “running  course,”  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  courses 
high.  No  smoke  or  tire  can  pass  up  between  the  brick,  only 
at  the  ends  that  happen  to  be  a  little  open  in  a  few  places. 
Above  the  arch  the  body  of  kiln  is  set  a  little  loose — what  is 
called  “three  over  three,”  set  transversely.  It  has  been  a 
question  with  wise  men  as  to  which  was  most  harmful  to 
the  human  race,  “natural  stupidity  or  willful  perversity.”  I 
would  say  that  the  old  way  of  setting  brick,  as  above  described, 
is  pure,  unadulterated  stupidity,  and  it  was  this  stupidity  that 
suggested  the  down-draft  idea;  but  it  is  perversity  to  say  that 
the  old  up-draft  kiln  cannot  be  improved.  But  our  “drummer” 
points  to  a  kiln  burned  in  the  old  up-draft  style.  He  says: 
“Look  there  at  the  bottom  of  your  kiln;  the  arch  brick  are 
black,  and  have  been  fused  until  all  ‘squatted;’  just  above  you 
have  a  few  ‘pavers;’  above  these  a  few  ‘deep  red;’  then  a  few 
•pale  red;’  then  ‘hard  salmon;’  then  ‘soft  salmon.  So  you  see 
that  you  have  six  grades  of  brick  in  your  kiln — the  bottom 
overburned,  the  top  underburned.  Now,  just  look  at  our 
‘down-draft’  kiln.  We  have  only  about  three  grades  of  brick — 
a  few  ‘salmon’  at  bottom,  then  ‘rod,’  then  ‘pavers’  at  top.  In 
fact,  95  per  cent,  of  our  brick  are  hard.”  The  old  Dutch  kiln 
man  scratches  his  head,  after  looking  at  the  down-draft  kiln. 


and  says:  “Well,  you  are  right,  and  if  I  can  raise  the  money 
I  will  have  a  down-draft  kiln.”  Alas!  "Eyes  have  they,  but 
they  see  not;  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not.’  Suppose  our 
brother  in  brick  had  taken  the  time  to  look  at  the  facts  that 
he  could  gather  through  the  Clay-Worker,  and  then  listened 
attentively  to  all  the  arguments  and  studied  the  philosophy  of 
both  sides  of  the  best  authorities  on  kilns  and  drafts  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick.  He  would  have  seen,  clearly  and  conclusively,  that 
the  course  of  the  draft,  up  or  down,  is  not  an  essential  point 
to  consider,  but  that  the  setting  of  the  brick  so  as  to  get  a 
strong,  free  draft  and  control  the  heat  so  as  to  get  a  complete 
and  equal  distribution  of  it  throughout  the  whole  kiln  are  the 
great,  indispensable  essentials  for  perfect  scientific  brick  burning. 

It  is  the  proper  generation  of  heat  and  the  perfect,  equal 
distribution  of  it  that  chiefly  concerns  the  intelligent  brick- 
maker.  A  certain  degree  and  amount  of  heat  must  be  used, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay.  It  is  silly  to  say  that  heat 
going  down  is  better  than  heat  going  up,  or  that  it  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  distributed  by  going  down  than  by  going  up.  In  a  properly 
constructed  up-draft  kiln,  perfect,  steady  combustion  of  fuel  is 
had  by  furnaces  that  generate  most  of  the  heat  needed  outside 
of  the  kiln  wall.  The  heat  in  the  arches  is  kept  all  the  time 
at  the  same  uniform  degree.  No  cold  air  is  admitted  to  force 
the  heat  to  any  particular  part  of  the  kiln.  The  heat  will  nat¬ 
urally  come  out  at  top  of  kiln  in  spots.  Now,  here  is  where 
the  true  theory  of  controlling  heat  in  a  brick  kiln  begins,  which 
is  to  damper  at  top  of  kiln  (with  fine  damp  clay)  all  spots  that 
are  thoroughly  burned,  until  the  entire  top  of  the  kiln  be  cov¬ 
ered.  Fuel  and  labor  is  saved  in  exact  proportion  to  covering 
done,  the  heat  being  deflected  from  the  covered  to  the  uncov¬ 
ered,  unburned  spots,  until  the  top  of  kiln  is  all  covered.  If 
the  kiln  be  set  loose  at  bottom  the  bottom  will  not  fuse  or  be 
overheated,  and  the  covering  close  with  clay  loam  will  per¬ 
fectly  equalize  the  heat  between  bottom  and  top,  and  the  whole 
kiln  will  be  hard,  well-annealed  brick.  So  that  what  I  claim 
as  great  improvements  in  up-draft  kilns  is,  first,  open,  loose 
setting  from  bottom  to  top,  brick  set  zigzag  or  “skintling;” 
second,  arches  kept  at  uniform  heat,  according  to  the  stage  of 
burning;  third,  covering  spots  as  they  become  sufficiently 
burned,  in  order  to  control  and  distribute  the  heat  equally; 
fourth,  the  perfect  annealing  the  brick  by  the  said  covering. 

— How  I  Got  My  Idea  of  Annealing  Brick. — 

I  saw.  as  all  brickmakers  have  seen,  that  the  “overhangers” 
in  arches  which  were  exposed  to  drafts  of  cold  air  were  very 
brittle,  while  comparatively  soft  brick  in  the  kiln  that  were 
longest  cooling  and  not  exposed  to  cold  air  were  strong  and 
tough.  So  I  concluded  that  if  the  furnaces  were  so  constructed 
and  fired  that  very  little  cold  air  would  strike  the  arch  brick, 
then  cover  the  kiln  with  fine  damp  clay  as  fast  as  well-burned 
spots  were  ready  to  cover,  and  so  cover  the  whole  kiln  by  the 
time  it  was  closed,  and  thus  prevent  down-draft  currents  of 
cold  air  from  driving  the  heat  out  of  the  kiln,  the  brick  would 
cool  only  by  the  slow  radiation  of  heat  from  surfaces  of  the 
kiln,  and  all  “air  checks”  would  be  prevented,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  brick  would  be  annealed.  I  found  that  my  theory 
was  correct.  I  have  strictly  followed  it  ever  since,  and  have 
found  uniform  success  with  all  kinds  of  clay  and  fuel. 

Now,  reader,  do  you  know  the  main  cause  of  the  top  part 
of  a  brick  kiln  being  “softer”  than  the  bottom?  Well,  I  will 
tell  you.  The  atmosphere  acts  like  a  force  pump.  It  presses 
equally  on  top  of  a  hot  brick  kiln.  All  the  open  spaces  are  so 
many  air  flues;  those  that  are  deepest  and  largest  will  form 
counter-currents  up  and  down,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  these 
currents  from  cooling  off  the  kiln  too  fast  is  to  cover  over  the 
top  nearly  tight.  I  made  an  experiment  of  our  kiln  to  test 
this  fact.  It  was  well  burned  when  I  closed  it,  tight  at  bot¬ 
tom,  in  less  than  eight  hours.  There  were  down-draft  spots 
on  top  that  were  quite  cool,  and  the  brick  badly  “checked.”  I 
reopened  all  the  furnaces  about  twelve  horn’s  after  they  had 
been  shut.  Just  before  I  opened  the  furnaces  one  could  hear 
the  “checking”  of  the  brick  on  top,  so  rapid  was  the  cooling 
and  shrinking.  When  the  furnaces  were  opened  the  arches 
were  hot,  and  the  up-draft  was  very  strong,  the  wood  burned 
as  if  fanned  by  machinery.  A  dense  cloud  of  smoke  soon 
burst  out  at  top  of  kiln,  and  in  less  than  five  hours  there  was  a 
solid  and  nearly  smokeless  blaze  of  fire  all  over  the  kiln.  I 
then  closed  the  furnaces,  and  as  soon  as  possible  covered  the 
entire  top  of  kiln.  There  was  no  more  down-draft,  counter- 
currents,  and  the  kiln  turned  out  first  class.  I  may  try  to  say 
something  about  the  cause  or  theory  of  annealing  hereafter. 
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This  Department  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Invention  and 
Patents  relating  to  the  Clay  Industry,  and  is  edited  ky  Mr. 
BIdward  C.  Weaver,  attorney  and  counselor,  in  patent  law,  900 
F.  St.,  N.  W  ,  Washington.  D.  C.  Copies  of  any  patent  with  draw¬ 
ings  WILL  BE  SENT  AT  COST,  NAMELY:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  EACH  COPY. 
Any  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  patents  will  be  glad¬ 
ly  given.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor. 


PROCESS  AND  HACHINE. 


pressure  of  392,000  pounds  showed  the  first  crack,  and  gave 
an  ultimate  strength  of  4S4.800  pounds — certainly  an  enviable 
record.  One  made  of  red  clay  proved  an  ultimate  strength  of 
303,600  pounds,  which  was  all  that  could  he  desired. 

This  patent  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  I  have  ever 
handled,  and  is  a  very  satisfactory  issue.  It  is  expected  to 
make  its  mark  in  building  construction,  and  is  being  actively 
pushed  upon  the  market. 


A  PROCESS  IS  NOT  patentable  under  our  patent  laws  by 
that  name,  but  is  included  under  the  term  of  “useful 
art,”  which  is  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  act 
as  being  subject  to  letters  patent.  An  art  may  require  one  or 
more  processes  or  machines  in  order  to  produce  the  final  result 
of  the  manufacture.  The  term  “machine”  includes  every  known 
mechanical  device  or  combination  of  mechanical  powers  to  per¬ 
form  a  function  and  secure  a  result.  But  wherever  the  re¬ 
sult  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  chemicals,  as  where  the 
adding  of  one  element  or  substance  to  another  causes  a  certain 
reaction,  this  is  a  process.  A  new  process  is  usually  the  result 
of  discovery,  and  not  invention,  while  with  a  machine  it  is 
directly  the  reverse. 

The  arts  of  tanning,  dyeing,  making  waterproof  cloth,  vul¬ 
canizing  rubber,  smelting  ores,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  are  usually  carried  on  by  processes  as  distinguished 
from  machines.  One  may  discover  a  new  and  useful  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  process  of  tanning  without  any  connection  with 
any  particular  machine  or  mechanical  device.  Another  may 
invent  a  labor-saving  machine  by  which  the  operations  and 
processes  may  be  performed,  and  each  may  be  entitled  to  his 
patent.  It  is  for  the  discovery  or  invention  of  some  particular 
method  or  means  of  producing  a  beneficial  result  that  the 
patent  is  granted,  and  not  for  the  result  or  product. 

The  term  process  is,  however,  very  often  used  in  a  vague 
manner,  and  is  then  not  at  all  subject  to  patent.  Thus  we  say 
a  casting  is  undergoing  the  process  of  being  finished,  or  a 
shoe  of  being  treed,  but  here  the  term  is  being  used  passively, 
as  showing  the  material  is  being  operated  upon,  and  not  to  the 
mode  nor  method  of  operation.  In  this  use  of  the  term  we  ex¬ 
press  the  function  of  a  certain  machine  or  its  effect  upon  cer¬ 
tain  material,  but  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  patent  law  that  one  cannot  have  a  patent  for  the  function 
or  abstract  effect  of  a  machine,  but  only  for  the  machine  that 
produces  such  effect. 

This  very  point  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ones  to  make  the 
client  understand,  that  while  a  machine  is  patentable,  the  func¬ 
tion  or  use  of  that  machine  is  not.  An  invention  is  essentially 
a  material  object,  and  as  such  it  is  patentable,  but  for  nothing 
more.  Any  claim  to  the  use  or  function  of  the  said  invention 
avoids  the  entire  patent. 

I  notice  that  one  of  our  Chicago  brothers  has  patented  a 
new  process  for  preparing  clay  for  the  machine,  in  which 
steam  is  formed  in  the  pug.  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  not  a 
new  idea  to  me,  and  that  some  time  ago  it  was  described  to 
me  in  full.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  know  about  this  and 
can  inform  us. 

The  Lee  building  block  reported  with  this  issue,  and  owned 
by  the  Akron  Fire  Brick  Co.,  is  rather  a  new  departure,  and 
one  that  should  make  its  way.  In  the  Waterford  tests  of  1894 
this  building  block  withstood  enormous  tests,  and  proved  itself 
in  every  way  to  be  all  that  the  makers  claim.  Two  of  the  blocks, 
of  fire  clay,  weighing  about  53  pounds,  under  the  enormous 


541,022— BRICK  OR  TILE-CUTTING  MACHINE,  by  James 
C.  Steele,  of  Statesville,  N.  C.  Filed  June  13,  1894. 

The  device  has  a  bar  feeding  mechanism,  and  a  lateral  cut¬ 
ter  mounted  in  a  frame  reciprocating  through  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  mechanism  for  operating  the  cutter  and  support. 


541,218 — KILN,  by  William  J.  Thomas,  of  Canal  Dover,  O. 
Filed  May  24,  1894. 

The  kiln  has  four  chambers,  the  outer  being  in  direct  open 


relation  with  its  neighbor,  and  the  two  inner  ones  related  by 
underground  flues.  Furnaces  heat  (lie  end  kilns  and  then  ad¬ 
mit  to  the  inner  ones.  The  latter  are  heated  by  supernumerary 
furnaces. 


541,436 — KILN,  by  William  G.  Galloway  and  William  A. 
Leary,  of  Norfolk,  Ya.  Filed  Feb.  9,  1895. 

The  kiln  has  an  air  chamber  at  the  top  and  heating  device 
therefor,  said  air  forming  down-draft  in  the  kiln  proper. 

541,528 — REPRESS  BRICK  MACHINE,  by  J.  A.  Frey,  of 
Willoughby,  O.  Filed  March  21,  1895. 
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541,725— BRICK  MACHINE,  by  W.  E.  Damon,  of  Pomona. 

Cal.  Filed  July  17,  1894. 

541,735— GLAZE  FOR  BRICKS,  by  B.  Frey,  of  New  York,  N. 

Y.  Filed  Oct.  11,  1894. 

The  glaze  is  composed  of  finely  mixed  feldspar,  kaolin  and 
asbestos. 

541,815— BUILDING  BLOCK,  by  John  Lee,  Sr.,  of  Sperling,  O. 

This  patent  has  been  bought  in  by  the  Akron  Fire  Brick  Co., 
of  Akron,  O.,  and  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  block  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  types  that  has  been  presented  for  some 
time,  and  combines  a  useful  material  with  one  that  is  orna¬ 
mental.  Perfect  bonding  is  secured  by  the  grooves  upon  both 
the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  block,  and  end  grooves  permit 
the  introduction  of  liquid  cement.  The  ends  are  cut  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  window  sashings  and  door  frames,  and 
gaines  in  the  corners  are  used  for  the  introduction  of  floor 
joists.  The  block  is  faced  in  an  ornamental  manner.  A  facing 
representing  spalled  stone  or  a  rock  facing  is  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  features  of  the  manufacture. 

541,888— PROCESS  FOR  PREPARING  CLAY,  by  Peter  L. 

Simpson,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Filed  March  17,  1894. 

The  process  amounts  to  saturating  the  clay  with  water  and 
then  heating  the  same  to  the  generation  of  steam.  The  mech¬ 
anism  for  doing  this  is  a  frame  with  oppositely  discharging 
spray  mechanism  and  a  steam  box  for  same. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

AN  OLD  BRICKHAKER’S  EXPERIENCE— THE  SUPREME 
IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  BURNING,  AND 
HOW  TO  DO  IT. 


Y  OWN  EXPERIENCE  and  my  observation  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  teaches  me  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
most  important  part  of  brickmaking  is  the  burning.  It 
is  a  fact  that  those  who  have  been  most  successful  and  made 
money  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  have  been  those  who  have 
had  good  “burns.”  And  in  many  cases  the  failure  of  men  and 
plants  can  be  traced  to  bad  “burns.” 

If  this  be  true  (and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  brick- 
makers  everywhere),  the  importance  of  good  burning  becomes 
paramount  to  all  others.  The  time  was  when  the  best  means 
of  making  a  good,  saleable  brick  was  the  leading  thought. 
This  day  is  past.  The  market  is  now  well  supplied  with  choice 
machinery  that  will  make  a  first-class  brick,  and  that,  too,  out 
of  any  material  out  of  which  brick  can  be  made.  This  part 
of  the  industry  is  comparatively  settled,  but  the  means  and 
methods  of  binning  so  as  to  have  a  perfectly  burned  brick,  and 
at  a  minimum  cost  for  fuel,  is  still  an  open  and  vexing  problem. 
What  is  the  use  of  putting  up  an  expensive  plant,  fitted  up 
with  costly  engines,  say,  for  instance,  of  the  latest  Corliss  pat¬ 
tern,  and  brick  machinery  so  automatically  perfect  in  its  work¬ 
ing  as  to  rival  the  United  States  presses  used  in  the  mints  for 
coining  money,  if  after  the  brick  are  made  and  made  perfectly 
they  are  to  be  damaged,  if  not  ruined,  by  imperfect  burning? 

Brickmaking  may  be  divided  into  four  general  divisions: 
First,  preparing  the  clay;  second,  making  it  into  brick;  third, 
drying,  and  fourth,  burning.  The  burning  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  comes  in  at  the  last,  so  that  when  it  is  a  failure 
all  that  precedes  it  must  necessarily  be  so.  The  importance, 
then,  of  good  burning  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  its  failure 
it  virtually  wipes  out  and  consigns  to  utter  loss  all  that  has 
gone  before  it.  I  think  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  archi¬ 
tects  will  demand  well-burned  brick,  and  keep  out  of  use  much 
of  the  half-burned  trash  that  now  passes  as  brick.  If  this  was 
more  generally  the  case  better  methods  of  burning  would  soon 
be  found  out  and  used,  and  good,  hard-burned  brick  produced. 

Let  any  man  sit  down  and  soberly  think  over  what  it  is  to 
burn  brick.  Let  him  remember  that  every  brick  requires  so 
much  heat  to  burn  it,  and  as  much  as  any  other  brick  in  the 
collection.  Let  him  also  remember  some  of  the  laws  of  heat— 
that  the  effective  heat  of  combustion  is  greatest  at  the  point 


of  combustion,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  we  recede  from 
that  point.  Let  him  also  remember  that  in  the  old  methods  of 
burning  with  the  combustion  under  and  in  immediate  contact 
with  a  part  of  the  pile  of  brick  to  be  burned,  and  a  part  re¬ 
moved  ten  to  fourteen  feet  from  the  fires,  with  a  forest  of 
brick  intervening,  and  he  will  readily  see  that  a  uniform  burn 
of  such  a  pile  of  brick  under  the  described  circumstances  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  natural  laws  of  heat,  and  a  veritable  im¬ 
possibility. 

Now,  then,  the  old  system  is  a  failure  so  far  as  getting  a 
uniform  burn  is  concerned.  It  has  never  been  done,  and  never 
will  be  done,  by  that  method.  What  method,  then,  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  so  that  we  can  get  an  equal  amount  of  heat  to  act  on 
each  individual  brick?  Practically,  that  is  an  impossibility 
when  large  bodies  of  brick  are  to  be  burned  at  one  time  and  in 
one  body.  If  the  test  was  to  bring  an  equal  heat  on  a  few 
brick— say  one  or  two  dozen  at  a  time— the  thing  could  be 
easily  done.  What  is  wanted  is  to  do  this  with  a  larger  number 
of  brick  at  the  same  time.  In  the  up-draft  kiln  the  heat  will 
travel  in  straight  lines  if  not  interrupted,  so  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  take  the  shortest  beaten  track  to  exit  at  the  top  of 
the  kiln.  There  is  nothing  in  the  principle  to  make  it  rever¬ 
berate,  or  diverge  right  or  left,  to  heat  up  some  part  that  needs 
it,  but  it  naturally  takes  to  those  parts  that  are  warmest  and 
need  it  the  least. 

In  the  down-draft  kiln  the  heat  rises  between  the  bag  walls 
and  the  kiln  wall  on  both  sides,  and  meets  under  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  and,  like  two  mighty  streams  of  water  meeting, 
commingle,  and  as  there  is  no  outlet  there  it  reverberates  and 
spreads  all  over  the  mass  of  brick,  and  by  the  small  vacuum 
produced  by  the  draft  appliances  in  the  bottom  the  heat  gradu¬ 
ally  settles  down  through  the  brick.  Burning  with  an  up-draft 
is  like  using  a  boiler  with  holes  in  the  dome  through  which 
the  steam  is  constantly  escaping.  Burning  by  down-draft  is 
like  using  a  boiler  tight  at  all  points,  with  safety  valves  prop¬ 
erly  weighted,  so  that  every  part  of  the  boiler  is  full  of  steam 
and  every  square  inch  is  resisting  an  equal  pressure.  So  it  is 
in  the  down-draft  kiln  the  heat  is  held  on  the  brick  and  made 
to  spread  and  distribute  itself  through  all  parts  of  the  kiln,  as 
steam  through  all  parts  of  the  boiler.  Burning,  then,  by  down- 
draft  is  virtually  burning  under  a  heat  pressure,  and  this  is 
largely  the  secret  of  uniform  burns. 

I  wonder  if  by  these  simple,  homely  illustrations  I  have  made* 
myself  understood.  I  think  what  I  have  said  will  be  clear  to 
the  reflecting  mind;  and  now  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  before 
me,  namely,  to  tell  how  all  this  can  be  done.  This  has  been 
done  in  part  by  what  has  been  said  on  the  down-draft  principle 
of  burning.  In  a  measure  the  natural  law  of  heat  rising  must 
be  overcome,  but,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  law  of  heat 
units,  but  of  air  currents,  which  are  the  natural  conveyors  of 
heat,  and  if  these  currents  are  downward  the  natural  tendency 
of  heat  units  are  downward.  Remembering  this,  there  is  no 
need  of  the  anxiety  that  there  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
some  on  the  subject  of  up  or  down  draft.  What  we  want  is 
that  style  of  draft  which  experience  has  proven  is  best  adapted 
to  bring  the  heat  in  contact  with  every  brick  in  the  kiln,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  this.  There  are  practically  (as  to  the 
outlet)  but  two  kinds  of  down-draft  kilns  in  use — those  either 
round  or  square,  with  a  large  number  of  chimneys  in  the  wall 
of  the  kiln,  and  underground  flues  entering  each  of  these  at  its 
base.  The  other  kind  have  no  chimneys,  but  are  connected  by 
underground  draft  flues  to  a  stack  located  some  distance  from 
the  kiln.  One  stack  may  serve  for  several  kilns.  As  many  as 
eight  kilns  may  be  connected  with  one  stack.  Both  of  these 
systems  are  open  to  some  objections. 

The  kilns  with  numerous  chimneys  in  their  walls  and  small 
openings  in  the  base  of  these  chimneys,  while  they  partially 
overcome  a  defect  in  the  other  style,  are  themselves  open  to 
more  serious  objections,  because  they  furnish  an  outlet  for  the 
heat  by  the  shortest  possible  route,  and  on  this  account  are 
very  expensive  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  The  amount  of  heat  that 
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Is  wasted  up  a  forest  of  chimneys  is  prodigious.  They  are 
further  objectionable  because  the  chimneys,  being  in  the  walls 
of  the  kiln,  are  subjected  to  a  great  heat,  and  have  on  that 
account  a  tendency  to  crack  and  weaken  the  walls  of  the  kiln. 
The  advantage  of  this  style  of  kiln  over  the  one-stack  system 
consists  in  furnishing  an  outlet  at  a  large  number  of  points, 
and  in  this  respect  has  a  tendency  to  equalize  the  drafts,  but 
this  advantage  has  been  restored  by  a  late  invention  in  the 
one-stack  system,  as  we  shall  show  later  on. 

The  one-stack  system  is  desirable  because  the  stack  is  not 
in  touch  with  any  one  of  the  kilns,  and  can,  as  before  stated, 
be  made  to  serve  a  number  of  kilns.  The  separation  of  the 
stack  from  the  kilns  has  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
kiln  as  compared  with  the  other  system.  Then,  again,  one 
damper  at  the  base  of  the  stack  serves  to  regulate  the  draft  in 
all  the  kilns  connected  with  the  stack,  while  in  the  other  sys¬ 
tem  each  chimney  must  have  a  damper.  Objections  to  the  one- 
stack  have  been  made  that  the  draft  at  the  end  of  the  kiln 
nearest  the  stack  receives  the  most  draft.  This  has  been  re¬ 
moved  in  two  ways,  at  least. 

In  the  round  down-draft  kilns,  where  no  wall  chimneys  are 
used,  a  central  wall  is  provided  that  communicates  with  the 
timnel  to  the  stack,  and  thus  all  parts  of  the  kiln  have  equal 
drafts.  In  a  square  down-draft  kiln  using  a  stack  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  removed  in  a  measure  by  making  short  kilns. 
For  fine  front  brick  this  is  not  seriously  objectionable,  but  for 
paving  brick,  where  a  large  output  is  desired,  larger  kilns  are 
a  necessity.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  making  the  length 
of  the  kiln  double  the  length  of  two  short  kilns,  and  putting 
stacks  at  both  ends  of  a  series  of  kilns,  and  drawing  right  and 
left  from  a  central  point  through  a  center  underground  flue. 
But  this  has  been  improved  by  gradually  increasing  the  open¬ 
ings  into  the  central  flue  as  you  leave  the  stack  end  and  ap¬ 
proach  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  xvhere  the  openings  may  be  at 
least  100  per  cent,  larger  than  at  the  end  nearest  the  stack. 
This  enables  us  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  kiln  of  larger  capacity 
without  being  subjected  to  unequal  drafts  in  the  stack  kiln  or 
the  enormous  waste  of  fuel  in  the  wall-chimney  kilns. 

My  own  observations  at  a  number  of  points  where  fine  front 
brick  are  largely  made  is  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  the  square  down-draft  kiln  with  stack  separated  from  the 
kiln. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  used  expressions  well  under¬ 
stood  by  brickmakers.  I  have  tried  to  impress  on  brickmakers 
the  supreme  importance  of  thoroughly  burning  their  brick,  and 
trust  some  good  results  may  follow.  J.  K.  CALDWELL. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

ARTISTIC  CLAY  WORK.— Part  1. 


There  is  a  definite  x-elation  between  the  modern  frame 
house,  the  log  hut  and  the  shed.  The  hut  was  made  of  the 
cheapest  of  material,  which  was  close  at  hand.  Its  cost  was 
represented  by  labor  alone.  In  time  the  farmer  cleared  the 
ground,  and  his  sons,  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  labor  and 
privation,  came  to  think  that  the  old  building  was  not  good 
enough.  In  truth  is  was  not.  It  was  a  necessity  of  the  time. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  the  early  pioneer.  But  his  reward 
is  not  of  this  earth.  It  was  he  who  made  it  possible  for  those 
of  us  who  follow  to  move  along  in  a  relatively  easy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  path.  At  first  his  sons  built  very  shabby  frame  houses. 
They  were  more  roomy  and  rather  cold  and  unpretentious  as 
to  their  exterior.  Their  sons  and  daughters  were  yet  more 
ambitious.  They  built  the  monstrosities  with  green  blinds  and 
horny  brackets,  cheap  tawdry  towers,  and  all  of  the  excres¬ 
cences  which  can  be  made  of  wood  with  the  aid  of  a  jig  saw 
and  an  ignorant  designer. 

This  was  the  early  expression  of  the  artistic  influence  in 
this  country.  It  was  a  desire  to  get  away  from  that  which 
was  rigid,  plain  and  common.  Like  the  swing  of  a  pendulum, 
it  went  too  far,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  it  with  us  now. 
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There  yet  remains  with  us  the  pioneers’  spirit  which  leaps  to 
cheap,  common  building.  We  have  that  pioneer  artistic  in¬ 
stinct  which  searches  for  the  showy  and  exuberance  in  de¬ 
sign.  Many  want  all  the  show  they  can  get  for  the  money, 
and  they  get  that  which  is  temporary  and  leave  to  posterity 
a  heritage  of  delapidations.  There  are  many  people  so  foolish 
as  to  put  up  cheap  structures  as  an  investment.  They  say 
they  are  getting  10  per  cent,  out  of  them,  but  in  a  short  time 
the  principal  is  gone— that  which  was  represented  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  improvement  has  departed.  The  means  of  earning  has 
been  lost.  Building  in  a  cheap,  temporary  way  forms  a  habit, 
and  after  a  time  habit  is  stronger  than  reason.  Habit  leads 
people  to  do  things  after  the  reason  for  doing  them  is  past. 
Cheap  buildings  are  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  any 
country.  At  such  a  time  money  is  high  because  it  is  scarce. 
Profits  are  large.  A  man  cannot  afford  to  tie  up  large  sums 
of  money  in  building.  As  the  country  becomes  older  money 
is  more  plenty;  its  earning  capacity  is  not  so  great;  hence  in¬ 
terest  is  low.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  thax  all  building 
should  be  permanent  even  to  have  a  small  earning  capacity. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  oth¬ 
erwise  the  investment  is  of  little  value. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  may  look  to  clay.  Clay  is 
the  permanent  material.  The  expression  “a  brick  house  and 
stone  foundation”  is  the  exemplification  of  solidity  and  dignity. 
And  now  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  best  and  the  most  last¬ 
ing  of  artistic  x’esxilts  thi’ough  the  medium  of  this  material. 
Clay  in  its  unbxxrned  condition  is  the  most  plastic  of  materials. 
The  mind  and  the  heai*t  of  the  artist  find  ready  response 
through  his  fingers  in  clay.  The  clay  is  bxxrned,  and  we  have 
the  permanent  embodiment  of  the  refined  mentality.  The 
clay  product  is  the  only  material  used  in  building  which  is  not 
affected  by  heat,  cold  or  other  natural  or  aidificial  conditions. 
It  is  the  one  permanent,  everlasting,  indestructible  building 
matei’ial.  And  to  think  that  it,  in  its  unbxmned  state,  has  that 
plastic  quality  which  lends  itself  so  l-eadily  to  the  ax*tistic  im¬ 
pulse!  We  may  well  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  prac¬ 
ticable  artistic  heritages  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Many  years  ago  a  sei’ious-minded  business  man  said  to 
himself,  “If  ever  I  can  afford  it  I  will  build  a  house  entirely 
of  clay  products.  Not  only  the  exterior  walls,  but  those  of  the 
interior  as  well,  the  floors  and  the  decorations — all  will  be  of 
clay.”  As  time  moved  on  this  man  became  very  wealthy,  and 
he  did  not  forget  his  early  ambition.  Now  the  plans  of  that 
house  are  being  px*epared,  to  be  constructed  at  Newport.  Some 
of  the  gi’eatest  ai’tists  of  this  country  are  working  on  it.  At 
this  time  it  exists  only  on  paper.  It  is  being  considei’ed  in  its 
details  by  the  most  artistic  clayworkers  in  America,  and,  as  a 
result,  we  will  have  a  dwelling  unique  in  its  character,  solid 
in  its  construction  and  artistic  in  every  detail. 

As  soon  as  one  thinks  of  an  interior  made  entirely  of  clay 
products,  it  at  once  calls  to  mind  a  glaring  enameled  faience 
and  tile  covering  of  wall  surfaces.  Not  so,  however,  in  this 
structure.  Sm-faces  of  dull  enamel— surfaces  having  all  of  the 
texture  of  a  painted  wall,  canvass  or  other  artistic  surface  are 
now  possible  in  clay.  We  have  in  this  material  means  of  re¬ 
producing  permanently  in  exact  color  all  desirable  surfaces— 
the  best  product  of  the  most  artistic  minds.  Sm-ely  the  clay 
world  moves.  Only  a  shoi-t  time  ago  this  would  not  have  been 
possible  with  us.  It  was  possible  one  thousand  or  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  Christ.  It  was  one  of  the  lost  arts  until 
within  recent  years.  Now  we  have  worked  out  our  own  salva¬ 
tion.  We  have  the  glazed  or  enameled  surface,  if  we  please. 
And  if  we  please  we  have  any  other  surface.  We  have  all  the 
colors  which  may  come  from  the  sun.  We  have  them  guided 
by  the  hands  of  gx-eat  artists,  and  they  are  permanent  in 
bxxrned  clay.  Decorative  clay  work  is  being  done  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  few  of  us  are  aware  of.  Artists  and  others  have  been  work¬ 
ing  quietly  and  intelligently  for  years,  and  every  few  days 
there  is  presented  a  new  idea— a  new  result,  ami  the  people 
get  the  benefit  of  it. 
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The  work  which  has  been  done  at  the  Rookwood  pottery 
at  Cincinnati  in  vases  and  other  artistic  forms  is  certain  to 
work  out  a  great  artistic  revolution  in  the  production  of  archi¬ 
tectural  decorations.  The  work  done  at  this  institution  is 
simply  marvelous  in  its  results.  They  have  done  that  than 
which  the  world  has  nothing  more  beautiful  to  present.  This 
of  clay — our  material.  It  is  for  our  people  of  America  of  this 
day  and  generation.  And  more  than  that,  it  is  being  done  in 
a  manner  which  will  make  it  possible  for  all  to  have  this 
beautiful  material  within  reach.  It  will  not  all  be  scattered 
among  a  few7  palaces,  chateaus  aud  cathedrals,  but  it  is  a 
work  for  the  people — for  all  people.  Not  in  great  museums, 
but  in  homes.  This  is  an  age  when  art  is  democratic.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fireside,  the  utensils  of  life— everything  around  us. 
The  decorative  impulse  is  universal.  The  artists  are  with  us, 
aud  the  results  must  be  great.  LOUIS  II.  GIBSON. 


Written  for  the  Clay- Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


RIOKMAKERS’  WEATHER  has  prevailed  for  the 
past  month— that  is,  open-yard  weather.  Sometimes 
1  think  that  some  have  the  idea  that  the  open-yard 
system  is  a  back  number,  and  that  a  person  is 
very  foolish  to  build  such  a  style  of  yard,  the 
only  correct  plant  being  built  Avith  artificial  dry¬ 
ers,  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  patent 
kilns,  so  that  rain  or  snow  will  not  interfere  with 
the  steady  output  of  brick,  winter  or  summer. 
The  present  system,  as  carried  on  in  this  section, 
?ood  weather  for  about  five  months’  molding  to  meet  the 
demand.  Suppose  all  would  change  to  the  “don’t  care  what 
kind  of  weather  exists”  system.  What  would  the  result  be? 
They  could  run  during  the  winter  and  lie  idle  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Without  a  question,  labor  could  be  had  at  a  lower  figure 
during  the  cold  weather,  as  other  work  would  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still;  but  where  is  the  room  to  hold  all  the  brick  that  can  be 
made  by  steady  output  without  interruption?  If  about  six 
million  can  be  made  on  a  two-machine  yard  turning  out  about 
44,000  per  day,  with  what  wet  days  may  come,  the  other  sys¬ 
tem  would  produce  more  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  as  a 
natural  result  would  require  larger  shed  room,  as  well  as 
larger  bank  account,  to  hold  the  stock.  Then  the  demand  can¬ 
not  be  extended,  as  New  York  city,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City 
are  the  consumers  of  manufactured  stock.  As  previously  stated, 
good,  fair  sunshine,  with  wind  that  comes  from  the  unknown 
parts,  will  do  for  this  section  of  this  fair  land.  The  sunshine 
has  made  the  heart  of  the  manufacturer  glad,  as  he  has  been 
able  to  turn  out  a  No.  1  grade,  free  from  washed,  and,  being 
dry,  has  burned  out  well.  With  all  these  blessings  that  nature 
has  given  him  thus  far  this  season,  his  face  has  a  careworn 
look — the  cause  the  market  report  will  show. 

Iron,  the  barometer  to  which  the  brickmaker  looks  to  show 
any  improvement  in  business,  is  rising.  The  same  material  has 
done  much  to  curtail  the  use  of  brick— to  such  an  extent  in 
New  York  city  that  if  all  the  large  office  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  were  built  of  brick  the  price  would  be  more  uni¬ 
form. 

—Coal  Dust  as  a  Heat  Factor.— 


In  the  June  number  Mr.  Waplington  has  something  to  say 
about  the  use  of  coal  dust  and  its  use  as  a  heat  factor.  To 
quote  him:  “If  any  other  brickmaker  can  advance  good  sound 
reason  for  mixing  coal  dust  with  clay,  I,  for  one,  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  him,  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
object  in  view  is  the  generation  of  heat.”  If  it  is  not  put  in 
for  that  reason,  why  put  it  in?  It  would  seem  strange,  after 
the  many  years  of  use,  that  it  is  not  a  benefit.  Its  use  on  tide 
water  is  general,  and  there  are  at  present  and  in  the  past  men 
who  use  it  that  know  full  well  the  benefit  that  comes  from 
using  it— that  is,  anthracite  dust.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  dust 
as  a  heat  generator  in  a  kiln  shows  for  itself.  Ofttimes  dust 


comes  to  a  yard  from  New  York — the  screenings  of  coal  from 
a  coal  yard  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time, 
and  in  loading  it  in  the  wagon  a  quantity  of  Mother  Earth  was 
mixed  with  it.  When  coaling  a  pit  the  usual  number  of  bushels 
are  put  on.  When  burning,  and  after  drying  off,  and  they 
begin  to  heat  up,  “she” — that  is,  the  kiln — does  not  seem  to  take 
fire,  and  the  desired  result  is  uot  reached,  and  when  the  kiln 
is  opened  it  shoAvs  the  want  of  heat  from  the  poor  dust.  The 
next  kiln  more  dust  will  be  put  in  and  an  improvement  will 
be  shown.  If  it  is  not  a  heat  generator  or  a  thrower-out  of 
heat,  \\Thy  will  a  kiln,  as  just  spoken  of,  that  takes  driving  to 
keep  hot,  burn  more  wood  than  the  one  where  the  dust  is  good 
and  strong?  What  is  the  use  of  double-coaling  the  heading 
course  brick  if  they  do  not  require  more  heat  to  burn  them, 
as  they  are  next  the  outside  where  the  cold  air  strikes  them? 
When  the  kiln  is  opened,  do  they  not  shoAV  that  some  factor 
has  been  to  work  by  the  abnormal  size  of  most  of  them — could 
all  the  fire  pass  the  middle  of  the  kiln  and  center  on  just  the 
heading  if  there  were  not  something  there  to  diffuse  heat  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  kiln?  Again,  a  green  Avheeler  may  get  a 
load  of  double  coal,  green  brick,  and  they  are  set  in,  it  may  be 
in  middle  or  top  bench  or  on  the  quarter  of  the  kiln.  AVhat  is 
the  result?  The  sixty-four  brick  will  be  one  solid  mass,  Avhile 
all  around  it  the  brick  will  be  swelled,  but  of  good  color.  Did 
or  did  it  not  become  so  from  the  extra  heat  thrown  off  from 
the  coal  dust,  or  \ATas  it  a  freak? 

A  year  or  so  ago.  when  burning  the  last  kiln  on  one  of  the 
yards  here,  three  of  the  arches  that  were  made  last  would  not 
keep  hot  like  the  rest.  The  same  parties  were  burning  them 
that  did  so  all  summer,  the  same  amount  of  dust  that  had  been 
put  in  to  the  M  Avas  in  them,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  but  all 
the  same  the  heat  Avas  not  there.  When  the  kiln  Avas  opened 
it  showed  the  lack  of  heat.  The  boss  Avas  satisfied  that  the 
fault  was  behind  the  pit,  and  Avent  for  the  man  AA7ho  coaled  the 
last  pits,  and  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  put  the  regular  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  pit,  and  the  brick  showed  it.  The  claim  made  for 
the  use  of  dust  is  that  it  is  cheaper  than  Avood;  that  a  steadier 
heat  can  be  held,  and  that  brick  burns  out  better  Avith  it. 

Some  foremen  say  that  they  do  not  burn  as  many  loads  of 
Avood  to  the  arch.  Look  for  the  cause,  and  as  you  look  at  the 
face  of  the  kiln  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight.  It  shows  roily  brick — 
the  result  of  coaling  heavy  to  save  wood.  Go  under  the  she£ 
when  loading  the  brick,  and  lots  of  swelled  brick  are  seen  on 
the  ground,  disposed  of  by  the  “tosser-out.”  Savn  at  the  spigot 
and  lose  at  the  bung  principle.  This  certainly  shoAvs  us  that 
there  is  more  heat  in  coal  dust  than  theory  Avould  have  us 
believe. 

If  coal  dust  does  not  diffuse  or  increase  heat,  like  putting 
more  coal  on  a  fire,  as  the  fire  reaches  it,  I  would  like  to  knoAV 
why  a  kiln  of  brick  with  full  amount  of  dust  in  some  of  its 
arches,  and  in  others  some  left  out,  shows  Avhen  burning  and 
when  burnt  the  lack  of  it,  and  if  this  does  not  go  to  shoAV 
that  there  is  a  benefit  from  its  presence.  Some  may  say  that 
in  burning  Avith  wood  it  may  help.  How  about  burning  Avith 
coal?  AYell,  I  would  say  that  if  it  helps  one  it  Avill  the  other. 
Last  fall  a  year  ago  parties  put  up  a  small  coal  kiln.  As  it 
Avas  late  in  the  season  they  ran  out  of  coal  dust  Avhen  they 
Avere  ready  to  make  the  double  coalers.  They  sent  to  the  coal 
yard  for  some,  and  as  the  men  sent  Avere  some  time  getting 
back  the  temperer  did  not  Avait,  and  went  on  with  about  the 
quantity  that  he  would  put  in  a  pit  of  single  coalers.  AVlien 
Air.  Sutton  was  burning  it  and  found  that  his  heads  were  not 
taking,  he  asked  if  they  had  as  much  dust  in  as  usual.  Of 
course  they  said  “yes.”  (To  give  the  bosses  credit,  it  Avas  not 
their  fault,  as  the  men  avIio  burnt  the  brick  did  not  want  coal 
introduced.)  He  said,  “It  cannot  be.”  AVhen  the  kiln  AA7as 
opened  the  heads  were  all  light,  Avhich  shows  that  the  absence 
of  dust  lessened  the  heat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
coal  dust  in  green  brick  along  the  Hudson  and  in  New  Jersey  is 
of  a  decided  benefit  in  burning,  and  the  writer  thinks  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heat  that  it  throws  off. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  can  be  seen  almost  any  day  if  a 
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visit  could  bo  made  to  the  different  yards  in  Haverstraw  or 
along  the  Hudson,  or  at  any  point  where  dust  is  used.  Scien¬ 
tific  brickmaking  may  be  in  use  when  all  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  is  passed  and  gone,  and  the  scientific  burner  may  then 
expound  the  nice  points  involved  in  it;  but  to  try  to  tell  and 
get  the  men  who  use  dust  to  believe  that  coal  dust  in  brick 
doesn’t  increase  the  heat  would  be  in  keeping  with  Mark 
Twain’s  yarn  in  the  Gilded  Age,  when  his  son’s  friend  came  to 
visit  Colonel  Sellers  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  the  Colonel  in¬ 
vited  him  to  move  up  to  the  stove  to  warm  himself.  In  moving 
around  the  door  of  the  stove  was  displaced  (being  held  up  by  a 
prop),  and  as  it  fell  exposed  all  the  heat  that  was  in  it— a 
lighted  candle.  As  the  Colonel  explained  it,  as  long  as  one 
thought  there  was  tire  in  the  stove  it  was  just  as  well — it  did 
as  much  good.  Just  as  well  try  to  tell  those  who  use  dust  they 
could  do  as  well  without  as  with.  They  know  the  heat  that 
comes  from  it  is  a  benefit  and  a  reality,  and  will  stick  to  it. 

—Market— 

Never  was  supplied  with  a  better  run  of  brick  than  at  present. 
Tne  long  spell  of  dry  weather  has  made  the  quality  of  brick 
first  class.  The  market  during  the  past  month  has  been  pe¬ 
culiar.  In  all  lines  of  trade  when  the  demand  is  good  prices 
stiffen,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  full  shipments  and 
the  consumption  equal  to  it,  prices  kept  falling.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  manufacturer  has  a  careworn  look?  Rates 
as  quoted  last  month  would  make  a  man  feel  as  if  he  was  on 
the  high  road  to  wealth  compared  to  what  the  rate  received 
for  his  stock  has  been  since.  At  present  writing  all  are  hurry¬ 
ing  stock  forward  to  get  money  for  the  Fourth.  All  the  boats 
in  the  trade  are  carrying  brick. 

.Tune.  July. 

$4.50  @$5.00  . Pale  . $1.50  @$2.00 

4.50  @  4.75  .  . . .  N.  J.  Ordinary ....  4.00  @  4.25 

4.87)4©  5.00  . N.  J.  Good .  4.50  @  4.75 

4.75  @  4.87)4-  •  .Common  Hands. .  .  4.37J4@  4.50 

5.00  @  5.12)4 . Good  Hands .  4.62)4@  4.75 

5.25  @  5.37% . Fine  Hands . 4.87)4@  5.00 

5.50  . Choice  . 5.12  @  5.25 

Quite  a  fall,  yes— and  they  are  a  quarter  per  M  higher  than 
they  have  been  since  a  last  report  a  week  ago.  The  agents 
advanced  them  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  not  expecting  that  they 
would  be  able  to  hold  them,  but  so  far  have  met  with  success. 
However,  am  afraid  it  is  of  short  duration. 

A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  1945.— No.  3. 


BY  M.  JAY. 
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FEEL  THAT  BRICKMAKING  for  ten  hours 
.  per  day,  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  century, 

must  ]iave  been  a  boon  to  those  who  had  been 
™  trained  to  labor  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  but  it  had  a 
disadvantage  (or  possibly  an  advantage,  according 
as  they  might  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  it)  that  it 
was  only  for  so  many  months  in  the  year;  but  when  it  was  ten 
hours  per  day  and  constant  employment,  it  must  have  become 
monotonous  making  brick,  even  with  the  desirable  change  of 
moving  into  a  factory— it  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  many 
centuries  to  educate  brickmakers  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain. 
Now,  since  legitimate  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  to  five — 
from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  witli  the  option  of  changing  those 
hours  according  to  the  season,  it  now  permits  me  ample  time 
to  breakfast  in  Chicago  and  be  back  at  10  a.  m.  There  are 
several  old-fashioned  flyers  lying  around  that  can  be  got  into 
motion  with  a  charge  of  natural  gas,  and  by  adding  the  latest 
improved  steering  apparatus  one  can  breathe  the  fresh  morn¬ 
ing  air  in  high  latitudes,  where  an  appetite  is  worked  up  for  a 
Chicago  steak— a  dish  of  frozen  persimmons  as  a  foundation  for 
an  electric-cooked  Chicago  porterhouse,  washed  down  by  a 


bottle  of  cool  nectar  champagne  from  the  State  of  Cuba,  and  a 
one-liundred-mile  sail  prepares  one  for  five  hours  of  labor 
even  in  July. 

Arriving  back  at  work,  I  was  made  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  by  the  odd-looking  flyer  that  was  moored  to  our 
office  garden.  I  was  duly  introduced  to  our  traveler  from  the 
south — he  just  came  on  from  Paraguay,  South  America,  with 
a  very  respectable  order  for  a  twelve-inch-diameter  pipe,  to  be 
made  in  lengths  not  less  than  five  miles  long. 

Now  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  this  flyer,  in  which  our 
representative  had  visited  the  antipodes  and  handed  out  our 
cards  to  the  republicans  to  the  south  of  us  in  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages.  To  say  it  was  elegant  in  its  appointments  gives  but 
a  faint  impression— safe,  sure,  reliable,  and  for  speed— oh!  only 
to  be  geared  down  to  give  you  easy  breathing.  The  whole 
paraphernalia  was  like  a  dream.  Imagine  on  a  warm  evening 
in  December  soaring  heavenwards,  guided  by  the  stars,  from 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and  seeing  the  morning’s  rising  sun 
shining  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

But  to  this  last  order:  We  have  no  freight  flyer  that  will 
take  over  two  and  one-half  miles  of  twelve-inch  pipe,  and  to 
make  a  flexible  malleable  joint  means  to  go  to  South  America 
to  do  it,  also  the  necessary  men  and  appliances,  and  it  is  a 
long  way  home  flying  light.  So  our  representative  he  thought 
of  a  cargo  home.  He  had  brought  samples  of  the  refuse  from 
tlie  gold  mines  of  Peru,  and  by  actual  test,  in  putting  through 
our  separator,  was  found  to  contain  gold  in  large,  paying 
quantities,  and  the  refuse  that  they  were  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  way  in  the  southern  republic  was  valuable  for  more  than 
its  gold  dust  to  us.  But  .Tones  and  his  assistants  had  some¬ 
thing  to  pull  hair  over  to  get  up  that  joint,  and  how  to  do  it, 
while  I  had  to  get  an  idea  of  how  they  made  a  twelve-inch  pipe 
over  a  mile  long.  This  pipe  was  for  the  conducting  of  crude 
petroleum  to  be  brought  from  the  wells  to  the  refinery.  Now, 
Jones  saw  no  trouble  in  producing  a  boat  load  of  two-and-a-half 
miles  in  his  five  hours,  but  to  continue  to  work  over  five  hours 
would  be  to  break  the  law,  and  to  make  it  in  less  would  break 
the  pipe.  A  thoroughly  vitrified  clay  pipe,  and  if  even  made 
flexible,  is  a  very  poor  conductor  to  warm  up  with  electricity. 
I  was  anxious  to  put  myself  in  Jones’s  way  and  get  a  glimpses 
of  this  mystery. 

He  made  light  of  the  compounds  that  went  towards  making- 
up  his  formula.  “It’s  old  and  reliable.  I  will  open  up  the 
spouts  from  the  bins  and  put  on  a  valve  for  the  measurement 
of  the  correct  percentage  of  each  ingredient.  They  will  amal¬ 
gamate  in  the  hopper  over  the  mixer,  feed  through  automat¬ 
ically  into  the  dump  boxes,  where  the  atomizer  will  sufficiently 
dampen  down.  As  this  is  all  out  of  sight  I  will  have  to  teil 
you  what  happens  in  each  compartment  as  it  passes  on  its  way 
to  completion.  This  damped  and  mixed  clay  matter,  passing 
to  the  mill,  shows  hardly  sufficient  dampness,  but  this  pug- 
mill,  run  from  that  dynamo,  will  mix,  pack  and  produce  a 
tough  substance  at  the  other  output,  where  the  feed  is  kept  up 
automatically.  Passing  through  the  dies  that  shapes  to  the 
desired  diameter  of  pipe,  so  dense  and  tough  that  the  continu¬ 
ing  of  those  boxes  it  passes  through  are  at  different  temper¬ 
atures  and  some  vacuums,  where  all  dampness  is  quickly 
evaporated,  the  temperature  continues  to  increase,  and  the  ad¬ 
justed  movable  bottom  of  the  alternative  covering  boxes,  being 
geared  to  the  speed  of  the  output  of  the  die,  keeps  the  entire 
mass  moving  at  the  same  rate.  As  the  now  dry  pipe  emerges 
it  passes  on  into  the  hot  boxes,  there  to  be  submitted  to  the 
powerful  heat  that  we  now  generate  from  electricity.  As  it 
passes  through  a  gradual  cooling  box  it  is  emerged  from  the 
liquid  solution  which  produces  the  flexibility  of  the  ware,  and 
is  again  tempered,  cooled,  and  continues  to  be  deposited  softly 
in  this  mighty,  mammoth  coil  in  the  hull  of  this  old  sky-flyer, 
which,  you,  notice,  is  now  near  up  to  her  decks.  To  make  this 
pipe  longer,  we  might  continue,  but  we  would  be  compelled  to 
send  two  flyers  off  like  Siamese  Twins,  and  the  slightest  differ¬ 
ence  in  speed  of  the  flyers  would  cause  an  awkward  loop  be¬ 
tween  them  that  the  crew  would  be  unable  to  shorten  up,  and  if 
old  Mother  Earth  got  a  pull  for  her  center  of  gravity  at  an 
over-large  section  of  the  pipe  she  might  undertake  to  deposit 
it  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  throw  it  like  a  tangle  or  knot  at 
the  Panama,  and  then  what  would  become  of  the  flyers?  With 
the  power  and  motion  they  would  have  up  they  would  go  so 
high  above  the  air  that  we  would  lose  our  crew,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mars  woidd  be  dissecting  our  motive  power  before 
breakfast  in  the  morning.” 

“This  is  all  very  fine,  my  dear  Jones,  but  my  curiosity  runs 
high.  I  am  much  more  interested  to  know  what  that  liquid  is 
that  tempers  this  pipe  into  flexibility  than  to  have  a  trip  to 
Mars.”  As  we  started  to  retrace  our  steps  to  this  vat  of  mys¬ 
tery  the  hand  of  the  clock  touched  3.  and  by  a  flash  of  electric 
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current  the  automatic  feed  was  cut  off,  and  the  tail  end  of 
the  first  two  and  a  half  miles  of  flexible  twelve-inch  pipe  ran 
out  on  the  ways  and  deposited  itself  on  the  coil  immediately 
under  the  deck,  like  some  huge  boa  constrictor  drawing  in  his 
tail,  settling  down  for  a  trip  to  his  future  warmer  home  in 
South  America,  destined  to  be  fed  on  crude  oil  for  all  time 

to  come.  _ 

But  to  our  traveler,  Mr.  Waltzhoom:  His  father  a  German, 
his  mother  Irish,  born  in  Mexico,  he  had  developed  an  adapta¬ 
bility  for  languages  which,  with  his  inherited  wit,  he  applied 
continuously,  always  seeing  the  funny  side  of  every  question, 
he  was  most  enjoyable  company,  and  a  desperate  opposition  to 
any  knight  of  commerce  in  his  line,  though  with  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ware  he  was  disposing  of,  and  no  knowledge  of  how 
it  was  manufactured.  Through  his  adaptability  to  take  up  with 
his  surroundings  he  always  made  the  company’s  wares  fill  the 
bill.  His  territory  was  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  his  costume 
was  picked  up  piece  by  piece  as  he  went  along.  He  enter¬ 
tained  us  lazily,  tilting  himself  in  a  hammock  in  the  garden  off 
the  office  as  he  smoked  his  cigar,  keeping  us  in  continual  roars 
of  laughter  as  funny  stories  followed  one  after  the  other,  all 
of  which,  I  will  vouch,  lost  nothing  by  his  telling  or  having 
been  told  before.  In  appearance  he  was  medium-sized,  rather 
inclined  to  be  stout;  dark,  laughing  eyes;  long,  curly  brown 
hair;  clean-shaven  face,  which  was  very  expressive  and  looked 
very  curious  when  telling  a  story.  He  wore  Mexican  head- 
gear,  light,  fluffy  collar  and  shirt  front,  the  latest ^  Paris  vest, 
while  his  limbs  were  encased  like  an  alpine  ranger’s;  a  pair  of 
Turkish  slippers,  turned-up  toes,  showing  apparently  very 
small  feet,  unless  his  toes  were  considerably  turned  up.  But 
the  finishing  touch  of  this  unique  costume  was  that  Oriental 
silk  sash,  elegantly  embroidered  and  jeweled,  and  prominently 
displaying  a  massive  dirk  of  antique  fashion  reposing  secuiely 
alongside  of  an  electric  gun  of  the  very  latest  American  make, 
elegantly  mounted,  but  comparatively  innocent-looking  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Oriental  cheese-knife.  But  what  a  comparison 
that  little  innocent  barrel  and  handle,  which  deals  death  as 
far  as  the  naked  eye  can  see  its  victim,  and  then  the  option  of 
where  you  would  place  your  steel  pill,  giving  you  the  option 
of  dealing  immediate  death  or  hitting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bestow  something  lingering. 

But  his  stories  were  all  his  own— places  he  had  been,  sights 
he  had  seen,  jokes  that  had  been  played  on  him— all  true— no 
fiction,  and  among  the  many  here  is  one  of  them:  While  on 
this  Oriental  trip  he  decided  to  come  down  and  see  how  they 
would  receive  him,  as  he  wished  to  get  fresh  water.  He  had 
passed  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Desert  of  Khiva,  and  was 
touching  terra  firma  near  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains.  He  and 
his  flyer  were  viewed  with  considerable  suspicion  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  but  they  got  over  their  curiosity  and  undertook  to 
entertain  him.  There  assembled  a  large  crowd  of  the  dig¬ 
nitaries  of  the  town,  and  in  open  air  they  were  seated  com¬ 
fortably  on  cushions.  A  magician  and  his  assistant  came  forth, 
and,  taking  a  large  ball  of  twine,  tied  a  ball  on  the  end  and 
pitched  the  ball  into  the  air.  It  ascended  up  out  of  sight,  and 
continued  to  unravel  the  twine,  which  the  magician  caught  the 
end  of  and  held  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  stood 
as  permanently  in  this  position  as  if  tied  at  the  other  end.  The 
assistant  removed  his  slippers  and  some  outer  garments,  and, 
catching  hold  of  the  string,  started  hand  over  hand  to  pull  him¬ 
self  up.  We  watched  him  until  he  went  so  high  he  appeared 
as  but  a  speck,  and,  though  the  sky  was  clear,  he  continued 
his  ascent  until  he  went  clear  out  of  sight.  His  companion 
started  hallowing  after  him,  and,  getting  no  reply,  became  very 
excited,  and  after  several  attempts  to  hear  from  the  fellow 
above  prepared  to  ascend  after  him.  Taking  his  sword  in  his 
teeth,  he,  too,  went  up  the  string,  and  continued  until  he  was 
out  of  sight.  We  patiently  watched  the  end  of  the  string, 
which  still  held  its  position  suspended  in  mid-air.  There  was  a 
fall,  and,  looking,  there  was  a  hand,  fresh  and  bleeding,  which 
had  come  from  above.  It  was  followed  by  a  head,  a  limb,  an¬ 
other  hand,  then  the  trunk,  until  the  whole  anatomy  lay  piled  on 
the  ground  under  the  string.  We  watched,  and  we  could  just 
discern  a  visible  spot,  growing  gradually  larger  as  he  descended 
down  the  string  and  arrived  safely  on  the  ground.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  busied  himself  putting  the  different  pieces  of  this  human 
victim  together,  and  endeavoring  to  make  the  pieces  come  ex¬ 
actly  together.  Imagine  my  surprise,  also  my  feelings,  all  the 
way  through— and  after  having  the  remains  laid  out  neatly 
enough  for  burial,  he  made  a  few  passes  over  him  and  hit  him 
a  slap.  The  fellow  jumped  up  and  made  his  bow.  Now,  all 
this— and  I  was  not  hypnotized,  for  too  many  professors  have 
tried  that  on  me,  and  I  am  pronounced  proof.  After  this  en¬ 
tertainment  my  exhibition  came  off  next,  and  I  showed  them 
a  featherweight  brick— one  of  the  floating  ones.  It  seemed  to 
thoroughly  mesmerize  them.  Their  admiration  was  general, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  looked  upon  with  the 
most  favor.  The  colored  enamels  came  in  for  their  share,  also 
the  undercut  decorated  hand-modeled  terra  cotta.  I  was  then 


informed  that  they  contemplated  building  a  temple  in  honor  of 
the  freedom  of  India  and  to  memorialize  the  republican  form 
of  government  they  are  now  enjoying.  I  praised  the  feather¬ 
weight  brick,  which,  I  maintained,  was  equal  to  the  others  for 
crushing  strength.  But  they  take  no  one’s  word  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  but  very  ingeniously  went  to  work  to  test  it.  They  placed 
the  brick  on  a  perfectly  level  foundation  and  started  to  erect 
with  cubes  of  stone  an  inverted  pyramid.  I  stayed  for  a  few 
days  to  see  if  it  was  going  to  satisfy,  and  it  saw  me  through. 
They  could  not  get  enough  on  to  break  it;  so  they  made  me 
an  order  and  I  gave  them  figures,  and  it  is  a  go,  for  I  got  a 
wire  on  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Calcutta,  and  he  said 
they  were  good  for  the  dust  on  a  gold  basis.  I  have  all  the 
details  with  me.  It  will  require  twenty-five  million  brick— all 
featherweight,  porous  brick,  all  the  same  size,  and  no  two 
bricks  alike.  I  have  several  volumes  of  hieroglyphics,  each 
being  a  number  to  be  applied  instead  of  a  frog— each  brick  is 
to  be  separately  molded  on  each  side,  one  for  exterior  and 
the  other  for  interior.  You  then  have  to  enamel  each  side 
to  the  desired  shade.  The  details  are  all  miniatures  of  art, 
and  they  offer  to  double  the  price  if  you  can  make  them  trans¬ 
parent  enough  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  windows.  I  felt  like 
undertaking  the  whole  order  if  I  could  have  only  gotten  a 
wire  on  to  Jones.” 

“What  do  you  say,  Jones.  Can  you  give  them  transparent 
brick?” 

“Well,  I  reckon  we  can.  Double  prices  will  about  do  any¬ 
thing  here.  I  will  make  some  samples  this  afternoon.” 

“All  right,  Mr.  Jones;  here  is  a  pupil  for  your  laboratory. 
I  would  as  soon  see  you  make  those  brick  as  see  Waltzhoom’s 
Oriental  hypnotizers.” 


A  NEW  BRICK  MOLD  SANDER. 


OUR  READERS  will  find  the  maiden  announcement  of  the 
Horton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Painesville,  O.,  on  page  62  of 
this  issue.  This  is  a  new  firm,  but  they  are  in  no  degree  new 
to  the  business,  Mr.  Horton,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
having  for  several  years  been  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  American  manufactories  of  soft  clay  machinery. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  brickmaking  industry,  and  being 
endowed  with  a  high  order  of  inventive  and  mechanical  abil¬ 
ity,  he  has  produced  some  very  successful  brickmaking  appli¬ 


ances,  none  of  which  have  heretofore  borne  his  name.  He  now 
enters  the  field  individually,  and  asks  brickmakers  desiring 
improved  labor-saving  machinery  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
his  brickmaking  appliances,  believing  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  practical  utility  they  are  as  good  as  any,  and  better  than 
many.  We  illustrate  one  of  them — the  Horton  Brick  Mold 
Sander,  for  which  the  following  advantages  are  claimed: 

It  is  made  of  steel  and  iron. 

It  has  no  belts  to  wear  or  rot  out. 

It  will  sand  molds  of  different  lengths  and  thickness,  with¬ 
out  changing. 

It  never  clogs  or  catches  the  mold  wrong. 

It  sands  both  sides  of  the  mold  the  same  as  by  hand. 

As  the  reader  may  see  by  referring  to  their  ad.,  the  Horton 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  prepared  to  furnish  complete  brickyard 
equipments,  and  solicits  correspondence. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Chicago  Situation. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Among  a  large  number  of  letters  of  a  similar  nature,  I  have 
selected  one  which  I  desire  to  answer  through  the  columns  of 
the  Clay-Worker: 

“Slidell,  La.,  July  3,  1895. 

“Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago: 

“Dear  Sir— We  learn  that  the  brickmakers  of  Chicago  have 
formed  a  central  company  for  the  purpose  of  handling  their 
product  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  is  just  the  thing  we 
have  tried  to  do,  but  failed.  May  I  ask  you  to  mail  us  a  copy 
of  the  charter  and  by-laws  of  this  central  company,  and  in 
what  ratio  do  the  brickmakers  share  in  its  profits?  I  think 
this  is  the  only  method  to  earn  a  fair  remuneration  for  our 
work.  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am  yours  truly, 

“F.  SALMEN.” 

—REPLY.— 

“F.  Salmen,  Esq.,  Slidell,  La.: 

“Dear  Sir— Replying  to  yours  of  July  3,  I  have  to  say  that 
your  information  that  the  brickmakers  of  Chicago  have  foimed 
a  company  to  sell  their  product  is  without  foundation.  A  com¬ 
pany  entirely  independent  of  the  brickmakers  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  handle  building  material,  and  have  purchased  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  Chicago  brickmakers  at  a  price  about  10  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  selling  price  at  the  time  of  making  such  pur¬ 
chase,  the  brickmaker  at  the  same  time  agreeing  not  to  sell  to 
anyone  else  in  this  county.  Already  we  begin  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  arrangement.  There  is  no  disposition  to  cut 
prices,  and  the  poor-pay  contractor  finds  ‘  Jordan  a  hard  load  to 
travel.”  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  refer  customers  to  the  new 
company,  and  they  make  the  sale  and  apportion  the  delivery 
to  the  different  manufacturers  proportionately  to  the  amount  of 
their  output.  The  manufacturers  receive  their  pay  for  all  brick 
delivered  in  the  month  on  the  20th  of  the  succeeding  month. 
The  only  possibility  of  failure  is  the  violation  of  the  contracts 
by  either  party.  I  think  I  have  answered  your  questions.  If  I 
have  not,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  try  again.  Very  truly  yours, 

“Chicago,  July  9,  1895.  D.  Y.  PURINGTON.” 


Hints  on  Burning  Pavers. 

Editor  of  Clay-Worker: 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  me 
to  read  the  very  excellent  articles  in  your  columns  from  the 
pens  of  practical  and  experienced  craftsmen,  but  most  of  the 
foremen  that  I  have  had  (especially  the  burners)  have  always 
tabooed  the  idea  of  following  out  any  hints  to  be  found  in  any 
scientific  journal  about  a  business  which  they  “knew  more  of 
than  any  writer  could  tell  them.”  The  able  articles  of  Prof. 
Orton  have  always  been  carefully  conned  over  by  me,  as  I 
recognized  in  him  a  young  and  progressive  expert,  and  his 
ideas  show  that  he  is  not  theorizing,  but  giving  the  craft  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  practical  knowledge. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  my  burner,  when  the  kiln 
had  been  held  sufficiently  long  at  the  point  of  vitrification,  to 
close  it  up  tight  and  prevent  any  air  from  getting  in  for  some 
five  to  eight  days,  and  then  slowly  for  several  days,  the  cooling 
usually  occupying  one-third  more  time  than  the  burning.  In  a 
recent  article  from  Prof.  Orton,  in  your  journal,  he  advanced 
some  new  ideas  along  this  line,  and  I  wTas  so  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  that  I  ordered  our  next  kiln  “treated  according  to  his 


prescription,”  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  we  have  adopted  it 
altogether,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking 
him  and  bidding  him  God-speed  in  his  great  work  of  educating 
young  brickmakers. 

When  our  kiln  had  been  thoroughly  burned  we  left  the 
dampers  wide  open  and  allowed  the  air  free  access  through 
the  grate  bars  of  the  furnaces.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  my 
head  burner  came  to  me  and  said  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  was 
hotter  than  when  he  stopped  firing.  From  then  on  until  the 
thirty-sixth  horn-  he  carefully  watched  it  every  hour,  noting 
the  changes.  The  color  of  the  top  of  kiln  was  then  a  cherry 
red,  and  the  dampers  were  partially  closed.  At  the  forty- 
eighth  hour  the  color  had  become  a  dark  red,  and  the  dampers 
were  closed  tight  and  all  air  shut  out,  and  the  kiln  kept  this 
way  for  forty-eight  horns,  when  the  openings  on  top  of  kiln 
were  uncovered  and  the  heat  allowed  to  escape.  On  the  sixtli 
day  the  kiln  was  ready  for  shipping,  and  better  results  we  have 
never  had,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  brittleness  about 
the  brick.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  don’t  know  it,  will  state 
that  our  paving  brick  are  made  from  pure  shale,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  must  be  carefully  handled  during  the  annealing 
process.  Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  W.  SIBLEY,  Treasurer. 

Opinion,  Conviction,  Demonstration,  Etc. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

“No  particular  in  human  nature  is  more  universal  than  the 
uneasiness  a  man  feels  when  in  matters  of  importance  his 
opinions  are  rejected  by  others.  Why  should  difference  of 
opinion  create  uneasiness  more  than  difference  in  stature,  in 
countenance  or  in  dress?”— Kame’s  Elements. 

Brother  Carson  appears  to  take  unkindly  to  my  “back  talk” 
and  reference  to  St.  Paul’s  advice  as  applied  to  himself,  and 
will  not  plead  guilty  to  the  indiscretion  of  showing  his  zeal  to 
outrun  his  knowledge.  Further,  he  challenges  me,  or,  to  be 
strictly  correct,  he  does  not  believe  in  my  ability  to  point  out 
one  instance  of  it,  and  regrets  that  I  should  spoil  my  paper  by 
an  attack  on  him.  He  even  takes  exception  to  the  nom  de 
plume  I  chose,  on  account  of  its  unfitness,  he  says,  also  being 
“misleading”  “and  not  in  keeping  with  the  solid  matter  of  the 
article  preceding.” 

This  much  of  Brother  Carson’s  letter  has  reference  only  to 
him  and  myself,  and  is  of  no  importance  to  the  general  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker,  so  must  be  briefly  disposed  of.  If  I  were 
asked  to  point  out  the  latest  instance  of  such  indiscretion  as  is 
referred  to  above  I  would  refer  to  Brother  Carson’s  letter  in 
June  Clay-Worker.  Brother  Carson  may  not  see  it  in  that  light 
for  the  next  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  But  for  an  example 
of  interest  to  some  of  the  Clay-Worker  readers  I  must  go  back 
to  the  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Louisville,  1893. 
Brother  Carson  read  a  paper  on  “The  Fuel  Question,”  in  which 
he  said  that  steam  “directed  through  the  body  of  burning 
coals  is  decomposed  and  forms  hydro-carbon  and  carbonic  acid 
gases,  thereby  enriching  to  a  great  extent  the  quality  of  the 
fuel  gases.”  Now,  Brother  Carson,  as  you  “have  been  particu¬ 
larly  careful  to  say  only  such  things  that  practice  has  proven 
(to  you)  correct,”  will  you  kindly  informs  us— the  Clay- Worker 
readers  generally— when  and  how  you  discovered  that  carbonic 
acid  enriched  to  a  great  extent  the  fuel  gases,  or  that  steam 
decomposed  by  burning  coals  forms  hydro-carbon  gases?  For 
years  I  have  read  the  Clay -Worker,  and  am  a  great  stickler  for 
accurate  information,  and  feel  dreadfully  disgusted  when  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  same  subject  differ  so  widely  in  their  deductions. 
I  am  afraid  that  in  some  instances  there  is  but  very  little 
rational  deducing — only  hap-hazard  assertion. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  did  misunderstand  Brother  Carson,  but 
his  sincere  veneration  for  the  “old  back  numbers”  took  a  ques¬ 
tionable  shape  a  few  months  ago;  hence  my  allusion  to  him  in 
connection  with  it,  and  my  reference  to  his  youthfulness  was 
intended  to  partially  excuse  him  for  his  rather  impetuous  as¬ 
sertiveness,  not  to  criminate  his  juvenility.  There  is  some  def¬ 
erence  due  to  age  alone,  and  when  more  than  three  times 
fourteen  years  have  been  spent  in  a  brickyard,  and  the 
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bulk  of  that  time  devoted  to  establishing  correct  methods  of 
setting,  burning,  etc.,  and  to  the  elimination  of  time-worn  errors 
and  prejudices,  flippancy  of  speech  towards  such  is  unbecoming, 
ill  mannered  and  very  ungenerous.  My  paper,  or  article,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Brother  Carson  to  be  “so  excellent,”  was  written 
to  show  that,  so  far  as  draft  is  concerned,  there  is  not  a  pin 
to  choose  between  up  and  down-draft.  In  reply  to  this  we  are 
told  that  they  have  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  great 
superiority  of  down-draft  over  up-draft  in  their  yard;  that  they 
are  in  the  brick  business  for  a  living,  etc.  What  does  this 
amount  to?  The  opinion  and  assertion  of  J.  W.  Carson,  which 
any  intelligent  up-draft  advocate  can  duplicate,  and  truly.  This 
opinion  and  assertion  he  attempts  to  strengthen  by  saying  if 
his  father  or  brother  were  going  into  the  brick  business  he 
would  advise  them  to  put  in  a  down-draft  kiln.  I  suppose  no 
one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  but  the  independent 
thinker  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  opinions  and  convic¬ 
tions,  and  would  say,  “Demonstrate  that  you  can  burn  better 
and  cheaper  in  a  down-draft  than  I  can  in  a  similar  up-draft.” 
Some  of  the  clap-trap  in  Brother  Carson’s  letter  is  more  apt  to 
arouse  suspicion  that  he  is  unable  to  successfully  burn  in  an 
up-draft  kiln  than  to  convince  his  readers  of  that  great  superior¬ 
ity  of  which  he  speaks  so  confidently. 

I  suppose  my  worthy  young  brother  (no  harm  or  crime  at¬ 
tached)  thinks  he  has  run  amuck  on  an  acrimonious  old  testy 
fossil  whose  sole  aim  in  this  world  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  to 
vent  his  spite  and  bitterness  on  every  unsuspecting  mortal 
within  his  reach,  yet  if  the  Clay-Worker  editor  thinks  proper  he 
can  repudiate  the  charge  of  any  such  qualities  in  me,  and  as¬ 
sure  our  brother  that  I  entertain  the  best  feelings  and  opinion 
of  him. 

Just  one  word  in  defense  of  my  nom  de  plume — not  a  word 
of  apology,  for  really  I  think  it  very  becoming  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  subject  matter  of  my  former  letter,  omitting, 
of  course,  my  vicious  attack  on  Brother  C.  If  any  further  reply 
is  deemed  necessary  I  shall  eschew  all  private  personalities  and 
deal  only  with  such  matter  as  will  interest  the  general  reader. 

AERO  DYNAMICS. 


St.  Louis  Brick  and  Brickmakers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  condition  of  the  brick  trade  in  St.  Louis  is  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  Brickyards  are  all  running  full  time.  The  Union 
Press  Brick  Works  are  running  at  night.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  demand,  which  was  caused  more  particularly  by 
the  recent  strikes  of  both  the  hod  carriers  and  the  brickmakers. 
The  strike  of  the  brickmakers  cut  down  the  supply,  and  as 
soon  as  the  hod  carriers’  strike  was  settled  there  immediately 
sprung  up  an  abnormal  demand.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
yards  are  not  able  to  meet  the  calls  upon  them  for  common 
brick.  The  prospects  look  favorable  for  a  good  summer  and 
fall  trade.  Two  large  office  buildings,  one  on  the  corner  of 
Eighth  and  the  other  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Olive  streets, 
will  doubtless  go  ahead.  The  contracts  for  one  were  let  in 
Chicago,  and  the  successful  bidder  is  not  yet  known  here.  The 
contracts  for  the  other,  which  is  a  theater,  office  building  and 
arcade  combined,  are  still  in  abeyance,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  let  soon.  Messrs.  Liggett  &  Meyers,  the  large  tobacco 
concern  here,  will  require  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  million 
brick  to  erect  their  factories,  which  they  are  moving  from  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  to  almost  its  western  limits.  A  large 
convent,  requiring  some  two  million  brick,  was  let  a  few  days 
ago,  and  with  the  large  amount  of  dwelling  houses  the  pros¬ 
pects  look  flattering.  The  demand  for  buff  and  mottled  brick 
is  on  the  increase,  and  some  five  carloads  a  day  are  being 
shipped  by  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  to  Chicago.  This 
company  also  is  shipping  to  New  York  city,  Galveston,  Tex., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  is  about  finishing  up  the  new  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  New  Orleans.  They  report  business,  so  far,  very  good. 

Prices  are  ruling  firm,  but  not  high,  common  brick  selling 
f  >r  $6  per  thousand.  The  Hydraulic- Press  Brick  Co.  have  also 


taken  in  the  Akron  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of  Alarm,  O.,  and  hence¬ 
forth  that  concern  will  be  known  as  the  Akron  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co.  Mr.  S.  S.  Kimbell,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Chicago  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  is  the  Vice  President  and 
Consulting  Manager  of  this  last  child.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt,  for¬ 
merly  Manager  of  the  Akron  company,  is  now  General  Man¬ 
ager,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland.  The  plant  is  being 
overhauled  and  hydraulic  presses  are  being  put  in,  and  they 
hope  to  soon  be  turning  out  a  grade  of  front  brick  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  made  by  the  parent  company 
here. 

The  veteran  brickmaker,  Anthony  Ittner,  is  moving  his 
common-brick  plant  from  this  city  to  Belleville,  Ill.,  where  it 
will  be  operated  in  connection  with  his  pressed  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  works,  which  are  running  full  handed. 

PLUMBOB. 


Perth  Amboy  Notes. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Mr.  William  Crowell,  of  the  C.  Pardee  Works,  of  this  city, 
having  resigned  his  position  of  foreman  of  the  hollow  brick 
and  terra  cotta  departments  July  1,  Mr.  Fred  Brooks,  formerly 
with  the  Burmantofts  Potteries,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.  (for 
ten  years),  of  Leeds,  England,  but  for  the  past  two  years  with 
the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  and  the  New  Jersey  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  these 
department's.  Mr.  Brooks  being  a  thorough  plasterman  and 
modelmaker,  no  doubt  these  works  will  continue  to  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  terra  cotta  business.  Mr.  B.  being  a  fellow- 
lodger  with  the  writer,  we  can  say  truthfully  that  he  can  stand 
more  jollying  about  his  native  country  than  any  Englishman 
we  have  ever  met.  The  discussion  of  various  subjects  around 
the  table  becomes  so  hot  at  times  that  our  good  landlady 
scolds  us  for  allowing  the  victuals  to  become  cold,  but  it  al¬ 
ways  ends  pleasantly,  and  if  “Ted”  is  as  good-natured  with 
the  men  under  him  he  will  certainly  be  well  liked. 

At  the  Henry  Maurer  &  Son  works  a  new  Babcock  &  Wil¬ 
cox  water-tube  boiler  is  being  erected,  as  more  steam  jpower 
is  needed.  A  peculiarity  of  the  water  for  steam  purposes  in 
that  neighborhood  is  this:  From  a  well  forty-six  feet  deep  Mr. 
Maurer  gets  water  that  makes  his  boilers  very  red  inside,  but 
not  a  particle  of  scale.  They  use,  by  the  way,  refined  oil  as  a 
boiler  fluid,  using  about  three  gallons  per  week  per  boiler. 
Just  across  the  Woodbridge  creek,  possibly  three  hundred 
yards  north  of  this  plant,  is  the  works  of  Mr.  Boynton.  The 
water  here  comes  from  a  well  thirteen  feet  deep,  but  new 
tubes  have  to  be  put  in  his  boiler  every  few  weeks.  Both  of 
these  wells  are  within  one  hundred  yards  of  tide  water,  and 
mouth  of  wells  only  perhaps  six  to  eight  feet  above  high  tide. 

The  census  returns  for  this  city  of  clay  industries  show  a 
population  of  13,000,  a  gain  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  past  five 
years,  while  New  Brunswick,  the  county  seat,  only  has  a  gain 
of  7  per  cent.  Of  the  population  here  7,000  and  a  few  over 
are  Americans,  over  5,000  foreigners,  there  being  something 
over  3,000  Danes  and  Swedes.  The  balance  are  composed  of 
Huns  and  Poles.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  two  countrymen  work 
in  clay  banks  and  do  the  common  labor  around  the  brick 
plants.  One  peculiar  fact  is  that  we  only  have  about  sixty 
colored  people — a  decrease  of  eleven  in  the  five  years.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  property  is  about  $3,500,000— tax,  $2,40 
per  $100.  We  have  excellent  schools,  and  a  new  one  now  out 
for  bids,  as  present  room  is  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
scholars.  This  new  building  will,  of  course,  be  of  brick,  and 
somebody  will  have  a  chance  to  sell  a  large  quantity. 

Red  brick  are  being  delivered  at  buildings  here  at  $5.75  per 
M;  so,  taking  out  freight  and  hauling,  the  makers  are  not  get¬ 
ting  more  than  they  should. 

In  my  last  communication  the  types  make  me  say  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.:  “They  have  over  100  kilns.” 
It  should  have  read  over  40  kilns.  Theirs  is  a  vast  concern, 
but  they  haven’t  reached  the  hundred  mark  with  kilns,  though 
there  is  no  telling  how  soon  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  James  Toomey,  whom  I  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Perth  Amboy  Co.,  now  has  charge  of  the  brick  department 
of  the  Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  and  Lumber  Co. 


W.  R.  O. 
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Mr.  Purington’s  letter  on  a  preceding  page,  under  the  head 
“The  Chicago  Situation,”  tells  briefly  what  the  Windy  City 
brethren  are  doing.  The  organization  is  on  new  lines,  and  bids 
fair  to  prove  successful. 


We  regret  that  our  distinguished  contributor,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Mead,  has  been  unable  to  prepare  his  manuscript  in  time  for 
tliis  issue.  The  seventh  of  the  series  of  valuable  papers  on 
paving  brick  will  be  given  in  the  August  issue,  and  the  series 
continued  uninterruptedly  thereafter  till  completed. 


From  every  quarter  comes  the  cheering  news  of  advancing 
wages.  As  Father  McAvoy  lias  frequently  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Conventions,  “brick  manufacturers  always 
make  the  most  money  when  wages  are  high.”  Good  wages  to 
employes  means  good  times  for  employers.  No  better  evidence 
of  returning  prosperity  is  wanted  than  the  universal  tendency 
toward  higher  wages. 


On  page  (i4  will  be  found  the  announcement  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Clayworkers  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Prof.  Orton  advises  us  that  the  first  year  closed  in  a  manner 
very  satisfactory  to  the  college  and  the  class.  The  second 
year  begins  September  11.  Boys  who  are  ambitious  to  be¬ 
come  successful  clayworkers  will  find  a  course  under  Prof. 
Orton  of  inestimable  benefit. 


Some  one  with  a  fondness  for  figures  has  discovered  that 
real  estate  in  Chicago  in  the  territory  within  the  limits  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  river  and  Twelfth  street  is  valued  at 
$1,050,000,000,  and  is  owned  by  1,212  persons.  Because  the 
same  land,  less  improved,  was  owned  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
2,008  individuals  he  is  afraid  that  wealth  is  centralizing,  but 
does  not  tell  how  to  help  it,  and  lie  is  very  anxious  to  know 


how  long  it  will  be  at  this  rate  before  one  man  will  own  it  all. 
We  are  not  very  good  at  conundrums,  but  will  predict  that  in 
case  the  event  occurs  within  the  next  decade  the  title  will  rest 
Avith  Purington  or  Alsip,  unless  the  new  “combine”  takes  it 
in  trust. 


New  York  city  is  adopting  asphalt  instead  of  granite  for 
street  paving.  It  began  first  on  resident  streets,  where  light 
travel  obtains,  but  other  streets  are  demanding  it.  This  is  hard 
on  the  “granite  ring,”  and  may  seriously  affect  the  granite 
quarrymen  of  Vermont,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  “asphalt 
ring,”  and  may  make  other  Bermudas  a  necessity.  Some  day, 
possibly,  there  may  be  an  end  to  rings  political,  and  then  the 
people’s  interests  will  be  consulted,  and  then  the  paving  ma¬ 
terial  possessing  the  greatest  merit  will  be  selected,  and  then 
annealed  brick  will  be  supreme. 


The  fight  over  the  public  school  question  is  on  in  Manitoba. 
The  Dominion  Government  says  the  Legislature  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Manitoba  shall  support  the  parochial  schools,  and  the 
Legislature  says  point  blank  that  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Clay-Worker  usually  takes  the  side  of  the  under  dog  in  the 
fight,  Avlienever  it  finds  out  which  dog  that  is.  In  this  case  it 
seems  to  be  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  It  is  certainly  the 
smaller  dog,  but  it  is  a  plucky  one,  all  the  same,  and  we  predict 
that  no  parochial  schools  will  ever  again  be  supported  by  the 
public  funds.  They  are  too  near  the  United  States,  and  know 
too  well  lioAA’  we  don’t  do  that  way  to  be  coaxed  or  bullied  into 
so  un-American  a  policy  as  that.  If  the  Dominion  continues 
to  insist,  we  tender  to  the  Province  the  hospitality  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  clayworkers  of  the  United  States 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  raw  material  they  will  not  object 
to  Uncle  Sam’s  extending  the  boundary  line  a  little  farther 
north.  We  are  not  so  crowded  but  that  avc  can  take  another 
sister  in. 


Saloons  seem  to  have  fallen  upon  hard  lines  of  late.  Nearly 
every  ruling  of  the  courts,  National  and  State,  has  been  against 
them,  and  nearly  every  State  has  intensified  its  laws  against 
them.  Even  the  mulct  Iuav  of  Iowa  turns  out  to  be  a  boomer¬ 
ang,  and  is  more  against  than  for  them.  To  add  to  these 
calamities,  municipal  and  State  police  are,  for  some  reason, 
enforcing  Iuavs  as  never  before.  Even  NeAV  York  city  is  putting 
on  “war  paint.”  For  years  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  excise  of  that  State  was  a  dead  letter  in  that  city,  but  on 
Sunday,  the  10th  of  June,  268  arrests  Avere  made  for  violation 
of  that  law.  As  a  consequence  Sunday,  the  23d,  Avas  the  “dry- 
est”  Sunday  ever  knoAvn  in  New  York.  All  the  bars  of  the 
great  up-town  hotels  Avere  closed,  yet  212  violators  were  ar¬ 
rested.  Somehow  the  fates  seem  against  the  saloon  every- 
Avhere,  and  Ave  opine  that  clayworkers  will  not  grieve  much 
thereat,  for  Avitli  the  suppression  of  the  grog  shop  avouUI  come 
emancipation  from  many  of  the  labor  troubles  that  so  frequently 
vex  the  brick  manufacturers  in  all  quarters,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  great  commercial  centers.  Fewer  saloons 
mean  feAver  strikes. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The  necessity  for  local  organization  or  co-operative  effort 
among  brick  manufacturers  has  never  been  felt  more  than 
during  the  last  tAVo  years.  Most  of  the  brickmakers  of  the 
large  cities  have  operated  without  profit,  owing  to  demoral¬ 
izing  competition.  During  the  last  business  depression  the 
habit  of  selling  at  Ioav  prices  Avas  formed.  The  reason  does 
not  uoav  exist,  but  the  habit  continues.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  building,  not  only  in  the  large  cities,  but  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  no  occasion  now  for  Ioav  prices.  There 
is  never  any  sense  in  doing  business  for  any  length  of  time 
at  a  loss.  While  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  manufacturer 
of  any  product  may  have  to  figure  to  see  Avhether  lie  will 
lose  the  most  money  to  shut  down  his  works  or  run,  that  con- 
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dition  need  never  last  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The 
brick  manufacturers  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  present  low  prices.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  the 
exercise  of  good  business  judgment.  No  one  need  say  that 
organization  is  not  possible.  It  is  always  possible;  it  is  a 
question  of  ability.  In  the  lines  where  it  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  difficult  the  greatest  successes  in  organization  have 
been  developed.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  business  capacity. 
The  suggestion  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  one  market 
or  another  which  forestall  organization  is  never  pertinent. 
It  may  represent  a  degree  of  difficulty,  but  never  the  impos¬ 
sible.  Even  the  brickmakers  of  Chicago  have  reached  an  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  that  is  all  organization  means.  It  is  merely 
an  agreement  not  to  run  at  a  loss.  One  can  surround  such  an 
agreement  with  any  amount  of  detail — one  can  call  it  a  pool, 
or  a  trust,  or  what  you  please.  The  principle  is  exactly  the 
same.  There  was  a  time  when  the  public  looked  with  horror 
upon  any  measure  looking  to  restraints  in  competition.  How¬ 
ever,  with  those  who  have  to  do  with  forming  public  opinion 
there  has  been  a  change.  People  realize  that  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  for  any  community  that  purely  local  enterprises  should 
operate  without  profit.  We  all  point  with  pride  to  the  firms 
which  are  making  money.  The  prosperous  concern  can  pay 
good  wages— the  starving  concern  must  pay  starvation  wages. 
Our  point  in  this  connection  is  that  organization  is  purely  a 
question  of  gumption.  If  Chicago  does  not  make  a  go  of  it 
this  time  it  will  not  be  long  until  she  does.  The  details  of 
their  organization  concern  no  one  but  themselves. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“A  GOOD  SCREEN  is  as  necessary  as  a  good  manager  in 
a  successful  plant,”  is  the  announcement  on  the  fiery  cover 
of  a  little  brochure  being  sent  out  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton, 
O.  It  tells  about  a  dustless  screen  and  other  clay  machinery. 
Send  that  company  your  address,  and  they  will  send  you  a 
copy  free  and  other  interesting  reading  matter. 

“PENFIELD  DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINERY”  is  the 
subject  of  a  handsome  catalogue  received  from  J.  W.  Pen- 
field  &  Son,  Willoughby,  O.  It  has  a  handsomely  embossed 
cover,  and  carefully  describes  and  illustrates  their  line  of 
dry  presses  in  a  pleasing  manner.  Write  them  direct  for  a 
copy,  if  you  want  one. 

“THE  NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN”  is  told  of  in  a  little 
booklet  just  received  from  E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill.,  the  owner 
of  patents,  who  serves  notice  that  he  will  protect  his  patents 
from  all  infringements,  and  offers  a  liberal  reward  for  in¬ 
formation  of  same.  Over  1,100  of  these  kilns  are  now  in  use, 
and  have  always  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  For  evidence 
on  that  score  address  Mr.  Pike. 

THE  FRACKELTON  DRY  WATER  COLORS,  gold  and 
bronzes  for  painting  on  china  have  been  graciously  medaled 
by  his  Majesty,  Leopold  II,  Roi  des  Beiges,  in  the  competition 
in  Antwerp,  and  the  medal  received  through  the  Department 
of  State  from  Washington,  D.  C.  There  is  now  in  print  a  new 
edition  of  Mrs.  Frackelton’s  work,  “Tried  by  Fire.”  It  will 
contain  new  illustrations  and  designs,  and  will  also  describe 
correctly  the  uses  of  these  products,  as  shown  in  Mexico,  Can¬ 
ada,  Europe  and  the  World’s  Fair,  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
author’s  success  with  them,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  during 
the  last  ten  years.  The  old  matter  is  revised  and  new  matter 
added.  Trice  of  book  reduced.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 
city,  publishers. 

“CATALOGUE  ‘II,’  CONTRACTORS’  TOOLS  AND  MA¬ 
CHINERY,”  issued  by  Thomas  Carlin’s  Sons,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
is  a  plain  but  nicely  printed  book  of  220  pages  devoted  to 
their  extensive  line  of  brickmaking  machinery,  hoisting  en¬ 
gines,  boilers,  etc.  The  index  alone  occupies  three  pages, 
which  indicates  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  their  entire 
line  of  machinery  and  tools  is  illustrated,  and  makes  it  a 


valuable  book  of  reference.  Those  who  desire  a  copy  can 
secure  it  by  addressing  them,  mentioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

“BRICK  PAVEMENTS  UP  TO  DATE”  is  the  title  of  a 
valuable  work  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Assistant 
State  Geologist  and  Consulting  Mining  Engineer  of  Missouri, 
who  has  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  paving  problem 
for  some  years,  and  has  made  many  thorough  tests  of  paving 
brick  of  all  kinds,  demonstrating  to  his  satisfaction  that  brick 
pavements  will  be  the  pavements  of  the  future.  Prof. 
Wheeler  is  good  authority  on  this  subject,  and  we  bespeak  for 
his  book  a  wide  circulation.  Price,  $1.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
publishers,  Indianapolis. 


C.  L.  Rudy,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  tile 
machine. 

A  new  sewer  pipe  plant  will  probably  be  established  at 
Darlington,  O. 

Edward  Long,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  start  a 
brickyard  at  Parker,  Ind. 

C.  A.  Varney  &  Co.  will  make  extensive  additions  to  their 
brick  works  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Messrs.  Presgrave  &  Lowry  have  leased  the  pottery  of  W.  B. 
Lowry  at  Roseville,  Ohio,  and  will  operate  same. 

The  Warren  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  are  making  changes  in  their 
plant  preparatory  to  burning  their  product  with  gas,  instead  of 
wood. 

A  new  tile  factory  will  be  established  at  Waco,  Ivy.  It  is 
expected  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  within 
thirty  days. 

The  York  Brick,  Stone  and  Lime  Co.,  of  East  York,  Pa., 
which  has  been  idle  for  some  time,  is  making  preparations  to 
begin  work  the  1st  of  August. 

John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala.,  Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A., 
writes  that  trade  is  very  satisfactory,  and  he  thinks  the 
Coaldale  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  may  have  to  double  their  present 
capacity. 

The  Olive  Hill  (Ivy.)  Fire  Brick  Co.  is  building  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plant  near  that  town,  and  will  soon  be  making  30,000 
brick  a  day.  Included  in  their  equipment  is  an  up-to-date 
standard  dryer. 

Jewett  &  Reynolds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  putting  in  a  new 
double-end  stiff  mud  steam  press  made  by  Turner,  Vaughn 
A  Taylor,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  and  hope  soon  to  be  making 
30,000  brick  a  day. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  is  putting  one 
of  their  improved  steam  dryers  on  the  yard  of  the  Excelsior 
Clay  Works,  Brazil,  Ind.  The  latter  company  is  now  making 
paving  brick,  hollow  brick,  fireproofing,  etc. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  vicinity, 
Hampton,  Newport  News  and  along  the  James  river  have 
organized  what  is  known  as  the  Tidewater  Association  of 
Brick  Manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
standard  of  building  and  paving  brick  in  Virginia. 

The  manufacture  of  clay  shingles  is  a  new  industry  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  in  which  Charles  Wicli  is  interested,  a  paving 
brick  maker  of  that  city.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
shingles  of  his  clay,  which  is  of  fine  quality,  and  after  several 
months’  hard  work  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  an  excellent 
shingle. 
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THE  FOURTH-OF-JULY  BOY. 


"They’ve  got  a  new  boy  up  at  Brown’s,” 

I  read  in  the  paper  to-day. 

“A  baby  was  born  there  of  late” — 

I  suppose  that  is  what  they  would  say. 

I  object  to  their  calling  him  new; 

For  if  he’s  not  legless  or  blind 
You  may  wager  a  hundred  cigars 
He  is  always  the  very  same  kind — 

The  hi ff-in-t lie-eye  boy,  the  out-on-tlie-fiy  boy,  the  cunning- 
and-sly  boy  you  most  always  find. 

He  inherits  the  knowledge  of  years, 

But  begins  where  his  father  began; 

Ilis  pathway  is  moistened  with  tears 
In  climbing  his  way  up  to  man. 

With  the  siring  and  the  club  and  bent  pin 
He  invents  just  the  same  kind  of  pain 
That  the  boys  in  the  dark  ages  knew, 

Or  that  Abel  complained  of  in  Cain — 

The  fourth-of-July  boy,  the  last-one-to-cry  boy,  the  never-say- 
die  boy  who  drives  you  insane. 

And  in  fact  we  don’t  want  any  change; 

He’s  a  very  good  sort  of  boy. 
i  le  has  a  long  way  yet  to  range 

Through  a  country  that  yields  little  joy. 

And  we  wouldn’t  give  much  for  the  man 
Who  never  had  risked  a  sharp  pang 
For  the  pleasure  that  all  through  him  ran 
When  he  set  something  off  with  a  bang— 

The  pepper-box-high  boy,  the  dirt-in-his-eye  boy— in  fact, 
your  or  my  boy  who  loves  a  loud  bang. 

— A.  T.  Worden,  in  Judge. 


A  COMHENTARY. 


“Imeprious  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay,” — 

You  know  the  rest,  in  Shakespeare’s  lucid  style— 
“Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away;” 

I’ve  pondered  o’er  that  statement  quite  awhile. 

Did  William  turn  sarcastic  as  he  wrote, 

And  drop  poor  Julius  with  a  sickening  thud? 

He  may  have  called  J.  C.  a  brick,  you’ll  note, 

Or  may  have  hinted  that  his  name  was  Mud. 

— Roe  L.  Hendrick,  in  Puck. 

AMONG  DETROIT  BRICKMAKERS. 


At  the  R.  H.  Hall  Brick  Co.  plant  sixteen  men  working  in 
the  clay  bank  quit  work  July  10  and'  demanded  an  increase  in 
wages.  The  action  of  the  men  affected  the  whole  plant,  which 
is  the  largest  in  this  vicinity.  A  shut-down  was  necessary 
until  a  settlement  was  reached  or  new  men  employed.  The 
wages  paid  was  $1.50,  and  the  demand  is  for  $1.65  per  day. 

The  severe  drought  suffered  in  this  locality  is  having  a  terri¬ 
ble  effect  on  the  manufacturers.  Unless  there  is  a  rain  within 
a  fortnight  nearly  all  the  plants  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down 
for  the  want  of  water.  Andrew  Lonyo  has  had  water  pipes 
laid  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which  enables  him  to  use  city 
water,  otherwise  he  would  have  to  suspend  making,  as  his 
pond  is  completely  dried  out.  Greusel  Brothers  have  shut 
down  their  main  yard  for  the  same  reason.  At  their  branch 
yard  there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  enough  for  the  remainder* 
of  the  season.  Clippert  &  Sons  have  enough  water  to  carry 
them  on  until  August  1.  John  McDonald  is  hauling  water  over 
a  mile;  his  supply  has  also  given  out.  Archer  &  Collins  are  in 
the  same  predicament,  while  many  others  will  be  entirely  out 
of  water  within  ten  days. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  drought  equal  to  this,  which, 
if  continued,  will  certainly  cause  a  suspension  of  all  the  plants, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  before  the  month  is  out.  The 
stock  on  hand  is  very  light,  while  the  demand  is  enormous. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  futiu-e  brick  will  be  selling  at  a 
much  higher  figure  than  at  present,  which  is  $5. 

Benjamin  Hyde,  of  Chicago,  has  begun  operations  on  the 
new  Mabley  &  Co.  building,  a  fourteen-story  brick-and-stone 
structure.  DOROTHY  DALE. 
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Books  for... 


Brickmakers. 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Reep, 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr., 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley, 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  for  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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tled  “THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
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$3.00 

$2.50 

$1.00 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville-  III. 
E8TABI,I8H£D  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  TeUghon^IuMdln^,  ST.  loois,  mo. 
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A  new  brick  plant  is  talked  of  at  Fultonliam,  O. 

Du  Bois,  Pa.,  wants  a  vitrified  paving  brick  plant. 

A.  Keeling  has  started  a  new  yard  at  Farmington,  Ill. 

A  new  brick  company  will  be  organized  at  DesMoines,  la. 
S.  A.  Robertson  can  give  particulars. 

The  managers  of  the  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Adair,  la.,  are 
contemplating  some  extensive  improvements. 

The  Macomb  (Ill.)  sewer  pipe  factory  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  the  2d  inst.  Loss  estimated  at  $50,000. 

Greiner  &  Corning  have  succeeded  Fred  Griener,  Jr.,  of 
Chaska,  Minn.,  in  the  brick  business  at  that  point. 

A  stock  company  has  been  organized  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to 
manufacture  brick.  A.  T.  Griffin,  of  that  city,  is  interested. 

The  Montello  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  is  putting  in  a  new  steam 
dryer,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant  to  120,000 
brick  daily. 

A  new  brickmaking  company,  in  which  J.  H.  Barry,  T.  J. 
Emlen  and  J.  P.  McGuire  are  interested,  has  been  organized  at 
Atchison,  Kan. 

If  you  want  anything  you  haven’t  got  in  the  way  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  have  something  you  don’t  want,  consult  our  Wanted, 
For  Sale,  etc.,  columns. 

The  brick  and  tile  factory  at  Spencerville,  O.,  owned  by 
George  Shaffer,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  June  26.  Mr. 
Shaffer  will  probably  rebuild. 

Hale  &  Go.  will  erect  a  pottery  and  brick  works  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  prices  on  hand  and 
steam  power  dry  press  machinery. 

The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Contracting  Co.,  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  have  just  secured  a  contract  for  furnishing  450,000 
paving  brick  for  the  city  of  Van  Wert,  O. 

C.  H.  &  L.  S.  Merrick,  brick  manufacturers  at  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  suffered  a  loss  of  about  $1,200  through  a  tire  at  their  brick¬ 
yard.  The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

The  brick  plant  of  Mayor  Mason,  at  Windsor,  Kan.,  has 
been  titted  up  with  modern  machinery,  and  will  be  running  to 
its  full  capacity  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  Technical  Ceramics  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  advise  us 
that  they  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  showing  glaze  mills, 
quartz  crushers,  crucibles  and  crucible  furnaces. 

John  Mussehl,  a  laborer  employed  on  the  brickyard  of  M.  C. 
Reed,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  fell  from  a  clay  bank  and  sustained 
injuries  from  which  he  died  without  regaining  consciousness. 

If  in  cleaning  up  your  yard,  preparatory  to  starting  up  for 
the  season,  you  have  thrown  out  some  needless  machinery,  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  by  an  "ad.’’  in  our  For  Sale 
columns. 

E.  Scott,  Secretary  of  the  Union  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  renewing  subscription,  says:  “While  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  line  has  been  rather  light,  it  now  shows  signs  of 
improvement.” 

Theodore  Dashner,  employed  by  H.  C.  Ellis,  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Auburndale,  U.,  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  June 
28  and  killed  almost  instantly  by  the  heavy  wheels  passing 
over  his  head. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  have  recently  sold  several  dry 
pans,  revolving  screens,  represses,  hollow  block,  tile  and  brick 
machines,  as  well  as  pug  mills  and  pottery  equipments,  in 
western  Indiana. 

McHose  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  at  Reading,  Pa.,  are 
now  running  their  plant  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  prosperity  have  given  all  their  employes  an 
increase  of  10  par  cent,  in  wages. 

The  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Chicago,  are  putting  in  a 
revolving  screen  of  the  Bonnot  make.  This  firm  requires  a 
screen  that  will  screen  as  fine  as  a  40-mesh  inclined  screen, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  product. 

Euclid  Sanders,  Iowa  City,  la.,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
advises  us  that  the  clay  in  that  vicinity  has  been  tested  and 
found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  pressed 


brick.  Mr.  Sanders  says,  while  there  are  a  number  of  good 
yards  there,  they  only  make  soft  mud  brick,  and.  as  the  clay 
can  be  had  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  he  considers  that  city 
a  good  point  for  a  press  brick  plant. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  Minn.,  will 
erect  a  large  paving  brick  plant,  their  experiments  with  the 
clays  in  that  vicinity  having  proven  to  their  satisfaction  that 
a  superior  quality  of  pavers  can  be  produced. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  secure  the  services  of  reliable,  com¬ 
petent  workmen.  The  dull  times  have  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  many  factories,  and  consequently  good  men  are  looking 
for  permanent  situations.  See  our  Wanted  columns. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  months  Messrs.  Turner,  Vaughn 
&  Taylor,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  are  real  busy.  Their  shops  are 
running  full-handed,  and  they  have  orders  for  sewer  pipe  ma¬ 
chinery  that  will  keep  them  going  through  the  summer  season. 

The  Keystone  Pottery,  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  June  26.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  between  $45,000  and 
$50,000,  on  which  there  is  an  insurance  of  $80,000.  Three  of 
the  employes  of  the  pottery  were  considerably  injured  by  a 
falling  wall. 

Many  brick  plants  have  been  overhauled  and  put  in  order 
for  the  coming  season.  As  a  result  many  good  machines  have 
been  replaced  with  those  of  larger  capacity.  Don’t  throw  them 
away  or  cart  to  the  scrap  pile,  but  sell  them  through  an  “ad.” 
in  the  For  Sale  columns. 

Represses  are  being  built  at  Canton  at  a  lively  rate.  The 
Bonnot  Co.  have  been  very  busy  filling  orders  for  these  ma¬ 
chines,  seven  represses  having  been  sold  by  them  for  home 
plants  recently.  Visitors  at  Canton  have  no  difficulty  seeing 
the  Bonnot  Co.  machinery  at  work. 

S.  K.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  reports  an  occasional  sale  of 
soft  clay  machinery,  despite  the  dull  season.  His  most  recent 
shipments  were  a  light  Quaker  steam  outfit  to  G.  D.  Williams, 
Little  River,  Tex.,  and  a  heavy  Quaker  equipment,  including 
engine,  to  A.  R.  Orton,  Monticello,  Ind. 

The  men  employed  by  the  Toledo  branch  of  the  Findlay 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.  were  notified  on  the  1st  inst.  that 
on  and  after  that  date  their  wages  would  be  increased  10  per 
cent.  The  reason  given  is  improvement  in  business  and  the 
fact  that  the  company  wants  their  men  to  share  in  the  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  Franz  Brick  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  brought  suit 
against  the  American  Natural  Gas  Co.  for  $40,000  due  them, 
they  claim,  for  damages  sustained  through  having  their  nat- 
m'al  gas  supply  shut  off  from  their  brick  works  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  in  changing  their  works,  which  had  been  fitted 
up  for  gas,  so  they  could  use  coal  for  burning  their  product. 

Mi-.  It.  B.  Tewksbury  has  been  appointed  received  of  the 
Central  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  F.  N.  Carter, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  company,  says  the  finances  of 
the  firm  are  in  no  way  involved,  the  appointment  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver  being  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing,  and  that  when  the 
reorganization  is  effected  the  capital  stock  will  be  increased. 

Mr.  George  O.  Berry,  Avho  has  the  model  brickyards  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.,  has  taken  a  further  step  towards  their  perfection 
and  placed  his  order  with  Chambers  Brothers  Co.  for  one  of 
their  stiff  tempered  brickmaking  machines.  The  Chambers 
machines  are  already  very  well  and  favorably  known  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  firm  is  constantly  extending 
its  list  of  customers. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  in  a  recent 
letter,  say:  “During  the  entire  year  we  have  run  our  full  force, 
and  for  a  number  of  months  a  large  night  force.  The  present 
outlook  is  good,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  any  dropping  off  of 
orders.  Our  new  specialties  in  the  conveying  line  are  receiving 
recognition  everywhere,  while  our  coal  mining  machinery  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  favor.” 

The  Dean  Bros.’  Steam  Pumpworks,  Indianapolis,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best  equipped  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  country.  Their  new  plant  is  a  model  of  con¬ 
venience,  fitted  up  with  every  modern  appliance  for  rapid 
and  accurate  work.  They  make  almost  everything  in  the 
line  of  steam  pumps.,  Brickmakers  wanting  anything  of  the 
sort  should  always  get  their  catalogue  and  prices  before  or¬ 
dering. 

On  June  15th  23,000  tons  of  “scoria”  brick  arrived  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  steamer  Derwent  Holmes  from  Middleborough, 
England,  consigned  to  Filbert  &  Porter,  large  contractors  for 
paving  brick.  Our  correspondent  from  that  city  advises  us 
that  Dr.  Filbert  considers  these  brick,  which  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  are  made  of  slag  or  dross,  more  solid  and  much 
harder  than  ordinary  slag  brick  made  in  this  country.  The 
[continued  on  page  62.] 
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You  are  in  need  of  a  repress  you  will  make  a 
mistake  if  you  do  not  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Richardson  Double  Pressure  Repress  with  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  table.  The  more  you  know  about 
represses  —  the  more  experience  you  have  had 
with  other  machines — the  more  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  special  features  of  this  repress;  and  when 
you  have  seen  it  in  operation  you  will  have  no 
other.  .  .  .  ...... 


You  are  feeding  a  pug  mill  with  pulverized  clay 
and  do  not  know  the  advantages  of  the  Richard= 
son  Automatic  Hopper  and  Feeder  in  tempering 
the  clay  uniformity,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  matter.  We  will  help  you . 


You  are  screening  clay  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  the  very  best  equipment  for 
the  purpose.  The  Richardson  Shaking  Screen 
is  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  .... 


Of  these  machines  are  in  operation  every  day 
at  the  works  of  the  Cleveland  Vitrified  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  If  you  see  them  you  will  want  them. 
They  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  made  and 
will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 


W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 


809  Cuyahoga  Building, 
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The  Horton  Mfg.  Co., 

» 

Painesville,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF... 

Clayworking; 
ii  Machinery, 

And  Brickyard  Supplies. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


price  of  the  brick,  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  averages  about 
3V2  cents  each.  The  use  of  these  bricx  is  experimental  in  this 
country,  and  the  results  are  awaited  with  interest. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  advise  us  that  they  have  had 
a  greater  sale  for  their  cars  this  season  than  they  have  had 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact,  this  company  is  enjoying  a 
good  trade  generally,  and  are  running  regularly  with  a  full 
force  of  men  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  They  are 
furnishing  revolving  screens  for  many  brick  plants,  both  East 
and  West,  besides  having  equipped  nearly  all  of  the  Canton 
plants  with  the  screens. 

Charles  B.  Ebert,  of  the  Riverside  Brick  Works,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  in  a  x’ecent  letter  says:  “Enclosed  find  $2  for 
another  year’s  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  the  only  organ  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  brickmaker. 
I  am  new  in  the  business,  but  the  oldest  can  learn  new  meth¬ 
ods  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal.  From  the 
present  outlook  this  season  will  be  a  very  profitable  one  for 
the  brickmakers  in  this  city.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.” 

D.  W.  Cox  has  withdrawn  from  the  Crawfordsville  (Ind.) 
Ceramic  Co.,  and  a  new  company  has  been  formed,  which  will 
be  known  as  the  Crawfordsville  Pottery  Co.  The  new  firm 
will  enlarge  the  old  plant  to  more  than  its  former  capacity 
and  devote  their  attention  to  the  production  of  first-class  earth¬ 
enware.  Mr.  Cox,  with  E.  E.  Spencer  and  D.  W.  Hartman, 
has  organized  a  new  company  at  Gas  City,  Ind.,  and  will  en¬ 
gage  in  the  manufacture  of  enameled  brick. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


The  demand  for  sewer  pipe  has  been  very  light  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  all  the  works  in  this  region  have  immense  stocks 
in  their  yards. 

The  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  having  slightly  advanced 
prices  on  pipe,  the  contractors  are  buying  only  in  small  lots, 
hoping  that  in  the  near  future  the  prices  may  be  reduced. 

The  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  never  had  such  a  strong  and 
harmonious  organization,  and  as  pipe  has  been  sold  at  a  ruin¬ 
ous  figure  for  so  long,  a  break  in  the  organization  that  would 
influence  prices  is  not  probable,  in  the  very  near  future,  at 
least. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  paving  brick,  and  all  the  brick 
works  are  running  to  their  full  capacity.  The  June  rise  in  the 
Ohio  river  enabled  many  works  to  make  immense  brick  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  South,  and  greatly  reducing  the  stock  in  the  yards 
of  the  various  works. 

The  Lucas  Brick  Co.,  of  Jewett,  O.,  has  made  an  assign¬ 
ment,  the  liabilities  of  the  company  being  greatly  in  excess  of 
their  assets.  This  company  was  doing  a  large  and,  as  was 
generally  supposed,  a  prosperous  business  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shale  building  brick,  having  just  completed  the  con¬ 
tract  for  furnishing  the  brick  for  the  new  Harrison  county 
Com’t  House.  The  creditors  hope  to  realize  about  25  per  cent, 
of  their  claims. 

The  Freeman  Fire  Clay  Co.  have  started  to  operate  their 
No.  2  works  at  Freemans,  O.,  which  has  been  idle  for  eight 
months. 

A.  W.  Vandine,  of  Freedom,  Pa.,  has  leased  the  fire  brick 
works  of  the  Mellon  Fire  Clay  Co.  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
and  will  commence  operations  at  once. 

McMahan,  Porter  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Black  Horse 
Sewer  Pipe  Works,  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  have  sus¬ 
pended  operations  in  their  pipe  department,  and  are  running 
night  and  day  making  paving  brick  for  a  large  contract  in 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

De  Haven  Lance  and  James  Fields,  of  Philadelphia,  are 
building  a  gas  producer  for  the  mammoth  continuous  kiln  of 
the  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.  at  their  Clifton  works  at  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.  This  kiln  was  built  at  the  cost  of  $30,000 
and  up  to  the  present  has  never  proved  the  success  desired. 

An  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Clifton  Brick  and  Sewer 
Pipe  Works  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.  on  July  1  was 
published  in  all  the  leading  journals  of  this  region,  as  well  as 
one  of  your  Chicago  contemporaries,  placing  the  loss  at  $60,- 
000.  This  report  is  entirely  without  foundation,  and  the  Mack 
people  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  such  a  report  could  have 
been  circulated.  Your  correspondent  was  at  the  Clifton  plant 
yesterday  (July  0),  and  large  quantities  of  twenty-four-inch 
sewer  pipe  were  being  made.  BUCKEYE. 


Our  new  Double  and  Single  Deck  Pallet  Truck  is  a  “leader,” 
made  with  either  one  or  two  wheels. 


Our  Mold-Sanding  Machine  has  more  good  and  less  poor 
points  than  any  Sander  in  the  market.  It  is  made  of  steel  and 
iron.  It  has  no  belts  to  wear  or  rot  out.  It  will  sand  molds 
of  different  lengths  and  thickness,  without  changing.  It  never 
clogs  or  catches  the  mold  wrong.  It  sands  both  sides  of  the 
mold,  the  same  as  by  hand. 

Our  Horse-Power  Brick  Machine  cannot  be  broken  by  two 
horses;  makes  fine  pallet  brick;  runs  light;  has  a  square  pug 
shaft;  has  wrought  iron  grinders  that  do  the  work  well  and 
can  be  replaced  when  worn  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 

Our  Steam  Power  is  built  very  heavy,  and  is  practically  non- 
breakable.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
hands  to  take  care  of  the  brick. 


We  also  make  a  specialty  of  Engines  suitable  for  brick¬ 
yards  and  mills. 

We  have  unusual  facilities  for  making  plain  cast  and  fric¬ 
tion  Pulleys  up  to  nine  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter. 

Prices  that  defy  competition.  Write  us. 


i»3 


Vitrification  and  Lamination. 


,  .  .  DEFORE  the  panic  of  1893  in  all  lines  of  manufacture,  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of 
^  quality  as  quantity.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  paving  brick  manufacturers. 
With  the  return  of  prosperity,  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  entering  into  such  a  period, 
the  paving  brick  manufacturers  discover  that  it  is  a  question  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  For 
this  reason  the  Wonder  Brick  Machinery  with  Cunningham’s  End  and  Side  Cut  Ro= 
tating  Automatic  Cutting  Tables  are  more  sought  after  than  ever  before. 

It  is  true  that  vitrification  closes  some  of  the  laminations,  but  not  all.  Why  not,  therefore, 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Rotating  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


buy  machinery  that  will  produce  brick  with  less  lamination  and  have  less  of  these  defects  to 
overcome.  You  do  this  when  you  purchase  the  Wonder  Brick  Machinery. 

These  machines  embrace  strength,  capacity,  symmetrical  proportion,  originality  and  high 
grade  material  and  workmanship.  They  have  been  in  use  for  eight  years,  and  are  more  popular 
each  year.  If  you  are  looking  for  machinery  that  will  run  365  days  in  a  year,  we  have  it.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  ............ 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


Send  for  No.  14  CATALOGUE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


The  Ohio  State  University 

OFFERS  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Clayworking  Industries  of  the 
_  country,  a  special  course  of  study,  directly  suited  to  their  needs. 

It  is  the  first  and  only  school  in  America  which  has  equipped  itself  to  do 
this  work.  ......... 


•  •••  • 


Tuition  Free.  •  Expenses  Moderate.  •  Facilities  Unequalled. 

The  Second  Year  of  this  Course  is  opened  on  SEPTEMBER  nth,  1895. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Catalogue. 


Edward  Orton,  Jr., 


Dipeetoi*  Department  of  Claymorking, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


W 


Janies  H.  Canfield, 

President  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


m 

I 

1 


m 


[PH 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

- iS*'S>'SS'tS*''Si<©> - 

The  New  York  Steam  Co. 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1893. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.,  1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circruustances — our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  st  earn  hath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us.  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  TIME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  24  inch  8  p1—  |-n 


- ^S>A©i<S>^<SxSi - - 

ITanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting1  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 
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I>0  NOT  BUY  *  -  [FOUNDED  1879  ] 

SEE  BUCK  MACHINE 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Onrs. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 

All  perfect  goods. 

Thorough  Regu¬ 
lation  of  heat. 

Output  uniform 
as  to  time  and 
quality. 


Thc  Columbian  Pottery 

—  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
from  the  fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  Paving  brick  and 
glazing. 

Full  information  on  application. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


•  • 
•  • 


•  • 


#  MAKES  THE  FINEST  BRICK  in  tlie  WORLD.  ( 


* 


•*>i-T  H  E  •K*" 


New  Catalogue  on  application. 


( 

) 

* 

* 

•  e 

•  • 


St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works, 


Main  St.,  and  Chauteau  Ave., 


( 

f 

! 

\ 

Complete  Brickyard  Machinery.  ^ 

_  5 

# 

\ 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


•  • 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(XjOTTIO’S 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  $and,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


SELECTION  OE  MATERIALS. 

In  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  a 
strong,  plastic  clay  should  be  selected 
of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  transpor¬ 
tation  and  easy  management  Some 
clays  are  liable  to  crack  easily,  and 
should  be  avoided  if  better  clay  can  be 
secured  conveniently.  The  tender  clays 
may  be  used,  however,  if  strong  clays 
are  mixed  with  them.  The  cracking 
may  in  part  be  prevented  by  using  fine 
sand  to  mix  with  the  clay,  or  some  have 
succeeded  quite  well  in  overcoming  the 
trouble  of  cracking  by  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  sawdust  with  the  clay.  In 
a  few  instances  we  have  known  the 
use  of  floor  salt  to  answer  a  like  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  drying  by  the  usual  process  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  drain  tile  to  the  air,  it  is 
needful  to  avoid  air  currents  in  the 
drying  of  tender  clay.  Some  clays  ad¬ 
here  so  firmly  that  they  may  be  dried 
in  the  open  air  the  same  as  brick,  but 
such  clays  are  the  exception. 

The  clay  should  be  well  mixed  and 
firm  and  evenly  tempered  before  pass¬ 
ing  it  through  the  tile  machine.  Clays 
that  have  small  lime  nodules,  which 
expand  in  the  tile  after  being  burned, 
cause  the  tile  to  spall  off,  and  in  some 
instances  cracking  the  tile  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  unfit  for  the  use  intended.  It 
is  quite  frequently  the  case  that  the 
clays  in  large  areas  are  affected  by 
small  lime  rock.  If  so,  it  is  best  to 
pass  the  clay  through  a  crusher,  so  as 
to  crush  the  rock  very  fine  and  even, 
then  the  particles  of  lime  rock  in  the 
clay  after  the  tile  are  burned  will  give 
some  trouble. 

— The  Drainage  Journal. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


17  OR  SALE— Brick  pallets  of  all  kinds  at 
’  lowest  prices.  Address,  HANDY 
BROS.,  Box  Manufacturers, 

7  tf  d  West  Bay  City,  Mich. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  brick  plant,  either 
paving,  dry  press.  Are  or  common  brick. 
Practical  experience  and  reference. 

71  d  BOX  42,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


II T  ANTED— Competent  man,  a  hustler,  as 
W  superintendent.  State  experience. 
Must  be  good  burner.  Salary,  $50.  LAY- 
TON  FIRE  CLAY  COMPANY, 

71c  McKeesport,  Pa. 


17  OR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  works;  the 
_  best  of  clay,  in  a  good  location,  and 
a  good  paying  business.  Must  be  sold  to 
settle  up  an  estate.  Can  be  bought  right. 
Address,  I.  H.  &  CO., 

7  1  o  Care  Clay-Worker. 


IT J  ANTED— Position  by  a  young  Ameri- 
VV  can  man  of  good  character,  as  fore¬ 
man  or  burner  in  common  brick  plant. 
Eight  years’  experience.  The  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address,  W.  A.  H., 

7  2  2p  Care  of  Clay- Worker. 
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irr  ANTED— Situation  as  burner  for  sewer 
W  pipe,  terra  cotta,  brick  or  tile,  or  to 
superintend  kiln  burning  on  a  small  yard. 
Have  had  seven  years’  experience,  and  can 
give  references.  Address  COOKE, 

7  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Position  as  brickworks  su¬ 
perintendent  and  head  burner.  Good 
references;  reasonable  salary;  experienced 
up  and  down-draft  and  continuous  kilns. 
Address,  CARET, 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


IMRE  BRICK— A  practical  man  of  ability 
;  and  many  years  experience  is  open  for  an 
engagement  as  manager  of  large  fire  brick 
works.  First  class  references  from  well-known 
works.  Address  FIRE  BRICK, 

Old  care  Clay- Worker. 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft, 

LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

*  •  You  have  clay  suitable  for  buft  brick  right  at 

*  your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 

where  it  is.  Write  me. 

W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E.,  Ridway,  Penn. 


]x  OR  SAKE— One  90-inch  Sturtevant  steam 
A  fan;  30  M  Mershon  “C”  pallets;  7,500 
feet  8-inch  steel  rail;  18  M  feet  1-inch  pip¬ 
ing  and  soft  mud  machine,  winding  drum 
and  clay  cars;  good  condition.  Address 
6  3  p  H.  MULBERGER,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Ix  OR  SALE— Less  than  one-half  price,  one 
1  five-mold  Triumph  press,  one  nine-foot 
Eagle  pan,  engine,  boiler,  shafting,  pulleys, 
etc.,  all  complete,  but  little  used  and  as 
good  as  new.  Would  sell  press  and  pan  to¬ 
gether.  Big  bargain  if  taken  complete.  Ad¬ 
dress 

4  tf  5  p  BOX  39,  care  Clay-Worker. 


Ix  OR  SALE — Entire  brick  plant  within 
'  one  mile  center  of  city.  Railroad 
switch  side  of  kilns.  Three  brick  machines, 
two  represses,  good  engine  and  boiler,  wag¬ 
ons,  harness,  cart,  dirt  cars,  brick  barrows, 
tools,  etc.,  etc.;  plenty  good  clay  at  works; 
capacity  60,000  to  80,000  per  day.  Will  sell 
cheap  and  take  brick  in  part  or  all  pay. 
Bargain  for  some  one.  Address,  “BAR¬ 
GAIN.” 

71c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


17  OR  SALE— Architectural  and  ornamen- 
■'  tal  terra  cotta  works,  situated  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  is  a  new  plant, 
fully  equipped  with  all  new  and  modern 
machinery,  steam  power,  60  horse  power, 
clay  capacity,  50  tons;  all  arranged  and 
constructed  for  economic  working;  only  one 
other  plant  in  this  city;  an  unsurpassed  op¬ 
portunity.  Terms  very  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress,  at  once,  ST.  LOUIS  TERRA  COTTA 
COMPANY, 

7  1  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IX  OR  SALE — A  controlling  interest  in  a 
very  desirable  brickyard  property  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
dry  press  front  brick  and  stiff  mud  common 
brick,  and  produces  a  fine  article  of  both. 
Location  as  to  local  market  and  railroad  fa¬ 
cilities  unexcelled.  Houston  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  best  distributing  point  in 
the  South.  Good  business  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing. 

6  2  5pm  C.  J.  BROWN,  Topeka,  Kan. 


17  OR  SALE — A  splendidly  equipped  dry 
i  press  brick  plant  in  New  England.  An 
abundance  of  good  clay  and  excellent  rail¬ 
road  facilities,  and  large  market  within 
easy  reach.  A  good  opportunity  for  anyone 
desiring  interest  in  a  first-class  pressed 
brick  works.  For  terms  and  reasons  for 
selling,  etc.,  address 

4  3d  ALICE,  care  Clay-Worker. 


I  PARTNER  WANTED— With  825,000  cash  to 
take  one-half  interest  in  well  equipped 
plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud  brick.  Capac¬ 
ity  of  dry  press  20,000  per  day;  capacity  of  stifl 
mud  machine  25,000  per  day  all  in  successful 
operation.  Excellent  trade,  both  water  and 
railroad  facilities,  abundance  of  clay  which 
burns  a  bright  red.  The  plant  is  situated  in 
a  rapidly  improving  town  in  Louisiana  and 
the  demand  for  the  material  is  in  advance  of 
the  supply.  Address  Paying  Investment, 

2s  tf  d  Care  “Clay- Worker.” 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works  of  this  City  and  have  for  sale  the  en- 

fine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys,  belting, 
rick  machines,  disintegrators,  screens  and 
elevators,  pipes,  doors  and  frames,  bearings 
and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up  four  complete 
kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers,  brick  trucks, 
wheel  barrows,  and  about  5,000  feet  of  light 
rails  and  miscellaneous  tools.  We  will  sell  the 
entire  plant,  whole,  or  in  part.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  if  you  need  anything  in  the  above 
line  and  we  will  give  you  low  prices.  Address 
Schoeelhokn-Albrecht  Machine  Co., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Brick  pm = 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 


^HIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  510  in  Operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


236-236  Abbey  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Thg  “HJHX”  Brick  Machine 


manufactured  by 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Obio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Mnrrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  In¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  In  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
Investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

MAlTUT'AOTXrllERB, 

We  manufacture  the  Orant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

Brick  Hachlne,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  V  A  A  I  G  G  1  ^ ^  ^  r~\  j 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  f  IVL  lClCl  iepOft,  (JHIO 
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GHPPIOti  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


FACTS. 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Something  New.  Looh  it  Up 


IMPROVE  your  fac- 
*  tories  by  getting 
the  best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

Inquire  for  the 
VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  machin. 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip= 
tion  and  prices.  .  . 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan. 


The  Tt  RNER,  VAUGHN  & 

We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


TAYLOR  CO.. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


U^OMA-Tiei; 


'  Superior 
Construction!. 


75.000  horse  Power 

•  —  i  rsi  —  • 

Valle:/  1  r  o  nwo'rk  swi  ll'iamsport.  Penn  a.  U.  S .  a 


save  coal  i  By  heOuGlng  ToiirSteaiii  Consumption 

Make  Money  )  33  1-3  Per  Cent. 


17  OR  SALE — One  Adrian  brick  and  tile 
1  machine,  with  trucks  and  two  brick 
dies.  Will  sell  cheap.  Address 
63d  “FRIES,”  care  Clay- Worker. 


17  OR  SALE — One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 

.  one  stiff  mud,  also  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine;  both  in  good  repair.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  Address 
5  tf  d  MICHAEL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


OR  SALE— One  40-horse-power  center 
crank  engine,  12x16  cylinder,  in  good 
order.  Also  36  iron-bound  brick  molds,  size 
R1/i>x4yax21/2,  all  sound,  $1  each. 

C.  J.  HOLMAN  &  BRO., 

6  tf  d  Sergeants  Bluff,  la. 


It  OR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— One  Brew- 
1  er  two-mould  semi-dry  pressed  brick 
machine  and  two  Whittaker  two-mould 
semi-dry  pressed  brick  machines,  all  in  Ai 
condition,  good  as  new.  Address  or  call  on 
W.  B.  Davison,  superintendent 

ILLINOIS  VALLEY  CLAY  CO., 

6  4  d  Twin  Bluffs,  near  Ottumwa,  Ill. 


17  OR  SALE — Clay  crusher,  26-inch  letter 
_  “A”  cutters  No.  65,  manufactured  toy 

JNewell  Universal  Mill  Co.,  of  New  York; 
used  about  a  year;  in  first-class  order;  cost 
$650.  Price,  $350  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond,  Va. 
Also  two  Penfield  7-foot  wet  pans,  with 
patent  automatic  shovels.  Address 
6  tf  d  BOX  414,  care  Clay- Worker. 


OR  SALE— Brick  works,  containing  36y2 
1  acres  of  land;  clay  suitable  for  making 
street  pavers,  cherry  red  and  buff  bricks; 
one  Griswold  down-draft  kiln,  130,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  full  yard  right  of  Griswold  pat¬ 
ent;  one  clamp  kiln,  200,000  capacity;  dryer, 
15,000  daily  capacity;  engine,  stock  sheds, 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Water  and  coai 
on  land.  Plant  situated  on  the  B.,  Z.  &  C. 
and  Belt  Line  railways.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
bargain  if  sold  at  once,  or  will  lease  on 
reasonable  terms.  For  any  information  ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  SMITH,  Secretary, 
Muskingum  Brick  Co., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker 
One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  horizontal  self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-lnch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-Mould  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
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W.  R.  Osborne, 

152  State  Street, 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J., 


:  Contractor  for 

Artesian  Wells  of  any  Diameter, 
Pumps  and  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Outfits  for  Clay  working  plants  a  special¬ 
ty.  Get  Prices. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  for - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Patent  Brick 
Squaring  Device. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  favor.  Any 
brickmaker  running  a  pallet  system  yard 
can  appreciate  its  merits.  This  device  is 
used  to  square  face  of  brick  when  the 
mud  runs  soft.  A  good,  smart  boy  or 
man  can  square  20,000  brick  or  more  per 
day,  assuring  good  shape  in  kiln.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  on  the  market. 

For  further  information  address 
GARDNER  &  DODGE, 

Box  97*  Brightwood,  Mass. 


FMRET3RICK,  fill  ccll1vv ‘files. 

Sewer  Pipe  all  Sizes. 

We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 

BVBJSS  &  HOWJlUJJ, 

920'Market  Street,  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD." 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 

THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Yandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 


IggliHy 


jxe:  c  ^  y]  & — ia^o  tz  yr 
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FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER. 


THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


DRYING  BRICK  QUICK  AND  SAFELY. 

7UAI  1DC  WELL  and  UNIFORMLY.  A  prominent  manufacturer  at  Washington,  D. 
r|  I  1 I  I  lx  ^  C.,  thus  speaks  of  recent  results.  Their  other  steam  pipe  dryer  taking 

*  1  ”  36  hours  to  dry  the  same— Chambers  Machine  made  brick. 

INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY. 

ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONLY 

HEATING. 
No  “Back  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stiff  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  dryinv,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes ! ! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  may  be  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


U.  S  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  N  o.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


S,  G,  PHILLIPS.  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  N  J. 

BUCK’S  fiEW  CH^IVIPION 

^BricK  Mould  Sanding  Machine 


Judge  Wallace’s  Decision. 

[COPY.] 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 
Addie  Newton  j  In 

William  W.  Rider]  E<luity- 
This  cause  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  this  sixth  day  of 
April,  1895,  upon  argument  of 
demurer,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward  having  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff",  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Mosher  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and 
due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  it  Js.  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  d^reed  that  demurrer  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  complaint  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  taxed. 

Wi.  J.  Wallace, 
Circuit  Judge. 


'T'HIS 

1  Wfl 


.IS  terminates  the  suit  on  patent  No.  301,087  which  Newton  has  so  extensively  advertised.  It 
was  defended  by  J.  A.  Buck  without  expense  to  Rider.  Any  interest  which  Newton  may 
have  had  in  this  patent  has  since  been  sold  at  receiver’s  sale,  April  30,  189o.  rhe  other  patents 
relating  to  this  machine  had  been  previously  sold  January  21,  1892,  at  a  similar  sale.  J-  A.  Buck 
now  owns  or  controlsall  patents  relating  to  this  machine,  and  the  trade  is  warned  that  so-called 
“Champion”  machines  made  by  other  parties  are  infringements  upon  these  patents. 

j.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida^St.,  Colioes,  N._Y. 


Steam  Engineering. 

(Stationary,  Marine,  Locomotive); 

Mechanics;  Mechanical  Drawing; 

Electricity;  Architecture;  Iron  I 
Work;  Railroad,  Bridge  and  Muni- is. 
cipal  Engineering;  Ptumbimg;fa| 
Heating;  Mining;  Prospecting;  Eng- |J| 
lish  Branches.  Candidates  pre-ptaoRou^t 
pared  to  obtain  licenses.  Courses  Cfo--— JgL 
begin  with  Arithmetic.  Send  for  AfyCTICl^ 
free  circular,  stating  subject  you 
wish  to  study. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Scranton,  Pa. 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 
Tile,  etc. 


Muffled  Kilns  for  Terra  Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

WE  have  had  many  years  experience  In 
building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 

F.  HUNDT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  is  a  Fact 

That  the  most  extensive  line 
of  Fire  Brick  made  in  the 
West  is  made  at 

FULTON,  HO. 

Fidelity  Fire  Brick  &  Fuel  Go. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:— 219  Washington  St. 


VANDUZEN  8TAATH  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  In  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pnmp  Guaranteed. 

- IO  SIZES. - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
Cost  $T  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

102  to  108  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  F.  F.  Y.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asa’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

(Hazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulkrby  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 

,:'Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  8:00  am  *  7:00  pm 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  1  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:45  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  110:00  am 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 

Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and^T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  30-Inoh 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- —ENGINES 

- AND - 

Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^8W“Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 

JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Gr.  OOLjDBWB  cfc  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 

MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  flould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


Ho.  829  Sixtn  Si.,  milwaokee,  wis. 


Important  Improvements 

In  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Brick. 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write 
to  the  following  address  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD 
CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading 
Brickmakers  are  using  our  kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 

Write  us  for  furtner  Information  and  testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREER,  Barrie,  Ont. 


_ _ (LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 

BLMIKJl,  n. 


Y. 


riore  Than  loop  Now  Stand  as 


lonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
ddress, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  *  1891. 


CAPT.  Q.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


CHeQoa.  111.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
I  claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmen  I  have  combined  all  the 
points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning 
of  the  above  style  kilns.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 

of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that  the  heat  can  be  utilized 
to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given  especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 


I  It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and  all  grades  of  Building 
Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than  any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 


LOUIS 

1,913  Indiana  Ave., 


H.  REPPELL, 

KANSAS  CITY,  310. 
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Lin  k-BeltJwach  i  neryCo. 

E  N  G I N  E  E  R  S^FOUN  D  E^S  -  M/TH I N I S  T  S 

HICAGO,  A. 

CITY  *ApES  OFFICE,  ROO^IOIO  MARQUETTE  BEDS. 
NElY  OCEANS,  316  &  ST.  CHARLES  ST 

LINK-BELT  L  A  ©pfSSAwJ  G  MACHINERY 

for  classes  of 

FREIGHT,  CEREAiC^ES.  RAW  &  MANUF'R'D.  PRODUCTS. 

special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 


’’Standard"  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves, 
Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO..  Philadelphia  &  NewYork. 


TRAVEL 

VIA  THE 


1 


MONON  ROUTE 


ii 


-jpUlouisviuE,  newaibamy  ii  QBieASg 

the  SHORT  LINE  to 

CHICAGO 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar,  Coble  and  Sp  till  Chain:. 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOR  D  AHDLI  vQ  MUIRIlLOf  AU  BIRDS. 

Power  T  ransmission 
Machinery. 

'WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS.  ’ 

For  long  *  short  distance  Conveying. ~ 

THE  JEFFREY  MFC  nn.  »63w»h.n9tonSt,  N.  v, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Bead  tor  C.ulogae., 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,  ^-PRESSES, 
Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARR0WSJRUC1\S, 

. ENGINESANDBOILERS, . 

Co/v\pleteBrici\orT  i  i^e  Outfits 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

LUBST  flflD  flOHTHLUBST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRA  MI  J.  REED,  G  P  A..  Chicago. 


SUHMER  TOURS 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

To 

Put=in-Bay,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara 
Fails,  Thousand  Islands,  Adirondacks 
Lake  Champlain,  St.  Lawrence 
River,  hontreal,  White  Moun= 
tains,  Fabyans,  Green 
Mountains,  New  Eng= 
land  Resorts. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

AND  ALL  SEASIDE  RESORTS. 

k  Knickerbocker  Special, 
"Southwestern  Limited. 

“FINEST  TRAINN  IN  AMERICA.” 

From 

ST.  LOUIS,  PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI,  DAYTON,  SPRING- 
FIELD,  COLUMBUS,  CLEVE¬ 
LAND. 

Buffet  Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars,  Library  and 
Cafe  Cars,  Dining  Cars. 

Tourist  Rates  in  Eflect  during  the  Summer. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK,  D.  15.  MARTIN. 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 
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U~HIE 


COHjOiei^IC- 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
WESTBROOK  &  WELL8, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

■“No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger . . 10:20  a.  m, 

No.  23  Passenger . 2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . . 6:20  p.  m 

■“Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


iniiana.  Decatur  &  Western 

RAILWAY. 


Jllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


*100^  -H895 

6  Beautiful  Models 

Victor  Biqoes 


KELLS 


&  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR,  SPRINGFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 


Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 

LEAVE. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation . .  3.25  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  3.30  a  m 

Accommodation  .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years*  Experience  in  tlie  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  up  to  10  inches. 

*@“For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PA.BKKILL,  OZfcTT.A.IBXO, 


Sol©  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Single  8t  Duplex  Pumps. 
/\o^izo^tal  and  Vertical  payv\P3. 

pest'DesKjrv  <8(  Workmanship. 
ces  Reduced  Jmdfbr  Catalogue. 
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Of^IGIfiALt  If4  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^_Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


P  Pew  Re  press 

UP  TO  DATE. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  If  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  K.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOAL  FIELDS  and  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 

MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


Qoipv  mnni  nQ  aIks 

□UluiV  IllUuLUo. 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  Immediately.  Anything 
not  In  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about^sizes 
desiredT 


6iBrick  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  Hachlne  Hold. 


For  full  Information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


Z  wanting  industries 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  Is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IRON  BRICK  BORROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


l®“A  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


••• 


ADDRESS, 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

New  London,  Ohio. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 


Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withon  Trangfer 


in  CINCINNATI F0R 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabam 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  I).  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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FRONT  OR  PRESSED  BRICK  RRD  VITRIFIED 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 


The  Caldwell. 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


Street-  Paving  brick. 

and  Best  in 

Patent  Kiln. 


J.  K.  CA.LD WE,LL,  319  Hennepin  Ave„  Minneapolis,  Minn • 


Modern  Brickmaking  Machinery. 

“Built  Brom  the  Ground  Up •” 

We  make  a  speciatly  of  extra  heavy  stiff  clay  Brick  Machines,  Clay  Crushers,  Granulators,  Pug  Mills,  Dis= 
integrators  and  all  brickyard  appliances,  including  our  New  Percussion  Screens,  the  latest  and  best  device  for  screen¬ 
ing  clays,  limes,  cements,  etc.,  etc.  If  you  are  using  a  dry  press  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  one. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular.  Estimates  on  complete  plants  furnished  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly. 

Drake’s  Standard  Machine  Works, C  T- proprietor, 

298  and  300  Jackson  Boulevard,  GhicavO*  Ill. 

- - - ^5  ®  * 


Haigh’s  New 

System  of  ' 
Continuous  Kiln, 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF 
BRICK.  RESULTS  are  the  HIGH¬ 
EST  TESTS  of  MERIT.  . 

For  further  particulars  address,  or  better  still, 
come  and  test  it  for  yourself. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  have  been  using  a  continuous  kiln  for  almost 
two  years,  and  can  say  of  Haigh’s  system  of  firing  that  be¬ 
fore  we  adopted  it,  we  got  only  45  per  cent,  of  No.  1  paving 
brick,  while  with  his  method  we  secure  almost  80  per  cent, 
and  have  every  reason  to  think  we  shall  Increase  this  per 
cent,  besides  we  find  the  burning  more  rapid  and  simple. 

THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO  , 

C.  T.  Willard,  Sec. 


//.  IIJV I  Gil,  Galesburg,  Ill . 


The  New  South  XX. 


THE  HEW  SOUTH 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  New  South  X 
and  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Et  c.  _ 

Extroet  from  Col.  J  C.  Strlbllng’s  Letter  doted  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  -4tb,  189-4. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
_  „  „  ,  ,  .  _  square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 

I? ™  Wlth  a  6  h-  P-  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 


as  one  could  wish 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J.  C.  STRIBLING. 

-J.  C.  STEELE  &  SOX  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BBTTBR  AND  CHBARBR  THAN  CAST  IRON. 


flANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mf g.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Workkr.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  C.MEY 


CHAIN  BELTING 
ENGINEERING  WORKS, 


APPROVED  'TPLIANCES  FOR 


Elevating,  Conveying  &  Transmission  of  Pooler 


64  to  68  Columbia  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Patented  Feb.  7, 1888. 

THIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  brick  machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brickmaker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 

Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Revised 
Price  List. 

Mey  Patent  Clay  Elevator. 


Phelpp  Brick  p|nn£  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL. 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  .  -  -  PENN. 


*s**8end  for  Circular  and  Price- List. 


These  Tampering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  lmprove- 

tent  requires  lees  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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Mould  Liners. 

YOU  are  standing  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO  S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order 


Bfanch-CrooKes  Saw  Co..  -  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Write  to  J.  F.  MOCK,  successor  to  MOCK  BROS,  for  catalogue  of  the 


Tie  feet  Pott  Been  and  Panel  system 


FOR 

HANDLING 
BRICKS. 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling' 
Brick  from  Machine  to  Dryer  or  Yard  and  from  same  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK.  (MONEY.) 

What  Users  say  o  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  In.  • 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says:  “I 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  that  it 
handles  the  brick 
more  safely  and 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter, 
system  for  any  consideration.” 


I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old 


I  AM  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
*  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
either  steam  or  out  of  door  drying,  and  so¬ 
licit  correspondence  from  those  desiring 
further  information  relative  to  my  system 
..... of  making,  handling  and  drying  brick. 

JAMES  F.  MOCK,  Muncie,  Ind. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTINO;  TABLE-MACHINE-SCREW  ELEVATOR— ORANULATOR.Mjb 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


StemqaiTs  Foundry  &  Me  works. 


^Aurora,  Ind. 


-THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES'** 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


N  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  the  following  brickmakers: 

F.  H.  Eggers, 

C.  G.  Barkwell, 

Standard  Brick  Co., 

Peter  Cullen, 

Collinwood  Brick  Co, 

Cleveland  Brick  Co., 

Canadian  Copper  Co., 

George  Gyun, 

Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 

Write  them, 

WALWORTH  RUIN  FOUNDRY  CO ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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'5XE:  WO 


ALSIP’S 

1 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN^ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction. 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENHRD,  1 1 _ L— . 


Zwermann  Bargar  &  Co 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 

THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN  — 

Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 

THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  inter¬ 
mittently,  as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each 
individual  kiln  can  be  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney, 
—the  flues  connecting  the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a  comparatively 
simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the  heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next 
adjacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construction  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but 
the  same  also  operated  at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of  35  per  cent, 
fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 


Dr.  P.  Jochum's  Continuous  Kiln. 


(Ring  oven  System.) 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  IN  U.  S. 


This  kiln  is  far  superior  to  all  other  kilns  of  the  ring  oven  system,  for  the  production 
of  brick,  lime,  cement,  etc.,  in  large  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  good  quality.  All 
kilns  (ring  ovens)  of  the  present  period  make  it  necessary  for  a  chimney  to  be  built  in  the 
centre,  while  with  our  system,  one  chimney  will  do  service  for  two  kilns.  This  kiln  oc¬ 
cupies  four-fifths  of  the  space,  consumes  less  coal,  and  requires  20  per  cent,  less  building 
material,  than  either  Hoffman’s  kiln,  or  others.  There  are  nineteen  chambers  to  each 
kiln,  with  a  yearly  product  of  7,000.000  bricks.  The  above  mentioned  kilns  are  no  experi¬ 
ments:  both  are  in  operation  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest  Portland  cement, 
and  brick  factories  in  Europe. 

For  Sale,  or  royalties  given  on 

Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  best  paving  brick  having  been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same  has 
undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  'degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  according  to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.)  This  brick  can  be  manufactured  with  any  ordinary 
clay.  We  are  anticipating  the  organization  of  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  our  Vitri¬ 
fied  Iron  Brick,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  correspondence  from  parties  interested  in 
same.  Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN,  BARGAR  &  CO.,  No.  1023  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  rid. 
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YOUNGRENS  "kK” 

—mm  HAS  PROVED  •  *— 

An  Unparallel  Success.... 

....Wherever  It  Has  Been  Tried. 


I F  EVERY  Brickmaker,  that  feels  the  necessity  of  improving  his  pres- 
1  sent  system  of  burning,  would  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  investing  money  in  an  enterprise  full  of  uncertainties 
and  contingencies.  The  wide-awake  managers  of  this  firm  have  for 
some  time  past  been  investigating  the  continuous  system  of  brick  burn¬ 
ing,  and,  being  determined  to  get  the  “best,  or  non-at  all,”  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  examining  the  various  kilns  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice  and  have  also  had  samples  of  their  own  brick  burned  in  them  to 
determine  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  kilns,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  correspondence. 


Samuel,  Ross,  President.  John  Miller,  Treas  and  Man. 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.* 


It  works  Equally  as  Well  in  the  Sunny  South  as 

in  the  Far  West. 


Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W. 

10th  and  F.  Streets,  N.  W. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
Kinds  of  brick. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25,  1894. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Ga., 


W.  E.  McCOY,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 


To  11  horn  it  May  Concern: 


Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10th,  1894. 


Dear  Sir— We  accept  your  terms  on  kiln  and  desire  to  have  you 
commence  the  construction  of  one  16  chamber  open  top  kiln  for  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  Investigating  several  continuous  kilns  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  in  yours,  as  you  gave  us  the  best  burned  brick,  both  dry 
pressed  and  stiff-mud,  we  ever  saw  burned. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  you  burned  for  us  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  su¬ 
perior  both  in  color  and  hardness  to  any  we  have  ever  been  able  to  burn 
In  our  down-draft  kiln,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  have  the  best 
kiln  in  the  market.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brtck  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

By  Jno.  Miller,  Treas. 

This  kiln  Is  now  in  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  In  the  spring,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Brlckmakers  visiting  the  National  Capital  during  the  coming  season  to 
call  and  examine  this  kiln  in  operation. 


It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  L  Youngren,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  built  and  tested  an  eighteen  chamber  open  top  continuous  Kiln, 
which  proved  a  success.  He  having  far  exceeded  his  guarantees  in  re¬ 
gards  to  quantity  of  fuel  necessary.  He  burned  six  chambers,  contain¬ 
ing  180,000  brick,  with  150  lbs- of  slack  coal  per  thousand  brick;  over  95 
per  cent,  being  hard.  In  this  same  test  was  probably  20,000  press  brick, 
burned  quite  as  well  as  it  would  have  been  possible  in  any  kiln;  they 
were  No.  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  kiln  superior  to  his  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  Respectfully,  W.  E.  McCoy. 

These  open  top  continuous  kilns  which  I  now  construct  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  superior  to  any  arched  kilns,  embody  new  and  peculiar  features 
to  which  is  due  the  unparallel  success  of  the  kilns  on  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Aside  from  this  the  open  top  kiln  is  of  very  moderate  cost  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  times  the  durability  of  any  arched  kiln.  It  affords  very 
material  advantages  over  arched  kilns  in  the  setting  and  emptying,  etc., 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  further  particulars,  estimate, 
cost,  etc.,  Call  on,  or  address 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  491  N.  St.,  SOUtltWBSt,  Washington  »  B»  C.  Oakland,  Cal.) 


V^E  have  a  number  of  5,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Nolan, 


WE  have  six  ot  these  Machines 
for  horse-power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


CEND  for  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
^  grator  made. 


Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


Brick  Machinery 
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rio^  ^nlv«ri7Pr  prind*  and  ureDarM  all  clay*  uaed  for  ma*ul«.ctun»g  purposes  luorougjuj  »uu  eeouuinicauv,  ana  is  me  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
®ur  *Se  stones  clay  does  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
dii^w Mt ae 6*0^  briclf  where^hesef f  oreign  su bs tances  are  not* g  ro  mid?  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

Med  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  HULL  CO.  B“i,di1g-  NRW  TlBlf  II  S  fl 


^EOlEliIi  HVIP^OVED  CliflV  PUliVE^IZE^ 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


STEM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


008  West  Center  Street. 


MARION.  •  OHIO. 


yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  m^n 


9IYU  O— *  v  O 
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We  Make  a  Specialty  of 


Grinding  and  Mixing 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


In  Stock—  ■  — — 

One  134  yd.  Marlon  Steam  Shovel. 
One  134  yd.  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One%yd.  LittleOiant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlin  s  Sons.  Allegheny.  Pa 


If  You  Want 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all 
round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse 
power,  at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the 
times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over 
1,000  in  use  all  over  the  country. 


hatest  Improved 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  and  special  prices. 


S.  K..  FLETCHER.  General  Agent, 

Successor  to  Fletcher  &  Thomas.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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High  Grade  Flange  Steel 
Tubular  Boilers. 


Automatic  and  Plain  Slide  Valve 

.  .  .  Engines.  .  .  . 


Frost  Engine  Co.,  galeusbsurag'  ill 
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Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine. 


In  1892 

John  R.  Boice,  a  leading  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  purchased 
a  Penfield  Upright  Stock  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine. 

In  189?, 

In  a  recent  letter  regarding  this 
machine  he  says:  “It  is  first  class  in 
every  respect  Do  not  know  of  any 
soft  mud  machine  that  is  doing  bet¬ 
ter  work  than  my  “Penfield.”  Be¬ 
fore  buying  the  present  machinery 
I  carefully  investigated  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  not  from  catalogues  but  in 
actual  work,  and  decided  on  the 
Penfield  and  have  never  regretted 
doing  so.” 

Follow 

BJCKaaBaHBBanacBaHn 

His  Example, 

And  you  will  not  regret  it.  Send 
for  details  of  this  machine. 


Penfield  Automatic  Steam  Press. 


The  Patent 

Valve 

Movement 

Of  the  Penfield  Steam  Press  auto¬ 
matically  regulates  the  movements 
of  the  press,  withdrawing  the  plun¬ 
ger  after  each  plunge  and  then  hold¬ 
ing  the  plunger  at  the  end  of  the 
back  stroke  for  a  few  seconds,  until 
the  clay  cylinder  receives  another 
charge  of  clay.  It  then  admits  steam 
to  the  cylinder,  and  another  plunge 
is  made.  This  is  something  never 
before  accomplished  in  either  hori¬ 
zontal  or  vertical  steam  presses,  and 
is  a  valuable  feature,  saving  time 
and  attention. 

Manufacturers  of  hollow  ware, 
fireproofing,  etc.,  will  do  well  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  machine  fully. 

Send  for  details. 


Penfield  No.  4  Double  Die  Repress. 


The  Penfield 

Double  Die 

Repress 

Presses  each  brick  independently 
of  the  other.  The  springs  are  in  the 
crosshead,  directly  above  the  dies; 
consequently,  the  crosshead  is  al¬ 
ways  square  with  the  dies,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  one  brick  or  two  are 
pressed  at  a  time,  or  whether  one 
brick  be  thicker  than  the  other. 
The  “Penfield”  never  turns  out 
wedging  brick  such  as  are  frequent¬ 
ly  produced  by  presses  with  springs 
on  the  connections,  allowing  the 
crosshead  to  tilt  down  on  one  end  if 
two  brick  of  unequal  thickness  are 
fed  into  the  press,  or  if  only  one 
brick  is  pressed  at  a  time. 

Penfield  Represses  have  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular. 

- Q - 

CUTS  of  the  Penfield  2-Mold  Dry 
T  Press  now  ready.  If  interested,  send 
for  one. 


J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


SgliiS! 


AUTOMATIC 


BRICK  REPRESSES 


DRY  PANS,  WET  PANS,  ETC 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 

■= 

PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 

SAND-MOLDING  BRICK  MACHINES  | 
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CLAY  CRUSHERS 

PUG  MILLS 

g  DISINTEGRATORS 
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Clay  Preparing  Machinery. 


DISINTEGRATORS  |  GRANULATORS  |  PUG  MILLS 

Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M  °  Having  capacity  from  20  to  125  M  ?  Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M 
brick  per  day . brick  per  day . |  brick  per  day . 


The  Largest,  Best  and  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Glayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  in  the  United  States . 


JL  I F  you  have  a  hard,  lumpy  clay  which  is  troublesome  and  hard  to  temper,  or  contains  stone, 
**  a  Potts  Disintegrator  and  Pug  Mill  will  overcome  your  trouble.  It  will  put  the 
clay  in  better  condition  for  making  brick  or  tile,  than  any  process  known  to  the  art;  as  well  as 
make  a  large  saving  in  first  cost  of  production. 


TRY  ONE,  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  IT  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 


Every  machine  shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it.  Considering 
the  quality  of  machinery,  the  prices  are  lower  than  any. 


ALL  DISINTEGRATORS  OF  THE  ABOVE  DISCRETION  ARE  INFRINGEMENTS. 


For  Prices  and  Terms  write 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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3~HE: 


\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 


f  ? 


Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


rue  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  mactiioe. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3% 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wellington,  Ohio • 


POUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


.7T//5-  OArt 
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In  Baltimore,  IVld., 

The  splendid  work  of  the  Martin  Machines,  fit  up  similar  to  the  illus¬ 
tration,  can  be  seen  on  the  yards  of 


Hessrs.  PITCHER  &  CREAGER,  14  E.  Lexington  St.  The  DRUID  BRICK  CO.,  Central  Saving  Bank  Building. 

“  FOSS  &  riOHR,  1602  E.  Baltimore  St.  |  Hessrs.  JOHN  A.  KNECHT  &  SON,  529  Columbia  Ave. 

“  CLASSEN  &  CO.,  305  HcElderry’s  Wharf.  i  “  W.  H.  PEROT  &  SON,  33  So.  Gay  St. 

“  CROMWELL  BROS.,  Central  Savings  Bank  Bldg,  i  The  CALVERT  BRICK  CO.,  402  Fidelity  Building. 

“  AUG.  WEHR  &  SON,  Fairmount  Ave.  &  Chester  St.  1  The  HARYLAND  BRICK  CO.,  no  Equitable  Building. 

“  W.  W.  DASHIELDS  &  SON.  313  Warren  Ave.  '  Hessrs.  D.  DONNELLY  &  SON,  2201  E.  Oliver  St. 


If  you  want  a  sample  of  their  work,  write  us.  We  shall  take  pleasure 
in  furnishing  same,  as  well  as  detail  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  on  any 
kind  of  an  outfit  required . 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

(INCORPORATED.) 


LKNCHSTER,  PENN. 
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J?//^  CArf 


YOU  OAKT’T  MISS  IT 

. WHEN  YOU  PURCHASE  A . 

POTTS  $8S®&  MACHINE 

They  Do  All  Claimed  For  Them^^ ^ 

You  Take  No  Chances  of  an  Experiment. 


They  have  no  equal 
for  making  Brick  which 
have  Clean,  Sharp  Cor= 
ners  and  Smoothe 
Surfaces. 


Wood  Pug  Mill. 


Iron  Frame  Pug  Mill. 


They  are  the  only  machines  which  will  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  without 
the  use  of  an  extra  Pug  Mill. 

They  are  Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable.  Every  machine  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it. 


iTould  Sanders, 

Which  have  no  equal  for  sanding  the  moulds, 
no  light  complicated  parts  to  wear  or  break. 
They  do  not  waste  or  spill  the  sand.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  claimed  for  them. 


(Pug  Mills, 

^  Any  kind  and  capacity  desired. 

t  Granulators, 


From  25  to  150  M.  Brick  capacity.  For 
strength  and  durability  they  have  no  equal. 


For  terms  and  prices  of  anything  needed  on  the  brick  yard  write 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO .  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  AN  PERSON 


OUR  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine, 'Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator^for  the' price.of^one  Machine. 

No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 


This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that 
shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before 
making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any 
other  Machine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a 
visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  aflords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  sea¬ 
son  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and 
operated  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
superior  to  any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weath¬ 
er  of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  all  stones,  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend 
with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Privett,  Man. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 


DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  HIKE  WON 


SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE 
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"ZXE: 


We  Know 


The  Price  of  Brick  at  present  is  low, 


Therefore, 


We  have  constructed  machinery  for  you,  that  requires  less  power  and  repairs,  with 
a  greater  output. 

See  the  inside  of  our  Auger  Machine. 


We  have  also  the  simplest  and  most  effecth 


A  model  of  Simplicity.  If  you  want  the  best,  Here  It  is ! 


e  Repress. 


A  Letter  Which  Speaks  for  Itself. 

Massillon,  Ohio,  March  26t,h,  1895. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Double 
Repress  which  we  bought  of  you  would  say  that  our  reasons  for 
buying  it  were  as  follows: 

We  wanted  a  Repress  that  would  occupy  a  small  amount  of 
floor  space.  In  this  respect  we  found  your  press  ‘  ‘just  the  thing.” 

By  comparison  we  found  it  to  be  simple  in  construction, 
having  a  limited  number  of  wearing  parts,  these  being  above  the 
table  and  easy  to  get  at.  Furthermore,  the  gearing  is  not 
located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  dirt. 

The  Repress  is  certainly  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  in 
operation.  It  requires  very  little  power.  We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  further  inquiries 
respecting  it  at  any  time.  Yours  truly, 

MASSILLON  STONE  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 
Dictated  by  Wm.  G.  Hipp,  Sec’y. 


Seven  in  use  at  home  plants;  all  put  in  within  a  few  months.  How  is  that  for  home  trade? 
A  full  line  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  machinery.  Write  or  come  and  see 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 


Canton,  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEI5ER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  CLHYWOBKING  PCHIPERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  “HUMMER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and|Tile  Machine. 


Automatic  Table  for  Tile  Ih  to  8=inch  and  Hollow  Blocks. 


Board  Delivery  Side-Cut  Table. 


Automatic  End=Cut  Brick  Table. 

- • — 

Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Fate= 
Gunsaullus  Co., 

PLYMOUTH, 


Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 


Automatic  Side=Cut  Brick  Table. 


^9^ 
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Brick  Machines , 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 


- • 

Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 
Disintegrators • 

- • 


- Circulars  Free. - 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFC.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 
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fl  FEW  |V[E]V[BEFS 

...op  OUR  fwey. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Auger  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  Hachtne  with  Crusher  Combined. 


•^CRLION,  OHIO.**- 


5~HE:  C£>-rt 
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.  Brewer  ft  Co 

Tecomseli,  Mich. 


•f 


No.  9  UA”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


NEW  TILE  TABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  flake  Money. 


SPECIAL  BUCYRUS  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


4-Mould  SEHI-PLASTIC  BRICK  PRESS. 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO.,  -  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


CLiflY^v 

DISINTEGRATORS 

•  •  •  op ... 

SUPERIOR 

CONSTRUCTION- 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  ITachines,  with  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 

- - 


CLAY  G RA N  ULA TO R S  and  MIXING  MACffliVB S, 

HORIZONTAL  and  VISRTICAL  RUG  MILLS, 

EL&VATORS,  C  ON  VIS  YOU  S,  KILN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker, 


WO 
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This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty~Seeond  St.,  Beloui  Ltaneastet*  flve., 

•+•  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN.  •+• 


If  You  Want  to  Buy 


A  thoroughly  reliable,  honestly  built,  extra  heavy  ma¬ 
chine  of  great  strength,  that  has  stood  every  test 
successfully.  *.  . 


Do  Not  Forget 


That  we  aim  to  Produce  that  class  only,  having  often 
refused  orders-for  “Cheaper”  work.  Therefore 


•  • 


U 


New  Haven”  Brick  Machinery 

Has  Become  a  Standard  for  Excellence  and  has  won 
the  Approval  of  all  Practical  Brickmakers  who  have 
seen  it.  ...  . 


Remember  Also 


That  we  aim  to  please  each  patron,  which  means  that 
we  will  work  for  your  best  interests  every  time  you 
Buy  of  us.  ....... 


Inquiries  and  Orders  Solicited. 


The  McLa?on  Foundry  Co. 

HEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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WONDER  MACHINERY. 


No.  i  Granulating  Pug  Mill;  Daily  capacity,  75  to  100  M. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  flachine  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity,  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4=inch  ^nd  others  in 
proportion;  per  day.  Hakes 
from  3  to  15-Inch. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Hill,  Single  Geared,  25,000  Brick 
Taily  Capacity. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing;  Co., 

E^Send  for  No.  u  Catalogue  fotforHer  particulars.  fkanicbokt,  ind. 


IlHIUilllllk 


July,  1895. 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1. 


<5/— WO 


W  G  BUSH.  r.  L.  HERBERT.  W.  C.  BUSH. 


W.  G.  BUSH  &  CO 

BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

CENTRAL  OFFICE:  413  UNION  STREET. 

Telephone  No.  34 

YARD-  BURNS  AVENUE. 

TSLBPHONI  13,  » 

YARD;  FIRST  ST.,  EAST  NASHVILLE.  9 

TK—oNt  999  Nashville,  TennapI.  17,  1895. 

The  Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

* 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen : - 

In  reply  to  yours  oi  the  11th,  we  will  say  that 
we  are  well  pleased  with  the  Iron  Clad- Dryer.  We  make  and  dry 
40,000  brick  per  day  with  a  5  tunnel  dryer.  Our  brick  are  hard 
to  dry  being  easy  to  check.  Their  size  when  green  is  8  5/8 

by  4  l/8  by  2  1/2  inches. 

We  believe  this  dryer  is  constructed  throughout  on  the  best 
principle  of  any  we  have  ever  seen  and  our  experience  has  been 
such  that  if  we  were  to  put  in  another  dryer  it  would  be  the 
"  Iron  Clad". 

Yours  respectfully,  xg  N 

Information,  Estimates,  Catalogues  cheerfully  furnished. 

WOLiFF  DFVEF  CO.,  3s8R“nSt-  Chicago,  Ill. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  15  7. 
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A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIV,  No.  2. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery 
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- OFFICE  OF - 

GEO.  O.  BERRY, 

Steam  Brick  Manufacturer. 

Any  Style  of  Brick:  Made  to  Order. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  July  4,  1895. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — Your  celebrated  C-C.  D  machine  arrived  and  was  placed  in  my  yard  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  following  shipment,  and  by  the  following  Wednesday  afternoon  it  was 
about  ready  for  business,  though  it  did  not  commence  until  next  morning,  being  just  44  days 
since  we  shut  down  to  move  old  machine  out  of  the  way.  Your  Mr.  Geo.  Rowley  reported  early 
Monday  morning  and  went  to  work  immediately  to  get  machine  in  position.*  I  found  Mr. 
Rowley  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  respect  and  rendered  him  all  the  assistance  I  could. 
He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again. 

The  machine  commenced  to  make  brick  from  the  start,  and  has  been  working  along 
smoothly  since.  My  only  trouble  is  not  having  quite  enough  power.  Fifty  brick  to  the 
minute  is  the  best,  the  average  being  about  45  to  the  minute.  We  are  all  very  well  pleased 
and  hope  to  never  regret  making  change.  Any  advice  from  you  will  be  always  appreciated. 
Your  Mr.  Rowley  I  presume  has  or  will  give  you  all  the  details. 

Very  truly  yours,  GEO.  O.  BERRY. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

17 1  South  GcUlcil  Street.  See  ads.  on  pages  200  and  201. 
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Are  You  using  a  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine?  If  so,  you 

need  the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer. 


The  Arnold  Clay  Steamer 


IS  THE  Original  Steamer  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
patented  process  of  preparing  clay,  by  the  use  of  steam,  for  the 
Dry  Press  Machine. 

We  manufacture  a  new 

Shaking  Screen . 

Which  requires  less  space,  does  more  and  better  work  than  any  other 
screen,  and  is  fitted  with  reciprocal  springs  which  take  all  jar  off  building. 

The  Dryer  Cars  •  •  •  •  • 

Of  our  manufacture  are  strong, ^durable  and  light.  Made  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  with  superior  antifriction  rolls-bearings.  A  boy  can 
easily  handle  5,000  pounds  on  one  of  these  cars. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

PArnold  Manufacturing  Co., 


CANAL  DOVER,  OHIO. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Pack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers, 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars* 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 

W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 


Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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CHI5H0LM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 
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A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 
Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 

MONON  BLOCK,  CHICAGO. 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

OLDEST. 


THE 

BEST. 


THE 

STANDARD. 


Complete  plants  constructed  and  all  machinery  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO. 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 


See  Cut  of  our  New  Screen 


on  another  Page. 
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WHITTAKER  PKESS  BUCK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•*HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

D.  Cor.  La?Salle  &  Adams  St&.  Chicago. 


no 


THE  ANDRUS 


DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS. 


Simple,  Powerful,  DuraPie. 


Gaaranteed  sgalQst  Breakage  For 
5  YEARS. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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We  Have  Your  Eye 

Now  Lend 


Is  Your  Ear. 


The  best  Brick  Press  will  work 
all  kinds  of  suitable  material  under 
ordinary  conditions,  will  give  any 
required  pressure, 
has  all  necessary 
adjustments  to  easi¬ 
ly  regulate  molds 
and  to  take  up  wear, 
is  simple,  durable 
and  cheap,  and 
makes  the  best 
brick. 


To  Save  Time  and  Money  in  your  efforts  to  secure  these,  call  or 
write  for  particulars.  It  may  do  you  some  good,  certainly  it  will  do  you 
no  harm.  Respectfully, 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


Throop  and  59th  Street. 


OSWALD  Kl'TSCHE,  Proprietor, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Ross -Keller  BricK 


Machine 


Triple  Pressure  > 


Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day. 

Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

«®“For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 

Ross=Keller  Brick  flachine  Co., 

Room  207  Laclede  Building,  St.  Lotlis,  flo.,  U.  S.  A. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  In  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 


WlliMAjWS 


>  CLiflYtflORRlRG 

-•^JVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacheted 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C  rimhpr«; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers. 
WILLIAMS’ &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen. 
WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale. 
WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


=222  M  F.  WILLIAMS  f r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 
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H  Dry  "r  Semi-Dry  BRICK  PRESS. 

IN  THE  selection  of  a  Brick  Presa  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  confidence  of  the  purchaser  as  to  the  ability  and  requirements 
of  a  Brick  Press  is  won  by  the  terms  and  guarantees  offered  by  the  salesman,  and  his  picturing  the  immense  profits  obtaina¬ 
ble  by  its  work;  many  obstructions  and  difficulties  are  thus  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  In  buying  a  press  or  any  other  clay¬ 
working  machinery:  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your 
own  material.  See  it  in  actual  operation  practically  in  a  yard  and  on  your  own  material,  and  running  on  a  speed  that  would  be 
profitable  manufacture,  just  as  you  would  have  it  work  while  at  your  own  yard,  irrespective  of  a  little  expenditure — All  clays  and 
shales  can  not  be  worked  profitable  on  a  dry  Press  Machine,  therefore  these  precautions  are  necessary. 


Requisites  of  an  Up=to=Date  Dry  Press  Brick  Press. 

1.  The  construction  must  be  amply  strong  and  powerful  to  do  the 
work  in  an  efficient  way;  this  however  does  not  mean  a  monster  ma¬ 
chine  with  an  over-amount  of  material,  where  there  is  no  great  strain. 
The  heaviest  machines  are  often  lacking  material  just  where  it  is  needed. 

2.  The  adjustments  should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  made  with 
the  least  labor  and  exertion,  loss  of  time  and  expense. 

3.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  all  parts  are  accessible  and 
that  the  oiling  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  moving  parts  shall  be  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  possible. 

<5.  The  wearing  parts  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  wear  may  be 
taken  up  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as  is  possible.  When  possi¬ 
ble,  split  bearings  are  preferable  to  bushings. 

6.  The  time  of  each  revolution  of  the  machine  or  of  the  entire  move¬ 
ments  shall  be  arranged  in  the  construction  to  give  the  most  possible 
time  to  pressure  on  the  Bricks,  the  discharge  after  being  pressed  and  the 
filling  of  the  moulds,  the  time  occupied  by  the  travel  of  plungers  away 
from  the  material  after  finished  may  be  thereby  diminished  to  a  reason¬ 
able  extent. 

7.  The  mould  is  the  heart  of  a  Brick  Machine.  Moulds  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  cause  not  only  poor  material  but  a  great  strain  on  the  machine  in 
discharging  bricks  after  being  pressed.  The  construction  of  the  moulds 
shall  be  such  as  to  cause  as  little  a  costas  possible  by  regrinding,  and  an 
extra  set  shall  always  be  on  hand  to  provide  ample  time  for  regrinding 
without  stops  to  machine.  The  construction  should  be  so  that  by  regrind¬ 
ing  it  shall  not  in  the  least  change  the  size  of  the  Bricks,  and  it  shall  oc¬ 
cupy  the  least  possible  time  to  replace  mould  and  to  change  from  the 
manufacture  of  one  kind  of  bricks  to  another. 

8.  The  construction  shall  be  such  that  the  horse-power  required  to 
operate  the  press  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  wasted  energy. 

9.  The  press  shall  be  so  constructed  that  any  class  of  bricks  can  be 
manufactured  by  *t  from  1%  inches  to  4%  inches  thick,  bricks  pressed 
flat  or  on  edge,  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  a  manufacturer. 


The  PROGRESS  BRICK  PRESS,  in  daily  operation  on  plain,  stock  and 
all  kinds  of  ornamental  bricks  on  the  yards  of  the  Progress  Brick  Works, 
has  all  these  requisites.  Inspection  solicited. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 


King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

- - - 

The  New  York  Steam  Co. 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1893. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.,  1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen:— We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circumstances — our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  steam  bath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us.  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  TIME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  24  inch  8  p*—  ei 


iTanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 
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Qeo.  W.  Sharer, 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 

Constructing  Engineer, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 


/COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
^  Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


QEO.  W.  SHARER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor— one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 

The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER 
AND  A  PROFIT  '■'T 


+  YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


p  C bf'—  WO 
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Brickmakers, 


Do  not  look  upon  Patent  Kiln  men  as 


enemies. 


•4i  After  Using  Our  Kiln  5  Years.4 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen: — I  intend  building- another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 

Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation. - - —  ^ 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln. 

P.  O.  Box  335.  HOME,  GA..,  U.  S.  A. 


IH 


He  Eudalu  Impioved  Down-Drali  [lie. 
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“Good  Things  to  Push  Along.” 


THE  above  cut  illustrates  our  new  DOUBLE  DECK  BRICK 
CAR  and  IMPROVED  TRANSFER  CAR.  These  cars  are 
constructed  of  the  very  best  material  and  on  principles  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  greatest  strength,  durability  and  ease  of 
management.  The  wheels  are  furnished  with  Antifriction 
Roller  Bearings,  making  the  cars  very  easy  to  “Push  Along.” 


INVESTIGATE  OUR  IMPROVED  BRICK  DRYERS. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  St. 


DETROIT,  7WICH. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  St.  LONDON,  ENG.,  70  Grace  Church  St 


m 
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Does  It  Pay 


TO  USE  “Up-to-Date”  methods  of  drying? 

A  perusal  of  the  letter  below  will  answer  this  question  and  we  believe,  sat¬ 
isfy  any  fair  minded  person  that  it  does  pay  big.  Listen,  “our  brick  are 
dried  more  evenly — are  better  color — we  save  more  than  enough  on  labor  to  pay 
for  the  fuel— we” — well  say,  suppose  you  read  the  entire  letter  yourself,  and  see  if 
you  don’t  think  the  “Standard”  is  an  A  No.  i  Drier. 


The 

Standard 

Improved 

Brick  and 

Tile 

Drier 

Is  no  untried  experiment 
but  a  successful  success. 
It  holds  the  record  for 
both  rapid  and  tender 
drying  clays. 

— • — 

Demonstrated 

^_Facts, 

(Not  Theoretical  Fancies.) 

Constitute  the  basis  of  our 
claims  to  superiority. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
endorsements  from  promi¬ 
nent  brickmakers. 

It  pays  to  get  posted 
before  making  an  invest¬ 
ment. 
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CEV  B  PERRY  Pres 


a  D  CADY  r he  a  s 


riEctiflNicviLLE  Brick  Conr/w, 


M  ECH  A  N  ICV I  LLE  N  Y 


June  6,  1895. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

We  contracted  with  you  last  winter  for  a  ten  (10)  track  Natural 
Draft  Drier  against  the  advice  of  old  brickmakers  in  the  East  and  feeling 
somewhat  uncertain  ourselves  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

We  have  now  been  running  about  two  months,  drying  40  M  brick  per 
day,  made  on  a  soft  mud  Machine,  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  we 
have  made  no  mistake.  We  have  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  common 
brick  in  the  State,  and  are  now  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  Drier  will 
help  us  to  maintain  that  reputation,  as  the  brick  are  dried  more  evenly, 
are  smoother .  and  of  better  color.  We  find  we  Save  more  than  enough  on 
labor  of  handling  to  pay  for  the  fuel ,  and  fully  agree  with  our  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  says:  "This  is  the  only  way  to  make  brick. 

You  may  refer  any  parties  investigating  this  system  to  us  without 
any  hesitation. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mechanicville  Brick  Co. 


a&M 


Equipment  the  Highest  Grade  Results  the  Best — Price  the  Lowest  Quality  Considered. 


THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana. 
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the  United  States  of 


America. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 


VOL.  XXIV. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

SPECIMENS  OF  AMERICAN  BRICK  AND  TERRA  COTTA 

ARCHITECTURE. 


SAY  WHAT  WE  WILL  about  our  indifference  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  American  architecture,  we  must  in  the 
end  acknowledge  that  all  would  very  much  prefer  to 
have  a  style  belonging  to  our  own  time  and  our  own  people. 
Our  building  work  is  not  architecture  when  we  rely  alone 
upon  our  knowledge  of  architectural  history  for  motives  and 
forms.  The  successful  architecture  in  the  world’s  history  has 
always  done  two  things:  It  has  been  adapted  to  suit  local 


No.  2. 


physical  conditions,  and  it  has  surrounded  and  helped  to  ex¬ 
press  a  high  sentiment.  The  Greek  architecture  was  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  Greek  charac¬ 
ter.  It  expressed  the  refinement  and  intelligence  of  that 
people.  The  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  high  religious  emotion.  Each  used  the  material 
and  suited  the  purposes  of  its  own  time.  Ours  is  an  age  of 
commerce,  trade  and  homes.  Our  architecture  must  be  suited 
to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  trade  and  domesticity. 

Evans  &  Howard  have  made  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
building  methods  in  the  construction  of  their  city  offices  in 
St.  Louis  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST.  1895. 


CITY  OFFICES,  EVENS  &  HOWARD,  Manufacturers  of  Fire  Clay  Products,  ST.  LOUIS. 
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These  gentlemen  have  long  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  retorts  and  other  apparatus'  requiring  the  use  of  fire  clay 
slabs  and  other  shapes  of  large  size,  which  in  burning  receive 
every  conceivable  shade  of  color,  ranging  from  bright  shades 
of  yellow  through  reds  and  browns  to  blue  and  black.  Hence 
when  architects  Eames  &  Young  were  called  upon  to  design 
this  building  it  was  a  natural  suggestion  that  if  large  and 
solid  pieces  of  clay  could  be  successfully  burned,  as  was  proved 
by  the  material  lying  in  heaps  in  the  company’s  yards,  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  the  sill  courses,  lintels  and  other  trim¬ 
mings  of  the  building  could  not  be  manufactured  in  the  same 
manner.  Therefore,  in  designing  this  building,  a  Romanesque 
motif  was  decided  upon  as  best  calculated  to  display  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  new  material  and  afford  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  production  of  color  effects  in  the  wall  surfaces. 
No  stone  has  been  used,  but  all  parts  of  the  building,  except 
floors  and  necessary  metal  work,  are  burned  clay  blocks  in 
various  forms.  The  plain  wall  surfaces  are  of  Roman  brick, 
and  the  trimmings  entirely  of  this  material,  which  differs 
from  ordinary  terra  cotta  in  that  the  various  members  are 
burned  solid,  becoming  dense  and  hard  as  stone,  impervious 
to  water,  and  not  subject  to  injury  from  the  action  of  frost  or 
fire.  No  color  drawing  can  adequately  portray  the  richness 
and  variety  of  tint  which  this  material  takes  on,  and  while 
the  effect  of  the  present  building  is  injured  somewhat  in  its 
being  surrounded  by  high  and  dingy  walls  of  common  brick, 
and  is  on  a  business  thoroughfare,  it  requires  but  little  of  the 
artistic  sense  to  imagine  the  charming  possibilities  of  its  use 
when  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  contrasting  colors  of 
trees  and  climbing  vines.  With  none  of  the  precise  sharpness 
of  stone  or  terra  cotta,  it  has  advantage  over  each  which 
makes  it  particularly  valuable  for  country  housework.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  a  glance  to  convince  any  architect  endowed  with 
the  color  sense  that  it  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our 
somewhat  limited  list  of  artistic  building  materials.  No  cut 
can  adequately  portray  the  richness  and  variety  of  tint  which 
this  material  assumes,  nor  its  beauty  in  the  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  both  form  and  color. 

It  is  in  this  way,  through  the  use  of  natural  materials,  and 
through  suggestions  which  come  to  us  in  a  practical  way,  that 
we  may  expect  to  aid  in  the  development  of  American  archi¬ 
tecture.  There  is  material  around  us  which  will  develop  an 
American  architecture  and  lead  to  the  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  people.  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  history  of  the 
building  which  we  present  at  this  time. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  GREEN  POINT  PORCE= 

LAIN  WORKS. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


III.— DECORATORS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

BULK  OP  THE  PRODUCT  of  the  Cartlklge 
manufactory  was  soft  porcelain,  but  toward 
the  last  a  body  without  bone  was  successfully 
made.  Tableware  in  bone  china  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  commercial  quantities  after  the 
manufacture  of  hardware  trimmings  had  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  The  composition  of  the  body  generally  used  was  five 
parts,  by  measure,  of  clay  (china  and  blue),  two  parts  of  feld¬ 
spar,  and  four  parts  of  bone.  The  ware  was  first  sold  in  plain 
w  lute,  but  the  best  decorators  were  soon  procured  to  ornament 
it.  Among  the  artists  engaged  in  this  work  were  George 
Washington,  Frank  Lockett,  son  of  George  Lockett,  a  well- 
known  color-maker  and  manager  for  the  Alcocks,  of  Burslem, 
and  Daniel  Smith,  who  came  from  the  Davenport  works  of 
Longport,  England— all  flower  painters.  Elijah  Tatler  was  also 
employed  at  the  Green  Point  works  for  some  years.  He  paint¬ 
ed  landscapes,  water  views,  figures,  Watteau  scenes,  birds,  and 
animals,  having  formerly  served  an  apprenticeship  at  Minton’s 
in  England,  where  his  father  was  flower  painter.  Shortly  after 


1850  he  went  back  to  his  family  in  England,  where  he  remained 
until  about  1870.  On  his  return  to  this  country,  after  the  closing 
of  the  Cartlidge  works,  he  established  a  decorating  business  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  was  finally  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tatler,  who  is  now  the  President  of  the  W.  H.  Tatler  Decor¬ 
ating  Co. 

While  George  Washington  was  a  copper-plate  engraver  of 


Door  Plate.  Hollyhock  Decoration.  Painted  by  Frank  Lockett. 

ability,  he  was  also  a  clever  painter,  and  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the 
form  of  a  plate  of  French  china,  on  which  is  painted  a  group  of 
flowers  in  natural  colors,  which  was  fired  at  the  Green  Point 
works. 

The  tablewares  were  usually  embellished  with  floral  de¬ 
signs  painted  in  colors  on  the  glaze.  Gold  was  used  but  spar¬ 
ingly  in  the  finer  decorations,  but  more  lavishly  on  utilitarian 
wares,  such  as  china  for  ordinary  table  use,  curtain  knobs  and 
door  plates.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  branches  of  the 
decorative  work  was  the  lettering  and  numbering  of  door 
furniture,  room  signs  and  pew  plates  in  gold.  Cigar  vases  or 
jars  were  also  produced,  on  which  were  placed  appropriate 
legends  or  mottoes.  On  one  of  these  the  following  inscription 
occurs : 

“From  heaven  the  grateful  weed  to  man  was  given, 

And  let  the  grateful  incense  rise  to  heaven.” 

On  another: 

“Havanas,  prime,  within  I  have, 

But  am  not  free  to  every  knave: 

My  master  only  I  supply; 

Let  begging  fellows  go  and  buy.” 

Snuff  boxes,  ash  trays  and  match  boxes  were  also  included 


French  China  Plate.  Decorated  by  George  Washington. 

among  the  paraphernalia  for  smokers,  and  frequently  these 
were  decorated  to  order  to  suit  the  whims  or  fancies  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  Door  escutcheons  and  shield  plates  were  frequently 
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ornamented  with  coats-of-arms  of  wealthy  patrons,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  with  the  arms  of  the  States.  One  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  series  of  designs  in  this  style  consisted  of  shields  showing 
the  pedigree  of  General  George  Washington,  painted  in  vivid 
colors  with  great  care,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  heraldry.  These  are  said  to  have  been  lirst  exhibited 
at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  in  1853. 

Among  the  best  works  of  Elijah  Tatler  were  some  fifty  or 
sixty  designs  of  land  and  fresli-water  birds,  painted  in  natural 
tints  after  Audubon's  Birds  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These 
were  executed  on  large  door  and  finger  plates,  door  knobs  and 
keyhole  escutcheons,  but  as  the  cost  of  such  decoration  was 
considerable,  only  a  few  sets  were  finished.  A  series  of  these 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Collins’  line,  probably 
the  Atlantic,  which  ran  between  New  York  and  Europe  some 
forty  years  ago.  Two  small  door  knobs  so  decorated  are  pre¬ 
served  by  Miss  Alice  Cartlidge  Ferguson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Herbert  Q.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Cartlidge’s  partner 
and  son-in-law. 

The  finest  painting  of  Mr.  Tatler’s  which  has  survived,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  miniature  representation,  on  a  small  elliptical  medal¬ 
lion,  of  New  York  harbor,  showing  the  Battery  and  shipping  on 
the  water  front,  and  the  spires  and  buildings  of  the  city  in  the 
distance.  In  this  little  gem,  which  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Cartlidge  Tyndale,  of  Media,  Pa.,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Cartlidge, 


standard  of  his  own  productions.  He  had  the  field  practically 
to  himself  for  a  number  of  years,  but  he  refused  to  prostitute 
his  art  for  pecuniary  profit,  as  so  many  of  our  potters  have 
since  done.  And  when  he  learned  of  a  rival  enterprise  which 
was  about  to  be  established  in  New  York  city  he  encouraged 
the  promoters  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experi- 


Porcelain  Shield.  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Ferguson  Family. 

ence.  “I  wish  them  success,”  he  wrote,  “for  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  because  I  have  discovered  the  materials,  compounded  the 
mixtures  and  established  the  art.  No  man  likes  to  see  the 
cherished  work  of  his  hands  or  head  neglected  or  despised.  I 
feel  as  proud  of  my  humble  achievements  as  Mr.  Powers  does 
of  his  statues,  and  if  his  work  calls  for  more  admiration,  mine 
may  be  as  diffusively  beneficial.  I  wish  success  to  this  busi¬ 
ness  from  patriotic  sentiments.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  at 
last  to  know  that  I  have  contributed  something  of  real  worth 
to  the  country  of  my  adoption  and  the  home  of  my  descend¬ 
ants.” 

He  was  an  intense  admirer  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  that  great- 


Porcelain  Box  biDS.  Painted  by  Frank  Lockett. 

the  lines  are  fine  and  distinct  and  the  color  tones  are  quiet  and 
harmonious.  This  piece  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
Mr.  Tatler’s  reputation  among  the  foremost  ceramic  artists  of 
his  time.  Other  beautiful  pieces  of  decorated  porcelain,  in¬ 
cluding  a  door  plate  with  painting  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  are  owned  by  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  works, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Edward  J.  Cartlidge,  of 
Topeka,  Ivan.,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Cartlidge,  of  Mentone,  Cal., 
sons  of  Mr.  Cartlidge,  the  former  of  whom  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Green  Point  factory. 

We  have  been  thus  explicit  in  describing  the  products  of  this 
manufactory  in  order  to  show  the  great  variety  of  articles 
produced  at  one  of  America’s  pioneer  potteries.  Inartistic  and 
commonplace  though  many  of  these  may  appear  to  us  to-day, 
in  comparison  with  later  achievements  of  the  potter’s  art,  they 
are  invested  with  a  peculiar  charm  which  does  not  surround 
the  modern  wares  of  the  same  character,  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  the  first  of  their  kind  to  be  made  in  this  country. 
Hence  they  possess  an  historical  interest.  Yet  among  them  are 
found  many  examples  of  such  high  order  of  merit  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  surpassed,  either  in  excellence  of  body,  in 
modeling  or  in  decoration,  so  pleasing  in  its  simplicity  and 
artistic  treatment. 

Mr.  Cartlidge  himself  was  a  man  of  refined  instincts  and 
fine  artistic  taste.  He  surrounded  himself  with  skilled  work¬ 
men  and  the  best  ceramic  artists  of  the  time.  He  loved  his 
art  and  sought  to  improve  the  public  taste  by  elevating  the 


Porcelain  Shield.  Arms  of  South  Carolina. 


est  of  English  potters,  and  the  excellence  of  much  of  Mr.  Cart- 
lidge’s  work  was  due  to  his  study  of  the  incomparable  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  master.  Yet  he  acknowledged  the  influence  of 
others  on  the  development  of  the  art.  ”  <in  essay  on  the  Staf- 
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fordshire  potteries,  in  which  he  presented  an  outline  of  Wedg¬ 
wood's  career,  he  wrote:  “Nor  shall  I  deny  that  some  others 
contributed  in  a  spirit  of  worthy  emulation  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  art  in  various  departments.  Mr.  Wedgwood  him- 


Porcei.ain  Door  Knobs  After  Audubon.  By  Elijah  Taller. 

self  was  the  first  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  contemporary 
merit,  and  the  first,  if  it  lay  in  his  way,  to  reward  it.  The  in¬ 
dependence  of  this  country  might  have  been  achieved  if  General 
Washington  had  not  lived,  yet,  though  he  had  able  coadjutors, 
we  accord  to  him  for  his  services  the  supreme  place  in  the 
honors  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  Mr.  Wedgwood  was  the 
Washington  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and,  though  he 
might  have  had  some  able  contemporaries,  he  was  the  hero  of 
that  revolution  which  was  effected  in  the  art,  at  the  exact 
period  when  the  Father  of  his  Country  was  achieving  that 
greater  revolution  whose  influence  on  the  destinies  of  nations 
will  exist  to  the  end  of  time.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  derogatory 
to  the  fame  of  the  most  illustrious  hero  that  adorns  the  page 
of  history  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Wedgwood  possessed  many  of  his 
personal  characteristics.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  the  CEAY-WORKER. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHIO. 


Seventeenth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  REFRACTORY  MATERIAL. 

E  HAVE  DISCUSSED  in  the  preceding 
papers  the  manufacture  of  a  branch  of 
clay  ware  in  which  a  certain  degree  of 
fusibility  is  necessary,  and  where  the 
clays  are  selected  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing  a  certain  proportion  of  impurities 
''  j  and  fluxes.  In  the  manufacture  of  re¬ 

fractory  material  the  whole  point  of  view  is  changed,  and  the 
constant  study  is  to  secure  the  utmost  resistance  to  the  fluxing 
and  fusing  action  of  fire,  consistent  with  the  proper  physical 
structure  giving  the  necessary  strength  to  endure  handling  and 
shipment.  The  highest  qualities  of  the  clay  are  called  in  play, 
and  the  importance  of  the  industry  can  only  be  realized  by  an 
effort  to  imagine  what  our  modern  civilization  would  do  with¬ 
out  fire  clays.  Every  ton  of  iron  is  smelted  inside  of  fire-brick 
walls.  Every  foundry  cupola  is  lined  with  fire  brick,  every 
pound  of  glass  is  melted  in  fire-clay  pots,  every  piece  of  china 


and  porcelain  is  burnt  in  a  fire-clay  sagger  inside  of  a  fire-clay 
kiln.  Every  boiler  uses  a  fire  box  lined  with  fire  brick,  and 
every  household  grate  fire  burns  in  a  fire-clay  lining.  The 
mind  is  unable  to  picture  the  thousand  of  necessities  and  com¬ 
forts  of  civilized  fife  which  we  could  not  enjoy  without  the  use 
of  refractory  materials  made  of  clay. 

Other  forms  of  clayworking  easily  outstrip  it  in  commercial 
value  of  output  and  quantity  of  wares  produced,  for  in  the  con¬ 


structive  arts,  vast  quantities  of  whatever  crude  material  they 
need  are  employed;  but  just  as  the  machinist  depends  on  a  few 
hundred  pounds  of  fine  steel  tools  to  cut  and  shape  his  crude 
forgings  and  massive  castings  into  a  finished  and  perfect  ma¬ 
chine,  so  also  all  clay  industries  depend  for  very  existence  on 
the  comparatively  small  and  insignificant  product  of  the  fire 
brick  works. 

The  modern  condition  of  refractory-material-making  is 
somewhat  different  front  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  how¬ 
ever.  It  depends,  outside  of  its  own  dominion  of  clayworking 
industries,  more  largely  on  the  iron  trade  than  any  other  for 
its  market,  and  the  recent  magnificent  achievements  of  that 
art  have  none  of  them  been  favorable  to  extending  the  use  of 
clay  refractories.  Where  one  blast  furnace  is  built  and  put 
into  operation  to-day  five  old  ones  are  likely  to  be  dismantled. 
The  modern  furnace  is  so  skillfully  handled,  and  its  capacity 
is  so  enormous,  that  the  disposition  of  its  product  is  the  most 
serious  problem.  Not  only  in  the  decreased  number  of  fur¬ 
naces  with  an  increasing  output,  but  in  the  successful  trial  of 
refractories  artificially  compounded  to  imitate  the  scoriae 
which  line  the  hearth  and  sides  of  a  furnace  after  its  cam¬ 
paign  does  the  fire-brick  business  suffer.  Also,  in  the  steel 
business,  fire  clay  is  being  displaced  to  some  extent  with  both 
silica,  lime  and  dolomite  refractories. 

The  clays  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory 
material  in  Ohio  are  of  two  classes— flint  clays,  of  very  high 
refractory  qualities  and  no  plasticity,  and  plastic  or  bond  clays, 
having  usually  only  moderate  fire-resisting  qualities,  with  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  incorporation  and  cohesion. 

Flint  clays  have  been  several  times  previously  referred  to 
as  being  a  “lusus  naturae,”  which  geologists  find  it  very  hard 
to  satisfactorily  explain.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  they 
are  frequently  pure  kaolins  in  chemical  constitution;  also,  some 
of  them  contain  a  large  quantity  of  silica  in  addition  to  that 
combined  with  the  alumina,  without  any  loss  of  their  non¬ 
plastic  characters,  and  examples  have  been  found  of  true 
flint  clays  of  very  impure  chemical  character  and  low  fire- 
resisting  power.  So  that  it  can  no  longer  be  contended  that 
anything  in  chemical  composition  is  responsible  for  the  main 
distinguishing  features  of  nonplasticity. 

Flint  clays  do  exist,  however,  which  form  in  various  degrees 
the  connecting  links  between  plastic  and  nonplastic  clays. 
Severe  physical  treatment,  grinding,  etc.,  will  develop  semi¬ 
plasticity  in  such.  But  those  who  use  the  best  flint  clays  nearly 


New  York  Harbor.  Painted  by  Tatler. 

uniformly  assert  that  no  amount  of  grinding  will  develop  any 
other  plasticity  than  any  nonplastic  mineral,  like  sandstone  or 
limestone,  would  show  with  similar  treatment.  The  influence 
of  weather,  while  it  causes  crumbling  and  subdivision  of  the 
clay  till  it  resembles  sharp  sand,  still  fails  to  produce  plas¬ 
ticity,  for  piles  of  clay  having  been  in  stock  for  several  years 
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do  not  show  any  softening,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  veins  of 
flint  clay,  having  been  exposed  for  unknown  periods,  is  still 
marked  by  a  sharp  and  gritty  detritus.  It  is  possible  that  fine 
grinding  of  the  clay,  followed  by  prolonged  exposure  to  air  and 
water,  would  effect  a  softening  of  the  structure,  for  the  subdi¬ 
vision  of  the  clay  in  grinding  exposes  surfaces  to  the  influence 
of  the  air  which  the  natural  cleavages  produced  by  air  slack¬ 
ing  would  never  do.  The  impalpably  fine  dust  of  flint  clays 
which  had  settled  out  of  the  air  of  a  grinding  room,  and  which 
ought  to  respond  to  such  treatment  if  fineness  of  division  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  case,  has  been  wet  up  with  water 
with  no  indication  of  plasticity.  The  following  table  of  anal¬ 
yses  indicates  the  range  of  composition  which  the  most  su¬ 
perior  flint  clays  of  the  State  exhibit: 
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No.  1.  Flint  clay  from  C.  E.  Holden,  Mineral  Point,  O., 
Lower  Kittanning  horizon,  used  for  high  grade  refractory  ma¬ 
terial;  sampled  in  1883.  Analysis  by  Lord. 

No.  2.  Same  clay,  finely  ground  and  averaged;  sampled 
1892.  Analysis  by  Orton. 

No.  3.  Flint  clay  from  Carter  county,  Ky.,  furnished  by 
Portsmouth  Fire  Brick  Co.  Analysis  by  Otto  Wuth. 

No.  4.  Same  clay,  sampled  and  analyzed  by  Kentucky  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey. 

No.  5.  Gaylord  clay,  Scioto  county,  O.,  from  Portsmouth 
Fire  Brick  Co.  By  Kremer  &  DeDeken. 

No.  0.  Eifert  clay,  Carter  county,  Ivy.,  from  Portsmouth 
Fire  Brick  Co.  By  Kremer  &  DeDeken. 

No.  7.  Tiplan  clay,  Carter  county,  Ivy.,  from  Portsmouth 
Fire  Brick  Co.  By  Kremer  &  DeDeken. 


No.  8.  Stone  City  flint  clay,  Stone  City,  Ky. 

No.  9.  Salineville  flint  clay,  Furnace  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Saliue- 
ville,  O. 

No.  10.  Mount  Savage  clay.  New  Jersey  Report. 

The  average  contents  of  fluxing  materials  is  only  1.54  per 
cent.,  and  the  oxygen  ratio  is  as  follows: 

Oxygen  in  acid,  1.36;  oxygen  in  base,  1. 

Oxygen  in  alumina,  51;  oxygen  in  flux,  1. 

Indicating  a  compound  between  a  proto-  and  sesqui-silicate, 
with  very  low  proportion  erf  fluxing  bases. 

In  the  silicates  of  most  of  the  metallic  bases,  the  greatest 
fusibility  is  attained  between  the  subsilicate  and  bisilicate 
ratio.  Instances  of  this  are  shown  in  the  composition  of 
glazes,  enamels  and  glass.  Also,  in  fiu-nace  slags,  which  are 
frequently  almost  exact  protosilicates.  But  in  the  case  of 
silica  and  alumina,  this  rule  does  not  hold  good.  A  mixture 
of  one  part  of  alumina  and  one  part  of  silica  is  infusible  in 
any  but  the  intensest  artificial  heat.  Kaolin,  which  is  the 
most  simple  natural  silicate  of  alumina,  is  infusible  below  the 
melting  point  of  platinum.  But  if  pure  silica  is  added  to  pure 
kaolin,  the  mixture  becomes  slightly  more  fusible  as  the  silica 
increases,  until  the  proportion  of  alumina  becomes  very  small, 
when  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture  begins  to  decrease  again 
and  to  approach  the  melting  point  of  pure  silica.  So  that  if 
we  had  pure  kaolin  and  pure  silica  for  materials  from  which 
to  manufacture  fire  bricks,  we  should  make  a  mistake  to  use 
any  silica  at  all.  But  with  other  metallic  oxides  the  behavior 
is  different.  The  more  silica  they  have  to  unite  with,  the 
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View  of  the  Capital  at  Washington.  Painted  by  Tatlar. 


more  infusible  the  mixture.  For  instance,  one  part  of  iron 
oxide  with  two  of  silica  makes  the  fluid  top  cinder  of  a  pud- 
dler’s  furnace — FeO,  2Si02.  But  FeO,  15Si02  would  become  a 
pasty  and  poorly  fused  mass  only  with  high  temperatures. 

So  it  often  happens  that  in  an  impure  fire  clay  the  addition 
of  sand  improves  the  quality  as  to  refractoriness,  because  it 
makes  more  infusible  silicates  of  the  iron,  lime  and  alkalies 
present,  without  materially  increasing  the  fusibility  of  the 
alumina  silicate — while  in  a  pure  clay  the  action  of  sand 
would  be  unfavorable  at  very  high  temperatures,  though  not 
noticeable  at  ordinary  heats  used  in  manufacturing  operations. 
For  this  reason  it  is  always  better  to  use  burnt  fire  clay  grog 
in  fire  brick  mixtures,  rather  than  sand. 

The  flint  clays  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  refractory  material 
mixtures.  If  they  were  plastic  enough  to  use  alone  they  would 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  best  quality  of  bricks.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  work  them  alone,  and  the  addition  of  a  plastic 
clay  is  necessary  to  make  the  material  strong  enough  to  hold 
together  for  handling  or  shipment. 

The  main  points  to  consider  in  selecting  a  plastic  clay  for 
purposes  of  bond  are,  first,  to  secure  the  necessary  plasticity 
which  will  enable  a  small  quantity  of  the  sticky  clay  to  incor¬ 
porate  and  cover  each  particle  of  the  flint  clay  with  an  ad¬ 
hering  and  cohesive  film,  and  second,  to  secure  at  the  same 
time  a  clay  of  as  high  fire  qualities  as  is  accessible.  Suitable 
clays  to  fill  these  two  qualifications  are  much  more  difficult  to 
find  than  the  flint  clays  which  compose  the  body  of  the  mixture. 
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Tlie  following  analyses  are  of  clays  which  are  actually  used 
in  this  capacity: 
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No.  1.  Ballou  lire  clay,  Muskingum  county,  0.  Analysis 


by  Lord. 

No.  2.  Island  siding  tire  clay,  Jefferson  county  Bolivar  clay. 
Analysis  by  Lord. 

No.  3.  Phelps  clay,  from  Hocking  county,  used  by  Wassail 

Fire  Clay  Co.  Analysis  by  McDowell. 

No.  4.  Hanging  Rock  tire  clay,  from  Kittanning  horizon, 

from  Portsmouth  Fire  Brick  Co. 

No.  5.  Oak  Hill  plastic  clay.  Partial  analysis  by  D.  O'Brien. 
No.  0.  Plastic  tire  clay  from  Gros  Almerode,  Germany. 
Analysis  by  Orton. 

The  last  analysis  is  of  a  very  high  grade  German  plastic 
clay,  imported  to  this  country  for  use  in  making  glass-pots.  It 
represents  what  is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  tine  tire  brick, 
but  the  analyses  preceding  it  illustrate  how  nearly  our  re¬ 
sources  till  the  want. 

The  average  analysis  of  these  clays  indicates  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition: 


Clay  base . 61.50 

Sand  . 32.00 

Fluxes  .  4.25 


With  an  oxygen  ratio  as  follows: 

Oxygen  in  acid,  2.60;  oxygen  in  base,  1. 
Oxygen  in  alumina,  10.3;  oxygen  in  flux,  1. 


This  clay  is  very  close  in  composition  to  the  average  yellow- 
ware  pottery  clays,  whose  ratio  is  2.57  : 1,  9:1;  is  less  than 
the  average  stoneware  pottery  clays,  whose  ratio  is  3:1, 
10:1;  and  is  more  refractory  and  generally  purer  than  the 
sewer  pipe  fire  clays,  whose  ratio  is  2.40  : 1,  7.70  : 1. 

The  importance  of  purity  in  the  clay  used  for  a  bond  in 
making  a  high-grade  fire  brick  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Its  effect  on  the  stability  of  the  brick  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
its  quantity  would  indicate,  for  it  serves  as  the  enveloping 
medium  or  matrix  in  which  the  particles  of  flint  clay  are 


buried.  Now,  if  the  action  of  heat  on  the  bond  causes  it  to  be¬ 
come  early  a  viscid  or  fluid  body  it  will  cause  an  easy  deforma¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  brick,  the  particles  of  good  clay  flowing  with 
it,  though  themselves  not  affected  by  the  heat.  Similarly,  a 
piece  of  clay,  when  dry,  holds  a  weight  easily,  but  when  slightly 
damp  begins  to  gradually  flow  out  from  under  the  pressure 
above. 

The  compounding  or  mixture  of  the  batch  for  the  various 
grades  of  fire  brick  depends  on  the  following  considerations: 

First— The  source  of  the  fire-resisting  properties  is  mainly 
in  the  flint  clay. 

Second— The  source  of  physical  strength  is  mainly  in  the 
plastic  clay. 

Third — The  shrinkage  of  the  flint  clay,  which  is  large,  must 
be  counteracted  by  previous  calcination  of  a  part  of  the  charge, 
and  by  the  selection  of  a  bond  clay  whose  shrinkage  is  small. 

Fourth — The  structure  of  the  brick,  while  it  should  be  free 
from  cracks  or  weakness,  should  be  open-grained  or  porous,  to 
admit  of  rapid  absorption  or  loss  of  heat,  for  all  tire  brick  are 
subjected  to  rapid  alternations  of  high  and  low  temperature. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  in  these  four  conditions  it  is  necessary 
to  choose  a  medium  course,  for  they  are  all  somewhat  inimical 
to  each  other,  and  in  satisfying  one  another  is  neglected.  Thus, 
the  fire  qualities  will  fluctuate  inversely  with  the  strength;  as 
one  goes  up  the  other  goes  down.  In  regard  to  structure,  while 
it  must  be  open  and  porous,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
initial  bond  shall  not  be  broken  in  drying  and  burning,  else 
the  brick  will  be  too  weak  for  handling  and  use. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  and  a  strong  tire  brick  from 
a  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  clays  both  having  high  shrinkage, 
for  in  burning  the  grains  of  one  shrink  away  from  the  grains 
of  the  other,  and  the  bond  is  destroyed.  But  if  the  flint  clay  is 
half  of  it  burnt  previously  to  mixing,  until  all  its  ordinary 
shrinkage  is  taken  out,  and  a  bond  clay  of  silicious  and  non¬ 
shrinking  character  be  used  to  cement  the  grains  together,  the 
whole  mass  will  then  only  be  weakened  by  the  shrinkage  of  that 
part  of  the  flint  clay  which  was  used  raw. 

Aside  from  chemical  reasons,  these  considerations  show 
why  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  a  high-grade  fire  brick  by  com¬ 
pounding  a  mixture  of  pure  ingredients  like  pure  white  silica 
or  quartz  and  pure  kaolin  or  china  clay.  This  has  been  tried 
by  scores  of  experimenters,  but  the  only  successful  attempts 
to  use  silica  for  making  a  tire  brick  are  where  clay  in  any 
form  is  discarded  as  a  bond  material  and  lime  or  some  other 
nonshrinking  flux  is  used  to  cement  the  grains  together. 

In  manufacturing  refractory  material  for  the  market  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  uniting  all  the  desired  qualifications  in  any  one 
product  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  fire-brick  makers  to 
sell  a  number  of  different  grades,  each  designed  to  fill  some 
certain  sphere.  Thus,  a  brick  designed  to  endure  a  very  high 
heat  need  not  possess  at  the  same  time  very  great  strength; 
in  fact,  if  it  has  strength  enough  to  endure  the  handling,  ship¬ 
ment  and  the  laying,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for  it  cannot 
be  subjected  to  severe  abrasion  of  stock  or  tools  when  at  a 
high  heat,  for  both  stock  and  tools,  being  equally  heated,  are 
too  soft  to  abrade  it.  Its  main  source  of  destruction  is,  there¬ 
fore,  its  own  fusibility,  its  solution  by  scorifying  slags  or  its 
cracking  by  heating  and  cooling  too  often.  Also,  a  brick  de¬ 
signed  for  enduring  moderate  heats,  and  friction  also,  must  be 
made  much  more  largely  of  tough  and  plastic  clay. 

The  varieties  produced  by  the  fire-brick  makers  are  legion. 
Each  one  has  its  customers,  who  have  found  something  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  in  the  exact  combination  of  qualities  presented. 
The  principal  varieties  sold  everywhere,  however,  are: 

First — A  No.  1  refractory  brick,  whose  mixture  is  as  largely 
flint  clay  and  as  little  plastic  as  is  feasible;  45  per  cent,  raw 
flint,  45  per  cent,  calcined  flint  and  10  per  cent,  bond  is  a 
common  proportion. 

Second— A  No.  2  refractory  brick,  composed  of  about  50  per 
cent,  of  calcined  and  raw  flint  clays  and  50  per  cent,  plastic. 
This  brick  will  stand  a  fair  heat  and  a  good  deal  of  friction, 
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and  is  suitable  for  in-walls  of  blast  furnaces,  lire  boxes  of 
boilers,  etc. 

Third — A  mill  brick,  usually  composed  of  a  plastic  tire  clay, 
without  any  flint  clays  being  used.  They  are  very  tough,  and 
will  stand  the  heat  of  a  puddling  furnace,  but  are  corroded 
and  melted  away  at.  a  regular  speed  by  the  slags  which  touch 
them.  A  better  brick  is  melted  at  the  same  speed  under  sim¬ 
ilar  circumstances. 


Written  for  the  CGAY-WORKER. 

CELTIC,  ORIENTAL  AND  AMERICAN  MOUND- BUILDER 
DESIGNS  ON  CLAY  COMPARED. 

The  American  Indian  of  the  Plains  the  First  Artist  to  Sketch 
an  Animal  in  Hovement  Correctly. 

HINTS  FOR  ALTAR  PAINTERS  AND  CLAY  MODELERS. 


These  mixtures  or  their  equivalents  are  represented  in  the 
outputs  of  most  of  the  fire-brick  works  of  the  country.  Special 
mixtures  between  these  in  quality  are  very  common.  For  the 
refractories  for  steel  works,  such  as  crucibles,  nozzles,  stoppers 
and  tuyeres,  the  addition  of  plumbago  is  common,  as  carbon, 
when  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  is  a  splendid  refractory 
material.  Heat  alone  is  powerless  to  affect  it,  and  when 
mixed  with  clay  it  greatly  retards  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  latter  is  attacked  by  the  molten  metal. 

Also,  carbon  is  now  being  used  as  a  refractory  for  the 
hearth  and  crucibles  of  blast  furnaces.  The  mixture  is  ground 
coke,  tar  and  clay.  The  product  has  not  passed  the  tentative 
or  experimental  stage,  but  has  given  good  results  in  the  few 
instances  where  used.  The  Ohio  manufacturers  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  at  least  one  factory  ready  to  take  orders  for  the 
new  brick. 

The  preparation  of  the  clays  used  in  fire-brick  making,  be¬ 
fore  their  mixture  and  grinding,  is  of  three  kinds:  First, 
weathering;  second,  calcination;  third,  washing. 

The  effect  of  weathering  on  flint  clays  is  confined  to  its 
mechanical  action  in  crumbling  the  clay  fine  and  assisting  its 
grinding  in  the  pan  by  this  means.  Its  usual  inability  to  ab¬ 
sorb  water,  and  therefore  to  be  softened  or  affected  by  it.  has 
been  previously  discussed.  Many  fire-brick  makers,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  keep  on  hand  large  stock  piles  of  flint  clays  which 
they  say  are  weathering.  They  do  not  all  believe  in  any  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  though  some  do  so  think.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  grinding  cannot  be  denied,  however. 

The  calcination  is  effected  oftenest  in  rude  kilns  or  piles, 
like  native  iron  ores.  Some  makers  use  an  open-top  clamp, 
which  is  filled  with  clay  mixed  with  coal  slack,  and  allowed 
merely  to  burn  itself  out  when  lit.  Others  use  a  regular  kiln, 
fired  as  any  other  kiln  would  be,  which  is,  of  course,  preferable, 
but  somewhat  more  expensive.  The  danger  of  using  coal  and 
clay  together  is  the  sudden  heating  and  consequent  loss  by 
bloating  of  the  clay. 

The  washing  of  the  flint  clays  is  intended  to  remove  soil, 
common  clay  or  ashes  from  the  surface  of  the  lumps.  Clay 
brought  in  from  open-air  diggings  or  benchings  is  always  dirty. 
That  mined  under  cover  ought  to  be  clean.  Washing  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  revolving  cylinders,  by  revolving  logs  or  crude  pug 
mills,  or  merely  by  drenching  with  a  hose.  The  soft  clays  are 
never  washed  or  calcined.  They  are  frequently  weathered 
with  great  profit,  as  they  become  more  tough,  plastic,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  more  pure  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  rain. 
Sulphates  of  iron,  lime  or  magnesia  and  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  are  all  soluble,  and  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  rain 
if  proper  drainage  is  provided.  The  iron  compounds  other  than 
the  sulphur  compounds  are  not  affected,  and  the  alkalies, 
mostly  existing  as  insoluble  silicates,  are  also  not  affected. 
This  point  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  washing  of 
pottery  clays,  with  analysis  before  and  after. 

The  process  of  preparation  of  the  clays  for  manufacture  is 
accomplished  by  one  of  three  plans:  First,  the  wet  pan;  second, 
the  dry  pan  and  pug  mill;  third,  the  dry  pan  and  wet  pan. 

The  wet  pan  is  the  characteristic  tool  of  the  fire-brick 
maker.  Most  of  the  fire  bricks  of  the  State  are  made  by  its 
use.  Its  action  is  greatly  improved  by  preliminary  dry  grinding 
and  screening  of  the  mixture,  so  that  a  positive  limit  of  size  is 
attainable.  The  use  of  dry  pan  and  pug  mill  as  a  means  of 
tempering  is  unsuited  for  the  production  of  anything  better 
than  a  mill  brick,  or  No.  3  grade,  where  the  clays  are  already 
naturally  plastic. 

Whether  the  clay  is  previously  ground  or  not,  the  use  of  a 
wet  pan  is  essential  to  good  fire  brick.  The  grinding  should  be 
very  thorough,  the  water  being  added  in  successive  portions 
as  the  free  surfaces  exposed  absorb  it.  The  soft  clays  become 
speedily  reduced  to  a  plastic  pulp,  which  incorporates  the 
particles  of  Hint  and  calcine  as  they  pass  under  the  wheels 
and  are  crushed.  The  wheels  used  are  usually  very  broad 
tread,  twelve  to  sixteen  inches,  and  smaller  in  diameter  than 
those  used  in  tempering  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe.  The 
grinding  occupies  from  five  to  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  mixture. 


DMIRABLE  as  are  the  sculptured  produc¬ 
tions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  exqi  site 
as  are  the  ornamental  designs  of  II  rcu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  it  must  be  •<  limi¬ 
ted  that  there  is  an  element  in  t'  •  art¬ 
istic  productions  of  “ruder  tribes”  which 
is  wanting  in  the  works  of  more  highly 
cultivated  people,  among  whom  the 
power  of  representing  the  human  form, 
either  by  the  chisel  or  the  pencil,  or  of 
depicting  human  events,  is  necessarily 
the  result  of  careful  study  and  of  a 
highly  artificial  state  of  society.  This  element  consists  in  the 
excessive  elaboration  of  ornamental  details,  often  exceedingly 
minute,  but  nevertheless  frequently  so  arranged  as  to  afford 


specimens  of  Moorish,  Arabian  and  Indian  Art. 

fine,  broad  effects  in  a  manner  which  might  scarcely  be  sup¬ 
posed  possible,  and  which  often  seem  to  be  the  result  of  acci¬ 
dent  rather  than  of  design.  India  and  China,  in  the  East,  and 
elaborate  productions  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  are  instances 
of  this  power  of  producing  excellent  effects  from  minute  but 
well-arranged  details.  Thus  the  learned  reproducer  of  the 
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preat  Celtic  work,  the  Book  of  Kels,  introduces  his  great  work: 
“Greatly  privileged  as  I  am  through  the  courtesy  of  dear 
friends  to  visit  and  have  the  colored  reproductions  of  early 
European  art  before  me,  notably  that  period  from  the  earliest 
visitation  of  Roman  troops  and  missionaries  into  northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  England  and  Ireland,  until  conquered  by  their  Norman 
masters— reproductions  from  the  monasteries  and  libraries  of 
Durham  and  Dublin,  Rouen  and  Tours,  Oxford  and  Stockholm, 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Vatican  M.  S.”  Interesting  as  all  these 
sources  of  learning  are  to  the  lover  of  Celtic  art,  they  are  for 
the  art  student,  not  the  art  amateur;  yet  they  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  theory. 

Among  all  the  beautiful  things  contributed  by  the  General 
Government  in  its  building  on  the  grounds  in  the  World’s  Fair, 
in  Chicago,  none  seemed  to  interest  more  generally  than  its 
ethnological  and  Indian  collection.  A  good,  healthy  sign  it  was 
that  the  public  are  still  more  interested  in  “the  Wild  West” 
than  in  “fossils.”  Coral,  it  is  true,  has  a  charm,  but  life  in  it 
is  extinct  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  teeming  with  life  and  vitality. 
But  in  that  collection  there  was  one  case  always  surrounded  by 
all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old,  partly  native,  largely  foreign, 
and  always  bohemian.  German  wit  may  be  slow,  but  it  gets 
there.  When  Gustave  Dore’s  great  vase  started  to  the  Mid¬ 
winter  Fair  from  Chicago  the  Fliegende  Blatter  said  it  was  to 
continue  its  role  in  still  another  exhibition  of  a  gathering  place 
for  lovers  and  lost  children.  The  showcase  I  allude  to  was  its 
rival  in  Chicago;  or  possibly  the  card  inside  was  the  attraction? 
—not  very  explanatory,  so  every  one  had  to  have  it  explained 
to  them,  the  United  States  being  polite  to  its  European  guests. 
The  card  said  simply,  “The  First  American  Artist,”  the  figure 
consisting  of  a  horse  Indian  from  the  plains  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  painting  a  horse  on  a  buffalo  hide.  The  movement  of 
the  horse  was  like  Remington  draws  them  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  to-day— not  like  the  wonderful  things  the  American 
tourists  are  shown  this  summer  in  Europe  on  canvas  in  the 
galleries  or  in  the  public  squares  in  stone,  good  enough,  possibly, 
to  support  the  departed  men-killers  who  bestride  them  (“any¬ 
thing  is  good  enough  for  some  people”),  but  by  no  horse  possi¬ 
bility  able  to  bear  their  burthen,  or  stand  up  alone  even,  were 
they  in  the  flesh!  Every  European  city  is  full  of  this  sort  of 
thing  on  four  legs.  When  we  have  learned  to  study  the 
Altogether  on  two,  we  may  possibly  find  out  some  things  equally 
absurd,  like  importing  models  or  making  men  out  of  women. 

The  European  idea  of  animal  locomotion  was  in  all  their 
schools  wrong,  until  the  American  photographer  proved  it  to 
them  in  a  training  stable  in  California.  But  the  American 
Indian,  with  ideas  of  his  own  within  him,  knew  how  his  pony 
and  the  buffalo  moved,  and  sketched  them  on  the  buffalo  hide 
accordingly,  not  having  yet  heard  of  European  art  schools,  the 
Norsemen  or  C.  Columbus.  C’est  si  drole,  pourtant  c’est  comme 
ca,  messieurs  et  mesdames! 

1  know  no  wider  and  richer  field  for  the  student  of  American 
ceramics  for  years  to  come  than  that  which  I  will  outline. 
There  are  few  books  existing  on  the  subject,  and  no  schools. 
Neither  had  the  horse  Indian  any,  yet  from  the  pyramids  to 
the  time  the  Spaniards,  who  brought  the  horses  to  this  conti¬ 
nent,  all  the  artists  of  the  world  (including  Rosa  Bonheur  up 
to  date)  had  all  drawn  them  wrong  when  in  movement.  So 
there  is  hope  still  for  the  native  perceptive  faculty  of  this 
continent. 

Who  knows  but  a  school  of  American  altarbildermaler  may 
arise  who  will  give  us  Angels,  Loves  and  Diavolos  with  wings 
suitable  in  size  and  put  on  right  for  flying  purposes— but  I  am 
getting  onto  holy  ground  with  my  shoes  on!  This  might  be  a 
subject  for  the  editor  of  “Pigeon  Flying,”  of  Philadelphia,  to 
discuss.  He  is  a  good  man  in  a  saintly  and  art  atmosphere. 

In  connection  with  this  study  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Celtic  artists  of  Ireland  certainly  could  not  have  had  the 
Roman  tile  and  pavements  in  their  minds  for  models,  since  no 
remains  exist  in  Ireland,  where  the  Romans  never  set  foot. 
Neither  did  the  Norsemen  visit  those  islands  until  their  native 


art  was  fully  developed.  Whether  or  no  they  influenced  the 
prehistoric  American  is  for  you  to  judge.  The  Runic  carved 
stones  came  later — that  is,  those  found  in  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain— and  are  the  work  of  “students,”  not  the  “masters.” 
Scandinavia  being  Christianized  from  the  South,  the  mother 
church  of  Denmark  at  Roeskilde,  of  the  eleventh  century,  being 
erected  by  Bishop  William,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Sweden,  at  Lund,  was  also  founded  by  Englishmen 
in  the  eleventh  century,  a  date  at  which  purely  uncontaminated 
Celtic  art  had  already  reached  recorded  notice. 

This  much  we  do  know  on  this  subject:  that  at  the  time  of 
the  French  domination  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  Algonquin  race 
had  possession  of  what  is  now  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States,  while  the 
Huron  Iroquois  possessed  the  country  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Albemarle  Sound.  But  five  years  after  Quebec  is  founded 
another  race  is  discovered  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  shores  of  a 
lake  connecting  with  Lake  Huron,  as  coming  from  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  bitterly  opposed  in  their  march  by  the  Algonquin 
people.  As  you  see,  when  coming  down  to  written  history,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Pei’e  Marquette  and  the  maps  of  the 
early  fathers  locating  the  “Mascoutens”  near  Milwaukee.  They 
seem  to  have  been  the  advance  guard  of  a  people  coming  like 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  would  to  meet  the  element  from 
Europe,  as  in  our  day.  History  repeating  itself  in  this  “solid 
Wild  West”  demand,  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  lakes, 
for  “deep-water  way  to  the  sea,”  opposed  as  it  is  now  by  the 
Eastern  railroad  magnates  and  their  press.  Then  it  was  a 
movement  either  “round  the  lakes  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence,”, 
and  so  history  may  repeat  itself  in  1900  and  American  politics. 

Meanwhile  we  can  keep  cool  and  study  ceramics  in  1895. 
Procure  copies  of  “Ancient  Pottery  and  Porcelain,”  by  Birch; 
Longfellow’s  “Skeleton  in  Armor,”  the  illustrated  copy,  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1877,  to  begin  with. 
If  it  is  not  a  technical  work,  it  is  good  reading,  surely.  Look 
as  closely  as  you  can  at  the  spirit  of  the  illustrations.  Go  to 
the  different  museums  nearest  to  or  private  collections  which 
are  accessible  to  you,  and  see  if  you  can  think  otherwise  but 
that  Europe  and  Asia  have  met  right  here  at  the  headwaters 
of  these  great  fresh-water  lakes — the  oncoming  Asiatic  hordes 
driven  backwards  until  their  appointed  time,  as  it  has  been  on 
this  continent,  as  it  has  been  in  Spain,  or  as  it  has  been  lately 
on  the  Pacific  by  Russian  diplomats  and  their  allies  in  Pekin 
and  Paris. 

I  have  had  photographed  a  page  of  an  open  book  from  the 
“Vaderaeeum  des  Ornament  Zeichneurs.”  It  contains  1,210  mo¬ 
tives  for  original  designing,  is  published  in  Leipzig,  and  costs 
you  but  $1.25— five  marks.  This  page  gives  you  Moorish, 
Arabian  and  Indian  art.  The  border  is  pure  Celtic,  and,  like  an 
open  book,  the  story  of  the  past  is  before  you. 

To  which  race  the  Mound  Builders  belonged  may  be  judged 
by  the  designs  they  have  left  us.  Whether  Oriental  or  Celtic, 
the  imperishable  story,  written  in  the  clay,  is  left  for  you  to 
judge.  Promising  you  next  month  a  photograph  of  an  article 
found  in  Old  Virginia,  which  has  puzzled  the  savants,  and 
which  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  publicly  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


KEEP  ON  AFISH1N’. 


Suppose  the  fish  don’t  bite  at  fust, 

What  be  yew  goin’  tur  dew? 

Chuck  down  yewr  pole,  throw  out  yewr  bait, 
An’  say  yewr  fishin’s  threw? 

Uv  course  yew  hain’t;  yewr  goin’  tur  fish, 

An’  fish  an’  fish  an’  wait 

Until  yew’ve  ketched  yewr  basket  full, 

An’  used  up  all  yewr  bait. 

Suppose  success  don’t  come  at  fust, 

What  be  yew  goin’  tur  dew? 

Throw  up  the  sponge  an’  kick  yewrself, 

An’  go  tur  feelin’  blew? 

Uv  course  yew  hain’t;  yewr  goin’  tur  fish, 
An’  bait  an’  bait  again; 

Bimeby  success  will  bite  yewr  hook, 

An’  yew  will  pull  him  in. 


—Ex. 
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Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

SET  UP  YOUR  TARGET. 


BY  R.  B.  MORRISON. 


IJITE  A  CONTROVERSY  has  arisen 
among  us  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  “up-draft”  and  “down-draft”  sys¬ 
tems  of  burning.  Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  wise  and  otherwise,  on  the  subject, 
and  much  valuable  ammunition  wasted, 
while  some  shots  hit  the  mark.  I  think, 
however,  before  much  valuable  time  is  consumed  by  our  clay¬ 
working  scribes,  we  ought  to  have  a  definite  understanding  of 
what  we  are  “firing  at.”  It  seems  to  me  it  is  folly  to  discuss 
the  general  subject  of  up-draft  and  down-draft  unless  we  state 
for  what  purpose  they  are  to  be  used— what  is  the  product  we 
desire  to  burn  in  them.  About  the  only  point,  perhaps,  that  is 
well  understood  is  that  clay  is  the  product  to  be  burned,  but 
the  particular  kind  of  clay  or  the  kind  of  ware  to  be  burned  is 
not  mentioned.  If  we  write  simply  to  exhibit  to  the  claywork- 
ers  of  our  country  our  vast  knowledge  of  combustion  of  fuel, 
generation  and  distribution  of  heat,  then  these  general  propo¬ 
sitions  are  right  and  proper.  If,  however,  our  object  is  to 
benefit  practical  clayworkers,  then  we  should  be  explicit  and 
let  them  know  where  the  target  is  located.  Then  they  will  bo 
able  to  judge  how  the  score  stands.  A  physician  that  would 
write  an  article  on  medicine  and  declare  that  quinine  was 
much  better  than  calomel  for  the  sick  man,  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  his  ailment,  would  at  once  be  set  down  as 
a  quack,  and  a  quack  he  would  be.  When  a  writer  on  clay¬ 
working  simply  argues  that  an  up-draft  is  better  than  a  down- 
draft,  or  vice  versa,  without  stating  distinctly  the  kind  of  ware 
to  be  burned  in  the  same,  places  himself  in  the  same  position 
as  the  medical  writer  referred  to  above. 

While  it  is  understood  that  the  Clay-Worker  does  not  make 
a  specialty  of  every  kind  of  clay  ware  that  is  manufactured, 
yet  it  does  especially  look  after  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  of  bricks — soft  mud  bricks,  plastic  bricks,  dry  press 
bricks,  repressed,  plain  and  ornamental  bricks,  vitrified  paving 
bricks,  glazed  and  enameled  bricks,  and  terra  cotta,  and  has 
somewhat  to  say  about  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tiles. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  practical  man  could  advocate  the  use  of 
up-draft  kilns  for  all  these  varied  products,  or  would  another 
attempt  to  argue  that  dawn-draft  was  the  best  process  of 
burning  for  any  and  all  these  wares?  I  cannot  think  so.  And 
yet  should  we  advocate  the  indiscriminate  use  of  either  process 
we  might  work  an  injury  to  some  of  our  brother  craftsmen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  skillful  brickmaker  who  claims  that 
either  of  these  processes  has  all  the  good  points  and  the  other 
lacks  all  is  blinded  by  prejudice  or  has  misjudged  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  Many  years’  observation,  history  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  have  taught  me  to  believe  that  no  one  process 
of  preparing  clay  combines  all  the  excellencies  and  makes  it 
best  for  all  clays;  that  no  machine  yet  constructed  is  better 
adapted  to  all  clays  than  any  or  all  other  machines;  that  no 
dryer  has  yet  been  placed  upon  the  market  that  will  dry  any 
kind  of  clay  better  than  any  other  dryer;  neither  do  I  believe 
any  special  process  of  burning  bricks  is  better  for  all  purposes 
than  any  or  all  other  processes,  and  the  wise  brickmaker  will 
always  adopt  the  process  of  manufacture  best  suited  to  his  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  kind  of  ware  he  manufactures. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  might  offer  I  say  to  my  con¬ 
temporaries,  with  kindest  feelings  of  regard  for  their  recog¬ 
nized  abilities  and  appreciation  for  their  valuable  services  to 
the  craft  in  the  past,  don’t  fire  at  random  just  to  tickle  our 
ears  with  the  music  of  the  explosions,  but  set  up  a  target  in 
plain  view  of  your  readers;  then  they  can  judge  intelligently 
and  justly  just  how  near  you  come  to  the  “bull’s-eye.”  Don’t 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  quinine  and  calomel  without 


stating  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  be  treated.  In  discussing 
up-draft  and  down-draft  we  must  take  into  consideration  all 
the  rights  of  both.  Advocates  of  down-draft  kilns  claim  that 
the  crown  or  permanent  top  is  a  great  advantage;  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  waste  of  heat  and  protects  the  top  courses  of  brick  from 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  atmosphere  all  of  which  is  true 
and  cannot  be  controverted.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  an  up-draft  kiln  can,  and  in  many  cases  does,  have  a  per¬ 
manent  top  or  crown,  which  imparts  to  it  every  advantage 
which  a  permanent  top  gives  to  a  down-draft,  mentioned  above. 
Hence  crowns  or  permanent  tops  cannot  be  offered  as  for  one 
and  against  the  other.  Again,  writers  who  favor  down-draft 
kilns  refer  to  open  up-draft  kilns  as  though  lliey  were  now  just 
as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago — that  is,  an  open  top,  per¬ 
haps  covered  with  brickbats,  where  heat  escapes  almost  as  fast 
as  it  is  generated,  where  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  arches  of  the 
kiln  and  cold  air  enters  with  it,  an  unwelcome  intruder,  and 
combustion  takes  place  among  the  bricks;  the  arches  melted 
with  sudden  and  intense  heat  at  one  period,  at  another  cracked 
and  broken  by  being  exposed  to  volumes  of  cool  air.  Where 


RUFUS  <J.  BURTON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  and  Contracting  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

modern  up-draft  kilns  are  used  the  top,  if  not  permanent,  is 
paved  with  smooth,  hard  bricks,  laid  so  as  to  form  close  cover, 
one  that  can  be  opened  to  make  free  draft  while  watersmok¬ 
ing  and  tight  when  settling  kiln.  Heat  is*  generated  in  ovens 
for  that  purpose  outside  of  permanent  walls,  and  only  flame  and 
heat  enter  the  kiln  through  fire  passages  in  the  walls  connect¬ 
ing  furnaces  with  kiln  proper.  By  this  means  the  arches  of  the 
kiln  are  supplied  with  heat  constant  in  volume  and  practically 
uniform  in  degree,  so  that  arch  bricks  are  not  melted  and 
broken  as  in  the  old  process.  This  is  not  a  description  of  any 
special  kiln,  but  the  principles  involved  in  all  modern  up-draft 
furnace  kilns.  Just  here  I  am  reminded  that  a  distinguished 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Clay- Worker  argued  that  a 
rectangular  furnace,  with  horizontal  grates,  was  one  of  three 
devices  for  generating  heat,  and  the  poorest  of  the  three.  One 
of  the  others  was  the  narrow  incline  grates,  extending  into  the 
wall  of  the  kiln;  the  third,  and  in  his  opinion  the  best,  was  the 
double  arch.  Fuel  is  thrown  into  the  upper  opening,  and  clink¬ 
ers  and  ashes  removed  through  lower  opening,  and  air  for  com- 
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bustion  admitted  through  it.  With  due  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer,  I  am  compelled  by  practical  experience 
with  the  three  methods  mentioned  to  say  that  in  my  humble 
opinion  the  gentleman  got  the  bottom  rail  on  top.  In  another 
article  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  my  friend, 
who  has  written  so  many  good  and  true  things  for  our  benefit, 
and  will  discuss  further  the  ups  and  downs  of  brick  burning. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Ohio’s  School  for  Clay  workers— The  Pioneer  Class  flakes  a 
Brave  Start — Bright  Prospects  for  the  Coming 
Brickmaker. 


Prof.  Eoward  Orton,  Jr. 


"CLAY- WORKER”  has  been  so  ar¬ 
dent  an  advocate  of  education  for 
clayworkers  during  the  eighteen 
months  past,  in  which  the  matter 
has  been  receiving  unusual  attention, 
that  there  may  seem  no  excuse  for 
asking  further  room  in  its  columns 
in  support  of  the  subject.  However, 
what  we  have  had  to  say  in  the  past 
has  been  largely  devoted  towards 
showing  the  great  need  of  such  work 
being  done,  from  every  point  of  view. 
On  this  point  great  unanimity  has 
prevailed.  It  gives  one  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  able  on  this  occasion  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  from  a  different 
standpoint.  It  is  now  possible  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  has  been  accomplished 
so  far,  and  in  the  light  of  these  facts 
to  draw  our  own  inferences. 

There  have  been  many  quiet  skep¬ 
tics  and  not  a  few  who  have  found 
their  way  into  print  who,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  the  need  of  more  scientific  knowledge  among  claywork¬ 
ers.  have  seen  no  way  of  obtaining  such  help  as  they  need  through 
schools.  To  most  of  these  persons  the  term  technical  school 
and  trade  school  would  seem  practically  synonymous,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  undertaking  for  any  one  school  to  attempt  to 
teach  the  technique  of  all  branches  of  the  fictile  art  has  so 
impressed  them  that  they  have  come  to  believe  it  an  impossi¬ 
ble  or  at  least  impracticable  scheme.  I  have  had  many  letters 
from  such  persons,  who,  while  wishing  me  success  with  one 
breath,  shake  their  heads  dismally  and  prophesy  failure  with 
the  next.  The  trouble  with  these  people  is  that  they  confound 
two  different  things.  The  trade  school,  under  this  or  other 
title's,  is  a  good  tiling  and  a  growing  method  of  progress,  and 
we  will  many  of  us  live  to  see  its  still  greater  importance  in 
this  country.  But  a  trade  school  exists  for  one  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  to  teach  to  its  pupils  the  thorough  manual  and 
mental  execution  of  that  particular  art  which  it  may  be  de¬ 
veloping.  All  trades  require  skillful  hands  and  active  brains, 
and  all  trade  schools  must  cultivate  to  some  extent  at  least 
the  judgment  and  reasoning  power  of  the  pupils.  But  no 
effort  is  made  to  make  these  things  the  first,  or  to  teach  them 
at  all,  except  as  they  are  an  inherent  factor  of  the  work  ao 
carried  on.  For  instance,  a  plumber  is  a  skillful  artisan,  and 
the  achievements  of  a  good  plumber  are  worthy  of  admiration 
and  respect  from  us  all.  But  because  one  had  been  well 
trained  as  a  plumber  at  a  trade  school  it  would  hardly  be  safe 
to  trust  him  with  parallel  work  of  another  trade.  Why  not? 
Because  lie  has  learned  to  do  certain  specific  things,  and  to  do 
them  well,  but  has  not  learned  their  laws,  only  as  incidents  of 
the  trade.  But  he  who  has  been  educated,  instead  of  trained, 
has  learned  first  the  reasons  and  the  laws  of  his  business, 
and  then  seeks  to  apply  these  in  mastering  the  practical  de¬ 
tails.  ff  we  had  trade  schools  in  clay  working  we  would  have 


to  have  a  different  one  for  each  branch  of  the  industry,  but 
one  technical  course  of  instruction  will  easily  cover  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  all  clayworking  rests. 

Such  a  course  of  instruction  we  are  endeavoring  to  create 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.  As  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  have  had  former  opportunities  to  read  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  establishment  of  the  course,  no  further  attention 
need  be  devoted  to  that  now.  The  opening  of  the  school  year 
in  September,  18!)4,  saw  eleven  students  enrolled  in  the  new 
department.  Of  these,  seven  came  through  the  year’s  labors 
with  success,  and  four  fell  by  the  wayside.  Rather  a  large 
mortality,  you  say?  Well,  boys  are  boys,  whether  they  are 
studying  ceramics  or  Greek,  and  even  a  clay  worker’s  son  may 
be  lazy  and  careless  and  without  ambition.  Of  course,  these 
traits  are  not  hereditary.  But  to  those  who  worked  their  way 
through  much  credit  belongs.  They  came  here  with  all  kinds 
of  ideas  of  the  new  study  in  which  they  were  to  engage. 
They  found  nothing  tangible  to  indicate  a  clayworkers’  school 
when  they  arrived  here,  as  no  laboratory  or  machinery  was  at 
that  time  installed.  But  they  accepted  the  tasks  laid  before 
them,  and  went  at  them  with  a  will.  Before  long  their  cour¬ 
age  was  revived  by  daily  receipts  of  machinery  and  supplies, 
and  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  kept  up  by  the  gradu¬ 
ally  unfolding  scene  of  their  next  year’s  labors.  And  now, 

« 

after  a  busy  year’s  preparation,  they  are  ready  to  begin  on 
the  special  field  of  their  life  work. 

This  first  year  of  the  department’s  work,  aside  from  at¬ 
tending  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  the  laboratory  and  mechanical  outfit.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  rooms  occupied  is  given  herewith  as  an  aid 
to  those  who  are  interested  to  post  themselves  in  oiu’  equip¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  is  divided  into  separate 
rooms,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  maximum  number  of 
students  may  be  kept  at  work  by  rotating  their  periods  in  each 
part.  The  mere  construction  of  the  laboratory,  even  with  the 
small  amount  of  money  and  labor  available,  however,  is  the 
smaller  part  of  the  year’s  work.  Every  clayworker  knows 
that  every  change  in  machinery  or  process  means  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  change,  but  the  cost  of  learning  how  to  handle 
and  use  it  when  once  installed.  This  is  generally  the  heaviest 


Okton  Hall,,  Looking  Southwest. 

part  of  the  bill.  No  one  can  take  a  machine  or  a  kiln,  or  any 
other  complicated  device,  and  operate  it  with  precision  until 
he  knows  it  thoroughly.  Every  peculiarity,  every  tendency  to 
error,  every  weak  point  must  be  understood  and  studied.  Such 
has  been  the  bulk  of  the  labor  of  the  department  the  last  six 
months.  Our  kilns  had  to  be  built  and  tested,  muffles,  retorts, 
saggers,  crucibles,  tiles  and  bricks  had  to  be  made  so  as  to 
perform  as  wide  a  range  of  work  as  possible  in  the  smallest 
compass.  Besides  this,  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
has  been  undertaken  and  performed. 


THE  PIONEER  CLASS  (1894-1896)  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYWORKERS  OHIOHSTATE  -.UNIVERSITY. 


J.  W.  Wolfley,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
E.  J.  Jones,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


D.  C.  Thomas,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  E.  Gorton,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  Shenkel,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Carl  Giessen,  Canton,  Ohio. 

E.  F.  Braddock,  Richfield,  Ohio. 
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In  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  seems  fair  ground  for 
some  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made.  Our  pupils  have 
shown  their  metal  caliber  and  responded  to  the  demands;  the  plant 
has  been  built  and  operated,  and  a  beginning  made  on  the 
work  which  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  in  a  most  healthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  condition,  and  abounds  in  a  vitality  which  it  has  never 
before  experienced.  The  year  past  witnessed  a  number  of 
most  important  events.  Three  new  departments  were  added, 
one  in  dairy  work,  one  in  elocution,  and  the  clayworkers’ 
course.  Besides  this,  it  received  its  first  substantial  donations 
from  the  outside  public  in  the  shape  of  handsome  additions 
to  its  library,  and  a  fine  observatory  with  twelve-inch  telescope 
and  best  modern  equipment  to  correspond.  Under  the  impetus 
of  these  favorable  events,  and  urged  and  assisted  by  its  new 
head,  President  Canfield,  all  its  friends  look  forward  to  a 
most  rapid  and  solid  growth. 

That  it  will  soon  have  competitors  in  its  now  unique  spe¬ 
cialty  of  clayworking  is  certain.  Already  Illinois  has  made  a 
vigorous,  though  unsuccessful,  effort  to  follow  our  lead.  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  a  formidable  committee  of  her  best 
people  to  lay  siege  to  the  Legislature  next  winter.  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ontario,  Canada,  are  all  making  inquiries 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

SHRINKAGE  OF  PLASTIC  CLAYS. 


—Due  to  Partial  Fusion  and  Solidification.— 

N  MY  PREVIOUS  articles  I  have  attempted 
to  show  how  plastic  clay  shrinks:  First,  as 
a  result  of  the  expulsion  of  moisture,  and, 
secondly,  as  incidental  to  the  loss  of  water 
of  constitution. 

It  is  evident  from  experiment  that,  as 
these  changes  take  place  in  the  original 
state  of  the  clay,  its  cubical  contents  never 
cease  to  diminish  till  we  have  reached  its 
total  shrinkage.  Another  fact  seems  to  be 
equally  true  in  either  case,  viz.;  that  the 
phenomena  are  attributable  to  the  loss  of 
a  volatile  substance,  in  one  instance  only 
mechanically  mixed  and  in  the  second 
chemically  combined  with  the  clay. 

If  you  will  recall  the  temperature  which  is  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  “moisture”  and  “water  shrinkage”  of  clay— 
a  dull  red  heat— your  past  experience,  no  doubt,  will  aid  you 


in  this  line.  The  more  the  merrier!  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  every  State  shall  have  its  clay  workers’  laboratories  as  much 
as  it  has  its  agricultural  Experiment  Station,  or  its  mining  bureau. 
But,  after  all,  it  rests  wfith  the  clayworkers  themselves  to  secure 
these  inestimable  benefits.  They  alone  can  move  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  goal.  If  they  showT  that  they  appreciate  their 
needs  and  are  ready  to  make  use  of  every  means  of  help  that  is 
offered,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  anything  but  steady  prog¬ 
ress  upwards.  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR. 


It  never  pays  to  fret  and  growl 
When  fortune  seems  our  foe; 

The  better  bred  will  push  ahead 
And  strike  the  braver  blow\ 

For  luck  is  work, 

And  those  who  shirk 
Should  not _lament  their  doom, 
But  yield  the  play, 

And  clear  the  way, 

That  better  men  have  room. 


in  realizing  that  the  clay  in  this  case  passes  from  a  soft  plastic 
state  to  a  hard,  stone-like  mass.  I  must  ask  my  readers  to 
observe  that,  in  treating  clay  for  “Shrinkage  Due  to  Partial 
Fusion,”  the  tendency  is  for  its  stony  nature  to  be  slightly 
modified  and  softened. 

There  is  a  variety  of  clay  shrinkage  which  does  not  seem 
to  associate  itself  with,  and  in  any  Ava.v  become  dependent 
upon,  either  the  water  of  constitution  or  moisture  of  clay.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  as  regards  the  impure  plastic  clays, 
and  sometimes  is  so  marked  that  a  very  perceptible  al¬ 
lowance  must  be  afforded,  when  making  molds  and  press- 
boxes,  to  provide  for  this  shrinkage  in  addition  to  the  “water” 
and  “moisture  shrinkage”  of  the  clay. 

Complete  fusion  means  “the  operation  of  melting  or  ren¬ 
dering  fluid  by  heat  alone  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent.”  Par¬ 
tial  fusion  is,  then,  the  act  of  so  softening  a  substance  by  heat 
that  its  crystalline  nature,  if  it  has  any,  is  destroyed  and  its 
molecules  blended  together  into  a  oneness,  namely,  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  word  is  now  used.  “Soften¬ 
ing”  applies  very  fittingly  to  such  a  case,  for  this  shrinkage 
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depends  upon  the  degree  of  softness  of  the  particles  of  clay 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  temperature 
at  which  this  shrinkage  is  effected  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
different  clays;  but  we  may  say  of  the  plastic  clays,  however, 
that  they  are  governed  largely  by  their  chemical  composition. 
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Perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  way  of  describing  what  I 
mean  by  “shrinkage  due  to  partial  fusion”  is  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  my  practical  readers  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
you  have  noticed  an  unevenness  in  the  linear  dimensions  of 
two  burned  brick  made  at  the  same  time,  under  like  condi¬ 
tions  and  from  one  clay  mixture,  though  one  of  the  specimen 
brick  having  been  exposed  to  a  more  direct  heat  than  the 
other. 

If  a  clay  has  been  subjected  to  such  a  severe  heat  it  is  often 
so  thoroughly  fused  as  to  appear  in  an  amorphous  state. 

There  are  two  principal  conditions,  then,  which  control 
shrinkage  due  to  partial  fusion  as  related  to  plastic  clay- 
chemical  composition  and  temperature. 

It  is  not  seldom  that  those  who  are  manipulating  refractory 
plastic  clays  take  from  their  kilns  soft  burned  fire  brick  which 
are  white,  soggy  and  entirely  unfit  for  all  commercial  use.  As 
a  means  of  utilizing  this  product  an  effort  is  often  made  to 
reburn  them  where  they  will  be  nosed  to  a  direct  and  severe 
heat  in.  the  kiln.  For  some  reason  ''e  very  refractory  brick, 
which  are  not  properly  and  successiu  ly  burned  when  first 
treated  in  the  kiln,  cannot  be  combined  as  perfectly  by  re¬ 
ignition.  The  soggy,  dead  fire  brick,  which  has  been  burned  a 
second  time,  does  not  usually  show  any  marked  improvement 
over  its  previous  condition. 

While  these  results  condemn  the  efficiency  of  such  a  method 
for  reproducing  sound  brick  from  underburned,  soft  brick, 
still,  negatively-,  it  always  speaks  well  for  the  purity  of  the 
clay.  If  in  such  treatment  brick  manifest  any  obstinacy  of 
this  kind,  so  to  speak,  and  utterly  refuse  to  be  influenced  by 
a  “second  burn,”  it  is  usually  a  sure  indication  that  the  acci¬ 
dental  impurities  in  the  clay  run  low.  When  a  high  heat  is 
employed  I  have  noticed  that  brick  containing  3  to  4  per  cent, 
of  bases  can  be  taken  from  the  kiln  underburned,  and  if  re¬ 
ignited  where  the  direct  flame  will  strike  them  they  become 
sound  and  apparently  in  good  physical  condition. 

Experience  teaches  that  in  order  to  make  superior  fire 
brick  from  plastic  clays,  which  are  virtually  destitute  of  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  fluxing  impurities,  and  only  derive 
their  ability  to  be  combined  at  a  white  heat  by  reason  of  the 
hydrous  kaolinite  present,  the  process  of  burning  must  be  con¬ 
tinuous  and  uninterrupted.  That  is  to  say,  in  burning  such 
brick  the  operation  cannot  be  discontinued  when  incomplete, 
the  kiln  allowed  to  cool,  and  resumed  again  with  successful 
results.  The  green  brick  must  be  “watersmoked,”  and  the 
heat  gradually  increased  till  a  complete  ignition  has  been  ef¬ 
fected.  As  the  dehydration  of  the  plastic  kaolinite  proceeds  at 


a  low  red  heat,  this  constituent  of  the  green  brick  seems  to 
assume  a  property  by  virtue  of  which  it  cements  the  clay  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  brick  together  into  a  hard,  stonelike  mass.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fires  are  banked  when  the  brick  has  been 
brought  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  cooled  down,  the  anhydrous 
kaolinite  of  the  brick  seems  not  only  to  lose  its  plasticity,  to¬ 
gether  with  moisture  and  water  of  constitution,  but  also  that 
cohesive  property  which  it  imparts  to  the  brick  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  intense  heat. 

Again,  I  may  take  a  soggy,  dead  fire  brick  which  is  not 
sufficiently  burned  in  the  kiln,  place  it  in  the  throat  of  a  re¬ 
heater  iron  furnace,  and  note  the  following  changes:  If  the 
plastic  mixture  from  which  the  brick  is  made  carries  from 
30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  alumina,  the  effect  of  such  a  very 
intense  heat  of  long  duration  would  be,  first,  to  make  the 
brick  shrink  very  perceptibly;  second,  the  heat  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  at  this  point  being  far  more  severe  than  that  of  a  brick 
kiln,  such  a  very  refractory,  soft-burned  brick  would  solidify, 
with  a  marked  decrease  in  porosity  resulting  from  a  molecular 
change. 

At  this  point  in  the  reheater  furnace  the  temperature  is 
high  enough  to  cause  the  molecules  of  anhydrous  kaolinite — in 
fact,  the  quartz  as  well— to  succumb  to  the  extent  of  reassum¬ 
ing  a  cohesiveness,  which  is  evidently  due  to  a  very  slight 
tendency  for  the  substance  to  fuse — certainly  enough  to  be 
thoroughly  bound  together.  Moreover,  a  solidification  of  these 
particles  takes  place  unassisted  by  any  bases  or  impurities 
which  reduce  the  melting  point  of  quartz  and  silicate  of  alum¬ 
ina  of  the  brick  by  forming  higher  silicates  of  these  bases.  In 
other  words,  we  have  reached  the  same  end  by  substituting 
for  the  accidental  impurities  of  clay  an  extremely  high  de¬ 
gree  of  heat. 

If  two  bricks  are  manufactured,  one  from  the  purest  va¬ 
riety  of  clay  and  the  other  from  clay  containing  G  to  7  per 
cent,  of  lime,  and  burned  in  the  kiln  at  a  dull  red  heat,  the 
two  specimens  will  be  discharged  in  an  anhydrous  condition, 
both  porous,  but  possessing  the  same  characteristic  appearance 
and  hardness  as  any  “underbumed”  fire  brick.  There  would 
be  but  very  little  difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  these  brick 
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thus  far,  with  no  sign  of  vitrification.  Then  the  two  bricks 
are  reset  in  the  kiln  and  burned  at  a  white  heat.  At  such  a 
temperature  the  lime  and  silica  in  the  impure  brick— which  are 
intimately  associated,  but  not  yet  combined— would  proceed  to 
unite,  forming  a  definite  compound— silicate  of  lime. 

Lime,  magnesia,  iron  or  the  alkalies,  being  of  a  chemical 
nature  directly  opposite  to  that  of  silica,  at  such  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  would  be  as  quick  to  show  their  affinity  as  electro- 
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positive  and  negative  poles.  As  silica  and  lime  will  combine 
under  these  conditions  in  any  proportions,  the  6  to  7  per  cent, 
of  lime  would  be  greedily  absorbed  by  the  latter  and  thor¬ 
oughly  disseminated  throughout  the  brick,  forming  a  silicate 
of  lime.  The  melting  point  of  the  resulting  compound  is  lower 
than  the  constituents  of  pure  fire  clay  (silica  and  silicate  of 
alumina)  individually  or  in  any  combination,  and  decreases  di¬ 
rectly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lime  present. 

After  burning  at  a  white  heat,  then  the  highly  refractory 
brick  made  of  pure  plastic  fire  clay  remains  porous,  and  per¬ 
haps  has  shrunken  a  trifle.  The  brick  which  has  been  made 
from  the  same  clay  contaminated  with  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  lime 
is  thoroughly  vitrified,  and  when  soaked  in  water  is  found  to 
absorb  only  2  per  cent,  of  moisture.  When  taken  from  the  kiln 
its  surfaces  are  not  quite  true,  and  show  indications  of  having 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  brick  set  upon  them. 

The  secret  of  success  of  a  kiln  burner  who  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  lies  in  this— to  control  his 
fires  so  he  will  just  reach  the  point  where  the  constituents  of 
his  brick  yield  and  soften  enough  to  be  united  into  a  prac¬ 
tically  solid,  nonporous  mass,  but  not  so  far  as  to  utterly  par¬ 
alyze  and  overpower  their  strength  (in  the  kiln)  for  resisting 
the  weight  of  the  brick  over  them. 

In  the  solidification  of  the  impure  brick  there  is  a  percepti¬ 
ble  shrinkage.  This  form  of  shrinkage  is. not  so  extremely  ex¬ 
ceptional  that  only  an  occasional  illustration  is  apt  to  manifest 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  an  everyday  occmrence, 
especially  in  paving  or  fire-brick  kilns.  As  a  single  example  of 
this  point  I  have  made  incidental  observations  in  relation  to 
the  length  of  two  bricks  (A  and  B),  one  taken  from  the  top  and 
the  other  from  the  bottom  of  an  up-draft  kiln:  (A),  vitrified; 
(B),  soft  and  friable.  The  two  bricks  were  made  from  the 
same  brick  mixture,  hence  must  have  been  identical  in  chem¬ 
ical  composition. 

ANALYSIS— A  and  B. 


Silica  (SiO2) . 54.09  per  cent. 

Alumina  (Al203) . 38.01  per  cent. 

Iron  sequi-oxide  (Fe202) . 25  per  cent. 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 10  per  cent. 

Lime  (CaO) .  6.91  per  cent. 

Alkalies  (K20  -|-  Na20) .  1.04  per  cent. 


In  the  progress  of  the  analyses  of  the  two  bricks  it  became 
apparent  that  in  the  case  of  the  hard-burned  or  vitrified  brick 
(A)  the  lime  had  combined  with  the  silica  of  the  clay.  But  in 
the  soft-burned  brick  (B)  the  lime  was  still  uncombined  or  in 
its  original  state,  just  as  this  constituent  had  been  added  to 
the  mixture.  In  other  words,  a  small  fragment  of  each  brick 
was  ground  down  to  an  impalpable  powder,  so  fine  that  when 
tasted  between  the  teeth  no  appreciable  grittiness  could  be 
noticed.  When  treated  with  an  acid  the  powder  of  the  soft 
brick  created  a  decided  effervescence.  The  hard  brick,  under 
the  same  conditions,  showed  no  reaction  of  this  kind.  It  was 
evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  soft  brick  the  lime  which  had 
been  added  to  the  clay  mixture  in  the  form  of  the  carbonate 
(CaCoS)  had,  in  the  process  of  burning,  been  converted  into 
quicklime  and  carbonic  acid  (CaCo2  -|-  heat  equals  CaO  -|-  Co2). 

This  same  chemical  reaction  takes  place  in  burning  lime 
rock  in  a  lime  kiln.  The  heat  at  the  top  of  the  up-draft  kiln 
was  not  sufficient,  in  this  case,  at  least,  to  set  up  a  second  re¬ 
action  combining  the  quicklime  (CaO)  with  the  silica  (SiO2)  of 
the  brick. 

The  soft  brick  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  ot  the  at¬ 
mosphere  for  some  time  before  the  analytical  work  was  com¬ 
menced.  As  the  quicklime  (CaO)  is  not  stable,  but  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  as  readily  as  it  was  first  liberated 
by  heat,  the  quicklime  became  partially  reconverted  into  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  again.  The  conditions  were  certainly  favorable 
for  such  a  transformation,  for  the  soft  brick  was  very  porous 
and  would  admit  all  the  gases  which  the  atmosphere  could 
possibly  afford.  The  absence  of  any  effervescence  when  the 
powder  of  the  hard  brick  was  treated  with  acid,  together  with 
its  appearance,  showed  that  the  lime  of  the  brick  had  united 


with  its  silica,  forming  a  silicate  of  lime.  This  compound  is 
not  affected  by  carbonic  acid,  and,  besides,  when  decomposed 
wiui  strong  acids,  generates  no  gases.  The  very  fact  of  the 
heat  having  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  lime  and  silica  into 
combination  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  “shrinkage  due 
to  partial  fusion.” 

The  chief  property  of  lime  in  the  presence  of  silica  at  such 
an  extreme  temperature,  assisted  by  other  bases,  is  to  form 
fusible  compounds;  hence,  when  the  molecules  of  the  clay  be¬ 
come  slightly  softened  as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  a  solidi¬ 
fication  of  the  particles  of  clay  takes  place.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
then,  how  any  other  bases,  or  so-called  accidental  impurities, 
besides  lime  which  would  combine  with  the  silica  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  kiln  to  form  very  fusible  silicates  would  have  the 
same  effect.  The  common  substances  referred  to,  in  addition 
to  lime,  are  sesqui-  or  pi’oto-oxides  of  iron,  magnesia  and  the 
fixed  alkalies  (potassium  and  sodium). 

The  length  of  these  bricks,  A  and  B,  in  the  green  state  and 
after  having  been  burned,  one  on  the  top  and  the  other  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln,  were  as  follows: 

A.  Length  of  brick,  inches.  B.  Length  of  brick,  inches. 

Green  . 9 y2  Green  . 9 y2 

Bxumed  “low  down”  in  kiln.  .8%  Burned  “high  up”  in  kiln.  .8% 

The  thickness  and  the  width  in  each  case  had  become  re¬ 
duced  proportionately. 

If  you  ask  a  brickmaker  to  tell  you  the  shrinkage  of  his 
clay  mixture,  his  reply  is  apt  to  be  neither  prompt  nor  definite. 
He  will  explain  that  the  conditions  of  burning  govern  the 
shi’inkage  of  his  brick  more  or  less.  That  is  to  say,  if  his  kiln 
is  burned  hard  his  product  will  be  a  little  under  size,  and  if 
not  fired  quite  as  severely,  the  linear  dimensions  of  his  brick 
will  be  “correct”  or  “plump.”  Hence  the  shrinkage  of  brick 
mixtures  is  not  altogether  proportionately  to  the  amount  of 
“moistxwe”  and  “combined  water”  eliminated  in  binming,  but 
depends  quite  as  much  upon  partial  solidification. 

Between  a  porous  and  a  thoroughly  vitrified  brick  there  are 
an  indefinite  number  of  intermediate  states,  depending  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  solidification  of  the  mass  has  been 
effected.  These  different  stages  *of  the  brick’s  physical  condi¬ 
tion  represent  as  many  standards  of  shrinkage  of  the  same 
clay,  and  explain  the  importance  of  finishing  the  bimning  of  a 
kiln  at  the  same  tempei’ature  each  time.  If  this  form  of  shrink¬ 
age  were  of  a  more  absolute  nature  it  would  alleviate  an  irn- 
poi’tant  difficulty  which  is  baffling  the  best  and  most  expei’i- 
enced  clayworkers.  CHARLES  FERRY. 


COURT  DECISIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 


CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE  OF  EMPLOYE.— The 
fact  that  the  gearing  of  a  machine  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  required  by  statute  to  be  covered  for  the  pi'otection  of 
employes  does  not  deprive  the  employer  of  the  defense  of 
contributory  negligence  by  the  employe.  (Thompson  vs.  Ed- 
wai’d  P.  Allis  &  Co.,  Supreme  Ct.  Wis.,  62  N.  W.  Reporter,  527.) 

LIABILITY  FOR  CONDITION  OF  APPLIANCES.— A  cor¬ 
poration  is  not  to  be  held  as  guaranteeing  or  wax*ranting  the 
absolute  safety  under  all  circumstances  or  the  perfection  in 
all  its  pax*ts  of  the  machinery  or  apparatus  which  may  be 
pi’ovided  for  the  use  of  employes,  its  duty  in  that  regard  be¬ 
ing  dischai-ged  when  its  agents,  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
such  insti’umentalities,  exercised  due  care,  as  well  in  their 
pxmchase  oidginally  as  in  keeping  and  maintaining  them  in 
such  condition  as  to  be  reasonably  and  adequately  safe  for  use 
by  employes.  (Baltimore  &  P.  Ry.  Co.  vs.  Mackey,  15  U.  S. 
Sxxpreme  Court  Reporter,  492.) 

CARE  TO  BE  EXERCISED  BY  EMPLOYE.— The  employe 
is  bound  to  exercise  due  care.  If  there  is  gmy  negligence  on 
his  part  he  cannot  l’ecover  for  an  injux’y.  The  law  does  not 
undertake  to  measure  the  extent  or  amount  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  different  parties,  but  if  there  has  been  any 
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negligence  at  all  on  the  side  of  the  employe,  there  can  be  no 
recovery.  If  he  knows  machinery  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  his  duty  to  notify  his  employer,  and  if  instead  of 
giving  such  notification  he  undertakes  to  go  ahead  with  the 
work  with  the  machine  in  bad  condition,  that  is  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  and  will  prevent  a  recovery.  (Fritz  vs. 
Jenner,  Supreme  Ct.  Pa.,  31  Atlantic  Rep.,  80.) 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.* — Seventh  Paper. 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


QUANTITY  OF  CLAY  REQUIRED. 

QUANTITY  OF  CLAY  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick  is  much 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  considered. 
The  amount  of  clay  used  varies  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  shrinkage  of  the 
brick  in  burning,  being  from  40  to  65  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  actual  cubical  contents  of  the 
manufactured  material.  For  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  size  of  brick,  214x4x8  inches,  from  two 
to  two  and  one-half  cubic  yards  of  clay 
are  needed  to  each  thousand  brick.  The 
amount  of  clay  needed  therefore  becomes 
very  great  when  large  quantities  of  brick  are 
to  be  manufactured,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  table.  In  this  table  is  calcu¬ 
lated  for  different  depths  of  clay  the  number 
of  acres  of  clay  land  needed  per  year  to  fur¬ 
nish  clay  for  various  daily  outputs  of  brick, 
estimating  two  cubic  yards  of  clay  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  brick.  This  table  is  based  on  continuous 
manufacture,  as  most  paving  brick  plants  run 
continuously.  From  the  table  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  the  acreage  of  clay  land  which  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  to  furnish  clay  for  a  factory  having  a 


Average 


thickness  | - Number  of  Brick  Manufactured  Per  Day 


of  Clay. 

10,000 

20,000 

30,000 

40,000 

50,000 

100,000 

Feet. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

3  . 

...  1.24 

2.48 

3.72 

4.95 

6.20 

12.40 

6  . 

. 62 

1.24 

1.86 

2.48 

3.10 

6.20 

9  . 

. 41 

.85 

1.24 

1.65 

2.07 

4.13 

12  . 

. 31 

.62 

.93 

1.24 

1.55 

3.10 

15  . 

. 25 

.50 

.74 

.99 

1.24 

2.48 

18  . 

. 21 

.41 

.62 

.83 

1.03 

2.07 

21  . 

. 18 

.35 

.53 

.71 

.88 

1.77 

24  . 

. 16 

.31 

.47 

.62 

.78 

1.55 

27  . 

. 14 

.28 

.41 

.55 

.69 

1.38 

30  . 

. 12 

.25 

.37 

.50 

.62 

1.24 

36  . 

. 10 

.21 

.31 

.41 

.52 

1.03 

42  . 

. 09 

.18 

.26 

.35 

.44 

.88 

48  . 

. 08 

.15 

.23 

.31 

.39 

.77 

60  . 

. 06 

.12 

.19 

.25 

.31 

.62 

75  . 

. 05 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.50 

100  . 

. 04 

.07 

.11 

.15 

.19 

.37 

given  output,  provided  the  average  thickness  of  the  clay  is 
known. 

The  quantity  of  clay  available  must  be  carefully  determined 
at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the  clay  is  being  examined.  A 
careful  estimate  should  also  be  made  of  the  amount  of  land 
needed  and  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Quantity, 
as  well  as  quality,  is  essential.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  uniformity  of  thickness  of  the  entire  deposit  must  be 
carefully  examined,  as  it  is  liable  often  to  vary  greatly,  and 
a  single  examination  of  a  deposit  is  not  sufficient  to  determine 
either  the  question  of  quality  or  quantity. 

*  Copyrighted,  1894,  by  Daniel  W.  Mead. 


— Stripping  the  Clay  Deposit  and  Mining  Clay.— 

The  accessibility  of  the  clay  deposit  lias  been  previously 
noted  as  an  important  factor  in  influencing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Commonly,  there  is  more  or  less  soil  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  various  kinds  lying  above  the  deposit,  which  has  to 
be  removed  and  wasted.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  this  over- 
lying  deposit  is  such  that  it  can  be  added  to  the  clay  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  brick  without  injury  to  the  product.  This 
should  be  done,  however,  with  very  great  care,  for,  as  a  jrule, 
there  has  been  a  greater  loss  occasioned  by  attempting  this 
than  the  cost  of  the  extra  stripping  would  amount  to.  This 
loss  is  commonly  occasioned  by  the  impure  material  producing 
large  numbers  of  the  second  qualities  of  brick,  or  causing 
cracking  and  breaking  in  the  finished  brick,  and  in  many  ways 
producing  disastrous  results.  The  cost  of  stripping  depends, 
first,  on  the  amount  of  stripping;  second,  the  relative  position 
of  the  material  to  be  moved  and  the  point  to  which  it  is  to  be 
moved,  and,  third,  the  method  of  removal  available.  These 
same  elements  also  directly  influence  the  cost  of  furnishing 
the  clay  for  manufacture,  as  similar  methods  must  be  adopted 
in  the  mining  of  the  clay,  modified  only  by  the  different  char¬ 
acter  of  the  materials. 

With  most  stripping,  and  with  the  softer  clays,  the  steam 
shovel  may  be  used  to  excavate  and  deposit  them  in  cars, 
which  is  the  cheapest  method  of  handling  large  quantities  of 
material.  With  the  harder  clays  the  same  method  of  loading 
may  be  utilized,  but  the  clays  must  first  be  loosened  by  powder 
or  dynamite.  When  a  steam  shovel  is  not  used,  wheel  or  drag 
scrapers  may  be  utilized  for  short  distances,  or  carts  and 
wagons  filled  by  shovelers  may  be  used  where  the  haul  is 
longer.  Winding  drums  with  automatic  dump  cars,  running 
by  gravity  to  the  pit,  are  popular  in  open-pit  clay  mining, 
and  cars  with  horse  power  are  used  in  pit,  drift  or  shaft 
mining.  The  various  forms  of  electric  motors  and  wire  rope 
tramways  may  also  be  utilized  for  the  transportation  of  clays 
from  pit  to  factory,  or  for  stripping  from  pit  to  dump. 

In  making  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  stripping  the 
clay  bank,  or  of  mining  clay,  the  following  notes  will  be  of 
use.  They  are  partially  extended  from  Trautwine’s  outline  of 
estimating  the  cost  of  excavation,  and  partially  derived  from 
other  sources,  including  the  writer’s  experience  in  handling 
this  class  of  material. 


—Cost  of  Stripping  and  Mining  Clay.— 


In  estimating  the  cost  of  any  excavation  the  aggregate  cost 
may  be  separated  into  the  following  items,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  represented  in  any  individual  case: 

1.  Loosening  material  ready  for  removal: 

Not  Necessary.— With  sand  and  light  loam,  or  when 
steam  shovel  is  used. 

Necessary. — With  heavy  material  to  be  shoveled,  or  to 
be  removed  by  scrapers.  Accomplished  by  pick, 
plow  or  explosives. 

2.  Loading  into  vehicles: 

Not  Necessary.— When  material  is  to  be  used  close  at 
hand,  where  it  can  be  thrown  from  shovel. 
Necessary.— When  material  is  to  be  used  some  dis¬ 
tance  off,  or  to  be  raised  from  deep  excavations. 
Accomplished  by  shovels,  scraper  and  steam  shovel. 

3.  Hauling  material: 

(a)  Spreading  on  dump. 

(b)  Shoveling  into  crushers  or  other  machinery. 

4.  Making  roads  or  laying  tracks  and  runways,  and  keep¬ 

ing  same  in  order. 

*5.  Protection  used  in  deep  excavation,  and  in  drifts  and 
tunnels,  to  prevent  caving.  Accomplished  by  sheeting 
and  bracing. 

*6.  Pumping. — Used  to  remove  water  when  work  is  below 
ground  water,  or  below  surface  of  adjacent  water,  or 
in  bed  of  streams,  etc.  Accomplished  by  hand  or 
power  pumps. 


*  Items  5  and  6  need  not  be  considered  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  where  clay  is  to  be  excavated  for  brick  manu¬ 
facture.  When  necessary,  they  vary  so  greatly  in  cost  with 
each  particular  case  that  general  data  would  be  misleading, 
and  is  therefore  not  given. 
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7.  Repairs,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  tools  and  ma¬ 

chinery. 

8.  Supervision,  timekeepers,  water  carriers. 

9.  Contingencies. 

1.  In  pure  sand  and  in  light,  sandy  loams,  the  material 
can  generally  be  spaded  or  shoveled  up,  without  any  prelim¬ 
inary  loosening  with  pick  or  plow.  This  is  especially  so  after 
the  superficial  crust,  composed  of  matted  roots  and  organic 
matter  in  fields,  or  packed  stone,  gravel  or  earth  in  roads,  is 
removed.  In  broad  cuts,  where  the  plow  can  be  used,  it  is 
generally  cheaper  to  loosen  the  material  by  the  plow  and  use 
the  shovel  for  handling  than  to  use  the  spade  on  the  un¬ 
loosened  material.  In  narrow  places,  however,  such  as  trenches, 
wells,  etc.,  where  a  plow  cannot  be  used,  it  will  generally  be 
found  more  economical  to  use  the  spade  or  tiling  spade  rather 
than  the  pick  and  shovel.  In  damp  clays  which  are  not  too 
tough  this  is  often  found  practicable,  and  the  use  of  the  right 
kind  of  a  tool  will  save  its  cost  many  times  over  in  the  course 
of  a  job.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  the  use  of  inferior,  clumsy 
or  broken  tools. 

The  spade,  making  a  narrower  cut  than  the  shovel,  can,  of 
course,  be  forced  into  the  material  more  easily,  and  the  tiling 
spade,  being  rounded  in  form,  narrow  and  sharp,  can  be  used 
with  much  tougher  material.  What  is  lost  in  width  with  the 
tiling  spade  is  made  up  somewhat  by  its  length,  so  that  in 
some  soils  it  becomes  a  most  valuable  tool  in  trench  and  deep 
excavation.  In  sticky  soils  a  spading  fork  is  sometimes  found 
economical. 

No.  1.  Loosening  materials  ready  for  removal,  wages  of 
horses  (75  cents),  men  ($1  per  day  of  ten  hours),  repairs,  inter¬ 
est  on  plant,  etc.,  not  included: 

Amount  of  material  of  various  kinds  removed  by  one  man 
with  pick: 


Cost  Per  Cubic  Yard, 

Kind  of  Material.  Cubic  Yards  Per  Day.  in  Cents. 

Soft  shales . 4  to  7  25.00  to  14.30 

Cement  gravel . 10  to  15  8.50  to  6.66 

Stiff  clay . 12  to  15  '  10.00  to  6.66 

Heavy  soil . 20  to  25  5.00  to  4.00 

Ordinary  loam . 30  to  40  3.33  to  2.50 

Light  sandy  soils . 50  to  80  2.00  to  1.25 


Amount  of  material  of  various  kinds  removed  by  plow,  two 
men  and  two  horses: 


Kind  of  Material. 

Cubic  yards 
per  day. 

Cost  per  cubic  yard  In  cents. 

Of  horses. 

Of  men. 

Total. 

Soft  shales . 

50  to 

80 

3.  to 

1.88 

4  to  2.5 

7  to  4.38 

Cement  gravel . 

100  to 

200 

1.5  to 

.75 

2  to  1 

3.5  to  1.75 

Stiff  clay . 

125  to 

175 

1.2  to 

.85 

1.6  to  1.14 

2.8  to  2 

Heavy  soil . 

200  to 

BOO 

.75  to 

.5 

1  to  .66 

1.75  to  1.16 

Ordinary  loam . 

400  to 

600 

.375  to 

.25 

.5  to  .33 

.875  to  .58 

Light  sandy  soil . 

800  to  1,000 

.2  to 

.15 

.25  to  .2 

.45  to  .35 

2.  Loading  into  wagons,  carts  and  barrows  or  cars: 

NOTE.— In  shoveling  into  wagons,  etc.,  about  one-third  of 
the  time  is  lost  in  changing  from  full  to  empty  wagon;  laborer 
will,  however,  average  400  f.  p.  m.  of  different  weights  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  raised  four  feet. 


Cost  Per  Yard,  Cents. 

Loose  Material.  Cubic  Yards  Per  Day.  Labor,  $1  Per  Day. 

Dry  sand . 26  to  30  3.85  to  3.33 

Dry  earth . 24  to  27  4.16  to  3.70 

Sandy  loam . 21  to  25  4.76  to  4.00 

Common  loam . 20  to  22  5.00  to  4.50 

Gravel  . 20  to  22  5.00  to  4.50 

Clay  and  heavy  soil . 17  to  19  5.88  to  5.26 

Broken  rock . 12  to  14  8.33  to  7.15 


Time  in  minutes  to  load,  haul,  dump  and  return  for  a  load 
of  one  hundred  feet  for  each  additional  hundred  feet,  similar 
amount  of  time  for  going  and  returning  must  be  added;  other 
factors  remain  the  same. 


Wheel¬ 
barrow  . 

Dray 

scraper. 

Wheel 

scraper. 

Cart. 

Wagon. 

To  mi . 

1. 

.25 

.5 

2.5 

5.0 

To  convey  100  feet . 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

To  empty  and  turn . 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

1.5 

To  return  100  feet . 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Time  lost  per  100  feet  In 
rest,  repairs,  etc . 

.5 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Total . 

3. 

2. 

2.5 

4.25 

9.75 

Load  In  yards  . 

1-14 

1-5 

V2 

V3 

1  to  114 

Number  of  men . 

1 

land  IT* 

landlTt 

1 

1 

Number  of  horses  . 

0 

2 

2 and  2T| 

1 

2 

T  Number  of  teams  at  work  on  scrapers . 

*  One  extra  man  Is  required  to  hold  scraper. 

t  One  extra  man  and  team  is  required  to  help  load  ;  also  one  addi¬ 
tional  man  to  hold  scraper. 

—Other  Items  of  Expense. — 


Kind  of  Work  . 

Work  of  one  man. 

Cost  In  cts.  per 
yard  at  $1  per 
day. 

Spreading  in  layers  on  embank¬ 
ment  or  shoveling  Into  crusher 
or  dry- pan . 

50  to  100  cu.  yds. 

2  to  1 

If  dumped  over  end  of  embank¬ 
ment . 

400  to  500  cu.  yds. 

14  to  1-5 

If  wasted . 

500  to  800  cu.  yds. 

1-5  to  Vs 

Keeping  road  In  order  for  each  100 
feet  of  same,  and  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  loads  conveylngthe  fol¬ 
lowing  amount . 

800  to  1,000  cu.  yds. 

& 

o 

1— * 

o 

Keeping  runway  In  order  for  each 
100  feet  of  same . 

400  to  500  cu.  yds. 

14  to  1-5 

Cost  per  yard,  cts. 

Supervision .  ...  .  ... 

1  to  2 

IVaterboys . 

14  to  1/2 

Wear  and  tear  of  plcksand  shovels . 

14  to  V3 

Wear  and  tear  of  plow  and  scraper .  . 

14  to  V2 

The  cost  of  excavation  by  means  of  men  and  horses  will 
vary  from  12  to  30  cents  per  yard,  in  accordance  with  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  extremely  favorable  circumstances  may  be 
even  less.  Excavation  by  means  of  steam  shovel,  where  feas¬ 
ible,  is  much  less  expensive. 

A  steam  shovel  will  cost  from  $5,000  to  $8,000.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  only  where  large  quantities  of  material  are  to  be  used, 
and  in  contract  work  it  is  usually  estimated  that  it  cannot  be 
set  up  to  advantage  unless  100,000  yards  are  to  be  moved. 
Small  engines,  suitable  for  hauling,  cost  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 
and  the  cars  cost  from  $50  to  $100  each.  With  a  steam  shovel 
excavation  on  a  large  scale  can  be  done  for  from  7  to  15 
cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  report  of  the  Roadmasters’  Association  for  1885  con¬ 
tains  some  steam  shovel  data  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
cost  of  steam  shovel  work  where  large  quantities  of  earth  are 
handled: 

1.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road,  loading  with  a  steam  shovel 
and  unloading  with  side-dump  cars,  claims  to  haul  five  to 
twenty-five  miles,  including  train  service  and  supplies,  at  8.1 
cents  per  yard. 

2.  The  Michigan  Central  road  presents  a  record  of  20,000 
carloads  of  gravel,  banks  seven  to  nine  feet  high,  at  a  cost  for 
loading  of  4 y2  cents  per  yard,  including  coal,  oil,  waste,  labor 
and  repairs.  Cost  per  yard  for  hauling  thirty  miles,  735  yards 
per  day,  two  trains  and  crews,  4  cents  per  yard  for  labor  only. 

3.  The  Ohio  Central  road,  with  steam  shovel  and  ballast 
unloader,  and  train  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  cars,  claims  an 
average  cost  for  hauls  of  various  lengths  of  $1  per  car,  or, 
say,  12  cents  per  yard. 

4.  The  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.  railway  gives  7  cents  per  yard,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  yards  per  car,  as  cost  of  loading  by  steam 
shovel. 
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5.  The  Central  Iowa  road  presented,  as  their  record  of 
■1,803  carloads  handled,  the  following  figures:  Loading,  38 
cents  per  car,  or  4.75  cents  per  yard;  unloading,  15  cents  per 
car,  or  1.0  cents  per  yard;  engine  service,  25  cents  per  car,  or 
3.1  cents  per  yard. 

In  paving  brick  plants  the  cost  will  usually  exceed  the  above 
prices,  as  the  amounts  of  material  handled  are  much  smaller. 
Where  steam  is  used  to  convey  the  clay  in  cars  from  the  pit  to 
the  factory,  a  reasonable  distance  does  not  influence  the  cost 
a  great  deal.  The  clay  should  always  be  dumped  as  -near  the 
dry  pan,  crusher  or  other  machinery  as  possible,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  such  that  very  little  work  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  get  it  into  the  machinery.  Inclining  the  dumping 
floor  toward  the  machine  which  first  receives  the  clay  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work. 

The  above  data  will  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  removing 
the  overlying  material,  and  also  the  cost  of  getting  the  clay 
into  the  factory.  Local  circumstances  must  always  receive 
careful  consideration,  however,  as  they  modify  all  estimates 
very  greatly.  Each  locality  should  therefore  be  studied  by 
itself  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  elsewhere,  and  the 
best  plans  should  be  adopted  to  facilitate  the  work  and  reduce 
the  expense  to  a  minimum. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

TERRA  COTTA  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 


Number  Four. 


N  TREATING  with  the  subject  before  us  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  briefly  discuss  the  various  clays  used 
in  terra  cotta  manufacture.  The  potters’  clay  of 
North  Devon  and  Dorsetshire  has  long  been  used 
in  England  in  the  manufacture  of  architectural 
terra  cotta,  and  each  contains  a  small  amount  of 
alkalies.  The  clays  of  the  coal  measures,  technic¬ 
ally  known  as  the  “fine  clays,”  are  also  much  es- 
__  teemed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  North  of  England 
and  in  Scotia ud  the  purest  lumps  of  fire  clay,  selected  by 
their  color  and  texture,  are  used  by  themselves  in  the  produc- 
I  tion  ol  terra  cotta,  but  practical  experience  has  shown  that 
an  article  of  much  better  texture  can  be  produced  by  a  careful 
and  thorough  mixture  of  the  clays.  It  is,  of  course,  somewhat 
more  expensive  for  labor,  and  requires  greater  care,  but  these 
are  small  considerations  in  comparison  with  the  increased  com¬ 
pact,  homogeneous  and  better  vitrified  body  which  results  from 
using  a  mixture  of  clays. 


The  precise  combination  of  clays  varies  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  desired  for  the  terra  cotta.  Sometimes  it  is  light  cream 
or  a  soft  buff  color;  at  other  times  it  may  be  a  cherry  red  or 
a  hard,  brownish-red  color. 

A  partial  vitrification  of  the  mass  is  desirable  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  terra  cotta,  as  it  enhances  the  durability  of  the  body, 
and  in  order  to  achieve  this,  different  clays  are  added  which 
tend  to  fuse  the  body  to  a  harder  consistency.  New  Jersey 
produces  a  great  variety  of  clays,  and  the  belt  of  country  un¬ 
derlaid  by  them  extends  entirely  across  the  State,  and,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Geologist,  includes  an  area  of  320  square 
miles,  while  the  area  within  which  these  deposits  have  been 
worked  to  the  present  time  is  only  about  75  square  miles,  the 
actual  openings  of  the  clay  beds  being  only  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  last-named  area,  and  the  average  depth  of  these 
clay  deposits  is  more  than  350  feet.  These  clays  are  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  material  wealth  possessed  by 
the  State,  large  quantities  being  marketed  annually  for  making 
terra  cotta,  as  well  as  for  fire  brick,  pottery,  tiles,  etc.  The 
average  price  is  $4  per  ton,  and  the  average  aggregate  pro¬ 
duction  of  fire  clay  alone  in  its  crude  state  exceeds  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  New  uses  for  clay  of  this  character  are 
being  developed  all  the  while.  The  New  York  Terra  Cotta 


One  of  the  second  story  millions,  Har¬ 
rison  Building,  15th  and  Market  streets, 
Phifadelphla.  Cope  &  Stewardson,  Arch¬ 
itects.  Executed  by  the  Perth  Amboy  (N. 
J.)  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


Ltunber  Co.,  with  works 
at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
uses  this  clay  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber 
by  mixing  resinous  saw¬ 
dust  with  the  wet  clay, 
which  is  left  porous  af¬ 
ter  the  burning  by  the 
sawdust  being  consumed 
The  body  of  clay  which 
has  been  described  is  best 
developed  at  W oodbridge 
and  Perth  Amboy,  and 
is  practically  inexhausti¬ 
ble,  and  although  its 
presence  has  been  known 
for  nearly  if  not  quite 
two  centuries,  its  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  architectural  ter¬ 
ra  cotta  is  of  but  recent 
years.  It  is  situated 
conveniently  between 
the  large  and  prosperous 
cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and,  being 
contiguous  to  the  sea¬ 
board  and  in  easy  com¬ 
munication  by  rail  with 
all  the  developing  cities 
of  the  country,  this  sec¬ 
tion  should  become  to  us 
what  the  Staffordshire 
district  is  to  England. 
The  color  of  the  rich 
New  Jersey  clay,  denud¬ 
ed  of  the  soil,  and  often 
exposed,  varies  in  shade 
from  a  light  cream  color, 
almost  white,  to  a  soft 
biiff,  and  sometimes  the 
clay  will  be  of  a  dark 
red  color,  owing  to  the 
abundant  presence  of 
oxide  of  iron,  a  very 
light  trace  of  which  im¬ 
pregnates  all  the  clay  in 
the  circumjacent  region. 
The  red  clays,  contain¬ 
ing  oxide  of  iron  in 
abundance,  are  used  only 
when  it  is  desired  to  give 
the  terra  cotta  a  deep 
red  brick  color,  which  is 
sometimes  done  for 
friezes,  panels,  tiles  and 
other  architectural  deco¬ 
rations  and  requirements 
For  a  long  distance  be¬ 
tween  Woodbridge, 
Perth  Amboy  and  New 
Brunswick,  the  surface 
is  marked  by  many  hol¬ 
lows  and  excavations, 
which  are  sometimes  of 
great  depth.  From  the 
bottom  of  these,  wind¬ 
ing  wagon  roads  lead 
through  banks  of  clay, 
in  which  large  gangs  of 
laborers  are  regularly  at 
work  digging  material  to 
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bp  used  in  t  he  production  of  terra  cotta  and  fire  brick,  and  remov¬ 
ing  that  which  is  unsuitable  for  these  purposes.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  undulating,  and  is  but  thinly  settled,  and  often  a 
heavy  growth  of  birches,  maples  and  young  pines  spread  over 
it,  giving  no  indications  of  the  riches  it  conceals,  for  underlying 
it  is  one  vast  bed  of  terra  cotta  clay  which  for  fineness  of 
texture  and  plasticity  has  no  equal  in  the  world. 

In  applying  the  term  plasticity  to  this  clay  I  do  not  mean  it 
in  t lie  common  acceptance  of  that  term,  but  in  addition  to  the 
quality  of  giving  and  receiving  form,  that  also  of  retaining  it: 
not  only  while  it  is  being  molded,  but  in  that  most  trying  time 
to  all  clays,  which  is  the  period  that  it  is  yielding  its  chem¬ 
ical  water  and  is  “going  through  the  sweat.”  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  all  things  made  of  molded  clay,  although 
they  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  dry  when  they  go  into  the 


One  of  the  Figures  Flanking  Main  Arch,  third  story,  Harrison  Building, 
15th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  Cope  &  Stewardson,  Archi¬ 
tects.  Executed  by  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

kiln,  again  become  softer  and  almost  as  plastic  as  when  they 
were  first  molded,  and  it  is  this  stage  of  burning  that  is  so 
destructive  to  form  in  the  production  of  artistic  and  architec¬ 
tural  terra  cotta.  In  describing  this  critical  period  in  burning 
I  have  used  the  common  parlance  of  the  laborers  employed 
about  kilns,  for  two  reasons:  the  first  being  that  there  is  no 
technical  term  applicable  to  the  same  condition  of  things,  and 
the  second  is  that  “going  through  the  sweat”  is  a  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  literal  description.  Should  the  adobes  or  sun-dried 
bricks  of  Egypt,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
that  moisture-extracting  climate  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years,  be  placed  in  a  kiln  and  burned,  the  result  would  be  the 


same— they  would  go  through  the  sweat  and  become  soft  and 
plastic  before  they  were  burned  into  hard  brick.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  water  has  been  extracted  from  them,  but  the  chemical 
water  contained  in  the  clay  has  never  been  driven  out  by 
burning.  The  adobe,  before  burning,  could  be  soaked  in  water, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  would  be  just  as  plastic  as  it  was  when 
first  made  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  after  burning  its  plas¬ 
ticity  is  lost  forever. 

The  vitrifying  ingredients  usually  added  to  the  terra  cotta 
clays  are  pure  white  sand,  old  pottery  and  fire  bricks  finely 
pulverized  and  clay  previously  burned,  termed  “grog.”  These 
are  employed  in  various  proportions,  sometimes  amounting  to 
nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  mass. 

The  alkaline  salts  contained  in  the  clays  yield  an  efflores¬ 
cence  which,  acting  upon  the  silicates  of  the  surface,  vitrify 
to  a  greater  degree  the  exterior  of  the  terra  cotta,  and  this 
harder  face  should  remain  intact  and  under  no  avoidable  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  allowed  to  be  chipped,  chiseled  or  broken. 

The  best  standard  texture  and  hardness  for  architectural 
terra  cotta  is  any  good  sandstone,  tested  with  sharp  steel.  As 
a  safe  rule,  all  classes  of  building  material  should  be  faith¬ 
fully  inspected  before  being  used,  and  to  this  terra  cotta  is  no 
exception.  The  point  of  any  steel  instrument  is  a  simple  test 
of  the  texture  of  terra  cotta.  It  should  not  penetrate  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  if  the  point  should  strike  fire  through  contact,  the 
ware  is  all  the  better.  A  sharp  metallic,  bell-like  ring  and  a 
clean,  close  fracture  are  good  proof  of  homogeneousness,  com¬ 
pactness  and  strength.  Precision  of  the  forms  is  in  the  highest 
degree  essential,  and  can  result  only  from  homogeneous  ma¬ 
terial  and  a  thorough  and  experienced  knowledge  of  firing. 

R.  N.  BUELL. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


BY  H.  A.  WHEELER,  E.  M.,  CLAY  SPECIALIST  OF  THE  MISSOURI 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


N  “ENGINEERING  NEWS”  of  April  15,  1895, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  gave  a  valuable  and  very 
interesting  paper  on  testing  paving  brick  from 
extensive  experience  at  his  well-equipped  testing 
laboratory.  This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
thorough  discussions  of  a  subject  in  which  there  is  a 
lamentable  want  of  harmony,  and  the  paper  is  very  timely,  as 
a  committee  composed  of  engineers  and  brickmakers  appointed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  at  work  on  a  standard  system  of  testing.  In  the 
Clay-Worker  of  June  and  July,  1895,  are  two  excellent  papers 
from  Prof.  Orton,  Jr.,  on  the  same  subject,  that  are  based  on 
tests  on  Ohio  brick,  but  the  very  valuable  material  they  con¬ 
tain  is  largely  lost  by  the  very  crude  way  in  which  the  re¬ 
sults  are  handled.  As  a  contribution  from  one  who  has  given 
several  years’  study  to  paving  brick,  the  writer  begs  leave  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions,  though  he  keenly  appreciates 
that  it  is  premature,  from  lack  of  sufficient  reliable  data,  to 
arrive  at  final  standards. 

— Field  Examination. — 

No  method  is  more  satisfactory  for  arriving  at  the  merits 
of  a  paving  brick  than  the  trained,  experienced  eye,  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  free  use  of  a  hand  hammer.  A  critical  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  eye  (especially  if  assisted  by  a  pocket  lens), 
combined  with  the  hand  hammer,  can,  with  proper  experience, 
decide  as  to  the  value  of  a  paving  brick  in  a  few  minutes, 
whereas  the  more  elaborate  tests  made  in  the  laboratory  take 
hours  or  days.  But  unfortunately  the  English  vocabulary  is 
too  limited  to  express  the  nice  distinctions  that  are  possible  to 
the  trained  eye,  and  it  admits  of  no  satisfactory  standards,  if 
a  numerical  evaluation  is  attempted.  As  in  most  expert  work, 
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it  is  a  personal  decision  that  is  founded  on  Rood  judgment, 
training  and  experience  that  cannot  be  transferred,  and  while 
it  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  when  backed  by  integrity,  for  the 
numerous  and  rapid  decisions  of  municipal  engineering,  it  is 
testimony  that  can  be  besmirched  and  impugned  when  attacked 
by  unprincipled  self-interests,  unless  sustained  by  a  Cyclopean 
reputation. 

—Laboratory  Tests.— 

As  very  few  possess  the  Herculean  reputation  that  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  withstand  malignant  inuendoes,  and  as  specific  fig¬ 
ures  and  definite  data  are  required  by  engineers,  a  series  of 
tests  have  been  devised  to  meet  this  demand,  consisting  of  the 
determination  of  the  (1)  abrasion,  (2)  absorption,  (3)  cross- 
breaking  and  (4)  crushing  strengths.  These  four  tests  have 
been  deemed  sufiicient  to  arrive  at  the  relative  values  of  paving 
brick,  by  Prof  Johnson  (ibid),  Prof.  Baker  (“Durability  of  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick”),  Chase  (“Brick  Pavements”),  Burke  (“Bricks  for 
Street  Pavements”),  Orton  (Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Yols.  5 
and  7),  and  other  authorities;  but  the  writer  considers  that 
DENSITY  and  HARDNESS  are  fully  as  important  as  the  last 
three,  and  should  also  be  determined. 

The  question  of  density  or  specific  gravity  is  occasionally 
considered,  but  its  high  value  as  direct  evidence  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  a  clay  and  the  degree  of  vitrification  is  generally 
overlooked.  The  very  vital  question  of  hardness,  though  al¬ 
ways  alluded  to  in  a  general  manner  in  specifications,  has 
hitherto  never  been  given  a  definite  measure;  yet  the  two  most 
important  factors  in  the  durability  of  a  paving  brick  are  tough¬ 
ness,  or  the  ability*  to  withstand  the  chipping  action  of  the 
horses'  hoofs,  and  hardness,  or  the  ability  to  withstand  the 
wear  of  the  wagon  tire,  especially  when  the  brake  is  applied. 
The  absorption  test  indirectly  indicates  the  density  and  degree 
of  vitrification,  yet  is  rarely  appreciated  or  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  but  is  misapplied  as  a  frost  test  on  the  assumption 
that  a  porous  brick  will  disintegrate  from  frost.  As  all  brick 
are  porous  to  some  degree,  a  more  careful  discrimination 
should  be  made  as  to  when  it  may  result  in  injury  from  frost. 
Now  it  is  found  that  when  a  brick  is  vitrified,  whether  incipi- 
ently  or  slightly,  as  in  impure  fire  clay  pavers,  or  completely, 
as  in  No.  1  shale  pavers,  it  has  usually  attained  a  degree  of 
strength  that  successfully  withstands  the  disrupting  action  of 
freezing  water,  whether  it  absorbs  0.5  to  3.0  per  cent.,  as  in 
shale  pavers,  or  from  2.0  to  7.0  per  cent.,  as  in  the  impure  fire 
clay  pavers.  Very  porous  brick,  like  salmon,  owe  their  vul¬ 
nerability  to  frost  to  general  weakness,  due  to  incomplete 
burning  not  having  developed  the  strength  of  the  clay.  The 
arbitrary  absorption  line  drawn  at  2  per  cent,  by  many  en¬ 
gineers  shows  a  woeful  lack  of  investigation  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  when  used  as  an  index  of  the  frost-resisting  power  of  a 
brick,  as  the  oldest  paving  brick  in  use  in  this  country,  at 
Charleston,*  W.  Va.,  which  after  twenty-two  years’  service  is 
still  in  fan*  condition,  absorbs  4.5  per  cent,  of  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  Bloomington,  111.,  brick  -|-  is  now  being  re¬ 
newed  after  twenty  years’  service  that  absorbs  4.33  per  cent, 
of  moisture;  and  the  Sattler  brick,  a  fire  clay  block,  shows  an 
absorption  of  5.0  to  5.5  per  cent.,  yet  it  successfully  withstood 
the  heaviest  traffic  of  St.  Louis  for  over  seven  years  without 
exhibiting  the  faintest  evidence  of  frost  disintegration.  The 
paving  brick  made  six  to  fifteen  years  ago  were  mostly  from 
impure  fire  clays,  and  while  some  of  them  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  this  resulted  from  softness  or  brittleness  due  to  imperfect 
burning,  and  none  of  them,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  ever 
disintegrated  from  frost,  although  they  absorbed  from  3  to  0 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  Freezing  tests  conducted  at  the  Peoria 

*The  Charleston  brick  is  a  side-cut,  repressed,  hard-burned 
building  brick  made  from  common  clay,  per  sample  kindly 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hogue,  the  city  engineer. 

-j-The  Bloomington  brick  is  a  hand-made  “slop”  brick,  made 
from  a  poor  glacial  clay,  that  shows  very  even  wear  and  no 
sign  whatever  of  frost  disintegration,  per  sample  kindly  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Blake,  the  city  engineer. 


testing  laboratory  by  A.  D.  Thompson*  failed  to  show  the 
slightest  action  on  well-burned  brick,  though  soft  brick  readily 
disintegrated. 

— Density  Test. — 

The  density  or  specific  gravity  gives  a  valuable  index  of  the 
degree  of  vitrification  and  the  density  of  the  clay  used,  and 
the  higher  the  specific  gravity  the  more  favorable,  as  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  material  in  a  given  space.  Thorough¬ 
ness  in  burning  is  also  shown  by  a  low  absorption  and  a  high 
hardness,  and  in  this  case  the  density  test  is  mainly  valuable 
in  showing  that  a  greater  quantity  of  material  is  obtained  per 
cubic  foot,  and  therefore  greater  durability,  than  in  another 
brick  equally  well  burned  but  of  lower  density. 

The  density  is  obtained  by  taking  a  half  brick,  which  is 
first  weighed  in  air,  then  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
water  to  fill  the  air  spaces,  and  reweighed  in  the  air  after 
wiping  dry,  and  finally  weighing  the  water-soaked  brick  in 
water;  from  these  weights  the  specific  gravity  is  calculated  by 
the  well-known  formula: 

W 

D  =  - 

W'-W" 

in  which  D  =  the  specific  gravity  in  terms  of  water. 

W  =  weight  in  air  before  soaking. 

W/=  “  “  after  “ 

W"  =  “  “  water  after  “ 

A  more  accurate  method  is  to  take  small  fragments  or 
chips  and  use  a  chemist’s  balance,  which  is  more  sensitive 
(1  in  100,000)  than  weighing  a  half  brick  on  a  grocer’s  or 
apothecary's  scales,  as  is  usually  done,  which  is  usually  sensi¬ 
tive  to  only  half  an  ounce  (1  in  320). 

—Hardness  Test. — 

The  only  attempt  hitherto  made  to  arrive  at  the  very  vital 
question  of  hardness  has  been  by  the  grinding  test,  or  abrading 
the  brick  on  a  polishing  table,  and  measuring  the  amount 
ground  off  as  an  index  of  the  hardness.  As  this  grinding  ac¬ 
tion  introduces  the  factor  of  toughness  as  well  as  hardness, 
the  results  are  unsatisfactory  as  a  hardness  test,  besides  being 
slow  and  expensive  to  obtain,  and  it  is  now  seldom  used. 

A  simple,  reliable  and  quick  test  is  the  scratching  test  or 
Moh's  scale  of  hardness,  which  is  the  principal  tool  of  the 
field  mineralogist;  in  this  scale,  which  runs  from  No.  1,  or  talc 
(which  is  readily  scratched  by  the  finger-nail),  to  No.  10,  or  the 
diamond  (the  hardest  substance  known),  only  Nos.  G  and  7  in¬ 
terest  the  paving  brick  examiner,  as  brick  below  6  in  hardness 
should  never  be  used  for  paving,  while  7  is  the  greatest  hard¬ 
ness  obtainable  in  kiln  practice.  No.  G  is  feldspar  or  the  white 
to  pink  mineral  which  constitutes  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
granites,  and  No.  7  is  quartz,  the  hardest  of  the  common  min¬ 
erals,  or  the  colorless,  glassy  constituent  of  granite.  In  apply¬ 
ing  the  test,  a  sharp  edge  or  angle  should  be  tried  on  a 
smooth  face,  and  a  firm,  strong  pressure  applied.  Substances 
of  equal  hardness  scratch  each  other  with  equal  facility,  while 
if  there  is  a  difference  of  0.5,  as  G.O  and  G.5,  the  substance  that 
is  6.0  will  barely  scratch  the  6.5,  while  it  is  readily  scratched 
by  the  6.5;  and  a  substance  that  is  7.0  in  hardness  is  not  af¬ 
fected  by  6.0,  while  it  very  readily  scratches  6.0.  Practice  is 
needed  to  make  fine  distinctions,  lacking  which  the  determina¬ 
tion  should  not  be  attempted  closer  than  0.5,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  rub  off  the  powder  that  results  from  the  scratch¬ 
ing,  to  be  sure  to  see  which  is  the  harder  substance.  Com¬ 
pletely  or  thoroughly  vitrified  brick  has  a  hardness  of  7.0;  in- 
cipiently  or  imperfectly  vitrified  brick  from  6.5  to  6.0;  while 
brick  that  are  under  6.0  are  too  soft  for  paving  purposes. 

— Rattler  Test.— 

This  test  is  known  as  the  abrasion  test  and  also  as  the  im¬ 
pact  test,  as  it  is  possible  to  so  conduct  it  as  to  make  it  essen¬ 
tially  stand  for  either  impact  or  abrasion,  according  to  the 

♦Peoria  Street  Department  Report  for  1894. 
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size  and  speed  of  the  rattler  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
filled.  As  actually  conducted,  it  is  invariably  the  joint  action 
of  both  impact  and  abrasion,  though  one  is  usually  made  to 
predominate  over  the  other.  As  this  test  most  nearly  coincides 
with  the  treatment  of  the  brick  in  practice,  in  which  impact  is 
the  most  severe  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  brick,  it  should 
be  so  conducted  as  to  emphasize  the  impact  action. 

The  results  of  the  test  will  vary  greatly  with  the  diameter, 
length  and  speed  of  the  rattler;  with  the  size,  character  and 
opening  of  the  lining  staves;  with  the  percentage  of  the  volume 
occupied;  whether  hung  on  trunnions  or  on  a  through  shaft; 
and  by  the  presence  of  variable  kinds,  amount  and  character 
of  foreign  matter,  such  as  scrap  iron,  granite  blocks,  castings, 
etc.,  which,  according  to  their  size,  are  added  to  increase  the 
abrasion  or  impact.  These  variations  so  greatly  affect  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  have  caused  such  wide  discrepancies  in  tests  on  the 
same  brick  by  different  engineers,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
make  direct  comparisons  by  different  laboratories,  and  to 
urgently  call  for  a  standard  method  of  making  this  test,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  for  arriving  at  the  relative 
values  of  different  brick. 

For  a  standard  size  rattler,  Prof.  .Johnson  suggests  one  24 
inches  in  diameter  by  36  to  4S  inches  long,  and  to  be  run  at 
30  revolutions  for  30  minutes.  Prof.  Orton*  urges  an  octagonal 
shape  with  a  diameter  of  30  inches,  a  length  of  42  to  48  inches, 
to  be  hung  on  trunnions,  run  at  24  revolutions  (not  over  26  nor 
under  22),  and  run  to  the  extent  of  1,500  revolutions  or  say 
about  an  hour.  Of  these  two  proposed  standards,  Orton’s 
seems  the  better  for  effectively  developing  impact  action,  over¬ 
coming  the  choking  that  happens  when  a  shaft  runs  through 
the  rattler,  and  continues  long  enough  to  thoroughly  differen¬ 
tiate  the  different  brick,  though  the  time  limit  should  be  re¬ 
tained  at  a  fixed,  uniform  speed.  Prof.  Orton  also  appreciates 
the  importance  of  occupying  a  fixed  volume  of  the  rattler, 
which  he  places  at  27  per  cent,  as  measured  in  the  solid  bricks, 
but  spots  the  brick  with  paint  in  the  hope  of  identifying  them 
after  the  test,  and  also  knocks  off  a  chip  as  an  aid,  should  the 
former  wear  off.  As  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  the  wear  of 
each  brick,  to  bring  out  the  uniformity  of  the  lot,  no  such 
risk  of  losing  this  individual  information  should  be  incurred 
by  using  paint  marks,  and  each  brick  should  have  a  specific 
mark  punched  into  it  with  a  steel  punch,  that  should  be  made 
before  the  brick  are  weighed.  As  wet  brick  suffer  more  than 
dry  brick  in  the  rattler  test,  and  as  they  are  usually  wet  in 
practice,  Orton  suggests  that  they  be  soaked  in  water  for 
forty-eight  hours  before  making  the  test;  the  desirability  of 
thus  prolonging  the  time  in  order  to  water-soak  them  is  de¬ 
cidedly  objectionable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  little 
is  gained,  and  this  test  should  be  kept  as  practicable— and 
therefore  as  quick  and  easy  to  make — as  possible,  and  there¬ 
fore  completed  in  two  hours  as  formerly. 

Prof.  Johnson  and  others  have  attempted  to  standardize  the 
rattler  results  by  adding  a  certain  number  of  granite  blocks 
each  time,  to  use  as  a  unit  of  comparison;  as  different  gran¬ 
ites  vary  as  much  as  600  per  cent,  in  this  test,  and  as  different 
specimens  from  the  same  quarry  vary  greatly  from  decay,  f  in¬ 
jury  in  blasting  and  dressing,  and  are  difficult  to  reduce  to 
uniform  size,  the  writer  thinks  a  very  variable  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  unit  has  been  taken.  Later,  cast  iron  blocks,  with 
rounded  corners  and  weighing  six  pounds  each,  have  been  used 
by  Johnson,  which  at  least  are  a  great  improvement  on  the 
scrap  iron  that  is  usually  employed,  as  they  will  not  vary  so 
greatly  in  weight  and  condition  after  each  test,  as  happens 
with  scrap  iron.  But  unfortunately  Prof.  Johnson  does  not 
give  strict  physical  and  chemical  specifications  that  will  enable 
anyone  else  to  duplicate  these  blocks,  hence  the  unit,  from 
variations  in  the  grain  and  hardness,  is  liable  to  vary  even 

*Clay- Worker,  page  691,  June,  1895. 

fG-ranites  vary  from  the  condition  of  punk  to  the  ideal  con¬ 
dition  of  strength,  as  the  result  of  decay,  and  for  this  reason 
much  trouble  is  experienced  in  many  quarries  in  obtaining  a 
uniform  product. 


more  than  a  standard  granite,  as  every  foundryman  well 
knows,  and  of  whose  inability  to  duplicate  a  standard  casting 
the  users  of  stamp  shoes  and  dies  are  painfully  aware.  Yet 
the  ever-fluctuating  pile  of  scrap  should  be  eliminated,  and 
when  at  times  so  few  brick  are  to  be  tested  as  not  to  fill  the 
20  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  rattler,  something  should  be 
added  to  make  up  the  20  per  cent.,  and  to  give  a  unit  for  the 
specific  test  if  possible.  The  writer  therefore  suggests  as  the 
least  variable  unit  and  as  the  most  desirable  “filler,”  a  stand¬ 
ard  paving  brick  selected  from  the  best  obtainable  source,  and 
secured  for  this  special  purpose.  If  an  order  for  1,000  or  20,000 
test  brick  were  placed  in  the  fall  with  a  maker  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  standing,  when  the  kiln  can  be  given  weeks  to  cool  off, 
and  then  carefully  selected,*  the  writer  has  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  several  manufacturers  could  fill  it  with  brick  that 
would  vary  less  than  12  per  cent.,  and  most  of  them  less  than 
6  per  cent.  Every  laboratory  could  keep  a  stock  of  500  to 
1,000  of  these  on  hand  (at  a  cost  of  1  cent  to  2  cents  each), 
always  use  five  of  them  in  every  test,  and  any  additional  num¬ 
ber  that  may  be  necessary  to  fill  out  the  rattler  to  the  20  per 
cent,  volume  limit,  when  testing  too  few  to  do  this. 

—Absorption  Test. — 

As  dry  brick,  when  soaked  in  water,  absorbs  moisture  for 
months,  though  most  of  it  is  usually  taken  up  in  the  first  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  it  is  very  essential  that  a  standard  unit  of  time 
be  adopted.  As  it  is  commercially  impossible  to  determine  the 
maximum  absorption,  and  as  paving  brick  tests  should  be  made 
as  quickly  and  simply  as  possible,  the  writer  warmly  urges  the 
twenty-four-hour  limit  for  soaking  the  brick  in  clear  water, 
after  they  have  been  thoroughly  dried  over  a  boiler,  heater  or 
other  device  for  expelling  the  moisture  they  almost  invariably 
contain  (if  not  intentionally  added).  The  test  should  be  made 
on  whole — not  broken — brick,  unless  salt-glazed,  as  such  defects 
as  air-blebs  and  laminations  will  show  in  the  other  tests,  and 
this  should  be  conducted  to  show  the  porosity  only.  If  the 
brick  are  salt-glazed,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  the 
brick,  as  the  skin-deep  glazing,  f  which  soon  wears  off  in 
service,  is  not  porous,  and  hence  the  water  should  be  given 
access  to  the  body  of  the  brick  in  this  case.  The  brick  should 
be  wiped  dry  after  the  twenty-four  hours’  soaking,  before 
weighing,  when  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet 
weights  gives  the  relative  absorption. 

The  absorption  is  valuable  for  showing  the  degree  of  vitri¬ 
fication,  as  the  more  thoroughly  the  brick  is  vitrified,  the  less 
the  porosity;  but  overburned  brick  are  not  desirable,  or  an 
absorption  less  than  0.5  per  cent.,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
brittle  unless  very  carefully  annealed;  while  if  too  porous,  the 
brick  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  the  strength  and  toughness 
necessary  for  a  good  paver.  But  if  the  rattler  and  other  tests 
are  satisfactory,  no  fear  need  be  felt,  no  matter  how  high  the 
absorption,  as  the  brick  will  then  have  ample  strength  to  re¬ 
sist  frost  disintegration,  and  many  brick  have  seen  years  of 
successful  service,  without  any  injury  from  frost,  that  absorb 
over  5  per  cent,  of  moisture.  In  no  case  should  a  brick  be 
condemned  or  endorsed  on  the  absorption  test  only,  no  matter 
how  high  or  low,  but  this  should  always  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  tests,  and  given  its  true  value  as  an  index  of 
the  degree  of  vitrification. 

—Cross-Breaking  Test. — 

This  is  the  one  test  in  which  all  authorities  agree,  except 
Prof.  Johnson,  and  arrive  at  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the 

♦.Selected  so  as  to  be  uniform  in  size,  shape,  and  degree  of 
vitrification,  and  free  from  checks,  cracks  or  other  evident 
defects. 

fSalt  glazing  is  an  old  trick  to  obtain  a  dark  and  seeininglv 
vitrified  surface,  and  is  the  cause  of  so  many  soft  brick  es¬ 
caping  the  inspector’s  eye.  as  it  is  necessary  to  break  them  to 
see  if  they  are  vitrified.  The  practice  is  becoming  obsolete. 
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brick  in  terms  per  square  inch  of  the  section  broken  by  the 
formula: 

3  W  1 

F  = - 

2  b  h2 

in  which  W  =  brealdng  load  in  pounds. 

1  =  length  between  supports, 
b  =  breadth  of  brick, 
h  =  height  “  “ 

The  brick  is  placed  between  rounded  knife  edges  set  six 
inches  apart,  and  the  load  is  applied  in  the  middle. 

Prof.  Johnson  places  the  supports  seven  inches  apart,  and 
divides  the  load  by  the  width  of  the  brick,  or  quotes  it  in 
terms  per  inch  width.  He  says  that  “brickmakers  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  such  a  scientific  expression,  while  it  does  not  give 
any  advantage  to  the  deep  brick.”  As  these  tests  are  made 
for  engineers  (the  brickmakers  having  their  own  hammer 
tests),  the  writer  fails  to  see  why  an  indefinite  term  should 
supplant  a  definite  one,  as  the  standard  method  considers  both 
breadth  and  depth,  and  the  test  is  made  for  determining  the 
quality  of  the  clay,  and  not  the  size  of  the  brick.  The  informa¬ 
tion  desired  being  the  specific  value  of  a  given  clay  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  certain  brick,  the  die  of  the  brick  machine  can  be 
changed  in  a  few  minutes  if  a  deeper  brick  is  preferred,  but 
the  character  of  the  clay  can  never  be  changed  if  it  is  found 
wanting.  The  writer  therefore  sees  no  advantage  in  departing 
from  the  standard  method  of  making  this  test. 

—Crushing  Test. — 

The  method  of  making  the  crushing  test  devised  by  Prof. 
Johnson  is  decidedly  the  best  thus  far  offered,  and  is  very 
satisfactory.  He  grinds  one  side  of  a  half  brick  to  a  true  sur¬ 
face  for  a  datum  plane,  and  then  grinds  the  top  and  bottom 
faces  to  true,  parallel  planes,  and  carefully  adjusts  to  a  cen¬ 
trally  applied  load  in  the  testing  machine.  While  more  time 
and  expense  are  involved  in  obtaining  these  true,  smooth 
faces,  the  real  strength  of  the  brick  is  obtained,  and  such  re¬ 
sults  are  comparable  and  harmonious.  This  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  former  attempts  to  obtain  true  beds  with  plaster, 
paper,  etc.,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  paper  for 
details  (“Engineering  News,”  April  IS,  1895,  page  250),  which 
show  that  this  accurate  method  gives  25  to  100  per  cent, 
greater  strength  than  the  former  crude  methods. 

— Evaluation  of  the  Results.— 

After  having  made  the  tests,  there  is  still  much  discussion 
as  to  how  to  use  them,  or  the  proper  value  to  put  on  each  fac¬ 
tor,  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  brick  as  a  whole,  and  the 
following  formulae  have  been  advanced  to  give  this  value  V : 

10  1  T'  C 

V  =  _|_  —  _|_  -  _j_  - - I. 

RG  4  A  2000  4000 

T/  C 

V  =  (25-R)  +  (3-A)  +  -  + - -  -  -  II. 

1000  4000 

in  which  V  =  an  arbitrary  comparative  rating. 

R  G  =  rattler  loss  in  terms  of  granite. 

R  =  rattler  loss  in  percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  brick. 
A  =  absorption  in  percent  of  the  total  “  “  “  “ 

T/  =  transverse  strength  per  inch  width. 

C  =  crushing  strength  per  square  inch. 

No.  I  was  devised  by  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  of 
St.  Louis,*  and  II  by  Prof.  Johnson, -|-  both  being  founded  on 
a  series  of  tests  made  by  the  latter  on  samples  sent  to  the 
city  authorities  by  seven  manufacturers. 

In  I  each  factor  appears  as  a  multiple  (or  divisor),  and 
hence  is  more  sensitive  to  variations  than  II,  in  which  only 
two  terms  so  appear.  The  rattler  loss  is  based  on  a  granite 
rating  in  I,  and  in  both  the  transverse  strength  is  based  on  the 
indefinite  term  of  per  inch  width.  The  writer  therefore  sug¬ 
gests  the  following,  to  overcome  these  objections,  when  only 
four  factors  are  given: 

T  C 

V  =  (25-R)  5  +  (7- A)  4  -] - f- - III. 

200  1300 

And  when  all  six  are  given: 

T  C  10  10 

V  —  (25-R)  4  +  (7-A)  2  -| - 1 - + - -\ - IV. 

200  1300  3.25-D  7.75-H 


♦“Engineering  News,”  July  26,  1894. 
-|-“Engineering  News,”  April  IS,  1895. 


in  which  V  =  as  before. 

R=  “ 

A  =  “  “ 

C=  “ 

T  =  Modulus  of  rupture  per  square  inch. 

D  =  Specific  gravity. 

H  =  Hardness  by  Mob’s  scale. 

In  arriving  at  the  relative  weightings  of  each  factor,  the 
following  mean  values  of  the  St.  Louis  tests  were  taken,  on 
which  formulae  I  and  II  are  based: 

R  =  16.5  per  cent. 

RG=  4.7  “  “ 

A  =  1.25  “  “ 

T/  =  3.300  pounds. 

C  =  13,000  “ 

In  deducing  mean  values  for  III  and  IV,  a  careful  sifting 
was  made  of  a  large  number  of  tests  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  which  262  were  selected  that  seemed  to  have  been 
made  with  sufficient  care  to  be  entitled  to  consideration,**  and 
in  which  local  brick  are  considered  as  well  as  the  superior 
brands  that  bear  shipping,  which  gave  the  following: 

R  =  8.0  per  cent. 

A  =  2.0  “  “ 

T  =  2,200  pounds. 

C  =  10,000  “ 

D  =  2.25 
H  =  6.5 

— Comparison  of  the  Weightings  of  the  Factors.— 


TEST. 

linker  f 

►4 

s 

H 

II  or  J.  B.  J. 

© 

a 

£ 

hi 

s* 

S 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Rattler,  R.... 

1.0  =  33.3 

2.1  (R  G)  =  30 

8.5  =  50 

60  =  60 

50  =  50 

Absorption.. 

1.0  =33.3 

0.2  =  2.5 

1.75  =  10 

20  =  20 

10=  10 

Transverse 

Strength,  T 

1.0  =33  3 

1.65  (T')  =  23 

3.30  (T')  20 

10=  10 

10=  10 

Crushing 

• 

Strength,  C 

3.25  =  41.5 

3.25  =  20 

10=  10 

10  =  10 

Density,  D... 

0  =  0 

0—0 

10  =  10 

Hardness,  H 

0=0 

0  =  0 

10  =  10 

Totals . 

3.0  =  100 

7.20  =  100 

16.8=  100 

100  =  100 

100  =  100 

In  arriving  at  these  weightings,  the  writer  has  placed  a 
value  on  the  rattler  test  equal  to  all  the  others  combined,  as 
this  duplicates  the  impact  and  abrasion  that  the  bricks  will 
be  subjected  to  iu  practice,  only  on  such  a  very  much  more 
severe  scale  that  an  horn’s  tumbling  in  the  rattler  is  equal  to 
years  of  service  on  the  street.  If  a  brick  satisfactorily  meets 
this  test,  no  fear  need  be  felt  in  using  such  a  brick,  no  matter 
what  evidence  the  other  tests  may  give.  The  other  factors 
all  give  evidence  that  is  of  value,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
used  alone  or  even  collectively,  as  the  toughness  factor  is  only 
satisfactorily  shown  in  the  rattler  test.  They  are  given  equal 
value  by  the  writer  until  more  thorough  tests  have  been  made, 
except  when  only  four  factors  are  given,  when  a  double  value 
is  put  on  the  absorption,  as  this  is  then  the  only  exponent  of 
the  hardness,  density  and  porosity.  As  Baker*  has  well  shown, 
the  crushing  test  is  of  no  direct  value,  as  the  poorest  pavers 
never  yield  by  crushing,  and  very  rarely  by  breaking,  unless 
worn  out;  but  both  these  tests  are  valuable  aids  in  comparing 
different  brick,  and  should  be  retained  in  complete  tests,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  cross-breaking  test  indirectly  gives  a  clew  to  the 
toughness. 

— Note.— 

In  making  these  tests,  at  least  five  samples,  and  preferably 
ten,  of  each  kind  of  brick  should  be  tested,  which,  if  fairly 
consistent,  should  be  averaged  to  give  the  value  to  use  in  the 
formula.  If  the  individual  specimens  vary  greatly,  they  should 
be  resampled  and  tested  again.  Well-made  brick  will  vary 
less  than  20  per  cent. 


**Many  published  tests  bear  self-evident  ear-marks  of  jug¬ 
gling,  or  have  evidently  been  selected  by  competitors  from  the 
worst  stock  of  their  rivals. 

(‘‘Brick  Pavements,”  The  Clay-Worker,  1891. 

♦“Brick  Pavements,”  page  8. 


ON  ENTERING  THE  KILN  with  Ebenezer  that  day,  we 
noticed  that  the  first  six  courses,  beginning  from  the 
bottom,  had  been  set  with  brick  made  from  Barrington 
clay.  Then  came  twelve  courses  made  from  a  New  Jersey  clay 
for  burning  a  buff  color,  and  the  top  fourteen  courses  of  the 
thirty-two  were  a  mixed-colored  brick  made  by  a  second  burn¬ 
ing— that  is,  a  certain  colored  brick  was  first  secured  by  the 
mixture  of  manganese  and  clay,  and  then  ground  up  and 
again  mixed  with  another  kind  of  clay,  and  which,  when 
burned,  produced  a  very  handsome  mottled  brick.  These  brick 
had  been  set  in  the  kiln  in  the  order  named,  and  for  the  well- 
known  reason  that  the  ground-in  brick  will  stand  much  the 
greater  heat,  and  that  the  buff-colored  brick,  to  be  burned, 
would  take  more  fire  than  those  of  the  last  six  courses,  and 
which  were,  as  we  stated  before,  made  of  our  Barrington  clay. 
On  entering  this  kiln  with  Ebenezer  we  saw  at  a  glance  that 
we  had  successfully  calculated  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for 
the  mottled  and  buff-colored  brick,  but  alas  for  the  six  bot¬ 
tom  courses,  which,  although  designed  for  “a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever,”  had  now  already  entered  into  a  state  past 
that  of  usefulness,  except  to  enter  the  brickyard  hearse  and  be 
borne  to  their  last  and  final  resting  place  in  the  brickyard 
cemetery.  From  all  appearances  they  had  for  a  short  time 
been  first  brought  into  a  good  salmon  brick,  again  developed 
into  a  front  or  building  brick,  then  rapidly  turned  into  a  splen¬ 
did  vitrified  paver,  and  had  we  only  known  enough  and 
stopped  at  that  point,  we  would  have  been  all  right;  but  there 
is  where  the  rub  comes  in— we  didn’t.  It  was  the  old,  old 
story  told  over  again.  We  did  not  know  until  too  late.  What 
endless  trouble  and  cost  this  “did-not-know”  leads  to! 


The  Brickyard  Hearse. 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  brickyard  in  the  West  had  been 
two  years  trying  to  make  those  for  the  fronting  of  buildings, 
and  while  many  millions  had  been  manufactured  that  would 
answer  for  filling,  not  one  would  answer  for  fronts,  and  for  the 


sole  reason  that  all  were  badly  whitewashed  in  the  kiln.  As 
the  concern  was  losing  money,  the  directors  finally  sent  for 
some  one  thought  to  be  an  expert  in  brickmaking,  and  among 
other  questions  asked  was,  “Why  their  brick  were  always 
covered  with  whitewash  when  burned?”  Their  expert  repeated 
to  them  some  things  about  the  different  causes  of  whitewash¬ 


ing  as  not  understood  by  brick  manufacturers,  but  thought  it 
quite  possible  that  the  trouble  could  be  avoided  in  their  case. 
We  will  avoid  further  details  of  the  case,  and  state  that  the 
cause  really  was  the  using  of  a  very  sulphurous  coal,  and 
beginning  to  burn  with  it  before  the  brick  were  thoroughly 
dry,  and  upon  using  a  coal  without  any  sulphur  and  drying 
the  brick  thoroughly  with  wood  before  using  any  coal,  no 
whitewash  in  the  kiln  ever  appeared  afterwards.  When  the 
cause  was  known,  how  easy  to  avoid  the  trouble!— but  there  it 
was:  they  did  not  know. 

That  the  “knowing  how”  is  something  that  will  stand  mak¬ 
ing  a  charge  for  we  saw  pretty  well  illustrated  in  an  article 
not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  mechanical  magazines.  A  certain 
firm  had  an  engine  which  one  morning  would  not  start  off  and 
do  its  work  when  requested  in  the  usual  way.  Finally  some 
one  said  “Send  over  to  the  steam  engine  company,  and  their 
man  John  will  fix  the  thing.”  John  was  sent  for,  and,  after 
walking  around  the  engine  once  or  twice,  he  hit  it  a  light  tap 
or  two  with  a  hammer  on  a  certain  spot  and  said,  “Now  I 
guess  she  will  go,”  and  sure  enough,  when  steam  was  turned 
on,  go  she  did.  The  next  day  the  party  whose  engine  needed 
doctoring  received  a  bill  from  the  engine  company  for  .$25  for 
fixing  the  same.  This  seemed  an  outrageous  price  to  the 
parties  for  a  few  minutes’  work,  and  they  so  notified  the  en¬ 
gine  company.  On  the  following  morning  they  received  a  note 
and  a  new  bill  of  charges  from  the  engine  company,  the  former 
of  which  stated  that,  while  the  old  charge  may  not  have 
seemed  just  right,  they  thought  the  new  bill  would  be  all 
satisfactory,  and  which  bill  read  as  follows:  “For  repairing 
engine,  50  cents;  for  knowing  how,  $24.50;  total,  $25.”  And 
said  the  party  having  the  engine  repaired,  “A  minute’s  thought 
convinced  us  that  they  were  right.” 

As  we  said  before  this  long  digression,  the  bottom  six 
courses  had  been  rapidly  developed  into  a  splendid  paver,  and 
a  little  later  into  beautiful  red  stalactites,  which  could  only 
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be  appreciated  by  taking  up  a  part  of  the  kiln  bottom  and  see¬ 
ing  them  hang  down  through  the  floor  of  that  part  not  taken  up. 
No  part  of  this  floor  had  been  removed  when  Ebenezer  and  we 
entered  the  kiln,  and  therefore  he  did  not  see  the  stalactites, 
but  lie  did  see  the  condition  of  the  kiln,  and  expressed  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  contents  with  the  remark,  “Well,  I’ll  be  gash 
darned  all  fiddlesticks  if  that  don’t  beat  all  gosh  darned  crea¬ 
tion,”  and  we  felt  like  saying  something  similar  ourselves. 
“Wal,  wal,”  said  Ebenezer,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  silent  inspection  of  the  sight  before  him, 
“I’ve  often  hearn  tell  of  binning  vitrified  paving  brick,  but  I 
never  knew  afore  that  this  is  the  way  ’twere  done.  Down  on 
Rum  Stick  P'int,”  continued  Eben,  “where  Mr.  Eudaly  never 
comes  and  new-fangled  fool  brickmakers  don’t  grow,  we  have 
seen  some  pretty  rough  and  crooked  brick  in  the  arches,  but 

after  your  tellin’  me  that  the  fire  comes  down - ”  Just  here 

Ebenezer  stopped  and  then  began  to  assume  that  same  diabol- 


“  Beautiful  Stalactites  Seen  in  the  Brick  Hard." 

ical  expression  of  countenance  we  had  noted  two  years  before, 
when  he  handled  our  coat  tails  so  unkindly,  and,  remembering 
our  former  experience  of  that  time,  we  hastily  backed  out  of 
the  kiln.  Alas,  however,  we  saw  at  once  that  Ebenezer  was 
taken  with  one  of  his  spells,  and  also  covering  two  feet  of  our 
distance  to  safety  while  we  were  coming  one,  and  in  our  terror 
we  gave  a  cry  for  help.  By  some  good  fortune  the  engineer 
happened  with  a  three-inch  hose  to  be  laying  a  little  dust  on 
the  brickyard  lawn,  and,  taking  in  the  situation — at  least,  my 
situation— as  we  flew  by,  he  turned  the  hose  in  our  defense 
until  we  had  locked  ourselves  within  the  office  and  Ebenezer 
had  concluded  to  start  back  for  Rum  Stick  Point,  and  which 
place  we  hope  he  reached  in  good  time. 

For  a  few  days  after  Ebenezer  had  left  our  works  under  a 
cloud— perhaps  under  a  waterspout  would  express  it  better— 
our  mind  was  greatly  exercised  over  what  could  possibly  have 


caused  that  particular  bad  spell  of  his  to  overtake  him  and 
come  so  very  near  overtaking  us.  After  brooding  over  the 


The  Brickyard  Lawn  —  Turning  the  Hose  in  our  Defense. 

matter  for  two  or  three  weeks,  we  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  concluded  to  learn  what  had  caused  the  trouble  by  going  to 
Rum  Stick  Point  and  see  Ebenezer  himself,  even  if  the  trip 


The  Brickyard  Coachman . 


might  develop  experiences  in  a  line  not  looked  for  or  desired. 
To  that  end  we  climbed  into  our  barouche  and  ordered  the 
brickyard  coachman  to  carefully  reconoiter  in  the  direction  of 
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Rum  Stick  Point.  If  it  had  not  been  that  day  for  wishing  to 
arrive  at  Ebenezer’s  in  possession  of  our  full  mental  faculties, 
we  should  probably  have  endeavored  to  make  the  distance 
across  the  swamp — a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so — on  foot,  but  an 
extra  high  tide  had  come  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  only  thing 
outside  of  water  in  sight  was  skunk  cabbage  and  creeping 
briars.  Creeping  briars  may  be  all  right  in  their  place,  but 
wheu  a  fellow  takes  a  walk  with  a  snake  in  each  boot,  a  snap¬ 
ping  turtle  hanging  to  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  and  a  creeping 
briar  around  his  neck,  his  mind  is  not  apt  to  be  left  “in  maiden 
meditation  fancy  free.” 

About  the  time  Pat  turned  into  Ebenezer’s  drive  the  thought 
did  occxu-  to  us  that  from  the  rear  of  his  works  we  might  have 
obtained  a  more  strategical  point  from  which  to  have  beat  a 
retreat,  if  the  necessity  arose,  but  it  was  then  an  afterthought 
with  us— a  case  of  belated  hindsight— and  so  we  kept  on 
straight  ahead,  or  at  least  as  straight  ahead  as  we  could,  down 
Ebenezer’s  drive. 

(.The  balance  of  this  act  in  next  issue  of  the  Clay- Worker.) 

,T.  A.  S. 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


BY  REQUEST  of  some  friends,  who,  as  many  have  done 
before,  had  invested  their  spare  capital  in  a  brick  plant, 
and  as  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  venture 
is  in  the  hands  of  men  with  no  practical  experience  in  the 
business,  found  themselves  confronted  with  the  old  problem  of 


proved  up-draft  kiln  of  his  own  invention  that  would  enable 
him  to  burn  the  brick  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost.  He  demon¬ 
strated  his  skill  and  wisdom  by  gathering  a  large  quantity  of 
top  soil,  from  which  he  began  to  make  brick.  They  came  from 
the  press  square  and  hard,  and  were  trucked  to  the  kiln  with 
much  pride.  But  alas!  the  best  laid  plans  of  some  brick  ex¬ 
perts  oft  gang  aglee.  The  result  of  his  effort  to  make  pressed 
brick  from  common  earth  was  very  discouraging.  The  brick 
that  went  into  the  kiln  seemingly  so  perfect  came  out  a  mass 
of  rubbish.  After  some  reflection  it  was  deemed  best  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  real  brickmaker.  Under  his  direction  the  top  soil  was 
stripped  off  and  clay  brought  in  and  the  kiln  filled  again. 
This  kiln  is  a  peculiar  structure,  its  chief  featiue  being  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  There  are  no  chimneys,  no  flues,  no  stack,  no  combus¬ 
tion  chambers— just  the  upright  walls,  with  openings  at  the 
base  through  which  the  gas  pipe  was  introduced,  surmounted 
by  an  arched  top,  in  the  center  of  which  were  a  few  small 
openings.  The  new  superintendent  expressed  doubts  about 
being  able  to  burn  brick  in  these  chambers.  There  were  five 
in  a  row,  and  a  second  trial  proved  that  his  fears  were  well 
founded,  for  only  a  few  good  bricks  were  turned  out.  Then 
came  the  inevitable.  The  directors  considered  ways  and  means 
and  decided  to  add  to  their  investment  a  sum  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  the  new  superintendent,  who  had  demonstrated  that  he 
really  knew  what  he  was  about,  to  build  a  square  down-draft 
kiln.  This  he  is  now  doing,  and  hopes  soon  to  show  that  a 
first-class  red  pressed  brick  can  be  made  with  their  equipment 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  or  more  per  day. 

The  company  is  fortunate  in  one  respect,  at  least.  They 
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whether  it  was  best  to  put  up  more  money  to  save  that  already 
invested,  the  writer  recently,  in  company  with  genial  “Jesse” 
Adams,  “Brickmaker  to  the  President,”  visited  the  works  of  the 
DuBois  Press  Brick  Co.,  located  near  Greentown,  Ind.,  a  little 
village  some  fifteen  miles  east  of  Kokomo  on  the  Clover  Leaf 
line. 

A  year  or  two  ago  the  gentleman  whose  name  the  plant 
bears  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  brick  business 
was  profitable  to  an  extreme,  and  set  about  the  organization 
of  a  company  to  erect  and  operate  a  pressed  brick  factory.  He 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  convincing  other  equally  inex¬ 
perienced  parties  that  there  were  “millions  in  it,”  and  soon  had 
the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  begin  the  erecting  part. 
This  proved  very  easy,  and  they  were  not  long  in  building  a 
substantial  engine  and  machine  house  and  installing  a  good 
equipment,  consisting  of  engine  and  boiler  of  ample  capacity, 
an  improved  Andrus  dry  press  and  Williams  pulverizer,  ele¬ 
vator,  screens,  etc.  A  large,  well-built  storage  shed  was  put  up, 
and  they  began  to  gather  in  the  raw  material,  and  here  trouble 
began.  A  superintendent  had  been  employed  who,  to  hear  him 
tell  it,  knew  every  detail  of  the  business,  and  also  had  an  im- 


liave  their  own  natural  gas  well,  from  which  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  that  superb  fuel  may  be  drawn.  Their  clay  is  three  to 
four  feet  in  depth,  and  brums  a  rich  dark  red  color.  Their 
methods  of  gathering  it  are  somewhat  primitive.  A  disk  har¬ 
row  is  run  over  the  field,  cutting  or  loosening  it  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  After  drying  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  scraped 
into  ridges  by  a  V-shaped  drag,  and  then  shoveled  into  com¬ 
mon  loose-bottomed  wagons  and  hauled  under  the  sheds,  from 
which  it  is  wheeled  to  the  pulverizer  in  the  usual  way. 


THE  POTTERY  TREE. 


A  Remarkable  Growth  Indigenous  to  Brazil. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  vegetable  products  of  Brazil  is 
the  Moquilea  utilis,  or  pottery  tree.  This  tree  attains  a  height 
of  one  hundred  feet,  and  has  a  very  slender  trunk,  which  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  wood  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  and  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  silica, 
but  not  so  much  as  does  the  bark,  which  is  largely  employed 
as  a  source  of  silica  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  In  pre- 
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paring  the  bark  for  the  potter’s  use  it  is  first  burned,  and  the 
residue  is  then  pulverized  and  mixed  with  clay  in  the  proper 
proportion.  With  an  equal  quantity  of  the  two  ingredients  a 
superior  quality  of  earthenware  is  produced.  This  is  very 
durable,  and  is  capable  of  withstanding  any  amount  of  heat. 
The  natives  employ  it  for  all  kinds  of  culinary  purposes.  When 
fresh  the  bark  cuts  like  soft  sandstone,  and  the  presence  of  the 
silex  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  grinding  a  piece  of  the 
bark  between  the  teeth.  When  dry  it  is  generally  brittle, 
though  sometimes  difficult  to  break.  After  being  burned  it 
cannot,  if  of  good  quality,  be  broken  up  between  the  fingers, 
a  mortar  and  pestle  being  required  to  crush  it. — Scientific 
American. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

A  MODERN  BRICKYARD. 

A  BRICK  MANUFACTURER  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
made  brick  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  to-day.  Had  he  the  machinery  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  which  during  those  years  have  been  brought  to  light, 
no  doubt  but  that  his  enterprise  would  have  yielded  a  reward 
that  would  have  enabled  him  to  enjoy  fitting  luxuries  in  his 
declining  years  after  a  business  career  that  was  fraught  with 
many  hardships. 

The  manufacturer  of  to-day  makes  brick  on  an  entirely 
different  scale.  Compared  to  the  manufacturers  of  earlier 
times,  his  way  is  smoothly  paved,  and  if  he  fails  he  alone  is  at 
fault.  The  progress  of  the  modern  brickyard  has  nowhere 
been  more  marked  than  in  the  making  and  burning  of  brick. 
To-day  the  manufacturer  is  not  filled  with  anxiety  while  a  kiln 
is  under  fire  lest  it  have  soft  spots,  shrunken  arches  and  soft 
heads,  nor  is  his  mind  disturbed  that  on  the  morrow,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  his  yards  of  green  brick  will  be  cracked  and 
broken.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  day  during  the  season 
his  mind  is  tranquil  and  satisfied  that  to-day  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  he  will  be  making  capital  where  his  earlier 
brother  manufacturer  suffered  as  great  a  loss. 

Let  us  visit  a  modern  brickyard  during  its  busy  hours, 
where  we  may  linger,  and  in  this  manner  discover  the  meth¬ 
ods  which  place  it  so  far  in  advance  of  the  earlier  plant. 

—The  Raw  Material. — 

First,  we  must  look  at  the  clay  bank.  It  is  to  the  plant 
very  much  what  an  engineer  is  to  his  engine.  We  must  be 
particular  and  observe  the  nature  of  the  clay.  It  is  found  to 
be  good,  rich  clay,  free  from  shale,  limestone,  sand  and  gravel. 
No  wonder  it  makes  good  brick.  We  fall  to  wondering  and 
ask:  Suppose  the  plant  had  a  rich  bank  of  clay  beneath  three 
feet  of  hickory  clay— could  the  hickory  clay  be  used  for  brick¬ 
making  purposes?  Yes,  it  could;  but  will  be  explained  later  on. 

Here  are  the  pits  where  the  clay  is  tempered  before  being- 
molded  into  brick.  These  pits  are  among  the  plant’s  impor¬ 
tant  factors.  No  matter  how  good  the  clay  is,  it  must  be  tem¬ 
pered  before  good,  substantial  brick  can  be  made.  Many 
plants  often  experience  a  loss  in  cracked  and  broken  brick 
when  dried.  Generally  these  broken  brick  are  caused  by 
small  bal'd  lumps  of  clay.  Had  the  clay  been  thoroughly  tem¬ 
pered  and  soaked  those  small  lumps  would  have  been  reduced, 
and  whole,  square  brick  would  have  been  in  order.  Where 
hickory  clay  also  is  to  be  used  it  is  best  to  mix  it  with  rich 
clay.  Hickory  clay  is  full  of  small,  hard  lumps,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  longer  time  and  much  more  water  to  dissolve  the  lumps, 
but  where  it  is  mixed  with  other  clay  it  is  not  so  difficult  a 
matter,  and  if  thoroughly  tempered  and  soaked  will  turn  out 
good,  substantial  brick. 

— Careful  Work  Imperative. — 

Look  at  the  machine.  Is  it  not  a  substantial,  well-built, 
durable  implement?  Strong  and  firmly  put  together  is  its 
greatest  attribute.  How  easy  it  works!  There  is  hardly  any 
friction,  so  smooth  and  evenly  it  runs.  It  has  double  grind¬ 
ing  shafts  running  in  opposite  directions,  which  prepares  the 


clay  to  a  proper  state  before  entering  the  press.  And  when 
pressed  into  the  mold,  what  exact,  even  edges  and  full  corners 
every  brick  is  graced  with!  But  why  not  run  the  machine 
faster?  No  plant  that  would  have  such  brick  will  permit  a 
machine  to  run  faster  than  to  turn  out  eleven  molds  per  min¬ 
ute.  The  machine  will  make  just  as  good  brick  at  greater 
speed,  but  the  labor  will  do  damage  to  them  in  trying  to 
“keep  up.”  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  sanding  the  molds. 
If  well  sanded  the  brick  not  only  leaves  the  mold  easily,  but 
when  burned  imparts  a  good  color  in  the  brick. 

Let  us  give  our  attention  to  the  setter  and  the  wheelers. 
Observe  how  careful  the  wheelers  are  when  loading,  and  the 
setter,  how  gently  he  handles  them.  You  may  think  it  strange, 
but  it  is  an  unbroken  rule  at  the  plant  that  “the  brick  must 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES— Gathering  the  Clay. 


be  handled  with  care.”  The  proprietors  realize  that  cornerless 
brick  find  no  favor,  and  therefore  establish  the  rule.  The 
brick  setter  must  be  a  man  of  experience;  his  position  demands 
it.  With  those  full-cornered,  square  green  brick  which  he  so 
deftly  manages,  he  must,  without  damage  to  them,  place  them 
in  position  to  be  burned.  With  them  he  must  be  able  to  build 
a  kiln  that  is  so  securely  bound  that  a  “swell”  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  at  the  same  time  making  'a  draft  for  the  fire — a  draft 
that  covers  the  entire  kiln  and  invites  the  fire  into  every 
corner,  up  the  heads,  along  the  sides  and  out  through  the  top. 

—The  Final  and  Vital  Feature.— 

Let  us  move  on  to  where  they  are  burning.  Here  is  a  kiln 
under  fire  that  was  set  as  has  just  been  described.  The  kiln 
is  nearly  burned;  but  one  day  longer  and  it  will  be  finished. 
We  look  into  the  burning  arches  and  see  that  there  are  no 
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chipped  brick,  and  we  wonder  why.  Because  they  were  not 
fired  too  strong  during  watersmoking,  and  after  that  at  no 
time  was  the  fire  so  strong  as  to  make  them  drip.  On  the  top 
of  the  kiln  we  see  the  fire  shooting  out,  and  above  the  platting. 
We  know  by  that  the  kiln  is  nearly  burned.  The  top  dis¬ 
closes  an  even  settle  all  over  the  kiln,  and  we  know'  that 
there  are  no  “soft  spots,”  no  “shrunken  arches”  and  no  “sal¬ 
mon-colored”  top  courses.  But  we  do  know  that  the  whole 
kiln  is  uniform  in  shape,  size  and  color. 

Over  there  they  are  loading  brick  in  wagons  for  delivery. 
We  might  stay  and  watch  them  a  few  minutes.  This  team  is 
loading  with  stock  brick,  and  that  one  is  for  common.  Per¬ 
haps  they  will  race  to  see  which  will  be  loaded  first.  But  no; 
that  would  not  be  allowred.  Were  they  to  race  they  would 
certainly  load  the  brick  in  a  rough  manner,  which  would 
break,  chip  and  mar  the  very  brick  the  owners  were  so  careful 
with  in  their  green  state.  To  preserve  their  beauty  they  must 
be  as  carefully  handled  when  being  loaded  into  wagons. 

We  have  seen  a  modern  brickyard  in  working  hours.  Ev¬ 
erything  pertaining  to  it  has  not  been  fully  and  satisfactorily 
explained,  but  will  endeavor  to  do  so  at  another  time.  We 
have  at  least  learned  why  a  modern  brickyard  is  far  more 
successful  than  the  plant  of  earlier  days.  The  plant  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  made  brick  from  circular  pits.  Tempering  clay 
was  not  much  thought  of.  No  wonder  thousands  of  broken 
brick  were  on  record  year  after  year.  But  to-day  at  the  mod¬ 
ern  plant  we  see  different  clays  thoroughly  mixed  and  tem¬ 
pered,  and  good,  square,  whole  brick  made  therefrom,  and  the 
machine  that  made  them  and  pressed  them  into  shape  turned 
at  a  given  speed.  The  speed  at  which  the  brick  were  turned 
out  afforded  the  help  every  opportunity  to  handle  the  brick 
with  care  and  precision.  The  same  diligence  was  observed 
with  the  setter  and  wheelers  and  hakers.  The  burners,  also, 
were  careful  lest  they  chip  the  brick  that  were  tiumed  over 
to  their  care  sound  and  whole.  The  last  hands  through  which 
the  brick  pass  are  the  teamsters.  With  them,  also,  we  noted 
that  the  rule  as  to  careful  handling  prevailed.  We  saw  brick 
leave  the  plant  as  plumb  and  square  as  on  the  day  they  were 
molded.  When  a  plant  makes  brick  without  loss  or  damage, 
it  is  then,  and  not  until  then,  an  ideal  brickyard,  and  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason  why  it  should  not  enjoy  such  distinction 
if  the  proper  course  be  pursued.  J.  G.  GREEfSEL. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

Number  Thirty=Seven. 

IME.— Lime,  as  a  fertilizer,  is  well  known  to 
agriculturists,  but  only  used  within  certain 
limits  by  the  scientific  ones.  The  unscientific 
apply  it  to  land  haphazard,  with  nothing  be¬ 
yond  a  bare  hope  of  its  being  beneficial,  and 
thousands  of  bushels  are  yearly  wasted  by 
being  misapplied.  Of  course,  much  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  discovered  about  the  action  of 
lime  on  land,  but  it  is  known  to  be  beneficial 
on  bog  and  clayey  soils.  On  bog,  turf  and  peat  lands,  where 
infertility  is  due  to  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  aud  consequently 
lack  of  saline  or  mineral  matter,  good  dressings  of  lime  will 
cause  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  and  eventually 
so  reduce  the  vegetable  or  organic  substances,  and  simultane¬ 
ously  increase  the  mineral  matter,  that  a  proportion  is  reached 
in  the  composition  of  the  soil  which  is  compatible  with  the 
healthy  growth  and  nourishment  of  plants  or  vegetables  on  it. 
To  drainage  and  treatment  with  lime,  etc.,  the  famous  Chat 
Moss— formerly  an  extensive  bog  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  England— owes  its  present  fertility. 

The  action  of  lime  on  stiff,  clayey  lands' appears  to  be  that 
of  combining  with  the  silica  and  alumina  and  liberating  the 


alkalies,  especially  the  potash,  which  the  rains  then  dissolve 
and  carry  to  the  tissues  of  plants,  etc.  As  lime  is  such  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  vegetable  matter,  it  evidently  would  not  do  to  give 
a  dressing  of  lime  at  sowing  time;  it  is  therefore  spread  on  the 
land  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  the  ground  not  sown  until  spring. 

No  brickmaker  need  be  told  of  the  mischievous  effect  of 
limestone  nodules  in  his  clay.  It  is  anything  but  gratifying  to 
see  a  nice  pressed  brick  burst,  or  a  big  spawl  fly  off,  from  the 
expansion  of  a  lime  nodule  or  piece  of  oyster  shell  the  brick 
contained,  nor  need  the  fire  brick  maker  be  put  on  his  guard 
about  the  lime  percentage  in  his  fire  clay;  he  is  perfectly  aware 
that  lime  is  fatal  to  refractoriness;  be  also  knows  that  iron, 
soda  and  potash  are  just  as  fatal.  The  fire  brick  manufacturer, 
as  a  rule,  pays  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  chemistry 
of  clays  than  the  building  brick  manufacturer;  in  fact,  he  must 
do  so  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  of 
his  profession,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  chem¬ 
ist  and  his  laboratory  will  become  one  of  the  indispensables  of 
all  well-equipped,  well-managed  brick  factories  and  other  clay¬ 
working  industries.  It  would  not  surprise  me  one  bit  if  the 
advocates  of  “hand-made”  yards,  etc.,  poked  considerable  fun 
at  such  a  prediction.  This  is  exactly  what  ironmasters  did 
forty  years  ago— they  ignored  and  derided  chemists  and  chem¬ 
istry;  but  where  is  the  ironmaster  to-day  without  the  chemist? 
To  me  there  is  a  striking  analogy  in  the  two  industries.  I  have 
witnessed  the  birth  and  development  of  the  Bessemer  and  the 
Basic  steel  processes;  the  one  is  an  alkaline,  the  other  an  acid 
process.  The  one  (Bessemer)  requires  pig  iron  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus  and  high  in  silicon,  while  the  other  (Basic)  needs  pig 
iron  high  in  phosphorus  and  low  in  silicon.  Both  processes  pro¬ 
duce  steel  nearly  identical  in  properties  and  composition.  And 
what  agent  do  you  suppose  enables  the  metallurgist  to  convert 
phosphoric  pig  iron  (utterly  useless  in  the  Bessemer  process) 
into  good,  marketable  steel?  Why,  lime!  And  what  do  you 
think  enables  him  to  produce  pig  iron  containing  the  percentage 
of  silicon  that  may  be  required  in  any  case?  Again,  lime — yes, 
the  judicious  use  of  lime  in  the  blast  furnace.  Formerly  lime 
was  used  in  the  blast  fiumace  simply  to  flux  the  ashes  of  the 
fuel  used  and  the  objectionable  matter  associated  with  the  ore, 
but  the  chemist  enlarged  its  functions,  and  now  by  its  use, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fuel,  he  can  rely  (barring  accidents)  on 
the  percentages  of  carbon  and  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  so  pro¬ 
duced.  I  may  here  remark  that  enormous  quantities  of  lime¬ 
stone  are  thus  used  at  blast  furnaces. 

I  have  seen  immense  beds  of  fire  clay  (bastard  fire  clay,  if 
you  will)  that  gave  their  owner  “great  expectations,”  which 
expectations  were  crushed  and  blighted  by  the  first  crucial  test 
of  a  fire  brick  from  them.  But  I  have  long  entertained  an  idea, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  chimerical.  Many  of  these  so-called 
bastard  fire  clays  fail  in  refractoriness  from  an  excess  of  alka¬ 
lies,  iron,  etc.,  many  of  them  very  little  in  excess  of  a  permis¬ 
sible  percentage.  Some  day  a  clay  Bessemer  and  a  Gilchrist 
will  take  these  clays  in  hand,  and  by  chemical  treatment  con¬ 
vert  them  into  good  fire  brick  or  any  other  required  article, 
and  similarly  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Philadelphia 
and  other  similar  clays  will  be  so  treated  that  you  may  make 
pavers  or  pottery  at  will.  It  would  be  a  little  too  previous  to 
enthuse  over  it  and  say,  "This  is  the  result  of  chemical  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  of  long  years  of  drudgery  and  practical  experience,” 
for  that  era  has  not  yet  dawned  on  us.  With  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  that  era  has  dawned  on  them,  and  it  is  appropriate 
and  true  there.  The  clay  and  iron  industries  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  two  parallel  lines,  one  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
other.  For  a  long  period  they  advanced  very,  very  slowly,  all 
the  time  quite  satisfied  that  in  both  cases  little  else  but  brute 
force  was  necessary.  Now,  until  the  clay  industry  is  conducted 
on  a  scientific  basis  it  will  continue  to  lose  ground  and  remain 
in  the  wake  of  iron  and  steel.  I  would  not  have  ft  understood 
that  I  am  advocating  a  laboratory  and  analyst  in  every  brick¬ 
yard.  Far  from  it!  I  think  the  manufacturer  of  ordinary 
building  brick  has  no  need  for  anything  of  the  kind,  but  he 
certainly  would  lose  nothing  by  being  an  amateur  chemist  him- 
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self.  Then,  if  at  any  time  he  had  trouble,  for  example,  with 
the  color,  etc.,  of  his  brick  which  he  was  unable  to  rectify 
himself,  he  might  consult  an  expert  and  analyst  to  help  him 
out  of  it.  He  would  be  able  to  handle  the  analysis  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  chemist  intelligently,  make  his  own  deductions, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  supply  practically 
both  the  analysis  and  advice.  Of  what  earthly  use  is  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  clay  to  the  bulk  of  clay  workers,  or,  in  fact,  to  anyone 
who  has  no  knowledge  or  idea  of  chemistry?  None  whatever! 
An  epigram  in  Greek  would  be  quite  as  serviceable.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  some  who  thoroughly  appreciate  and  under¬ 
stand  the  reliable  assistance  proffered  by  chemical  analysis, 
but,  I  repeat,  such  appreciation  and  comprehension  is  utterly 
out  of  question  with  the  recipient  of  analysis  and  chemical  ob¬ 
servations  who  never  troubles  his  head  to  understand  even  its 
elementary  principles. 

SULPHATE  OF  LIME,  or  CALCIC  SUPHATE.— This  com¬ 
pound  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  known  as  the  mineral  called 
anhydrite  (CaSO*),  and  when  combined  with  two  atoms  of 
water  (CaSO*  — |—  2H20)  is  known  as  selenite,  gypsum  or  ala¬ 
baster.  This  latter  combination  is  much  more  abundant  than 
anhydrite,  and  both  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  lime  or  to  carbonate  of  lime.  When  gypsum 
is  carefully  heated  until  nearly  deprived  of  its  water  it  forms 
that  useful  article  called  plaster  of  paris.  This,  when  in  the 
state  of  powder,  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  may  then 
be  molded  into  any  desired  form,  which  quickly  forms  a  solid 
mass,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  sets.  In  so  doing  it  takes 
up  the  water  it  was  deprived  of  by  heating,  and  returns  to  the 
same  chemical  state  of  the  original  gypsum.  In  pottery  and 
terra  cotta  works  plaster  of  paris  is  much  used  for  mold-making, 
and  in  many  other  industries  also.  Occasionally  gelatinous 
substances  are  dissolved  in  the  water  used  for  making  the 
paste,  and  sometimes  albuminous  matter  is  used,  i.  e.,  the  white 
of  eggs.  These  substances  are  said  to  confer  strength  and 
toughness  on  the  set  plaster.  For  certain  purposes  alum  is 
calcined  with  the  gypsum;  this  mixture  does  not  set  very 
quickly,  giving  more  leisure  to  finish  up  any  design,  and  when 
it  does  set  the  result  is  more  hard  and  durable  than  the  ordinary 
plaster;  moreover,  the  alum  imparts  some  transparency  to  the 
plaster,  and,  when  used  for  decorative  purposes,  gives  elegance 
and  an  apparent  purity  to  the  finish. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  a  very  common  impurity  in  spring 
water.  Although  only  sparingly  soluble — one  part  of  lime  in 
400  of  water— it  gives  rise  to  what  is  termed  permanent  hard¬ 
ness;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  boiling,  same  as  car- 
bonate  of  lime,  nor  can  it  be  precipitated  by  Dr.  Clarke’s 
process,  mentioned  in  my  last  paper,  in  which  also  was  men¬ 
tioned.  the  method  for  neutralizing  its  effects  by  carbonate 
of  sodium. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  or  CALCIC  CHLORIDE.— This  sub¬ 
stance,  with  the  formula  CaCl2,  is  formed  when  marble  or 
limestone  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  in  the  process 
preparing  carbonic  acid,  already  described.  It  is  also  p 
in  the  course  of  other  chemical  processes  on  a  large  ^cuxe. 
These  processes,  of  course,  give  us  chloride  of  lime  in  solution, 
but  the  substance  referred  to  is  a  salt  and  the  residue  of  this 
solution  evaporated  to  dryneess.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and 
after  being  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  420  degrees  F.  it 
is  much  used  in  laboratories,  etc.,  as  an  absorbent  of  moisture. 
The  analyst  also  uses  it  for  drying  certain  gases  and  collecting 
the  water  produced  during  the  analysis  of  an  organic  substance. 
In  its  crystalized  state,  when  mixed  with  snow  or  pulverized 
ice,  it  forms  a  very  powerful  freezing  mixture.  I  must  caution 
my  readers  not  to  confound  chloride  of  lime,  as  described 
above,  with  bleaching  powder,  also  miscalled  chloride  of  lime. 

HYPOCHLORITE  OF  LIME,  or  CALCIC  HYPOCHLO¬ 
RITE.— This  is  what  is  commonly  called  bleaching  powder,  and 
is  somewhat  different  in  composition  to  chloride  of  lime,  having 
the  formula  CaCl202  -|-  H20.  As  well  as  being  a  powerful 
bleaching  agent,  it  is  also  a  good  disinfectant,  both  qualities 
depending  on  the  ease  with  which  chlorine  is  liberated  from  it. 

There  are  other  important  combinations  of  lime,  as  the  phos¬ 
phides,  phosphates  (fertilizers),  fluoride  (fluor  spar),  sulphides, 
etc.,  all  extremely  interesting  to  the  chemical  student,  but  per¬ 
haps  a  trifle  dry  and  tedious  to  the  clayworking  student. 

WILLIAM  WAPLINGTON. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SOFT  CLAY  PROCESS. 


ORRESPONDENT  from  Wisconsin  writes 
for  information,  and  states  his  difficulty 
substantially  as  follows:  He  is  “making 
a  practical  test  of  a  very  rich  quality  of 
clay.”  “The  brick  were  all  molded  in  one 
day.  lam  not  quite  well  satisfied  whether  it  will  make  a  good 
machine-made  soft  mud  brick,  for  the  day  in  which  the  clay 
was  molded  was  very  dry  and  windy — in  my  estimation  being 
to  some  extent  the  cause  of  the  brick  checking  and  also  hard 
to  dump,  the  clay  sticking  to  the  molds  and  taking  off  all  the 
sand  in  them.  These  brick  were  made  with  molds  that  have 
been  in  use  for  a  little  over  two  seasons,  and  the  sand  was  a 
trifle  sharp.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  it  would  be  safe  to 
figure  on  this  clay  slipping  if  a  new  set  of  molds  and  a  finer 
molding  sand  were  used,  and  will  increasing  the  proportion  of 
good  coarse  sand  in  the  mixture  prevent  checking?” 

The  checking  or  cracking  of  the  brick  may  have  been  due  to 


.0.  H.  HORTON,  Horton  Manufacturing  Uo  ,  Painesviele,  Ohio. 

several  causes,  and  in  this  particular  case  it  is  likely  that 
more  than  one  of  them  exerted  an  influence.  Molds  that  have 
been  in  use  two  seasons,  and  are  more  or  less  worn  and  out  of 
shape,  would  certainly  tend  to  prevent  the  brick  from  slipping, 
and  would  strain  them  more  than  new  molds  would.  Brick 
that  stick  to  the  mold,  and  that  come  out  crooked  and  irregu¬ 
larly,  are  strained,  and  are  almost  sure  to  crack  in  drying. 

Molding  sand  should  be  fine  and  clean.  A  molding  sand 
that  is  dirty,  or  that  has  clay  mixed  with  it,  will  itself  stick 
to  the  molds,  and  thus  fail  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended.  A  sand  that  is  too  coarse  will  not  sand  the  molds  as 
well  as  finer  sand,  and  in  general  a  coarse  sand  is  not  desir¬ 
able  for  molding  sand.  The  parting  sand  used  by  molders  in 
foundries  to  cause  the  molds  in  the  different  parts  of  the  flasks 
to  separate  is  quite  fine,  often  simply  a  dust  of  some  material, 
and  serves  its  purpose  well.  The  same  rules  that  are  observed 
in  pattern-making  and  molding  in  foundries  will  apply  in 
molding  brick  and  drawing  them  from  the  mold.  All  patterns 
are  made  slanting  on  the  edges  or  sides  that  are  to  slip  by  the 
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sand  when  the  pattern  is  drawn  from  the  mold.  If  a  brick 
mold  is  worn,  warped  or  out  of  shape,  it  is  likely  that  some 
parts  will  be  out  of  line,  so  that  the  clay,  when  driven  into  the 
mold,  will  have  some  parts  that  go  under  too  far  and  will 
not  slip  readily  when  dumped.  These  places  will  hang  in  the 
mold,  and  in  forcing  them  loose  the  brick  is  bent  and  strained. 
Although  it  may  straighten  again  when  dumped  upon  a  smooth 
surface,  either  pallet  or  yard,  the  bending  strain  has  weakened 
it,  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  crack  at  the  weak  place  when  dry¬ 
ing.  Rapid  drying  certainly  tends  to  aggravate  checking  and 
cracking,  and  brick  that  are  molded  on  “dry  and  windy”  days 
are  more  liable  to  crack  than  they  would  if  molded  at  times 
when  they  would  not  dry  so  fast. 

The  critical  time  in  drying  clay  wares  is  during  the  first  few 
hours  after  molding.  Tender  clays  should  be  carefully  shel¬ 
tered  from  wind  and  sun  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  after 
being  molded.  When  the  ware  has  become  partially  dry,  say 
one-fourth,  it  becomes  “set,”  and  will  not  crack  if  dried  quite 
rapidly  during  the  remainder  of  the  drying. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Will  increasing  the  proportion 
of  good  coarse  sand  in  the  mixture  prevent  checking?”  I  will 
say  yes,  if  enough  sand  is  put  in.  A  fine,  soft  bluff  sand  would 
be  better  than  coarse  river  sand  to  mix  with  the  clay.  The 
proper  proportions  in  which  the  sand  and  clay  should  be 
mixed  can  only  be  determined  by  repeated  experiments. 

Very  often  clay  banks  are  strong  at  the  top  and  weaker  at 
the  bottom.  Possibly  this  is  true  of  the  clay  in  question.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  clay  could  be  improved  by  working 
deeper  and  mixing  the  clay  from  top  to  bottom,  and  by  going 
deep  enough  the  proper  temper  could  be  obtained.  When 
strong  and  weak  clays  or  clay  and  sand  are  used  together  they 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  worked  together  evenly. 

For  soft  mud  brick  the  clay  should  be  pit-soaked  over  night 
at  least.  The  longer  it  is  soaked  the  more  homogeneous  it  be¬ 
comes  and  the  better  it  will  work.  Some  clays  that  will  not 
make  good  soft  mud  brick  by  being  worked  in  a  pug  mill  will 
give  good  results  if  pit-soaked.  The  stiffer  a  clay  is  worked 
the  more  liable  it  is  to  crack.  If  all  the  conditions  mentioned 
above  have  been  complied  with  and  the  brick  still  check  and 
crack,  the  only  solution  is  to  weaken  the  clay,  either  by  mixing 
in  more  sand  or  a  weaker  clay.  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 

Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  LAND. 


The  Estimation  in  Which  the  Brickmaker  is  Held  in  a 
Peaceful  Section  of  the  Hawkeye  State. 


POSSIBLY  NO  PART  of  the  country 
where  the  working  brickmaker  is  so 
much  respected  as  in  Cass  county,  Iowa. 
There  are,  true,  only  a  small  number  of 
brickmaking  establishments  in  the  county, 
and  they  employ  the  same  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  brick  that  Noah  used  when  he  emerged 
from  the  ark  and  found  such  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  producing  a  boom  in  building  op¬ 
erations.  And  the  men  engaged  in  the  industry 
in  the  garden  region  of  the  great  prohibition 
State  are  primeval  in  their  habits  in  more  mat- 
__  ^  ters  than  those  connected  with  their  manipula- 

V  tions  in  cl{W-  Tbey  are  honest,  industrious,  and 
J  in  money  affairs  as  close  as  a  porous  plaster. 
They  harbor  the  idea  that  extravagance  and 
barn-burning  occupy  exactly  the  same  status  in 
the  criminal  category.  But  they  are  good  people. 
They  are  looked  up  to  as  shining  examples  by  the  fond  parents 
of  the  county,  whose  chief  desire  is  that  their  offspring  shall 
emulate  the  good  ways  of  the  clayworkers. 

When  a  man  in  Cass  county  wishes  to  particularly  compli¬ 
ment  some  rising  if  verdant  genius,  he  will  say  patronizingly 


to  the  youth:  “That’s  a  good  boy.  Keep  on  like  that,  and 
eventually  you  will  rise  to  man’s  estate  and  become  a  brick¬ 
maker.  ’  And  most  of  the  boys — especially  the  small  ones — 


“  You'll  be  a  Brickmaker  some  Day. 

have  a  natxmal  ambition  to  become  manipulators  in  clay,  just 
as  the  very  juvenile  ones  of  the  big  towns  aspire  to  be  organ 
grinders  when  they  grow  to  manhood. 

This  pride  of  profession  extends  even  to  the  almost  mature 
of  the  fair  sex.  There  is  a  well-authenticated  case  where  a 
charming  young  lady  in  Atlantic,  the  county  seat,  assumed  a 
permanent  attitude  of  looking  down  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
ever  after  her  engagement  to  a  lusty  young  man  who  drove  a 
kiln  cart  in  an  outlying  brickyard.  They  are  married  now, 
and  live  in  a  cottage  adjoining  the  dryers.  He  owns  the  whole 
plant  now.  Here  they  live  in  all  the  love  and  blessed  harmony 
of  their  sweet  young  lives,  varied  only  by  an  occasional  visit 
by  the  lord  and  master  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  to  a  neighboring  “boot-leg,” 
from  whence  he  comes  home  mel¬ 
low  and  talkative.  She  waits  pa¬ 
tiently  for  him  with  a  subdued 
gleam,  of  love,  perhaps,  lighting 
the  outer  world  from  ’neath  the 
lovely  lashes  of  her  beechnut  eyes 
and  a  large  and  aggressive  mop- 
stick  grasped  firmly  in  her  fair 
hand. 

But  enough  of  clay  and  love 
and  sich.  I  hie  me  to  Europe  ere 
this  is  in  type,  and  then  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Clay-Worker  will  hear 
about  things  not  in  western  Iowa, 
but  from  the  purlieus  of  the  effete 
and  kiln-dried  monarchies  of  the 

old  world.  CHAS.  LEDERER.  The  Lusty  Young  Drive r. 


DAMAGES  CANNOT  BE  MAINTAINED  FOR  LOSS  OF 
BUSINESS.  The  proprietor  of  a  brickyard  who  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick  in  the  vicinity  of  a  city  or  town, 
and  in  the  erection  of  houses  in  said  town  or  city,  who,  in 
common  with  others,  is  injured  in  his  business  by  reason  of 
the  municipal  authorities  failing  to  keep  a  street  in  repair 
which  constitutes  the  highway  from  said  town  passing  said 
brickyard,  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  damages  against  said 
city  or  town  for  losses  sustained  by  him  in  his  business.  The 
failure  to  keep  a  road  or  street  in  repair  is  not  an  offense 
against  a  single  individual,  but  against  the  whole  community. 
It  is  a  public  offense,  and  is  therefore  punishable  by  indict¬ 
ment.  Many  individuals  might  complain  with  propriety  of  a 
public  offense,  but  the  law  does  not  delegate  the  punishment 
of  such  an  offense  to  each  individual  that  could  reasonably 
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complan,  nor  does  it  allow  him  to  recover  private  satisfaction 
in  the  shape  of  damages,  unless  he  has  received  a  personal 
injury,  or  some  direct  damage  to  his  property.  To  allow  every 
man  who  is  injured  in  his  calling  or  business  by  reason  of  the 
had  condition  of  the  roads  and  streets  within  the  limits  of  a 
municipal  corporation  to  sustain  an  action  against  the  town  or 
city  and  receive  compensation  in  damages,  would  lead  to  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  (Hale  vs.  Town  of  Weston,  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  21  S.  E.  Rep.,  742.) 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

ANNEALING  BRICK  —  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OF  A 
BRICKMAKER,  AND  REFERFNCE  TO  DOWN=DRAFT 
AS  DISCUSSED  BY  AN  OLD  BRICKJTAKER. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


I  SAID,  AT  THE  CLOSE  of  my  July  article  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  that  I  would  speak  of  annealing  brick  in  my 
next  article.  Every  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows 
that  metal  or  glass  can  be  annealed,  or,  in  other  words,  made 
tougher  and  stronger,  by  slow  heating  and  cooling.  Like  many 
other  mysteries,  the  primary  cause  in  the  change  of  substances 
annealed  is  not  well  understood.  Good  authority  says,  “A  cer¬ 
tain  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  glass  or  metal  takes  place, 
and  an  absorption  of  heat  occurs.  It  is  possible  that  as  the 
crystalline  structure  is  indicative  of  brittleness,  and  the  fibrous 
texture  characteristic  of  strength,  that  the  passage  of  glass  or 
metal  from  a  brittle  to  a  non-brittle  material  may  be  due  to 
the  development  of  a  fibrous  structure,  where  a  crystalline  one 
was  originally  present.”  This  is  mere  conjecture,  but,  if  true, 
yet  it  is  enveloped  in  mystery.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk 
about  primary  causes,  and  no  well-balanced  brain  will  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say,  “They  are  God  in  nature.”  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  the  explanation  of  annealing  as  above  quoted,  es¬ 
pecially  as  regards  brick. 

— In  the  Annealing  of  Brick  or  Clay  Products — 

I  think  it  is  simply  the  perfect  retention  or  preservation  of  the 
molecular  structure.  If  we  take  a  well-burned  brick  that  has 
a  clear  metallic  ring  and  heat  it  as  hot  as  it  was  when  in  the 
kiln  it  was  burned  in,  its  metallic  ring  is  to  a  certain  extent 
destroyed,  and  no  process  of  annealing  will  entirely  restore  the 
sonorous  quality  of  the  brick.  My  theory  is  (if  I  have  one)  that 
when  a  brick  gets  to  that  degree  of  heat  that  makes  it  “anhy¬ 
drous”  the  alumina  and  silicic  acid  (or  sand)  chemically  com¬ 
bine,  and  thus  the  molecular  structure  of  the  brick  is  changed 
from  the  plastic,  crystalline  formation  to  the  metallic.  Now,  to 
preserve  this  metallic  condition  and  the  strength  and  tenacity 
of  the  body  of  the  brick,  all  of  its  molecular  particles  must  be 
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cooled  alike.  The  radiation  of  heat  must  be  equal  from  the 
center  to  the  outside.  If  cold  air,  or  any  air  colder  than  the 
radiating  heat,  strike  the  surface  of  the  brick,  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  particles  exposed  is  at  once  shattered  to  a 
brittleness,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  When  a  brick  is 
properly  annealed  the  heat  on  the  surface  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  center  of  the  brick.  So  the  shrinking  of  the  particles  is 


uniform  throughout,  and  thus  the  real,  true  value  of  brick  or 
any  clay  Avare  is  assured. 

—The  Dry  Tress  and  Stiff  Mud  Men  Should  Study  This.— 

1  will  talk  plain  to  you  for  your  own  sakes,  with  best  wishes 
for  your  success  and  welfare.  I  would  say:  learn  to  set,  burn 
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and  anneal  your  brick,  if  you  want  sure  profit.  A  dry  pressed 
brick  is  of  no  real  value  unless  thoroughly  burned  and  an¬ 
nealed.  A  stiff  mud  brick  is  very  little  better  if  not  treated  in 
the  same  way.  I  hear  many  complaints  that  these  kind  of 
brick  are  hard  to  burn,  and  not  good  or  profitable  when  not 
burned  thoroughly.  Of  course,  this  is  the  case  with  soft  mud 
brick  to  a  great  extent,  but  soft  mud  brick  even  partially 
burned  are  preferable  to  the  same  class  of  dry  press  or  stiff 
mud  brick.  It  will  cost  you  no  more  to  set  and  burn  your 
brick  thoroughly  than  to  do  it  half  way. 

If  you  have  a  down-draft  kiln,  control  the  heat  so  that  the 
brick  will  be  as  hard  at  bottom  as  at  top.  If  you  have  an  up¬ 
draft  kiln,  follow  my  directions  given  in  past  writings  in  Clay- 
M  orker,  and  your  success  is  assured;  but  in  all  cases  don’t  stop 
your  firing  until  the  kiln  be  semi-vitrified.  You  must  depend 
upon  the  heat  to  do  what  your  machines  cannot  do,  viz.,  to 
thoroughly  consolidate  the  brick,  and,  above  all,  to  anneal 
them.  Carefully  read  and  consider  what  I  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  if  you  can  see  or  find  any  real  fault,  say  so, 
and  point  it  out  in  Clay-Worker,  or  in  letter  to  me.  I  will  take 
no  offense,  but  rather  be  obliged  to  you.  But  don’t  talk  about 
annenaling  brick  just  as  though  it  is  an  old  thing  that  you 
have  seen  patent  everywhere  for  centuries  back.  “Give  even 
the  devil  his  dues.”  If  I  am  not  the  discoverer  of  the  anneal¬ 
ing  of  brick  (which  I  claim  to  be),  please  point  out  name,  date 
and  practice  of  the  discoverer.  If  you  cannot  find  such  a  per¬ 
son,  then  it  is  polite  and  just  that  I  should  be  mentioned  as  the 
first  to  anneal  brick.  I  don’t  care  for  any  vain  glory.  All  I 
want  is  simple,  even  modest  justice. 

—What  Some  Brickmakers  Would  Like  to  Know.— 

A  respectable  concern  in  New  Jersey  wants  to  know  if  the 
arches  in  an  up-draft  kiln  could  not  be  carried  up  near  the  top 
of  kiln.  He  says  that  he  “tried  one  arch  in  his  kiln  that  way, 
and  that  the  fires  were  out  twenty-four  horn’s  ahead  of  the 
other  arches,  but  that  he  had  to  ‘double  plat’  that  arch  to  keep 
it  from  robbing  fire  from  the  arches  on  each  side.”  Then  he 
adds  that  “it  was  a  success,  and  thinks  the  plan  would  solve 
the  problem  of  up-draft  kilns  for  burning  hard  brick  to  top  of 
kiln.”  Then  “wants  my  opinion,  either  by  private  letter  or 
through  the  Clay- Worker,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  general  interest 
to  many  brickmakers.” 

My  friend  starts  out  with  the  assertion,  in  his  letter,  that 
he  wants  to  burn  a  certain  kind  of  brick  which  he  says  re¬ 
quires  perfect  burning;  that  he  has  only  an  up-draft  kiln,  and 
that,  of  course,  will  not  do,  unless  the  fire  can  be  made  to  go 
directly  to  the  top,  so  that  the  top  will  be  burned  as  well  as 
the  bottom;  and  so  he  thinks  if  the  arches  were  carried  up  to 
near  the  top  of  kiln,  that  would  solve  the  difficulty.  My 
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friend  is  a  pithy  writer,  and  quite  an  ingenious  thinker,  and 
deserves  credit  for  his  enterprising  turn  of  mind;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  science  or  philosophy  of  setting  and  burning 
brick  my  friend  has  not  got  through  with  his  alphabet.  Like  a 
large  majority  of  brickmakers,  he  thinks  that  the  old  Dutch 
up-draft  kiln  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  improved,  and  as  the 
bottom  part  of  such  kilns  were  always  overburned  and  the  top 
underburned,  of  course  the  same  defect  must  follow  any  and 
all  up-draft  kilns.  They  never  study  the  laws  that  govern 
draft  and  heat,  and  that  so  far  as  a  brick  kiln  is  concerned 
it  is  purely  a  question  of  setting  brick  and  controlling  the  heat, 
and  in  no  sense  a  question  of  angles  or  direction  of  draft.  It 
may  be  up,  or  it  may  be  down,  or  it  may  be  horizontal.  The 
same  degree  of  heat  will  produce  the  same  effect  if  properly 
controlled  and  directed.  As  much  heat  can  be  produced  in  an 
up-draft  kiln  as  in  a  down-draft,  with  less  fuel,  and  in  a  more 
direct  and  natural  and  less  expensive  way. 

—Now,  to  My  Friend  in  Jersey  I  Will  Say:— 

Your  object  in  setting  arches  to  nearly  top  of  kiln  is  to  get  a 
draft  up,  so  as  to  heat  the  top  as  much  as  the  bottom.  Now, 
suppose  you  estimate  the  open  space  of  your  arch  carried  to 
top  of  kiln.  We  will  call  it  three  hundred  cubic  feet.  Now, 
suppose  you  set  your  arches  four  brick  in  a  “bench,”  six  brick 
high;  then  you  put  on  five  “overhangers;”  that  closes  the  arch 
at  the  eleventh  course.  Now,  your  “benches”  and  “overhang¬ 
ers”  are  all  set  very  loose  (“skintling”)  three-quarters  inch 
apart;  then  all  the  brick  above  the  arches  set  same  way,  only 
a  trifle  closer,  say  five-eighths  inch  apart.  Now  you  see  that 
you  have  an  open  perfect  network  of  drafts,  running  zigzag 
horizontally  and  vertically,  and  full  suflicient  to  make  a  draft 
to  produce  the  greatest  heat  needed  in  furnaces,  and  force  it 
freely  and  rapidly  in  all  directions  up  through  the  kiln.  So 
you  get  the  fire  to  the  top  of  your  kiln  as  readily  as  if  your 
arches  were  all  carried  to  the  top,  and  the  heat  is  distributed 
throughout  the  kiln  in  all  directions;  whereas,  if  you  set  arches 
up  to  top  of  kiln,  the  fire  will  “flash  up”  at  top  of  arches,  and 
the  intervening  space  between  the  arches  would  get  very  little 
heat,  and  could  not  be  burned  at  all  until  the  kiln  at  top  of 
arches  would  all  be  covered  tight,  and  then  the  top  part  of  kiln 
would  get  the  greatest  heat,  and  you  would  be  compelled  to 
cover  the  entire  top  of  kiln  tight,  in  order  to  get  the  needed 
heat  at  the  bottom.  There  would  not  be  heat  enough  in  the 
bottom  part  of  the  arches  to  burn  the  brick  between  them;  so 
it  would  have  to  be  forced  down  by  covering  the  top  of  kiln 
tight.  So  you  would  gain  nothing  and  lose  time  and  fuel,  and 
also  have  three  times  more  of  arch  brick  than  in  the  kiln  1 
recommend. 

—Your  Plan  is  Practicable,  but  in  No  Way  Profitable.— 

The  old  French  creoles  in  New  Orleans,  fifty  years  ago,  set 
brick  kilns  very  nearly  tight;  the  arches  were  high  enough  for 
a  man  to  walk  through.  There  was  little  draft  up  through  the 
kiln,  and  it  took  about  twenty-five  days  to  burn  one  so  as  to 
turn  out  good  “salmon”  brick.  One  old  negro  would  do  all  the 
firing;  three  or  four  sticks  of  wood  thrown  in  an  arch  every 
half  horn-  did  all  the  heating.  The  arches  would  get  to  a  heat 
suflicient  to  make  a  good  “salmon”  brick,  and  that  would  give 
out  conductive  heat  in  all  directions,  until  the  whole  kiln  would 
be  burned  to  suit  the  market.  So  you  see,  my  Jersey  friend, 
your  idea  is  not  altogether  new.  If  you  were  to  put  a  solid 
cube  of  clay  over  hot  furnaces  in  a  kiln,  it  would  get  heated 
throughout,  but  if  put  under  a  furnace,  very  little  of  it  would 
ever  be  heated,  and  this  is  not  a  good  argument  for  the  down- 
draft  idea,  and  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the 
up-draft  idea.  To  conclude:  My  advice  to  you  is  to  read  care¬ 
fully  what  I  have  written  and  published  in  Clay- Worker  on 
setting  and  burning  brick,  and  then  strictly  follow  it.  Your 
assertion  that  the  kiln  you  have  is  an  up-draft  kiln,  and  it 
“seems  out  of  the  question  to  use  it  for  your  purpose,”  shows 
that  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  my  process  of  setting  and 


burning  brick.  Those  who  have  studied  my  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  setting  and  burning  brick  have  tried  it  and  adopted  it, 
and  many  have  written  to  me  that  they  have  entire  success 
and  satisfaction. 

— Brother  Caldwell,  in  July  Clay-Worker, — 

Says  in  his  headlines  that  he  is  an  “old  brickmaker.”  I  like  to 
hear  old  brickmakers  talk,  if  they  have  made  any  real  progress 
in  the  art,  but  from  a  paragraph  in  Brother  Caldwell’s  letter  I 
am  not  impressed  with  his  brick  wisdom.  Speaking  of  burn¬ 
ing  brick,  he  says:  “Now  that  the  old  system  is  a  failure,  so 
far  as  getting  a  uniform  burn  is  concerned,  it  has  never  been 
done,  and  never  will  be  done,  by  that  method.”  Of  course, 
Brother  C.  refers  to  the  old  Dutch  up-di*aft  kiln  and  the  way  of 
setting  and  burning  it.  He  entirely  ignores  all  and  every  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  made  in  up-draft  kilns.  Brother  R.  B. 
Morrison  has  improved  the  up-draft  kiln,  and  I  am  very  certain 
that  I  have  improved  it,  not  only  in  practice,  but  radically. 
Now,  both  Brother  Morrison  and  myself  have  for  the  last  four 
years  fully  shown  and  explained  the  up-draft  improvements 
made.  I  have  taken  special  and  particular  care  to  fully  ex¬ 
plain  the  peculiar  mode  and  the  true  philosophy  of  my  process 
of  setting  and  burning  brick  in  the  Clay-Worker.  Does  Brother 
Caldwell  read  the  Clay-Worker?  Does  he  know  of  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  brickmaking  that  is  sold  by  the  Clay-Worker?  If  he 
does  not,  then  he  should  get  posted  and  see  what  has  been 
said  on  up-draft  improved  kilns;  then,  before  making  the  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion  that  “up-draft  is  a  failure  and  down-draft  a  suc¬ 
cess  to  perfection,”  he  should  be  able  to  show  a  sensible,  philo¬ 
sophic  reason  for  such  extravagant  assertion.  I  agree  with 
Brother  C.  if  he  confines  his  remarks  to  the  discussion  of  the 
old  up-draft  practice  of  setting  and  burning;  but  he  should  be 
careful  to  make  assertions  that  are  not  properly  qualified.  If 
he  had  said,  “As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  old  up-draft 
system,  it  is  a  failure,”  etc.,  then  I  would  say  he  is  right; 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  better  posted. 

If  Brother  Caldwell  will  carefully  read  and  try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I  have  written  on  the  same  subject  he  is  trying  to 
enlighten  the  craft  on,  I  think  he  will  not  only  agree  with  me 
on  all  essential  points,  but  that  he  will  become  a  real  good 
convert  to  my  system  of  setting  and  burning  brick.  Brother  C. 
will  then  be  convinced  that  I  have  fully  accomplished  by  “up¬ 
draft”  not  only  what  he  proposes  by  “down-draft,”  but  that  I 
do  it  in  a  much  more  philosophical  way  and  with  very  much 
more  economy.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  down-draft  system, 
but  when  its  friends  say  that  no  up-draft  process  can  be  equal 
to  it  in  efficiency,  I  not  only  deny  it,  but  I  charge  them  with 
either  great  ignorance  of  improvements  made  in  the  up-draft 
system,  or  else  a  willful  persistence  in  arguing  from  false 
premises.  Their  motives  are  apparent  to  all  clear-headed 
thinkers.  They  have  a  money  interest  in  “down-draft,”  and,  to 
make  it  most  available,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  down-draft 
kilns  are  more  successful  than  up-draft.  So  they  cunningly 
parade  the  old  Dutch  up-draft  kiln,  as  used  for  centuries  back 
(without  the  slightest  intelligent  skill  or  reasonable  philosophy), 
and  say,  “Look  at  it!— the  bottom  part  badly  overburned;  the 
top  badly  underburned;  and  this  is  the  best  you  can  do.  Get 
our  down-draft  kiln  and  burn  your  brick  to  perfection  from 
top  to  bottom  of  kiln.”  Of  course,  this  captures  the  “verdant;” 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  improved  up-draft  methods,  and  the 
down-draft  vendor  is  too  shrewd  to  enlighten  him,  even  if  he 
happens  to  be  capable.  I  have  no  patent  to  sell,  and  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  either  criticise  or  oppose  any  patents  “in  the 
market,”  and  if  the  down-draft  fraternity  will  say  the  fair 
thing  in  a  proper  way,  viz.,  “that  the  down-draft  system  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  up-draft  Dutch  kiln  way  of  setting  and 
burning  brick,”  then  I  have  nothing  to  say;  but  if  they  make 
no  distinction  between  old  up-draft  and  new  up-draft,  and  go 
on  with  the  dogmatic  assertion  “that  up-draft  is  a  failure  and 
can  never  be  made  a  success,”  they  will  hear  from  me  as  long 
as  I  can  see  to  write — and  I  write  now  without  eyeglasses. 
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A  SPLENDID  BRICK  PLANT  IN  RUINS. 

I  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  puzzled  to  know  whether  or  not 
Messrs.  McCay  &  Co.  were  Philadelphia  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  but  for  a  city  hydrant  close  by  their  works  and  a 
staff  of  workmen  rrom  the  Water  Bureau  putting  said  hydrant 
in  order.  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  locations  for  a  brick¬ 
yard-delightful  country;  not  a  sight  nor  a  smell  of  city  on 
any  side;  an  abundance  of  good  clay,  averaging  about  nine 
feet  deep;  everything  favorable  except  shipping  facilities.  The 
works  are  situated  about  two  miles  out  from  Frankford,  on 
the  Oxford  pike.  In  two  months’  time  the  trolley  will  be  run¬ 
ning  on  this  pike  by  their  works.  The  Fox  Chase  extension 
will  also  run  up  the  pike  close  by  the  yard.  The  Philadelphia 
&  Frankford  railroad  runs  through  their  land,  with  a  station 
on  it,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  have  com¬ 
menced  building  a  short  cut  to  New  York.  This  runs  close 
by  on  the  west  of  them;  so  their  shipping  facilities  will  pres¬ 
ently  be  all  they  can  reasonably  desire. 

This  is  the  third  season  for  the  company,  having  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1893.  The  plant  is  very  well  laid  out,  and 
consists  of  one  Martin  soft  mud  machine,  capacity  30,000  to 
32,000  per  day;  one  Simpson  five-mold  dry  press,  and  a  Frey- 
Sheckler  dry  pan,  nine  feet  diameter.  The  product  is  dried  in 
a  Standard  natural-draft  dryer,  a  two-story  affair,  the  second 
floor  being  used  to  dry  the  clay  for  the  dry  press  bricks.  For 
these  they  use  their  own  clay.  They  have,  however,  experi¬ 
mented  with  buff  and  Pompeiian  brick,  but  were  so  pressed 
for  their  dry  press  red  brick  that  they  had  to  cease  experi¬ 
menting. 

The  ordinary  building  brick  are  burnt  in  a  Wilford’s  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln,  remodeled  by  William  Radford.  The  kiln  is  there¬ 
fore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Radford  kiln— so  say  Messrs. 
McCay  &  Co.  This  is  supplemented  by  an  open-top  Dutch  kiln. 
The  dry  press  brick  are  burnt  in  a  fine  specimen  Eudaly  kiln, 
and,  judging  from  the  bricks  in  the  kiln,  it  is  a  splendid  worker 
— fine  color  and  even  from  top  to  bottom.  This  may  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  the  strict  attention  and  excellent  judgment 
of  the  burner.  Mr.  J.  J.  McCay  personally  superintends  the 
burning,  and  is  not  afraid  of  the  disfiguring  consequences  of 
close  contact  with  smoke  and  coal  dust.  Mr.  Wesley  Williams, 
assisted  by  his  brother,  looks  after  the  financial  end  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  All  are  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  and  striving  hard  to 
put  brickmaking  on  a  higher  basis.  They  want  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  best  dryer  and  the  best  kilns  they  can  get.  They 
had  considerable  Rouble  with  their  continuous  kiln,  but  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  surmounted  their  difficulties,  and  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  “feel  their  feet,”  as  the  saying  goes,  when  fate  called 
another  halt,  and  a  very  serious  one.  On  Tuesday,  July  23,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  shed  over  the  continuous  kiln,  and,  assisted 
by  a  good  breeze  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  machine  sheds, 
soon  had  full  command  of  all  the  lumber  in  its  path.  It  was 
about  5:30  p.  m.  when  the  fire  commenced,  and  the  company’s 
hose  was  immediately  attached  to  the  hydrant  mentioned  above, 
but,  as  if  to  mock  their  efforts,  there  was  no  pressure,  and  they 
could  not  land  a  stream  on  the  roof,  nor  anything  near  it.  or 


they  might  have  confined  the  fire  to  one  corner  of  the  kiln  shed; 
but  without  pressure  all  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  before 
the  fire  department  arrived  the  ruin  was  practically  complete. 


McUAY  &  CO’S  BRICK  WORKS  AFTER  THE  FIRE. 
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It  was  not  literally  “a  clean  sweep,”  for  the  office  and  brick 
shed  on  that  side  of  the  yard  remain  intact,  and  one  side  shed 
of  the  Eudaly  kiln.  Nearly  all  else  went  up  in  smoke,  and 
their  splendid  equipment  of  machinery,  etc.,  is  utterly  ruined. 
A  sad  fate  for  that  beautiful  Simpson  press,  so  much  admired 
at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago!  The  complete  wreckage  of  the 
place  may  be  partly  conceived  by  the  accompanying  photos. 
The  company  estimate  their  loss  at  $50,000,  with  $25,000  in¬ 
surance.  They  have  several  good  contracts  which  they  will  be 
unable  to  fill  from  stock.  Mr.  Williams  feels  quite  confident 
lie  has  a  good  suit  against  the  city  through  that  defective 
hydrant.  Loss  of  time  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  serious 
matter. 

BETWEEN  THE  SKY  AND  THE  CLAY  PITS. 

Gray’s  Ferry,  Point  Breeze  and  the  Neck  are  points  lying 
southwest  of  the  city  synonymous  with  brickyards.  On  all 
sides  one  may  see  the  well-delved  clay  pits,  dusty  atmosphere, 
long  lines  of  drying-sheds,  the  dim  outlines  of  the  city,  and, 
borne  along  on  the  breeze,  the  same  old  cry  of  the  coon  team¬ 
ster,  ‘‘Ceet  up  dar!”  And  here,  right  in  the  midst  of  three  or 
four  brickyards,  I  landed  from  the  trolley  car  to  be  greeted— 
by  what?  A  piece  of  brick  right  in  the  eye,  or  rather  in  the 
right  eye.  If  there  is  anything  calculated  to  upset  my  equi¬ 
librium,  it  is  to  have  my  optical  luminary  running  water  like 
an  old  tin  can  just  as  I  have  braced  myself  up  to  interview  a 
sturdy  six-foot  specimen  of  the  Saxon  type  on  the  prospects 
of  clayworking. 

Fortunately,  it  happened  to  be  a  glass  eye,  so,  excusing  my¬ 
self,  I  went  over  to  the  pump,  rinsed  the  mechanical  sight¬ 
seer,  and,  coming  back,  proceeded  to  interview  J.  S.  Casey, 
foreman  for  Young  &  Milnamow,  owners  of  the  brickyards  at 
Twenty-fourth  and  Keene  and  Twenty-fifth  and  Mitflin  streets, 
cover5 ng  twenty-nine  acres  and  sixteen  acres,  respectively,  nine 
drying  sheds  and  one  Chambers  machine,  all  being  worked 
steadily  by  thirteen  hand  gangs  and  a  hundred  men  and  boys, 
turning  out  the  usual  stretcher,  salmon,  hard  and  press  brick. 
This  plant  was  started  in  the  seventies,  but  was  first  started 
at  Twenty-fourth  and  Federal  streets  somewhere  in  the  fif¬ 
ties,  and  since  been  worked  out.  Their  output  is  about 
15,000,000  annually,  and  their  largest  consignment  last  year 
was  2,000,000  for  the  Point  Breeze  Oil  Works.  Between  this 
yard  and  the  next,  as  I  walked  tip  the  track,  I  came  across  the 
old  yard  of  Nelson  Wanamaker’s,  to  whom  let  me  introduce 
the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  as  the  father  of  the  Honorable 
John  Wanamaker,  owner  of  the  Women’s  Mecca,  of  this  city, 
and  ex-Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  Only  two 
days  since  and  the  house  wherein  this  enterprising  merchant 
and  politician  first  saw  the  light  of  day  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  Here  in  the  old  yard  little  John  paddled  about  with 
bare  feet  upon  the  earth’s  great  product.  What  strides  in  the 
life  of  a  man!— and  only  last  week  his  son  Rodman  gave  a 
dinner  in  Paris  that  furnished  food  for  the  correspondent’s  pen 
and  wonder  for  the  public.  For  it  is  said  that  after  dinner 
the  footman  was  instructed  to  hand  round  a  bag  to  the  guests, 
from  which  they  could  draw  souvenirs  in  the  forms  of  scarf 
pins,  rings,  match  boxes,  etc.,  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
leaving  a  jeweler’s  bill  of  over  $20,000  as  a  keepsake  to  the 
generous  donor. 

Turning  sharply  to  the  left,  I  broke  away  from  railroad 
and  family  ties  and  made  for  the  yards  of  T.  B.  McAvoy  & 
Sons,  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Tasker  streets.  Here  I  introduced 
myself  to  the  elder  son,  A.  C.  McAvoy,  who,  being  unable  to 
light  his  pipe  in  a  stiff  breeze,  swore  the  brick  business  was 
dead.  Beware  of  a  man  when  he  tells  you  that!  He  is  lying- 
low,  and  is  momentarily  expecting  a  large  order  from  the  esti¬ 
mate  sent  in  a  few  days  since.  When  a  man  tells  me  he  has 
more  than  he  wants,  a  feeling  comes  over  me  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  kind  to  loan  him  half  a  dollar  and  regret  times  do 
not  admit  of  its  being  a  dollar. 

Here  was  twenty-four  acres  of  good  ground,  plenty  of  clay, 
a  Chambers  machine  turning  out  40,000  daily,  three  hand 


gangs,  an  output  for  1893  of  19,000,000,  1894,  17,000,000,  and 
for  1895  the  chances  are  good  for  not  less  than  12,000,000.  How 
is  that?  Truly,  some  men  would  grumble  at  being  hanged. 
John  C.  also  takes  a  hand  in  this  and  Twenty-second  and 
Mifflin-street  yard,  and  together  they  run  the  yards  all  through 
the  winter,  for  the  McAvoys  are  brickmakers  born  and  bred, 
alive  and  hereafter.  Over  on  the  left,  at  Twenty-second  and 
Dickinson,  stands  the  plant  of  Frank  and  Thomas  McAvoy, 
with  one  big  Chambers  machine  and  six  hand  gangs;  a  block 
or  two  away  stands  the  plant  of  McAvoy  &  McMichael,  an¬ 
other  cousin,  and  formerly  a  foreman  to  T.  B.  McAvoy,  run¬ 
ning  one  Chambers  machine,  to  whom  our  readers  shall  be 
introduced  in  another  issue.  Up  at  Perkiomen,  Pa.,  Frank  B. 
McAvoy,  another  son  of  T.  B.,  has  established  his  plant  for 
the  making  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  and  turning  out  35,000 
daily  95  per  cent.  fine.  The  plant,  comprising  a  Chambers 
machine,  two  Raymond  presses  and  four  Eudaly  kilns,  is  get¬ 
ting  into  good  working  shape.  A  full  description  will  be  given 
in  next  issue.  Frank  McAvoy  is  preparing  to  start  for  the 
meeting  of  tb*»  Paving  Brick  Association  at  Indianapolis,  there¬ 
fore  time  does  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  camera  and  pencil. 

Apropos  of  the  McAvoys,  the  'senior  T.  B.  has  a  large  farm 
of  eighty  acres  at  Perkiomen,  which  the  Reading  railroad  cut 
dead  through  the  center,  so  that  as  it  now  stands  Frank’s 
plant  is  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  track,  and  within  hailing 
distance  on  the  opposite  side  a  fine  farm,  where  his  father  can 
in  his  old  age  live  in  comfort  and  knowledge  of  his  son’s  pro¬ 
gression.  For  right  here  let  me  say  paving  brick  has  a  good 
future.  One  or  two  large  suburban  places  are  known  to  me 
where  it  will  be  most  extensively  used.  The  McAvoys  were 
disappointed  by  the  rejection  of  their  bid  on  the  Reading- 
terminal,  Twelfth  and  Market.  Price  too  high— and  the  lucky 
aspirants  found  on  delivering  that  they  had  a  hard  taskmaster 
to  serve  under,  for  every  imperfect  brick  was  thrown  out,  and 
ye  brickmakers  know  what  this  means.  When  the  building 
had  reached  the  third-story  joists,  and  the  work  was  getting 
easier,  for  clerks  of  the  works  always  relax  their  vigilance, 
the  McAvoys  were  rewarded  by  having  their  same  bid  accept¬ 
ed.  Five  million  of  their  bricks  were  buttered  and  laid  in  the 
walls  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Depot,  at  Broad  and 
Market.  Not  so  bad  for  a  business  that  is  dead! 

Regret  to  announce  the  shut-down  of  Webster  &  Gillespie 
plant,  at  Twenty-second  and  Passyunk.  With  an  output  of 
30,000,000  this  is  unfortunate — hands  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  other  troubles  in  attendant  relationship,  etc.  Let’s 
hope  they’ll  soon  start  up  again. 

The  Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  controlled  by  J.  H.  Hamilton 
and  William  R.  Chapman,  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Wharton  streets, 
are  running  full  time  and  turning  out  about  75,000  daily.  The 
one  Chambers  machine  turns  out  about  60,000  daily,  and  five 
hand  gangs  are  working  steadily.  Lots  of  orders  are  reported 
for  winter  work,  hard  bricks  for  sewers,  two  extensive  build¬ 
ing  operations,  and  bricks  for  the  new  addition  to  be  made  at 
Ivirkbrides  Asylum. 

Bricks  are  still  keeping  up  the  standard  prices,  i.  e.:  Sal¬ 
mon,  $5.50;  stretcher,  $7.50;  hard  stretcher,  $12;  press,  $18. 

July  has  passed  with  a  record  for  itself,  consisting  of  725 
permits  taken  out  for  1,380  operations  of  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,729,551.  In  this  is  included  the  two  new  dormitories  for 
the  Pennsylvania  University,  at  a  cost  of  $330,000;  the  armory 
for  the  Second  Regiment,  to  cost  $50,000;  three  four-story  stores, 
at  a  cost  of  $128,000,  and  two  warehouses,  at  $201,000.  In  this 
small  space  one  needs  not  the  glass  of  the  optimist  to  predict 
good  things  for  the  autumn  months.  MITSCHKA. 


IHPORTANT  NOTICE. 


Tilemakers  are  cautioned  against  buying  automatic  tile 
tables  infringing  on  J.  Bensing’s  patents,  Nos.  411638  and 
524302,  as  we  alone  are  authorized  to  manufacture  and  sell 
same.  THE  FATE-GUNSAULLUS  CO. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Reflections  on  Rome. 

Editor  Cla  y- Worker : 

The  “Roman  Brick”  number  was  so  very  interesting  that  I 
have  had  eyes  for  nothing  else  since.  Have  had  to  hold  my¬ 
self,  indeed,  ever  since  seeing  it,  to  keep  from  putting  on  my 
coat  and  Morrison’s  hat  and  starting  for  the  dazzling,  radiant, 
sunny  South.  But  we  will  go.  All  of  us  will  go.  The  question 
will  be,  Will  any  of  us  return?  The  place  is,  of  course,  ideal, 
for  have  not  our  brothers  there  told  us  repeatedly  of  it's  beau¬ 
ties?  and  if  perchance  we  simply  forget  to  return  and  just  stay 
with  them,  will  it  not  serve  them  right?  As  for  Morrison,  no¬ 
body  knows  him  better  than  I,  anyway.  You  may  have  seen 
him  at  the  Convention,  or  at  his  plant,  or  possibly  even  visited 
him  in  his  home,  but  I  have  lived  under  his  hat,  and  although 
the  influence  he  left  in  the  hat  has  been  attenuated,  so  to 
speak,  during  the  years  that  have  passed,  still  the  influence 
and  the  hat  are  here.  While,  as  I  say,  I  have  esteemed  this 
number  of  your  magazine  so  highly,  still  I  have  not  dared  show 
it  to  anyone;  indeed,  1  have  had  to  suppress  it  in  my  factory, 
for  I  feel  it  would  never  do  to  have  it  seen  in  our  Northern  fac¬ 
tories,  as  it  would  most  certainly  cause  a  general  exodus  of 
our  workmen  over  all  those  various  roads  that  lead  to  Rome. 
A  glance  at  the  picture  in  that  number  labeled  “Rome  Brick 
Co.  Loading  a  Car  of  Building  Brick”  will  tell  the  tale.  If 
that  is  indeed  the  way  they  load  a  car  of  brick  down  there, 
then  it  is  indeed  the  Mecca  of  the  lazy  man— and  most  of  us 
have  a  streak  of  that  complaint.  Isn’t  it  a  restful  picture?— not 
a  brick  moving,  but  all  contentedly-at-ease  looking.  Verily, 
Brother  Morrison,  you  are  entitled  to  a  medal  for  this  new 
system.  Of  course,  I  feel  sad  for  the  man  who  will  grow  old 
waiting  for  that  car  of  brick,  but,  all  the  same,  I  give  credit 
to  our  brother’s  boldness  in  showing  the  real  novel  points  of 
his  yard.  Yours,  GATES. 


nixing  Coal  Dust  with  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  my  very  esteemed  country¬ 
man,  Brother  Waplington,  that  he  is  “perfectly  harmless,”  I 
venture  to  write  a  few  lines  in  »’eply  to  his  June  letter,  without 
waiting  the  month  or  so  he  gl^es  me  in  which  to  reconsider 
the  subject. 

I  cannot  look  upon  Brother  Waplington’s  explanation  with 
regard  to  the  anthracite  coal  dust  as  satisfactory,  as  he  will 
see  if  he  reads  again  his  article  in  March  issue.  It  also  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  me  that  it  makes  not  the  least  difference 
what  material  is  mixed  with  the  clay,  so  long  as  it  is  such  as 
will  generate  gases. 

With  regard  to  things  being  “strictly  in  accord  with  science, 
when  not  supported  by  practice,”  etc.,  it  was  the  combatting  of 
the  idea  of  generating  heat  with  fuel  completely  surrounded  by 
a  covering  that  prevented  the  access  of  oxygen  to  which  1  re¬ 
ferred.  As,  however,  I  disputed  the  fact  as  far  as  the  coal 
dust  in  bricks  was  concerned,  viz.,  that  the  access  of  oxygen 
was  not  prevented,  Brother  Waplington  will,  of  course,  see 
that  the  premises  were  entirely  altered. 

As  to  the  carbonic  oxide  question,  1  humbly  claim  to  be 
very  much  in  the  same  boat  with  Brother  Waplington  and 
Father  Crary,  as,  indeed,  I  am  on  most  similar  subjects.  It  is 
the  use  of  too  much  air  to  which  I  object.  Does  Brother  Wap¬ 
lington  advocate  “an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  kilns”?  I  know 
he  does  not;  in  fact,  I  find  him,  on  page  700  of  June  issue, 
warning  his  readers  against  the  very  thing  which,  on  page  714 
of  same  number,  he  criticises  me  for  regretting,  viz.,  “an  ex¬ 
cess  of  oxygen.” 

Of  the  two  evils,  too  much  or  too  little  oxygen,  I  certainly 
consider  the  former  the  least;  but  the  idea  seems  to  prevail 
somewhat  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  too  much  air,  and  for 


this  reason  I  am  the  more  ready  to  combat  it.  If  more  air  is 
admitted  than  is  required  for  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
fuel  (always  allowing  for  the  excess  necessary  over  theoretical 
figures,  for  which,  however,  I  consider  Brother  Waplington’s 
estimate  of  double  very  ample,  to  say  the  least),  it  will  moi-e 
or  less  hurry  the  gases  through  the  kiln  before  they  have  time 
to  properly  perform  their  work,  even  if  it  does'  not  cool  a 
large  proportion  of  them  down  below  the  point  of  ignition.  Of 
course,  there  are  stages  of  the  firing  where  much  more  air  is 
required  than  others,  but  a  skillful  burner  will  increase  or 
diminish  his  air  supply  as  occasion  requires. 

I  hope  Brother  Waplington  does  not  for  a  moment  think 
that  I  advocate  the  custom  of  adding  coal  dust  to  the  clay. 
Although  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  said  coal  dust 
does  burn,  thereby  assisting  the  inexpert  burner  in  getting 
harder  ware  in  parts  of  the  kiln  most  difficult  to  heat  up,  I 
look  upon  the  practice  as  a  proof  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  and  incapacity  on  that  of  the  burner.  Not  only  is  it 
quite  impossible  to  produce  a  really  good  brick  to  which  coal 
dust  has  been  added,  but  it  is  a  troublesome,  unsatisfactory 
and  altogether  unnecessary  proceeding.  Anyone  who  will  follow 
the  few  directions  which  fell  casually  from  the  pen  of  Father 
Crary  on  page  714  of  June  issue  will  be  certain  to  find  hard 
ware  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  their  kiln.  This  is  without 
saying  anything  about  the  scientific  and  exhaustive  articles  on 
burning  regularly  appearing  in  every  number  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  which  no  intelligent  and  earnest  man  can  study  (with, 
of  course,  the  necessary  practical  experience)  without"  becom¬ 
ing  an  expert.  If  the  additional  fuel,  instead  of  being  mixed 
with  the  clay,  were  used  to  maintain  the  heat  in  the  kiln  a  few 
hours  after  it  was  dampered,  as  directed  by  Father  Crary,  the 
result  would  be  found  incomparably  more  satisfactory. 

R.  M.  GREER. 


Opinion,  Conviction,  Demonstration,  Etc _ A  Reply  to 

Aero  Dynamics. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Current  number  of  Clay-Worker  to  hand,  and  found  “full,” 
as  usual.  Among  other  interesting  and  valuable  contributions 
I  notice  “Opinion,  Conviction,  Demonstration,  Etc.”  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  a  reply  to  my  friend  (?)  Aero  Dynamics.  Es¬ 
chewing  the  sarcastic  part  of  the  article,  I  will  endeavor  to  set 
myself  straight  on  the  more  important  points.  First,  the 
quotation  from  my  Louisville  paper — and  I  must  correct  a 
printer’s  error.  I  was  made  to  say  carbonic  acid,  when  I  in¬ 
tended  to  say  carbonic  oxide.  I  wrote  the  article  referred  to 
by  request.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  scientific  dissertation 
(as  Brother  A—  D—  can  see  from  the  preface),  but  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  method  of  producing  gas  for  brick  burning  which  we 
had  been  using  successfully  for  over  two  years.  I  agree  with 
Brother  A—  D—  that  opinion  without  demonstration  is  of  little 
value,  but  I  go  further  and  say  that  demonstration  is  of  value 
despite  opinion,  and  is  the  parent  of  conviction.  We  first  had 
an  opinion  that  the  gas  scheme  was  practicable;  we  proved  it 
by  demonstration,  and  then,  supported  by  this  conviction,  we 
formulated  a  description  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-crafts¬ 
men.  I  am  neither  a  chemist  nor  a  universal  know-it-all,  so  I 
accepted  the  deductions  of  Prof.  H.  Bauerman,  F.  G.  S.,  and 
other  practical  engineers  as  to  the  techincal  phase  of  the  proc¬ 
ess;  but  the  really  valuable  features,  practical  and  successful, 
we  had  proved  to  our  satisfaction.  1  must  here  refer  Brother 
A—  D~  to  bis  opening  quotation  from  Kane’s  Elements,  and 
think  that  a  personal  application  of  its  principles  would  be 
beneficial  to  him  as  well  as  I.  If  Brother  A—  D—  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  Louisville,  or  read  his  Convention  number  of  Clay- 
Worker,  as  I  presume  he  did,  as  he  is  “a  great  stickler  for 
accurate  information,”  why  did  he  not  then  discover  that  the 
men  I  have  referred  to  were  hugging  a  delusion;  why  did  he 
not  then  come  to  the  rescue  of  possible  victims  of  my  mislead¬ 
ing  statement?  It  may  be  that  he  has  only  just  found  out  the 
truth  (?)  for  himself!  I  have  worked  steam  jets  under  my 
boiler  fires  in  two  instances  where  the  capacity  was  limited 
and  fuel  poor,  and  found  it  to  work  well. 

Now,  regarding  our  own  experience  here.  If  I  were  to  go 
into  particulars  in  an  effort  to  defend  my  position,  I  would  be 
obliged  to  incriminate  others.  As  I  neither  wish  to  hurt  an¬ 
other’s  feelings  nor  advertise  unfairly,  I  must  conclude  to  allow 
Brother  A—  D—  to  foster  the  terrible  suspicion  that  I  am  not 
able  to  burn  an  up-draft  kiln.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  I 
have  not  tried  here.  Since  putting  in  the  down-draft  we  have 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  our  bricks  (dry 
press).  We  burn  them  hard  to  the  floor,  of  even  and  fine  color, 
have  very  little,  if  any,  waste,  and  our  fuel  bills  are  not  ex¬ 
cessive.  Now,  what  could  you  wish  for  more?  In  former  ar¬ 
ticles  written  for  the  Clay-Worker  I  have  given  fully  my 
reasons  for  preferring  a  down-draft  kiln,  and  am  free  to  say 
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that  they  still  hold  good,  anyway  writh  me.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  Brother  A —  D —  that  possibly  the  reason  of  his  partiality 
for  up-draft  kilns  arises  from  his  inability  to  burn  a  down-draft 
properly?  Mind,  I  only  suggest  this.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  I 
don’t  know  better.  You  never  can  tell  just  what  is  hiding 
behind  a  nom  de  plume,  and  some  are  much  more  suggestive 
than  others.  My  friend  has  evidently  overlooked  the  fact  that 
three  times  fourteen  years  ago  brickmaking  was  decidedly  on 
a  different  plane  than  it  occupies  to-day.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  an  experience  that  commenced  fourteen  years  ago  is  of 
equal  if  not  higher  value  to-day  than  one  that  commenced 
even  seventy  years  ago.  all  other  things  being  equal.  The 
brickmaker  of  bygone  days  had  as  much  to  unlearn  as  the 
more  recent  brother  had  to  learn.  Processes  have  been 
changed,  and  with  processes,  conditions  and  treatments,  laws 
and  rules  (mostly  empirical)  that  found  acceptance  in  those 
days  are  no  longer  recognized,  except  in  some  few  instances 
where  the  influence  of  progression  has  not  penetrated.  We  are 
called  upon,  in  these  latter  days,  to  adjust  or  adapt  ourselves 
to  ever-changing  conditions  and  methods.  The  last  twenty-five 
years  have  seen  a  series  of  startling  revolutions  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  brickmaking.  We  have  begun  to  look  upon  the  latest 
machine,  kiln  or  appliance  as  a  step  onward.  Almost  all  jour 
existing  appliances  bear  the  title  of  “improved.”  A—  D —  is 
evidently  sore  because  his  philanthropic  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  “establishing  correct  methods  of  setting,  burning,  etc.,  and 
to  the  elimination  of  time-worn  errors”  has  not  been  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  or  recognized.  His  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  that  my  conduct  is  “ill-mannered  or  ungenerous.”  He 
is  very  evidently  mistaken  in  my  personality,  and  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  that  such  expressions  are  not  cotirteous,  and  tend 
to  lessen  “the  deference  due  to  age  alone.”  Now,  to  conclude: 
Tf  I  can  give  Brother  A—  D—  or  any  other  reader  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  any  information  that  will  assist  them  in  burning  a 
down-draft  kiln.  T  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  labors. 

.T.  W.  CARSON. 


Brickmaking  Under  Difficulties. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

Your  kind  favor  of  Dec.  29.  advising  me  that  my  agent  had 
paid  for  your  interesting  paper  for  another  year,  came  duly  to 
hand. 

Our  country  is  now  engaged  in  a  terrible  civil  war.  The 
brick  business  is  entirely  stopped.  May  be  it  would  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  how  brickmakers  are  treated 
here  during  times  of  war.  Perhaps  it  would  make  them  better 
satisfied  with  their  present  surroundings.  In  the  first  place, 
you  must  know  that  civic  wars  are  very  frequent  here,  owing, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  people  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  work  rrnich.  The  better  informed  much  prefer  to 
stand  three  or  four  hours  at  a  desk  for  regular  wages,  though 
the  rate  paid  is  small,  than  to  work  upon  a  brickyard.  The 
government  cannot  possibly  give  employment  to  everybody, 
and  as  a  result  those  who  fail  to  get  desired  situations  are 
discontented  and  study  to  supplant  those  who  do.  Sudden  and 
frequent  wars  is  a  result. 

Somebody,  I  do  not  know  who,  must  have  told  our  govern¬ 
ment  officials  that  I  am  a  Liberal,  when,  in  fact,  I  am  a  Con¬ 
servative  in  politics.  The  officials  seem  to  regard  me  with  sus¬ 
picion.  My  enemy  might  truthfully  have  said  that  I  am  liberal 
in  clay,  for  I  have  faithfully  tried  to  furnish  my  neighbors 
with  clay  products  of  various  kinds  as  they  have  use  for  them. 

Some  years  ago,  during  one  of  the  civil  wars,  the  govern¬ 
ment  required  from  me  large  amounts  of  money  which  I  had 
to  pay.  The  demands  were  repeated  and  larger  amounts  de¬ 
manded.  until  finally  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  required  in  one 
month.  The  official  who  made  the  demand  was  backed  up  by 
one  hundred  soldiers,  and  if  I  had  not  possessed  and  presented 
the  money  I  would  have  been  taken  to  prison.  All  wealthy 
Liberals  were  treated  in  the  same  manner.  I  live  in  a  little 
dwelling  house  near  my  brickyard,  and  one  afternoon  I  was 
surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  army  of  soldiers 
that  filled  the  brickyard  and  sheds.  Luckily,  I  was  warned 
of  their  coming  in  time  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  where  T  re¬ 
mained  in  hiding  for  several  months,  far  from  my  family  and 
possessions.  The  officials  took  possession  of  my  yard  and  made 
brick  for  government  purposes  for  three  months.  They  also 
confiscated  what  stock  I  had  on  hand. 

Your  readers  may  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  sometimes 
wish  I  was  as  fortunately  located  as  they  are,  and  had  my 
business  established  in  the  United  States,  where  I  might  go 
my  own  way  unmolested.  Last  year,  being  anxious  to  make 
up  for  some  of  my  many  losses,  I  made  a  trip  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  to  learn  of  improved  methods  of  making 


brick,  tile  and  other  clay  products,  and  purchased  some  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  and  my  works  are  now  well  improved.  Am 
now  in  constant  fear  of  invasion  by  the  troops  and  Luther 
confiscation.  YIDETTE. 

Bogota,  S.  A. 


Enamel  and  Enamelers. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  write  you  from  time  to  time 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  attending  the  investigations  of 
clay  and  its  various  products.  But  no  doubt  many  of  your 
readers  feel  that  they  must  forego  this  pleasure,  for  no  other 
reason  than  this:  that  in  case  they  should  give  the  results  of 
their  investigations  in  regard  to  certain  subjects  some  one 
else  will  be  sure  to  “jump  on  to  them”  and  say  that  it  is  not 
so,  or  else  what  has  been  said  is  misconstrued  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  else  than  what  was  really  meant,  thereby  making  “the 
party  of  the  first  part”  appear  ridiculous.  In  so  doing  your 
readers  will  undoubtedly  lose  much  in  the  way  of  good  advice 
which  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  many.  I  do  not  know 
if  I  dare  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which  I  think  has  been  treated 
in  this  manner,  but  I  will  risk  it.  The  enameling  problem  has 
stirred  up  quite  a  cloud  around  the  combatants.  When  it  has 
cleared  away  a  little  we  find  that  what  one  has  said  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  another,  and  “thar  you  are.”  Now,  in  this  manner  a 
fight  is  kept  up,  and  nothing  else,  instead  of  something  in¬ 
structive.  Why  not  let  a  man  state  his  own  experience,  with¬ 
out  telling  him  that  the  result  of  his  experiment  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  as  he  says?  This  seems  to  me  equivalent  to 
saying  “You  are  lying.”  The  best  thing  to  do  after  such  a 
dose  as  that  would  be  to  keep  quiet,  and  this  is  just  what  our 
friend  William  Clayton  has  done  lately.  It  seems  to  me  that 
friend  “I.  H.”  is  rather  unmerciful  in  the  way  he  handles  his 
subject.  It  may  be  impertinent,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
if  he  thinks  that  he  is  the  only  one  now  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  knows  anything  about  enamels  and  glazes?  Does 
he  think  that  all  Americans  are  fools  because  some  of  them  are 
not  as  old  as  he  is?  In  some  cases  wisdom  comes  with  age, 
but  not  always.  Some  people  become  foolish  when  they  get  old. 

In  his  article  in  the  May  issue  “I.  H.”  assumes  to  be  an 
atithority  on  the  subject  of  enamel.  He  says:  “I  wish  to  say 
again  here  that  what  our  friend  says  is  proper  and  pure 
enamel  is  not  enamel  at  all  *  *  *  ”  and  in  the  first  part  of 
the  same  article  he  says:  “  *  *  *  I  have  not  said  one  thing 
when  I  meant  another,  but  that  it  has  been  and  is  now  enam¬ 
eled  brick,  not  slip  and  glaze  brick,  that  I  am  speaking  about,” 
etc.  Now,  this  is  authority  with  a  vengeance.  Everybody  who 
has  read  his  articles  in  the  Clay-Worker,  or  at  least  quite  a 
number  of  the  readers,  \mderstand  which  is  which,  and  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  slip  and  glaze  method  is  the  one  he 
has  written  about.  Why  he  insists  upon  calling  that  an  enamel 
I  fail  to  understand.  I  would  prefer  Brogniart,  and  in  later 
centuries  Salvetat,  as  authorities  on  this  subject  rather  than 
Uncle  Isaac’s  say-so.  What  Salvetat  called  enamels  were  al¬ 
ways  stanniferous,  and  made  substantially  as  William  Clayton 
describes  an  enamel.  Why  should  Clayton,  then,  be  “called 
down”  by  “I.  H.”  in  the  following  manner:  “Our  friend  Clay¬ 
ton  has  started  out  in  the  realms  of  criticism  without  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  the  subject,”  etc.,  calling  him  “visionary” 
for  attempting  to  set  I.  H.  right  in  what  he  (Clayton)  has  good 
authority  for  calling  enamel?  Tf  the  term  slip  and  glaze  is 
distasteful  to  I.  H.  he  can  call  it  engobe  and  glaze,  but  he  has 
no  other  authority  than  his  own  to  call  it  enamel.  But  if  I.  H. 
says  something  and  then  “says  it  again.”  then  it  is  so,  for  he  is 
an  authority?  Is  that  the  way  we  should  understand  it?  In* 
the  controversy  William  Clayton  and  I.  H.  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  little  mixed  up  in  regard  to  the  terms  “run”  and 
“fluxed.”  which  terms  are  interchangeable  and  mean  the  same 
tiling,  but  seem  to  have  been  construed  as  equivalent  to  run¬ 
ning  off  the  surface.  I  think  they  may  as  well  agree  on  this 
point,  however.  I.  H.  says  that  the  true  enamel  will  run  off 
the  surface  on  which  it  is  applied  unless  it  is  placed  perfectly 
level  in  the  kiln.  Well,  well!  Our  friend  must  have  seen  some 
very  queer  enamels.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  burning 
enamels,  as  well  as  slip  and  glaze  (pardon  me),  but  neither  one 
has  acted  in  the  manner  described  by  I.  H.  in  his  last  paper. 
The  enameled  ware  was  set  with  its  enameled  surface  in  a 
vertical  position,  biff  I  discovered  no  drops,  beads  or  pearls, 
nor  even  a  so-called  “fat”  edge,  but  it  had  fluxed  evenly  on 
the  face,  and  I  did  not  set  in  saggers,  either. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  kinds,  viz.,  enameled  and  slipped  and 
glazed  brick,  I  think  that  I.  H.  is  probably  right  in  claiming 
that  the  latter  is  the  cheaper  one  to  produce,  and  consequently 
the  most  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer,  but  it  cannot,  so  far 
as  I  know,  compare  in  brilliancy  and  pure  whiteness  to  the 
enamel.  You  can  see  the  sharp  contrast  by  comparing  the  two. 
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Now,  if  the  enamel  is  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two,  and  has 
been  so  regarded  by  all  past  and  present  ceramists,  why  should 
1.  II.  allow  the  engobe  method  to  steal  the  good  name  of  the 
enamel?  Another  question,  if  it  is  a  proper  one:  Is  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  I.  II.  can  be  wrong?  This  is  a  matter  of  authority, 
and  not  which  one  has  made  the  greatest  commercial  success. 
Now,  if  I.  II.  has  sinned  against  William  Clayton,  let  him  con¬ 
fess  it  before  he  dies  or  gets  older,  and  rather  atone  for  it  by 
saying  a  kind  word  once  in  a  while  instead  of  raking  him  over 
the  coals,  with  or  without  reason.  Look  at  Griffin  and  Miller- 
how  very  pleasantly  both  of  them  can  handle  this  same  subject. 
They  j\re,  in  my  opinion,  even  a  little  too  modest;  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  is:  they  are  Americans  and  I.  H.  is  an  Englishman, 
therefore  he  speaks  with  authority,  don’t  you  know! 

I  have  no  time  to  take  up  and  answer  some  “jolly”  things 
which  it  has  pleased  I.  H.  to  say  about  your  humble  servant, 
the  undersigned,  but  some  .things  made  me  smile.  I  have  no 
time  to  waste  aAvay  in  unprofitable  arguments;  it  would  be 
different  if  the  other  party  could  engage  in  an  argument  and 
use  sound  logic,  and  not  sophistry,  in  order  to  gain  his  point. 
As  I.  II.  says  he  has  read  all  the  articles  on  the  subject  in 
question  in  the  various  clay  journals,  he  has,  of  course,  read  a 
brief  resume  of  my  paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  From  the  best  authority  I  could  find  I  tried  to  define 
what  an  enamel  and  what  a  glaze  is.  I.  H.  had  not  at  that 
time  appeared  as  an  authority  on  the  ceramic  horizon. 

S.  L.  DE  ROTH. 


Down  in  Jersey. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Noting  numerous  items  in  your  late  issues  regarding  coal 
dust  in  brick,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  South  River  manu¬ 
facturers,  like  their  North  River  brothers,  use  coal  in  their 
brick.  Single  and  double  coalers  are  to  be  found  upon  all 
yards.  It  is  the  custom  here  at  South  River  to  burn  their  brick 
with  hard  coal,  as  wood  is  getting  to  be  scarce.  No  doubt 
these  parties  would  not  use  the  coal  dust  if  it  did  not  help  the 
burning.  A  slight  experience  of  the  writer  may  lead  some  one 
to  think  of  using  soft  coal  for  same  purpose.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
perience:  Several  years  ago,  while  handling  a  dry  press  ma¬ 
chine,  the  proprietor  thought  of  making  some  fire  brick  for  his 
own  use,  also  as  an  experiment.  The  fire  clay  came  from  the 
Pittsburg  soft  coal  regions,  and  underlies  the  soft  coal  beds  all 
through  that  section.  The  clay  had  not  been  taken  up  very 
cleanly,  resulting  in  quite  a  quantity  of  soft  coal  being  mixed 
all  through  the  clay.  My  own  idea  at  the  time  was  that  we 
should  have  trouble  when  the  brick  were  burned,  but  the 
owner  did  not  seem  to  think  so.  The  clay  was  put  through  a 
dry  pan,  then  screened,  and  pressed  upon  a  Simpson  press. 
We  made  enough  to  set  an  arch  in  a  Wingard  kiln.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  kiln  were  shale  brick.  After  the  watersmoking 
these  fire  brick  began  to  get  very  hot,  apparently,  before  the 
shale  brick  were  even  cherry  red.  Very  soon  we  noticed  the 
blaze  coming  through  the  platting  over  the  fire  brick.  This 
continued  to  get  stronger,  until  the  whole  arch  was  a  mass  of 
heat,  settling  long  before  the  rest  of  the  kiln  was  well  heated 
up.  When  the  kiln  was  cooled  off  and  opened  up  we  found 
our  brick  still  held  their  shape,  but  looked  more  like  a  sponge 
than  anything  else  I  could  compare  them  to.  The  coal  had  all 
burned  out,  of  course,  leaving  the  brick  shelly,  very  light,  and 
of  no  account.  Possibly  if  soft  coal  was  pulverized  very  fine 
and  used  in  red  brick  clay  it  would  help  very  much  in  burning 
the  clay  without  swelling  the  brick  up  like  toads,  as  coarse 
soft  coal  will  do.  Whether  the  coal  helped  the  clay  to  burn  or 
not,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  red  brick  of  South  River 
are  burned  in  a  very  short  time  (about  six  days,  we  believe), 
while  I  have  seen  about  the  same  sized  kilns  in  the  West  run 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  without  coal  mixed  in  the  clay. 

A  contract  for  a  new  school  building,  to  cost  $20,000,  in  this 
city  (Perth  Amboy)  has  been  let.  The  building  will  require  about 
5,000,000  red  brick,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
buildings  in  the  State.  A  large  number  of  dwellings  are  going 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Red  brick  are  now  $6  per  thousand,  delivered  at  buildings, 
and  will  probably  stay  at  that  figure  for  the  season. 

Penfield’s  new  purchase,  the  Isaacs  works,  is  running  full 
time  now,  still  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Marcus 
Schautz. 

Mr.  Bernard  Jaquart,  superintendent  American  Enameled 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  South  River,  N.  J.,  writes  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  their  brick  is  quite  brisk,  with  orders  ahead  that  will 
keep  them  busy  for  several  months.  All  the  red  brick  yards 
in  that  vicinity  are  in  full  blast,  with  better  prices  than  a 
year  ago. 

Another  accident  at  the  C.  Pardee  works  resulted  in  the 
amputation  of  a  couple  of  toes  of  a  young  man  who  undertook 
to  kick  some  clay  off  a  power  repress.  This  young  man  was 


already  minus  his  nose.  Perhaps  this  accident  will  prevent 
him  from  sticking  his  head  under  the  press  some  day. 

All  of  the  terra  cotta  works  are  fidl  of  work  at  present, 
and  every  man  who  can  do  work  of  this  class  is  busy. 

The  mottled  brick  made  at  Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  Works 
come  through  the  lire  in  seventy-two  hours  without  coal  dust. 
Of  course,  this  clay  stands  a  tremendous  heat,  and  as  quick  as 
watersmoke  is  off  the  coal  is  banged  right  to  them. 

A  distressing  accident  befell  one  of  the  laborers  of  the  Iveas- 
bey  brick  factory  last  week.  In  the  center  of  a  steam  dryer 
there  is  a  ditch,  quite  deep,  running  crosswise  of  the  tracks. 
While  pushing  cars  into  dryer  the  injured  man,  forgetting  the 
opening,  which  was  not  covered,  stepped  into  it,  allowing  him¬ 
self  to  fall  astride  of  the  rail.  The  injury,  while  not  considered 
fatal,  will  be  a  long  time  in  getting  well.  This  factory  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  extremely  busy,  being  still  compelled  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  hollow  brick  from  outside  parties.  W.  R.  O. 


The  Importance  of  Careful  Work. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Have  received  the  Clay-Worker  regularly  for  several  years, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  don’t  think  any  man  working 
in  clay  needs  to  be  in  the  dark  very  long  if  lie  will  read  it 
carefully.  We  are  right  with  Mr.  Morrison  and  others  in  re¬ 
gard  to  doing  good  work  in  brickmaking.  I  find  that  if  I  go 
to  sleep  in  my  business,  or  am  in  any  way  careless,  that  I  will 
lose  by  it  in  some  way;  but  if  I  am  very  particular  to  get  my 
kiln-ground  level  and  smooth,  and  set  the  brick  nice  and  levei, 
so  that  the  kilns  will  not  settle  apart,  then  take  plenty  of  time 
for  burning,  we  are  sure  to  get  good  kilns. 

We  are  having  a  splendid  run  this  summer  again,  having 
burned  a  ten  and  a  nine-arch  kiln,  and  will  next  week  begin 
burning  our  third  kiln.  We  run  at  7,000  per  day  the  fore  part 
of  the  summer,  but  as  the  contracts  for  public  buildings  are  all 
filled,  we  have  dropped  to  5,000  per  day.  We  expect  to  burn 
three  seven-arch  kilns  yet,  which  will  make  a  total  of  forty 
arches  and  count  about  500,000.  The  prospect  for  crops  in  this 
country  is  splendid,  and  I  look  for  a  heavy  retail  trade  this 
fall  and  next  spring. 

July  24  was  a  fortunate  day  for  me,  as  I  went  up  town, 
got  a  check,  and  paid  every  dollar  I  owed.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  out  of  debt  since  I  started  to  make  brick, 
seven  years  ago,  for  I  went  in  debt  for  my  brickyard  and 
soon  had  it  paid  for,  but  had  money  borrowed  to  do  business 
with.  Now,  I  am  not  President  or  Superintendent  of  some 
large  brick  works  at  a  good  salary,  but  I  have  a  good  brick¬ 
yard  of  my  own.  and  need  not  consult  anyone  about  what 
to  do,  but  if  I  get  weary  I  can  rest,  or  if  I  want  to  slip  into 
my  store  clothes  and  go  to  town  an  hour  or  two,  I  can  do  so — 
and  that  is  pretty  nice. 

Trust  you  will  meet  with  the  success  the  Clay-Worker 
merits.  JAMES  H.  HORNER. 

Astoria,  Ill. 


In  a  recent  communication  George  Ross,  President  of  the 
Advance  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O.,  writes  as  follows: 
“Enclosed  please  find  $2  for  my  subscription  for  the  Clay- 
Worker.  I  get  a  good  deal  of  good  information  from  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  would  not  like  to  be  without  it  at  any  price. 
We  are  making  a  very  fine  fire  clay  paving  brick,  which,  I 
think,  comes  as  near  being  nonabsorbent  as  any  brick  yet 
offered  to  the  market.  I  got  a  brick  out  of  the  kiln,  weighed 
it,  then  soaked  it  for  sixty  hours  and  weighed  it  again,  and  it 
showed  no  signs  of  gain.  We  have  not  had  any  of  our  brick 
tested  on  their  crushing  strength  or  rattling  test,  but  intend 
to  do  so  soon.” 

Our  New  Jersey  correspondent  informs  us  that  Mr.  I.  J. 
Mandeville  and  Mr.  Con  Ilall,  both  formerly  with  the  C.  Par¬ 
dee  works,  have  entered  into  a  partnership  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  manufacturers’  agents  for  clay  goods,  and  have 
opened  an  office  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  this  being  their  headquar¬ 
ters,  with  a  representative  in  Builders’  Exchange  at  Newark. 
From  their  long  practical  experience  this  firm  should  be 
very  prosperous.  Mr.  Hall  comes  from  a  family  of  claywork- 
ers,  and  has  spent  his  life  in  the  harness.  Mr.  Mandeville 
was  general  manager  for  Calvin  Pardee  for  several  years,  and 
understands  the  needs  of  the  building  trade  thoroughly.  He 
says,  further:  “Hardly  a.  street  in  this  city  but  what  a  build¬ 
ing  is  going  up.  We  confidently  expect  to  reach  eighteen  to 
twenty  thousand  population  in  the  next  five  years.  It  is 
rumored  on  the  streets  here  that  the  Guggenheim  smelting 
works,  who  are  spending  the  big  end  of  $2,000,000  here,  are 
going  to  remove  a  smelting  works  they  now  have  in  Mexico  to 
this  city  and  abandon  the  Mexican  plant.  This,  if  true,  will 
no  doubt  be  the  means  of  using  a  million  or  so  more  brick. 
We  have  plenty  of  room  and  the  best  ol'  shipping  facilities  for 
all  kinds  of  work.” 
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Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

HINTS  TO  BEGINNERS. 


BY  W.  A.  EUDALY. 


E  “WHYS,”  “WHENS”  AND  “WHERES” 
may  not,  at  first  thought,  seem  to  be  of 
much  importance.  I  believe  that  a  lack  of 
a  proper  consideration  of  these  questions 
has,  in  many  instances,  been  the  cause  of 
partial  if  not  total  failures  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  prosperous  companies. 
Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  all 
companies  are  organized  with  the  view  of 
making  money.  That  they  do  not  is  more  often  a  proof  of  a 
lack  of  judgment  than  that  of  purpose.  Most  men  are  anxious 
to  make  money,  and  to  that  end  they  are  ready  to  engage  in 
any  legitimate  business  which  promises  quick  returns.  The 
brick  business  being  a  highly  legitimate  and  honorable  busi¬ 
ness,  and  one  which  always  promises  quick  returns  to  the  be¬ 
ginner,  he  is  easity  induced  to  invest.  I  say  induced,  for  the 
reason  that  most  men  are  induced  or  tempted  to  embark. 

Now,  the  inducements  held  out  are  not  always  highly  com¬ 
mendable.  To  illustrate:  I  have  known  men  to  invest  in  a 
business  because  of  some  particular  advantage  which  they  felt 
to  possess,  such,  for  instance,  as  being  a  member  of  a  City 
Council,  or  brother  or  intimate  friend  of  the  Mayor,  City  En¬ 
gineer  or  other  city  official,  or  perhaps  in  some  way  connected, 
officially  or  otherwise,  with  some  large  corporation  having 
great  influence  with  the  users  of  brick;  the  object  being  to 
make  and  sell  brick  because  of  some  outside  influence  other 
than  that  of  a  superior  quality  of  material. 

Men  who  are  prompted  to  invest  solely  because  they  think 
they  have  some  undue  advantage  in  the  trade  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  make  good  partners.  That  one  has  a  superior  quality  of 
clay  and  is  located  near  a  large  demand,  and  has  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  producing  brick  at  a  moderate  first  cost,  is  not  an  un¬ 
due  advantage,  and  therefore  is  a  reasonable  “Why”  he  should 
embark  in  the  business.  Many  others,  having  purity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  are  by  a  misstatement  of  the  facts,  based  on  a  lack  of 
judgment,  led  to  invest.  Of  course,  sooner  or  later,  such  will 
have  acquired  a  good  stock  of  experience,  which  they  most 
generally  pay  for  in  advance. 

Experience  is  a  peculiar  commodity.  One  never  knows 
when  he  needs  it,  when  or  where  he  will  get  it,  or  the  cost 
thereof,  until  after  the  price  is  paid  and  the  goods  have  been 
delivered.  It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say  “profit  by  experi¬ 
ence,”  but  it  is  difficult  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  we  find  another  man’s  experience  which 
seems  just  to  fit  our  case.  There  are  always  some  new  ele¬ 
ments  or  conditions  present  with  us  which  the  other  fellow 
didn’t  have,  and  so  we  have  hope,  though  he  may  have  failed. 
This  condition  of  affairs  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  man 
makes  progress.  And  as  in  battle  the  ranks  are  thinned  and 
others  step  in  to  fill  the  gap,  so  in  business,  where  one  fails 
there  are  two  ready  to  take  his  place.  So  that,  while  there 
may  be  failures,  the  number  of  successes  are  constantly  mul¬ 
tiplying. 

All  this  argues  that  the  l'easons  why  men  start  in  the  brick 
business  are  numberless.  Still,  the  beginner  should  hold  fast 
to  a  few  good  reasons,  which  if  he  has  not  he  should  not  begin 
—namely,  he  should  be  reasonably  assured  of  a  good,  con¬ 
tinual.  increasing  demand,  with  but  a  fair  supply.  He  should 
be  well  assured  of  the  quality  of  his  clay,  of  its  proper  loca¬ 
tion.  He  should  be  reasonably  certain  that  his  finances  are  in 
proportion,  in  size,  to  the  plant  he  proposes  to  build.  He 
should  begin  small  enough  to  have  room  to  develop.  There  is 
much  more  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  growing  larger  than 
there  is  from  growing  smaller.  Let  your  “Why”  be  an  honest 
purpose  to  do  an  honest  business  in  an  honest  way,  with  fair 
profits.  This  kind  of  a  purpose,  added  to  a  strong  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  better  materials  than  any  competitor,  will  insure 
success. 

“When”  to  start  is  often  a  very  perplexing  question.  Often 
we  have  known  companies  or  individuals  to  make  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  start  without  fixing  any  definite  time,  in  fact,  spend 
months  and  years  preparing  to  make  a  very  bad  start.  Still, 
it  is  very  unwise  to  start  before  one  is  ready.  One  should 
make  sufficient  investigation  to  know  he  is  headed  the  right 
way,  at  least.  I  now  call  to  mind  two  very  large  brick  works 
which  were  recently  put  in  operation  by  old,  experienced  brick 
men.  Both  of  these  men  built  two-story  buildings,  with  floors 
on  tipper  story  for  drying.  In  fact,  one  of  them  had  three 


stories  to  his  building.  The  brick  in  both  instances  were 
wheeled  on  long  inclined  planes  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
top.  After  drying  they  were  brought  down  in  the  same  way 
to  the  kilns.  One  of  these  men  is  now  out  of  the  business, 
and  the  other,  I  believe,  is  hunting  a  job.  At  one  time  the 
above  method  of  constructing  a  building  was  common,  but  now 
there  are  new  and  better  ways.  If  these  men  had  investi¬ 
gated  some  they  would  have  built  in  the  present,  and  not  in 
the  past.  There  is  another  element  of  time  which  I  wish  to 
notice.  We  often  see  men  planning  to  build  in  the  spring,  in 
order  to  do  a  season’s  business  the  same  year.  Unless  the 
plant  is  very  small,  with  a  correspondingly  small  business  in 
view,  this  method  will  fail.  In  order  to  be  sure  of  a  season’s 
business,  one  had  better  plan  to  build,  or  at  least  begin  to 
build,  the  fall  or  winter  before.  Of  course,  much  depends 
upon  the  climate  and  severity  of  the  winters  as  to  the  best 
time  to  begin. 

As  to  the  “Where,”  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  location 
of  a  brick  plant,  I  hope  to  write  in  your  subsequent  number 
under  the  following  heads:  Demand,  Clay,  Fuel  and  Shipping 
Facilities. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  PLEASURE  TRIP. 


After  two  days  of  hard  work,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Committee 
on  Standard  Specifications  for  Paving  Brick  rested  from  their 
labors,  and  for  recreation  journeyed  to  Brazil,  Indiana’s  chief 
clay  center,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  among  the  clay 
manufactories  there,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  including 
paving  brick  plants,  sewer  pipe,  hollow  brick,  fire-proofing  and 
pottery  establishments,  and  strong  probabilities  of  others 
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being  established  there  in  the  near  future,  for  that  locality  is 
blessed  with  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
almost  any  and  every  thing  in  the  clay  line. 

It  is  a  great  coal  region,  so  that,  with  an  unlimited  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  clay,  ranging  from  common  bi-ick  clay  up  the 
scale  to  the  finest  of  potters’  clay,  shale  and  fire  clays  galore, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel,  fine  transportation  facil¬ 
ities— in  shoit,  everything  needed  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
the  clay  mamifacturer.  Space  will  not  permit  of  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  plants  visited,  so  we  will  defer  that  until  a 
subsequent  issue.  We  are  all  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 
Joe  V.  Ayer,  Secretary  of  the  Brazil  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.,  who, 
though  taken  entirely  by  sxirprise,  pi’omptly  provided  con¬ 
veyances  for  the  party  and  made  oxxr  brief  stay  in  Brazil  very 
enjoyable.  At  every  plant  visited  we  were  extended  a  cordial 
Hoosier  welcome  and  afforded  every  means  for  inspecting  each 
depai-tment.  The  Brazilians  ai*e  justly  proud  of  their  clay  in¬ 
dustries,  which  are  certain  to  multiply  as  the  years  grow. 
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No  date  on  the  calendar  has  been  more  eventful  to  the 
writer  than  the  first  day  of  August.  Eighteen  years  ago  we  on 
that  day  formed  our  first  partnership  and  boldly  set  sail  on 
the  sea  of  matrimony.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  compact 
has  resulted  very  happily,  and  to  it  our  success  in  life  is  chiefly 
due.  With  each  recurring  anniversary  some  important  event 
has  transpired,  till  we  have  grown  to  expect  something  of  more 
than  passing  importance  to  occur  on  that  day.  Something 
good  always  happens  to  us  on  the  first  of  August,  and  this 
year  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  within  our  sanctum 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  composing  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standard  Specifications  for  Paving  Brick. 

*  *  * 

The  Committee  convened  promptly  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  business  by  electing  Daniel  W.  Mead, 
C.  E.,  Rockford,  111.,  Chairman,  and  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Columbus,  O.,  Secretary.  The  other  members  present  were 
I).  V.  Purington,  Chicago;  W.  D.  Richardson,  Cleveland;  Wil¬ 
lard  Beahan,  C.  E.,  Streator,  111.,  and  Frank  B.  McAvoy,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  only  absentee  being  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Haydenville, 
O.,  who,  unfortunately,  was  unavoidably  detained  at  home. 
There  were  also  present,  by  request,  Mr.  II.  A.  Wheeler,  clay 
specialist  of  the  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  F.  F. 
Harrington,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  testing  laboratory  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Blatchley,  Indiana  State  Geolo¬ 
gist,  who,  by  their  wise  counsel,  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

*  *  * 

Those  of  our  readers  at  all  familiar  with  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  paving  brick  industry  of  this  country  will  readily 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  delegated  to  these 
gentlemen— that  of  establishing  fixed  standards  by  which  the 
relative  value  of  paving  brick  may  be  definitely  and  authen¬ 
tically  determined.  No  disinterested  person  will  any  longer 
question  the  superiority  of  properly  made  brick  as  a  paving 
material.  Though  but  an  infant  industry,  it  lias  been  thor- 
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oughly  demonstrated  that  first-class  vitrified  brick  are  un¬ 
equaled  as  a  paving  material.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  what  constitutes  a  paving  brick  of  that  quality, 
and  those  most  interested  in  their  manufacture  and  use  are 
themselves  unable  to  say  definitely  just  what  constitutes  a 
uniform  standard  of  excellence. 

* *  *  * 

The  engineers  of  this  country  are  not  agreed  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Various  specifications  have  come  from  the  engineers’ 
offices.  Few  or  none  have  fully  covered  the  situation,  and 
when  we  examine  the  report  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  we  discover  that  even  in  that  body  there 
was  a  lack  of  agreement  as  to  definitions  and  general  terms, 
as  well  as  detailed  knowledge,  with  respect  to  paving  brick. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  differences  that  this 
committee  was  organized.  That  proper  standards  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  there  can  be  no  question.  The  present  knowledge 
with  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  is  adequate 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  the  systematic  consideration  of  the 
subject,  such  as  it  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  this  committee. 
A  glance  over  the  names  composing  this  body  will  show  that 
there  is  engineering  ability,  the  academic  knowledge  and  the 
business  sagacity  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  fullness  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  National  Association  and  put  it  into  such 
form  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  proper  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  really  constitutes  a  good  paving  brick. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  the  successes  in  the  use  of  paving  brick  which 
make  a  committee  of  this  kind  a  necessity;  it  is  rather  the  fail¬ 
ures.  Generally  speaking,  no  one  questions  the  value  of  brick 
as  a  paving  material.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  known  that 
there  have  been  failures  in  special  instances  which  were  ab¬ 
solutely  the  result  of  a  lack  of  formulated  information  on  this 
subject.  When  a  definite  standard  has  been  fixed,  the  engineer 
and  the  practical  clayworker  will  have  something  to  work  to. 
Terms  will  be  specific,  knowledge  exact,  and  a  basis  fixed  for 
the  settlement  of  differences.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  and  define  what  constitutes  a  standard  or 
first-class  paving  brick.  Those  upon  whom  they  may  call  for 
assistance  should  respond  promptly,  in  order  that  the  report 
to  be  made  by  Secretary  Orton  to  the  members  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  Annual  Convention  of  that 
body  may  satisfactorily  cover  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

*  *  * 

CITY  ENGINEERS  AND  PAVING  BRICK. 


It  is  desirable  and  necessary  that  every  city  engineer  should 
have  confidence  in  himself,  as  it  is  also  desirable  and  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  community  which  employs  him  should  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  and  his  special  ability.  Nevertheless,  through  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  mistakes  of  engineers  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  paving  brick  have  resulted  often  very 
seriously  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
this  material.  If  one  were  to  gather  all  of  the  specifications 
which  have  been  prepared  by  all  of  the  city  engineers,  he 
would  find  a  great  deal  which  was  very  good  and  a  great  deal 
which  was  very  bad.  He  would  be  able  to  make  two  very  fair¬ 
sized  books:  one  filled  with  error  and  misinformation,  and  the 
other  a  very  creditable  volume,  though  much  smaller  in  size. 
The  unfortunate  thing  about  these  specifications  is  that  no  one 
of  them  is  wholly  good  and  none  of  them  wholly  bad.  The 
good  carries  the  bad— helps  to  perpetuate  it.  Thus  we  find 
ourselves  at  this  time  in  a  condition  not  far  removed  from  the 
chaotic.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material,  which 
only  remains  to  be  collected,  formulated  and  definitely  set 
before  the  world.  This  will  be  done  in  the  near  future,  and 
vitrified  paving  brick  will  then  be  recognized  for  what  they 
are  really  worth. 
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STANDARD  PAVING  BRICK. 


NICE  WE  HAVE  DEFINED,  by  intimation, 
at  least,  standard  paving  brick  as  those 
possessing  undoubted  quality,  or  by  which 
others  are  to  be  judged  as  to  quality,  and 
since  we  have  contended  that  the  test  of 
actual  use  furnishes  us  the  only  reliable 
data  from  which  to  reach  practical  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  quality  of  any  particular 
brick,  the  query  may  arise:  What  is  the 
value,  then,  of  all  the  different  methods 
now  employed  of  testing  brick  if  no  prac¬ 
tical  results  are  reached  thereby?  As  to  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  qualities  of  several  different  kinds,  and  especially  when 
made  to  determine  which  particular  brick  shall  be  used  in  any 
proposed  construction,  they  are  of  little  value,  and  often  worse 
than  useless.  This  assertion  has  appeared  before  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  and  a  large  “chapter  from  real  life”  may  be  given 
exemplifying  the  truthfulness  of  it. 

In  every  factory  producing  pavers  several  grades  are  made, 
in  some  uniformity  being  more  nearly  approached  than  in 
others,  varying  according  to  the  equipments  of  the  plants  and 
the  skill  of  the  operators.  In  all,  where  good  brick  are  made, 
there  are  limits  as  to  quality  that  must  be  observed.  Other¬ 
wise  the  manufacturer  may  be  debarred  from  the  market  that 
really  he  is  entitled  to  enter.  These  limits  he  should  know, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  learn  them  by  seeing  his  brick  go  to 
pieces  in  the  pavement,  however  few  there  may  be  of  the  de¬ 
fective  kind.  Then  let  him  employ  some  test  whereby  he  may 
know  where  the  danger  lines  lie,  and,  when  making  shipments, 
keep  within  those  lines.  Some  part  of  the  product  of  every 
factory  will  not  withstand  the  action  of  frost.  This  frost  limit 
must  be  known.  To  learn  this  a  number  of  brick  of  several 
grades  of  hardness  may  be  selected  and  saturated  thoroughly 
with  water,  and  then  frozen  and  thawed,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  test  is  as  severe  as  would  occur  in  practical  use. 
It  may  be  learned  by  this  test  what  the  maximum  per  cent,  of 
water  this  particular  brick  may  absorb  and  yet  withstand  the 
action  of  frost;  besides,  the  manufacturer  learns  to  grade  his 
brick  in  this  respect  by  sight,  and  communicates  the  same  to 
the  workmen  who  handle  the  product  from  the  kiln,  and  who 
are  really  the  inspectors  in  the  case.  Outside  this  particular 
brick  nothing  is  learned,  as  a  neighboring  product  put  through 
the  same  process  may  show  a  far  different  result,  and  yet, 
within  the  proper  limit,  be  equally  as  good  a  brick. 

The  following  method  to  determine  the  frost-affecting  limit 
has  been  successfully  employed:  A  number  of  brick  were 
placed  at  the  outlet  of  a  pipe  carrying  off  the  condensation 
from  a  steam  dryer  in  such  manner  as  to  be  submerged  in  the 
hot  water.  The  pipe  not  being  in  constant  use,  and  the  test 
made  in  winter  time,  the  brick  would  freeze  and  thaw  at  in¬ 
tervals  for  a  number  of  weeks,  thus  showing  the  frost-resisting 
limit. 

It  may  be  stated  here  the  manufactiu’er  needs  to  establish 
a  standard  of  his  own,  by  which  he  may  safely  furnish  brick 
under  the  strongest  guarantee.  He  may  learn, 'likewise,  what 
grade  of  his  brick  will  sustain  the  greatest  pressure,  by  the 
necessary  test  to  determine  this,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
list.  In  a  word,  he  can  find  the  danger  lines  and  wherein  im¬ 
provement  may  be  made,  and,  finding  and  observing  which, 
he  avoids  the  humiliation  resulting  from  defective  brick  in  his 
pavement,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  he  is  liable  to  sustain.  A 
question  may  be  anticipated  here:  Why  will  not  the  princi¬ 
ples  hold  good  as  to  the  product  of  different  kilns  and  locali¬ 
ties?  Simply  because  the  primary  conditions  are  different.  To 
illustrate,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  conclusively  the 
best  of  several  kinds  of  good  apples,  but  not  so  of  one  particu¬ 
lar  kind.  It  is  all  fruit,  borne  upon  trees  of  similar  appearance, 
yet  possessing  varying  properties,  the  decision  as  to  the  best 
depending  upon  who  should  make  the  test.  This  principle 
holds  good  as  to  the  subject  in  hand  as  well. 

There  is  another  class  benefited  by  making  tests,  namely, 
engineers  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  pavements. 


After  it  is  known  what  brick  are  to  be  used,  a  standard  must 
be  established  governing  the  quality  of  the  supply  from  the 
source  from  which  they  are  to  come.  The  manufacturer,  en¬ 
gineer  and  contractor  should  be  in  perfect  accortl  as  to  what 
the  standard  shall  be — the  manufacturer  to  gain  or  maintain 
the  reputation  of  his  brick,  the  engineer  to  maintain  his  own 
reputation  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  employers,  and 
the  contractor  as  well,  who  has  a  1’eputation  for  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  selection  of  material  to  gain  or  maintain.  It  was 
once  said  to  a  manufacturer,  “I  know  you  make  a  first-class 
paving  brick,  although  I  have  never  seen  them.”  “Why?” 
was  asked.  “Otherwise  you  could  not  have  sold  them  to  Mr. 
— — was  the  reply.  Mr.  Blank  was  a  contractor  having  a 
good  reputation,  who  knew  a  good  paver  when  he  saw  it  and 
would  buy  no  other,  who  would  put  down  a  good  pavement 
though  the  engineer  and  inspectors  were  a  thousand  miles 
away  while  the  work  was  going  on.  I  visited  a  factory  with 
this  same  engineer  where  he  wanted  to  buy  brick.  “Some  of 
these  brick,”  he  said,  “are  the  best  I  have  seen,  but  so  many 
are  here  which  evidently  the  company  regards  as  all  right  that 
will  not  fill  the  bill  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.”  He  went 
away  without  naming  the  object  of  his  visit.  The  point  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Here  was  a  party  having  no  standard  of  quality,  or, 
having  one,  it  was  founded  in  ignorance  of  what  the  market 
demanded.  He  needed  knowledge  respecting  his  own  product. 
Some  of  the  means  of  getting  this  knowledge  have  been  men- 
tiond.  By  it  the  necessity  of  improvement  of  his  product 
would  become  apparent,  as  his  per  cent,  of  salable  material 
was  too  small  for  profit,  besides  being  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
in  the  market,  although  the  test  to  which  his  brick  had  been 
subjected  along  with  those  of  others  showed  them  to  have  no 
superior. 

The  importance  of  the  principles  involved  herein  may  be 
manifested  by  stating  that  at  the  present  time  in  a  cei'tain  city 
a  half  million  pavers  from  a  single  factory  have  been  re¬ 
jected,  and  that  after  all  the  expense  from  factory  to  street 
had  been  made,  and  after  samples  had  passed  through  the  re¬ 
quired  tests  acceptably.  A  great  fault  lies  somewhei*e.  Wheth¬ 
er  with  the  manufacturer  or  with  the  city  authorities  I  know 
not;  certain  it  is  if  with  the  former  he  paid  dearly  for  his 
mistake.  However  it  may  be,  evidently  correct  knowledge  and 
methods  have  not  as  yet  been  reached.  T.  J. 


Prof.  Frazier,  of  Edinburgh,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  re¬ 
liable  antidote  for  snake  bite,  even  the  most  virulent.  It  is  to 
be  used  chiefly  in  India,  where  it  is  estimated  that  20,000 
people  die  annually  from  snake  bite.  In  this  country  we  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  killing  the  snakes  that  snake  bites  are  very 
rare.  Still  there  are  occasions  where  possibly  Prof.  Frazier’s 
remedy  might  pi’ove  invaluable,  and  we  commend  it  to  our 
good  friend  Dixon  Doyle,  whose  recent  utterances  reflecting 
on  Indiana  and  Indianians  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
theory  that  he  has  been  “snake  bit.”  Try  it,  Dixie.  It  can’t 
make  matter’s  any  worse,  and  might  afford  relief.  Desperate 
cases  require  heroic  treatment. 

*  *  ❖ 

Our  Chicago  cotemporaries  are  evidently  in  distress,  and 
are  resorting  to  methods  common  to  cheap  papers,  such  as  cut¬ 
ting  prices,  offering  cheap  premiums  and  making  exaggerated 
claims  as  to  wonderful  growth,  prosperity,  etc.  If  they  could 
only  understand  the  philosophy,  they  might  profit  by  consider¬ 
ing  ex-President  Harrison’s  apt  remark:  “A  cheap  coat  means 
a  cheap  man.”  He  who  subsci’ibes  for  a  paper  because  it  is 
cheap,  or  to  get  a  “cliromo,”  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  any  value 
to  the  paper  or  its  patrons.  We  have  no  such  subscribers  on 
our  books,  nor  do  we  want  them.  Our  readers  take  the  Clay- 
Worker  for  the  information  it  contains,  and  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  investment.  It  is  a  poor  paper,  indeed,  that  is  not 
worth  $2  a  year. 
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WHAT  WE  GET. 


The  editor  of  the  Furniture  Worker  has  solved  the  problem. 
Whether  from  personal  experience  or  wise  theory  we  cannot 
say.  At  any  rate,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  paper  he  says: 

A  baby  is  born. 

The  doctor  gets  from  $10  to  $25. 

The  editor  prints  a  note  of  it  and  gets  0. 

The  baby  is  baptized. 

The  minister  gets  $5. 

The  editor  writes  it  up  and  gets  00. 

The  baby  grows  up  and  marries. 

The  minister  gets  another  $5. 

The  editor  describes  the  wedding,  and  gets  a  piece  of  wed¬ 
ding  cake,  and  consequent  nightmare,  or  000. 

The  baby  grows  old,  falls  sick  and  dies. 

The  doctor  gets  $2  a  visit. 

The  druggist  gets  from  $5  to  $100. 

The  minister  gets  another  $5  or  $10. 

The  undertaker  from  $25  to  $150. 

The  editor  writes  the  obituary,  prints  several  sets  of  resolu¬ 
tions  of  lodges  to  which  the  erstwhile  baby  belonged,  and 
gets  0000. 

That’s  why  all  the  editors  are  so  rich  and  live  in  stone- 
front  houses. 


A  NEW  DEVICE. 


i  i  /E  ILLUSTRATE  a  new  device  for  emptying  wet  clay 
\jJ  or  tempering  pans  that  is  now  offered  the  trade  by 
Stevenson  &  Co.,  Wellsville,  O.  By  this  machine  the 
clay  is  taken  out  of  the  pan  automatically  while  the  pan  is  in 
motion.  It  is  very  simple,  as  the  photo  shows.  The  machine 
will  empty  a  pan  in  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  by  its  use  in  works  where  two  or  three  tempering 
pans  are  used  one  man  can  do  the  tempering  from  the  three 
pans  much  easier  than  a  man  can  attend  to  one  pan  with  the 


STEVENSON  &  CO’S  AUTOMATIC  DEVICE  FOR  EMPTYING 

WET  PANS. 

present  emptying  devices,  and  the  nice  thing  about  it  is  that 
it  is  worked  by  mechanical  power,  and  the  man  operating 
three  of  these  machines  would  have  a  picnic,  instead  of  the 
hard  labor  required  to  attend  to  one  pan  at  the  present  time. 
This  machine  has  been  in  operation  at  the  works  of  John  Lyth 
&  Son,  Wellsville,  O.,  for  the  past  two  months,  and  the  second 
machine  is  now  being  placed  for  the  same  works.  One  man 
will  take  charge  of  the  two  tempering  pans,  where  up  to  this 
time  two  men  were  required  to  do  the  work.  The  machine  is 
of  first-class  design,  of  few  parts,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  manufacturers  will  guarantee  it  in  every  respect 
and  detail,  and  will  furnish  it  to  responsible  parties  on  trial. 
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Books  for... 


Brickmakers. 


“BRICKMAKER’S  MANUAL,” 

Morrison  and  Keep, 
“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 

J.  W.  Crary,  Sr., 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

Alfred  Crossley, 
“DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  PAVEMENTS,” 

Prof.  I.  O.  Baker,  $  .25 
Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of 
them  to  one  address  lor  $5.50.  Address  T.  A.  Randall 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  fill  orders  for  the  English  work  enti¬ 
tled  “Til  E  MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED 
BRICK,”  H.  Greyvillc  Montgomery,  $2.00. 


$3.00 

$2.50 

$1.00 


ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville.  III. 

ESTABI.ISH£D  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsu rpasst  d  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Itoek-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Telephon^^ulldln^,  ST.  LOOI8,  mo. 
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Fort  Gratiot,  Mich.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  pottery  at  Rogers,  O. 

Lees  Taylor  is  erecting  a  new  brick  plant  at  Helena,  Mont. 

A  new  brick  and  tile  factory  has  been  started  at  llein- 
beck,  la. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  will  put  down  a  half  million  paving  brick 
this  fall. 

Gornman’s  Station,  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new 
brickyard. 

Messrs.  Frazier  &  Colson  will  manufacture  brick  at  Lake 
Butler,  Fla. 

A  new  brickyard  has  been  established  at  Landisburg,  Pa., 
by  E.  E.  Flurie. 

The  Griswold  hollow  ware  factory  was  damaged  by  fire 
the  1st.  Loss,  $30,000. 

The  brick  works  of  M.  C.  P.  Townsend  at  Breesport,  N.  Y., 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  the  2d  inst. 

Hageboeck  &  Holloway  have  purchased  the  brickyard  at 
Carson,  la.,  and  will  operate  same  in  the  future. 

G.  A.  Ginguard,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
$1,500  through  fire  at  his  brick  plant.  There  was  no  insurance. 

The  Sioux  City,  la.,  Brick  Works  is  just  adding  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine  and  cut-off  table  manufactured  by  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton,  O. 

The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated. 
William  Rowe,  .T.  C.  Slator,  H.  C.  Hunter  and  others  are  in¬ 
terested. 

The  Bay  State  Brick  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  contemplate 
making  extensive  improvements  in  plant,  putting  in  new 
machinery,  etc. 

A  new  clayworking  establishment  has  recently  been  started 
at  Gas  City,  Ind.  The  machinery  was  furnished  by  the  Bon¬ 
not  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

The  plant  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Brick,  Stone  and  Lime  Co.  was 
sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  the  3d  inst.  to  D.  F.  Lafeau,  H.  H.  Weber 
and  George  E.  Neff. 

Steps  are  being  taken  toward  resuming  work  at  the  plant  of 
the  Buena  Vista  (Va.)  Fire  Clay  Co.,  which  has  been  closed 
down  for  some  time. 

Damage  to  the  extent  of  $20,000  was  occasioned  by  fire  at 
the  pottery  of  Edward  Fay,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  is  unknown. 

The  fire  brick  works  at  Bolivar,  Pa.,  which  have  been  closed 
down  for  a  couple  of  years,  are  making  necessary  preparations 
for  starting  up  again. 

The  Sibley  Quarry  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Trenton, 
Mich.,  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying  stone,  manufacturing  brick, 
etc.  Capital  stock,  $200,000. 

The  Detroit  Tile  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  which  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  at  Detroit,  Mich.  They  will 
manufacture  floor  and  roofing  tile. 

The  Cayuga  (Ind.)  Stone  and  Pressed  Brick  Works  have  been 
purchased  by  Chicago  capitalists,  who  intend  to  enlarge  same 
preparatory  to  operating  the  plant. 

The  Imperial  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  are  repressing  a 
large  part  of  their  output,  and  have  just  added  another  double 
repress,  the  Bonnot,  made  at  Canton. 

The  Marion  (O.)  Steam  Shovel  Co.  say  they  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  their  trade  this  season,  for,  while  there  has  been 
no  boom,  they  have  been  kept  busy  all  the  while. 

The  Charter  Oak  Brick  ( 'o.  has  been  organized  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  John  E.  Healy, 
Peter  McQuaid  and  Daniel  Cowell  are  the  directors. 

The  Marion  (O.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated. 
The  new  firm  M  ill  purchase  the  plant  M'hich  was  formerly  op¬ 
erated  by  Mason  Brothers.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Enameled  Brick  Works,  at  Perkiomen, 

Pa.,  M'hich  have  been  closed  down  since  the  1st  of  July  M'ill  re¬ 
sume  operations  September  1. 


The  Lindenu’ood  Brick  and  Quarry  Co.  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  M’ith  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  G.  O. 
Parrish,  John  Stock,  W.  S.  Williams  and  others  are  interested. 

In  renewing  subscription,  the  Cayuga  Press  Brick  and  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  say  they  are  making  extensive 
improvements  in  their  plant,  with  a  view  of  doubling  their 
present  capacity. 

The  Indiana  Shale  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind.  L.  A.  Goff,  C.  S.  Clayback  and  others  are  directors, 
and  will  build  a  large  plant  north  of  the  city  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  25,000. 

The  Iowa  Brick  Co.,  DesMoines,  la.,  have  purchased  three 
double  represses  from  the  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.  It  certainly 
is  a  testimonial  in  itself  to  the  meritorious  character  of  the 
machinery  built  by  this  company. 

•  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  have  just  furnished  the  Olive 
Hill  (Ivy.)  Brick  Works  a  new  double  repress.  This  repress  is 
said  to  have  been  purchased  largely  because  of  the  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  very  few  wearing  parts. 

A.  G.  BoMunan,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  has  leased  Hilm’s  brickyard  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  will 
immediately  begin  to  operate  same.  Mr.  Bowman  says  he  has 
discovered  a  fine  bed  of  clay  which  will  make  nearly  as  fine 
brick  as  are  made  anywhere  in  the  State. 

The  Carrollton  Granite  Brick  Co.,  Carrollton,  O.,  have  just 
added  a  new  double  repress  to  their  equipment.  It  is  one  of 
the  Bounot  Co.  represses,  made  at  Canton,  O.  The  repress  for¬ 
merly  used  by  the  Carrollton  Brick  Co.  was  a  single  repress, 
but  MTas  limited  in  capacity,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  change. 

In  a  recent  letter  James  Inglis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Huyett-Smith  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  says: 
“We  feel  very  much  encouraged  at  the  business  outlook.  Our 
business  for  July  was  about  double  that  of  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  and  we  expect  August  to  show  a  greater  gain. 
In  fact,  business  M’ith  us  is  altogether  better  than  it  has  been 
for  two  years  past.” 

The  Akron  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  have  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  plant  of  the  Akron  Vitrified  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  and  as  the  dry  presses,  drying  system,  etc.,  in  use  for-' 
merly  will  be  supplanted  by  a  complete  hydraulic  equipment, 
they  offer  the  old  outfit  for  sale  at  a  bargain,  including  a  two- 
hundred-horse-power  Corliss  engine  and  a  lot  of  dryer  cars. 
See  their  ad.  in  the  “Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.”  columns. 

The  Bonnot  Co.  report  their  business  as  being  very  prosper¬ 
ous,  in  the  line  of  repress  orders  especially.  The  Bonnot  re¬ 
volving  screen  is  having  a  good  sale  also,  but  the  trade  on  re¬ 
presses  this  season  has  been  exceptionally  good  Mfith  the 
Bonnot  Co.  There  has  been  a  good  trade  in  brick  machines, 
pug  mills  and  other  clayworking  machines.  Taking  the  season 
as  a  whole,  the  Bonnot  Co.  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
trade. 

J.  W.  Heiser  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  advise  us  that  they  have 
recently  sold  one  entire  outfit,  consisting  of  size  “AA”  brick 
machine,  pug  mill,  crusher,  conveyor,  tile  outfit,  engine  and 
boiler,  for  the  Gray’s  Lake  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.;  one  size 
“AA”  brick  machine  and  power  cutting  table  and  pug  mill  to 
the  Penn  Brick  Co.,  Leetsdale,  Pa.;  one  size  "AA”  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  with  side  and  end-cut  tables  and  pug  mill,  to  F.  H.  Eg- 
gers,  President  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  one  size  “A”  brick  machine  and  power 
cutting  table  for  Johnson  Brothers  A  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

James  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  the  brick  plant  of  the 
Parrott  Silver  and  Copper  Co.,  in  renewing  his  subscription, 
informs  us  that  that  company  have  removed  their  plant  from 
Butte  City  to  Gaylordville,  Mont.,  where  they  intend  estab¬ 
lishing  a  modern  brickyard  with  latest  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  two  Henry  Martin’s  brick  machines,  pug  mills,  etc.,  and  a 
Stedman  pulverizer.  Mr.  MaxM’ell  says  their  clay  bank  is  full 
of  brush,  grass,  roots,  etc.,  and  is  a  curious  mixture  of  alkalai, 
gravel,  sand,  quicksand,  mica  and  clay,  and  adds  if  any  of  the 
Clay- Worker's  readers  have  had  any  experience  in  working 
such  a  clay  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  His  post- 
office  address  is  White  Hall,  Jefferson  county,  Montana. 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.  advise  us  that  they  are 
enjoying  a  very  "healthy  business,”  among  their  recent  sales 
being  an  outfit  consisting  of  a  Big  Wonder  machine,  side-cut 
automatic  cutting  table  and  a  No  2  pug  mill  to  a  firm  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  a  Big  Wonder,  end-cut  automatic  cutting  table, 
No.  2  Wallace  patent  pug  mill.  No.  1  winding  drum,  No.  4 
Potts  disintegrator  and  35-foot  elevator  to  De  Pere,  Wis.,  and 
a  9-foot,  dry  pan,  revolving  screen,  elevator  and  No.  1  pug  mill, 
open  top,  to  Earl  Park,  Ind.  They  close  their  letter  by  saying: 
“We  give  the  Clay-Worker  due  credit  for  its  portion  of  the 
work,  for  the  reason  that  we  believe  that  the  ‘ads’  that  we 
have  been  running  in  same  for  tin’  last  few  months  have 
brought  a  part  of  this  business  about.” 
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Convincing  Argument: 


On  page  42  of  the  July  Clay-Worker,  a  correspondent,  referring  to  the  Galesburg  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  says: 

.  .  .  .“The  yards  are  almost  bare  of  brick,  though  their  Big  Wonder  three  stream  machine  with  Cunningham’s 
Automatic  Cutter,  both  of  which  they  commend  highly,  is  turning  out  75,000  brick  per  day. .  .  .While  their  competi¬ 
tors  are  adding  additional  machinery  to  improve  their  product. ...” 

What  more  convincing  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  to  you  than  to  make  a  quality  of 
brick  that  will  be  in  such  demand  that  the  capacity  of  your  plant  will  be  sold  months  ahead  in 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Rotating  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


spite  of  strong  competition  with  large  stocks  of  brick  on  their  yards?  This  is  what  the  Won= 
der  Brick  Machinery  and  Cunningham’s  Side  and  End  Cut  Automatic  Cutters  will 
do  for  you,  and  at  the  same  time  compel  your  competitors  to  add  additional  machinery  to  over¬ 
come  Lamination.  The  Wonder  Machinery  produces  brick  freer  from  these  defects  than  any 
other  auger  machinery  on  the  market. 

For  further  particluars  as  to  the  advantages  gained  by  the  construction  of  the  Wonder  Ma= 
chinery  and  Cunningham’s  one,  two  and  three  stream  end  cut,  or  side  cut  revolving 
cutters,  address 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


UGUST,  'WITH  ITS  UNCERTAIN  WEATHER,  is  here— 
will  I  say  to  cause  the  brickmaker  worry  about  washed 
brick?  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  if  the  Supreme  Being  would  cause  rain  to  fall  every  day 
from  now  till  September,  so  that  production  would  stop,  it 
would  result  in  the  brickmaker  making  some  money  on  the 
stock  he  now  has  on  hand.  Nothing  short  of  an  interposition 
of  Providence  will  enable  him  to  do  so.  As  for  doing  anything 
for  himself,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  except  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  his  power  to  cause  the  price  of  brick  to  drop,  and  this 
year  he  has  made  a  decided  success  of  that  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  with  every  prospect  (unless  Providence  helps  with  wet 
Aveather)  of  seeing  a  scale  of  prices  that  Avill  astonish  all  Avho 
have  anything  to  do  with  brick.  Take  the  quotation  for  the 
past  two  months:  it  shows  a  steady  fall  of  rates  in  the  face 
of  an  increased  demand  over  the  previous  year.  In  any  busi¬ 
ness,  demand  should  not  depress  prices,  but  have  an  opposite 
effect.  In  the  brick  trade  of  this  vicinity  your  readers  must 
not  be  surprised  at  any  report  they  may  see.  The  old  saying 
that  “the  Lord  helps  them  who  help  themselves”  does  not  go 
with  the  brickmaker  avIio  ships  to  the  New  York  market,  for 
the  only  way  that  he  helps  himself  is  to  an  early  financial 
grave. 

It  is  human  nature  to  place  the  blame  on  some  one  else.  Of 
course,  the  poor  devil  of  a  commission  man  is  the  one  who  has 
to  come  in  for  the  cause  of  the  low  prices.  They  will  not  tell 
him  so;  but  let  two  or  three  meet  and  talk  about  low  prices-^- 
the  whole  burden  of  their  conversation  Avill  be  “if”  the  agent 
Avould  only  “hold  for  price”  they  would  get  it. 

Now  we  will  see  what  the  agent  did  do,  and  the  result.  In 
the  June  number  of  the  Clay- Worker  I  stated  that  the  agents, 
by  concerted  action,  advanced  the  price  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
per  M.  The  swarm  of  barges  that  came  on  the  market  for 
that  quarter  knocked  off  the  price  from  50  to  75  cents  per  M, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  and  ha\Te  kept  on  falling.  Who  was 
to  blame?  It  is  a  matter  of  business  to  take  advantage  of  full 
market,  and  it  has  been  kept  full  ever  since.  A  few  days  ago 
there  were  thirty-six  barge  loads  lying  at  Fifty-second  street, 
representing  about  nine  million  of  brick  waiting  for  some  one 
to  buy. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  manufacturer  was  very 
much  elated  over  the  increase  of  permits  for  building  this 
year.  If  he  had  studied  that  barometer  closely  and  made  brick 
accordingly,  he  would  probably  have  made  some  money,  as 
well  as  have  taken  advantage  of  the  strike  on  the  up-river 
yards.  It  would  have  shoAvn  some  business  ability.  As  your 
readers  will  see  by  the  following  statement,  the  advantage  was 
against  the  manufacturer,  with  no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 
His  hope  Avas  that 

—The  Bottom  Had  Been  Reached,—- 

And  also  that  the  building  trade,  as  shown  by  the  Department 
of  Buildings,  Avas  issuing  more  permits  than  the  year  before. 
Comparison  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1895  with 
same  date  of  1894  Avould  certainly  have  caused  him  to  think 
well  of  what  he  could  expect,  as  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  are  supposed  to  show  Avhat  is  going  to  be  done. 

As  the  manufacture  of  brick  does  not  begin  till  April,  and  as 
in  1894  not  till  May,  he  had  plenty  of  time  and  lots  of  old 
stock  on  hand  to  supply  the  demand,  and  .a  chance  to  reap  a 
marked  benefit  from  the  sale  of  old  stock  if  rightly  handled. 


Number  of  Permits,  1894. 

Number  of  Permits,  1895. 

141 . 

. 176 

155 . 

. .  February  . 

. 394 

236 . 

258 . 

268 . 

. 715 

239 . 

1£7 

1.297 

2,562 

Tom’  readers  are  aAA’are  how  he  killed  the  goose  that  was  pros¬ 
pectively  to  lay  the  golden  egg,  by  commencing  to  mold  in 
April,  and,  if  the  weather  had  been  settled,  Avould  have  been 
at  it  two  Aveeks  earlier. 

Showing  that  before  a  Avheel  Avas  turned  for  three  months 
the  number  of  permits  Avas  in  excess  of  1894  to  the  number  of 
570.  It  was  an  improvement,  but  not  of  a  magnitude  to  call 
for  an  increase  in  production. 

The  result  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  is  far  from 
Avhat  one  Avas  to  expect,  to  hear  some  of  the  sanguine  ones 
tell  of  what  was  to  be  done.  A  total  for  six  months  of  1,265 
over  the  previous  year  for  the  same  length  of  time!  Of  course, 
there  is  a  percentage  of  the  permits  that  is  never  used.  An¬ 
other  factor  that  told  against  brick  Avas  that  some  of  the  large 
buildings  that  were  to  be  built  of  brick  were  changed  to  the 
skeleton  frame  of  iron. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  manufacturers  were  positive 
that  the  rapid  transit  road  would  be  begun  this  season,  and 
it  was  no  use  to  tell  them  that  under  the  present  law  the  city 
of  New  York  could  not  lend  its  credit  to  the  undertaking— that 
it  Avould  require  Legislature  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city 
to  do  it.  At  the  last  election  the  constitutional  amendment  was 
passed,  and  a  special  court  will  be  organized  for  that  purpose. 
A  feAV  days  ago  the  secretary  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis¬ 
sion  said  that  he  expected  that,  if  all  things  Avorked  Avell,  in 
three  years  they  would  be  able  to  begin  work  on  it— if  things 
conutinue  on  the  present  line.  By  that  time  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  back  numbers. 

— Brooklyn.— 

Number  of  Permits,  1894.  Number  of  Permits,  1895. 


211 . 

. 202 

145 . 

. February . 

. 117 

376 . 

. March  . 

. 354 

318 . 

. April . 

. 479 

333 . 

. May . 

. 468 

376 . 

.  .Tune . 

. 279 

1,759 

1,899 

Or  140  more  permits  for  the  past  six  months  of  this  year.  In 
connection  it  should  be  stated  that  out  of  the  1,899  permits, 
1,091  are  for  frame  buildings,  Avhere  the  foundations  and  chim¬ 
neys  are  laid  with  brick.  The  808  brick  buildings  are  not  of 
the  large  class,  as  in  NeAV  York  city— generally  about  four 
stories  high.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with  a  showing  as  poor 
as  the  above  and  a  decided  production  of  more  brick,  lowT  rates 
prevail? 

—The  Rate  of  Wages  Paid  Employes— 

Is  the  only  thing  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  that  the  boss 
can  really  say  he  controls;  it  is  cut  at  his  pleasure.  This 
spring  the  same  rate  as  last  year  was  paid.  As  the  columns 
of  the  Clay-Worker  shoAved,  a  strike  for  more  money  than  was 
paid,  at  a  time  when  brick  was  falling  in  price,  would  natur¬ 
ally  cause  a  business  man  to  consider  Avell  before  consenting 
to  an  advance.  The  strike  began  in  Kingston  and  reached 
Newburg  bay.  The  following  prices  are  for  that  place  about 
20  cents  per  day,  or  say  $5  per  month,  higher  than  last  season: 

Kingston.  Roseton. 

Per  Day.  per  Day. 

$2.05@2.10 .  Setter  $2.10 

1.95 . Pit  Shoveler .  1.95 

1.95 . *. . Holder .  1.85 

1.95 .  Sander  1.95 

1.95 . Dumper .  2.00 

1.75 . Kiln  Shed  Hands .  1.70 

1.50@1.65 . Trucker .  1.55 

1.65 .  Cartman  1.60 

.90 .  Machine  Boy . . .  1.00 

The  Boston  brick  command  the  highest  rate  on  the  market. 
The  J.  J.  J.  are  made  there,  as  well  as  the  J.  C.  Rose 
brand.  When  one  buys  a  cargo  of  them  he  gets  nothing  but  a 
straight  load  of  brick.  The  yards  are  at  Newburg  Bay.  on  the 
[continued  on  page  164.] 
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.ALL. 


You  are  in  need  of  a  repress  you  will  make  a 
mistake  if  you  do  not  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Richardson  Double  Pressure  Repress  with  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  table.  The  more  you  know  about 
represses  —  the  more  experience  you  have  had 
with  other  machines — the  more  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  special  features  of  this  repress;  and  when 
you  have  seen  it  in  operation  you  will  have  no 
other.  .  . . 


You  are  feeding  a  pug  mill  with  pulverized  clay 
and  do  not  know  the  advantages  of  the  Richard  = 
son  Automatic  Hopper  and  Feeder  in  tempering 
the  clay  uniformity,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  matter.  We  will  help  you.  . 


You  are  screening  clay  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  the  very  best  equipment  for 
the  purpose.  The  Richardson  Shaking  Screen 
is  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  .... 

Of  these  machines  are  in  operation  every  day 
at  the  works  of  the-  Cleveland  Vitrified  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  If  you  see  them  you  will  want  them. 
They  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  made  and 
will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 


W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 


809  Cuyalioga  Building, 


CLEVELAND. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET— Continued. 


The  Horton  Mfg.  Co., 

Painesville,  Olilo, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF... 

f-fi  Clayworking 

ll  Machinery, 

And  Brickyard  Supplies. 


Horton  Patent  Mould  Sander. 


west  shore.  On  the  east  shore  is  Fishkill  and  Dutchess  Junc¬ 
tion. 


Fishkill. 

Dutchess  Junction. 

Per  Day. 

Per  Day. 

$2.07 . 

.  Setter  . 

. $1.86 

1.88 . 

.  1.71 

1.90 . 

.  Sander . 

.  1.71 

1.90 . 

. Pit  Shoveler .... 

.  1.68 

2.00 . 

. Dumper . 

.  1.86 

1.35 . 

.  1.25 

1.65 . 

.  1.48 

1.00 . 

. Boy . 

.  1.00 

One  would 

think 

that  there  would  be  a 

uniform  rate  among 

the  yards  at 

these 

places,  as  they  are  so 

close  together.  An- 

other  peculiarity  is 

in  the  rates  paid. 

Haverstraw. 

Hackensack. 

Per  Day. 

Per  Day. 

$2.00®S$2.10.  . 

.  Setter  . 

. $2.25 

1.80(g  2.(10.. 

. Holder . 

.  1.75 

2.00@  2.10.  . 

.  1.80 

1  9A.fn\  9  Dll 

1.50@  1.75.  . 

.  1.75 

2.00 . 

.  1.60 

1.50(d)  1.60.  . 

. Shed  Hands .  . .  . 

.  1.60 

1.55 . 

.  1.50 

1.50(d)  1.60.  . 

.  Truckers . 

.  1.40 

1.00 . 

. Boy . 

.  1.00 

South  River,  N.  J.  Per  Month. 

Setter  . $35 


Sander  . 

.  35 

Dumper  . 

.  35 

Truckers  . 

Cartman  . 

.  27 

Bankman  . 

.  27 

Pit  SIiovpIpvs 

. 34 

Shed  Hands . 

.  27 

Boy  .  20 

The  echo  seems  to  reach  me:  that  is  the  place  to  make  brick, 
as  the  wages  are  low.  True,  so  is  the  price  of  brick,  as  the 
quotations  in  market  report  show  $4@4.25  as  the  ruling  rate 
for  South  Jersey  stock  this  season,  which  does  not  leave  much 
to  the  manufacturer. 

The  local  trade  is  reduced,  both  in  demand  and  price,  nearly 
as  low  as  New  York  rates.  If  there  is  a  job  requiring  say  a 
hundred  thousand  brick,  the  manufacturer  will  begin  to  cut, 
till  the  price  is  so  low  that  the  returns  are  so  small  one  would 
say  that  necessity  was  knocking  at  the  door,  and  very  hard 
at  that. 

—The  Present  Market— 

Is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  takes  but  little  pressure  to  cause  a 
cry  from  manufacturers  along  the  Hudson  for  boats.  Very 
likely  the  buyer  has  held  the  barges  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  in  the  meantime  at  points  of  manufacture  the  good  weather 
has  caused  a  continuous  output,  and  consequent  piling  up  of 
stock.  Now  there  is  not  a  boat  in  the  brick  trade  but  that  is 
engaged— a  very  unusual  occurrence  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
To  hold  stock  at  both  ends  of  the  route  is  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  manufacturer  can  stand,  so  he  quietly  drops  into  the 
agent’s  office  and  whispers  in  his  ear,  “Sell  my  cargo.”  Enough 
said!  The  next  day  the  cargo  is  offered  at  an  eighth  or  quar¬ 
ter  below  what  has  been  asked  before. 

The  top  rates  have  reached  even  money.  How  long  they 

will  stay  there  is  uncertain,  as  the  other  grades  are  pulling 
them  down: 


New  Jersey  ordinary . $4.00  @$4.12V, 

New  Jersey  good .  4.25  @  4.50 

Common  ordinary,  hands .  4.12 4.25 

Good  .  4.37 y2@  4.50 

Fine  .  4.021/4@  4.75 

Choice  .  5.00 


A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


The  above  cut  represents  our  mold-sanding  machine  which  has 
more  good  and  less  poor  points  than  any  Sander  in  the  market.  It  is 
made  of  steel  and  iron.  It  has  no  belts  to  wear  or  rot  out.  It  will  sand 
molds  of  different  lengths  and  thickness,  without  changing.  It  never 
clogs  or  catches  the  mold  wrong.  It  sands  both  sides  the  same  as  by 
hand,  and  does  not  wear  the  mold.  It  will  not  waste  a  peck  of  sand  in 
a  full  days  run. 


The  above  cut  shows  the  principal  on  which  the  Sander  works.  The 
chain  “G”  holds  the  mold  to  the  wheel  “D,”  carrying  the  mold  through 
the  machine,  so  as  not  to  drag  it  against  anything  that  will  wear  or 
chafe  the  mold  in  the  least. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Engines,  suitable  for  brick  yards  and  have 
unusual  facilities  for  making  plain  and  split  pulleys  up  to  9J4  feet  In 
diameter. 


Wh(‘n  writing  to  advertisers  mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Our  Prices  are  the  Lowest 
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This 

Press 

Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Hanufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 

And  is  as  well  tlie  best 
and  most  unbreakable  Dry 
Press  Machine  yet  made. 

It  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  other  ma¬ 
chines.  This  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fully  demonstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
aud  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on  the 
market  should  write  us  for 
circular  giving  18  REA¬ 
SONS  why  it  is  supeiuor  to 
all  others. 


®>v\^V\fyVv's 


Our  New  Patent  Mould 


Is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  just  the  mould  that  brick  manufacturers  are 
looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction  that  any  one  can  adjust  it  in  a  few 
minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge.  With  this  Mould  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind 
them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense 
of  getting  new  moulds.  Our  Terms  are  reasonable,  address, 


Columbia  Manufacturing  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


21*9  N.  Ninth  St., 
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It  is  a  good  idea  to  be  as  economical 
as  possible  in  the  use  of  oil,  but  it  does 
not  pay  to  attempt  to  run  an  engine 
with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  cylinder 
oil,  for  not  only  will  the  cylinder  be 
ruined,  but  you  will  use  extra  oil 
enough  to  much  more  than  pay  for  all 
the  cylinder  oil  needed. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Ifif  Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— One  Adrian  brick  and  tile 
machine,  with  trucks  and  two  brick 
dies.  Will  sell  cheap.  Address 
63d  “FRIES,”  care  Clay-Worker. 


\\T  ANTED— An  experienced  brick  and 
YV  tile  setter  and  burner.  A  good,  reli¬ 
able  man  will  be  given  steady  employment. 
Address,  giving  references, 

8  1  df  KENTUCKY,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  situation  as  foreman  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  brick  plant  by  a 
sober,  industrious,  capable  man  of  many 
years’  experience.  A  location  in  the  South 
preferred.  Best  of  references.  Will  work 
for  moderate  pay  if  the  situation  is  perma¬ 
nent.  Address 

81  df  SIXTY,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  pallets  of  all  kinds  at 
lowest  prices.  Address,  HANDY 
BROS.,  Box  Manufacturers, 

7  tf  d  West  Bay  City,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE— About  4,000  wooden  brick  pal¬ 
lets,  in  good  condition. 

THE  KOUNTZ  BROTHERS  CO., 

8  5  d  Harmarville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  in  one  of  the  most 
profitable  vitrified  brick  paving  works 
in  the  State.  Will  furnish  inventory.  For 
particulars  address 

81c  ED  A.  WIKIDAL,  Canton,  O. 


17  OR  SALE — Fire  brick  plant,  with  estab- 
.  lished  trade.  Has  abundance  of  the 
finest  shale  for  making  paving  brick.  Two 
railroads  run  by  the  plant.  Address 
8  1c  H,  care  Clay-Worker. 


I?  OR  SALE — One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 

one  stiff  mud,  also  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine;  both  in  good  repair.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  Address 
5  tf  d  MICHAEL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


17  OR  SALE — One  40-horse-power  center 
crank  engine,  12x16  cylinder,  in  good 
order.  Also  36  iron-bound  brick  molds,  size 
814x4%x21/^,  all  sound,  $1  each. 

C.  J.  HOLMAN  &  BRO., 

6  tf  d  Sergeants  Bluff,  la. 


WANTED— Position  by  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  man  of  good  character,  as  fore¬ 
man  or  burner  in  common  brick  plant. 
Eight  years’  experience.  The  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address,  W.  A.  H., 

7  2  2p  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  90-inch  Sturtevant  steam 
fan;  30  M  Mershon  “C”  pallets;  7,500 
feet  8-inch  steel  rail;  18  M  feet  1-inch  pip¬ 
ing  and  soft  mud  machine,  winding  drum 
and  clay  cars;  good  condition.  Address 
6  3  p  H.  MULBBRGER,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FLORIDA— For  sale,  a  complete  brick 
manufacturing  plant  in  running  order, 
modern  machinery,  situated  on  railroad. 
For  particulars  write  to  W.  O.  AMES, 

8  i  c  Tallahassee,  Fla. 


WANTED— Party  to  take  interest  in  dry 
pressed  and  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
pottery  and  cement  works.  Fine  bed  of 
shale.  Low  wages;  cheap  fuel;  healthy  cli¬ 
mate.  Investigate.  Address 
8  1  lp  H.  P.  MOFFETT,  Iron  City,  Tenn. 


WANTED— Position  by  practical  man  at 
present  assistant  superintendent  for 
largest  front  and  ornamental  brick  (dry 
process)  works  East;  desires  change.  Cor¬ 
respondence  solicited.  O.  C.  LIPPINCOTT, 
8  1c  320  Reed  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — An  improved  Centennial 

brick  and  tile  machine,  made  by  the 
Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.,  in  use  but 
a  few  months.  Will  sell  cheap. 

THE  WE-FU-G-O  CO., 

8  2  cm  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE — One  Little  Wonder  machine, 
with  Cunningham’s  automatic  cutting- 
table.  Also  one  No.  8  Brewer  machine, 
with  end  and  side-cut  mold  wheels.  All  in 
per.ect  order.  Apply  to 
81  d  WM.  CROVATT,  Brunswick,  Ga. 


17  OR  SALE — Good  second-hand  single  and 
double  represses  of  other  makes.  If  a 
cheap  repress  is  wanted,  write  for  prices. 
rJ  h  se  second-hand  represses  have  been  put 
in  good  condition.  THE  BONNOT  CO., 

8  1  d  Canton,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Stelman  disintegrator,  latest 
pa  tern,  used  only  a  short  time,  at  half 
price.  Save  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  and  get  one  just  as  good.  NEW 
YORK  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Nos.  501-505  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

8  tf  d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


T  ANTED— By  practical  man,  situation 
as  superintendent  of  b'ick  works,  dry 
press  or  stiff  mud  process.  Reasonable  sal  • 
ary.  Best  of  reference  from  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Address 

8  1  d  BOX  89  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-foot  dry  pan  at  about 
one-half  price.  Reason  for  selling, 
found  clay  not  suitable  for  pavers.  Can 
furnish  either  wooden  or  iron  frame.  Pan 
new;  never  set  up.  Address 
82  d  BOX  554  Galesburg,  Ill. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker. 
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A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 
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The  Ohio  State  University 

^"“^FFERS  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Clayworking  Industries  of  the 


•••  • 


country,  a  special  course  of  study,  directly  suited  to  their  needs. 

It  is  the  first  and  only  school  in  America  which  has  equipped  itself  to  do 
this  work.  ......... 


Tuition  Free.  •  Expenses  Moderate.  •  Facilities  Unequalled. 

The  Second  Year  of  this  Course  is  opened  on  SEPTEHBER  nth,  1895. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  to 

James  H.  Canfield, 

Or  to  ...  . 

r-,  ,  ,  ,  .  President  Ohio  State  University, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Columbus,  Oliio. 

Director*  Department  of  Claytxtorkincj, 

Columbus,  Oliio. 
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DO  NOT  BUY  A 


[FOUNDED  1879] 


SqfTclay  BRICK  MACHINE 


Send  for  Photo. 


Until  Yon  Have  Investigated  Oars. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 

All  perfect  goods. 

Thorough  Regu¬ 
lation  of  heat. 

Output  uniform 
as  to  time  and 
quality. 


T!16  Columbian  Pottery. 

^  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
from  the  fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  Paving  brick  and 
glazing. 

Full  information  on  application. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 
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MAKES  THE  FINEST  BRICK  in  tlie  WORLD. 

•*>l-T  H  E  •K** 


New  Catalogue  on  application. 


Complete  Brickyard  Machinery. 


St.  Louis  Iron  k  Machine  Works, 

Main  St.,  and  Cliauteau  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


i 

| 

i 

i 
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4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 


1 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  IU.. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps 

(XjOXJID’S 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel ,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


fji  OR  SALE— One  improved  Corliss  engine. 

225  horse  power;  one  four-mold  Boyd 
brick  pi  ess;  200  dryer  cars;  complete  steam 
heater  drying  apparatus,  capacity  40,000 
brick  pr  day;  200  ra  k  dryer  cars.  Address 
THE  AKRON  HYDRAULIC-PRESS 

BRICK  CO., 

8  1  d  Cleveland,  O. 

FOR  SALE— Less  than  one-half  price,  one 
five-mold  Triumph  press,  one  nine-foot 
Eagle  pan,  engine,  boiler,  shafting,  pulleys, 
etc.,  all  complete,  but  little  used,  and  as 
good  as  new.  Would  sell  press  and  pan  to¬ 
gether.  Big  bargain  if  taken  complete.  Ad- 
dress 

4  tf  5  p  BOX  39,  care  Clay-Worker. 

Ijt  OR  SALE — Brickyard  in  city  of  45,000. 

Good  clay  and  doing  excellent  business. 
New  machinery.  Fifteen  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Railroad  facilities.  Wages  low. 
Orders  on  hand  and  yard  in  active  opera¬ 
tion.  Terms  easy.  Satisfactory  reason  for 
selling.  Addrpss 

8  1  d  CHESTER,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— A  stoneware  pottery,  bu’lt  3 
years  ago.  Brick  building.  Frame 
warehouse.  Switch  tracks  to  plant  from 
two  railroads.  Capacity  of  shop,  30.000  gal¬ 
lons  per  week.  Present  kiln  capacity,  15,001 
gallons.  A  bargain,  with  easy  terms  to 
right  person. 

THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK. 
81c  Galesburg,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — Forty  wood-bodied  brick  dry¬ 
er  c*> rs  for  steam  brick  dryer.  Also  a 
brick  and  drain  tile  plant,  with  modern 
equipments,  in  good  running  order;  150 
acres  land,  sand  and  timber  on  premises. 
Plant  sold  separate  from  land  for  removal, 
If  desired.  G.  P.  ORENDORFF. 

8  tf  5p  Lacon,  Morgan  county,  Ala. 

WANTED — A  competent  and  experienced 
superintendent  who  understands  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  drain  tile  and  sewer 
pipe,  who  can  invest  $5,000  cash  In  a  large 
and  well-located  and  well-equipped  plant, 
with  an  inexhaustible  supplv  of  best  qual¬ 
ity  clay,  in  easv  access  of  several  large 
markets.  R.  H.  GILLIAM  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Brokers, 
8  1  dm  Richmond,  Va. 


WANTED  SUPERINTENDENT— A  man 
with  capital  wishing  to  invest  $5,000 
to  $10,000  in  a  modern  brick  plant  near 
Pittsburg,  comparatively  new.  doing  a  good 
business,  with  growing  trade.  One  with 
experience,  capable  of  managing  the  works, 
preferred.  Correspondence  confidential. 
References  given  and  exchanged.  Address 

A.  T.  PAGE. 

81c  Pittsburg  P.  O.,  Pa. 

WANTED— A  practical  clayworker  de¬ 
sires  a  position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  brick  plant,  either  dry 
pressed,  paving  or  common  brick.  Can  con¬ 
struct  new  or  remodel  old  works.  If  you 
are  having  trouble  with  your  clay  or  ma¬ 
chinery  or  kilns,  write  me.  My  reference 
w’ll  he  satisfactorv.  Address 
81  d  L.  C.  T.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED — To  purchase  about  150  rood 
second-hand  briekmaker’s  wheelbar¬ 
rows;  must  he  in  good  order,  strong  and 
durable,  cast  Iron  or  steel  wheels.  Also  six 
good  second-hand  platform  rail  cars,  with 
double  trucks  at  eaoh  end,  of  ?  feet  gauge. 
-Alco  a  large  size  wet  pan  for  crushing 
clay;  must  be  In  good  order  and  cheap. 

C.  SIEDLER.  President. 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— Entire  brick  plant  within  1 
mile  center  of  city:  railroad  switch 
side  of  kilns;  3  brick  machines,  2  represses, 
good  engine  and  boiler,  wagons,  harness, 
cart,  dirt  cars,  brick  barrows,  tools,  etc. 
Plentv  good  clay  at  works;  capacity  60,000 
to  80.000  per  day.  Will  sell  cheap  and  take 
brick  in  Dart  or  all  pay.  Bargain  for  some 
one.  Address  “BARGAIN.” 

No.  35  Market  Square. 

8  1c  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE! — A  bargain  and  a  good  thing. 

A  new  modern  brick  and  tile  plant  In 
western  Iowa  for  sale  che»o.  Everything 
new  and  In  running  order.  Fine  shale,  and 
inexhaustible.  Good  markets  and  good 
prices.  Close  to  railroad.  Fine  country  and 
good  prospects;  crons  booming.  Best  of  rea¬ 
sons  to*’  selling.  Will  nav  to  investigate. 
Abo  t  $20,000  invested.  Will  take  half  down 
balance  easy  terms.  Write  for  full  deserin 
ti-n  photos,  etc. 

81c  XX,  care  Clay-Worker. 
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]7  OR  SALE— A  controlling  interest  in  a 
.  very  desirable  brickyard  property  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
dry  press  front  brick  and  stiff  mud  common 
brick,  and  produces  a  fine  article  of  both. 
Location  as  to  local  market  and  railroad 
facilities  unexcelled.  Houston  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  best  distributing  point  in 
the  South.  Good  business  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  C.  J.  BROWN,  Topeka,  Kan., 

Or  E.  A.  McMATH,  1009l/2  Congress  st., 

8  tf  d  Houston,  Tex. 


T)  ARTNER  WANTED— With  $25,000  cash 
I  to  take  one-half  interest  in  well- 
equipped  plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud 
brick.  Capacity  of  dry  press,  20,000  per  day; 
capacity  of  stiff  mud  machine,  25,000  per 
day;  all  in  successful  operation.  Excellent 
trade,  both  water  and  railroad  facilities, 
abundance  of  clay,  which  burns  a  bright 
red.  The  plant  is  situated  in  a  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  town  in  Louisiana,  and  the  demand 
for  the  material  is  in  advance  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Address  PAYING  INVESTMENT, 

2s  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


U  OR  SALE— SECOND-HAND'  MACHIN- 
X’  0RT.  One  large  four-mold  Eureka  dry 
press  brick  machine,  but  very  little  used. 
One  No.  2  Worrell  dryer,  quite  new,  an  ex- 
ce  lent  machine  for  drying  clay  of  all  kinds. 
One  large  Ross  disintegrator,  very  little 
used.  Five  tubular  boilers,  16  and  18  feet 
lengths,  5  and  6  feet  diameter,  with  all  fit- 
tin  ^s  complete.  One  6-foot  Startevant  blow¬ 
er.  About  20  7-foot  disc  fans.  One  straight 
line  steam  engine,  size  of  cylinder  11x14,  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  about  100  horse  power.  Eight 
15-foot  lengths  of  2 15-16-inch  shafting,  in 
fair  order.  One  Atlas  patent  cut-off  engine, 
125  horse  power,  12x15  cylinder,  complete,  in 
excellent  running  order.  One  small  size 
Raymond  repress,  in  fair  condition.  All  the 
above  will  be  sold  at  low  prices. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st.,  New  York  City. 


17  OR  SALE— We  must  sell.  The  Musca- 
tine  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.  will  sell 
at  auction  on  Aug.  22,  ’95,  unless  sooner 
disposed  of,  their  paving  brick  and  tile 
works,  located  at  Muscatine,  la.  The  plant 
consists  of  514  acres  of  clay  land,  100  horse¬ 
power  engine,  two  60-horse-power  boilers, 
one  8-foot  dry  pan,  pug  mill,  brick  mill, 
automatic  cutting  table,  seven  drying  tun¬ 
nels  72  feet  long,  tile  mill  and  outfit,  shaft¬ 
ing,  belting,  pulleys,  etc.,  for  running  plant. 
Building  for  drying  tile  is  30x100  feet,  2V2 
stories,  slat  floors  and  shelves.  Railroad 
switch  in  yard  on  each  side  of  works. 
Three  round  kilns  and  one  Eudaly  kiln  18x 
74  feet.  Must  be  sold  on  or  before  above 
date  to  pay  an  indebtedness.  For  further 
particulars  address  MUSCATINE  TERRA 
COTTA  LUMBER  CO., 

8  1  d  Muscatine,  la. 


17  OR  SALE — Vitrified  and  common  brick 
_  plaht;  5  brick  machines,  2  large  en¬ 
gines,  3  large  boilers,  2  small  boilers  and 
engines,  1  pug  mill,  1  automatic  cutting  ta¬ 
ble,  4  common  cutting  tables,  1  9-foot  dry 
pan,  3  friction  hoisters,  a  big  lot  of  iron 
double-deck  dry  cars  and  dry  house,  dry 
sheds,  exhaust  fans,  kiln  room  for  3,000,000 
brick — everything  to  do  a  large  business. 
Most  of  the  machinery  new  or  almost  new, 
and  no  fault.  The  best  of  clay,  both  kinds. 
Vitrified  brick,  study  test  of  32,000  pounds 
to  square  inch  on  an  area  of  2 1-3  square 
inches,  4  inches  high.  Abrasion  test  equal 
to  the  hardest  granite.  Plant  handy  for 
shipment  in  any  direction.  Only  two  other 
n'ants  within  $00  miles  south  and  west. 
Have  shipped  these  brick  800  miles,  and 
clay  has  a  million  or  more  bushels  of  coal 
over  it;  costs  nothing  but  the  digging.  Shale 
for  plant  20,000,000  all  ready  stripped.  Only 
three  blocks  from  business  portion  of  city. 
Prefer  to  sell  one-half  interest.  Will  pay 
any  man’s  fare  here,  meaning  business,  if 
they  will  come  and  I  cannot  convince  them 
that  this  is  a  big  thing.  Will  sell  at  a  big 
bargain,  one-half  cr  all  to  the  right  kind  of 
a  party. 

8  1  d  BOX  50,  care  Clay- Worker. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works,  of  this  city,  and  have  for  sale  the 
engine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys, 
belting,  brick  machines,  disintegrators, 
screens  and  elevators,  pipes,  doors  and 
frames,  bearings  and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up 
four  complete  kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers, 
brick  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  and  about  5,000 
feet  of  light  rails  and  miscellaneous  tools. 
We  will  sell  the  entire  plant,  w^hole,  or  in 
part.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  need 
anything  in  the  above  line,  and  we  will 
give  you  low  prices.  Address  SCHOELL- 
HORN-ALBRFr'HT  MACHINE  CO., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


W.  S.  Ravenscroft, 


•  •§•  • 


LOCATES  all  kinds  of  clays.  Tests,  analyses,  and 
general  information  furnished. 

Factories  planned  and  erected  at  lowest  cost. 

You  have  clay  suitable  for  buff  brick  right  at 
your  door  and  do  not  know  it,  I  will  show  you 
where  it  is.  Write  me. 


W.  S.  RAVENSCROFT,  C.  E.,  Ridway,  Penn. 


This  cut  shows  our 
double  die  machine, 
which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  simplest  and  best 
repress  on  the  market. 

It  is  no  experiment,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  use  over  two 
years  with  best  results. 
Will  do  same  work  as 
others  of  twice  the  size 
and  cost. 

For  particulars  address 


Central 

flachine 

Works, 

236  Abbey  Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENTRAL 


Brick  Repress 


Th6  “TAJ TAX”  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co  , 

Middleport,  Obio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  Is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  It  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


(ANUr ACTURCD  BV  1 

^ohio  machine 
Middleport.o 


OHIO  MACHIN6  CO., 

MA.WOT’ACTUKEiee, 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress! 

Brick  Hachine,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  ^  "L-.  j 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  J  1V1  luaiepOri,  UlllO 


^>/7r  ~M^) 
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CHRfHPiON  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


FACTS. 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  asdt  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
royalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Somethin?  New.  Looh  it  Up. 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan. 


IMPROVE /your  fac- 
'  tories  by  getting 
the  best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

'  Inquire  gf or  the 
VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  machin. 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip' 
tion  and  prices. 


The  TURNER,  VAUGHN  & 

We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


TAYLOR  CO., 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


ClO ^  £CorJOMy^  ^ 


U^OMATIC^ 


^ouperiof^  ^  75.000  horse  Power 

Valle:'/  Iron  works"  Williamsport. Penn a.U.5. a 


Save  Coal 
Make  Money 


imsi 

33  x-3  Per  Cent. 


I?  OR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— One  Brew¬ 
er  two-mold  semi-dry  pressed  brick 
machine  and  two  Whittaker  two-mold 
semi-dry  pressed  brick  machines,  all  in  A1 
condition,  good  as  new.  Address  or  call  on 
W.  B.  Davison,  superintendent 

ILLINOIS  VALLEY  CLAY  CO.. 

5  4  d  Twin  Bluffs,  near  Ottawa,  Ill. 


OR  SALE— Clay  crusher,  26-inch  letter 
“A”  cutters  No.  65,  manufactured  by 
Newell  Universal  Mill  Co.,  of  New  York; 
used  about  a  year;  in  first-class  order;  cost 
$650.  Price,  $350  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond,  Va. 
Also  two  Penfield  7-foot  wet  pans,  with 
patent  automatic  shovels.  Address 
6  tf  d  BOX  414,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  works,  containing  3614 
acres  of  land;  clay  suitable  for  making 
street  pavers,  cherry  red  and  buff  bricks; 
one  Griswold  down-draft  kiln,  130,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  full  yard  right  of  Griswold  pat¬ 
ent;  one  clamp  kiln,  200,000  capacity;  dryer, 
15,000  daily  capacity;  engine,  stock  sheds, 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Water  and  coal 
on  land.  Plant  situated  on  the  B.,  Z.  &  C. 
and  Belt  Line  Railways.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
bargain  if  sold  at  once,  or  will  lease  on 
reasonable  terms.  For  any  information  ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  SMITH,  Secretary, 

Muskingum  Brick  Co., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  Horizontal  Self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  Builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-mold  Brick  Machine. 

On©  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN- ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


QEO.*S.  COX’S 


Ready  Made 

Cutting  Wires, 

Always  give  Satisfaction. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


DESIGNER. 

/Wood  engraver. 
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W.  R.  Osborne, 

152  State  Street, 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J., 


Contractor  for 

Artesian  Wells  of  any  Diameter, 
Pumps  and  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Outfits  for  Clayworking  plants  a  special¬ 
ty.  Get  Prices. 


CINCINNATI 

SEVER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  for - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  lime,  Piaster,  stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Patent  Brick 
Squaring  Device. 

Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  favor.  Any 
brickmaker  running  a  pallet  system  yard 
can  appreciate  its  merits.  This  device  is 
used  to  square  face  of  brick  when  the 
mud  runs  soft.  A  good,  smart  boy  or 
man  can  square  20,000  brick  or  more'  per 
day,  assuring  good  shape  in  kiln.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  it  on  the  market. 

For  further  information  address 
GARDNER  &  DODGE, 

Box  97.  Brightwood,  Mass. 


^ire^Brick,  Ril  7,‘lbs. 

Sewer  Pipe  all  Si^es. 

We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 

JSVBNS  <£  TOWARD, 

920  Market  Street,  -  ST.  EOIIIS,  HO. 

f-ir  m  *  w  m 

^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

"NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 

BUT  HOW  GOOD.” 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  CRAYCROFT  iWs 

for  re-pressing  red  and  fire  brick. 


This  Re=press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 

shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  poweranddur- 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  ill. 


3>/E:  C£>-rt£/'^ WO  Zl 
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FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Architectural  Drawing  and  Designing; 
Mechanics;  Mechanical  Drawing;  Elec¬ 
tricity;  Iron  Work;  Steam  Engineer - 
ing(Stationary,  Marine,  Locomotive) 
Railroad,  Bridge  and  Municipal  En¬ 
gineering;  Plumbing;  Heating;  Min 
ing;  Prospecting;  English  Branches. 
Courses  begin  with  Arithmetic. 
Send  for  free  circular,  stating  sub¬ 
ject  you  wish  to  study, 


The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 


Scranton,  Pa. 


THE  ROCKWOOD  MFO.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  ^  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


DRYING  BRICK  QUICK  AND  SAFELY. 

7MAI  TPJC7  WELL  and  UNIFORMLY.  A  prominent  manufacturer  at  Washington,  D. 

C..  thus  speaks  of  recent  results.  Their  other  steam  pipe  dryer  taking 
*  *■  w  36  hours  to  dry  the  same— Chambers  Machine  made  brick. 

INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY. 

ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONLY 

FOR  HEATING. 
No  “Back  Pressure.” 

“Soft  mud”  bricks  made  very  dry,  in  from 
12  to  24  hours,  and  “stiff  mud,”  in  8  or  12. 

More  air,  at  “low  temperature,”  insures 
quick  and  safe  drying,  “is  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  clays,”  the  fans  being  run  to  suit 
very  sensitive  material. 

More  fans,  less  pipes ! ! 

The  fans  close  to  the  greatly  inclined 
pipes  of  the  standing  radiators,  to  suit  the 
cross  current;  radiate  and  use  more  exhaust 
steam,  and  the  “fall”  of  the  condensed  water 
greatly  relieves  the  engine. 

Though  this  use  of  exhaust  steam  is 
deemed  the  safest,  the  dryer  may  be  made 
ABSOLUTELY  FIRE  PROOF  at  but  little 
more  cost. 

Please  write  for  some  of  the  many  testi¬ 
monials  from  users  obtaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results. 


U.  S  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Agepaten?e.,  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


BUCK’S  HEW  CH^IVIPIOH 

^BricK  Mould  Sanding  Machine. 


Judge  Wallace’s  Decision. 

[COPY.] 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Southern 
District  of  New  Y'ork. 
Addie  Newton  5  t 

William  W.  Rider]  Equity- 
This  cause  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  this  sixth  daty  of 
April,  1895,  upon  argument  of 
demurer,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward  having  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff',  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Mosher  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and 
due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  it  is.  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  that  demurrer  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  complaint  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  taxed. 

Wm.  J.  Wallace, 
Circuit  Judge. 


'T'lllS  terminates  the  suit  on  patent  No  301,087  which  Newton  has  so  extensively  advertised.  It 
’  was  defended  by  J.  A.  Buck  without  expense  to  Rider.  Any  interest  which  Newton  may 
have  had  in  this  patent  has  since  been  sold  at  receiver’s  sale,  April  30,  1895.  The  other  patents 
relating  to  this  machine  had  been  previously  sold  January  21,  1892,  at  a  similar  sale.  J.  A.  Buck 
now  owns  or  controls  all  patents  relating  to  this  machine,  and  the  trade  is  warned  that  so-called 
“Champion”  machines  made  by  other  parties  are  infringements  upon  these  patents. 


J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  Colioes,  X.  Y. 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 


For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 


Muffled  Kilns  for  Terra  Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

\V7E  have  had  many  years  experience  in 
building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 


F.  HITNDT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  is  a  Fact 

That  the  most  extensive  line 
of  Fire  Brick  made  in  the 
West  is  made  at 

FULTON,  MO. 

Fidelity  Fire  Brick  &  Fuel  Go. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:=*219  Washington  St. 


VANDUZEN  SJIVM  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Gnaranteed. 

SIZES. - 

to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 

I  $7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

102  to  10S  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Q£>t4  tt-WO 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SLIP  SLUT  |  £  |  W0BK8 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  in  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  ao  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Y  AND  ALIA  LINE. 


*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arr 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  8:00  am  *  7:00 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:45 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  110:00 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:35 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  for  E.  and.T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  in  trains  20  and  21. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 


Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  80-Inoh 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


AND- 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


■  « 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 

mTch  e  MOULDS 


We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Mould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  Slxtli  81.,  milwaukee,  Wls. 


Important  Improvements 

In  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Brick. 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write 
to  the  following  address  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD 
CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  samecapacity,  and  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading 
Brickmakers  are  using  our  kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREER,  Barrie,  Ont. 


.(LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 

JS. 


/Tore  Than  loop  Now  Stand  as 


HLonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
ddress, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
flarietta,  Pa. 


Ctienoa,  ill.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 

Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  "  1891. 


LOUIS  B.  REFPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
I  claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmen  I  have  combined  all  the 
points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning 
of  the  above  style  kilns.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 

of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  siDgly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that  the  heat  ran  be  utilized 
to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given  especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRI0K. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and  all  grades  of  Building 
Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than  any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  pleabe  address  me,  and  oblige 


JAS,  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


LOUIS 

1,913  Indiana  Ave., 


M.  REPPELL, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 
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LINK'BELT^ACHINERYCO. 

E  N  G I N  E  E  R  S^FO  UN  D  E  RS  -  M^TCH  1 N I S  T  S 

:hicago,  v^a. 

CITY  *AgES  OFFICE,  ROOI^IOIO  MARQUETTE  B'L'DG. 
NE\Y  ORLEANS,  316  &.  J/\Q  ST.  CHARLES  ST. 

LINK-BELT  LABpflSAWNG  MACHINERY 

tor  h/n^w4^>m.l  classes  of 
FREIGHT,  CEREAJC^ES,  RAW  &  MANUF’R'D.  PRODUCTS. 
special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 


’’Standard**  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves, 
Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Philadelphia  &  NewYork. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 

7-  — ° 


% 


MONON  ROUTE 


-fQ)  LOUiS'  ULE  WrwArBAMY»CHICAfe9a::{S^F 

the  SHORT  LfNE  to 

CHICAGO 


ELEVATORS  JEFFHEY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  fable  and  Sp  rial  Chains. 

ELEVATING 

- AND - 

CONVEYING 

MACHINERY 

FOR  BANDLIMO  MATERIAL  Or  ALL  KINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 


Forfong  a.  short  distance  Conveying. 

MFG.  CO.  163  Wa*hin9)on  St.  N.  V, 

Ohio,  Send  for  Catalogue. , 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS.F^B-PRESSES, 

Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUG\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\plbtbBric^orT  i  Outfits 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  M’  ueapolis, 
Duluth,  Omaha,  Dt„  /er, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

CUHST  AfiD  flO^THOJBST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cara 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A. 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  O.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


SUHMER  TOURS 

Via 

BIS  FOUR  ROUTE 

j  T° 

Put=in-Bay,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara 
Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Adirondacks 
Lake  Champlain,  St.  Lawrence 
River,  hontreal,  White  Moun  = 
tains,  Fabyans,  Green 
Mountains,  New  Eng. 
land  Resorts. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

AND  ALL  SEASIDE  RESORTS. 

‘  Knickerbocker  Special.' 
“Southwestern  Limited. 

“FINEST  TRAINN  IN  AMERICA.” 

From 

ST.  LOUIS,  PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI,  DAYTON,  SPRING- 
FIELD,  COLUMBUS,  CLEVE¬ 
LAND. 

Buffet  Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars,  Library  and 
Cafe  Cars,  Dining  Cars. 

|  Tourist  Rates  In  Eflect  during  the  Summer. 

E.O.  McCORMICK,  D.  B.  MARTIN. 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  Uen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 
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CTZ>7?  6/— /TO 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  ana  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—AND — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 

FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 


South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger 
No.  23  Passenger. 

No.  25  Passenger. 

■'Daily. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


10:20  a. m 
2:50  p.  m. 
6:20  p.  m 


iniiiana.  Decatur  &  Western 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLISland  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR,  SPRINOFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


LEAVE. 

Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.2.5  pm 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 

ARRIVE. 

Fast  Express . 3.30  am 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen,  Pass.  Agent. 


jmmimmmmmfr 


$100°-° 


*IOO°-y  -H895*- 

6  Beautiful  Models 

Victor  Biqoes 


HANDSonE 
Catalog 
Free 


Victor 
Pad  Calendar 
1Q4  in  stamel. 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Denver. 

pacific  coast: 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


aumi  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  s' 


KELLS 


&  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  haDk  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  lEatperience  in  the  manufacture 
of  Brick  and  XI le  machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  to  10  inches. 

*@*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fc  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PAEKHILL,  OZfcT'I’-A.IR.IO, 


Sol©  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Single  8t  Duplex  Pumps. 

and  Vertical  Pu^\p> 

JtesrDesicfrv  <5<  Workmanship. 

Prizes  Reduced  Jend/or  Catalogue. 


5~HE:  C£>-rt 


17  5 


ORiaiflKIJ  Ifi  DHSIG JM. 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 


New  ff  -.ui  found 

in  any  otuer. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


P  Jew  Re  press 

UP  TO  DATE.  .*_/■<— 


ARE  TOD  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  If  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOAL  FIELDS  ai)d  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


3  Brick  Hand  flold. 


nninu  mnni  n<5  svisuc’  a isss 

BUM  JllUULUu.  sts"— 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  Ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about. sizes 
desired. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


For  full  Information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


Z  Towns  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  Industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  Industries,  which  will  bear  Investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  Is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IRON  BRICK  BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


nETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


HaTA  Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies.  * 

ADDRESS'  D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  New  London,  Ohio. 


Indianapolis  .no  j<on  e0o  ~ I 
HU*-  Cmc»  P»^  Tqi^detroiv 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palaoe 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withon  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI F0R 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  W ashington,  Phlla 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Paas.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TT/YT  C^Yi  217<.£:2Z 
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FRONT  OR  PRESSED  BRICK  AND  VITRIFIED 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 


The  Caldwell 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


STREET-  POKING  BRICK. 

and  Best  in 

Patent  Kiln. 


«/.  111.  CALDWELL,  3'9  Hennepin  Aye.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OUR  NEW  PERCUSSION  SCREEN  ifor  Screen  Clay,  ikime,  Cement,  Etc 


Haigh’s  New 

System  of  » 
Continuous  Kiln, 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF 
BRICK.  RESULTS  are  the  HIGH- 
EST  TESTS  of  MERIT. 


For  further  particulars  address,  or  better  still, 
come  and  test  it  lor  yourself. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  have  been  using  a  continuous  kiln  for  almost 
two  years,  and  can  say  of  Haigh’s  system  of  firing  that  be¬ 
fore  we  adopted  it,  we  got  only  45  per  cent,  of  No.  1  paving 
brick,  while  with  his  method  we  secure  almost  80  per  cent, 
and  have  every  reason  to  think  we  shall  Increase  this  per 
cent,  besides  we  find  the  burning  more  rapid  and  simple. 

THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO  , 

C.  T.  Willard,  Sec. 


U.  HJLIGH,  Galesburg,  111 . 


THE  )EW  SOOTH 


your  X  Machine  with 
as  ono  could  wish. 


Write  to  us  for  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  of 
our  New  South  X 
and  New  South  XX 
with  or  without  our  novel  Automatic  Cutting 
Table,  and  Steam  Dies,  also  Winding  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Crushers,  Switch  and  Frogs,  and  our  Im¬ 
proved  Brick  Truck  or  other  Brickyard  Supplies, 

Etc.  _ 

Extraat  from  Col.  <J  C.  Strlbling’s  Letter  dated  Pen¬ 
dleton,  S.  C.,  Oet.  4tb,  1894. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  :— I  have  used  and  seen  in  use 
almost  every  kind  of  machine  on  the  market, 
but  yours  is  the  simplest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
running  that  I  have  seen.  The  bricks  are  as 
square  and  true  as  repressed  brick.  We  make  on 
a  6  h.  p.  engine  from  14,000  to  17,000  bricks  per  day,  but  can  make  more.  Your  tile  attachment  makes  as  pretty,  smooth  tile 


The  New  South  XX. 


[Mentlonithe  Clay-Worker.] 


.J,  c.  steeee  & 


J.  C.  STRIBLING. 

SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Ck(1 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BBTTBR  ANJD  OUBAJPBR  TUAN  OAST  IRON. 


HANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


c. 

Chain  Belting  Engineering  Works, 

Approved  Appliances  for 

Elevating,  Conveying  and  Transmission  of  Power. 


Mey  Detachable  chain  Beit,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888.  64  to  68  Columbia  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

I ''HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  Brick  Machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  wrill  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brick-maker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late.  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


1VIEY  PATENT  CLAY  ELEVATOR. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method, 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Catalog- e 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  PENN. 


M~8eod  for  Circular  and  Brice- List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Bower.  The  latest  improve- 
went  requires  leas  power  to  run  thaD  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  rv«r  cent  cheeper. 
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MOULD  LINERS 

YOU  are  standing  in  your  own  light  and  losing  money  every 
day  that  you  don’t  use  BRANCH-CROOKES  SAW  CO’S 
Brick  Mould  Liners. 

Perhaps  you  have  lost  some  sleep  on  account  of  the  rapid  wear 
and  expense  of  your  liners.  We  can  help  swell  your  bank  account 
and  give  you  absolute  rest  and  peace  of  mind  if  your  liners  are  what 
is  troubling  you.  Write  us  for  prices  or  give  us  a  trial  order. 


Branch-CrooKes  Saw  Co.,  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Write  to  J.  F.  MOCK,  successor  to  MOCK  BROS,  for  catalogue  ofthe 


FOR 

HANDLING 

BRICKS. 


Tit  PH!  pm  sick  and  Panel  System 

The  Most  Expeditious,  the  Safest  and  Easiest  Method  of  Handling 
Brick  from  Machine  to  Dryer  or  Yard  and  from  same  to  Kiln. 

IX  SAVES  TIME.  IX  SAVES  LABOR.  IX  SAVES  BRICK.  (MONEY.) 


What  Users  say  o  the 

MOCK  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  Ii, 
dianapolis,  Ex-Pres 
of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  using  the 
Mock  Portable  Rack 
and  Pallet  System  for 
four  seasons,  says :  “1 
have  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Mock 
system.  We  find  that  it 
is  not  only  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  but  that  It 
handles  the  brick 
more  safely  and 
expeditiously,  and 
puts  them  in  the  kiln 
in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  touch  them  at 
all  until  they  are  tossed  to  setter, 
system  for  any  consideration.” 


I  would  not  go  back  to  the  old 


I  AM  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
*  plans  and  specifications  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  works  of  any  desired  capacity 
either  steam  or  out  of  door  drying,  and  so¬ 
licit  correspondence  from  those  desiring 
further  information  relative  to  my  system 
of  making,  handling  and  drying  brick. 

JAHES  F.  MOCK,  Muncie,  Ind. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


No.  4  CUTTING;  TABLE-MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR.i 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


STME:  Q&  t/^  WO  &Z  J<*  Iz  ‘Jl  lijb®5 
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Stedpfs  Foundry  &  piactiine  Works, 


Aurora,  Ind. 


STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


^THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES'*" 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


RICK  CARS. 


IN  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  the’following  brickmakers: 


F.  H.  Eggers, 

C.  Q.  Barkwell, 

Standard  Brick  Co., 

Peter  Cullen, 

Collinwood  Brick  Co, 

Cleveland  Brick  Co., 

Canadian  Copper  Co., 

George  Gyun, 

Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 

Write  them,  Tlieii  as. 


STYliE  28. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO .  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN _ _ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 
Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction.^.^^^ 

Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENHRD,  ILL. 


Zweritiann.  Bargar  &  Co 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 

THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN 

Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 
"THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  inter- 
1  mittently,  as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each 
individual  kiln  can  be  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney, 
— the  flues  connecting  the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a  comparatively 
simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the  heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next 
adjacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construction  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but 
the  same  also  operated  at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of  35  per  cent, 
fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 


*  9 


Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Continuous  Kiln. 


( Ring  oven  System.) 
PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  IN  U.  S. 


This  kiln  is  far  superior  to  all  other  kilns  of  the  ring  oven  system,  for  the  production 
of  brick,  lime,  cement,  etc.,  in  large  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  good  quality.  All 
kilns  (ring  ovens)  of  the  present  period  make  it  necessary  for  a  chimney  to  be  built  in  the 
centre,  wldle  with  our  system,  one  chimney  will  do  service  for  two  kilns.  This  kiln  oc¬ 
cupies  four-fifths  of  the  space,  consumes  less  coal,  and  requires  20  per  cent,  less  building 
material,  than  either  Hoffman’s  kiln,  or  others.  There  are  nineteen  chambers  to  each 
kiln,  with  a  yearly  product  of  7,000,000  bricks.  The  above  mentioned  kilns  are  no  experi¬ 
ments:  both  are  in  operation  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest  Portland  cement, 
and  brick  factories  in  Europe. 

For  Sale,  or  royalties  given  on 

Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  best  paving  brick  having  been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same  has 
undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  according  to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.)  This  brick  can  be  manufactured  with  any  ordinary 
clay.  We  are  anticipating  the  organization  of  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  our  Vitri¬ 
fied  Iron  Brick,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  correspondence  from  parties  interested  in 
same.  Further  information  given  by  addressing, 


ZWERHANN,  BARGAR  &  CO.,  No.  1023  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 
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YOUNGREINS  “muT 

—*•  HAS  PROVED  •  »— 

An  Unparallel  Success.... 

....Wherever  It  Has  Been  Tried. 


I  F  EVERY  Brickmaker,  that  feels  the  necessity  of  improving  his  pres- 
*  sent  system  of  burning,  would  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  would 
avoid  the  risk  of  Investing  money  In  an  enterprise  full  of  uncertainties 
and  contingencies.  The  wide-awake  managers  of  this  firm  have  for 
some  time  past  been  investigating  the  continuous  system  of  brick  burn¬ 
ing,  and,  being  determined  to  get  the  “best,  or  non-at  all,’’ have  spent 
considerable  time  in  examining  the  various  kilns  brought  to  their  no¬ 
tice  and  have  also  had  samples  of  their  own  brick  burned  In  them  to 
determine  the  relative  value  and  efficiency  of  the  kilns,  and  the  result 
of  their  investigation  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  correspondence. 


Samuel  Ross,  President.  John  Miller,  Treas  and  Man. 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 


It  works  Equally  as  Well  in  the  Sunny  South  as 

in  the  Far  West. 


Delaware  Avenue  and  O  St.,  S.  W. 

10th  and  P.  Streets,  N.  W. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
Kinds  of  BRICK. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  25, 1894. 
Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Augusta,  Ga., 


W.  E.  McCOY,  Pres.  &  Treas. 

The  McCoy  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 


To  \\  horn  it  May  Concern: 


Augusta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10th,  1894. 


Dear  Sir— We  accept  your  terms  on  kiln  and  desire  to  have  you 
commence  the  construction  of  one  16  chamber  open  top  kiln  for  us  as 
soon  as  possible.  After  investigating  several  continuous  kilns  we  de¬ 
cided  to  put  In  yours,  as  you  gave  us  the  best  burned  brick,  both  dry 
pressed  and  stiff-mud,  we  ever  saw  burned. 

The  dry  pressed  brick  you  burned  for  us  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  were  su¬ 
perior  both  In  color  and  hardness  to  any  we  have  ever  been  able  to  burn 
In  our  down-draft  kiln,  and  we  are  confident  that  you  have  the  best 
kiln  in  the  market.  Yours  truly, 

Washington  Brtck  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

By  Jno.  Miller,  Treas. 

This  kiln  is  now  In  course  of  construction  and  will  be  in  operation 
early  in  the  spring,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Brickmakers  visiting  the  National  Capital  during  the  coming  season  to 
call  and  examine  this  kiln  in  operation. 


It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  L  Youngren,  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  built  and  tested  an  eighteen  chamber  open  top  continuous  Kiln, 
which  proved  a  success.  He  having  far  exceeded  his  guarantees  in  re¬ 
gards  to  quantity  of  fuel  necessary.  He  burned  six  chambers,  contain¬ 
ing  180,000  brick,  with  150  lbs- of  slack  coal  per  thousand  brick;  over  95 
per  cent,  being  hard.  In  this  same  test  was  probably  20,000  press  brick, 
burned  quite  as  well  as  it  would  have  been  possible  in  any  kiln;  they 
were  No.  1.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  kiln  superior  to  his  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  Respectfully,  W.  E.  McCoy. 

These  open  top  continuous  kilns  which  I  now  construct  and  recom¬ 
mend  as  superior  to  any  arched  kilns,  embody  new  and  peculiar  features 
to  which  is  due  the  unparallel  success  of  the  kilns  on  all  kinds  of  brick. 
Aside  from  this  the  open  top  kiln  is  of  very  moderate  cost  and  pos¬ 
sesses  many  times  the  durability  of  any  arched  kiln.  It  affords  very 
material  advantages  over  arched  kilns  in  the  setting  and  emptying,  etc., 
all  of  which  will  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


For  further  particulars,  estimate, 
cost,  etc.,  Call  on,  or  address 


P.  L.  YOUNGREN,  491  N.  St.,  SOIlHwest,  Washington  »  IT  Oakland,  Cal.) 


V^E  have  a  number  of  5,  6  and  7  Machines,  with  tile  or  brick  dies,  that 
*  ’  we  are  going  to  sell  at  once.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


Nolan, 


WE  have  six  ot  these  Machines 
for  horse-power  and  six  for 
steam-power.  These  we  will  sell 
regardless  of  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  particulars. 


CEND  lor  prices  on  the  best  Crusher  and  Disinte- 
^  grator  made. 


Madden 
&  Co., 

E.  D.  Pugh, 
Receiver, 

Rushville, 


Brick  Machinery 
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riEtttELiLi  I]VIP^0VED  CLiflV  PUliVERlZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  In  the  market  that  vrill 
crush  succe8fully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  JUILL  CO., 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building 
36  Cortland  and  31  Dey  Streets 


.  New  Tory.S.fl. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A— 1  %  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1J  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (J  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mign 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


003  West  Center  Street* 
MARION.  OHIO. 


STYLE  0-%  YD 
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We  Make  a  Specialty r  of. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


Ill  Stock-—— - 

One  1)4  yd.  Marlon  Steam  Shovel. 
One  1)4  yd.  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlin  s  Sons,  Aiicshcny,  Pa 


If  You  Want 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all 
round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse 
power,  at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the 
times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over 
1,000  in  use  all  over  the  country. 


Latest  Improved 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Belting,  Mold  SandiDg  Machine^, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  and  special  prices. 


S.  K..  FLETCHER,  General  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


Successor  to  Fletcher  &  Thomas. 
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High  Grade  Flange  Steel 
Tubular  Boilers. 


Automatic  and  Plain  Slide  Valve 

.  .  .  Engines.  .  .  . 


Frost  Engine  Co., 


GALESBURG,  ILL., 
U.  S.  A. 


-  . 

* 


Now  Ready:== 


OUR  new  Catalogue  of  Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery,  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  describing  the  various  sizes  and  styles  of  Penfield 
Dry  Presses,  2,  3  and  4-Mold.  Send  for  a  copy. 


Penfield  Dry  Presses  are  the  Best. 


(3-Mold  Dry  Press.) 


•  9  © 


Since  February  15,  1895, 

THREE  (3)  complete  outfits  of  Penfield  Upright  Stock  Brick 
Machinery  have  been  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  city 
noted  for  its  beautiful  cream  colored  brick.  The  last  of  these 
shipments  was  to  the  Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  who  have  recently 
tried  and  discarded  machinery  of  another  make. 

For  sand-molded  brick,  PENFIELD  STOCK  BRICK  MACHINERN 
is  the  Standard,  Look  it  up  before  you  buy. 

e  9  ®  • 


Send  for  Details. 


(Penfield  Steam  Press.) 

The  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  &  Contracting  Co., 

ZANESVILLE,  OHIO, 


0  e  ©  ® 


H 


AVE  this  to  say  of  their  Penfield  Side 
Cut  Automatic  Cutter:  “Your  Side 


(Automatic  Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick.) 

Cut  Cutter  is  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  making  all  the  brick  we  can  handle,  and  far  superior  to  anything  we  ever 
made  before.  We  are  running  right  along  and  any  of  your  friends  would  be  well  paid  by  taking  time  to  see  it  in 
operation.”  For  details,  address, 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  2(>  Mentor  Av^^gi  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Hollow-Block  Makers 


WILL  do  well  to  investigate  the  Penfield  Automatic  Steam 
Press.  It  is  perfectly  automatic  in  its  operation,  and  is 
adapted  for  making  all  kinds  of  hollow  ware,  fire  proofing  materi¬ 
al,  etc.,  successfully  and  rapidly.  Is  the  only  steam  press  with 
automatic  valve  movement,  or  with  direct  attached  pug  mill  and 
feeder. 


fryfr.fr  STHlz:  C ^  V -  Jz  ^ 
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CLAY  CRUSHERS 


DISINTEGRATORS 


PUG  MILLS 


Cb\Y-WOR KIN G  MACHINERY 


SAND-MOLDING  BRICK  MACHINES 


PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 


J.W  PEN  FI  ELD  &-SON.  WILLOUGHBY  0.  U  S  A- 
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Clay  Preparing  Machinery. 


D’SINTEQRATORS  j  GRANULATORS  |  PUG  MILLS 

Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M  °  Having  capacity  from  20  to  125  M  ?  Having  capacity  from  15  to  125  M 
brick  per  day . brick  per  day . |  brick  per  day . 

The  Largest,  Best  and  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Clayworking  Ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  in  the  United  States . 


PATENTED  AUGUST  27,  1888. 


JL  IF  you  have  a  hard,  lumpy  clay  which  is  troublesome  and  hard  to  temper,  or  contains  stone, 
1  *  a  Potts  Disintegrator  and  Pug  Mill  will  overcome  your  trouble.  It  will  put  the 
clay  in  better  condition  for  making  brick  or  tile,  than  any  process  known  to  the  art;  as  well  as 
make  a  large  saving  in  first  cost  of  production. 


TRY  ONE,  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  IT  WILL  PLEASE  YOU. 


Every  machine  shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  claimed  for  it.  Considering 
the  quality  of  machinery,  the  prices  are  lower  than  any. 


ALL  DISINTEGRATORS  OF  THE  ABOVE  DISCRETION  ARE  INFRINGEMENTS. 

For  Prices  and  Terms  write 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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\  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug-  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thoroug-h  tempering-.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  "stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 


ft 


Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


Ttie  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  mactiine. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3% 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables.  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


FOUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington ,  Ohio • 
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Do  You  See  Anything  Here  You  Want? 

If  so,  We  can  Furnish  it. 

- <&<S* - 

Everything  That  a 


Brickmaker  Needs. 


We 

Seek 

to 

Please 

our 

Customers, 


And 

They 

Appre= 

date 

Our 

Efforts. 


MARTIN’S  LETTER  “A.” 

- - 


Write  us  before  placing  your  orders. 
- - 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

INCORPORATED. 

LANCASTER,  PENN. 
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Up=to=Date 

...ARE  THE...! 

Potts  Horizontal 

Stock  Brick 

They  are  Machines, 

the  Leaders. 


^  I  UE\  have  been 
M.  thoroughly  test= 
ed,  and  not  found 

wanting . 

They  have  no  equal 
for  strength  and  dur= 

ability . 

The  brick  made  have 
clean,  sharp  corners 
smoothe  surfaces, 
they  are  always 
straight  and  square. 


1  HE  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  clay  working  machinery  in  the  United 
*  *  States.  Are  prepared  to  make  estimates  and  furnish  complete  plants  of  any 
desired  capacity.  Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


G.  St  H.  POTTS  St  GO.. 

418-428  West  Washington  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


3XE:  Q£>  -rt  6/—  WO  ^2 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  A n person 


OUR  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine, 'Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 

No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 


This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that 
shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before 
making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the_begin- 
ning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal*  to  any 
other  Machine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a 
visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20, 1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

•  Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  aflords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  sea¬ 
son  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and 
operated  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
superior  to  any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weath¬ 
er  of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  all  stones,  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend 
with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Prlvett,  Man. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 


SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  TILE 
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GUARANTEED  FOR  ONE  YEAR  AGAINST  WEAR  OR  BREAKAGE. 

If  you  want  superior  machinery,  improve  your  product,  save  money  and  have  a  balance  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  your  Ledger,  write  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  description  of  our  machinery. 

.  HEISER  &  CO.,  manufacturers  of  BUMMING  [HflCHIHERY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


1!*3 


We  Know 


The  Price  of  Brick  at  present  is  low, 


%  Therefore, 


We  have  constructed  machinery  for  you, 
a  greater  output. 

See  the  inside  of  our  Auger  Machine. 


that  requires  less  power  and  repairs,  with 


We  have  also  the  simplest  and  most  effective  Repress. 


A  model  of  Simplicity.  If  you  want  the  best,  Here  tt  is! 


•  69909 

A  Letter  Which  Speaks  for  Itself. 

Massillon,  Ohio,  March  26th,  1895. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Grentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Double 
Repress  which  we  bought  of  you  would  say  that  our  reasons  for 
buying  it  were  as  follows: 

We  wanted  a  Repress  that  would  occupy  a  small  amount  of 
floor  space.  In  this  respect  we  found  your  press  ‘ ‘just  the  thing.” 

By  comparison  we  found  it  to  be  simple  in  construction, 
having  a  limited  number  of  wearing  parts,  these  being  above  the 
table  and  easy  to  get  at.  Furthermore,  the  gearing  is  not 
located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  dirt. 

The  Repress  is  certainly  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  in 
operation.  It  requires  very  little  power.  We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  further  inquiries 
respecting  it  at  any  time.  Yours  truly, 

MASSILLON  STONE  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 
Dictated  by  Wm.  G-.  Hipp,  Sec’y. 


Eight  in  use  at  home  plants;  all  put  in  within  a  few  months.  How  is  that  for  home  trade? 
A  full  line  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  machinery.  W rite  or  come  and  see 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  -  Canton,  Ohio. 
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The  “PLYMOUTH- 


The  “HUfiriER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  flachine. 


Automatic  Table  for  Tile  2-i  to  3-inch  and  Hollow  Blocks. 


Board  Delivery  Side-Cut  Table. 


Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table. 


Write  for  particulars  to 


The  Fate- 
Gunsaullus  Co., 


The  Happy  Family 


All  work  together  in 
Harmony. 


PLYMOUTH, 
Richland  Co.,  OHIO 


Automatic  Side. Cut  Brick  Table 


C£>-?1  t/^WO  SZTCfztTZ 
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Auger  Brick  flachine. 


• - 

Bride  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 

• - 


Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 
Disintegrators. 


- Circulars  Free. - 

THE  DECATUR  DEADER  MFC.  CO., 


[M«ntron  the  OJ  ay- Worker.] 


? 
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CL>  ?!  <5/— 


fl  FEW  MEMBERS 

...OF  OUR  FfiMIUV. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  riachlne  with  Crusher  Combined. 


•^CRLION,  OHIO.# 
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.  Brewer  £r  Co 

Tecnmseh,  Mich. 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


M 


NEW  TILE  TABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  flake  Money. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARINO  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


THE  FREY=SHECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


CLtAY^v 

DlSlHTEGt^flTO^S 


. .  . op . . . 

SUPEf*IO$ 

corlSTfWriofl. 


L.HAUCG  ~F>HIIADA 


liiUiUuiini'Mi. 


iiiiiliiiiiii* 


Stiff =Tempered  Brick  ITachines,  with  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS  and  MIXING  MACHINBS, 

HORIZONTAL  and  VBR TI CAL  JPUG  MILLS, 

BLBVATORS,  CONVBYORS,  KILN  CASTINGS. 

See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker, 
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DRYER  CARS. 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 


Bearing  used  on  our  Cars. 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 
We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


chambers  brothers  co., 

Fifty~Seeond  St.,  Belom  ImneasteF  flve., 


+•  PHILRDELPHIH,  PENN. 
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The  “New 


Haven”  Plan 


Do  not  Buy  of  us,  Unless,  You 
Want  to  Buy  the  Best. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  un= 
dersell  every  one  else. 

•  •  •  BUTT  •  •  • 

We  will  undertake  to  give  you  as 
much  for  you  money,  as  you  are 
liable  to  find  anywhere. 

Let  us  show  you  our  plan  of 
Doing  Business. 

Your  Acquaintance  is  Solicited..^^^ 

The  McLason  Foundry  Co. 

HEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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WONDER  MACHINERY. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  Automactic  Brick 
Cutter  and  Sander;  Capacity,  25,000  brick  per  day. 


No.  1  Granulating  Pug  Mill;  Daily  capacity,  75  to  100  M. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  nill.  Single  Geared,  25,000  Brick 
Daily  Capacity. 


BigjWonder  Brick  Hachine  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity ,[6o, 000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in 
proportion)  per  day.  flakes 
from  3  to  15-inch. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing’  Co., 


t^Sem  for  do.  14  Catalogue  for  farther  particulars. 


FRANKFORT,  INI). 


August,  1805 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  2 


~HE:  C  ^  ~/l  t/ — /rOi27C/i 


LOOK  AT  OUR  TESTIMONIALS. 


Weber-Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  .300,000  Stiff  Mud  Brick. 
Weckler-Prussing  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  ..200,000  “  “  « 

Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  ill .... .  75,000  “  “ 

Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 100,000 

Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  40,000 
Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. ..  .  25,000 

Trimble  Brick  Co.,  Trimble,  0  .  30,000 

J.  P.  Cappeau  &  Co.,  New  Kensington, 

Pa . . .  60,000  “  *  " 

S.  L.  Bigler  &  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa .  60,000 

Eureka  Brick,  Tile  and  Electric  Co., 

Eureka,  Ill .  25,000 

A.  Iiammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill .  25,000  “  “ 

Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich . 150,000  “  “ 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville, 

Tenn  .  60,000 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville, 

Ind  . 25,000 

Kountz  Bros.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa .  30,000  “  “ 

W.  C.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn _  40,000 

Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner  Junction,  Ill..  35,000  “  “ 

Ferguson  &  McCord,  Benton  Harbor, 

Mich  .  25,000 

Mayer  &  Toll,  Chicago,  Ill . • .  25,000 

Utt  Brothers,  Springfield,  Ill .  25,000  Paving  Brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  {lock  Island,  Ill _  25,000 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Otta¬ 
wa,  Ill .  30,000  *'  “ 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria, 

Ill . i . . . .  50,000 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O.  25,000  *  “  “ 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  O....  25,000  “  “ 

Vidcan  Clay  Co.,AVellsville,  O .  30,000 

Athens  Brick'  Cq,,  Athens,  0 .  50,000  “  “ 

Hugo  Becker,  LeClaire,  la .  50,000  “  “ 

Salem  Garfield  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Salem,  0  .  30,000  “  (  “ 

Ottumwa  Brick  and  Construction  Co., 

Ottumwa,  la . 50,000  “  “ 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la..... .  25,000 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va. . . . 40,000 


W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark .  30,000  Paving  Brick. 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind...  40,000  “ 

John  Porter,  'Wellsville,  0  .  30,000 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa...  30,000  “ 

Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.  50,000 
St.  Joe  Paving  Brick  Co.,  St.  Joe,  Mo. .  30,000  “ 

Alton  Paving  and  Building  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  Ill .  75,000 

Boone  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Boone,  la.  ...  25,000  “ 

Flint  Brick  Co.,  DesMoines,  la .  50,000  “ 

Tennessee  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn .  50,000  “ 

Somerset  &  Johnsonburg  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa .  75,000 

Pittsburg  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg,  Kan .  30,000 

Clinton  Paving  and  Building  Brick 

Co.,  Clinton,  Ind .  50,000  “  ‘‘ 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Spring- 

field,  Ill .  75,000 

Utica  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Utica,  Ill .  Fire  Proofing. 

Pioneer  Fireproof  and  Construction  Co.,  , 

Ottawa,  Ill . 

Raritan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co., 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. . . . . .  “  “ 

Corning  Clay  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn ...  “  “ 

Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill . * .  Fire  Brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia...  30,000  Soft  Mud  Brick. 
Schmohl-Lamson  &  Co.,  Weatherly,  Pa.  25,000  “  “ 

Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  30,000  “  “ 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ..  33,000  “  “ 

Glen  Falls  Terra  Cotta  and  Brick.  Co., 

Glen  Falls,  N.  Y .  25,000 

J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son,  New  Orleans,  La.’.  35,000  “  “ 

Milwaukee  Brick  and  Cement  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis . - .  66,000  “  “ 

Sankey  Brothers,  Pittsburg,  Pa .  20,000  “  “ 

Cleveland  Vitrified  Press  Brick  Co., 

Cleveland,  O . 30,000  Press  Brick. 

Brooke  Terra  Cotta  Co..  Lazearville, 

W.  Va . 25,000 

Garden  City  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.*Y.. .  30,000  “  “ 

Ralston  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ralston,  Pa..  20,000  “  “ 


INFORMATION,  ESTIMATES,  CATALOGUES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED. 


WOUPF  DRYER  CO., 


358  Dearborn  St. 
Room  303, 


Chicago,  Ill. 


T able  of  Contents,  Page  25G. 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIV,  No.  3. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery 
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-OFFICE  OF- 


GEO.  O.  BERRY, 

Steam  Brick  Manufacturer. 

Any  Style  of  Brick  Made  to  Order. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  July  4,  1895. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: — Your  celebrated  C-C.  D  machine  arrived  and  was  placed  in  my  yard  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  following  shipment,  and  by  the  following  Wednesday  afternoon  it  was 
about  ready  for  business,  though  it  did  not  commence  until  next  morning,  being  just  44  days 
since  we  shut  down  to  move  old  machine  out  of  the  way.  Your  Mr.  Geo.  Rowley  reported  early 
Monday  morning  and  went  to  work  immediately  to  get  machine  in  position.  I  found  Mr. 
Rowley  a  perfect  gentleman  in  every  respect  and  rendered  him  all  the  assistance  I  could. 
He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again. 

The  machine  commenced  to  make  brick  from  the  start,  and  has  been  working  along 
smoothly  since.  My  only  trouble  is  not  having  quite  enough  power.  Fifty  brick  to  the 
minute  is  the  best,  the  average  being  about  45  to  the  minute.  We  are  all  very  well  pleased 
and  hope  to  never  regret  making  change.  Any  advice  from  you  will  he  always  appreciated. 
Your  Mr.  Rowley  I  presume  has  or  will  give  you  all  the  details. 

Very  truly  yours,  GEO.  O.  BERRY. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

171  South  Canal  Street.  See  ads.  on  pages  302  and  303. 


The  Cummer 


PATENTED. 


Dryer, 


A  RAPID  DRYER. 
VERY  ECONOMICAL. 
FIRE  PROOF. 


OUR  GUARANTEE==To  furnish  all  the  air  to  the  tunnels  or  dry 
rooms  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  drying,  at  any 
desired  temperature  from  150°  to  4500  Fah. 


MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 


THE 


F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co., 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHAS.  ERITH  &  CO.  Agents, 

No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Pack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers, 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Cars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 


Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago 
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A  SURE  THING. 

We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 


THE 

OLDEST. 

THE 

BEST. 

THE 

STANDARD. 


Complete  plants  constructed  and  all  machinery  fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO. 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 


See  Cut  of  our  New  Screen  on  another  Page. 


Ul  X  /-  fz 
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WHITTAKER  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

•*HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.-*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

D.  Cor.  LaSalle  &  Adams  Sts.  Chicago. 
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THE  ANDRUS 


4-Mold 

DOUBLE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS 


% 


Simple,  Powerful,  Hie. 


Guaranteed  Hgalgstt  BreaKage  ;jor 
5  YEARS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

H  0  WHITNEY 

GENERAL  AGENT, 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 
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We  Have  Your  Eye 


Now  Lend  Is  Your  Ear 


The  best  Brick  Press  will  work 
all  kinds  of  suitable  material  under 
ordinary  conditions,  will  give  any 
required  pressure, 
has  all  necessary 
adjustments  to  easi¬ 
ly  regulate  molds 
and  to  take  up  wear, 
is  simple,  durable 
and  cheap,  and 
makes  the  best 
brick. 


To  Save  Time  and  Money  in  your  efforts  to  secure  these,  call  or 
write  for  particulars.  It  may  do  you  some  good,  certainly  it  will  do  you 
no  harm.  Respectfully, 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 

OSWALD  Kl'TSCHEi  Proprietor, 

Throop  and  59th  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL,. 
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This 

Press 

Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
flanufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 

And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable  Dry 
Press  Machine  yet  made. 

It  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  other  ma¬ 
chines.  This  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fully  demonstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
and  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine  now  on  the 
market  should  write  us  for 
circular  giving  18  REA¬ 
SONS  why  it  is  superior  to 
all  others. 


Our  New  Patent  Mould 


Is  elegant  in  construction  and  is  ust  the  mould  that  brick  manufacturers  are 
looking  for,  it  is  so  simple  in  construction[that  any  one  can  adjust  it  in  a  few 
minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge.  With  this  Mould  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind 
them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first-class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense 

of  getting  new  moulds.  Our  Terms  are  reasonable,  address, 


Columbia,  manufacturing:  Oo., 

2119  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Ithe:  cl>  -rf  t/'—yso  t<./~  vi 
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The  Ross  Keller  BricK 


Machine. 


Ross=Keller  Brick  Hachine  Co., 

Room  207  Laclede  Building,  St.  Loilis,  flo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day. 
Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  36,000  Per  Day 


iGmffiSSSp 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides, and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

«®*For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST',  LOUIS,  MO, 


®  ®  ® 

ESCRIPTIVE  pamphlet  sent 
on  application  treating 
on  the  selection  of  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  its  requisites. 

®  ®  ® 
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Geo.  W.  Sharer, 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 

Constructing  Engineer, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 


/COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


GEO.  W.  SHARER,  4»s,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OFFICERS 


David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo. 

ix  W.  F.  Rankin,  secy  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’l  m’ 

IKsS. 

xx  Tarkio,  Mo.  Tarkio,  Mo. 


PATENTS : 


NS  «7.993 ,  JUNE  ZS.  1892- 
N*  477,994,  JUNE.2S.  (892  . 

N?  467,174 ,  N OV.  29.  (892  . 

NS  491  ,037,  JAN  .31 . 1893 . 
N2 491 ,038,  JAN  .31.1893 


0. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER  • 
AND  A  PROFIT  PtUJL'CPR.  *?* 


YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
•  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 
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Patent  Kiln  men 


enemies 


Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen: — I  intend  building- another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 

Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation. -  ^ 


Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln 
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THE  above  cut  illustrates  our  new  DOUBLE  DECK  BRICK 
CAR  and  IMPROVED  TRANSFER  CAR.  These  cars  are 
constructed  of  the  very  best  material  and  on  principles  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  greatest  strength,  durability  and  ease  of 
management.  The  wheels  are  furnished  with  Antifriction 
Roller  Bearings,  making  the  cars  very  easy  to  “Push  Along.” 


INVESTIGATE  OUR  IMPROVED  BRICK  DRYERS. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


^  CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  St. 


DETROIT,  7VVICH. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  St.  LONDON,  ENG.,  70  Grace  Church  St. 
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Does  It  Pay 


TO  USE  “Up-to-Date”  methods  of  drying? 

A  perusal  of  the  letter  below  will  answer  this  question  and  we  believe,  sat¬ 
isfy  any  fair  minded  person  that  it  does  pay  big.  Listen,  “our  brick  are 
dried  more  evenly — are  better  color — we  save  more  than  enough  on  labor  to  pay 
for  the  fuel  we” — well  say,  suppose  you  read  the  entire  letter  yourself,  and  see  if 
you  don’t  think  the  “Standard”  is  an  A  No.  i  Drier. 


* 
* 
$ 
i 
t 
t 
$ 
t 
t 
( 
t 
t 
i 
) 

Is  no  untried  experiment  ^ 
but  a  successful  success.  ^ 
It  holds  the  record  for  ^ 
both  rapid  and  tender  f 
drying  clays.  ^ 

4 


The 

Standard 
Improved 
Brick  and 
Tile 
Drier 


GET?  B  PERRY.  Pres 


A  o  CADY  flfCAt 


r\EChdNicviLLE  Brick  ConPdMY, 


M  ECH  A  N ICVI  LLE  N  Y  . 


June  6,  J895. 


Demonstrated 


Facts, 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

We  contracted  with  you  last  winter  for  a  ten  (10)  track  Natural 
Draft  Drier  against  the  advice  of  old  brickmakers  in  the  East  and  feeling 
somewhat  uncertain  ourselves  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

We  have  now  been  running  about  two  months,  drying  40  M  brick  per 
day,  made  on  a  soft  mud  Machine,  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  we 
have  made  no  mistake.  We  have  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  common 
brick  in  the  State,  and  are  now  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  Drier  will 
help  us  to  maintain  that  reputation,  as  the  brick  are  dried  more  evenly, 
are  smoother .  and  of  better  color.  We  find  we  save  more  than  enough  on 
labor  of  handling  to  pay  for  the  fuel ,  and  fully  agree  with  our  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  says:  "This  is  the  only  way  to  make  brick. 

A 

You  may  refer  any  parties  investigating  this  system  to  us  without 
any  hesitation. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mechanicville  Brick  Co. 


(Not  Theoretical  Fancies.) 

Constitute  the  basis  of  our 
claims  to  superiority. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
endorsements  from  promi¬ 
nent  brickmakers. 

It  pays  to  get  posted 
before  making  an  invest¬ 
ment. 

Equipment  the  Highest  Grade  Results  the  Best  Price  the  Lowest — Quality  Considered. 


/drjb. 


THE  STANDARD  DRY  KILN  CO., 


Indianapolis, 
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ton.  These  clays  while  they  work  nicely  from  the  hands — by 
that,  it  is  meant  they  do  not  stick  to  the  fingers  in  working:  are 
not  as  good  as  the  German  pipe  clay,  this  latter 
costs  §30  per  ton,  but  the  advantage  lies  in  being 
able  to  smooth  and  clean  off  much  more  delicate¬ 
ly  than  in  the  Perth  Amboy  clays,  which  being 
of  a  coarser  fibre  crumble  more  readily  and 
break.  Assume  for  instance  that  the  Sculptor 
is  working  upon  the  Roman  Toga  of  some  clas¬ 
sic,  the  soft  folds  from  the  shoulders  down  to 
the  very  edges  must  be  manipulated  by  the  in¬ 
dex  finger  and  thumb:  slowly  piece  by  piece, 
lumps  of  clay  are  welded  on.  pressed  by  the 
thumb,  or  finger,  sometimes 
substituting  the  scalpel,  this  is 
pressed  into  the  interior  folds. 


Clay  enters 
so  largely  in¬ 
to  the  details 
and  interme¬ 
diate  work  in 
progress  of 
the  finest  of 
the  fine  arts 
—  Sculpture, 
that  our  read¬ 
ers  will  find 
the  afternoon 
slip  by  in  a 
profitable  and 
easy  manner.  What  is  that  yonder 
standing  in  barrels?  That  is  Perth 
Amboy  clay,  of  a  terra  cotta  tint. 
And  this?  This  is  green  clay,  also 
from  Perth  Amboy.  They  are 
shipped  in  barrels  weighing  from 
500  to  600  Its.  and  cost  about  815  per 


AN  ART  PANEL  EXECUTED  IN  TERRA  COTTA 
BY  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  TERRA  COTTA 
LUMBER  CO..  WOOUBRTDGE  N.  .1. 


and  used  m 
hacking  o  r 
t  r  i  m  m  i  n  g 
off.  For  soft 
folds  a  n d 
light  drap- 
ings  the  Ger- 
m  a  n  pi p e 
clay  while  it 
t  e  n  a  ciously 
clings  to  the 
t  li  e  fingers 
of  the  work¬ 
ers,  yet  it 
draws  out  thin  and  clean  for  the 
finest  textures.  Mark  ye  now.  the 
Modus  operandi  of  building  up. 
On  the  revolving  pedestal  with 
the  patent  fifth  wheel  ball-bear¬ 
ing,  and  directly  from  the  centre 
is  run  perpendicularly  a  stiff  iron 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

AN  AFTERNOON  IN  A  SCULPTOR’S  STUDIO. 


How  the  Clays  are  Manipulated. 


BY  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 


AS  THE  thermometor  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  registers  92  degrees  in  the  shade,  I 
propose  asking  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  to  accompany  me  into  a  Sculptor’s  studio, 
where  they  may  be  comfortably  seated  and  breath 
easier  in  an  atmosphere  tempered  by  the  cold  wet 
clay,  shade  on  the  exterior  and  a 
north  light,  and  the  glass  stand¬ 
ing  at  65  degrees. 
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rod,  sometimes  perforated  in  order  to  admit  of  a  wooden 
clamp  or  upright.  This  supports  the  dead  center,  and  forms 
the  foundation  for  the  skeleton  frame,  as  from  this  the  arms 
are  built  out,  and  cleats  and  strings  are  used  to  give  the 
strongest  support  and  calculations  for  stress. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  building  up  of  the  torso,  and 
around  the  center  rod  is  placed  the  clay,  roughly,  and  in  this 
tish  net  and  tar  rope  to  cx-eate  good  binding  qualities.  The 
tools  to-day  are  those  used  four  thousand  yeai-s  ago.  With 
the  tools,  as  with  the  art,  comes  no  progression.  The  world 
has  seen  the  highest  of  man’s  skill,  and  only  the  intermittent 
tap  of  the  sculptor’s  chisel  and  mallet  show  that  it  still  lives. 
These  tools  consist  of  the  pi-imitive  spatula,  of  three  or  four 
different  sizes;  measux-ing  and  proportion  compasses  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  calibre;  and,  most  valuable,  man’s  hands  and 
mind  sti-iving  to  peer  through  the  windows  of  his  soul. 

Here  stands  the  figure  of  one  of  the  fii-st  Gx-ecian  philos- 
ophei’s— Plato — dignified  and  scholarly,  thoughtful  and  manly, 
built  up  true  to  every  line  of  nature's  handiwork;  and  when 
this  satisfies  the  critical  judgment  of  the  sculptor,  the  figure 
is  draped  in  the  toga.  This  constitutes  good  work.  In  the 
poorer  class  work  the  figure  and  draping  are  worked  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  right  stands  the  coin-tier,  lawyer  and  states¬ 
man,  the  writer  of  “Novum  Organon,” — corrupt  judge  and 
faithless  fi-iend,  but  father  of  inductive  philosophy — Sir ' Fran¬ 
cis  Bacon,  in  the  robe  and  bonnet  of  Plenry  the  Seventh’s 
pei’iod.  These  two  figux-es  ai-e  destined  for  the  Congi-essional 
Libi'ary  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  and  are  the  woi-ks  of  John  J. 
Boyle,  who,  it  may  be  remembei*ed,  worked  up  on  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Building  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  at 
Chicago  World’s  Fair  for  two  years— designer  and  creator  of 
a  group  of  an  Indian  squaw,  baby  and  dog,  executed  in  stone 
in  his  studio  at  Paris  between  the  years  1SS4-7,  and  aftei-- 
wards  pui-chased  and  placed  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

Pai-don  my  digressing,  but  an  inti-oduction  to  the  man 
whose  studio  you  are  in  is  so  necessary,  and  he  is  a  hardy, 
honest  aixd  cordial  good  fellow— son-in-law  to  H.  C.  Carrol, 
the  brickmaker  you  read  of  last  month.  After  working  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Philadelphia  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Ai-ts,  and  worked  under  the  good 
old  preceptor,  Pere  Dumont,  creator  of  the  Column  Julliet, 
with  the  figure  of  a  young  man  ninning,  arms  free,  with  the 
broken  chains  hanging  fx-om  the  wrist;  also  the  figure  of  the 
little  Corporal,  placed  upon  the  Column  Vendome,  Place  Ven- 
dome,  Paris.  The  next  to  atti-act  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  Philadelphia  was  Mr.  Boyle’s  “Stone  Age,”  representing 
(by  request)  an  Indian  squaw,  brandishing  her  tomahawk  in 
the  right  hand,  on  her  left  arm  a  wee  papoose  clings  tear- 
fully,  while  ci-ouching  at  the  l-ight  foot  and  holding  on  for 
dear  life  is  another  child,  who  regards  still  with  fear  the  dead 
bear  trodden  down  by  the  squaw’s  left  foot.  It  is  the  sui-- 
vival  of  the  fittest  Bruin  would  have  killed  and  eaten,  but 
bear’s  meat  is  also  good  food  for  the  Indian. 

Many  critics  (domestic)  asked  at  the  time,  Why  was  it  a 
woman?  Because  it  is  the  philosophy  of  woman  always  to 
stand  by  her  children— evex-y  tribe,  every  nation;  it  is  a  law 
universal;  unwi-itten,  but  grander  than  those  recorded  by 
man.  Man  of  all  pi-imitive  x-aces  gets  up  and  leaves  for  God 
knows  where,  comes  back  when  he  chooses;  the  wife  asks  no 
questions;  she  prepax-es  his  food,  but  with  the  mind  and  love 
innate  centei-ed  all  the  while  on  the  childi-en. 

And  now  pardon  the  digression,  and  let  us  return  to  wort. 
The  sculptor  is  still  working  with  the  clay,  cai-efully,  con¬ 
scientiously,  going  over  time  and  again  muscles,  leaders, 
veins.  All  have  to  be  porti-ayed,  nature’s  rough  and  smooth 
lines  embodied,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  all  is  that  at  night  your  figure  must  be  wrapped  in 
wet  cloths,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  With  the  completion 
of  the  clay  figure  comes  the  plaster  work,  into  which,  in  mix¬ 
ing,  is  thrown  a  little  pigment,  oftentimes  washing  blue.  A 
half-inch  coat  is  then  laid  on,  and  afterwax*ds  a  heavy  wash 
of  clay,  to  prevent  the  plaster  holding  too  fast.  Irons  are 
then  laid  on  and  over  them  iy2  inch— three  inches  of  plaster. 
When  dry  this  is  all  chopped  off  until  the  blue  streak  is 
reached.  This  blue  line  acts  as  a  warning  to  the  sculptor, 
who  pi-oceeds  now  with  cai-e  to  take  off  the  inner  shell  bear¬ 
ing  the  fac-simile  of  the  model.  These  sections  or  shells  are 
then  rinsed  out  with  soap,  grease  or  soda,  and  sent  to  the 
foundry  for  casting.  If  for  the  mai-ble  reproduction,  a  small 


model  is  made,  and  the  stone-cutter  works  it  up  in  proportion, 
or,  having  a  life-size  figure,  he  may  take  a  little  liberty  in 
work  and  expression,  improving,  where  possible,  the  original 
creation. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHIO. 


Eighteenth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  REFRACTORY  MATERIAL. 


THE  PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURING  fire  brick  in¬ 
clude  the  limited  use  of  every  kind  of  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  the  principal  and  best  method  is  the  old- 
fashioned  and  expensive  hand  molding. 

Machinery  has  to  a  very  large  extent  failed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high-grade  fire  bi-ick,  for  one  very  good  reason:  a  fire 
brick,  being  exposed  to  the  severest  possible  treatment,  must  be 


PLATO  IN  CLAY.  Front  View. 


free  from  structural  defects  and  laminations,  which  would  tend 
to  allow  it  to  crack  or  crush  when  in  position  and  under  fire. 
It  must  be  both  porous  and  open-grained,  yet  coherent  and 
strong.  It  must  be  in  all  respects  a  complete  and  separate 
mass;  not  a  section  of  a  bar  whose  lines  of  structm-e  are  all 
parallel.  No  machinery  has  been  yet  devised  which  enables 
the  production  of  such  an  article.  Auger  and  plunger  machines 
are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  fire-brick  maker.  The 
soft-mud  machinery  is  the  least  objectionable  of  any  machinery 
working  a  tempered  clay. 

As  the  hand-molding  process  is  usually  and  characteristic¬ 
ally  carried  on,  the  molders’  tables  are  an-anged  in  a  row 
along  one  side  of  a  drying  floor,  a  cexffain  space  of  which  is 
allotted  to  the  use  of  each  table.  The  molders  work  by  the 
stint  of  4,000  per  day,  which  they  finish  about  noon.  The 
bricks  are  put  on  the  floor,  direct  from  the  molding  table, 
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and  begin  at  once  to  dry.  The  bricks  made  first  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  have  become  by  noon  somewhat  stiffened  and  dried,  and 
are  ready  for  pressing.  A  press  crew  of  four,  using  a  porta¬ 
ble  hand  press,  begins  at  noon,  and  by  night  have  pressed 
an  equal  stint  of  4,000,  allowing  each  brick  to  have  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  time  on  the  floor  before  pressing.  The  drying 
is  kept  up  all  night,  and  the  crop  is  removed  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

By  this  system  brick  are  dried  in  just  twenty-four  hours, 
the  work  of  molding,  pressing  and  removing  the  brick  being 
so  divided  that  there  is  always  a  sufficient  space  on  the  floor 
for  the  men  to  pass  as  they  bring  on  the  new  crop  and  re¬ 
move  the  old. 

The  use  of  the  soft-mud  machinery  in  producing  fire  brick 
cannot  be  specially  objected  to  as  far  as  structure  of  the 
product  is  concerned.  But  if  worked  to  its  capacity  of  25,000 
or  20,000  per  day  it  taxes  the  drying  floor  of  most  plants, 
and  also,  after  repressing,  the  product  is  still  somewhat  rough 


PLATO  IN  CLAY.  Back  view. 


on  one  side.  When  the  product  of  a  plant  is  mill  brick  or 
No.  2’s,  the  use  of  a  soft-mud  machine,  with  the  rack  and 
pallet  system  of  drying,  is  frequently  and  economically  prac¬ 
ticed.  This  does  away,  however,  with  the  opportunity  for 
repressing  and  produces  a  rough  brick,  but  a  good  one  of  its 
kind. 

The  use  of  auger  or  plunger  brick  machines  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  tire  brick  men  on  account  of  the  economy  of 
production,  but,  aside  from  the  structural  defects  of  the  bar 
from  which  the  brick  are  cut,  the  particles  are  packed  too 
densely  for  the  best  results.  Also,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
proper  bond  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  plastic  clay  as  the 
high  grades  of  fire  brick  require,  unless  the  temper  of  the 
mixture  be  made  so  soft  that  it  is  impossible  to  run  it  through 
a  stiff-mud  die. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  retention  of  the  old  way  of 


making  fire  brick  is  not  from  a  lack  of  enterprise  or  the 
spirit  of  progression,  but  because  it  is  found  by  painstaking 
trial  that  the  old  way  has  advantages  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked  in  this  particular  branch  of  brickmaking. 

But  a  new  departure  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years 
by  the  introduction  of  the  dry-press  process.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  tine  building  brick  made  from  fire 
clays  and  fire  clay  mixtures  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  a 
few  of  these  fire  clay  dry-press  brick  have  been  used  for 
refractories  with  success.  Hence  the  formal  introduction  of 
the  process  as  a  means  of  tire  brick  manufacture. 

'I'he  first  and  foremost  factory  to  make  this  change  was 
that  of  the  Dover  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Strasburgh,  (). 
The  clays  used  are  a  very  hard  flint  clay  and  several  veins 
of  plastic,  of  various  fire  qualities,  associated  witli  the  flint 
clay  and  neighboring  strata.  The  mixture  is  compounded, 
ground  and  finely  screened,  as  usual  in  the  dry-press  process. 

The  only  novel  point  is  i»  a  tempering  process,  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  steam  instead  of  water.  The 
screened  clay  is  delivered  into  the  steamer  in  a  stream,  which 
is  scattered  into  a  shower  by  revolving  wire  brushes,  and  as 
it  falls  it  passes  a  zone  where  jets  of  steam  are  blowing  in 
contrary  directions  against  each  other. 

Below  this  a  pair  of  pugging  shafts,  revolving  in  con¬ 
trary  directions,  keep  the  clay  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam,  until  it  is  ejected  into  the  chute  of  the  brick  press. 

As  a  means  of  dampening  a  dry  powder  very  evenly  this 
device  is  probably  a  valuable  contribution.  It  is  certainly 
better  than  adding  the  same  quantity  of  water  either  before 
grinding  or  after  screening.  Also,  it  is  an  attempt  in  the 
right  direction  toward  improving  the  radical  fault  of  the 
dry-press  process.  The  powdered  clay  presses  much  better 
and  makes  a  stronger  brick  per  ton  pressure  used  when  damp 
rather  than  when  dry.  .Inst  how  much  improvement  may  be 
obtained  by  this  preliminary  steaming  is  still  an  open  ques¬ 
tion  which  time  will  demonstrate. 

It  would  seem  that  more  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
using  a  mixture  which  had  previously  been  thoroughly  tem¬ 
pered  with  excess  of  water,  and  then  dried  down  to  such  a 
consistency  that  it  could  be  disintegrated  and  fed  easily  into 
the  mold  boxes  of  a  dry  press  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  this  idea  would  rest  in  the  fact  that  the 
various  ingredients  would  have  once  been  united  as  far  as 
water  could  accomplish  such  union,  and  their  subsequent 
shredding  and  pressure  while  still  somewhat  damp  would 
allow  a  development  of  greater  bond  than  is  now  attained 
by  any  dry  process. 

This  plan  is  substantially  adopted  in  the  production  of 
encaustic  tiling  by  dry-press  machines,  and  its  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  crude  form  of  such  a  process  is  practicable  for 
making  dry-press  brick  within  the  limits  of  mercantile  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  structure  of  the  dry-press  fire  brick  made  at  Stras¬ 
burgh  is  much  finer  and  more  homogeneous  than  is  usual 
with  similar  brick.  Porosity  is  undoubtedly  present  in  nearly 
as  large  degree  as  in  common  tire  brick,  but  it  is  the  porosity 
from  lack  of  union  in  the  particles,  instead  of  porosity  from 
open-grained  structure.  It  seems  doubtful  if  so  dense  a  brick 
would  stand  rapid  alternations  of  temperature  as  well  as  a 
loose-grained  one.  But  by  mixing  a  little  sawdust  into  the 
clay  a  far  greater  porosity  could  be  attained  with  ease. 

Dry-press  brick  have  certain  advantages  over  all  other 
kinds  in  the  particular  fields  of  usefulness  which  they  are 
able  to  fill.  They  are,  first,  perfect  in  form  and  size,  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  bricklayers  in  their  work;  sec¬ 
ond,  they  are  dense  and  strong,  resisting  more  pressure  un¬ 
der  a  crushing  test  than  any  other  kind  of  brick,  and,  third, 
they  are  the  cheapest  brick  to  make.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  not  resist  abrasion,  no  matter  how  hard  they  are  burnt, 
as  they  have  but  little  cohesive  bond. 

Fire  brick  have  always  been  purposely  made  porous  and 
open  grained.  Dry-press  fire  are  not  in  any  sense  open 
grained;  they  are  an  aggregation  of  particles  brought  to- 
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gether  and  fixed  by  pressure  alone,  and  they  are  closer 
grained  and  weigh  more  per  cubic  ine  t  than  any  wet  clay 
brick  can  be  made  to  do.  Nevertheless,  they  are  easily  per¬ 
meable  to  water,  and  perhaps  to  heat  and  air  as  well. 

The  whole  question  hinges  on  this  point:  Is  the  fine¬ 
grained  and  minute  porosity  of  the  dry-press  brick  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  coarser  and  more  apparent  porosity  of 
the  hand-molded  article?  Only  intelligent  and  careful  trial, 
made  on  bricks  produced  by  the  two  processes  from  the  same 
clay  mixture,  can  determine  this  point.  If  it  is  settled  affirm¬ 
atively,  the  use  of  dry-press  machinery  in  fire-brickmaking 
is  the  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  re- 
soui-ces  of  the  trade  that  has  been  made  in  many  years. 

The  drying  of  fire  brick  has  been  alluded  to  as  lai-gely  done 
on  di-y  flooi’s.  Tunnel  dryei's  have  been  tried  successfully  in 
some  places.  In  one  factory  a  five-ti’ack  iron-clad  dryer  is 
being  used  simultaneously  to  dry  three  ti’acks  of  stiff-mud 
paving  bi-icks  and  two  tracks  of  soft-mud  fire  brick  every 
day.  The  soft-mud  bricks  are,  of  course,  dried  on  pallets, 
while  the  pavers  are  hacked  seven  courses  high  on  each 
othei*,  on  a  single  deck  cai*. 

The  burning  of  fire  bi’ick  is  the  easiest  and  least  intei’est- 
ing  of  any  kind  of  clay  wai*e,  for  by  the  vei*y  refractoriness 
of  the  material  the  ordinary  risks  of  overburning  do  not 
exist.  It  is  practically  impossible,  or  at  least  improbable, 
that  a  burner  shall  get  up  sufficient  heat  in  a  kiln  to  damage 
his  wares  by  vitrification  unless  the  brick  are  of  the  lowest 
grade.  The  only  precaution  is  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for  the 
escape  of  combined  water  and  gases  when  the  kiln  is  get¬ 
ting  red-hot.  Also,  the  ordinary  anxiety  to  px*oduce  all  hard 
brick  is  lacking  in  the  fire-brick  business,  for  a  large  propoi'- 
tion  of  the  consumei’s  like  to  have  their  matei’ial  not  too  hard 
burnt,  as  it  is  easier  to  chip  and  cut  while  laying,  and  they 
believe,  also,  fully  as  apt  to  stand  future  excess  of  heat. 

The  bricks  ought  to  be  burnt  hard  enough  to  take  out 
their  shx-inkage  or  induce  it  to  a  small  amount,  for  noticeable 
shrinkage  of  bricks  in  a  wall  results  in  disastrous  cracking 
and  weakening  of  the  whole  structure.  In  places  wlxei’e  the 
temperatures  are  most  excessive  the  shrinkage  of  fire-clay 
bricks  has  caused  them  to  be  replaced  with  silica  bricks, 
which  expand  with  heat.  Steel  furnace  roofs  and  ports,  etc., 
are  now  nearly  always  built  of  such  material. 

The  temperatures  used  in  bui-ning  fire  brick  of  the  best 
classes  are  about  the  same  as  those  used  in  other  branches 
of  claywoi'king.  Stoneware,  pottexy,  white  wai’e  and  some 
sewer  pipe  require  about  2,000  to  2,100  degrees,  and  fire  brick 
rarely  pass  this  limit,  as  shown  by  the  Lunette  pyrometer. 

This  temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  vitrification 
in  any  good  clay,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  impuri¬ 
ties  into  visible  condition.  Ix-on,  if  present  as  little  gi’ains, 
is  indicated  by  black  patches  of  melted  silicate  of  iron,  where 
union  has  been  effected  with  the  free  silica  of  the  clay.  The 
ai’ch  ends  and  exposed  parts  of  the  brick  ai’e  also  usually  in- 
crusted  with  a  bi-own  or  black  film,  which  is  commonly  as¬ 
cribed  by  burners  to  “sulphur”  in  the  fuel.  It  is  usually  due 
to  coal  ashes,  which  ai*e  cai-ried  into  the  kiln  by  draft  and 
which  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  brick  when  rendered 
sticky  by  the  heat,  and  are  thei-e  fused  fast. 

The  kilns  for  burning  fii-e  brick  used  to  be  up-draft  clamps 
of  xi  special  type.  Some  of  these  ai*e  still  retained  in  use. 
The  newer  factoi’ies,  and  many  of  the  old  ones,  use  down- 
drafts,  either  round  or  small  squai’e  ones  of  common  type. 
No  patent  kilns  are  in  use  in  this  State.  In  Kentucky  one 
continuous  kiln — the  Dunnachie — is  in  use,  but  with  what 
success  is  not  now  known  to  the  writei\ 

The  up-draft  clamp,  typical  of  this  business,  is  a  narrow, 
oblong  kiln,  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  wide  inside  by  about 
thirty  feet  long.  The  walls  are  pierced  at  intervals  of  every 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  inches  with  naiTow  fire  holes,  twelve 
or  thirteen  inches  wide.  These  fire  holes  are  about  twenty- 
four  inches  below  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  and  the  flames  enter 
at  the  latter  level.  The  ends  of  the  kiln  are  tight  except  for 


a  narrow  wicket  big  enough  for  a  man  and  barrow. 

The  bricks  are  set  in  arches  like  common  brick,  each  arch 
being  filled  with  the  fire  from  either  end.  The  top  course  of 
the  kiln  is  left  on  edge  till  the  kiln  is  hot,  when  it  is  put 
down  flat  and  tightened  up  to  restxict  the  draft.  Some  use 
coal  slack,  or  ashes,  to  cover  over  the  top  to  hold  in  the  heat 
and  allow  it  to  soak  thx-ough  the  contents  of  the  kiln.  With¬ 
out  some  such  practice  the  draft  is  very  likely  to  find  easy 
channels  for  escape,  which  will  become  burnt  before  the  rest 
is  nearly  done.  With  a  kiln  of  this  type,  well  handled,  it 
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AN  AFTERNOON  IN  A  SCULPTOR’S  STUDIO-“The  Stone  Age,” 
Modeled  in  Clay.  See  page  222. 


is  surprising  to  see  how  great  uniformity-  and  regularity  can 
be  attained.  It  is  undoubtedly  more  extravagant  in  fuel, 
though,  as  the  upward  tendency  of  the  heated  gases  is  sure 
to  waste  heat. 

This  same  kiln,  covered  with  a  low  roof,  nine  or  ten  feet 
high  in  the  crown  and  six  or  six  and  one-lialf  feet  high  on 
the  sides,  and  pi-ovided  with  a  flue  down  the  centei’,  with  a 
stack  at  each  end  of-the  kiln,  makes  one  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  down-draft  kilns  in  use.  Its  work  in  burning  paving 
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brick  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  strong’  points  are  its  narrow¬ 
ness,  leaving  only  six  feet  from  wall  to  flue  on  each  side, 
its  low  crown,  its  fire  holes  below  the  floor  level,  and  Us 
division  of  the  draft,  with  control  at  each  end. 

Beside  fire-brick  manufacture  and  the  refractories  used  in 
steel  works  and  in  special  furnaces  for  various  purposes,  the 
refractory  material  business  of  Ohio  is  limited  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass-house  supplies.  The  large  business  formerly 
done  in  gas  retorts  has  died  out,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  iron  retorts  in  most  places. 

Glass-pot  manufacture  is  probably  the  most  expert  and 
the  most  technical  work  in  the  refractory  material  business. 


Terra  Cotta  Panel.  Executed  by  the  Staten  Island  Terra  Cot+a 
Lumber  Co.,  Woodbrldge,  N.  J. 

The  service  which  is  exacted  from  a  glass  pot  has  probably 
no  equal  for  severity,  unless  the  work  of  a  steel  crucible  be 
considered. 

The  pots  are  of  various  types  and  sizes,  but  a  large  pot  of 
the  covered  style  weighs  thirty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand 
pounds.  It  not  only  has  to  stand  up  in  a  furnace  filled  with 
flames  at  a  high  temperature  and  sustain  its  own  weight, 
but  must  retain  a  fluid  charge  of  a  ton  or  more  of  molten 
glass,  whose  ingredients  comprise  the  most  powerful  fluxes, 
like  soda-ash  and  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a  wonder  how  a  pot 
can  be  made  to  last  at  all,  but  cases  are  not  infrequent  where 
they  are  made  to  last  a  number  of  months.  They  are  never 


allowed  to  cool  when  once  heated,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  cracking,  but  are  kept  continuously  in  service  until  worn 
out. 

The  material  used  in  glass-pot  construction  comprises  only 
the  finest  refractory  clays.  Ohio  furnishes  only  one  or  two 
clays  used  in  this  business.  The  Mineral  Point  clay,  which 
occurs  on  the  lower  Kitanning  horizon,  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  quality  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  a  system  of  rigorous  hand  picking  and  chipping. 

The  majority  of  glass-pot  clays  come  from  Germany  and 
Missouri.  Every  clay  now  used  is  subjected  to  a  most  rig¬ 
orous  inspection  at  the  mines  and  at  the  factory.  At  the  fac¬ 
tory  this  work  is  performed  by  women,  who  break  open 
every  lump,  and,  by  chipping,  free  it  from  every  speck  of 
impurity.  No  piece  larger  than  a  walnut  is  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  the  mixtures.  The  mixtures  employed  are  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  those  compounding  in  fire  brick.  The  cal¬ 
cine  is  supplied  in  part  by  calcined  flint  clays,  but  more 
largely  by  old  pot  shells  returned  from  service.  These  old 
shells  have  to  be  chipped  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  from 
the  adhering  layer  of  glass  inside  and  the  scorified  and  in- 
crusted  outside  portion.  Strange  things  are  often  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  bottom  of  old  glass  pots — bolts,  nails,  lumps  of 
metallic  lead,  and  all  kinds  of  iron  objects,  added  with  the 
charge  through  carelessness  or  spite. 

These  old  shells  come  from  pots  previously  made  and  num¬ 
bered,  and  can  be  thus  identified  as  to  composition  and 
graded  accordingly,  so  that  no  uncertainty  of  composition  is 
encountered  by  their  use.  The  charge,  when  mixed,  is  ground 
in  a  dry  pan  and  tempered  in  a  pug  mill  by  repeated  pas¬ 
sages  through.  When  tempered,  the  clay  is  piled  in  enor¬ 
mous  masses  and  compacted  by  hammering  until  solid,  and 
blanketed  to  undergo  a  process  of  sweating  or  steeping. 

By  common  opinion  among  glass-pot  men  this  steeping 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  clay.  It 
is  hard  to  see  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  where  the  value 
of  this  process  comes  in.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  is  that  the  grinding  of  the  clays,  especially  hard  clays, 
exposes  new  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  water  other  than 
would  be  exposed  by  a  natural  process  of  cleavage  by 
weather,  and  that  a  long  process  of  soaking  may  induce  a 
softening  of  its  nature  not  otherwise  attainable.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  quality  developed  by  long  standing  is  toughness; 
that  clay  newly  mixed  is  short  grained,  while  old  clay  is 
cohesive  and  elastic,  like  rubber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  claim,  the  universal 
practice  is  to  allow  as  long  a  period  to  elapse  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  the  mixing  of  the  clay  and  the  using  of  it.  In  some 
cases  as  long  a  period  as  two  years  is  allowed  to  pass  away 
before  the  clay  is  used. 

The  various  parts  of  the  glass  pot  are  constructed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  mixtures  of  clay.  The  top  of  the  pot  has  only  to  stand 
the  heat  and  bear  up  its  own  weight.  The  bottom  has  to 
stand  the  weight  and  the  scorifying  action  of  the  glass.  The 
sides  have  the  severest  work  of  all,  having  to  maintain  the 
weight  of  the  roof  and  the  inside  pressure  of  the  molten 
charge.  The  usual  point  of  failure  is  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

The  actual  process  of  manufacture  is  one  of  slow  build¬ 
ing.  A  pot  is  built  up  in  sections  of  a  few  inches  every  day. 
Each  day’s  work  is  welded  on  to  the  last,  and  the  new  work 
is  kept  from  becoming  too  dry  by  wet  cloths.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
cess  continues  until  completion,  which  occupies  from  one 
month  to  six  weeks.  A  potmaker  will  have  twenty  or  thirty 
pots  in  treatment  at  once,  in  various  stages  of  progression. 
As  fast  as  one  crop  comes  off  a  new  one  is  blocked  out.  The 
drying  is  more  carefully  managed  in  perfectly  tight  rooms; 
no  heat  is  used  except  to  prevent  freezing,  and  no  draughts 
of  air,  above  all  things.  A  month  or  six  weeks  of  air  drying 
is  allowed,  followed  by  a  few  days  of  heating  in  a  hot  room 
preliminary  to  shipment. 

The  pots  are  never  burnt  except  in  the  place  where  they 
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are  to  do  their  work.  They  are  put  in  position  and  heated 
very  gradually  up  to  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  never 
cool  until  the  furnace  is  shut  down  for  repairs. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  in  tank  furnaces  has  turned  a 
part  of  the  energy  of  the  glass-pot  men  into  a  new  channel. 
Glass  tanks  are  large  iron  tanks,  lined  with  special  shaped 
blocks  of  the  finest  refractory  materials,  and  are  covered  by 
an  arched  brick  roof,  under  which  the -flames  from  the  fur¬ 
nace  circulate.  Very  few  tank  furnaces  are  built  alike,  and 
consequently  each  one  necessitates  a  complete  set  of  molds 
for  every  block  and  brick  required. 

A  tank  is  usually  constructed  by  contract,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  agreeing  to  make  the  blocks  and  erect  the  brickwork. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  a  perfect  fit  of  the  blocks,  as  the  glass 
is  sure  to  search  out  any  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  retaining 
walls. 

Blocks  for  tank  furnaces  are  of  various  sizes.  Some  of 
them  weigh  eight  or  ten  hundred  pounds.  To  dry  and  burn 
such  enormous  lumps  of  clay  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
Time  is  the  main  feature,  which  must  be  used  without  stint. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  GREEN  POINT  PORCE= 

LAIN  WORKS. 

BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


IV.— JOSIAH  JONES,  MODELER. 

U.  C.  W.  FENTON,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  was 
probably  the  first  to  introduce  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  parian  ware  in  the  United  States. 
Examples  of  parian  pitchers  in  relief  dec¬ 
oration  may  be  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  which  were  made 
by  Mr.  Fenton  as  early  as  184fi.  Two  or 
three  years  later,  however,  Messrs.  •Cart- 
lidge  &  Co.  were  using  a  parian  body  for 
statuettes  and  busts  which  was  composed 
of  eleven  parts  clay  (one-half  china  and  one-half  blue  or  ball), 
twenty-five  ounces;  six  parts  feldspar,  thirty  ounces.  Just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  erection  of  the  Green  Point  works,  in  1847,  Mr. 
Josiah  Jones,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Cartlidge,  came  from  Stafford¬ 
shire  with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  and  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  commenced  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  pottery  build¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Burslem,  England,  on  Nov.  3, 
1801,  and  was  the  son  of  a  potter.  As  a  boy  he  worked  in 
the  potteries  and  early  developed  a  taste  for  designing  and 
modeling  in  clay.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  several 
years  in  the  Staffordshire  district,  he  was  about  to  visit  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  his  chosen 
art,  when  the  death  of  his  father  compelled  him  to  change 
his  plans,  and  soon  after  he  began  modeling  for  some  of  the 
foremost  potters  of  England.  His  work  at  that  period  con¬ 
sisted  of  statues  and  statuettes  of  original  design,  busts  and 
medallion  portraits  of  prominent  people,  and,  it  is  said,  some 
representations  of  celebrated  characters  in  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens,  including  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller.  He  also 
executed  some  fine  copies  of  well-known  works  of  ceramic  art, 
such  as  lithophanes  or  transparencies  for  gas  shades,  from  de¬ 
signs  by  German  artists,  one  of  which  was  after  Rubens’s 
famous  painting  of  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross.”  The  Port¬ 
land  vase  was  also  copied,  apparently  from  engravings  of  this 
chef  d’oeuvre  of  ancient  art,  since  the  details  of  the  relief  de¬ 
signs  in  his  reproduction  differ  in  many  respects  from  the 
numerous  other  copies  which  have  been  made;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  original  was  preserved  throughout,  even  to  the  relief 
head  on  the  base  of  the  vase.  While  this  latter  work  was  not 
original  in  conception,  it  revealed  a  high  order  of  sculptural 
ability,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  successful  after-career  in 
original  modeling  and  portraiture. 

His  first  artistic  work  at  the  Green  Point  factory  was  the 


designing  of  table  pieces  in  relief  decoration,  which  were  soon 
followed  by  a  series  of  articles  for  mantel  ornaments,  such  as 
statuettes,  castles  and  miniature  cottages.  Among  his  lesser 
designs,  suggested  by  old  English  examples,  were  drinking 
mugs  with  lizards  and  frogs  in  high  relief,  and  colored  after 
nature,  in  the  attitude  of  climbing  up  the  interior  of  the  cup. 
to  startle  the  drinker  as  he  quaffed  his  ale.  Drinking  cups,  or 
rhytons,  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  fox  or  hound,  such  as 
were  used  by  English  sportsmen  when  tossing  off  their  claret 
in  tlie  field,  were  also  modeled,  an  example  of  which,  in  thin 
biscuit  porcelain  of  fine  quality,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Annie  C. 
Tyndale,  as  here  shown.  Among  his  figure  pieces  were  some 
ten-incli  statuettes  of  children,  symbolical  of  the  four  seasons. 
Autumn  being  represented  by  a  girl  on  a  pedestal  holding  in 
her  hands  the  harvest  of  fruit  and  grain,  and  Winter  by  a  lad 
with  trophies  of  the  chase.  Spring  and  Summer  were  also 
modeled,  of  which  examples  are  preserved  by  some  of  his 
children. 

The  modeling  of  utilitarian  wares  and  fancy  pieces  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  oval  plaques  with 
relief  designs  representing  characters  from  Scripture  and 


JOSIAH  JONES. 


works  of  standard  authors.  Of  these,  a  head  of  Judas  Iscariot 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  best. 

For  a  still  finer  grade  of  work  a  body  was  perfected  which 
was  susceptible  of  the  most  delicate  treatment.  Like  the  cele¬ 
brated  “jasper”  ware  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  this  material  was 
an  exceedingly  fine-grained  porcelain  biscuit,  which  possessed 
the  property  of  absorbing  color  evenly  throughout  its  sub¬ 
stance,  and  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  finest  cameo  work. 
And  here  the  influence  of  the  “Prince  of  English  Potters”  com¬ 
menced  bearing  fruit  in  the  Green  Point  fabrications.  Having 
now  established  the  business  on  a  substantial  footing,  Mr.  Cart¬ 
lidge  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  art  wares  of  a 
higher  order  than  anything  that  had  ever  before  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  country.  At  his  suggestion,  and  through  his 
advice,  Mr.  Jones  commenced  modeling  some  pieces  with  mini¬ 
ature  relief  designs  in  the  style  of  Wedgwood’s  best  work. 
A  few  vases  of  Grecian  form  were  produced  with  white  re¬ 
liefs  on  a  turquoise-blue  ground.  Among  other  articles  a  grace- 
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ful  snuff  box  was  designed  with  draped  Grecian  figures  and 
classic  fretwork,  which  was  finished  in  the  same  delicate  col¬ 
oring.  Work  of  this  character,  which  was  not  approached  by 
contemporary  American  potters,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed 
in  this  country  since,  should  entitle  Mr.  Cartlidge  to  be  called 


Fox  Head  Drinking  Cup.  In  possession  of  Mrs  Annie  C  Tyndale 

the  Wedgwood  of  America,  and  his  worthy  coadjutor,  Mr. 
Jones,  was,  by  analogy,  his  Flaxman.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  this  class  of  work  was  carried,  but  sufficient  examples 
still  survive  to  attest  the  excellence  of  its  quality.  And,  doubt¬ 
less,  others  exist  which,  through  the  light  thrown  upon  them 
by  these  papers,  may  be  identified  hereafter.  In  addition  to 
these  cameo  pieces  in  two  or  more  colors,  medallions  in  low 
relief  were  produced  in  plain  white  biscuit  porcelain,  includ¬ 
ing  grotesque  and  ideal  heads  designed  for  mounting  in  arti¬ 
cles  of  jewelry,  such  as  shawl  pins,  brooches,  lockets  and 
buckles,  and  for  inserting  in  fine  cabinet  work. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  existence  of  an  art  of  such  merit 
in  their  very  midst  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  contem¬ 
porary  writers,  for  we  find  no  reference  to  these  products  save 
in  Messrs.  Silliman  and  Goodrich’s  “New  York  Exhibition  of 
1853,”  published  by  George  I’.  Putnam;  “Art  and  Industry  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,”  by  Horace  Greeley,  and,  in 
later  years,  “The  Ceramic  Art,”  by  Jennie  J.  Young,  in  all  of 
which,  however,  only  brief  mention  is  made  of  useful  wares, 
but  no  intimation  is  conveyed  of  any  work  of  artistic  value. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  claims  for  artistic  model¬ 
ing  which  we  have  recently  advanced  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones 
should  be  received  v,  itli  some  degree  of  incredulity  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomd  to  hear  of  him  as  a  mere  mould- 
maker  and  mechanical  designer,  and  copyist  of  plain  table 
utensils  and  hardware  fittings.  This  erroneous  impression 
must  be  dispelled,  and  Mr.  Jones  must  now  be  accorded  that 
credit  for  the  possession  of  creative  ability,  as  well  as  imi¬ 
tative  skill,  which  has  so  long  been  withheld  from  him.  It  is 
true  that  he  brought  to  this  country  a  supply  of  plaster  casts 
and  moulds  of  designs  which  had  long  been  used  in  England, 
as  did  all  of  the  early  modelers  who  came  to  this  country,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  many  examples  of  his  finer  work  which 
have  descended  to  us,  and  which  are  here  for  the  first  time 
illustrated,  the  most  skeptical  must  be  convinced  that  as  a 
designer  and  modeler  of  marked  originality  he  stood  high 
in  his  profession.  And  if  further  proof  of  his  creative 
ability  be  needed,  we  have  only  to  add  the  statements  of  his 
own  children,  who  still  survive  him,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Taylor,  importer  of  earthenware,  of  New  York  city,  who  for 
several  years  was  connected  with  the  Green  Point  works,  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  watch  Mr.  Jones  at  his  work,  in  all 
stages  of  development.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Cartlidge,  who,  as  a 
son  of  Mr.  Charles  Cartlidge,  was  employed  in  the  factory  for 


several  years,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  branch 
of  the  business,  corroborates  this  testimony,  and  while  his 
word  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  he  has  furnished  an  affidavit  for  my  use,  in  which  he 
asserts  that  Mr.  Jones  was  the  originator  of  the  designs  maim 
factured  by  Messrs.  Charles  Cartlidge  &  Co.;  that  he  (Mr. 
Cartlidge)  was  present  during  a  part  of  the  time  that  .Tosiah 
Jones  was  modeling  portrait  busts  of  prominent  men  (which 
will  be  described  in  the  next  paper);  that  he  viewed  tin*  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  work  from  day  to  day,  “and  that  said  busts  were 
the  original  work  of  said  Josiah  Jones,  and  were  not  from 
models  previously  made,  but  were  modeled  from  engravings.” 
His  recollection  of  these  facts  is  entirely  clear,  and  his  slate 
ments  are  most  positive. 

Mr.  Jones  continued  at  the  Green  Point  establishment  until 
it  closed,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  management  of  a  porce¬ 
lain  manufactory  at  Kaolin,  S.  G.,  where  lie  remained  a  short 
time.  He  then  settled  in  Trenton,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years,  and  died  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Manser, 
on  March  2,  1887,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  last  work  was 
the  production  of  three  pitchers  from  the  moulds  which  he  had 
brought  from  England,  of  the  famous  Barberini  or  Portland 
vase.  Two  of  these  were  colored  in  close  imitation  of  Wedg¬ 
wood's  great  masterpiece,  and  were  presented  to  his  sons,  Mr. 
Josiah  Jones,  of  Trenton,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  of  New 
Haven.  These  pitchers  are  still  in  possession  of  the  original 
recipients.  (To  be  concluded.) 


Mark  Twain  says:  “Behold  the  fool  saitli:  ‘Put  not  all 
thine  eggs  in  one  basket,’  which  is  but  a  manner  of  saying, 
•scatter  your  money  and  your  attention;’  but  the  wise  man 


Parian  Statuette  “Autumn.”  Owned  by  Mr  Herbert  Jones. 


saith:  ‘Put  all  thine  eggs  in  the  one  basket  and — watch  that 
basket.’  ” 

“Which  the  same”  applies  equally  to  newspapers.  Put  your 
ad.  in  the  best  paper,  and  then  watch  the  paper  and  the  ad. 
Have  a  system  of  checking  the  returns  received,  and  be  very 
sure  of  this  much:  If  the  ad.  doesn’t  pay,  the  fault  is  in  the 
ad.  or  the  goods  or  the  store — not  in  the  paper.— Ex. 
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Written  for  the  C LAY- WORKER. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.*— Eighth  Paper. 

BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 

THE  PREPARATION  OP'1  THE  CLAY. 

HE  GREAT  DIVERSITY  in  both  the  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  constitution  “of  clays  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  processes  of  their  preparation  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  The  single  object  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  preparation  of  the  clay  is  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  homogeneous,  fine-grained  and  plastic 
mass.  All  materials  and  processes  must  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  this  light.  In  the  finer  grades  of  clay  goods 
this  object  must  be,  and  in  practice  is,  very  thor¬ 
oughly  attained.  In  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick 
its  necessity  has  not  been  so  obvious,  and  it  is  therefore 
generally  only  approximately  accomplished.  To  the  manufac¬ 
turer  the  practical  question  rises,  why  should  we  incur  greater 
expense  when  the  paving  brick  made  at  a  less  expense  finds 
a  ready  market?  Improvements  in  any  material  keep  abreast 
only  with  the  demand  for  such  improvements,  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  methods  will  only  be  abandoned  when  their  abandonment 
becomes  a  necessity.  In  this  way  the  manufacturer  is  often 
his  own  worst  enemy,  and  brings  failure  on  himself  through 
ignorance  or  false  economy.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
product  of  manufacture  is  largely  dependent  on  the  degree  of 
thoroughness  with  which  the  clay  is  prepared,  and  much  of 
the  future  improvement  in  paving  brick  is  to  be  expected 
from  improved  methods  of  preparing  the  clay. 

To  attain  the  desired  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  clay,  unless  occurring  naturally  in  a  homogeneous 
and  plastic  condition,  must  be  thoroughly  and  completely 
crushed,  ground,  and  if  the  crushing  and  grinding  is  incom¬ 
plete,  it  must  be  thoroughly  freed  from  all  uncrushed  lumps. 
In  addition  to  this,  if  more  than  one  clay  is  used  they  must 
be  thoroughly  and  uniformly  mixed.  The  more  homogene¬ 
ous  and  plastic  a  clay  naturally  occurs  the  less  preparatory 
work  is  necessary  or  desirable,  and  the  less  the  consequent 
cost  of  its  preparation.  The  more  impure  and  the  harder  and 
less  plastic  the  clay  deposits  occur,  the  more  working  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  the  greater  the  labor  and  consequent  expense  of  the 
preparation  becomes.  The  effect  of  certain  uncrushed  impuri¬ 
ties  are  the  most  marked  in  the  results  obtained  from  poorly 
prepared  clays.  Iron  ores  are  very  common  impurities  in 
clays,  and  usually  occur  as  carbonate  or  sulphides.  Lime  con¬ 
cretions  and  pebbles,  which  are  usually  carbonate  of  lime,  are 
also  frequently  found  in  clay  deposits.  Both  commonly  occur 
in  the  form  of  nodules  or  concretions,  and  are  reduced  far  less 
easily  than  the  clay  they  accompany.  When  either  of  these 
remain  in  the  form  of  lumps  or  pebbles  in  the  prepared  ma¬ 
terial,  they  often  produce  defects  in  the  finished  brick  which 
are  fatal  to  its  success.  When  the  brick  is  burned  the  ores 
are  reduced,  the  iron  commonly  burning  out  and  forming  un¬ 
sightly  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  brick.  The  lime  is 
reduced  to  the  oxide,  and  slacks  when  moisture  reaches  it, 
forming  what  are  commonly  called  “poppers”  on  the  surface 
of  the  brick,  and  often  breaking  off  chips  or  even  fracturing 
the  brick.  By  proper  reduction  of  the  material  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  clay,  these  impurities  can  be  rendered  largely  in¬ 
active.  In  fact,  if  the  material  be  sufficiently  reduced,  they 
become  wholly  inoperative,  as  far  as  the  defects  named  are 
concerned. 

Very  few  clays  are  found  in  such  condition  that  they  can 
be  taken  from  the  clay  bank  directly  to  the  brick  machine, 
although  this  is  sometimes  done  in  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
mon  building  brick. 


♦Copyrighted,  1894,  by  Daniel  W.  Mead. 


—Weathering  Clays. — 

All  indurated  clays,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  clays,  are 
greatly  improved  by  weathering.  That  is,  by  being  loosely 
thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  rain  and  frost.  In  this 
way  the  clay  is  much  more  thoroughly  disintegrated  than  can 
readily  be  accomplished  by  mechanical  means  alone.  Na¬ 
ture’s  agents— rain  and  frost— find  their  way  into  the  internal 
structure  of  the  clay  and  tear  it  asunder  with  a  completeness 
not  yet  equaled  by  mechanical  means.  Weathering  requires 
the  mining  of  the  clay  at  least  a  winter  in  advance  of  its 
use.  It  must  be  piled  not  too  thickly,  so  as  to  be  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  the  desired  results 
are  greatly  assisted  by  turning  the  clay  over  at  least  once 
during  its  exposure.  While  this  is  both  a  desirable  and  feasi¬ 
ble  method  of  working  clays  where  only  small  quantities  are 
used,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  practicable  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick,  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  clay  which  is  used  and  the  considerable  extra  expense  in¬ 
volved.  Other  means  have  therefore  been  substituted,  even 


Parian  Statuette  “Winter.”  Owned  by  Herbert  Jones.  See  page  22G. 

with  the  risk  and  too  often  with  the  result  of  obtaining  a 
poorer  product. 

All  clays  are  the  results  of  the  weathering  of  the  original 
feldspathic  and  micaceous  rocks,  and  are  now  found  in  such 
conditions  as  subsequent  events  have  determined,  and  with 
such  compositions  as  the  relative  accompanying  impurities 
produce.  In  many  cases,  by  intense  pressure  and  other  phys¬ 
ical  causes  resulting  from  geological  evolution,  the  clays  have 
been  formed  into  shales  and  argillaceous  rocks,  and  have 
largely  or  entirely  lost  their  original  plastic  condition.  In 
other  cases  the  loss  'of  plasticity  is  only  apparent,  the  clay  oc¬ 
curring  in  a  stony  mass,  which  condition,  however,  may  be 
due  to  the  complete  drainage  of  the  bed.  In  such  cases  the 
plasticity  is  easily  regained  by  supplying  the  lost  moisture. 
This  object,  in  such  cases,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  properly 
working  the  clay,  but  such  clays  do  not  require  such  com- 
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plete  reduction  as  is  necessary  with  the  true  rock  clays. 

—Soaking  Clays.— 

Most  clays  which  would  be  improved  by  weathering  would 
be  also  greatly  improved  by  being  pulverized,  worked,  and 
then  allowed  to  lay  thoroughly  wet  for  a  period  of  twenty- 


Parian  Plaque  “Judas  Iscariot.”  Owned  by  Mrs.  Alice  C. 
Ferguson.  See  page  226. 


four  or  forty-eight  hours.  This  allows  the  water  to  permeate 
into  the  interior  structure  of  the  clay,  and  renders  it  more 
easily  reduced  and  more  easily  made  thoroughly  and  uniform¬ 
ly  plastic.  In  many  clays  this  would  undoubtedly  give  “value 
received”  in  the  quality  of  the  brick  for  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  involved,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  adoption  would,  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  more  obstinate  and  uneven  clays,  turn 
failure  into  success. 

Both  weathering  and  soaking,  however,  require  a  greater  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  original  outlay  for  the  manufacturing  plant,  on 
account  of  the  extra  space  required  for  these  processes.  They 
also  create  a  greater  expense  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Hand 
work  is  usually  much  more  expensive  than  machine  work,  and 
weathering  and  soaking  require  one  or  more  extra  handling, 
besides  the  extra  space  required.  Neither  process  will  wholly 
take  the  place  of  machine  work,  although  either  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  necessary  amount  of  such  work.  The  amount  thus 
saved,  however,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  extra  expense  in¬ 
volved  by  the  process.  These  processes  are  therefore  not  used 
at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  but  the  results 
attained  through  these  methods  are  accomplished  more  or  less 
perfectly  by  mechanical  processes. 

The  clays  ordinarily  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  are  the  semi-fire  clays  and  shales,  which  occur  in  de¬ 
posits  varying  from  an  extremely  hard  rock  structure  even  to  a 
plastic  condition.  The  last  state  is  not  common,  however,  and 
paving  clays  seldom  exist  in  this  condition  in  workable  quan¬ 
tities,  but  are  mostly  more  or  less  indurated,  and  exist  in  both 
massive  and  shaley  structure.  In  the  rock  clays  the  plastic 
feature  is  dormant  and  must  be  developed.  Where  the  softer 
clays  are  to  be  worked  they  may  be  run  through  rollers  to 
crush  the  lumps,  and  to  an  extent  concretions  and  stony  matter 
which  may  occur  in  the  deposit  may  be  at  the  same  time  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  clay  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  rolls.  If 
homogeneous,  the  clay  may  go  from  the  crusher  directly  to  the 
brick  machine,  all  hough  it  is  usually  desirable  to  run  it  first 
through  a  pug  mill  for  proper  mixing  and  tempering.  Such 
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simple  methods  are,  however,  as  a  rule  inapplicable  in  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

—The  Dry  Pan.— 

Most  paving  brick  clays  are  best  treated  by  the  dry  pan, 
which  is  usually  the  most  available  machine  for  the  rapid  re¬ 
duction  of  the  large  amounts  of  clay  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick. 

Clays  which  are  very  hard,  and  which  are  mined  in  large 
chunks,  should  be  crushed  to  smaller  sizes  by  an  ordinary  stone 
crusher  or  otherwise  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  dry  pan.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  clay  as  it  comes  from 
the  pit  is  ready  for  the  dry  pan.  The  more  thoroughly  dry  the 
clay  is  obtained  the  greater  the  output  of  the  machine,  and  the 
better  the  results  obtained.  With  wet  clay  the  screens  are  soon 
covered,  and  the  operation  of  the  machine  is  practically  stopped. 
This  fact  makes  it  desirable  that  dry  clay  only  be  furnished. 
When  a  steam  shovel  is  used  in  mining  the  clay,  this  object  is 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  as  the  clay  as  it  stands 
in  the  bank  is  not  easily  wet  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the 
dry  pan.  When,  however,  the  clay  is  mined  by  hand,  and  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  are  blasted  out  and  allowed  to  lay  for 
some  time  before  being  placed  under  cover,  a  considerable 
rainfall  will  practically  stop  the  factory,  unless  the  precaution 
is  taken  to  store  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  one  or  two 
days.  Even  in  such  cases  continuous  rainy  weather  is  apt  to 
produce  a  diminished  output. 

The  capacity  of  the  dry  pan  varies  very  greatly  with  the 
character  of  the  clay.  It  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  plastic 
clays,  and  the  results  obtained  from  it  increase  rapidly  with 
the  loss  of  the  plastic  condition  in  the  clay  which  is  to  be 
worked  by  its  means.  One  dry  pan  will  commonly  reduce  the 
clay  for  from  25,000  to  40,000  ordinary  brick,  and  where  the 
dry  pans  are  set  in  pairs,  as  they  cdmmonly  are  in  all  large 
paving  brick  factories,  and  the  clay  is  delivered  on  an  inclined 
chute  above  the  dry  pan,  two  dry  pans  can  be  tended  by 
one  man. 

The  screens  of  the  dry  pan  cannot  commonly  be  used  fine 
enough  so  but  that  much  material  will  pass  through  them 
which  is  too  coarse  to  be  incorporated  into  the  structure  of  the 
brick.  To  remove  this  coarser  material  the  clay  from  the  dry 
pan  is  elevated  and  dumped  onto  screens,  which  return  the 
coarser  material  to  the  dry  pan  and  pass  the  material  which  is 
sufficiently  reduced  to  the  next  step  in  the  preparatory  process. 


Small  Relief  Medallion,  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia 

See  page  226'. 

The  material  from  the  dry  pans  is,  however,  not  always 
screened  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick.  In  some  clays 
this  is  not  considered  necessary,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
screening,  in  many  cases,  would  add  to  the  quality  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  brick  is  still  an  open  one. 
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— The  Pug  Mill.— 

From  the  screen  the  ground  clay  usually  passes  to  a  pug 
mill.  The  purpose  of  the  pug  mill  is  to  develop  the  dormant 
plasticity.  The  preliminary  grinding  renders  this  development 
by  such  means  possible.  As  the  clay  passes  into  the  mill  it 
receives  the  addition  of  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to 
render  it  sufficiently  plastic  for  the  process  of  manufacture.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  pug  mill  to  thoroughly  mix  the  clay  and 
water,  bringing  each  minute  particle  of  clay  into  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  it.  The  water 
should  be  added  in  the  necessary  quantity  early  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  pugging,  so  as  to  give  all  the  time  possible  for  its  thor¬ 
ough  incorporation;  otherwise  the  tempering  will  be  uneven, 
and  poor  results  will  be  obtained. 

In  the  clays  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  reduce,  the  use 
of  hot  water  will  greatly  facilitate  tempering  and  materially 
add  to  the  quality  of  the  results  obtained;  for  in  clay,  as  with 
other  materials,  the  effect  of  water  increases  rapidly  with  its 
temperature. 

The  discharges  of  ground  clay  from  the  dry  pans  are  always 
uneven,  and  when  the  clay  passes  directly  through  the  screen 
to  the  pug  mill  the  amount  received  at  the  pug  mill  is  not 
uniform.  This  renders  the  tempering  much  more  difficult.  It. 
is  for  this  reason  desirable  to  interpose  an  intermediate  storage 
between  the  screen  and  the  pug  mill,  and  arrange  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  uniform  feed.  The  writer  has  attempted  this  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  has  never  been  entirely  successful.  The 
object  is,  however,  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Each  process  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  and  the 
manufacture  of  paving  brick  must  be  properly  and  thoroughly 
accomplished.  The  correct  conduct  of  all  is  essential  to  the 
best  results.  The  proper  tempering  of  the  clay  is,  however, 
second  to  no  other  process  in  importance,  and  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  and  uniformly  accomplished  if  the  best  results  are  de¬ 
sired. 

—The  Wet  Pan  — 

Besides  the  pug  mill,  the  wet  pan  is  also  available  for  tem¬ 
pering  the  clay  for  paving  brick.  In  many  cases  this  process 
would  unquestionably  give  the  best  result,  as  the  clay  is  not 
only  thoroughly  tempered  and  mixed,  but  wet-ground  as  well, 
and  the  work  of  the  dry  pan  is  thus  supplemented  under  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  conditions.  The  process  is.  however, 
more  expensive,  and  the  machinery  for  a  necessary  capacity  is 
much  more  costly  than  the  pug  mill.  One  pug  mill  will  com¬ 
monly  take  care  of  all  the  clay  which  can  be  well  prepared  by 
two  dry  pans,  while  at  least  two  and  sometimes  four  wet  pans 
would  be  required  to  do  the  same  work.  As  it  will  also  take 
one  man  to  attend  to  each  of  the  wet  pans,  while  the  pug  mill 
can  be  attended  to  by  but  one,  the  cost  of  attendance  is  also 
increased. 

For  these  reasons  the  question  of  quality  is  commonly  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  pug  mill  is  most  widely  used.  If,  however, 
the  preliminary  dry  grinding  is  carried  far  enough,  and  the  pug 
mill  is  rightly  constructed  to  do  its  work,  it  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  and  give  them  in  a  much  less  cumbersome,  less 
expensive  and  more  satisfactory  manner. 

When  clays  are  to  be  mixed,  the  mixing  can  be  most  thor¬ 
oughly  accomplished  by  introducing  the  required  quantities  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  dry  pan  and  letting  them  pass  through  all 
processes  together.  When,  however,  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
clays  may  be  introduced  into  the  pug  mill  or  wet  pan  together, 
and  if  the  tempering  is  properly  and  thoroughly  done,  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  usually  be  satisfactory.  Mixing  in  the  dry  pan  should, 
however,  always  be  accomplished,  if  possible,  where  mixing 
is  required. 

The  closest  attention  to  each  and  every  detail  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  clay  will  show  its  effect  plainly  on  the  finished 
brick.  While  economy  in  all  processes  of  manufacture  is  desir¬ 
able,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  true  economy  is  attained, 
and  that  cheapness  of  manufacture  is  not  secured  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  quality  of  the  output. 
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A  REMARKABLE  FIND  IN  VIRGINIA. 


ENERAL  AS  IS  THE  BELIEF  that  but 
one  book  exists  purporting  to  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  history  of  the  workers  in  clay  and 
Hint  who  possessed  this  continent  when 
the  tumuli  and  fortifications  were  erect¬ 
ed,  some  of  your  readers  might  think  1 
wanted  to  convert  them  if  I  mentioned 
it.  But  within  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  of  where  I 
write,  where  once  lived  the  “Mascoutins,”  there  is  a  settlement 
of  the  people  who  do  believe  in  it.  and  live  by  it— who  go  to  the 
little  meeting  house  of  their  faith  Sundays,  and  raise  cabbages 
just  like  their  neighbors  week  days,  I  allude  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  But  for  those  who  will  not  believe  this  history  of 
clay  and  metalworkers  I  have  found  another.  It  is  rarer  than 
the  first  mentioned  one,  however,  and  is  a  prefix  to  Marshall’s 
History  of  Kentucky,  published  in  1S24.  Its  author  was  the 
late  Prof.  C.  S.  Kaffinesque:  its  title,  “The  Ancient  Annals  of 
Kentucky.”  These  annals  trace  the  aboriginal  history  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  from  the  creation  up  to  date,  throughout  six  periods, 
giving  all  the  details  of  Peleg  and  Noah  floods,  the  log  book  of 
Noah,  and  the  origin  of  Him  who  made  the  first  Brandy,  the 
conquests  and  reconquests  of  the  country,  etc.  As  a  piece  of 
writing  it  is  certainly  “Raffinesque,”  and,  some  say.  deserves 
to  be  ranked  in  point  of  historical  authority  with  the  veritable 
Book  of  Mormon. 

I  have  also  an  unpublished  manuscript,  taken  down  from 
memory  as  it.  was  told  me  at  the  fire  near  Cedarburg,  many 
years  ago,  of  a  strange  belief  of  some  people  who  really  think 
that  at  the  time  of  the  flood  the  same  merciful  and  beneficent 
All  Father  who  since  then  has  scattered  them  into  every  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  prevents  to  this  day  their  permanent  settle¬ 
ment.  anywhere,  either  as  a  people  or  even  as  individuals,  saw 
fit  to  save  them  also — not  as  is  the  Israelite  and  Christian  be¬ 
lief,  in  Noah’s  ark,  but  in  a  yacht  of  their  own,  landing  not  at 
Ararat,  but  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

But  if  these  authorities  are  not  acceptable,  where  shall  we 
look  for  truth,  and  how  far  back  will  suit  you? 

In  one  county  of  Wisconsin — that  of  Crawford — over  one 
thousand  of  these  ancient  mounds  have  been  found.  On  them, 
in  some  cases,  trees  of  three  hundred  years  of  age  have  grown 
up.  In  Wisconsin  alone  in  the  United  States  the  mounds  take 
on  the  forms  of  animals,  birds  and  natural  objects,  notably 
those  near  Devil’s  Lake  (the  spirit  lake  of  the  Indians,  which 
has  no  known  outlet),  and  also  on  the  bank  of  the  river  near 
Prairie  du  Cliien.  One  other  noticeable  thing  about  them  is 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  earth  of  which  they  are  composed 
was  not  dug  up  from  the  side  of  them,  or  even  near  them.  The 
surface  of  the  surrounding  soil  generally  comes  up  to  the  base 
of  the  mound  on  a  smooth  level.  Where  the  mound  stands  on 
a  natural  elevation  the  entire  mass  of  clay  or  material,  whether 
or  no  burned  and  brought  there  in  brick  form,  is  certainly  of 
a  different  material!  the  logical  theory  being  tliat  this  was  the 
case,  viz.:  that  bricks  were  made  and  have  since  crumbled 
with  the  centuries;  otherwise  the  mound  would  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  of  the  soil  near  it,  which  is  never  the  case.  To  tell  us 
that  trees  have  grown  to  an  age  of  three  hundred  years  on 
these  mounds,  and  the  scientists  asking  us  to  believe  the  bones 
they  have  found  in  the  soil  in  them  are  the  bones  of  those  who 
built  the  mounds,  after  an  exposure  to  the  damp  earth  for  an 
equal  amount  of  time,  might  have  been  written  in  Raffinesque's 
“Ancient  Annals  of  Kentucky”  and  been  respected  accordingly. 
Would  not  this  peculiar  construction  prove  the  mounds  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  race  or  portion  of  a  race  possessed  of  some 
marked  idea?  That  they  are  found  in  one  special  section  of 
this  State  might  help  us,  if  we  could  find  out  that  any  one 
race  or  tribe  lived  here  at  the  time,  or  as  far  back  as  we  can 
gain  any  reliable  information.  This  we  can  find  in  the  “Rela¬ 
tions  des  Jesuites,”  “Journal  des  Jesuites,”  and  the  records  in 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  Paris  of  the  Ordre'S.  J. 
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The  Algonquin  race  covered  all  the  country  we  now  de¬ 
scribe  as  Canada,  with  the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States, 
the  other  great  people  being  the  Huron  Iroquois,  from  Lake 
Huron  to  Albemarle  Sound.  But  five  years  only  after  the 
founding  of  Quebec  the  French  recorded  the  fact  that  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  connecting  with  Lake  Huron  a  third  great 
family  of  tribes  existed,  differing  from  the  Algonquin  and 
Huron,  and  coming  from  the  distant  seacoast.  In  1639  the 
names  of  these  tribes  were  proven  up  and  known  actually. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  Indian  history.  The  Wild  West 
knows  its  antiquity  and  heraldry.  American  totems  are  older 
than  those  of  the  Crusades,  if  the  Eastern  girls  would  only  get 
the  idea  through  their  heads.  So,  sparing  you  and  them  much 
good  Jesuit  French,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1666  “Les  Re- 
nauds”  (Foxes),  the  only  Algonquin  tribe  the  French  ever  made 
war  on,  were  with  their  allies,  the  “Mascoutens”  and  Kicka- 
poos,  besieging  Detroit.  Later  a  mission  was  established 
among  the  Fox  nation  by  Pere  Allonez;  but  of  all  the  tribes  to 
whom  the  gospel  came  they  were  the  most  averse,  and  would 
have  none  of  it. 

Of  the  Hurons?  or,  as  the  French  said  on  first  seeing  them, 
“Quelles  Hures!”  These  are  neighbors,  but  not  the  nation. 
Yet  a  salmon  head  is  “Hure,”  as  well  as  “a  strange  headdress” 
or  “what  frights!”  Select  your  own  translation. 

So  we  must  wait  until  Marquette  and  Joliet,  passing  into 
the  Mississippi  on  the  17th  of  June,  1673,  having  ascended  the 
Fox  from  Green  Bay,  crossing  the  Portage,  descended  the 
Ouisconsin  to  the  Father  of  Waters;  resting  at  the  mission  of 
the  Miamis  at  Chicago,  alternately  attending  this  and  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Pottawottamies  on  the  St.  Joe.  Here,  doubtless,  the 
manuscript  was  prepared  which  was  published  so  modestly  in 
1687,  “Decouverte  de  quelques  Pays  et  Nation  de  l’Amerique 
Septentrionale.”  Strangely  enough,  in  the  original,  “Nation”  is 
written  in  the  singular.  Joliet  returned  first,  as  we  all  know, 
to  report  the  great  discovery  that  the  Mississippi  did  not  flow 
to  the  Pacific.  Pere  Marquette  died  alone  returning  to  Quebec, 
and  his  bones  are  in  Milwaukee  to-day.  But  en  route  they  had 
discovered  a  nation  which  had  come  from  the  Pacific! 

In  the  prairies  west  of  the  Lake  Michigan  dwelt  a  tribe  as 
late  as  the  latter  paxfi  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  whom  now 
nothing  is  known.  Y"et  on  the  early  maps  of  the  good  fathers 
they  have  not  failed  to  mark  their  existence;  that  they  found 
them  in  the  wilderness  and  brought  them  tidings  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  men,  even  unto  the  Mascoutins  or  “Nation  de 
Fen.”  The  solution,  pei'haps,  of  an  enigma! 

On  these  old  maps  the  Kickapoos  were  their  neighbors, 
and  a  friendly  tribe,  both  being  weak,  wandering,  and  living 
in  fear  of  their  mutual  enemies,  the  Sioxxx  and  Iroqxiois.  The 
Jesxxit  fathers  are  the  only  ones  who  record  them  existence. 
Hennepin,  who  threw  doubt  on  it,  was  a  Spaniard,  and  his  love 
of  country  could  never  pardon  the  coxmtly  Frenchman,  Siexir 
La  Salle.  Exit  the  records  of  the  French  government,  those  of 
the  Superiexxr  of  the  Ordre  de  Jesu  in  Quebec,  prove  the  fact 
of  their  existence  when  Pere  Marquette  was  in  Wisconsin. 
Courteous  was  the  “Nation  de  Fen”  to  the  Jesuit— an  Oriental 
coxxrtesy— and  the  French  gentleman  acknowledges  it.  “  I  saw 
you  had  no  one  to  keep  you  company,”  said  one  of  them, 
whose  calm  and  attentive  demeanor  led  the  good  Pretre  to 
hope  for  a  convert.  “I  saw  you  had  no  person  to  keep  you 
company  and  pray  with  you.  I  had  compassion  on  your  soli¬ 
tude.  I  therefore  remained  with  you.  As  others  now  wish  to 
render  you  the  same  service,  I  will  retire.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  you  teach  but  what  is  probably  true  enoxigh,  and  will  an¬ 
swer  for  those  beyond  the  other  sea  from  whence  you  came; 
but  do  you  not  see  we  inhabit  a  world  entirely  different  from 
yoxirs,  and  should  have  another  heaven,  and  by  conseqxxence 
another  road  to  reach  there?” 

In  digging  the  foundation  for  a  dwelling  in  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  site  of  the  first  church  erected  there,  a  splen¬ 
did  ostensorium  was  found,  with  this  inscription:  “Ce  soleil  a 
ete  donne  par  M.  Nicolas  Perrot  a  la  mission  de  St.  Fx-ancois 
Xavier,  en  la  Baye  des  Pxxants.”  Now,  who  were  these 


“Puants”?  The  Algonquin  hated  them,  treating  them  as 
“emigrants  from  the  Pacific.”  Their  approach  to  the  lakes  was 
i-esolutely  opposed,  most  especially  by  the  Illinois,  the  princi¬ 
pal  nation  of  the  Western  Algonquin  federation.  They  were 
considered  a  Dakota  tribe.  The  French  called  them  “Puants,” 
and  named  Green  Bay  after  them,  for  reasons  probably  ob¬ 
vious  at  the  time.  The  Algonquin  name,  however,  for  “salt 
water”  is  “fetid  water,”  and  as  the  tribe  came  from  there,  the 
lxiisundei’standing  arose.  Nicolett  calls  them  “Gens  de  Mer” 
and  “Gens  des  Eaux  de  Mer.”  The  ti'adition  of  the  Chippe- 
was  is  that  “in  early  times”  the  Mascoxxtins  were  the  original 
people  at  and  aroxind  Mackinac.  The  earliest  French  accounts 
repi'esent  this  “Fire  Nation”  as  the  dominant  tribe.  Their  po¬ 
sition  at  the  period  of  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  precisely  stated.  But  the  Jesuits  found  them 
on  the  Wolf  river.  Marquette  makes  their  town  nine  miles 
from  the  Wisconsin  at  the  Portage.  Hennepin  places  them, 
with  some  doxxbts,  near  Fox  river.  Menibre,  who  states  they 
lived  near  the  Melleoki,  or  Milwaxikee  of  to-day,  erred  only 
but  by  a  short  distance  for  those  days,  if  at  all.  That  they 
formed  a  wave  moving  to  the  south  and  east  is  noticeable  by 
their  being  later  on  the  Wabash  in  1763,  and  on  the  Ohio  river 
also.  Their  totems  were  the  wolf  and  stag. 

Here  we  have  an  actual  people  moving  eastward  from  the 


The  Acanthus  Fire  Urn. 

Pacific,  anti  whose  allies  and  descendants,  the  Foxes,  still  call 
themselves,  mixed  bloods  as  they  are,  “M’ashkooteaki,”  or  Fire- 
land!  Does  it  need  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  locate  the 
origin  of  the  Mound  Bxxilders?  Their  wandering  life  making 
out  of  the  necessities  of  fire  and  sxxnlight  first  an  object  of  rev¬ 
erence  and  then  worship;  if  not  a  portion  of  the  faith  within 
them,  still  kept  alive  through  all  their  wanderings,  misery  and 
final  unrecorded  disappearance.  That  they  possessed  certain 
objects  dear  and  sacred  to  them,  like  other  people,  we  may 
suppose;  also  that,  like  the  Catholic  ostensorium  found  at 
Green  Bay,  they  may  have  been  lost  and  found  again. 

When  the  barbarous  hordes  overran  his  capital,  and  the 
gi*eat  native  leader,  dying,  called  his  most  trusted  adherents 
round  him,  did  he  not  tell  them  to  extinguish  the  fires  on  the 
high  places,  but  to  keep  them  alive,  as  was  the  custom  of  their 
fathers,  until  they  should  be  again  relit  in  Analmac?  The  ves¬ 
sel  used  for  this  purpose  has  been  as  often  described  as  the 
fan  or  flabellum,  used  in  the  Greek  always,  and  in  the  Roman 
Church  sometimes,  when  the  Host  is  exposed,  to  keep  the  flies 
away  from  it. 

Through  the  coxu-tesy  of  Mr.  William  Townes,  of  Cusco- 
willa,  Va.,  formerly  the  President  of  the  Virginia  State  Press 
Association,  I  am  enabled  to  send  you  a  description  of  an  arti- 
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cle  which  has  been  in  his  possession  nearly  forty  years,  having 
been  given  to  him  in  185G  by  Col.  Mark  A.  Burnett,  to  whom 
it  was  given  many  years  previously  by  Col.  Christopher  C. 
Haskins,  who  found  it  in  the  grave  of  an  Indian  in  the  Roan¬ 
oke  bottoms,  Virginia.  It  has  had  various  origins  assigned  to 
it,  and  as  many  uses,  the  generally  received  one  being  that 
it  was  brought  to  this  continent  in  the  unwritten  past  by  the 
fire-worshipping  ancestors  of  the  Mound  Builders,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  some  powerful  chief  and  buried  with  him.  It 
has  been  called  a  human  flesh  pot,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  dismembered  portions  of  the  body  of 
the  worshipers,  such  as  fingers,  toes,  ears,  as  they  chose  to 
sacrifice  and  deposit  in  the  pot,  which,  when  breathed  on  by 
the  priesthood,  was  atonement  for  sin  according  to  their  dogma. 
Prof.  M.  K.  Arnn,  a  geologist  of  Roanoke,  Va:,  states,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Colonel  Townes,  that  there  is  fuller  description  of  it  in 
Stephens’s  “History  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Saints,”  a  book 
now  very  rare.  In  Utah  there  are  pronounced  views  on  it.  A 
Washington  professor,  a  past  master  in  ethnology,  suggests  it 


berg  county,  Virginia,  writes  rre:  “I  never  before  heard  or 
read  of  anything  like  this  vase,  and  tell  you  about  it  with  the 
idea  of  attracting  the  attention  of  European  ethnologists,  who 
may  throw  some  light  on  it.  Iam  no  ethnologist  or  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  vase  is  a  great  curi¬ 
osity.”  RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

WITH  THE  KNICKERBOCKERS. 


THE  WRITER  had  the  pleasure,  recently,  of  visiting  some 
of  the  brick  plants  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  At  the  Hall  & 
Sons  Fire  Brick  Works  I  found  a  very  nice  plant,  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  very  excellent  quality  of  fire  brick.  Most  of  the  clay 
used  is  shipped  by  canal  from  New  Jersey;  some,  however, 
comes  from  Pennsylvania— I  think  from  near  Pittsburg.  The 
works  are  equipped  with  large  clay  storage  sheds,  dry  floors, 
one  soft  mud  machine  with  the  necessary  grinding  machinery, 
and  three  small  up-draft  kilns.  I  found  that  the  company 


Bird’s-Eye  view  Brush  Bros.  ,  Brick  Works,  Buffalo  N.  Y. 


came  from  Phoenicia,  brought  here  by  the  ships  of  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre.  Its  acanthus  form  is  remindful  of  the  thistle 
leaf,  and  the  motto,  “No  one  wounds  me  with  impunity,” 
evoking  memories  of  that  last  Virginia  colony  who  went  to 
“Croatian”  and  left  no  mark  behind  them  but  this  “sending” 
from  an  Indian’s  grave.  The  vase  has  been  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  is  now  in  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  It  is  about  four 
inches  high  and  five  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  In  color 
it  looks  like  clarified  beeswax  darkened  by  age — a  sort  of  very 
dark  cream  color  would  describe  it.  It  is  curiously  wrought 
outside  by  hand,  and  the  inside  was  evidently  taken  out  by 
picking  it  with  some  sharp  tool,  for  its  marks  are  in  plain 
evidence,  and  at  the  bottom  inside,  the  round  plug  left  after 
digging  around  it  was  broken  out,  leaving  it  rough  for  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Colonel  Townes,  of  Cuscowilla,  Mechlen- 


was  manufacturing  large  quantities  of  stove  liners.  One  each 
of  the  various  patterns  are  kept  at  the  works,  so  that  every  set 
of  liners  are  fitted  carefully  and  accurately  before  being  shipped 
out.  The  materials  used  for  grog  are  first  molded  into  regular 
nine-inch  brick,  dried  and  set  in  the  bottom  of  the  kilns,  form¬ 
ing  the  arches  and  benches.  After  the  kiln  is  burned,  these 
brick,  which  the  men  call  “cement  brick,”  are  taken  back  to 
the  grinder,  ground  and  mixed  with  a  proper  proportion  of  raw 
clay.  From  this  mixture  a  high-grade  brick  is  made.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  clean  and  tidy  way  in  which  the 
works  are  kept  and  run. 

—At  the  Works  of  Brush  Brothers. — 

After  returning  to  the  city  I  telephoned  the  Brush  Brick 
Co.  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brush— the  frank, 
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genial,  talkative  W.  H.  Brush,  who  is  so  well  known  to  a 
large  number  of  the  craft,  and  whom  every  one  should  know 
if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  a  visit  at  Buffalo  and  learn,  as  I  did, 
that  Buffalo  is  far  from  being  a  mean  city,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  just  such  a  place  as  the  most  sanguine  would  select  for 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
As  I  have  intimated,  a  brickmaker  must  know  W.  H.  Brush  and 
his  jovial  little  brother,  at  their  mammoth  brick  works,  to 
know  Buffalo  from  a  brickmaker’s  standpoint.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  I  visited  the  works,  to  do  which  from  up-town  take 
the  Eagle  electric  car  in  front  of  the  Iroquois  Hotel  (which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  good  hotel  to  start  from,  and  the  sooner  you 
start  the  better,  unless  you  have  more  money  than  most  poor 
brickmakers  have),  go  to  the  end  of  the  Clinton-street  line, 
turn  to  yom*  left,  and  straight  ahead  until  you  reach  the  yard, 
which  is  only  a  short  walk  on  a  beautifully  paved  street  (alas! 
not  brick).  At  the  works  try  the  front  door  of  the  office;  it  is 
locked.  Go  round  to  the  side  door,  which  is  also  locked.  Ev¬ 
erybody  is  out  on  the  yard  hustling  things.  No  time  for  office 


of  the  line  shafting  and  extending  back  to  the  kilns.  The  up¬ 
draft  kilns  have  outside  furnace  attachments,  but  were  not  all 
of  the  same  design.  On  some  of  the  kilns  one  furnace  was 
made  to  supply  the  heat  for  three  arches,  while  on  others  but 
two,  and  still  others  one  furnace  was  built  to  each  arch.  The 
down-draft  kilns  were  of  the  usual  pattern,  built  oblong,  and 
were  doing  good  work.  In  these  they  burn  stock  and  common 
brick  as  well.  Beyond  the  kilns  from  the  main  yard  the  com¬ 
pany  has  a  second  steam  plant  equipped  with  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chinery  and  a  steam  dry  floor,  which  is  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  beneath  the  floor.  Each  section  has  a  set  of  flues  cov¬ 
ered  with  sheet  iron  and  furnished  with  separate  steam  fit¬ 
tings,  so  that  the  steam  can  be  turned  on  any  desired  section. 
Mr.  Brush  thought  this  a  very  good  way  to  dry,  but  prefers 
the  regular  tunnel  dryers. 

Most  of  the  brick  made  in  Buffalo  are  sold  from  one  office 
and  through  the  Brickmakers’  Association.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  firms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Association,  and 
which,  because  of  their  underselling  the  regular  price  fixed 


Brush  Bros.  Brickyard  Employes. 


loungers  or  soft-handed  clerks  here.  Like  the  Georgian  who 
announced  to  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago,  “We  are 
here  for  the  offices,”  so  every  one  at  the  Brush  Brick  Works 
is  there  to  make  brick.  ' 

Anxious  to  find  a  “Brush,”  and  through  him  knowledge,  I 
hastened  down  past  a  long  line  of  nine  up-draft  kilns,  then 
another  line  of  four  down-draft  kilns,  then  over  to  a  continuous 
kiln,  which,  after  surmounting  in  the  usual  way,  I  found  at 
the  top  James  Brush,  a  very  affable  young  man  well  up  in 
the  art  of  brickmaking.  At  this,  their  city  yard,  they  make 
entirely  common  brick,  with  perhaps  occasionally  a  few  stock 
brick.  The  company  has  another  yard  some  distance  in  the 
country,  where  they  make  dry  press  brick  of  an  excellent 
quality.  These  they  burn  in  down-draft  kilns.  At  the  city 
yards  they  have  seven  Martin  soft  mud  machines  attached  to 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  of  line  shafting,  with  an  extensive 
rack  and  pallet  system  for  drying  fronting  the  entire  length 


from  time  to  time  by  Association,  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a 
certain  uneasiness  among  some  of  the  members,  and  no  doubt 
in  the  end  will  tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  Association 
entirely  as  now  formed.  Doubtless,  when  this  comes  to  pass, 
if  it  does,  the  price  of  brick  will  go  down  still  below  the  now 
very  low  price. 

Mr.  Brush  asked  me  to  remember  him  to  all  the  “boys.” 
This  I  do  by  suggesting  that  he  has  two  buggies,  two  car¬ 
riages,  horses  to  match,  fine  drives,  willing  hands  and  a  Jersey 
cow— and,  above  all,  a  good  credit  at  the  corner  grocery.  1 
have  forgotten  his  telephone  number,  but  there  is  but  one 
W.  H.  Brush,  and  every  one  knows  him. 

—Scranton.— 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  yards  are  turning  out  about  the  usual 
quantity  of  brick.  It  will  be  remembered  that  late  last  sea¬ 
son  the  Scranton  Shale  Brick  Co.’s  plant  was  started.  This 
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company  at  first  experienced  considerable  trouble  in  making 
paving  brick  from  the  materials  at  their  works,  or  I  should 
rather  say  had  trouble  in  producing  a  brick  sufficiently  dura¬ 
ble  to  stand  the  water  test  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  shale  rock  was  not  ground  and 
screened  fine  enough,  and  that  by  adding  additional  grinding 
and  screening  capacity  they  could  produce  an  excellent  paver, 
such  as  fills  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious  city  en¬ 
gineer  or  city  councilman.  After  all,  is  it  not  a  funny  sight  to 
see  a  few  grocerymen,  dry  goods  men,  mixed  up  with  a  few 
saloon  keepers  and  the  like,  together  with  some  inexperienced 
civil  engineer,  on  one  side,  and  a  real,  practical  brickmaker  on 
the  other,  discussing  the  merits  of  a  street  paver?  Of  course, 
the  grocerymen  know  all  about  it,  and  what  they  do  not  know 
the  engineer’s  scientific  knowledge  soon  adds,  and  the  poor 
brickmaker  hangs  his  head  in  a  brown  study,  which  soon 
brings  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  other 
way  of  getting  at  it.  This  other  way,  no  doubt,  many  of  you, 
my  countrymen,  have  found  out.  At  any  rate,  we  have  often 
observed  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  brick  that-  wins.  Is  it? 

The  Scranton  Shale  Brick  Co.  will  soon  have  completed 
their  fifth  Eudaly  square  down-draft  kiln.  The  fuel  used  on 
these  kilns  at  Scranton  is  hard  coal  screenings  or  calum,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  of  tons  going  to  waste  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Scranton.  The  company  is  very  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  use  successfully  this  cheap  fuel.  Mr.  George  H.  Lan¬ 
caster,  the  manager  of  the  company,  has  been  ill  for  some 
time  past,  but  is  now  convalescent,  and  will  soon  again  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs. 
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Number  Five. 


—Terra  Cotta  Clays. — 

OMMON  BUILDING  BRICK  can  be  made 
of  almost  any  clay  that  will  harden  under 
the  action  of  fire  without  cracking,  provid¬ 
ing  it  is  free  from  stones,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  making  of  terra  cotta.  Terra  cot¬ 
ta,  being  made  hollow  and  larger  forms 
than  common  brick,  demands  a  material 
which  has  minimum  shrinkage  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  drying  and  burning.  Where  the  con¬ 
traction  is  too  great,  the  liability  to  crack 
in  drying  or  to  fire  check  in  burning  is  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  as  often  to  make  the  cost  exceed  the 
value  of  production.  For  this  reason  the  expert  manufacturer 
will  seek  for  such  clays  or  combinations  of  clays  as  will  con¬ 
tract  or  shrink  as  little  as  possible  in  reaching  the  condition 
of  hardness  and  texture  which  constitutes  good  terra  cotta. 

Terra  cotta  should  be  gritty  in  texture  and  slightly  porous. 
If  it  is  vitreous  it  will  also  be  brittle.  A  small  confined  piece 
may  sustain  a  great  weight,  but  a  large  exposed  portion  is 
liable  to  fracture  under  climatic  extremes  when  heavily 
weighted  in  part.  The  slightly  porous  quality  enables  it  to  ab¬ 
sorb  enough  water  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  set  so  as  to 
remain  where  the  mason  places  it.  If  vitreous,  instead  of 
porous,  it  is  liable  to  be  slipped  out  of  place  before  the  mortar 
has  sufficiently  set  of  itself  to  hold  it.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  use 


clays  that  will  shrink  only  one-eighth  in  bulk  during  the  con¬ 
version  from  plastic  clay  to  terra  cotta,  but  this  ratio  of 
shrinkage  must  always  be  accompanied  by  such  a  tenacity  or 
strength  as  will  serve  to  hold  all  its  particles  together  during 
the  process,  so  that  there  may  be  no  cracks  or  flaws  in  the 
final  product. 

Refractory  clay  is  also  used  for  making  terra  cotta  wares. 
It  must  stand  fire  so  well  that  the  articles  will  be  burned  hard 
without  softening  under  the  heat  or  in  any  way  losing  the 
regularity  of  then-  forms  or  the  accuracy  of  their  outlines.  If 
not  sufficiently  infusible,  objects  of  elaborate  workmanship 
will  lose  their  artistic  character  and  their  value. 


The  poorer  qualities  of  fire  clays  are  sent  out  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  enormous  quantities  to  terra  cotta  works  throughout 
the  Atlantic  States. 

In  the  production  of  one  ton  of  terra  cotta  ware  there  are 
required  to  be  used  nearly  seven  hundred  pounds  of  water,  or 
more  than  eighty  gallons.  About  seventy  gallons  of  this  sur¬ 
plus  water  will  have  to  be  evaporated  in  the  pi'ocess  of  dry¬ 
ing,  and  the  final  ten  gallons  will  pass  off  after  the  work  is 
placed  in  the  kiln,  in  a  form  known  as  watersmoke. 
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And  now,  having  considered  the  crude  clays  suited  to  the 
manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  we  will  uext  proceed  to  study  how 
to  reduce  the  shrinkage  by  mechanical  means,  in  order  to  place 
the  contraction,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  maker’s  control, 
for  upon  his  skill  in  this  detail  will  very  largely  depend  his 
success  in  the  production  of  sound,  straight  and  well-formed 
terra  cotta.  There  are  various  methods  of  doing  this,  such  as 
by  the  admixture  of  ashes,  refractory  sand,  crushed  and  ground 
shales,  or  of  crushed  and  ground  burned  clay,  with  the  crude 
or  natural  clay.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
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a  proportion  of  the  same  clay  burned  and  ground  to  powder, 
technically  known  as  grit.  Having  burned  and  ground  to  pow¬ 
der  a  portion  of  the  crude  clay,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  a 
mixture  of  such  proper  relative  proportions  as  to  make  a  work¬ 
able  body  or  stiff  mud.  The  exact  proportions  will  always  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
workman.  A  safe  and  reliable  rule  will  be  found  in  aiming  to 
make  a  mixture  which,  under  sufficient  burning,  will  contract 
only  one-sixteenth  in  bulk.  An  easy  method  of  finding  the  pro¬ 
portion  suited  to  the  crude  clay  is  to  measure  out  three  sep¬ 
arate  parcels  of  mixture,  as  follows. 

A.  Two  parts  crude  clay,  one  part  grit. 

B.  Three  parts  crude  clay,  one  part  grit. 

C.  Four  parts  crude  clay,  one  part  grit. 

Mix  each  parcel  separately,  adding  water  to  make  a  mud 
capable  of  being  pressed  into  a  mold.  It  is  important  to  knead 
thoroughly  and  have  all  three  samples  of  the  same  degree  of 
stiffness;  then  press  into  a  mold,  marking  each  kind  so  as  to 
know  them  after  being  burned.  Dry  slowly  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  temperature,  and  burn  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  kiln.  If  these  trials  are  made  carefully  they  will  indi¬ 
cate  clearly  what  is  the  correct  proportion  of 
clay  and  grit  to  be  used  in  order  to  produce 
good  terra  cotta.  In  judging  of  these  trials 
it  will  be  important  to  notice,  first,  the  form; 
second,  the  hardness;  third,  the  shrinkage; 
fourth,  the  color.  The  form  determines  the 
marketable  quality;  the  hardness  indicates 
the  durability  of  the  form;  the  shrinkage 
demonstrates  its  working  limits,  while  the 
color  is  capable  of  adjustment,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  of  least  consequence. 

When  the  exact  proportions  of  admix¬ 
ture,  known  as  body,  which  will  reproduce 
good  forms  in  a  semi-vitreous  material  of 
approximately  correct  size  and  of  reliable 
color  has  been  ascertained,  the  next  step 
to  consider  is  how  to  prepare  it  in  the  best 
manner  to  make  the  best  terra  cotta.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
washing  of  all  clays  for  terra  cotta  work 
where  the  area  of  the  plant  and  the  avail¬ 
able  capital  will  permit,  and,  indeed,  for 
high-class  work  it  should  always  be  done. 

For  ordinary  work  many  advantages  of  the 
washing  process  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  cylinder-crusher  and  stone  separator  for 
plastic  clays,  and  the  use  of  a  pulverizer  for  clays  that  are  of  a 
shaley  quality,  such  as  Indiana  clays  obtained  from  the  block 
coal  regions,  and  many  other  clays  that  are  mined  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  coal  fields.  R.  N.  BUELL. 
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high  and  low  temperatures  and  high  pressure,  we  increase  our 
knowledge  or  approach  to  the  ultimate.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  series  of  papers  several  gases  that  had  resisted  all 
previous  attempts  at  changing  their  condition  have  now  yield 
ed  to  improved  apparatus  and  skill,  and  most  of  you,  no  doubt, 
have  read  of  the  solidification  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  substance  under  consideration  is  one  which  affords  us 
three  conditions  within  a  comparatively  small  range  of  temper¬ 
ature  and  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  Between  31! 
degrees  F.  and  212  degrees  F.  it  is  in  the  liquid  state  and  called 
water;  below  32  degrees  it  assumes  the  solid  state,  and  is 
called  ice;  above  212  degrees  it  takes  the  gaseous,  or  rather 
the  vaporous  form,  and  is  called  steam.  In  all  these  forms  it 
retains  its  chemical  composition.  We  are  all  familiar  with  it 
in  the  forms  of  ice  and  water,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it 
as  steam,  except  for  the  misconception  concerning  the  white 
clouds  that  may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  exhaust  pipe  and  the 
escape  at  the  safety  valve.  This  has  and  continues  to  be 
called  steam,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  endeavors  of  Clay- 
Worker  writers  to  correct  the  notion.  I  must  claim  indulgence 
for  repeating  that  steam  is  invisible;  the  miscalled  white 


clouds  are  really  water  in  a  minute  state  of  division.  1  suppose 
it.  has  been  called  steam  from  time  immemorial,  and  to  re¬ 
christen  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  now,  and,  really,  that  is 
not  the  object  I  am  aiming  at,  but  to  uproot  the  idea  that 
steam  in  a  boiler  is  of  that  cloudy  nature. 

At  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  water  becomes  decom¬ 
posed  into  its  elements.  This  is  called  by  St.  Clair  Deville 
“dissociation,”  and  the  temperature  fixed  by  him  for  this  to 
occur  is  4500  degrees  F.  At  this  temperature  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  be  quite  harmless,  whereas  below 
that  point  they  would  combine  with  explosive  force  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  gases  present,  forming  so  much  water. 
This  is  just  what  has  occurred  at  some  period  of  the  earth’s 
existence;  at  any  rate,  we  can  only  account  for  the  existence 
of  water  on  such  a  basis. 

Water,  viewed  from  any  standpoint  or  in  any  of  its  forms, 
is  a  substance  to  till  the  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
Its  volume  in  the  aggregate  cannot  be  brought  near  or  any¬ 
thing  like  approached  by  the  human  mind,  and  the  bewildering 
vastness  of  its  elements  only  serve  to  show  how  inadequate 
the  mind  is  to  grasp  such  immensities.  If,  however,  we  make 
a  comparison  with  an  appreciable  quantity,  say  18  pounds  of 
water,  this  is  about  two  gallons  and  a  quarter,  or  a  small  buck¬ 
etful.  Now,  as  the  readers  of  “Chemistry  for  Clay  workers” 
are  by  this  time  fully  aware,  having  been  repeatedly  reminded 
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ATER.— This  common  and  well- 
known  substance  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  The  read¬ 
ers  of  these  articles  need  no  telling 
-that  it  is  not  an  elementary  substance; 
they  also  know  that  it  is  a  compound, 
composed  of  the  two  elements  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  represented  by  1120,  or  two  volumes  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  that  these  two  elements  are  gases 
as  known  to  us  under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  say  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  because,  as  I  have  shown  in  these  pa¬ 
pers,  high  pressure  or  low  temperature,  or  a  combination  of 
these,  will  change  gases  into  liquids,  and,  further,  into  solids. 
So  the  ultimate  form  of  any  element  or  substance  is  a  sealed 
book;  for,  with  increased  facilities  for  producing  excessively 
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of  it,  this  18  pounds  of  water  consists  of  2  pounds  of  hydrogen 
and  10  pounds  of  oxygen.  From  the  specific  gravity  of  these 
two  components  of  water  we  find  it  requires  about  180  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen  to  weigh  1  pound,  and,  of  course,  360  cubic 
feet  for  2  pounds.  Oxygen  is  sixteen  times  heavier;  therefore, 
will  require  only  about  11.2  cubic  feet  for  1  pound,  and  about 
180  cubic  feet  for  16  pounds,  or  a  total  of  540  cubic  feet  of  the 
two  gases.  The  two  gallons  and  a  quarter  of  water  occupies 
considerably  less  than  one-third  of  a  cubic  foot  of  space;  so 
the  gases  are  about  1,800  times  the  size  of  the  water  they 
make.  The  best  ocular  illustration  that  occurs  to  me  just  now 
is  to  look  at  one  brick  and  then  at  a  pile  of  1,800,  or,  to  be 
nearer  the  actual  bulk  of  each,  a  pile  of  eight  bricks  would 
represent  the  water,  while  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would  be 
represeuted  by  a  pile  of  14,400.  If  these  bricks  were  closely 
built  into  a  column  one  foot  square  it  would  reach  a  height 
of  533  feet,  allowing  twenty-seven  bricks  to  one  cubic  foot. 
Let  us  now,  by  a  play  of  the  imagination,  suppose  this  column 
to  be  gases  instead  of  brick,  and  in  a  very  strong  casing,  and 
we  can  easily  calculate  the  pressure  required  on  such  a  columu 


volume.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  a  tube,  say  12  inches 
long  and  about  1  ys  inches  diameter;  this  diameter  is  chosen 
because  it  is  so  very  nearly  in  area  to  one  square  inch,  and 
will  simplify  the  experiment.  This  cylinder  is  to  be  filled  with 
a  permanent  gas— any  of  them,  or  any  mixture  of  them— and  a 
balanced  piston  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  tube;  the  gas  is  then 
in  its  normal  condition,  with  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  15 
pounds  on  it;  if  we  now  put  a  weight  of  15  pounds  on  the 
piston  it  will  descend  6  inches  into  the  tube,  compressing  the 
gas  into  half  the  volume;  if  we  now  put  an  additional  30 
pounds  on  the  piston  it  will  descend  3  inches,  forcing  the  gas 
into  one-fourth  of  its  original  or  normal  volume,  as  seen  in  the 
sketch,  and  if  we  remove  the  weights  the  gas  will  return  to 
its  original  volume.  Further,  if  we  reduce  the  atmospheric 
pressure  the  gas  will  increase  its  volume  in  the  inverse  ratio; 
thus,  if  we  reduce  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  one-half,  the 
gas  would  require  a  tube  double  the  length,  or  2  feet  long;  if 
we  halve  the  atmospheric  pressure  again,  which  would  reduce 
it  to  3%  pounds  per  square  inch,  our  gas  tube  would  have  to 
be  made  4  feet  long;  and  so  we  might  go  on  halving  the  pres- 
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to  reduce  its  volume  to  its  equivalent  of  water,  which,  I  have 
shown,  would  be  less  than  four  inches  of  that  column’s  height. 
If  we  apply  the  law  of  Boyle  or  Mariotte — both  these  experi¬ 
menters  discovered  the  law  independently— which  is,  that  the 
relation  between  the  volume  which  a  gas  occupies  at  the  same 
temperature  is  inversely  as  the  pressure.  This  applies  to  all 
permanent  gases.  A  little  elucidation  here  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  Clay- Worker  readers.  This 
law,  then,  of  permanent  gases  is  that  if  we  double  the  pressure 
we  shall  reduce  the  volume  to  one-half;  if  we  double  this  pres¬ 
sure  again  the  volume  will  be  again  reduced  one-half,  or  to 
one-quarter  of  its  original  volume.  Example:  Atmospheric 
pressure  is  about  15  pounds  per  square  inch;  at  this  pressure 
gases  occupy  what  is  known  to  us  as  their  natural  bulk  or 
volume.  If  we  now  confine  the  gas  or  gases  and  put  on  an¬ 
other  15  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  the  gas  will  shrink 
up  to  half  its  natural  size.  Now,  bear  in  mind,  there  is  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  30  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  gas;  therefore,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  gas  to  one-half  again,  we  must  add  30  pounds  pressure 
to  the  30  pounds  already  on  the  gas,  making  the  total  pressure 
60  pounds,  and  the  volume  of  gas  one-fourth  of  its  original 


sure  and  doubling  the  volume  until  our  gas  tube  would  soon 
attain  impracticable  lengths.  This,  I  presume,  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  law  of  Boyle  or  Mariotte,  as  stated  above;  so  we 
will  now  proceed  to  reduce  that  imaginary  column  of  gas 
533  feet  high  mentioned  above,  and  compress  it  into  a  small 
block  12  inches  square  and  less  than  4  inches  high.  This,  you 
will  remember,  is  the  volume  of  water  such  a  colunfn  of  prop¬ 
erly  proportioned  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  would  make, 
and  we  find  that  over  121  tons  to  the  square  inch,  or  a  total 
pressure  on  the  column  of  more  than  17,478  tons,  is  the  amount 
needed  to  accomplish  this.  Of  course,  in  this  calculation  no  ac¬ 
count  of  temperature  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  but 
even  without  this  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  power  required  to  convert  the  gases  into  water  and  to 
maintain  it  in  that  state. 

To  the  casual  observer  water  appears  to  be  under  no  con¬ 
straint  so  far  as  its  composition  is  concerned.  It  lies  very 
placidly  and  innocent-looking  in  the  pond,  and  offers  little 
cohesive  resistance;  but  it  takes  an  enormous  force  to  break  up 
its  combination.  Every  pint  or  pound  of  water  is  held  in  its 
present  combination  by  a  power  that  would  raise  1,737  tons 
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one  foot  high.  To  convert  one  pint  or  pound  of  water  into 
steam  at  212  degrees  F.  from  freezing  point  (32  degrees  F.), 
you  must  use  a  power  equivalent  to  raising  a  weight  of  about 
C>\)y2  tons  one  foot  high.  Few  of  us  realize  that  in  boiling  a 
two-quart  kettle  of  water,  which  when  cold  was  at  GO  degrees 
F.,  we  must  get  out  of  the  fire  as  much  power  as  would 
raise  over  230  tons  one  foot  high.  We  lose  sight  of  force  being 
exerted  when  we  are  not  the  resisting  medium.  If  we  had  to 
“jack  up”  or  raise  230  tons  by  any  other  mechanical  aids  re¬ 
quiring  physical  force  as  the  prime  mover,  we  should  gain  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  force  or  power  necessary  for  such  a 
simple  operation  as  boiling  a  teakettle.  This  same  power  has 
to  be  exerted  in  the  dryer  and  the  kiln.  Fortunately  for  the 
clayworker,  water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures,  or  the  coal 
bill  would  be  much  increased.  Those  who  dry  their  wares  by 
sun  heat  use  the  power  all  the  same,  but  escape  paying  for 
it  directly. 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  WATER.— From  tests  and  anal¬ 
yses  made  on  different  portions  of  the  earth,  it  was  found  that 
water  was  the  same  all  over;  the  differences  found  were  only 
differences  in  contaminating  substances,  or  in  the  proportions 
present.  I  am  not  aware  of  pure  water  being  found,  except 
amongst  the  glaciers,  and  this  was  melted  ice  or  snow  that 
had  not  been  in  contact  with  mineral  matter,  nor  with  veg¬ 
etable  matter  either,  but  had  melted  on  the  glacier  and  had 
formed  a  cup  or  pocket  to  hold  itself. 

CLEARNESS  OF  WATER  NO  GUARANTEE  OF  ITS 
PURITY.—' The  clearness  or  transparency  of  water  only  in¬ 
forms  us  of  the  absence  of  suspended  matter.  Water  may  be 
perfectly  clear  and  still  hold  in  solution  considerable  foreign 
matter;  this  has  been  repeatedly  announced  in  previous  papers; 
so  has  hard  and  soft  waters.  Pure  water  is  soft,  of  the  same 
composition,  specific  gravity  and  general  characteristics  under 
the  same  circumstances  all  the  world  over.  Sea  water  is 
denser  than  spring,  river  and  rain  water,  holding  in  solution 
common  salt  and  a  small  percentage  of  other  salts,  etc.  Care¬ 
fully  distilled  sea  water  is  as  pure  as  any  other  distilled  water, 
and,  of  course,  is  reduced  to  the  same  specific  gravity. 

BOILING  POINTS  OF  WATER  AND  OTHER  LIQUIDS. 
—The  boiling  point  of  water  varies  only  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  will  be  considered  in  my  next. 

WILLIAM  WAPLINGTON. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

SETTING  AND  BURNING  BRICK. 


MY  IDEAS  OF  A  BRICK  KILN  run  in  the  same  channel 
as  Mr.  Crary's.  I  think  good  satisfactory  results  can  be 
had  by  the  old  up-draft  kiln.  Of  course,  there  are  fail¬ 
ures  made  in  burning  in  all  kinds  of  kilns,  but  this  is  mostly  due 
to  the  burner,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  to  the  setter. 

Some  burners  run  altogether  by  luck.  If  they  make  a  bad 
burn  they  attribute  it  to  bad  luck,  or  say  the  brick  were  set 
too  wet,  or  the  weather  and  fuel  were  bad.  If  not  these,  then 
he  had  “cold  spots.”  If  a  man  is  a  good  burner  he  will  not 
have  cold  spots.  I  never  burn  by  luck.  I  burn  by  a  system 
that  I  know  will  give  good  results.  If  the  brick  are  dry  and 
are  set  properly,  there  is  no  excuse  for  chokes  or  cold  spots.  If 
there  are  cold  spots  the  burner  ought  to  know  how  to  get  them 
out.  Mr.  Crary  says  put  fine  clay  on  the  settled  places  and 
force  the  heat  to  the  cold  spots.  This  is  a  good  way  to  make 
the  fire  work  where  you  want  it.  I  have  seen  this  done  where 
the  fire  worked  too  free,  but  I  mostly  control  my  fires  by  plat¬ 
ting.  I  put  on  one  course  of  platting  on  flat,  tight,  and  let  them 
run  the  way  the  top  course  of  the  kiln  runs.  When  I  start  to 
put  the  platting  on  I  break  joints  so  the  platting  will  be  half 
way  on  each  nine  inches.  Then  when  I  want  to  tighten  the 
platting  I  can  go  on  the  side  shed  with  a  rod  and  push  it 
tight  to  stop  a  draft,  or  loosen  it  where  the  fire  does  not  work 
free  enough. 

By  putting  it  on  in  this  way  it  will  slip  very  easy,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  it.  Before  setting  fire,  the  platting  should  be 


toned  up;  that  is,  start  with  the  first  course  and  turn  up  every 
other  brick  in  every  other  row.  If  this  is  done  it  will  let  the 
watersmoke  off  free  and  give  the  kilns  a  good  draft  while 
drying  off.  This  is  where  a  great  many  burners  choke  their 
kilns.  They  have  their  platting  on  tight,  and  this  holds  the 
watersmoke  down,  and  it  lays  in  the  top  of  the  kiln,  trying  to 
find  an  escape,  and  very  often  it  w>ll  dampen  the  brick  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  swell  or  become  so  soft  as  to  col¬ 
lect  the  soot  and  cause  a  choke.  The  platting  should  be  opened 
so  as  to  give  the  watersmoke  every  possible  means  of  escape. 
As  soon  as  the  kiln  is  dried  off,  before  it  becomes  too  hot,  the 
platting  should  be  turned  down  and  tightened.  A  great  many 
burners  neglect  the  top  of  the  kiln  too  much,  both  in  the  water¬ 
smoking  and  the  settling.  I  have  not  had  a  cold  spot  in  a  kiln 
in  five  years.  The  top  course  on  my  kilns  are  nearly  all  hard, 
and  the  outside  of  the  kilns  are  hard  almost  to  the  top. 

I  have  kiln  walls  built  half  the  height  of  kiln.  On  the 
sides  and  one  end  of  all  kilns  the  walls  run  to  the  top.  It  is 
better  to  have  an  opening  in  each  end  eight  or  ten  feet  wide, 
so  the  brick  can  be  hauled  out  one  end  and  wheeled  in  the 
other.  I  burn  one  cord  of  wood  to  a  thousand  brick,  and  get 
SO  per  cent,  hard  brick.  I  burn  in  five  to  six  days.  In  starting 
fires  the  watersmoke  should  be  vei*y  slow,  say  about  two  or 
three  small  sticks  of  wood  in  the  mouth  of  arch.  This  should 
not  be  increased  any  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  until  the  heads 
begin  to  warm  up  pretty  well.  Then  the  fires  should  com¬ 
mence  to  meet  by  working  the  hot  coals  and  burning  chunks 
in  a  few  feet  at  a  time  until  the  fires  meet.  The  heat  should 
then  be  increased  gradually,  just  enough  to  follow  the  water¬ 
smoke  up,  so  when  the  watersmoke  is  all  off  the  fire  will  be 
close  to  the  top  all  over,  and  it  will  be  close  to  the  settling 
heat.  Then  the  settling  heat  should  be  i-aised,  and  after  the 
kiln  comes  to  a  settling  heat  it  should  be  kept  up  until  the  kiln 
is  finished. 

Never  allow  it  to  come  to  a  melting  heat  on  one  firing  and 
cool  off  on  the  next.  Keep  it  as  near  the  one  heat  as  possible. 
When  the  watersmoke  is  all  off,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  fire  is 
up  well  to  the  top.  one  side  should  then  be  closed  up  and  kept 
closed  until  finished,  except  when  opened  to  put  in  back  fir¬ 
ings,  which  will  be  about  every  six  hours.  When  one  side  is 
settled  enough  the  other  side  should  be  closed  and  the  settled 
side  opened.  When  both  sides  or  heads  ai’e  settled  enough, 
the  cross-firing  should  have  brought  the  middle  down  enough 
while  the  heads  were  settling.  When  there  is  an  even  settle 
all  over,  then  the  kiln  is  ready  to  close  up,  but  don’t  be  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  iu  closing  up.  After  you  think  the  kiln  is  all 
hard  and  everybody  tired,  then  it  would  be  well  to  fire  it 
twelve  hours  longer,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  not  be 
too  hard.  Of  course,  there  is  no  use  in  wasting  fuel  when  you 
know  you  have  a  good  burn. 

When  closing  up  the  kiln  it  should  not  be  filled  full  of  wood, 
as  some  do,  and  then  closed  up,  for  the  draft  is  shut  off,  and 
there  is  no  air  to  admit  of  proper  combustion,  and  this  will 
color  the  brick  a  dark  color,  and  very  often  melt  the  arches. 
The  cooling  should  be  very  slow.  Generally  a  kiln  should 
stand  closed  as  long  as  it  takes  it  to  burn.  This  will  make  the 
brick  much  tougher,  and  they  are  not  so  apt  to  check. 

When  a  kiln  is  cool  and  the  casing  is  to  be  taken  down,  it  is 
well  to  have  the  daub  all  knocked  off  with  a  spade,  as  it  can 
be  handled  so  much  better  on  the  next  kiln.  It  should  be 
taken  off  one  kiln  and  put  right  on  another,  to  save  piling  it 
and  l-ehandling.  The  platting  should  be  taken  off  and  put  on 
a  green  kiln  also.  The  platting  should  be  good  salmon  brick, 
and  should  not  be  broken  up  in  changing  from  kiln  to  kiln. 

H.  L.  JACOBS. 


SUCCESS. 


The  ladder  that  thou  climb’st  has  rounds  of  toil  and  pain, 
Where  e’en  thy  bravest  efforts  must  sometimes  seem  in  vain; 
But  courage,  weary  toiler!  Look  up  and  onward  press; 

The  rounds  of  seeming  failure  may  lift  thee  to  success. 

—Beth  Day,  from  “Anemones  and  Clover.” 
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HE  DAY  WE  ARRIVED  at  Eben- 
ezer’s  office,  Pat  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  door,  and,  after  alighting,  we 
walked  in,  only  to  find  the  place 
empty  except  for  the  cat  which  was 
sleeping  on  the  desk  and  the  dog  that 
wasn’t  sleeping  on  the  floor.  The  cat 
did  not  move  when  we  entered,  but 
the  dog  got  up  and  we  got  out.  We 
only  speak  of  these  trivial  events  to 
show  the  different  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  cat,  a  dog  and  a 
man,  and  that  an  act  which  Avill  sometimes  leave  pussy  in  re¬ 
pose  will  cause  a  man  to  leave  without  posing.  Telling  Pat 
to  exercise  the  horse  in  a  way  to  suit  himself,  we  started  to 
exercise  ourselves  by  wandering  around  and  looking  for  Eben¬ 
ezer,  but  on  not  finding  him  about  the  yard  we  started  back  to 
the  office.  Just  as  we  reached  its  corner  we  thought  we  heard 
Ebenezer  inside,  and  therefore  happened  to  stop  in  time  to 
catch  this  song  from  him: 

“Two  brickmaking  mates  lived  into  a  State 
Way  down  by  tlier  side  of  ther  sea, 

If  one  wasn’t  small  the  other  wasn’t  great, 

While  both  were  as  mean  as  could  be. 

For  there  happened  a  day  when  from  over  ther  way 
Ther  first  played  ther  second  a  trick, 

Inviting  him  into  his  brickyard  so  gay, 

Then  helping  him  out  with  a  kick. 

Before  very  long,  as  you’ll  learn  in  this  song, 

Ther  second  ther  first  called  upon. 

And  who  soon  cleaned  him  out  with  a  fresh  water  spout 
From  er  seven-inch  hose  he'd  turned  on. 

Now,  in  the  long  run,  as  both  had  their  fun, 

In  peace,  perhaps,  they  will  dwell. 

And  some  day  together  at  the  end  of  ther  tether 
They  will  slide  down  life’s  hill  into  hel - lo!” 


Says  Ebenezer.  catching  sight  of  us,  “Come  right  in  an’  make 
yerself  at  hum.  Glad  ter  see  ye  here  on  a  brickyard  where  the 


only  new-fangled  notion  is  yerself,  and  the  only  old-fashioned 
troubles  existing  between  us  are  the  ones  gone  by.”  “Right 
you  are,  Eben,”  we  replied,  “and  we  will  bury  the  hatchet  be¬ 
fore  we  go  back,  under  the  biggest  pile  of  bats  in  your  yard. 


Before  we  get  so  interested  in  that  funeral,  however,  as  to  for-, 
get  everything  connected  with  the  past,  Ave  want  you  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity  and  tell  us  Avhat  on  earth  AAre  had  done  the  other 
day  which  seemed  to  have  brought  on  the  thunder-storm  in 
your  feelings,  and  which  resulted  in  driving  both  us  and  your¬ 
self  to  shelter.”  “Wahl,  neow,”  says  Eben,  “bein’  Ave’ve  sot  out 
ter  compromise  and  patch  up  the  darned  thing,  it’s  all  right, 


and  lowin’  yer  kin  answer  a  couple  of  questions,  Ave’ll  ask  yer 
if  yer  eArer  been  to  Sunday  school?”  “Yes,”  said  we,  “Eben, 
Ave  began  very  young,  and  while  our  mother  still  kept  us  from 
having  any  other  pants  than  Avhen  panting  after  its  good  teach¬ 
ings  and  girl  angels.”  “No  doubt— no  doubt,”  says  Eben,  “and 
likely  ther  gal  angels  left  yer  as  many  years  ago  as  yer  must 
have  forsaken  the  good  teachings  of  ther  Simday  school.  What 
Ave  Avant  now  to  knoAV,  hoAvsomever,  is  whether  they  teached 
yer  at  that  Sunday  school  to  tell  the  truth  or  ter  lie.”  “Why,” 
said  Ave,  “Eben,  to  lie,  of  course.  We  were  trained  from  a 
child  in  the  Avay  Ave  should  go,  and  as  everybody  knew  Ave  were 
going  to  be  a  brickmaker,  Ave  were  trained  to  be  like  other 
brickmakers,  so  that  by  and  by  we,  too,  with  the  rest  of  the 
fellows,  could  stand  and  sing: 

“I’m  going  to  be  a  brickmaker 
And  with  those  men  to  stand, 

A  daub  of  clay  upon  my  hat, 

A  brickbat  in  my  hand. 

There,  right  before  that  convention 
Of  brickmakers  in  the  sky, 

I’ll  rise  among  the  rest, o’  ’em 
And  tell  my  little  lie.” 

“Shouldn’t  Avonder— shouldn’t  wonder  a  bit,”  says  hffien,  “an’ 
now,  considerin’  yer  airly  trainin’  and  contineral  practice  in  the 
same  line,  I’m  ready  to  overlook  yer  lyin’  to  me  ther  other  day 
at  yer  works,  an’  explain  that,  not  knowin’  of  that  same  airly 
trainin’,  it  Avas  enough  to  make  anybody  mad.” 

“May  be,”  said  we,  “Ebenezer,  but  let  us  get  at  the  facts 
of  the  case  quick  and  know  what  we  were  lying  about.” 

“Why.  lyin’  about—”  says  Eben,  “lyin’  about  that  kiln  Ave 
were  in  bein’  a  down-draft,  and  takin’  us  fer  a  tenderfoot  that’s 
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been  fifty  years  homin’  brick.  Wasn’t  tber  fust  six  courses  in 
ther  bottom  of  that  ere  kiln  all  melted  to  nothin’?” 

“Yes,”  said  we,  “you  have  hit  it,  sure!” 

“And  wasn’t  the  next  ten  or  twelve  courses  a  good  deal 
lighter  colored?”  said  Eben. 

"Right  you  are  again,”  we  replied. 

“And  wasn’t  the  top  courses  jist  nothin’  but  salmon-colored. 


and  good  only  fer  foundations  and  chimney  tops  outside  the 
city  limits,  where  the  buildin’  laws  can’t  make  yer  use  ’em 
hard?” 

“Yes,”  said  we,  “Ebenezer,  as  to  their  being  a  salmon  color, 
it’s  as  true  as  our  early  training  will  be  of  any  value  in  stand¬ 
ing  up  for  the  truth;  but  this  is  another  of  those  cases  in  which 
a  little  of  either  knowledge  or  truth  often  proves  a  dangerous 
thing  for  the  parties  fooling  with  it.  How  many  a  nineteenth 
century  wise  man,  with  a  little  inheritance  of  cash  or  clay,  has 
called  together  some  of  his  neighbors,  like  the  ancient  man  we 
read  about,  and  said,  ‘Go  to,  now;  let  us  make  brick  and  burn 
them  thoroughly,’  and  almost  before  even  their  tower  of  wealth 
had  been  raised  above  its  superstructure,  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  their  finances,  if  not  a  ‘confusion  of  tongues,’  and  an 
unfinished  Tower  of  Babel  in  the  brick  business.  We  are  con¬ 
strained  right  here,  Ebenezer,  to  moralize  a  little  and  ask, 
•Why  is  this  thusly?’  In  many  of  the  other  important  adven- 
tm-es  of  life  they,  like  ‘hopes  crushed  to  earth,  rise  again;’  but 
who  ever  heard  again  of  the  jingling  dollars  of  a  busted  brick- 
maker?  No,  Ebenezer;  when  once  those  dollars  have  been 
buried  in  the  brickyard  country  and  marked  with  a  headstone 
of  bats,  they  will  lie  there  until  dollars  and  bricks,  like  you  and 
me,  are  known  no  more  forever.  Many  a  poor  brickmaker,  like 
other  mortals,  has,  when  too  late,  found  that— 

“  ‘Of  all  things  spoken  by  word  or  pen, 

The  saddest  is  these:  It  might  have  been,” 

And  had  they  been  able  in  the  first  place  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  notion  that  their  trifling  knowledge  of  the  business  would 
carry  them  to  success,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  seen  their 
danger,  and  before  too  late  secured  some  one  who  had  been 
taught  in  the  school  of  experience  to  pilot  them  safely  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks  and  shoals  which  lie  hidden  in  the  turbulent 
waters  over  which  every  brickmaker  must  sail  his  craft.  Suc¬ 
cessful  brickmakers,  like  hens’  teeth,  are  scarce,  and  perhaps, 
too,  like  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Topsy,  they  were  not  born, 
but  “jist  growed.” 

"All  very  good,”  says  Eben;  “all  very  good;  but  jist  fer  a 
minute  come  down  from  sailin’  in  those  highfalutin’  sentiments 
and  tell  us  what  little  knowledge  it  was  that  you  wanted  to 
wash  out  of  us  with  that  ere  hose  ther  other  day,  or  how  the 
havin’  had  a  little  more  of  it  would  have  left  us  dry.” 

“All  right,  Ebenezer,”  said  we;  “when  you  ‘were  thirsty  we 
gave  you  drink,’  and  now,  if  you’re  hungering  after  knowledge, 
we  will  fill  your  belly  with  the  best  husks  that  can  be  stripped 


from  a  brickmaker.  It  is  not  ‘what  a  man  hath  not,  but  which 
he  hath,’  of  which  he  is  required  to  give,  and  that  day  you  were 
over  to  our  place  we  had  no  information,  but  plenty  of  water, 
and  gave  it  freely.  To-day  we  are  overflowing  with  wisdom, 
and  therefore  will  let  some  of  its  drooping  fall  upon  you.  As 
the  blind  cannot  see  the  cup  of  wisdom  when  offered  to  them, 
let  us  open  your  eyes  and  let  in  just  a  little  light  on  that  down- 
draft  kiln  subject  by  telling  you  that  the  salmon-colored  brick 
you  saw  on  the  top  of  that  kiln  was  one  only  in  color,  and 
made  so  on  purpose,  and  in  hardness  was  like  flint.  The  middle 
courses,  which  were  of  a  golden  brown,  you  should  have  no¬ 
ticed,  were  set  ornamental  fashion,  and  were  colored  as  de¬ 
sired  by  using  a  flash  coal.  All  the  brick  above  the  six  bottom 
courses  were  made  of  buff-colored  burning  clays,  and  as  they 
are  somewhat  of  a  fire  clay  nature,  they  stand  more  heat  than 
our  clay  and  yours,  and - ” 

“Yes,”  said  Ebenezer,  “I’ve  got  it  all  right  now  why  the 
darned  thing  fooled  me,  and  as  your  back  supply  of  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  runnin’  low,  jist  turn  the  stop  cock  on  her  and  let 
us  leave  Grip,  the  clerk,  in  charge  of  ther  office  and  go  an’  see 
a  kiln  of  brick  the  boys  are  openin’  up.” 

We  soon  found,  on  passing  through  Ebenezer’s  brickyard 
that  it  was  laid  out  on  the  continuous  plan,  and  that  with  some 
modifications  its  original  lines  of  character  were  still  being  ex¬ 
tended  and  built  upon.  Especially  was  this  the  case  as  regards 
the  machinery  department,  for  starting  in  either  direction  from 
the  engine  room  was  the  main  shaft,  and  which  shaft  was 
held  in  position  by  hard  pine  boxes  being  bolted  to  single  poles 
set  in  the  ground.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  fifty  years  is  quite  a 
length  of  time  in  which  to  make  brick  on  one  yard,  and  long 
enough  in  which  to  build  up  and  pull  down  many  a  building 
and  kiln.  Ebenezer  is  one  of  that  turn  of  mind,  however,  who 
while  sometimes  building  up,  was  never  known  to  pull  down 
anything;  in  fact,  one  who  would  rather  move  than  remove, 
and  hence,  when  one  machine  became  so  broken  or  worn  out 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  brick  with  it,  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  hold  any  funeral  services  over 
it  or  remove  it  to  the  brickyard  cemetery,  and  therefore  he  left 
it  stand  where  it  was,  with  few  prayers  and  many  curses,  and, 
just  attaching  a  couple  more  lengths  of  shafting  to  the  end  of 


the  line,  he  was  soon  ready  with  his  new  machinery  under  a 
new  slab  roof,  to  begin  to  operate  his  newly  extended  business. 
(The  length  of  these  lines,  also,  extended  later.) 


OLD,  BUT  GOOD. 


One  of  the  features  of  a  poultry  exhibit  at  Toledo,  O..  re¬ 
cently,  was  a  pair  of  “American  red  bats.”  At  least,  that  was 
the  label  on  the  box,  with  an  added  warning,  “Don’t  lift  the 
cover.”  Of  course,  everybody  did  lift  the  cover,  only  to  see  a 
pair  of  common  red  bricks  resting  cosily  on  a  nest  of  hay. 
One  old  farmer  didn’t  see  the  joke,  and  poked  those  bricks 
around  half  an  hour  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  find  a  pair  of  live 
bats  with  wings  of  crimson  hue.  This  is  an  old  joke.  We  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  worked  successfully  by  jovial  W.  .1. 
Woolley,  who  is  always  in  for  a  lark — or  bat,  either  at  tin* 
Cincinnati  exposition  during  the  first  Convention  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  as  will  probably  be  remembered  by  all  who  attended 
that  memorable  meeting. 
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Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

METHODS  OF  GENERATING  HEAT. 


BY  R.  B.  MORRISON. 


N  MY  LAST  ARTICLE  were  mentioned 
three  kinds  of  furnaces  or  tire  boxes  for 
generating  heat— the  rectangular  furnace, 
with  level  grates;  the  fire  box,  with  slop¬ 
ing  grates,  and  the  double  arch  fire  box, 
without  grates.  Either  of  these  can  be 
applied  equally  well  to  an  up-draft  or 
down-draft  kiln.  I  believe  it  is  a  well- 
.Uablished  fact  that  the  best  results  obtain  from 
keeping  a  thin  bed  of  coals  on  grates  of  furnace, 
and  of  uniform  depth — this  to  allow  air  from  be¬ 
low  to  pass  through  freely  and  uniformly.  With 
sloping  grates,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or 
steeper,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  thin  bed  of 
coals.  They  will  be  perhaps  twelve  inches  or 
more  at  lowest  end  of  grates,  and  much  thinner  at  top  end.  If 
a  thin  bed  of  coals  is  more  economical  than  a  thick  one,  then 
the  sloping  grates  are  not  best.  With  level  grates,  three  feet 
long,  in  a  furnace  three  feet  wide  and  five  feet  long,  upon 
these  can  be  kept  a  thin,  level  fire,  so  that  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  constant  and  well  distributed.  One  furnace  of  this 
kind  answers  for  two  or  three  of  the  other  kinds  mentioned. 
If  one  furnace  can  supply  volume  of  heat  required,  is  it  not 
better  to  do  the  work  with  one  than  with  two  or  three?  The 
furnace  is  much  easier  to  keep  in  order  while  firing;  the  sur¬ 
face  being  greater,  it  requires  less  labor  to  break  the  clinker 
and  remove  it.  A  :_olid  clinker  in  a  narrow  fireplace  is  hard 
to  remove.  The  fire  box  with  an  opening  above,  and  below, 
without  grates,  is  open  to  the  same  objections  as  one  with 
sloping  grates,  and  to  some  further  objections.  The  writer  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  my  previous  article  said  air  was  allowed  to  enter 
from  below.  This  is  done  by  making  an  opening  through  the 
cinder  that  supports  the  fire.  In  this  way  the  air  enters  at 
one  place,  instead  of  all  over  the  surface,  as  it  should.  Unless 
these  fireplaces  have  doors,  ihe  quantity  of  air  above  the  fire 
is  uncertain;  sometimes  too  much,  and  again  too  little,  enters 
here.  A  furnace  having  fire  door  by  which  the  supply  of  air 
admitted  is  regulated. 

Again,  space  is  necessary  for  complete  combustion.  This 
should  be  in  the  generating  furnace  and  above  the  burning 
fuel.  Experience  and  observation  have  taught  me  this,  and  in 
this  1  am  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  science;  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  quote  from  eminent  authority.  William 
Waplington,  in  June  number  of  the  Clay-Worker  (“Chemistry 
for  Clay  workers,  No.  35”),  says:  “The  chemistry  of  burning 
calls  for  plenty  of  air — not  an  excess,  mind  you.  Draw  the 
lino  at  sufficient,  and  endeavor  to  find  out  what  is  sufficient. 
Chemistry  also  calls  for  a  combustion  chamber  of  ample  ca¬ 
pacity,  especially  where  soft  coal  is  burned.  Flame  needs 
plenty  of  room  to  thoroughly  develop  itself.”  I  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Waplington  cn  these  propositions.  A  heat-generating 
furnace  should  have  not  less  than  two  feet  of  space  above  the 
fire  or  bed  of  coals,  and  this  should  extend  two  to  four  feet  to 
the  rear  of  grates.  This  allows  flame  both  space  and  time  to 
thoroughly  develop  itself,  and  this  it  should  do  in  the  gener¬ 
ating  furnace,  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  anything  that 
lowers  temperature.  Heat  should  be  pure  as  possible  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ware  to  be  burned.  Combustion 
ought  not  to  take  place  among  the  ware  to  be  burned.  Pure 
heat  gives  uniform  color  to  the  ware. 

The  larger  furnace  not  only  saves  fuel,  but  labor  also. 
Where  a  kiln  has  twenty-four  fire  holes  of  the  small  kind,  it 
has  but  eight  furnaces.  A  man  can  fire  a  furnace  in  the  same 
time  lie  can  lire  a  small  fire  box.  With  furnace  and  combus¬ 
tion  chambers  the  ware  is  thoroughly  protected  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature;  hence  I  believe  the  furnaces  are  pref¬ 


erable  as  a  heat-generator  to  either  of  the  other  methods  men¬ 
tioned. 

I  believe  down-draft  kilns  are  best  for  some  purposes,  and 
for  others  up-draft  kilns  are  preferable.  For  burning  sewer 
pipe,  fire  brick  and  vitrified  brick,  down-draft  kilns  are  best; 
for  burning  common  building  brick,  good  up-draft  kilns  are 
best  and  most  economical  from  many  standpoints.  The  first 
point  to  consider  in  a  kiln  is  its  first  cost;  next,  durability.  If 
a  kiln  save  its  owner  a  nice  sum  on  each  thousand  bricks 
burned  in  it,  and  yet  perish  before  the  saving  amounts  to  first 
cost  of  kiln,  he  loses  money.  Suppose  by  building  a  kiln  the 
manufacturer  saves  by  so  doing  fifty  cents  per  thousand.  The 
kiln  costs  $5,000  to  build.  He  must  burn  ten  million  brick  in 
it  to  get  his  investment  out  of  it.  He  then  begins  to  get  his 
profits.  So  that  first  cost  and  durability  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Then  the  quality  of  the  ware  turned  out — uniform  hard¬ 
ness  and  color,  with  least  percentage  of  loss;  cost  per  thousand 
for  fuel  and  labor  of  burning;  facilities  for  rapidly  and  con¬ 
veniently  filling  and  discharging;  time  required  to  burn  and 
cool  the  ware;  whether  it  is  simple  and  readily  managed,  or 
complicated,  necessitating  the  presence  of  an  expert  contin¬ 
ually  while  burning.  If  you  are  manufacturing  bricks  that 
sell  for  a  price  that  leaves  a  large  profit,  you  can  afford  to 
build  an  expensive  kiln;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  making 
building  brick,  and  selling  your  finished  product  at  $2  per  ton 
or  even  less,  you  cannot  afford  to  invest  $5,000  in  a  kiln  that 
holds  only  two  hundred  thousand  brick.  Hence  1  hold  that  a 
brickmaker  must  build  kilns  to  suit  his  product.  For  these 
reasons  I  claim  that  a  writer  who  advocates  up-draft  or  down- 
draft  under  all  conditions  and  circumstances  takes,  to  say  the 
least,  a  rather  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  I  believe  that 
bricks  can  be  subjected  to  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  with  less 
danger  of  warping  or  sagging  out  of  shape,  in  a  down-draft 
than  they  can  in  an  up-draft  kiln— simply  that  the  bricks  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  greatest  heat  have  least  weight  and  strain  to 
bear.  While  in  watersmoking  the  reverse  is  true.  As  to  sav¬ 
ing  of  fuel,  1  believe  advocates  of  down-draft  do  not  claim  any 
advantage  over  up-draft.  While  the  writer’s  personal  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  confined  to  round  down-draft  of  twenty-six  feet, 
inside  diameter,  I  find,  when  compared  with  up-draft  kilns  of 
large  capacity,  the  cost  per  thousand  for  fuel  is  much  greater, 
and  requires  twice  the  time  to  cool  so  that  the  bricks  can  be 
handled,  and  setters  have  to  endure  great  heat  in  filling  a  cov¬ 
ered  kiln  which  still  retains  heat  in  the  floor. 

Upon  carefully  looking  into  details,  we  find  there  are  many 
things  to  consider  besides  the  mere  question  of  letting  heat  go 
up  or  compelling  it  to  go  down. 


A  HOriE=nADE  PALLET. 


'Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a  brick  pallet  that  I  have 
been  using  for  three  or  four  years  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  I  like  it  very  much,  as  it  is  both  cheap  and  very 
serviceable.  It  is  made  of  lath— Norway  pine  is  best,  as  it  is 
stiller.  I  put  a  lath  both  above  and  below  the  cross  piece, 


which  forms  a  truss.  If  two  nails  are  put  in  the  end  of  each 
lath  they  will  not  warp  or  twist,  and  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  “grief.”  One  good  feature  of  this  pallet  is  that  it  is  always 
right  side  up.  Wishing  long  life  and  great  prosperity  to  the 
Clay-Worker,  which  is  always  a  very  welcome  visitor,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  H.  C.  DUNN. 

Erie,  Pa. 
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A  TIDY  TEHPERED  CLAY  BRICK  PLANT. 

THE  HARROWGATE  LANE  yard  of  Siner  Brothers  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  compact  brickyards  1  have 
seen,  and  is  well  taken  care  of  by  Charles  B.  Siner 
and  his  son,  who  are  certainly  a  credit  to  the  clayworking 
fraternity.  They  are  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  without  being 
stuck  up;  yet  they  have  none  of  the  coarse  brusqueness— well- 
intended,  without  doubt— of  the  old  brickmaker.  On  nearing 
the  yard  conservatism  strikes  you  forcibly  in  the  shape  of  a 
high  board  fence  all  around  the  works,  but  five  minutes’  talk 
with  Mr.  Siner  dispels  that  idea  completely,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  he  wishes  to  conceal.  This  formidable  fence  encloses  an 
area  of  240  feet  square.  Within  this  small  square  you  find  a 
Martin  soft  mud  machine,  31,000  capacity,  a  Sharer  hot-floor 
dryer,  00,000  capacity  in  forty-eight  hours,  a  supplemental 


that  no  fireman  works  more  than  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch, 
doing  away  with  the  thirty-six-hour  spells.  Coaling  the  top 
four  courses  is  resorted  to  in  this  yard,  as  well  as  the  lower 
one.  Mr.  Siner  has  an  abiding  faith  in  it;  and,  by  the  by, 
how  the  Clay- Worker  spreads  news!  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  July  Clay-Worker  was  received  Messrs.  Siner  got  a  letter 
from  a  brick  firm  in  Richmond,  Va.,  asking  for  full  information 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Siner  can  give  it  them.  In  this  small 
space  is  stowed  coal,  coke,  stock  brick,  etc.;  still  nothing  ap 
peared  crowded  or  cramped.  If  the  Siners  spoil  many  brick 
they  quickly  get  them  out- of  sight,  for  I  could  not  have  gath 
ered  up  a  barrowful  in  the  whole  yard,  and  I  saw  none  at  the 
dirt  dump,  either.  They  make  a  good  brick,  and  when  Siners 
cannot  sell,  nobody  else  need  try,  so  one  of  the  West  Philadel 
phia  brickmakers  informed  me.  A  general  view  of  the  works 
would  have  been  a  high  board  fence,  with  the  crowns  of  kilns 
and  sheds,  relieved  by  the  smokestacks  of  boiler  and  dryer 
all  black,  no  contrast.  There  was  nothing  inside,  Mr.  Siner 
said,  worth  photographing,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  and 
argument  could  induce  him  to  contribute  his  portrait  to  the 
Clay-Worker’s  picture  gallery— not  that  he  is  bad  looking  (far 
from  it),  but  his  modesty  strongly  forbids  him. 

— A  Half  Hour  with  Deacon  Flood  &  Son. — 

About  two  squares  west  and  one  north  of  Siners’  lower  yard, 
on  old  Front  street  (there  is  not  a  vestige  of  street  to  be  seen, 
neither  old  nor  new;  I  could  not  resist  the  impression  of  being 
“abroad  in  the  meadows  to  see  the  young  lambs,”  etc.)  is 
located  the  yard  of  Flood  Brothers.  Thomas  H.  Flood  is  the 
presiding  genius  of  this  yard,  and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  his 
son,  E.  T.  Flood.  Mr.  Flood,  senior,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  who  occasionally  makes  things  lively  at  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  Conventions,  and  at  the  last  one  pathetically  related  his 
experience  of  drying  and  dryers.  Mr.  Flood  has  only  run  this 
yard  a  few  years,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  an  old 
yard  when  he  bought  it,  run  with  the  rack  and  pallet  system 


FLOOD  BROS.  BRICK  WORKS,  PHILADELPHIA. 


dryer  40  feet  by  100,  rack  and  pallet  system,  capacity  14,000. 
This  is  a  get-up  of  Mr.  Siner’s  oavu,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  four  or  five  lines  of  pipe  on  the  floor  under  each  rack, 
through  which  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  is  forced, 
and  thus  used  for  drying.  This  supplemental  dryer  is  used 
for  pressed  brick  and  shapes  only,  and  these  are  made  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Sharer  dryer,  from  which  you  will  see  that 
the  dryer  is  two  stories  high.  The  kilns  originally  were  Shar¬ 
er’s  patent  outside  furnace  and  combustion  chamber  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  Mr.  Siner  has  abandoned  the  use  of  special  combus¬ 
tion  chambers,  finding  his  arches  all  the  combustion  chamber 
he  needs,  and  more  effective,  too.  He  also  made  similar 
changes  in  the  dryer,  so  that  the  plant,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
the  Sharer  model,  improved  by  Siner.  The  kilns  are  twelve- 
arch,  and  have  a  capacity  of  225,000  each.  Connellsville  coke 
is  used  for  watersmoking  and  warming  up,  and  the  finishing 
heat  made  with  gas  nut  coal  on  the  flash  system,  or  very  light 
firing  and  often.  This,  of  course,  is  much  more  tedious  and  ex¬ 
hausting  than  heavy  firing  and  long  rests,  so  it  is  arranged 


of  drying.  Some  of  the  old  racks  are  standing  yet,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  right-hand  foreground  of  the  accompanying 
photo.  However,  after  all  his  misfortunes  with  fire,  etc.,  he 
has  a  good  yard  now,  consisting  of  a  six-mold  Carnell  soft  mud 
machine,  capacity  30,000  per  day;  a  Huyett  &  Smith  fan 
dryer,  50x100  feet,  with  ten  tracks;  six  Dutch  kilns  of  185,000 
each  capacity.  He  has  thirteen  hand-made  gangs  and  one  press 
brick  gang,  and  all  told  has  a  capacity  of  about  13, 000, (XX)  per 
year.  This  year  they  expect  to  turn  out  about  14,000,000.  So 
far  this  season  they  have  only  lost  one  day.  They  started  up 
about  the  middle  of  March.  They  are  exceedingly  pleased  with 
their  dryer,  and  not  without  reason.  I  think  it  is  as  fireproof 
as  it  can  well  be  made— brick  middle  and  side  walls,  iron  roof, 
etc.— altogether  a  good,  substantial  and  efficient  dryer.  The 
Floods  are  extensive  builders  and  contractors,  using  up  a  large 
portion  of  their  yard  product,  which  I  may  say  consists  of  a 
good  ordinary  building  brick  and  a  very  pretty  front  pressed 
brick.  The  yard  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Flood,  junior,  Mr.  Flood, 
senior,  having  his  hands  full  Avith  outside  business,  but  visits 
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the  yard  almost  daily.  To  say  the  Floods  are  progressive  brick- 
makers  is  treating  Philadelphia  readers  to  very,  very  stale 
chestnuts;  therefore,  this  statement  is  for  outsiders  and  those 
who  do  not  attend  the  Conventions.  Mr.  Flood,  junior,  is  a 
shrewd  youngster  with  an  old  head  and  more  common  sense 
than  many  of  his  business  compeers  twice  his  age.  He  is  not 
above  devoting  some  of  his  leisure  moments — although  he  has 
not  many— to  reading  mechanics,  chemistry  and  natural  philos¬ 
ophy.  He  does  not  believe  in  rule-of-thumb  practice,  even  in  a 
brickyard.  lake  many  more  of  us,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fas¬ 
cinations  of  photography,  and  regrets  he  has  so  little  time  for 
it.  One  of  the  many  alterations  made  in  this  yard  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  worth  recording  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  else. 
When  they  put  in  the  extra  boiler  to  make  certain  “a  fair 
show”  for  the  Huyett  &  Smith  dryer,  they  found  the  chimney 
draft  insufficient  for  two  boilers,  and  their  first  thought  was  to 
increase  the  height  of  their  chimney;  but  upon  examination 
they  found  the  walls  exceedingly  thick,  and  determined  to  in¬ 
crease  its  draft  capacity  by  taking  out  a  course  of  brick  all 
around  the  inside.  By  this  means  they  got  the  desired  draft. 
They  have  a  careful,  painstaking  “Johnny  Bull”  engineer,  who 
seems  imbued  with  the  idea  that  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,” 
and  this  is  certainly  creditable  to  Mr.  Perry  and  beneficial  to 
Mr.  Flood.  The  photo  is  a  general  view  of  the  works  from 
the  roof  of  a  shed  near  the  top  end— not  a  very  suitable  stand¬ 
point,  but  the  best  one  available.  TRIPOD. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

HINTS  TO  BEGINNERS. 


BY  W.  A.  EUDALY. 


HE  DEMAND,  clay,  fuel  and  shipping 
facilities  are  all  of  very  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  beginner.  Each,  in  turn, 
should  have  proper  consideration  be¬ 
fore  locating  the  plant.  You  may  have 
in  sight  a  demand  for  a  few  million  of 
a  particular  kind  and  quality  of  brick, 
but  this  would  not  do  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  locate  and  build  a  permanent 
plant.  You  should  see  within  reach 
tin*  circumstances  and  conditions  which  will,  in  themselves, 
create  a  natural  and.  continual  increasing  demand  from  year 
to  year,  in  order  to  justify  a  large  outlay  of  money  in  a  per¬ 
manent  plant. 

Again,  you  may  see  the  conditions  which  will  necessarily 
stimulate  a  demand  for  a  particular  kind  of  brick,  while 
there  is  nothing  that  would  indicate  a  want  for  another  kind. 
Hence  the  importance  of  knowing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  prospective  demand  before  building  a  plant. 

In  most  localities,  however,  there  is  more  or  less  a  demand 
for  some  of  every  kind  of  brick.  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
but  few  places  where  common,  pressed,  ornamental,  sewer 
or  paving  brick  may  each  or  all  find,  at  least,  a  limited  de¬ 
mand,  while  at  the  same  time  some  one  kind  will  have  a 
much  greater  demand  than  any  of  the  others.  Again,  I  have 
often  located  and  built  plants  where,  at  the  time,  a  particular 
kind  of  brick  were  in  great  demand,  but  in  a  short  time 
the  demand  changed  in  favor  of  some  other  kind,  which 
argues  that  in  these  days  one  should  construct  his  plant  so 
that  with  slight  alterations  he  can  change  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  one  kind  of  brick  to  another,  and  in  this  way 
keep  abreast  of  times.  Or,  if  necessary,  be  in  a  position  to 
create  a  demand  for  something  his  neighbor  has  not  nor 
cannot  make.  In  other  words,  build  wiser  than  your  day  and 
generation. 

The  kinds  of  clay  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  locat¬ 
ing  of  a  brick  plant.  Suppose  you  have  a  great  demand  for 
street  pavers,  but  have  not  the  clays  suitable  to  produce  a 
superior  quality.  It  is  needless  to  argue  the  folly  of  building 
a  plant  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacturing  of  street 
pavers.  The  same  clay,  however,  may  be  well  adapted  to 


the  making  of  pressed  or  common  building  brick.  Still,  if 
your  demand  requires  street  pavers,  you  have  not  the  proper 
location. 

You  should  have  a  suitable  clay  for  the  kind  of  brick  pro¬ 
posed.  I  have  often  seen  plants  constructed  for  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  brick  of  a  particular  kind  from  a  mixture  of 
clays.  To  my  mind  this  is  not  usually  a  very  satisfactory 
method.  It  can  be  done  where  the  different  clays  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  close  at  hand,  but  where  some  very  necessary  kind 
of  a  clay  composing  the  mixture  is  to  be  shipped  from  a  long 
distance  or  from  some  inconvenient  place  it  is  often  found 
that  too  small  a  proportion  of  this  particular  clay  finds  its 
way  into  the  mixture.  The  mixing  of  clays,  at  the  best,  is  a 
very  uncertain  thing.  1  have  observed  that  when  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  mixtures  failures  more  often 
occur.  The  clays  should  be  convenient  and  abundant. 

I  believe  there  is  much  more  guessing  at  the  cost  of  min¬ 
ing  and  moving  the  clay  to  the  clay  mills  or  crushers  than 
is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  any  other  part  of  the 
plant  (except,  perhaps,  that  of  waste  on  account  of  spoiled 
brick,  of  which  waste,  for  some  reason,  very  few  manufac¬ 
turers  pretend  to  keep  any  account).  Besides  having  the  clay 
conveniently  located  to  the  plant,  the  plant  must  be  con¬ 
veniently  located  to  the  point  where  the  burned  materials 
are  to  be  received  for  shipment.  In  locating  the  plant  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  brick  to  be  made  and  shipped  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  shipping  facilities. 
Pavers,  sewer  or  building  brick  are  usually  handled  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  pressed  brick,  enameled  brick  and  the 
like,  consequently  the  importance  of  locating  the  plant  so  as 
to  avoid  hauling  or  handling  the  brick  as  much  as  possible. 
Almost  every  modern  plant  nowadays  is  arranged  so  as  to 
have  one  or  more  railroad  switches  alongside  the  kilns  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  receiving  of  the  fuel  for  burning  and 
delivering  the  brick  when  burned. 

I  now  have  in  mind  two  excellent  paving  brick  plants, 
equipped  with  modern  machines,  dryers  and  kilns,  with  an 
excellent  quality  of  clay  close  at  hand,  but  which  ai*e  situ¬ 
ated  at  least  one  and  a  half  miles  from  a  railroad.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  times  must  be  very  good,  with  little  or 
no  competition,  in  order  for  either  of  these  plants  to  make 
money.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  an  unwise  thing  to  undertake 
to  haul  the  fuel  any  distance  to  and  the  brick  from  a  large 
plant  by  teams. 

The  testing  of  the  clay  before  locating  the  plant  is  of 
very  great  importance.  The  methods  of  testing  clays  have 
changed  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  now  found  that 
a  chemical  analysis  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  but  very 
little  importance.  Formerly,  when  a  company  proposed  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  wares  of  any  kind,  they 
first  procured  from  one  or  more  clay  banks  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  samples  of  the  best  clay  in  each,  which  sam¬ 
ples  they  had  analyzed  by  some  chemist.  This  analysis  was 
made  the  basis  on  which  the  capital  stock  was  raised.  It 
has  been  found  that  two  clays  having  almost  identically 
the  same  chemical  analysis  will,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  produce  entirely  different  results.  The  only  safe  way, 
therefore,  is  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  clay  made 
into  brick  of  the  kind  desired  and  burned  in  a  regular  kiln. 
1  say  regular  kiln  for  the  reason  that  I  have  known  clays 
being  tested  for  press  brick  to  be  burned  in  a  terra  cotta  kiln 
with  saggers.  I  have  also  known  clays  to  be  burned  in  fire 
brick  kilns  when  the  intention  was  to  test,  for  paving  brick. 
I  have  also  known  good,  honest  brickmakers  to  be  accused 
of  purposely  doctoring  the  clay  by  mixing  other  samples 
with  the  clay  to  be  tested,  when  they  were  not  at  fault  in 
the  least.  This  suspicion  cast,  upon  the  innocent  brickmaker, 
who  so  kindly  consented  to  test  your  clay,  most  generally 
comes  from  your  not  having  sent  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
clay  to  clean  and  fill  the  machine  properly. 

Before  locating  a  plant  the  clay  should  always  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  in  some  reliable  way  for  the  purposes  or  kind 
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of  brick  intended  to  be  made.  To  illustrate:  An  experienced 
briekmaker  would  not  think  of  testing  a  clay  on  a  dry-press 
brick  machine  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  it  was  suitable  for 
street  pavers;  neither  would  he  make  his  tests  on  a  stiff  or 
soft-mud  machine  if  he  proposed  to  make  a  high  grade  press 
brick,  except,  perchance,  he  had  a  clay  suitable  only  for  re¬ 
pressing,  when,  of  course,  he  would  test  on  either  a  soft  or 
stiff  clay  machine  and  repress.  Test  your  clay  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  intended,  and  always,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  by  the 
class  of  machinery  best  calculated  to  make  the  kind  of  brick 
for  which  you  have  a  demand. 

The  kind  of  fuel  to  be  used  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the 
locating  of  a  plant.  If  oil  is  intended,  nothing  like  so  much 
fuel  space  is  required  as  where  you  expect  to  use  coal; 
neither  does  coal  require  so  much  space  for  storage  and 
handling  as  is  required  for  wood. 

Formerly  oil  Avas  thought  to  be  the  coining  fuel,  but  now 
we  hear  much  more  said  in  favor  of  coal  than  of  any  other 
kind  of  fuel,  largely  because  it  is  comparatively  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  through  every  part  of  the  country,  hence  is  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  fluctuate  in  price.  Manufacturers  avoid  the  use  of 
wood  as  far  as  possible  on  account  of  its  being  so  expensive 
to  handle  and  requiring  such  large  yard  space. 

I  expect  later  on  to  take  up  the  question  of  fuel  iu  con¬ 
nection  with  the  burning  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  of 
clay  and  clay  wares,  and  will  therefore  pass  this  branch  of 
the  subject  for  this  time. 

Allow  me  again  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  is  not  best  to  locate  on  one  line  of  railroad  if  you 
can  as  easily  locate  on  two,  much  less  is  it  unwise  to  locate 
your  plant  some  distance  from  a  railroad,  when  you  can  as 
easily  have  a  switch  or  two  running  directly  into  the  yard. 
Waterways,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  handling 
of  brick  as  railroad  cars,  for  the  reason  that  railroads  have 
switching  facilities  and  connections  so  that  a  carload  of  brick 
can  be  sent  to  almost  any  city  or  to  any  part  of  a  city  with¬ 
out.  rehandling,  thus  making  it  possible  in  most  cases  to  de¬ 
liver  the  brick  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  be  used.  There  are,  however,  a  few  waterways 
well  adapted  to  the  handling  of  brick  in  large  quantities,  as, 
for  instance,  some  of  the  larger  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
especially  along  the  coast  line.  But  even  with  these  advan¬ 
tages  it  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  be  in  communication 
with  one  or  more  railroads,  for  the  reason  that  waterways 
are  not  accessible  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  winter  sea¬ 
son. 

In  locating  a  plant  on  a  railroad,  if  possible,  give  yourself 


plenty  of  switching  room;  use  separate  switches  for  receiving 
and  delivering,  so  as  to  economize  labor  and  space. 

This  branch  of  my  “hints”  I  hope  to  take  up  under  the 
head  of  “Brickyard  Plans  and  Construction,”  in  connection 
with  which  I  expect,  with  the  permission  of  the  editor,  to 
use  some  cuts  illustrative  of  the  same. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  GREATEST  CLAYWORKING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  CLAY  CENTER. 


THE  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta 
Lumber  Co.,  is  situated  at  Spa  Springs,  just  outside  the 
city  limits  of  Perth  Amboy,  and  only  about  four  minutes’ 
ride  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  from  its  station. 

The  morning  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  this  summer,  although  it  being  Sunday,  we  could  not 
resist  the  idea  of  spending  a  few  hours  at  these  mammoth 
works.  With  the  genial  superintendent  of  the  brick  and  archi¬ 
tectural  departments  as  a  guide,  we  took  the  whole  plant  in, 
or,  rather,  the  writer  must  own  that  he  was  completely  taken 
in  by  the  vast  capacity  of  the  works.  For  eight  years  I  have 
passed  and  repassed  these  works  many  times,  but  have  never 
before  passed  within  its  gates.  Meeting  our  old  friend  Toomey 
frequently  lately,  and  having  a  pressing  invitation  to  spend  a 
few  hours  with  him  whenever  1  could  spare  the  time  from  my 
own  business,  I  promised  to  do  so. 

To-day  being  the  Lord’s  day,  of  course  all  the  wheels  were 
stopped,  but  we  found  many  men  at  the  works  moving  cars  of 
brick  and  even  fitting  terra  cotta  and  loading  on  the  cars  for 
shipment,  this  being  done  simply  because  the  builders  cannot 
wait  for  the  material. 

Entering  the  works  from  the  railroad,  we  first  came  to 
storage  and  litters’  department  for  terra  cotta.  Here  we  found 
many  old,  familiar  faces  from  the  old  terra  cotta  works  of  this 
city.  The  Hon.  George  H.  Tice,  the  local  member  of  our  State 
Legislature,  was  on  the  ground  superintending  the  shipping  of 
some  of  the  finest  terra  cotta  we  have  seen  in  many  a  moon. 
Mr.  Tice,  who  was  formerly  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Central, 
of  this  city,  was  made  postmaster  by  President  Harrison. 
When  Grover  took  the  reins  a  Democrat  took  his  place,  when 
Mr.  Tice  connected  himself  with  the  Staten  Island  plant,  being 
elected  to  the  Legislature  last  fall.  He  still  holds  the  reins 
over  the  shipping  department  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  it 
is  in  good  hands. 

Our  next  visit  was  through  the  brick  sheds.  I  fear  I  have 
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not  the  ability  to  describe  the  various  kinds  and  colors  found 
here.  One  particularly  fine  lot  was  some  1^x12  pearl-colored 
brick.  These  brick  resemble  a  pearl  in  color,  but  .jingle  like 
gold.  Indeed,  one  can  find  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in 
these  sheds,  and  if  you  are  not  then  suited  my  friend  Toomey 
will  put  on  his  thinking  cap  and  make  another  mixture  that 
will  suit  you.  One  point  in  connection  with  this  concern  is 
that  if  a  party  desiring  to  erect  a  mansion  or  business  block, 
and,  after  visiting  the  place  to  see  samples,  is  not  pleased  with 
colors  in  stock,  he  has  only  to  explain  his  desires,  when  a  mix- 
tm-e  is  forthcoming  to  suit. 

Passing  from  stock  shed  on  through  the  buildings,  we  find 
ourself  in  the  pressing  department  for  terra  cotta.  This  branch 
has  only  recently  been  started,  but  already  employs  thirty 
skilled  hands,  consisting  of  draughtsmen,  clay  modelers,  press- 
ers,  etc.  Every  inch  of  room  is  utilized,  even  space  over  the 
main  driving  belt  underneath  is  covered  over  in  order  to  make 
room.  This  branch  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  whole  business,  owing  to  the  ability  to  put 
out  any  color  desired. 

We  passed  from  here  down  into  the  machinery  room,  where, 
we  doubt  not,  if  it  were  all  in  motion,  as  it  is  on  a  week  day, 
it  must  be  a  veritable  beehive  of  industry.  Here  we  find  boil- 


over  each  lot  of  buckets,  “For  Fire  Only.”  This  plant  is  so  im¬ 
mense,  and  the  majority  of  the  buildings  being  of  wood,  it 
would  burn  like  tinder  if  once  under  headway. 

The  shipping  facilities  of  this  company  are  unexcelled.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  are  on  one  side,  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  upon  the  other.  Besides  these,  Woodbridge 
creek,  connecting  -with  the  sound,  one-half  mile  away,  allows  of 
vessels  docking  very  near  to  the  works.  Much  of  the  material 
is  shipped  by  water  to  New  York. 

There  are,  big  and  little,  fifty-five  kilns  in  this  establish 
rnent.  There  are  now  seven  hundred  men  and  boys  employed, 
and  it  requires  seventy  horses  to  haul  the  clay  necessary  to 
keep  all  the  machinery  in  motion.  The  clays  for  hollow  brick 
and  sewer  pipe  are  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  plant. 
Fire  clays  come  from  a  mile  away.  These  clays  are  all 
owned  by  the  company,  and  are  laid  down  in  the  works  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  GO  cents  per  ton.  The  company  owns  160 
acres  of  clay,  all  told. 

The  fire  clay  department  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  works, 
and  was  established  by  Mr.  Charles  Annis,  who  ran  it  for 
years,  when  Mr.  Robert  Lyle,  who  took  part  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
last  February,  joined  Mr.  Annis.  Afterwards  the  Staten  Island 
Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.  was  organized.  It  was  after  this  that 
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ers  and  engines,  clay  pans,  pug  mills  and  brick  machines  until 
one  gets  confused  at  the  number.  It  takes  sixteen  large  tubular 
boilers  and  four  Corliss  engines  to  drive  the  machinery  of  the 
whole  plant.  Penfield  has  placed  nost  of  the  machinery  in 
the  brick  department,  and  it  is  of  the  heaviest  pattern. 
The  repairs  alone  for  all  of  this  machinery  must  of  necessity 
cost  a  small  fortune  every  year.  The  kilns  used  in  the  fancy 
brick  department  are  of  the  old  Dutch  pattern,  some  of  Strus- 
holm  style,  and  some  of  a  mongrel  breed,  but  each  and  every 
one  lias  its  place. 

We  pass  from  this  department  over  to  the  hollow  brick  de¬ 
partment.  Here  we  find  one  of  the  mast  complete  plants.  A 
row  of  clay  pans  prepares  the  clay,  where  I  am  informed  that 
inside  of  ten  minutes  from  the  time  a  cartload  of  clay  is 
dumped  overhead  it  has  passed  through  the  clay  pan,  up  the 
conveyor  and  out  of  the  machine  in  some  of  the  many  shapes 
of  hollow  brick.  This  is  quick  work,  and  no  mistake.  In  this 
department  we  find  two  of  Penfield’s  largest  plunger  machines, 
also  one  steam  horizontal  press.  The  hollow  brick  are  burned 
in  immense  down-draft  kilns,  with  crude  oil  as  a  fuel,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  being  recently  put  in  to  draw  the  heat  from  these 
kilns  into  the  tunnel  dryer,  where  it  is  utilized  to  dry  the 
green  brick.  This  cost  a  mint  of  money,  but  it  is  money  well 
spent.  rrhe  crude  oil  is  now  drawn  directly  from  the  tank  cars, 
but,  owing  to  demurrage  having  to  be  paid,  an  iron  tank  has 
been  erected,  and  the  oil  will  be  stored  there  for  future  use. 

We  noticed  all  through  this  plant  an  extensive  system  of 
water  pipes  for  fire  purposes,  also  water  buckets,  with  signs 


the  works  were  built  up  on  such  a  tremendous  scale. 

The  sewer  pipe  department  has  not  done  much  work  re¬ 
cently,  as  prices  have  been  too  low  to  allow  of  any  profit  in 
the  business. 

A  regular  forest  of  brick  stacks  are  planted  throughout  the 
works.  We  can  count  twenty-three  brick  stacks,  besides  the 
wooden  dryer  stacks  and  numerous  round  kiln  stacks  of  the 
up-draft  style. 

In  addition  to  the  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  mentioned 
before,  we  notice  this  evening  (Aug.  5),  while  passing  the 
works,  a  brand  new  steam  fire  engine  on  a  car,  just  arrived 
from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  This  certainly  shows  enterprise  of  the 
first  quality,  but  as  the  works  are  out  of  reach  of  the  city 
water  mains,  they,  of  course,  have  to  depend  upon  their  own 
efforts  to  stop  any  fire  that  may  start.  The  engine  is  a  beaut., 
but  the  writer  hopes  they  may  never  have  to  use  it. 

The  clay  property  contains,  besides  the  various  qualities 
of  clays  needed  in  the  works,  spar  and  sand  in  unlimited 
quantities. 

The  total  number  of  pieces  of  machinery  contained  in  the 
works  are  thirty,  all  of  the  .T.  W.  Penfield  &  Son  manufacture; 
in  fact,  Penfields  seem  to  have  a  cinch  upon  supplying  the 
works  here  with  machinery. 

The  space  covered  by  this  plant  must  be  at  least  ten  acres 
in  area.  The  large  photo  is  an  excellent  one,  except  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  of  the  plant  is  left  out. 

The  total  product  of  the  works  per  day  is  six  hundred  tons, 
embracing  architectural  terra  cotta,  flue  linings  and  sewer 
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pipe,  terra  cotta  lumber  and  hard  tile  fireproofing,  ornamental 
brick  of  every  description,  and  about  ten  million  fire  brick 
per  year.  This  immense  output  comes  from  four  complete 
factories,  but  so  consolidated  that  it  is  run  as  one  factory, 
under  the  general  management  of  Robert  W.  Lyle— and  I  may 
say  here  that  a  man  cannot  have  any  flies  upon  him  who  can 
keep  such  a  mammoth  establishment  under  way.  The  best  of 
talent  is  collected  under  the  main  head,  and  if  good  horse 
sense  and  plenty  of  clay  cannot  make  the  best  of  material, 
we  wonder  what  or  who  can.  The  works  are  continually  busy 
upon  large  orders,  and  just  now  the  terra  cotta  department  is 
extremely  so. 

In  the  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Department  they  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  some  beautiful  ware  as  may  be  seen  by  the  samples  illus¬ 
trated  on  preceding  pages. 

All  in  all,  no  doubt  but  what  this  plant  is  the  largest  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

W.  R.  OSBORNE. 


THE  CITY  OF  BROTHERLY  LOVE  INVADED  BY 
WELLINGTON. 

ILADELPHIA  has  long  been  noted  as  the 
greatest  manufacturing  city  in  the  States, 
although  proverbially  slow  and  conserva¬ 
tive  and  the  butt  for  the  jokes  and  rid¬ 
icule  of  faster,  more  enterprising  and  ener¬ 
getic  small-fry  cities;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
she  quietly  and  easily  keeps  them  all  in  her 
wake,  and  coolly  invites  them  to  headquarters  for  their  sup¬ 
plies.  Not  least  among  her  industries  are  her  clay  products, 
embracing  almost  everything  made  from  clay,  while  her  mag¬ 
nificent  machine  shops  and  foundries  furnish  engines  and  other 
machinery  required  iu  the  manipulation  of  clay.  Occasionally 
this  easy-going,  peaceful  community  is  roused  to  a  sense  of 
insecurity  by  the  intrusion  of  rivals  from  minor  cities.  A  re¬ 
cent  instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  Wellington  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  of  Wellington,  O.,  placing  one  of  their  very  pretty 


The  “Monarch"  in  Operation. 


and  substantial  “Monarch”  soft  mud  machines  in  the  yard  of 
John  Sullivan,  Fifty-second  and  Market  streets.  For  sim¬ 
plicity  and  easy,  noiseless  working  I  presume  it  cannot  be 
beaten,  while  the  bricks  turned  out  by  it  are  simply  perfection- 
nice,  square,  straight  brick.  By  repressing  they  make  a  splen¬ 
did  front  brick.  The  writer  has  seen  these  brick  in  all  stages 
from  the  machine  to  the  kiln,  and  considers  them  equal  to  any 
brick  made  in  Philadelphia  to-day.  The  accompanying  photo 
does  scant  justice  to  the  machine,  which  was  also  somewhat 
smeared  with  clay,  causing  loss  of  outline  and  clear  definition. 


However,  it  may  be  described  as  a  double  pug  mill  on  the  re¬ 
turn  principle,  going  up  one  side  and  down  the  other  to  the 
delivery  end,  where  a  set  of  fingers  or  levers  on  each  side  of 
the  box  press  the  clay  into  the  molds,  and  a  cam  movement 
pushes  the  molds  on  to  the  delivery  table.  The  Wellington  Co. 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  for  turning  out  a  substantial, 
easy-running  and  satisfactory  soft  mud  machine.  The  Sullivan 
boys  are  well  pleased  with  it,  and  that  is  saying  a  deal,  for 
they  are  not  the  boys  to  nurse  and  fool  with  anything  inferior 
or  unsatisfactory.  As  might  be  expected,  it  takes  much  less 
power  to  ruu  it  than  the  stiff  mud  machine.  Nearly  half  a  ton 
a  day  less  coal  on  a  75-horse-power  engine  is  a  great  consider¬ 
ation.  CENTER  PUNCH. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


The  sewer  pipe  business  in  this  region  is  very  much  de¬ 
pressed  at  present,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  im 
provement.  A  prominent  man  in  the  business  claims  that  the 
business  of  this  year  will  not  equal  the  business  of  1894  by  50 
per  cent.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  lack  of  de¬ 
mand.  Previous  to  what  might  be  properly  termed  the  “panic” 
land  improvement  companies  were  large  purchasers  of  all 
sizes  of  pipe,  used  to  drain  land  that  would  subsequently  be 
laid  out  in  building  lots.  The  financial  flurry  caused  land  im¬ 
provement,  in  a  manner,  to  cease.  During  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  of  1805  and  1804  the  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  were  not 
affected,  as  nearly  all  large  cities  were  making  street  improve¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  actual  necessity,  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  the  many  idle  workmen.  This  caused  the  brisk  demand  for 
sewer  material.  Another  important  reason  is  that  the  number 
of  sewer  pipe  works  in  this  country  has  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  business  the 
supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Four  of  the  works  in  To¬ 
ronto  are  idle,  and  two  others  running  to  half  of  them  capacity, 
and  one  in  New  Cumberland  has  been  running  on  brick  ex¬ 
clusively  for  four  months. 

The  two  brick  works  of  the  American  Fire  Clay  Co.,  at 
Freeman’s  Landing,  W.  Va.,  lately  closed  upon  an  execution, 
have  been  leased  by  Capt.  Thomas  Gar  lick,  of  New  Cumber¬ 
land,  W.  Va.,  and  Andrew  Williamson,  of  Toronto,  O.  The 
new  management  has  an  order  for  several  millions  of  building 
brick,  and  the  works  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  are 
now  running  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

Capt.  J.  Donaldson,  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  is  at  the  works  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing 
Co.,  at  New  Cumberland,  inspecting  a  large  order  of  the  Mack 
block  for  paving  in  Washington  City. 

Mr.  F.  E.  McElfresh,  for  years  associated  with  the  sewer 
pipe  business  of  this  valley,  has  broken  ground  at  Patton, 
Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  sewer  pipe  and  brick 
works  of  large  capacity.  Mr.  McElfresh  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  for  some  time  in  making  fire  clay  water  mains  to  displace 
the  cast  iron  pipe.  He  has  succeeded  iu  making  a  pipe  that 
will  stand  500  pounds  pressure,  and  can  be  sold  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  iron  pipe.  He  claims  they  are  better  from  a 
sanitary  point,  as  they  will  not  rust  or  corrode. 

The  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  has  placed  upon  the  market  a 
mammoth  sewer  pipe  in  the  shape  of  a  30-iuch  pipe  four  feet 
long.  These  pipes  will  be  made  at  one  of  the  Central  Co.’s 
Uhrichsville,  O.,  plants.  This  is  probably  the  largest  sewer 
pipe  ever  made  by  machinery. 

Deputy  State  Mine  Inspector  Thomas  II.  Love  has  com 
pleted  his  quarterly  inspection  of  the  clay  mines  in  this  region, 
and  reports  them  all  in  a  very  healthful  and  safe  condition. 

BUCKEYE. 


The  net  profits  for  the  New7  York  postoftice  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $4,282,857,  notwithstanding  the  free  delivery 
cost  $1,318,857.02.  Yet  the  postoffice  service  iu  the  whole 
United  States  costs  about  $5,(XK),000  above  receipts. 
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This  Dep.uitment  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Invention  and 
Patents  relating  to  the  Clay  Industry,  and  is  edited  hy  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Weaver,  attorney  and  counselor,  in  patent  law,  900 
F.  St.,  N.  \V  ,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  of  any  patent  with  draw¬ 
ings  WILL  BE  SENT  AT  COST,  NAMELY:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  EACH  COPY. 
ANY  INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE  IN  REGARD  TO  PATENTS  WILL  BE  GLAD¬ 
LY  given.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Editor. 


CURRENT  COMHENT. 


THERE  HAVE,  during  the  last  month,  been  very  few  is¬ 
sues  of  patents  in  the  clay  industries,  and  the  most  of 
these  have  been  tiled  for  a  considerable  time,  and  some 
of  them  well  upon  the  market.  Among  the  latter  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  the  Cummer  driers,  which  have  achieved  a 
considerable  success  already. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  many  of  the  larger 
manufacturing  firms  make  it  a  point  to  retard  the  issue  of  their 
letters  patent  as  long  as  possible,  for  this  reason:  that  while 
they  really  can  have  the  protection  of  a  patent  at  any  moment, 
yet  they  consider  the  keeping  the  invention  secret  for  awhile 
advantageous.  There  may  be  some  advantage  in  keeping  it 
thus  a  secret,  but  there  is  one  great  disadvantage.  An  in¬ 
fringer  cannot  be  made  to  render  an  accounting  of  the  profit  he 
has  made  by  his  infringing  at  any  time  before  the  letters  pat¬ 
ent  have  been  issued.  The  injunction  is  the  only  remedy  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor. 

* *  *  * 

An  excellent  decision  has  just  been  rendered  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  upon  an  interference,  where  one  of  the  parties  filed 
an  interfering  application  after  another’s  patent  had  been  al¬ 
lowed.  Thomson  was  the  first  patentee,  while  Pratt  &  .Tones, 
by  their  record,  show  themselves  to  be  the  prior  inventors. 
Upon  this  record  a  patent  was  also  granted  to  the  latter,  and  it 
only  now  remains  for  them  to  invalidate  Thomson’s  patent  by 
action  in  equity.  In  this  decision  a  very  careful  summary  is 
made  of  the  law  applying  to  similar  cases,  and  it  will  prove  a 
very  valuable  syllibus  and  citation  in  the  future. 

*  *  * 

I  have  had  several  parties  investigating  and  experimenting 
in  the  art  of  burning  bricks  by  the  electric  current,  but  so  far 
there  seems  little  to  reward  the  effort.  The  puzzle  is  for  the 
proper  application  of  the  fluid,  as  there  is  no  trouble  about 
securing  a  sufficient  local  heat  to  properly  burn  the  material. 
The  ingenuity  that  has  already  been  shown  is  very  interesting, 
and  in  my  own  mind  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  one  will  hit 
the  right  idea  at  last.  Whether  there  will  be  any  commercial 
economy,  however,  is  more  of  a  problem  than  the  fact  itself. 
It  may  be  that  great  speed  will  -be  accomplished,  but  if  the  ex¬ 
pense  .is  raised  even  in  the  same  proportion  the  idea  may  be 
accounted  a  failure. 


542,729-BRICK  PRESSING  MACHINE,  by  Thomas  C.  Faw¬ 
cett,  of  Leeds.  England.  Filed  Tan.  25,  1895. 

This  is  an  improvement  upon  one  of  the  machines  shown  at 
the  Chicago  Exposition  of  1893,  and  which  received  consider¬ 
able  comment.  The  device  comprises  a  toothed  gearing  wheel 
engaging  the  line  or  power  shaft,  and  having  a  cam  and  stop 
block,  by  means  of  which  a  slidable  starting  bar  is  operated. 


o44,770  ROOFING  TILE,  by  L.  F.  Plympton,  of  North  Bend, 
O.  Filed  Feb.  20,  1895. 

The  tile  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  an  under  tile  and  the 


other  a  capping  tile.  The  invention  lies  in  the  shape  and  really 
is  subject  matter  for  a  design  patent. 

544,780— PRESS  MOLD  FOR  DUTCH  TILES,  by  M.  Harczyk, 
of  Warcliau,  Russia.  Filed  Tuly  14.  1894. 

The  invention  lies  in  the  form  of  an  interior  mold  of  bi¬ 
partite  form,  and  which  operates  within  the  mold  proper  to 
flange  the  product. 


545,057— MECHANICAL  DRIER,  by  F.  D.  Cummer,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Filed  May  14,  1891. 

A  drying  cylinder  has  interior  agitators,  and  a  flanged  end 


with  inserted  breeching  device  for  the  introduction  of  materials. 


545,058,  545,120,  545,121— DRIERS,  all  by  the  same  inventor. 

These  are  improvements  and  deviations  of  the  above. 

NO  IMPLIED  WARRANTY.— Where  a  party  ordered  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  tubing,  which  was  delivered  to  him,  it  is  no  de¬ 
fense  to  an  action  brought  for  the  collection  of  the  purchase 
price  that  it  was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  he 
wanted  it,  although  the  seller  knew  the  use  to  which  it  was  to 
be  put.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  English  courts,  long  since, 
and  followed  in  this  country,  is  that  where  a  known,  described 
and  definite  article  is  ordered  of  a  manufacturer,  although  it  is 
stated  to  be  required  by  the  purchaser  for  a  particular  purpose, 
still,  if  the  known,  described  and  defined  thing  be  actually 
supplied,  there  is  no  warranty  that  it  shall  answer  the  particu¬ 
lar  purpose  intended  by  the  buyer.  (Tones  vs.  Tust,  L.  R.,  3  Q. 
B.,  197.  Tarecki  Mfg.  Co.  vs.  Kerr,  Supreme  Ct.  Penn.,  30  At¬ 
lantic  Reporter,  1019.) 
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Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

STANDARD  PAVING  BRICK. 

HERE  IS  A  STRIFE  among  brickmakers  as  to 
who  shall  produce  the  standard  paving  brick 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance 
as  to  how  nearly  and  in  what  manner  this 
ambition  may  be  satisfied.  Therefore,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  feature  of  our  subject 
this  paper  shall  be  devoted.  The  properties 
that  must  be  possessed  by  a  brick  to  entitle 
it  to  first  place  as  a  paver  are  few  and  sim¬ 
ple,  viz.,  uniformity  of  size,  shape  and  tex¬ 
ture,  medium  and  uniform  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  by  burning,  and  toughness.  With  this 
kind  of  brick  may  be  constructed  a  pavement 
satisfactory  in  every  particular.  That  somebody  makes  brick 
combining  more  nearly  all  these  -properties  than  all  others  is 
strongly  probable,  but  that  any  particular  company  shall  be 
recognized  as  producing  the  standard  for  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  is  altogether  improbable.  Then  why  make  the 
effort?  Simply  because  we  must  set  our  mark  high  and  keep 
aiming  to  reach  it,  or  drop  out  of  the  contest  altogether.  “Well 
enough”  cannot  be  “let  alone”  and  succeed.  Activity  and  re¬ 
search  are  essential  factors  in  the  make-up  of  success. 

A  brick  molder  making  brick  by  hand  was  observed  by  a 
young  man  standing  by,  who  said:  “Anybody  can  do  that.” 
A  trial  soon  convinced  him  that  one,  at  least,  could  not.  And 
so  it  is  with  many  who  would  make  pavers.  It  seems  so  easy, 
having  the  right  material  and  proper  equipments,  to  just  go 
ahead  to  success;  yet  years  of  labor  and  most  intense  thought 
have  been  expended  without  our  having  advanced  beyond  only 
a  medium  degree  of  success.  We  asserted  in  a  previous  paper 
that  some  of  the  best  brick  that  can  be  made  of  clay  are  in  our 
earliest  pavements,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
contradicting  it  here.  Brickmakers,  engineers  and  contractors 
all  recognized  this  fact,  but  they  knew,  as  well,  that  to  demand 
that  this  superior  quality  of  brick  should  be  the  standard  for 
future  construction  would  only  retard  the  progress  of  the  work, 
as  it  was  not  as  easy  as  it  seemed  to  produce  them  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  quantities  to  supply  the  demand.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  seeing  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  each  determined  to 
reach  a  higher  plane  than  that  occupied  by  his  brethren,  that 
he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  to  them,  “Come  up 
higher,”  and  by  virtue  of  his  elevated  position  catch  more  of 
the  golden  eagles  that  came  flying  that  way.  And  thus  was 
born  the  great  incentive  to  improvement.  The  kiln  men,  dryer 
men  and  machine  men,  seeing  the  drift  of  affairs,  fell  in  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  each  studying  to  improve  his  product,  thus 
contributing  to  the  means  of  improvement  in  the  product  of 
the  brickmaker. 

The  company  which  would  be  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
procession  in  respect  to  producing  brick  having  the  properties 
of  wffiich  we  have  spoken,  having  first  suitable  material  and  a 
well-equipped  plant,  must  have  a  practical  head — one  having 
learned  the  business  by  actual  contact  with  it,  not  one  who 
knows  it  all,  not  one  who  is  a  brickmaker  by  virtue  of  being 
an  officer  or  stockholder  in  the  company,  with  no  other  claim 
to  the  title.  True,  there  is  a  business  side  to  the  question,  but 
we  are  not  discussing  that  here.  Having  the  material  and 
works,  this  practical  man  must  begin  the  study  of  the  clay, 
as  how  best  to  manipulate  it  for  improvement  of  product.  He 
must  learn  whether  the  clay,  used  according  to  its  natural 
formation  in  the  earth,  will  make  better  brick  than  certain 
mixtures  of  it  possible  to  make;  what  foreign  substances,  if 
any,  are  to  be  avoided;  whether  or  not  the  importation  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  some  other  source  to  mix  with  the  clay  at  hand 
would  contribute  to  improvement  in  a  paying  degree;  and,  after 
the  mixtures  of  clays  giving  satisfactory  results  are  known,  to 
maintain  a  uniformity  of  the  mixtiu-e  in  the  supply  to  the 
machinery. 


It  may  be  said,  truly,  that  mineral  deposits— “raw  material,” 
if  you  please— rarely  occur  in  proper  combination  naturally  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  This  is  true  of 
paving  brick  clay,  and  for  this  reason  the  steam  shovel  Is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  the  handling  of  it  from  the  bank  to 
machinery— that  is,  unless  a  second  handling,  with  the  proper 
mixing,  is  had  before  it  reaches  the  machinery. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said,  many  clay  banks, 
taken  as  a  whole,  furnish  material  for  first- class  pavers,  yet  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  know  that  in  almost  every 
solid  shale  bank  uniformity  of  quality  does  not  prevail  from 
top  to  bottom;  in  fact,  in  some  fire  clay  and  shale  both  exist, 
each  exhibiting  different  qualities  in  the  different  strata  as  they 
occur  naturally,  thus  furnishing  abundant  exercise  for  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience  as  to  the  best.  The  one  who  disregards 
this  feature  of  the  business  may  never  hope  to  make  the 
standard  paving  brick,  if  quality  is  to  be  considered,  as  uni¬ 
formity  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  product  where  clay  is 
scooped  up  anywhere  most  convenient,  changing  to  some  other 
gi’ade  as  convenience  demands. 

I  have  in  mind  a  factory  where  shale  of  the  best  quality  is 
accessible.  The  shale  is  overlaid  with  common  clay,  and  the 
shale  itself  varies  in  quality  in  the  different  strata.  The  whole 
bank,  as  worked,  embraces  a  body  of  clay  of  perhaps  fifty  feet 
in  thickness,  which,  when  worked  together  from  top  to  bottom, 
including  the  common  clay,  makes  a  splendid  paver.  But  it  is 
not  worked  in  that  way.  It  is  worked  in  such  manner  as  to 
reproduce  in  the  brick  the  same  variety  exhibited  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  formation  of  the  clay— and  yet  the  manager  wonders  why 
his  brick  are  rejected.  By  the  way,  this  manager  learned  the 
business  by  visiting  successful  factories  and  seeing  just  how 
they  made  brick  in  them.  Like  the  young  man  mentioned,  he 
thought  anybody  could  do  that.  The  visiting  of  factories  is  to 
be  commended,  especially  for  those  who  are  already  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  business,  but  the  art  of  brickmaking  is  not 
learned  in  that  way. 

Notwithstanding  some  prominent  brickmakers  ridicule  the 
idea  that  there  is  any  importance  in  the  mixture  of  clays,  it -is 
true  uniformity  of  size,  shape  and  texture,  and  toughness  to 
some  extent,  are  dependent  upon  care  at  this  point.  We  say 
toughness  to  some  extent,  because  this  property  is  secured  in 
part  in  the  process  of  burning,  and  in  cooling  after  firing  ceases. 

If  uniformity  has  been  secured  in  the  brick  as  they  come 
from  the  machinery  or  are  ready  for  the  dryer,  here,  too,  it 
must  still  prevail.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  this?  Visit  many  of 
the  leading  factories,  and  you  will  find  this  point  disregarded 
to  a  greater  extent  than  would  seem  possible,  considering  the 
excellence  of  our  systems  of  drying.  Too  much  eagerness  is 
manifested  to  market  brick  faster  than  the  capacity  of  the 
dryer,  however  good,  will  justify,  especially  when  contractors 
are  urgently  demanding  more  rapid  supply  all  the  while;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  brick  go  into  the  kiln  in  a  very  imperfect  condi¬ 
tion  for  burning — some  wet,  some  dry — so  that  when  the  kiln  is 
fired  the  brick  which  were  dry  when  set  received  a  thorough 
steaming,  not  only  injuring  the  entire  product,  but  really  re¬ 
tarding  the  progress  of  the  work.  To  obviate  this  condition  of 
affairs,  the  facilities  for  drying  should  be  fully  equal  to  the 
greatest  possible  capacity  of  the  works  in  other  respects.  Some 
may  say,  “we  knew  all  about  that  before  you,”  yet  doubtless 
are  suffering  the  rejection  of  many  of  their  brick  for  the  want 
of  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge. 

Once  we  visited  a  sewer  pipe  works  which  had  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  the  manager  of  which 
was  a  inan  of  perhaps  sixty  years  of  age,  the  greater  part  of 
which  time  had  been  spent  in  the  clayworking  business.  He 
was  xx  reader  of  the  leading  journals  published  in  the  interest 
of  his  business,  among  which  was  the  Clay-Worker,  as  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  it  by  him  in  course  of  our  conversation. 
Here,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  a  man  who  had 
passed  the  experimental  stage  in  his  business,  yet  we  found 
this  old  man  conducting  experiments  on  the  combination  of 
clays  with  a  view  of  improving  the  product  of  that  factory.  It 
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seems  to  us  that,  however  little  of  value  there  may  be  in  this 
article,  there  is  a  lesson  of  value,  worthy  of  the  profoundest  at¬ 
tention  of  him  who  would  be  a  successful  brickmaker,  in  this 
little  incident  in  the  life  of  a  practical  clay  worker.  T.  J. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  1945.— No.  4. 


BY  M.  JAY. 


ORKS  CLOSING  DOWN  at  3  p.  m.  did  not 
interfere  with  .Tones  following  his  natural 
inclination  of  working  out  some  scientific 
problem.  After  the  worry  and  anxiety  of 
the  factory  rush  was  over  for  the  day  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  join  him  and  watch  his  endeavors  to 
produce  a  brick  sufficiently  strong  to  con¬ 
struct  a  castle  to  resist  a  siege  from  100-ton 
battery  of  electric  guns.  This  brick  was  to 
float  on  water,  and  was  to  be  sufficiently  transparent  to  light  a 
building  constructed  by  them,  and  was  to  be  further  elabor¬ 
ately  modeled  on  the  interior  and  exterior  with  designs  as  in¬ 
tricate  and  indescribable  as  Udler  &  Sullivan  ever  left  behind 


them,  running  from  what  first  appeared  to  be  an  old  Indian 
decoration  bursting  into  most  unexpected  treatment  of  Gothic, 
embellished  with  deep  undercut  work  suggestive  of  the  classic 
Arkansas  treatment  by  the  early  English  workers  of  Gothic, 
interwoven  with  a  tangle  of  plucked  chrysanthemums  of  all 
the  shades  of  color  of  the  rainbow,  but  in  brilliancy  of  color 
resembled  a  fracture  in  a  piece  of  ice.  Here  was  a  sample  of 
perpetual  fireworks— its  beauty  a  joy  forever,  its  richness  of  de¬ 
tail,  its  brilliancy  of  enamels,  those  topaz  of  a  thousand 
shades  not  blending,  but  bursting  with  lustre,  on  which  to  look 
at  some  shades  of  light  would  show  dark  purple,  and  by  an¬ 
other  light  a  lustre  of  blue.  If  the  possibilities  of  this  struc- 
ture  can  be  carried  out  successfully  it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt 
to  criticise  what  the  effect  will  be,  but  it  is  here  in  miniature 
details  so  exquisitely  worked  out  that  if  they’re  only  to  live  on 
paper  they’re  worthy  the  best  of  a  frame.  Whether  architects 
and  critics  would  consider  them  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
the  great,  I  am  incompetent  to  say,  but  this  combination  of 
color  and  detail  is  marvelous,  and  the  presumption  that  the 
change  under  light  of  the  sun’s  hot  rays,  or  the  mellow  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  moon,  will  ever  continue  to  give  changes  of  beauty. 
The  imposing  outlines  of  the  edifice,  which  they  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  give  us:  What  we  have  form  a  very  faint  • 
idea,  as  we  are  only  expected  to  work  from  detail  and  repro¬ 
duce,  in  substance,  that  which  they  have  all  to  say  as  to  its 
proportions  when  put  together,  from  the  outlines  submitted 
with  the  accompanying  details,  was  but  a  small  perspective, 
giving  but  a  bird’s-eye  view,  showing  distinctly  pure  Grecian 
outlines  up  to  the  main  cornice.  The  canopied  roof,  as  the 
hips  of  eternal  angles,  showed  graceful  curved  lines,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  many  pinnacles  and  domes— good  examples  of 
all  the  known  styles  of  architecture,  with  some  quite  possibly 
undiscovered  yet.  Again,  I  wish  I  were  a  critic,  but  with  ail 
its  wealth  of  detail  and  of  color,  it  left  me  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  was  a  little  too  much  roof,  and  it  reminded  me 
of  the  beautiful  outlines  of  a  graceful  woman  wearing  a  bon¬ 
net  called  a  poke,  worn  by  ladies  away  back  in  1830,  with  a 
superfluous  amount  of  trimmings  on  top.  Even  that  old-fash¬ 
ioned  bonnet  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  modern  building. 
Opera  houses  and  theaters  were  compelled  to  raise  their  seats. 
But  it  is  a  great  possibility  and  future  for  bricks,  .lust  dream 
of  it! — dome  roofs  one  brick  thick;  outside  time  and  weather¬ 
proof,  and  every  brick  as  handsome  as  a  bright  jewel;  while 
inside  modeled  in  bas-relief  of  all  the  petted  darlings  of  their 
nation,  from  their  George  Washington  to  their  last  general  who 
fired  a  shot  for  liberty.  Like  mosaic  becomes  each  brick — that 
while  the  exterior  side  throws  back  the  hot  sun’s  rays  or 
glides  the  water  from  those  Oriental  thunder-showers  over  its 
glossy  back,  the  interior  side  of  that  same  brick  does  service 
to  eliminate  the  pupil  of  some  hero’s  eye,  who  smiles  from 
such  a  dizzy  height  that  he  is  to  appear  as  though  life-size, 
while  in  reality  it  takes  about  a  thousand  brick  to  build  up 
the  flesh  color  of  his  face  (which  is  about  the  color  of  very 
old  gold). 

Well,  I  have  been  killing  time  looking  over  those  details, 
and  Jones  gave  me  an  invitation  to  look  him  up  at  his  labora¬ 
tory  and  bring  some  of  the  most  desirable  details  for  immedi¬ 
ate  execution.  Following  his  instructions,  I  undertook  to  dis¬ 
cover  this  interesting  department  that  I  had  not  yet  visited. 
If  he  had  given  me  instructions  to  follow  my  nose,  and  not  my 
memory  of  the  turns,  I  would  have  reached  the  place  much 
easier,  or,  rather,  I  would  never  have  ventured  so  near  it.  I 
got  in  with  what  little  breath  was  left,  to  inform  him  that 


something  broke,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  poisoned,  and  we 
would  not  live  an  hour.  He  mildly  informed  me:  “Oh,  they 
are  dumping  a  still.” 

“You  had  better  dump  it  back— shut  off  the  escape  of  gas. 
It  must  be  a  very  valuable  gas,  it  is  so  strong.” 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing.  You  will  get  used  to  it,”  he  said,  uncon¬ 
cerned. 

“Well,  what  is  it  anyway?” 

He  then  informed  me  that  it  was  a  chemical  process— one 
of  the  departments  of  the  factory— for  making  alcohol. 

“Why,  I  have  been  in  distilleries  and  saloons,  and  I  never 
got  anything  like  this  in  my  life.  That  alcohol  can  never  be  a 

beverage.”  • 

“Why,  no;  it’s  for  making  mortar  for  fine  brickwork  like  this 

Oriental  order.  We  do  not  presume  to  permit  them  to  be  built 
up  with  sand,  lime  or  any  such  cements.  There  is  just  as  much 
profit  in  making  mortar  out  of  alcohol  and  lead  as  there  is  in 
making  up  our  own  frits  for  enamels.  We  presume  to  do  it 
all,  and  have  only  those  Orientals  to  do  the  liod-carrying,  and 
in  all  probability  we  will  have  to  send  some  of  our  expert 
American,  Chinese  or  Japanese  bricklayers  to  put  those  brick 
together.” 

He  asked  what  details  I  had  brought  with  me,  and  I  un¬ 
rolled  the  parchment  of  a  beautiful  set  for  the  interior  and  the 
exterior  of  a  colossal  dome.  He  said,  “AVe  cannot  start  with 
this.  The  dome  is  last.  We  must  start  with  the  foundation.” 

I  assured  him  that  he  was  wrong;  that  the  other  side  of  the 
world  could  not  possibly  do  things  that  way.  Everything  is 
done  reverse  to  what  it  is  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  being  left-handed,  but  they  do  everything  the  reverse 
to  what  we  do,  and  I  considered  every  one  knew  that.  He 
said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Chinese  about  that,  and  we  were 
not  dealing  with  those  Celestials,  but  with  India,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  they  had  no  way  of  suspending  gravity  and  starting 
building  at  the  top.  Well,  as  for  experiment,  I  said,  an  opaque 
brick  would  do  for  the  foundation,  and  it  would  require  no 
artistic  work.  So  if  T  had  only  to  see  him  construct  a  suitable 
brick  for  the  foundation  I  would  not  consider  myself  repaid 
for  putting  up  Avith  the  contemptible  atmosphere  of  the  place — 
though  my  curiosity  to  see  the  ins  and  outs  had  caused  me  to 
visit  Armour’s  pork-packing  establishment,  and  I  had  seen 
them  can  salmon,  and  also  visited  a  slaughter  house  for  doing 
up  done-up  horses  But  before  he  could  afford  to  ornament 
Asia  he  should  invent  a  cork  for  that  still  on  his  alcohol  fac¬ 
tory.  I  presume  Jones  thought  that  I  had  picked  this  detail 
out  to  corner  him  up  as  being  unequal  to  the  task;  so  he 
sprung  on  me  a  suggestion  of  how  he  intended  to  carry  out 
the  dome.  When  the  bricks  are  made  and  in  a  plastic  state,  he 
proposed  to  have  them  built  over  a  temporary  dome,  then  re¬ 
move  the  wood  structure  they  were  built  on,  and  put  his  artist 
to  work  inside  and  out  to  model  up  the  design,  he  making 
due  consideration  for  the  lead  joint  and  shrinkage  of  his  raw 
brick.  I  remonstrated  that  it  Avas  but  an  old  rule  of  thumb, 
and  that  I  thought  he  should  be  able  to  lay  each  and  every 
brick  out  on  exact  geometrical  lines,  and  that  artists  should 
be  dextrous  enough  to  apply  the  design  and  make  each  and 
every  brick  to  come  in  line  Avith  the  next,  and,  further,  that 
before  those  models  Avere  sufficiently  bold  to  indicate  anything 
at  the  enormous  height  they  AA'ere  going,  each  alternative  brick 
AArould  be  modeled  feet  thick  instead  of  inches — as  I  under¬ 
stood  that  modeling  was  a  building-up  or  adding-on  process 
sufficient  to  get  the  desired  artistic  result,  regardless  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  that  this  thickness  Avould  not  be  transparent,  and 
the  weight  of  the  building  Avill  be  greatly  added  to. 

NoAAr,  Jones  I  knew  to  be  very  handy  Avith  his  pencil,  and  his 
tongue  AAras  kept  well  lubricated,  and  I  commenced  to  think 
that  I  had  possibly  got  him  cornered;  but  he  quietly  replied: 

“All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  There  is  everything  here  for 
a  practical  illustration.  There  is  every  possible  known  in¬ 
gredient  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  this  laboratory  or 
store  room — every  conceivable  appliance  known  to  science  or 
art,  in  miniature  or  in  use,”  and  I  looked  around  at  the  vast 
contents;  “and  there  is  big  money  going  out  to  keep  it  up 
Avith  the  times  and  not  let  it  fall  behind.” 

“What  is  that,  Jones?” 

“Why,  that  is  oau  hydraulic  press.  But  look  here — ”  as  he 
touched  a  movable  scales  mounted  on  automatic  tires  and  sent 
it  spinning  down  the  table.  He  stopped  it  under  a  little  chute 
and  spouted  out  some  off-colored  flour.  “What’s  that?  But 
you  will  haA'o  to  excuse  me,  as  I  understood  you  were  going 
to  tell  me  everything.”  He  assured  me  he  would.  “Well,  it’s 
some  old  alumina  clay,  aged,  seasoned  and  ground;  it’s  being 
here  before  me,  for  it  is  marked  as  being  through  the  Cummer 
dryer,  whatever  that  Avas — but  it  is  good,”  as  he  dumped  it 
into  a  little  mixer  and  applied  an  atomizer,  and  turned  on  his 
current.  It  started  to  mix  up  as  he  reached  for  a  syringe 
and  ga\'e  it  a  douse  with  some  other  ingerdient.  I  again  had 
to  get  inquisitive.  “Oh,  that — it  was  water  that  the  atomizer 
Avas  feeding;  the  other  was  just  a  little  glycerine.”  The  mix¬ 
ing  box  threw  off  its  load  into  a  little  pug,  which  a  touch  of 
the  key  put  in  motion,  and  out  came  a  beautiful  silky  plastic 
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clay.  Jones  rolled  out  a  little  shingle  about  au  inch  thick  and 
covered  it  with  another  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick; 
he  reached  for  a  little  picture  on  the  wall  of  a  Rood,  strong 
character  face  taken  profile,  and,  laying  it  before  his  plax, 
drew  offhand  with  his  pencil  the  profile  of  the  little  picture, 
ran  his  small  blade  around  the  line,  removed  the  outside  of 
the  thin  layer  of  clay  with  his  finger  and  a  little  stick.  There 
was  an  elegant  bas-relief  of  Abraham  Lincoln!  He  reached 
for  another  solution  and  gave  it  a  very  thin  wash  with  a  fine 
brush,  and  again  I  wanted  to  know  its  virtues  and  ingerdients. 
“It  is  gum  do  mor  mixed  with  turpentine  and  coal  oil.”  Taking 
a  small  bowl  of  water,  he  held  it  under  a  little  shaker,  feed- 
spout  and  duster,  and  filled  it  full  of  what  he  informed  me  was 
ground  gypsum,  boiled  (plaster  paris),  and,  without  being  in 
any  hurry,  continued  conversation,  when  I  had  to  ask  if  plas¬ 
ter  had  not  to  be  used  immediately  (or  sooner).  He  said  no; 
it  had  to  soak,  but  not  long,  for  he  gave  it  a  thorough  good 
stirring  and  poured  it  over  poor  Abe’s  face,  and  slicked  up  the 
sides  that  had  overflowed,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  set,  and,  turning  it  over,  removed  the  clay  model. 
Putting  it  back  on  a  board,  he  put  it  up  for  view,  and,  putting 
the  plaster  matrix  alongside  of  it,  asked  which  was  raised  the 
most.  The  plaster  looked  to  be  a  much  bolder  relief  than  the 
clay  model,  and  1  had  to  acknowledge  to  what  I  felt  was  an 
optical  delusion;  but  if  I  had  not  seen  it  done  before  my  eyes 
I  would  have  kept  on  betting  higher  than  I  would  on  a  straight 
Hush. 

“Now,”  says  Jones,  “the  dome’s  weight  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased  by  a  hole  being  made  in  it,  for  I  know  of  nothing  that 
can  be  made  larger  by  having  a  piece  cut  off,  unless  a  grave. 
Now,  the  principal  matter  to  contend  with  in  making  those 
brick  is  the  transparency,  and  that  can  only  be  done  judiciously 
at  these  works,  as  we  carry  on  the  chemical  alcohol  manufac¬ 
turing  here.” 

I  requested  him  to  please  not  remind  me  of  them;  that  I 
was  thoroughly  aware  of  their  presence,  and,  as  he  boasted 
every  ingredient  known,  in  his  laboratory,  he  might  not  object 
to  put  on  one  of  his  largest  atomizers  and  give  me  a  bath.  I 
was  not  particular— Florida  water,  eau  du  cologne  or  lavender 
water — anything  that  would  counteract — oil  of  smoke,  tar,  ce¬ 
dar  oil,  acetate  of  lime  or  soda — alcohol  itself!  if  under  the 
guise  of  Bourbon  or  Kentucky  sour  mash;  that  if  I  were  prop¬ 
erly  loaded  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  investigate  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  process  of  producing  chemicals  out  of  sticks  that 
made  clays  malleable  after  being  vitrified,  and  bricks  trans¬ 
parent  after  being  modeled;  that  gave  them  the  virtue  to 
float  (if  it  were  a  virtue),  and  strength  to  huild  and  sustain 
themselves  in  the  heavens,  where  space  is  cheap. 

Jones  assured  me  that  the  company  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  general  carriers,  but  only  looked  forward  to  deliver¬ 
ing  our  own  output  and  taking  the  precaution  not  to  come 
home  with  empty  flyers.  So  we  picked  up  in  Florida  wood 
which  we  converted  into  charcoal,  and  the  wood  giving  the 
largest  percentage  of  alcoholic  spirits  was,  in  our  case,  most 
sought  after.  So  that  our  flyers  only  brought  out  our  finished 
wares  and  returned  with  our  raw  materials;  that  capitalists 
were  very  nervous  in  venturing  into  transportation  business; 
there  was  too  much  shrinkage  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  rail¬ 
road  stock,  and  now  their  lines  are  lying  idle  and  rusty,  and 
will  soon  be  relics  of  the  past. 

“Take  that  as  a  counteraction  to  chemical  fumes,  and  we 
will  go  down  through  the  chemicals,”  as  he  decanted  a  very 
suspicious  bottle  into  a  schooner. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY- 
WORKERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
STREATOR,  JAN.  21  and  22,  1896. 


SHE  ILLINOIS  CLAYWORKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Illinois  Brick  and  Tile  As¬ 
sociation,  voted  at  their  last  Convention,  in  Springfield, 
Ill.,  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  hereafter  each  year,  and 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Executive  Committee  have  accepted  the  very  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Streator  brethren  to  hold  the  next  Convention 
in  Streator,  Ill.,  Jan.  21  and  22,  1890.  An  elegant  banquet  will 
be  served  free  to  all  members.  Free  transportation  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  several  clay  industries  in  and  about  Streator. 
Reduced  rates  at  hotels  and  a  line  programme  are  already  as¬ 
sured.  Make  your  arrangements  early  to  attend  this  feast  of 
mind  and  body,  and  if  the  impression  has  gone  out  that  you 
cannot  do  justice  to  a  fine,  large  banquet,  come  prepared  to 
prove  au  alibi.  For  any  other  information  address  (L  C.  Stoll, 
Secretary,  Grant  Park,  Ill. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

BURNING  95  EER  CENT  HARD  BRICK. 


REQUEST  received  some  time  ago  asked 
that  the  burning  of  the  common  up-draft 
kiln  be  described  at  more  length.  Now, 
there  are  many  different  arrangements  by 
which  the  up-draft  kiln  is  burned,  and 
many  manufacturers  are  loath  to  leave  their  own  particular 
style  of  burning.  Each  method  is  declared  to  be  as  good  as  any 
other.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  it  is  a  feat  bordering 
the  impossible  to  burn  the  heads  and  top  courses  of  the  common 
up-draft  kiln  red  and  hard,  which  is  very  true  if  the  fashion 
that  was  in  vogue  years  ago  governs  the  burning.  For  by  that 
form  of  burning  the  top  courses  and  heads  were  always  soft. 
Manufacturers  expected  them  to  be  so,  and  fully  believed  they 
never  would  be  otherwise. 

If  a  common  up-draft  kiln  contains  800,000  brick,  and  when 
bin-lied  turns  out  75  per  cent,  of  hard  red  and  25  per  cent,  of 
soft  or  salmon-colored  brick,  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the 
burn  was  a  good  one.  The  kiln  contains  600,000  of  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  brick,  which  can  be  sold  at  their  market  value,  and 
200,000  of  soft  brick  that  will  bring  about  one-lialf  the  price  of 
the  hard  red  brick.  The  manufacturer  certainly  experiences  a 
loss  on  the  soft  brick.  For  it  cost  just  as  much  per  thousand 
to  make  them  and  set  them  in  the  kiln;  they  consumed  just  as 
much  fuel  and  required  just  as  much  care  and  attention  as  did 
the  hard  brick,  and  yet  they  must  be  sold  for  just  one-half  the 
market  value  of  hard  brick.  All  because  they  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  burned. 

It  is  a  fact  that  every  manufacturer  would  much  rather  have 
his  kilns  yield  95  per  cent,  of  hard  brick  than  only  75  per  cent. 
By  the  increased  percentage  in  hard  brick  he  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  Why  should  he  be  denied  that  benefit?  Now,  if  it 
is  possible  to  burn  a  kiln  that  will  give  75  per  cent,  hard  and 
25  per  cent,  soft  brick,  is  there  a  single  legitimate  reason  why 
95  per  cent,  hard  brick  could  not  be  attained?  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  15  per  cent,  difference.  Without  doubt,  it  is  worth 
the  effort,  and  the  increased  percentage  of  hard  brick  can  be 
easily  acquired,  providing  the  brick  are  thoroughly  dried  before 
entering  and  properly  set  in  the  kiln.  But  before  speaking  as 
to  how  an  up-draft  kiln  can  be  burned  95  per  cent,  hard,  let  us 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  setting,  for  by  great  odds  it 
is  in  the  manner  the  brick  are  set  whether  they  can  be  binned 
uniformly  red  and  hard. 

Past  experience  has  clearly  shown  the  fact  that  when  a  kiln 
"produced  but  75  per  cent,  of  hard  brick,  the  remaining  25  per 
cent,  of  soft  or  salmon-colored  brick  Avere  located  along  the 
heads  and  through  the  top  courses.  These  very  unwelcome 
brick  were  invariably  set  tight,  and  also  the  scoving  wall  was 
set  tight — was  set  very  tight  against  the  heads,  Avhile  in  the 
center,  where  the  brick  were  set  uniform,  both  in  space  and 
position,  they  Avere  always  red  and  hard.  Then  Avhy  should  a 
manufacturer  endeavor  to  burn  a  kiln  uniformly  red  and  hard 
Avhen  set  in  a  fashion  that  has  proved  disastrous? 

Suppose  a  manufacturer  undertakes  to  burn  a  kiln  contain¬ 
ing  thirty  arches  95  per  cent.  hard.  He  is  satisfied  that  he  must 
set  and  burn  it  contrary  to  the  old  method.  Consequently,  he 
has  the  brick  set  in  the  kiln  three  over  three;  the  heads  are 
evenly  but  securely  interbound,  yet  nowhere  are  they  set  tight. 
Evenness  of  space  betAveen  each  and  every  brick  is  noticeable. 
The  sawing  Avail,  also,  is  momentous.  In  its  construction  he 
deAriates  from  the  old  custom.  At  the  bottom  it  is  four  inches 
clear  of  the  heads,  but  Avith  sufficient  incline  to  bring  it  plumb 
against  the  top  coiu-se  of  the  kiln.  He  has  thus  effected  a  draft 
through  the  heads. 

Let  us  say  the  manufacturer  starts  the  fire  Saturday  night, 
Avhich  is  allowed  to  burn  sIoav  for  tAvelve  hours,  or  until  Sun¬ 
day  noon,  when  the  arches  are  “Avarmed  up”  by  increasing  the 
fire.  His  object  in  firing  stronger  immediately  after  the  first 
twelve  hours  is  to  locate  exactly  where  the  steam  is  situated, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  many  courses  above  the  arch  the  Avater- 
smoke  has  disappeared.  Practice  has  told  him  that  a  sIoav  fire 
for  twelve  hours  will  raise  the  watersmoke  somewhat;  prudence 
tells  him  that  the  fire  must  be  kept  right  under  the  steam. 

He  knows  that  diligence  must  be  observed  Avhen  increasing 
the  heat  after  the  first  tAvelve  hours.  The  arches  are  his  only 
guide;  they  will  unerringly  indicate  the  progress  of  the  Avater- 
smoke.  He  has  increased  the  heat  in  eirery  arch  of  the  thirty 
on  Sunday  noon.  After  a  few  minutes  he  observes  that  five 
of  the  thirty  arches  show  a  tendency  to  carry  the  increased 
heat  without  any  ill  effect.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  Avater- 
smoke  has  risen  several  courses  above  these  five  arches,  and 
proceeds  at  once  to  draw  the  fire  towards  the  mouth,  enough 
so  that  the  blaze  and  heat  can  lie  seen  to  shoot  up  betAveen  the 
heads  and  the  scoving  Avail.  Twenty  of  the  arches  will  not 
bear  the  increased  heat,  and  get  hot  very  quick.  This  fact 
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apprises  him  that  the  watersmoke  is  yet  directly  over  the 
arches,  and  the  heat  must  be  reduced  until  it  rises.  The  re¬ 
maining  five  arches  “pop,”  disclosing  the  fact  that  the  water- 
smoke  has  not  yet  left  the  inside  of  the  arches.  He  proceeds 
at  once  to  reduce  the  heat  in  these  arches  until  the  “popping” 
has  ceased,  but  he  will  increase  the  heat  again  as  soon  as  the 
arches  will  bear  it. 

After  he  has  the  arches  clear  and  the  fire  under  the  steam, 
he  will  commence  to  change  fire.  He  judges  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  arches  wfflether  they  will  stand  “sliders.”  If  the 
center  of  the  arches  are  as  hot  as  possible  without  dripping,  it 
is  best  not  to  put  “sliders”  in  on  that  change,  as  the  fire  is  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  steam.  Fill  up  the  mouth  of  the  arches,  how¬ 
ever;  put  the  arch  doors  on  tight  and  fire  on  the  other  side.  To 
make  it  doubly  sure  that  the  heads  will  be  hard,  when  the  fuel 
on  the  closed  side  has  burned  away,  remove  the  doors  and  refill 
them;  replace  the  doors,  and  still  continue  to  fire  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  until  the  fuel  on  the  closed  side  has  for  the  second 
time  burned  away,  when  you  will  fire  on  that  side  and  repeat 
the  double  filling  on  the  side  that  is  now  closed.  In  case  an 
arch  should  show  that  it  was  about  to  drip  when  closed,  open 
the  door  a  trifle,  and  the  cold  air  thus  admitted  will  check  the 
heat  immediately,  and  when  the  heat  has  been  reduced  close 
the  door. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  heads  will  be  hard,  and  we  are 
just  as  anxious  that  the  top  courses  should  also  be  hard.  To 
make  them  so  we  keep  every  one  of  the  thirty  arches  in  as 
great  a  heat  as  possible  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  hours  of 
the  burn.  Not  for  a  single  minute  are  they  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  least.  When  the  burn  is  finished  the  arch  doors  are  placed 
on  tight  and  left  so  until  the  whole  kiln  has  thoroughly  cooled 
off.  We  found  that  when  the  arch  doors  were  removed  before 
the  kiln  was  cool  the  arch  brick  would  chip  and  crack,  but 
remained  whole  when  the  arch  doors  were  not  removed. 

J.  G.  GREUSEL. 


A  LONG-FELT  WANT  AT  LAST  SUPPLIED. 


The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  machine  designed  to 
take  all  kinds  of  shales,  and  many  other  refractory  substances, 
and  prepare  them  for  a  pulverizer,  or  any  other  mode  of  grind¬ 
ing  into  a  fine  powder.  It  is  the  only  economic  means  of  per¬ 
forming  satisfactory  work  on  shales  for  brickmakers.  The 
mode  is  very  simple,  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  nominal, 


William’s  Shale,  Stone  and  Ore  Breaker. 

and  its  work  is  satisfactory.  The  manufacturers,  M.  F.  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  claim  that  a  No.  1  machine,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  40-inch  pulverizer,  will  do  more  and  better 
work  on  hard  shale  than  two  8-foot  dry  pans,  and  with  one- 


half  the  power  and  cost  for  repairs,  and  are  willing  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  claim  to  any  responsible  party.  For  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  machine,  which  is  a  marvel  and  surprise  to  all 
who  have  seen  it  in  operation,  prices,  etc.,  address  the  inanu 
facturers,  mentioning  the  Clay-Worker. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BRICK  KILNS,  AND  GENERAL  OBSER= 
VATIONS  THEREON,  IN  ANSWER  TO  INQUIRIES. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 

ITH  ALL  that  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  important  subject  of  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing  brick,  I  do  not  believe  that  one-tenth 
of  the  brickmakers  are  entirely  agreed  as 
to  just  how  brick  should  be  set  and  burned 
in  a  kiln.  Why  should  this  difference  con¬ 
tinue?  Why  not  all  understand  and  agree 
at  least  upon  all  main,  essential  points?  True,  it  could  not  be 
expected  and  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  for  all  brick  set¬ 
ters  and  burners  to  act  with  perfect  uniformity;  but  all  could 
agree  on  and  practice  all  the  best  and  indispensable  things 
necessary  to  attain  the  very  best  and  most  desirable  results. 

—Take  the  Matter  of  Brick  Kilns,  for  One  Instance. — 

The  three  general  classes  of  kilns,  viz.,  the  up-draft,  the 
down-draft  and  the  continuous.  Now,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  down-draft  kiln  might  be  most  desirable,  though  I 
can  see  but  one  condition  in  which  the  down-draft  may  be 
preferred.  If  the  clay  is  fusible  under  a  very  low  heat,  a  down- 
draft  kiln  would  suit  an  inexperienced  burner  better  than  an 
up-draft  kiln.  He  would  be  better  guarded  against  vitreous 
“squatted”  arch  brick.  If  any  brick  were  overburned  they 
would  be  at  top  of  the  kiln.  But  in  all  cases  brick  set  in  the 
down-draft  kiln  should  be  very  dry,  for  if  wet,  in  watersmok¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  will  be  sure  to  water  settle. 

—As  to  Continuous  Kilns  or  Draft.— 

These  kilns  are  desirable  where  fuel  is  very  costly,  and  when 
first-class  skill  in  setting  and  burning  is  not  at  hand  or  ob¬ 
tainable.  In  this  class  of  kiln  the  “compartments”  are  small, 
and  if  one  should  be  badly  burned  the  damage  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  a  large  up-draft  kiln,  and  can  be  remedied  more 
easily.  The  burner  in  charge  can  see  the  defect  as  soon  as  a 
“compartment”  is  brumed  and  cool,  and  then  he  will  not  likely 
repeat  his  errors  or  mistakes. 

-Down-Draft  and  Continuous-Draft  Kilns  Best  for  Unskilled 

Burners. — 

The  down-draft  kiln  cannot  be  very  large  if  well  and  safely 
built.  They  must  be  covered  over  top  with  a  brick  crown  or 
arch,  and  if  the  “spring”  of  the  arch  is  as  wide  as  a  common 
up-draft  kiln,  the  “thrust”  in  heating  and  cooling  would  soon 
destroy  it;  so  that  kilns  for  either  down-draft  or  continuous- 
draft  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  the  unskilled  burner  can 
practice  with  less  loss  than  with  up-draft  kilns— provided,  of 
course,  that  the  extra  cost  ot  these  kilns,  compared  with  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  is  not  to  be  considered. 

—The  Reason  Why  Unskilled  Setters  and  Burners  Can  Best 
Work  Down  and  Continuous  Draft. — 

In  these  kilns  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay  is  what  chiefly 
guides  the  burner.  He  has  no  good  chance  to  see  the  color  of 
heat  or  of  oxidation  of  minerals  in  the  clay.  He  may  have  his 
little  “trial  pieces”  of  clay,  putting  them  in  and  out  of  the  kiln 
to  see  the  effect,  and  a'iso  may  have  a  gauge  to  tell  the  settle 
of  the  kiln,  and  in  this  way  form  a  tolerably  good  opinion  of 
his  work;  but  as  yet  I  know  of  no  way  to  form  a  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  opinion  of  a  burning  or  burned  brick  kiln  but  to  see  in 
good  daylight,  as  well  as  at  night,  just  the  color  of  heat  and 
the  sulpliurets  which  effloresce  on  the  edges  and  top  of  platting. 

—The  Up-Draft  Kiln  the  Best,  with  the  Improved  Methods  — 

The  true,  well-skilled  brick  setter  and  burner,  who  fully  un¬ 
derstands  all  the  principles  of  setting  and  burning  in  all  kinds 
of  kilns,  will  readily  recognize  the  advantages  of  a  well-built 
up-draft  kiln.  The  main  excellence  of  the  up-draft  system  is 
its  simplicity  and  cheapness.  Brick  are  easy  set  in  it  and  easy 
got  out.  The  burner  has  perfect  control  of  the  draft  of  heat, 
without  changing  the  fire  in  the  arches  or  letting  in  cold  air. 
An  up-draft  kiln  don’t  cost  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  other 
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kilns  above  referred  to.  The  burner  lias  a  perfectly  sure,  sci¬ 
entific  guide  by  the  appearance  of  heat  in  the  arches  and  its 
draft  and  effect  on  top  of  kiln.  In  fact,  with  the  improved 
methods  of  the  up-draft  system  it  is  impossible  for  the  at¬ 
tentive,  expert  burner  to  make  any  mistake  or  failure. 

—Our  Greatest  Troubles  in  the  Affairs  of  Life- 

Are  to  find  and  know  how  to  do  things,  and  then  have  the 
means,  the  courage  and  energy  to  do  them.  I  have  frequent 
inquiries  from  my  friends,  who  ask  me  to  explain  some  par¬ 
ticular  feature  of  my  system  of  setting  and  burning  brick. 
They  have  read  a  part,  or  perhaps  all,  of  my  writings  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  only  a  few  that  can  put  a  theory  in  practice, 
unless  they  are  experts,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  all 
who  are  interested  in  brickmaking,  and  most  of  all  who  read 
the  Clay-Worker,  I  will  here  try  to  make  plain  my  improved 
methods  on  the  up-draft  system  of  burning  brick. 

—“Study  Your  Principles,”  Says  a  Great  Law  Writer.— 

It  is  all  useless  to  start  out  to  accomplish  any  certain  de¬ 
sired  end  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  main  princi¬ 
ples  involved,  as  well  as  having  the  necessary  means  to  put 
them  in  practice.  The  burning  of  brick  perfectly  and  uniformly 
demands  three  main  considerations,  viz.,  proper  combustion  of 
fuel,  proper  draft  of  heat,  and  proper  control  and  distribution 
of  heat.  Of  course,  many  details  are  suggested  by  these  card¬ 
inal  principles  which  the  expert  brickmaker  will  naturally  see 
and  provide  for. 

To  get  the  best  combustion,  there  must  be  a  strong  draft  of 
air.  All  that  will  unite  with  the  fuel  (carbon  and  hydrogen) 
must  be  admitted,  but  no  more.  Fire  can  be  put  out  by  too 
much  air.  The  true  maximum  is  the  hottest  fire  and  the  least 
smoke.  I  nded  not  try  to  tell  you  anything  about  combustion 
if  you  have  read  articles  in  Clay-Worker  by  Brother  Wapling- 
ton. 

To  get  the  proper  draft  of  heat  up  through  the  kiln,  the 
brick  must  be  set  free  and  open  from  bottom  to  top  of  kiln.  I 
refer  the  reader  to  pages  18,  19,  32  and  104  in  my  book  on 
“Brick  Making  and  Burning”  (for  sale  by  Clay-Worker),  and 
for  an  unskilled  new  brickmaker  to  pages  80  and  81.  But  I 
will  here  remark  that  setting  brick  “skintling”  or  zigzag  is  the 
easiest,  fastest  and  best  for  a  sure,  clear  draft  and  distribution 
of  heat.  By  a  little  observation  and  study  the  reader  will  see 
that  where  brick  are  set  “skintling”  there  are  open  spaces  at 
the  ends  of  the  brick,  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  and  as  the  draft 
up  through  the  kiln  must  follow  the  lateral  as  well  as  the 
vertical  course  of  the  open  spaces  between  the  brick,  thereby 
distributing  the  heat  in  all  directions  with  much  more  ease  and 
certainty  than  if  the  brick  were  set  transversely,  or  what  is 
termed  “three  over  three.”  In  setting  “three  over  three,”  or 
that  style,  the  ends  of  the  brick  join  close  together,  and  there 
can  be  no  draft  laterally;  it  must  all  go  straight  up,  and  when 
the  setting  is  changed  from  a  perpendicular  line,  as  is  often  the 
case,  especially  where  “binders”  are  put  on,  the  draft  is  to  a 
great  extent  cut  off.  By  the  skew  or  skintling  process  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  a  good  draft.  I  do  not  know  who  coined 
the  word  “skintling.”  Etymologists  don’t  tell  us.  I  think  it  is 
merely  a  perversion  of  “skew,”  like  many  technicalities  of 
brickmakers  that  are  not  very  classic,  as,  for  instance,  “salmon 
brick”  comes  from  the  color  of  the  fish,  of  “yellowisli-red  color.” 
I  would  suggest  that  the  next  N.  B.  M.  A.  authorize  a  little 
book  of  technology  for  brickmakers.  Let  it  be  full-blooded 
U.  S.  A. 

The  control  and  distribution  of  heat  in  a  kiln  is  the  last 
important  stage  of  brickmaking.  In  the  old-fashioned  up-draft 
kiln  the  draft  of  heat  was  changed  by  opening  and  closing  the 
furnaces  or  fire  doors.  This  could  not  be  done  without  ad¬ 
mitting  a  certain  amount  of  cold  air,  and  the  cold  air  would 
crack  or  “check”  the  brick,  and  then  the  draft  of  heat  could 
not  be  forced  to  spots  in  the  kiln  most  needing  the  heat.  There 
was  no  way  to  burn  out  a  “cold  spot”  without  great  loss  of 
time,  fuel  and  brick. 

In  the  down-draft  kiln  the  difficulties  are  not  so  great,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  are  similar.  All  the  heat  is  thrown  up  on 
top  of  the  kiln.  Now,  to  distribute  it  properly  there  must  be 
a  pressure  from  the  hottest  to  the  coldest  spots;  to  get  this 
pressure  there  must  be  flues  and  dampers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln.  These  flues  and  dampers  are  difficult  to  manipulate  so  as 
to  keep  up  an  even  heat  on  top  of  the  kiln  and  throughout  the 
body  of  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  just  how  the  fires  are  working 
on  top  or  bottom  of  kiln.  That  it  may  be  done,  with  great  care, 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  think  it  is  far  more  complex  and  ti'ouble- 
some  than  the  best  up-draft  system.  As  to  the  continuous  kiln, 
it  must  be  worked  very  much  like  the  down-draft.  All  these 
kind  of  kilns  are  necessarily  closed  from  easy  view.  The  kind 
of  heat  must  be  judged  by  “trial  pieces,”  or  by  looking  in  small 
holes,  and  a  very  close  watch  must  be  kept  in  order  to  get  a 
kiln  thoroughly  and  evenly  burned. 


— The  Improved  Up-Draft  System  Not  Well  Known. — 

It  involves  three  main  features:  First,  the  brick  are  set 
“skintling,”  loose  from  bottom  to  top;  second,  a  continuous, 
even,  uniform  heat  is  kept  in  the  furnaces  and  arches;  third, 
the  draft  is  controlled  and  the  heat  distributed  in  the  kiln  by 
means  of  “dampering”  all  well-burned  spots  on  top  of  kiln  with 
fine  damp  clay.  It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  this  with  the  old 
system,  that  it  is  entirely  different.  It  gives  the  burner  in 
charge  a  full,  easy  and  complete  control  of  the  fire;  he  can  see 
just  when  anel  where  to  damper  by  the  color  of  the  heat  and 
the  oxidized  etHorescence  of  minerals  in  the  clay,  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  elegree  of  heat  will  show  on  the  edges  of  the 
platting.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but  keep  up  a  regu¬ 
lar,  uniform  heat  in  the  arches,  sufficient  to  burn 
the  brick  without  fusing,  and  watch  and  damper 
the  burned  spots  on  top  of  kiln  until  the  entire  kiln  is  dam- 
pered,  after  which  he  keeps  up  the  regular  heat  in  arches 
(which  requires  little  labor  or  fuel)  five  or  six  hours,  until  the 
heat  through  the  kiln  is  equalized  and  the  top  is  as  hot  as  the 
bottom.  Then  the  kiln  is  closed  and  the  annealing  process  be¬ 
gins.  I  hope  the  readers  of  my  articles  will  study  and  see  the 
difference  between  my  system  of  setting  and  burning  brick  by 
up-draft  and  the  old  system.  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  follow 
my  way;  all  I  want  is  that  I  don’t  want  to  be  mixed  with  old 
fogies,  nor  do  I  intend  to  decry  or  disparage  any  of  the  so- 
called  patent  improved  kilns.  There  are  many  good  brick¬ 
makers  who  think  the  patent  improved  kilns  are  much  better 
than  the  old  system,  and  so  do  I  think;  but  I  want  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  know  and  see  clearly  and  plainly  that  I  do  not  set 
and  burn  brick  on  the  old  system. 

The  Clay-Worker  says  most  brickmakers  are  busy.  So  are 
we  busy  here,  but  not  at  brickmaking.  We  have  made  but  two 
kilns  this  year.  The  market  is  as  “flat  as  a  pancake.”  Indeed, 
I  would  not  run  my  yard  at  all  until  times  change,  if  it  were 
not  to  “keep  my  boys’  hands  in,”  so  that  they  will  be  in  fine 
when  a  demand  for  brick  comes.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
myself  personally,  I  don’t  wholly  depend  on  a  brickyard.  I 
keep  up  a  yard  as  a  school  for  my  boys,  and  to  give  help  and 
employment  to  other  boys.  I  give  my  boys  choice  of  pursuits. 
They  seem  to  think  my  trade  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  as  I  give 
them  a  good  chance  to  learn  and  follow  it,  they  have  started 
with  good  will  and  a  chance  for  success. 


BRICKS,  AND  HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  THEM. 


A  MAN  WHO  MAKES  and  sells  50,000,000  bricks  a  year 
ought  to  know  something  about  advertising.  Murrell 
Dobbins,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  most  extensive  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturer  of  bricks  in  America,  and  he  does  know 
a  bit  about  advertising.  He  is  a  genius.  Mr.  Dobbins  is  worth 
all  of  $2,500,000,  but  he  won't  pay  a  bill  for  advertising  that 
amounts  to  less  than  $100 — he  just  orders  the  card  continued 
until  the  even  hundred  mark  is  reached. 

He  owns  four  brickyards  and  a  stock  farm,  takes  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  and  belongs  to  about  every  good  club  in 
town.  Advertising  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  him,  as  well  as 
a  profit. 

“If  I  could  hire  somebody  to  do  everything  else  for  me,  I 
would  devote  all  of  my  spare  time  to  advertising,”  said  he 
when  asked  “Does  your  advertising  pay?” 

In  summing  up  his  methods  he  said:  “I  try  to  create  the 
impression  that  I  am  the  only  man  in  town  who  always  lias 
bricks  to  sell.  I  make  and  sell  about  1,000,000  bricks  a  week 
all  the  year  round.  I  have  convinced  a  lot  of  people  that  Dob¬ 
bins’s  bricks  are  the  standard.  Having  convinced  them  of  this, 
they  will  have  no  others.  Architects  and  contractors  know  all 
about  bricks.  I  try  to  reach  the  man  who  employs  them,  so 
that  he  will  order  them  to  use  my  product.  I  can  do  this  best 
through  the  newspapers.  I  advertise  all  the  time  and  in  every 
conceivable  way.  Last  Christmas  morning  I  sent  every  man 
whose  name  appeared  on  my  books  a  nice  mottled  brick  in  a 
handsome  box,  with  the  compliments  of  the  season;  later  in 
the  day  I  sent  each  one  a  bottle  of  Mumm’s  to  “wash  down 
the  brick.”  It  paid  me.  I  have  given  away  several  hundred 
sheep,  pigs,  colts  and  heifers  to  customers  who  have  country 
places.  They  helped. 

“One  time  Frank  Harris,  President  of  the  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change,  told  me  that  Harry  Webster,  a  rival  brick  manufac¬ 
turer,  had  bought  a  farm,  and  that  I  ought  to  send  him  some¬ 
thing  to  plant.  I  sent  Webster  a  calf.  The  next  day  I  found 
out  that  Webster  had  purchased  a  cemetery  lot.  The  joke  got 
into  the  papers,  and  benefited  both  Webster  and  myself. 

“I  don’t  think  that  trade  papers  are  valuable  mediums  for 
my  business.  The  direct  buyers  are  few  in  number.  I  see 
them  all  every  day  on  ’Change.  The  man  I  want  to  reach  is 
the  owner.  If  he  says  ‘use  Dobbins’s  bricks,’  that  settles  it. 
No  architect  will  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  sped- 
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fying  any  other  kind  after  that.  To  reach  the  owner  I  must 
use  the  papers  that  he  reads.  To  make  a  certainty  doubly  sure 
1  use  all  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  the  street  cars,  and  no  end 
of  special  mediums,  some  of  which  pay — most  of  them  do  not. 
1  also  publish  an  elaborate  catalogue,  and  in  addition  to  this  1 
follow  up  every  application  for  prices,  etc.,  and  see  to  it  that 
every  prospective  builder  is  visited  by  one  of  my  salesmen. 

“I  have  never  seen  a  line  in  Printers’  Ink  regarding  the 
sale  of  building  materials.  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  sell;  nothing 
involves  more  money;  nothing  offers  a  wider  field  for  adver¬ 
tising,  and  nothing  is  so  poorly  advertised  as  the  world  of 
building.”— Walter  Ware,  in  Printers’  Ink. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

SILICA  FIRE  BRICK. 


T*  HE  TERM  “high  silica  brick”  is  so  generally  and  grossly 

a 

misused,  especially  in  trade,  that  its  name  naturally 

f  arouses  an  incredulous  feeling  as  soon  as  it  is  men¬ 
tioned.  Perhaps  many  people  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
fire  brick  are  being  sold  for  “high  silica  brick”  which,  on  the 
contrary,  are  as  basic  in  their  nature  (if  I  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression)  as  any  fire  clay  brick  can  be  made. 

1  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  but  the  natural 
products  of  fire  clay  beds  are  employed  in  their  manufacture 
—fire  clay  and  sand.  We  certainly  recognize  alumina,  as  it 
exists  in  fire  clay,  basic  in  its  property,  for  the  pure  kaolinite, 
or  the  chief  constituent  of  clay,  is  silicate  of  alumina — A1203, 
2Si02--|— 4HO.  A12Q3  equals  39.8  per  cent.;  SiO2  equals  46.3 
per  cent.  Therefore,  if  an  analysis  of  a  “green”  fire  brick 
shows  that  it  is  composed  of  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  50  per  cent,  of  silica  and  15  per  cent,  of  water,  it 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  such  a  brick  is  extremely  high  in 
silica,  and  therefore  a  very  acid  brick.  On  the  contrary,  this 
brick  could  be  justly  criticised  as  higher  in  alumina 
and  lower  in  silica  than  the  average.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
fire  brick  which  are  said  to  run  as  high  as  90  per  cent,  in 
silica,  and  are  sold  for  brick  of  that  character;  yet  from  ac¬ 
tual  chemical  analysis  it  can  be  proven  that  the  brick  does 
not  carry  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  SiO2.  They  are 
coarse  in  structure,  and  sometimes  quite'  friable,  disintegrat¬ 
ing  as  though  there  might  have  been  a  preponderance  of 
quartz  (sand)  in  the  brick  mixture  to  destroy  its  plasticity 
and  the  complete  bond  of  the  burned  product.  Even  to  the 
naked  eye  these  small  grains  look  like  very  tiny  crystals  of 
pure  quartz  or  silica.  To  disclose  the  actual  relationship 
which  the  silica  bears  to  the  alumina  in  these  brick,  I  will 
tabulate  the  result  of  an  analysis  that  I  have  just  finished  of 
a  brick  called  and  sold  for  "a  very  high  silica  brick:” 

A. 


Silica  combined  (SiO2) . 51.10  per  cent. 

Alumina  (A12G3) . 44.27  per  cent. 

Quartz  .  1.91  per  cent. 

Lime  (CaO) . 30  per  cent. 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 12  per  cent. 

Iron  sesquioxide  (Fe203) . 22  per  cent. 

Alkalies  .  2.72  per  cent. 


Every  fire  brick  manufacturer  knows  that  there  are  meth¬ 
ods  for  making  refractory  brick  as  high  as  85  per  cent,  to  90 
per  cent,  in  silica.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  high  silica  brick: 

B. 


Silica  combined  (SiO2) . 15.80  per  cent. 

Alumina  (A1203) . 13.71  per  cent. 

Quartz  . 69.45  per  cent. 

Lime  (CaO) . 22  per  cent. 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 17  per  cent. 

Iron  sesquioxide  (Fe203) . 43  per  cent. 

Alkalies  . 53  per  cent. 


Fire  brick  (A)  has  been  said  to  contain  90  per  .cent,  of  pure 
silica  sand  and  10  per  cent,  of  fire  clay — that  this  represented 
the  ratio  between  the  two  constituents  of  the  brick  mixture 
as  they  are  introduced  into  the  pit;  hence  the  resulting  bricks 
which  are  produced  from  this  mixture  must  be  extremely 
high  in  silica. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  chemical  analysis  that  90  per  cent, 
of  this  fire  brick  (A)  is  not  pure  SiO2.  After  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amining  its  interior  structure,  however,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  brick  contains  90  per  cent,  of  calcined  rock  clay  and 
10  per  cent,  of  plastic  or  semi-plastic  clay.  Can  it  be  that  in 
this  enlightened  age  some  of  our  fire  brick  manufacturers 
are  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  rock  or  flint  clays 
are  pure  anhydrous  SiO2?  It  certainly  looks  that  way,  or  else 
they  are  rather  in  hopes  .some  of  their  friends  can  be  made 
to  believe  it.  No;  a  “high  silica  brick”  is  not  a  l'ock  clay  or  a 


flint  clay  brick.  It  is  a  brick  which  by  actual  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis  carries  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  SiO2.  Let  us  not  make 
erroneous  application  of  this  term  “high  silica  fire  brick,” 
either  intentionally  or  ignorantly.  There  is  still  enough  in¬ 
definite  and  inabsolute  data  in  science  to  mystify  us  without 
increasing  the  supply. 

The  following  are  analyses  made  of  “high  silica”  fire  brick: 

— Empire. — 


Silica  combined  (SiO2) . 11.62  per  cent. 

Alumina  (A1203) . 10.10  per  cent. 

Quartz  (SiO2) . 77.07  per  cent. 

Lime  (CaO) . 11  per  cent. 

Magnesia  (MgO) . Trace. 

Alkalies  . 95  per  cent. 

Iron  sesquioxide  (Fe203) . 47  per  cent. 

— Concord. — 

Silica  combined  (SiO2) . 23.16  per  cent. 

Alumina  (A1203) . 20.10  per  cent. 

Quartz  (SiO2) . 55.24  per  cent. 

Lime  (CaO) . 21  per  cent. 

Magnesia  (MgO) . 13  per  cent. 

Alkalies  .  1.06  per  cent. 

Iron  sesquioxide  (Fe203) . 37  per  cent. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  down  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry  to  explain  the  fallacy  of  such  theories. 

The  term  silica,  scientifically  and  accurately  speaking,  re¬ 
fers  only  to  the  pure  oxide  of  silicon  (SiO2),  of  which  white 
sea  sand  is  a  fair  example.  Rock  clays  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  pure  quartz  or  silica;  therefore,  if  a  brick  manufacturer 
claims  that  he  is  making  a  high  silica  refractory  product  be¬ 
cause  he  is  introducing  into  his  brick  mixture  85  per  cent,  or 
90  per  cent,  of  crushed,  calcined  or  raw  rock  clay,  he  is  mis¬ 
representing  his  product. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  why  some  fire  brick  manufacturers 
still  persist  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  themselves  and  their 
trade  by  making  statements  in  relation  to  their  wares  which 
are  so  absolutely  absurd  and  untrue.  There  is  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  about  the  manufacture  of  “high  silica  brick.”  The 
term  in  itself  implies  not  only  a  large  excess  of  SiO2  in  the 
brick,  but  the  more  of  this  constituent  that  is  introduced  into 
the  mixture  without  sacrificing  the  necessary  physical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  brick  the  more  efficient  will  be  its  life.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  work  actually  calls  for  a  fire  brick  containing  a 
large  preponderance  of  silica.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  how¬ 
ever,  silica  renders  brick  mixtures  very  short  and  unmanage¬ 
able  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  likewise  makes  the 
burned  product  more  and  more  friable.  A  “high  silica  brick,” 
therefore,  cannot  endure  very  much  abrasion. 

Two  specimens  of  green  fire  brick,  one  made  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  silica  and  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  the 
other  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  calcined  clay  and  10  to  20  per  cent, 
of  clay,  other  things  being  equal,  when  burned  in  the  kiln  the 
latter  will  come  out  sound  and  more  thoroughly  cemented  to¬ 
gether  than  the  former.  In  other  words,  heat  seems  to  be 
better  able  to  bind  calcined  and  raw  clay  together  than  quartz 
and  raw  clay. 

“High  silica  brick”  have  a  peculiar  appearance  which 
stamps  them  as  indelibly  as  the  Pennsylvania  or  rock  clay 
brick;  but  let  us  not  confound  them,  for,  chemically,  they  are 
very  widely  different.  Break  one  of  these  fire  brick  which 
lias  been  made  from  the  native  Pennsylvania  clays  in  two, 
and  you  will  note  at  once  their  characteristic  fracture — how 
uneven  in  size  and  coarse  the  grains  are,  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  containing  a  large  percentage  of  ground  rock;  but 
each  individual  particle,  which  to  many  resembles  a  small 
fragment  of  quartz,  will  yield  practically  the  same  results 
with  respect  to  silica  and  alumina  as  I  have  tabulated  in  the 
analysis  above  (as  per  brick  B).  Hence  refractories,  so  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of  as  the  Pennsylvania  brick,  are  in  no  sense  a 
“high  silica  brick,”  but  x’sually  carry  alumina  and  silica  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  many  of  the  New  Jersey  fire 
clays. 

There  are  classes  of  work  which  call  for  a  very  highly 
siliceous  fire  brick.  To  make  brick  it  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  that  the  raw  mixture  of  clay  and  quartz  should,  when 
moistened  and  worked,  possess  enough  plasticity  to  bind  the 
material  of  the  green  brick  together;  but  to  obtain  the  best 
“high  silica  brick”  the  least  possible  clay  of  the  most  plastic 
and  siliceous  nature  must  be  used.  As  the  rock  and  flint 
clays  have  but  little  plasticity,  we  resort  to  the  New  Jersey 
clays  for  this  bond. 

There  are  such  a  large  number  of  fire  brick  consumers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  iron  trade,  who  have  been  misinformed  on  this 
subject,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  enough  sugges¬ 
tions  in  this  short  paper  to  enable  them  to  investigate  the 
matter  for  themselves.  CHARLES  FERRY. 

Troy,  N.  Y„  Aug.  24,  1895. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 
IS  GIVEN.  THOSE  DESIRING  TO  COMMUNICATE  PRIVATELY  WITH  ANY 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


An  Irresistible  Invitation. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  have  just  read,  with  “deep  feeling,”  Gates’s  reflections  on 
Rome.  When  Brother  Gates  reflects  on  anything  it  is  obliged 
to  sparkle  and  scintillate  and  become  dazzlingly  radiant.  I  am 
glad  he  still  wears  that  venerable  hat,  for  under  its  benign  in¬ 
fluence  he  will  continue  to  emit  sparkling  rays  of  wit  and 
humor,  tempered  with  sweet  and  gentle  admonition,  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  stray  many  steps  from  the  path  of  rectitude  with¬ 
out  finding  his  way  back  again.  Also,  note  Avith  pleasure  his 
ownership  of  a  coat.  I  heard  of  his  losing  it,  and  did  not  knoAV 
that  he  had  recovered  it.  Accept  my  humble  congratulations. 

Once  more,  in  the  historic  city  of  Atlanta,  next  winter  at 
the  Poavwow,  I  will  have  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
my  distinguished  brother,  standing  up  proudly  and  triumph¬ 
antly  before  the  leading  brickmakers  of  America,  encased  in 
that  antique,  honorable — yea,  famous! — spiketail,  and  a  well- 
worn  but  ample  smile,  showering  upon  your  delighted  brethren 
gems  of  thought,  all  garnered  from  beneath  the  tattered  crown 
of  that  aged  hat. 

Brother  Gates  also  reflected  upon  our  way  of  working  in  the 
sunny  South,  especially  our  “lick”  when  loading  a  car,  as 
shown  in  the  Clay- Worker.  If  the  picture  man  had  undertaken 
a  snap  shot  while  our  men  Avere  in  motion,  it  would  have 
looked  like  a  red  chain  Avith  black  links  in  it,  and  our  Northern 
friends  would  have  thought  it  a  new  kind  of  detachable  (miss¬ 
ing)  link  chain  conveyer  for  loading  brick  in  the  car.  No, 
friend  Gates,  Ave  don’t  do  things  “that  a- way”  down  here.  We 
don’t  sleep  Avalking,  or  eat  running,  or  get  our  pictures  “took” 
flying.  When  Ave  work  Ave  work,  and  when  Ave  don’t  work 
(which  occurs  betAveen  meals)  Ave  move  deliberately  or  not  at 
all.  When  Ave  aim  to  get  our  “pictur  took”  for  the  Clay- 
Worker,  we  lay  aside  all  other  business,  strike  an  attitude, 
compose  our  distorted  features,  and  are  ready  to  be  offered  up, 
and  when  the  picture  is  “done  finished”  you  have  something 
that  Avill  rest  your  Aveary  orb  and  be  a  joy  forever. 

There  is  the  difference  betAveen  Ave  uns  down  South  and  you 
wild  and  woolly  Nortlnvesterners.  When  Gates,  or  either  of 
our  distinguished  ex-Presidents  who  live  in  “the  Windy  City,” 
have  their  pictures  “took”  and  set  up  in  the  Clay- Worker.  Ave 
all,  at  once,  write  them  to  please  send  us  one  “after  taking.” 
Nevertheless,  Brother  Gates,  “Avith  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee 
still.” 

Now,  brethren,  come  doAvn  and  see  the  land  that  Aoavs  with 
milk  and  “mountain  deAv,”  its  sunny  skies  and  broad  land¬ 
scapes.  and  be  lulled  into  slumber  by  the  gentle  zephyrs  that 
fall  like  benedictions  and  soothe  the  weary  brickmaker  into 
sweet  and  restful  sleep.  Come  when  the  seductive  “  ’simmon” 
blushes  ’neath  its  leafy  canopy,  and  ’possum  and  SAAreet  “taters” 
are  ripe.  Then  the  plantation  song  breaks  forth  into  richest 
melody,  and  the  colored  brother’s  face  beams  like  the  morn¬ 
ing  star. 

We  expect  everybody  to  come  and  bring  all  their  kin  folks 
and  some  of  their  wife’s  people  AA7ith  them. 

R.  B.  MORRISON. 

P.  S. — Don’t  forget  Avhere  all  roads  lead  to. 


At  the  Foot  of  the  Rockies. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Not  noticing  anything  in  any  of  the  clay  journals  about 
Colorado  for  a  long  time,  I  concluded  to  write  you  a  feAV  lines 
in  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  our  brick  manufacturers  and 
Avhat  they  are  doing.  The  past  two  months  they  have  been 
quite  busy— not  making  bricks,  oh,  no!  but  supplying  the  school- 
marms  and  their  escorts  Avitli  scoop  sliOA7els  and  guiding  them 
around  Denver,  where  they  would  insist  that  they  could  get 
all  the  silver  they  could  shovel  up  during  their  stay  in  this 
lovely  city.  They  were  sure  of  this  fact,  for  Sherman.  Carlisle 
and  all  the  bankers,  both  in  tins  country  and  those  on  the  other 


side  of  the  big  pond,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Grover,  the  Czar 
of  America,  had  told  them  so.  Well,  they  were  very  much  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  they  knew  Ave  had  just  covered  up  all  the 
mines  in  the  city  until  they  would  leave.  So  the  poor  brick- 
makers  got  out  of  a  soft  snap,  and  had  to  hie  themselves  back 
to  their  usual  camping  ground  to  AA’ait  for  a  customer  Avho 
might  possibly  want  twenty-five  cents’  Avortlx  of  bricks.  Hav¬ 
ing  nothing  else  to  do,  I  took  a  car  and  rode  out  to  Mr.  John 
Keefe’s  plant.  I  was  pleased  to  find  Jack  (as  Ave  all  call  him) 
on  the  ground,  for  1  knew  if  there  Avas  anything  worth  seeing 
about  the  premises  that  I  would  be  introduced  to  it  Avith  pleas¬ 
ure.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  modern  strides 
Jack  has  been  taking  the  last  year.  Although  business  is  too 
dull  here  to  talk  about,  still  Jack  Avas  turning  out  45,000  bricks 
per  day.  He  has  a  Taleot  machine,  with  Avhich  he  makes 
25.000  bricks  daily,  and  tAA'o  hand  gangs,  who  make  20,000 
bricks  daily.  He  lias  quite  a  number  of  pallet  sheds  erected, 
and  proposes  to  use  that  system  exclusively.  The  machine  is 
fed  automatically  from  the  soak  pit,  and  every  improvement 
Avhich  has  a  tendency  to  economize  is  in  its  place.  The  yard 
is  very  neatly  kept,  not  a  pallet  lying  around,  but  boys  em¬ 
ployed  to  put  them  onto  barrows  ready  for  use.  An  excellent 
thirty-horse-power  engine,  with  a  fifty-horse-power  boiler  at¬ 
tached,  a  blacksmith  shop — and  in  fact  everything  which  goes 
to  make  up  a  modern  brick  plant  in  this  Western  country.  The 
Avages  paid  to  the  men  are  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  day,  an  1 
the  bricks  sell  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  thousand,  and  very  little 
demand  for  them  at  that.  There  are  about  140,000  bricks 
made  daily  in  this  city,  while  previous  to  our  free-trade  ad¬ 
ministration  getting  in  power  Ave  made  one  million  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  daily,  and  had  demand  for  every  brick.  In  reading  the  dif¬ 
ferent  clay  journals  I  notice  that  they  all  say  business  is  on  a 
“boom  all  over  the  United  States,” — great  demand  for  bricks, 
etc.  Now,  friend  Randall,  please  answer  this  question,  viz.: 
If  there  is  such  a  demand  for  bricks,  Avhy  is  it  that  the  work¬ 
men  are  receiving  at  least  100  per  cent,  less  AA'ages  than  they 
received  from  the  years  18G8  to  1892,  inclusive?  I  Avas  in  the 
business  during  those  years,  and  know  what  wages  were,  and 
I  know  what  they  are  now  by  seeing  them  quoted  occasionally 
in  the  different  clay  journals.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business 
for  OATer  tAvo  years;  consequently,  I  rely  on  the  information  as 
published  being  correct. 

Your  Clay-Worker,  as  a  journal  of  information,  improves 
with  age,  and,  although  I  am  not  in  the  business,  I  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  the  articles  on  setting  and  burning  by  Messrs.  Greusel  and 
Jacobs.  These  are  neAv  names  to  me,  but  us  old  felloAvs  must 
look  out  for  our  laurels  or  avo  will  get  left.  Even  the  four- 
year-old  Avon’t  be  in  it.  JOHN  McCAIN. 


The  Kiln  Question. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  my  brief  article  on  kilns  and  burning,  in  the  July  Clay- 
Worker,  the  headlines  you  added,  “An  Old  Brickmaker’s  Ex¬ 
perience,”  seem  to  have  unfavorably  touched  the  feelings  of 
Brother  Crary,  Sr.,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  com¬ 
munication  in  the  August  Clay-Worker.  For  the  sake  of  peace 
in  the  family  I  Avill  designate  myself  a  greenhorn,  and  let  the 
venerable  Crary  take  the  honors  of  an  old  brickmaker.  I  haATe 
no  controversy  Avitli  the  up-draft  kilns  for  burning  common 
brick.  I  am  green  and  “destitute  of  brick  wisdom.”  but  not  so 
green  as  to  think  that  such  manufacturers  of  common  brick  as 
1‘urington,  Alsip  and  many  others  in  Chicago  and  elseAA’here 
(who  make  several  hundred  thousand  brick  each  day)  should 
use  dOAvn-draft  kilns.  To  do  so  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
on  their  part.  I  leave  it  Avith  their  superior  judgment  AA'hether 
it  would  not  be  umvise  even  to  use  the  Crary  system  in  its 
entirety.  But  I  may  safely  say  that  if  the  aboi’e  manufac¬ 
turers  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  front  or  paving  brick, 
it  AA’ould  be  equally  foolish  for  them  to  use  anything  but  down- 
draft  kilns.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  where  plants  are  lo¬ 
cated  away  from  home  markets,  Avhere  all  their  output  must 
be  shipped  to  market.  In  such  a  case  that  part  of  the  output 
that  is  not  No.  1  will  not  bear  transportation,  and  hence  is 
largely  a  loss  to  the  manufacturer.  Hence  the  kiln  needed  is 
that  which  will  give  the  largest  output  of  first-class  brick. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  sale  of  any  treatise  on  brick¬ 
making,  setting  or  burning,  but  I  am  interested  in  an  im¬ 
proved  method  of  burning  by  the  dOAvn-draft  and  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  combined,  designed  especially  for  burning  front 
and  paving  brick  so  as  to  get  the  largest  percentage  of  first- 
class  paving  or  pressed  brick  at  a  great  saving  of  fuel  OA’er  the 
ordinary  down-draft  kilns.  It  is  true  that  Avhen  speaking  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  uniform  burns,  such  as  haA’e  been 
made  in  down-draft  kilns,  as  compared  AA’ith  the  old  system  of 
kilns,  I  did  say  the  “old  system”  Avas  a  failure,  and  ever  would 
be;  but  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  Morrison  improved 
kiln  or  Brother  Crary’s  improved  method  of  setting  or  mudding 
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the  top  of  his  kilns.  It  is  not  my  object  to  run  down  anybody’s 
kiln  or  manner  of  setting.  Brother  Morrison  lias  a  good  and 
improved  kiln  for  the  use  it  is  adapted  for,  and  so  Brother  C.’s 
methods  may  be  good  where  mudding  the  top  is  not  employed 
over  tine  front  brick  that  would  be  injured  by  the  dust,  etc. 
I  have  never  seen  any  claims  put  forth  by  Brother  M.  that  his 
kiln  or  manner  of  setting  was  par  excellence  for  burning  front 
or  paving  brick,  where  say  00  per  cent,  of  first-class  goods  are 
required,  and  if  Brother  C.’s  system  is  in  use  for  burning  front 
or  paving  brick  successfully,  I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  where. 
Let  it  be  remembered:  we  advocate  the  use  of  kilns  that  will 
give  90  per  cent,  of  No.  1  goods— not  first-class  common  brick, 
but  first-class  pavers  or  front  brick.  The  practices  of  the  front 
brick  men  and  the  paving  brick  men  are  conclusive  in  favor 
of  down-draft  kilns.  Go  to  Galesburg,  Ill..  Canton,  O.,  or  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  and  you  will  find  no  other  style  of  kiln 
in  use  for  burning  paving  brick.  The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Co.  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  fine  front  brick  in  the  United 
States.  This  company  has  thirteen  plants,  located  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  District 
of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey,  and  all  of  these  are  equipped 
with  down-draft  kilns,  and  it  were  folly  for  them  to  use  any 
other.  Brother  Crary  gets  unnecessarily  personal  when  he 
berates  me  for  my  ignorance  in  not  reading  sxicli  precious  pub¬ 
lications  as  he  has  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Clay-Worker.  I 
will  plead  ignorance  in  general,  but  not  on  account  of  the 
reasons  he  assigns.  I  find  much  valuable  information  in  the 
Clay-Worker,  and,  I  take  it,  the  essence  of  his  book  has  been 
published  in  the  Clay- Worker  and  read,  and  yet  I  am  still  in 
the  dark  about  many  things.  What  I  have  written  and  that 
has  been  published  in  the  Clay- Worker  was  solely  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  down-draft  principle  of  burning  pressed  and 
paving  brick  over  the  old  style  of  open-top  kilns.  This,  I  ad¬ 
mit,  was  unnecessary,  as  the  universal  practice  of  manufac¬ 
turers  on  this  point  is  worth  more  than  volumes  of  what 
Brother  C.  or  I  could  write.  If  I  have  failed  to  properly  ap¬ 
preciate  Brother  C.’s  pet  system,  I  beg  his  pardon;  but  until  I 
get  more  light  I  must  stand  by  what  I  said  in  July  number  of 
Clay-Worker,  namely,  “that  the  old  system  is  a  failure,  so  far 
as  getting  uniform  burns  is  concerned.  It  never  has  been  done 
and  never  will  be  done  by  that  method.”  If  Mr.  Crary  re¬ 
gards  his  system  as  the  “old  system,”  I  cannot  help  it. 

And  now.  Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  propose  further  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  with  anyone  on  the  subject  of  kilns,  setting  or 
burning.  My  position  on  the  kiln  question  is  this:  That  every 
brickmalcer  should  have  that  kind  of  a  kiln  that  is  best  suited 
for  the  kind  of  brick  he  makes  or  the  location  of  his  plant.  In 
large  cities,  where  there  is  a  home  demand  for  a  cheap,  com¬ 
mon  brick,  and  his  trade  requires  him  to  furnish  such  brick,  in 
that  case  he  can  wisely  use  a  kiln  that  gives  sxich  brick  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  better  grades.  But  if  he  is  located  at  a  point 
remote  from  a  home  market,  and  all  his  product  must  be 
shipped  by  rail  or  water,  in  that  case  he  should  have  such  a 
kiln  as  will  give  him  all  high-priced  goods,  and  if  that  be  im¬ 
possible,  such  a  percentage  of  high-priced  goods  as  will  enable 
him  to  sell  his  culls  at  a  loss  and  still  have  an  average  price 
that  will  give  him  a  fair  profit.  Again,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  fuel  is  expensive  the  kiln  needed  should  not  only  give 
the  largest  percentage  of  first-class  brick,  but  also  be  econom¬ 
ical  in  fuel.  This  is  where  the  combination  down-draft  and 
continuous  kiln  comes  in  with  telling  effect  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  J.  K.  CALDWELL. 


Coal  Dust  and  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  perceive  now,  after  reading  Brother  Greer’s  letter  in 
August  Clay-Worker,  that  we  are  more  in  accord  on  tlii§  ques¬ 
tion  than  his  letter  in  May  Clay-Worker  led  me  to  think.  I 
certainly  inferred  that  he  was  championing  the  practice.  There 
are,  however,  some  points  where  it  seems  we  do  not  yet  har¬ 
monize.  I  have  for  some  time  followed  up  and  examined  the 
results  of  mixing  clay  and  coal  dust,  and  so  far  I  find  anthra¬ 
cite  dust  and  coke  dust  only  practically  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  bituminous  coal  being  very  troublesome  and  annoying  by 
swelling  or  “bloating”  the  bricks  containing  it.  For  various 
reasons  1  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  gases  given  off  by  the 
coal,  being  unable  to  find  vent  through  the  clay,  act  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way  as  carbonic  acid  does  in  the  dough  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  baking  in  the  oven.  Pent-up  carbonic  acid  is  the 
cause  of  bread  rising;  other  gases  (coal  gases,  etc)  are  the 
cause  of  clay  rising.  I  must  therefore  beg  to  differ  with 
Brother  Greer  as  to  the  desirability  of  using  coals  that  gener¬ 
ate  gases  for  mixing  with  clay.  If,  however,  these  gases  do 
happen  to  reach  the  outside  of  the  brick,  and  if  there  is  any 
free  oxygen  round  that  brick  (but  which  ought  not  to  happen 
with  careful  and  skillful  firing),  then  heat  will  be  generated  by 
the  burning  of  such  gases.  This  I  have  also  explained  in  my 
reply  to  Brother  A.  N.  Oldtimer,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 


editor  and  crowded  out  of  August  issue.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
anthracite  coals  contain  a  small  percentage  of  free  hydrogen, 
and  the  use  of  newly  mined  anthracite  dust  may  in  some  cases 
be  charged  with  the  swelling  of  brick  from  the  liberated  hy¬ 
drogen  being  unable  to  escape,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  feature 
that  nearly  all,  If  not  all,  swollen  brick  retain  the  coal  in  an 
unconsumed  state.  Of  course,  if  bricks  are  porous  enough  to 
admit  oxygen  to  their  interiors,  the  resulting  gases  of  combus¬ 
tion  can  also  escape  by  the  same  route,  or,  rather,  a  similar 
route.  It  is  very  cmfious  to  contemplate  the  combustion  of 
fuel  encased  in  a  brick.  That  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is 
consumed  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  ashes  found  on 
breaking  one  is  undeniable  evidence  that  the  coal  has  been 
gasified:  whether  to  cai’bonic  oxide,  with  a  return  of  one-third 
of  its  available  heat,  or  to  carbonic  acid,  with  the  return  of  the 
whole,  remains  in  doubt.  As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  coal  mixed  with  clay,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
red-hot  fuel  encased  in  its  own  ashes — in  the  parlor  stove,  in 
the  open  grate,  under  a  boiler,  in  the  furnace  of  a  kiln,  or  in 
any  other  known  position  or  place — and  what  amount  of  heat 
do  we  derive  from  such  fuel?  Very  little,  indeed.  Now,  shake 
the  grate  and  clear  your  fire,  and  it  requires  very  little  philos¬ 
ophy  to  detect  the  difference.  Yes,  Brother  Greer,  if  coal  slack 
is  to  be  used  let  Father  Crary’s  method  be  adopted— some  are 
doing  so— and  they  will  obtain  the  color  without  sacrificing  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  their  bricks. 

We  are  agreed  on  the  quantity  of  air  necessary.  Enough  is 
enough,  but  it  is  not  my  experience  that  “nearly  all  burners 
admit  too  much  air,”  apart  from  cases  of  criminal  negligence. 
I  find  they  are  afraid  of  admitting  enough,  and  this  not  only 
applies  to  bxfick  burners,  but  to  boiler  stokers  and  the  general 
run  of  furnace  firemen.  They  strenuously  try  to  keep  the 
“cold  air”  from  entering  at  any  point  but  through  the  grate. 
I  have  witnessed  much  better  bm-ns  in  an  old  cracked  kiln 
than  could  be  obtained  after  same  kiln  was  repaired  and  made 
tight.  Evidently,  this  is  a  case  of  insufficient  air  on  the  burn¬ 
er’s  part. 

I  am  not  with  you.  Brother  Greer,  anent  the  least  of  the  two 
evils:  too  much  or  too  little.  Too  much  air  in  a  brick  kiln 
would  waste  fuel  and  check  the  bricks;  too  little  would  waste 
fuel  only,  and  time  would  be  wasted  in  both  instances. 

Referring  to  your  letter  in  May  Clay-Worker,  accounting 
for  the  burning  of  coal  dust  in  bricks  where  hydro-carbons 
have  been  generated,  etc.,  is  quite  satisfactory  and  according 
to  the  book  when  it  refers  to  soft  or  bituminous  coals,  but  will 
not  do  for  anthracite,  which  generates  little  or  no  gas  until  it 
is  burned;  that  is,  it  only  generates  gas  as  combustion  proceeds. 
It  contains  no  hydro-carbons. 

Our  Brother  W.  R.  O.,  “Down  in  Jersey,”  contributes  his 
experience  on  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing.  although  he  takes  no  decided  stand  on  the  subject. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  Brother  Greer  and 
myself  on  the  subject  in  hand.  In  fact,  I  only  question  its 
utility  in  the  production  of  heat.  Brother  Greer  condemns  it 
in  toto.  He  will  find  “a  bee  in  his  bonnet”  one  of  these  fine 
days.  WILLIAM  WAPLINGTON. 


Accurate  Information  Needed. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Brother  Carson’s  reply  in  August  Clay-Worker  is  weak,  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  to  a  certain  extent  ambiguous.  I  am  afraid 
my  estimate  of  his  abilities  was  a  little  too  high.  I  refer  here 
to  his  scientific  attainments— not  to  his  rule-of-thumb  brickyard 
practice,  which  fourteen  years  of  high-value  experience  has  not 
entirely  eradicated.  I  give  him  credit  for  being  au  fait  in 
repartee  and  jeu  d’esprit — some  in  questionable  grammar,  nev¬ 
ertheless.  I  also  place  to  his  credit  evasion  of  the  question  at 
issue,  or,  rather,  such  portions  as  best  suit  him  to  let  slide, 
and  a  desire  to  shine  by  the  use  of  smart  interrogatives  and 
the  interrogation  point.  I  am  very  much  amused  at  his  vigor¬ 
ous  snap-up-and-throw-back  tactics.  He  reminds  me  of  a  would- 
be  pugilist,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  defense,  trying  to 
parry  after  he  is  struck,  and  then  sailing  into  an  innocent  spec¬ 
tator  left  and  right. 

Well,  now,  Brother  Carson,  let  xis  try  and  get  this  little 
tangle  a  bit  straight.  In  the  first  place,  I  request  you  “to  re¬ 
member  Paul’s  advice,  and  not  let  your  zeal  outrun,  your  knowl¬ 
edge.”  (Clay- Worker  for  May.)  In  Clay- Worker  for  June  you 
make  it  accusation,  and  do  not  believe  in  my  ability  to  point 
out  an  instance,  because  you  have  been  particularly  careful  to 
say  only  such  things  that  practice  has  proven  (to  you)  correct. 
In  July  Clay- Worker  I  refer  you  to  your  paper  on  “The  Fuel 
Question,”  and  what  you  said  about  steam  directed  through 
burning  coals,  etc.  In  August  Clay-Worker  you  claim  a  print¬ 
er’s  error  in  the  case  of  carbonic  acid.  Very  well.  Now,  what 
about  the  hydro-carbon  you  said  was  formed?  Had  you  proven 
this  by  practice,  or  did  you  in  this  accept  the  deductions  of 
Prof.  H.  Bauerman,  F.  G.  S.,  and  other  practical  engineers? 
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I  am  afraid  some  of  the  unnamed  practical  engineers  will  have 
to  father  this — certainly  not  Prof.  Bauerman.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance,  what  becomes  of  your  statement  that  you  “have 
been  particularly  careful  to  say  only  such  things,”  etc.?  Do 
you  accept  the  deductions  of  other  people  and  call  it  your  own 
proven  practice?  Have  you  sufficient  candor  to  admit  that  you 
did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  statement  you  used  about 
steam  passing  through  burning  coals  and  the  decomposition 
and  recombinations  that  ensue?  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept 
your  statement:  “I  am  neither  a  chemist  nor  a  universal  know- 
it-all.”  What  is  the  meaning  of  “the  technical  phase  of  the 
process”  which  you  ascribe  to  Prof.  Bauerman  and  others? 
I  have  presumed  rationale  of  the  process  was  what  you  in¬ 
tended. 

Do  you  for  one  moment  suppose,  my  dear  brother,  that  the 
quotation  from  Kame’s  Elements  (not  Kane’s)  was  written 
without  being  read,  or  do  you  suspect  I  used  it  as  a  whip  on 
you,  that  you  throw  it  back  on  me?  Are  you  so  mentally  pur¬ 
blind  that  you  fail  to  see  the  universality  of  its  application? 
Why,  sonny,  I  thought  I  was  treating  you  to  a  taste  of  the 
sublime.  Where  can  you  find  a  prettier,  pithier  and  timer  ut¬ 
terance  than  the  first  two  and  a  half  lines?  Read  it  again, 
Brother  C.,  and  read  it  slowly  and  take  in  its  full  scope. 

How  very  unreasonable  you  are,  Brother  C.,  to  expect  me 
to  discover  over  two  years  ago  that  those  men  you  refer  to  as 
“hugging  a  delusion”  were  really  doing  so,  when  I  was  only 
informed  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  August  Clay-Worker. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  only  discovered  you  doing  the 
“hugging”  at  that  time,  and  I  cannot  accept  your  mere  asser¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  Prof.  Bauerman,  at  least,  doing  so.  Be¬ 
sides,  my  dear  sir,  I  gave  you  a  good  chance  to  correct  your 
own  “misleading  statements,”  which  I  think  until  now  you 
have  never  attempted — not  to  my  knowledge,  anyway.  As  to 
coming  “to  the  rescue  of  possible  victims,”  I  was  calm  and 
easy,  knowing  that  the  better  informed  would  take  no  harm, 
and  the  uninformed  could  take  no  harm  by  them.  You  say  you 
have  worked  steam  jets  under  boiler  fires,  etc.  Well,  what  of 
that?  Was  it  steam  or  an  additional  quantity  of  air  passing 
through  the  fires  that  caused  satisfactory  results?  Did  any  of 
those  engineers  you  refer  to  inform  you  that  a  steam  jet  is  the 
most  extravagant  means  used  for  producing  blast,  or  that  of 
itself  steam  is  worse  than  useless  under  boiler  fires  for  pro¬ 
ducing  heat?  I  assert  this  to  be  the  case  from  a  practical 
stand-point,  having  handled  steam  boilers  for  years. 

The  sentence  preceding  that  of  the  steam  jets  is  so  obscure 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  its  meaning.  Its  purport,  however, 
is  to  spread  the  impression  that  I  am  probably  airing  newly- 
acquired  knowledge.  Very  likely,  Brother  C.;  very  likely.  But 
pray  why  have  you  put  the  interrogation  point  after  the  word 
“truth”?  Is  it  intended  to  make  this  doubtful  passage  still 
more  doubtful?  You  betray  your  suspicion  of  my  friendship 
by  the  same  means  on  the  fourth  line  of  your  letter.  Is  this 
what  St.  Paul  and  I  may  expect  for  our  endeavors  to  keep  you 
in  the  paths  of  rectitude?  Shocking,  Brother  C.!  Positively 
shocking! 

If  you  find  it  impossible  to  defend  yourself  or  your  position 
without  injuring  others,  etc.,  let  the  defense  go,  by  all  means. 
You  are  certainly  very  generous,  indeed,  when  you  allow  me 
“to  foster  the  terrible  suspicion”  that  you  are  not  able  to  burn 
an  up-draft  kiln.  Why,  this  is  a  terrible  outburst  of  generosity, 
Brother  C.!  But  as  I  have  no  use  nor  nourishment  for  “terrible 
suspicions”— I  only  deal  to  a  limited  extent  in  common  sus¬ 
picions,  and  am  anxious  to  reduce  my  stock — I  shall  be  obliged 
to  throw  the  “terribles”  on  your  hands  again. 

Now,  in  defense  of  your  down-draft  hobby,  you  state:  “We 
burn  them  hard  to  the  floor,  of  even  and  fine  color,  have  very 
little  if  any  waste,  and  our  fuel  bills  are  not  excessive.  Now, 
what  could  you  wish  for  more?”  Why,  Brother  C.,  this  is  be¬ 
ing  done  daily  in  up-draft  kilns— everything  you  claim:  you 
are,  of  course,  indefinite  about  the  fuel  and  the  waste,  but  I 
venture  to  say  with  as  little  of  both,  if  not  a  trifle  less  fuel. 
If  there  is  the  “great  superiority”  you  claim  for  the  down-draft 
kilns,  as  per  Clay- Worker  for  June,  then,  personally,  I  wish  for 
a  great  deal  more,  or  where  does  the  “great  superiority” 
come  in? 

So  far  I  have  not  boasted  of  my  ability  to  burn  either  an 
up-draft  or  down-draft  kiln,  nor  does  this  affect  the  question 
in  the  least;  neither  does  whatever  may  be  hiding  behind  a 
nom  de  plume,  no  matter  what  it  suggests. 

Well,  now.  it  certainly  was  very  stupid  in  me  to  overlook 
the  fact  about  the  different  planes  of  brickmaking  at  different 
periods.  Many  thanks,  Brother  C.,  for  calling  my  attention  to 
it,  and  to  the  disparity  in  experience  commencing  fourteen  and 
seventy  years  ago.  Strange — surpassing  strange!— that  Brother 
C.  in  fourteen  years  has  amassed  an  experience  as  valuable, 
if  not  more  so,  than  mine  of  seventy  years!  Why,  what  have  I 
been  doing  since  Brother  C.  commenced  his  brickyard  career- 
letting  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet,  or.  Rip  Van  Winkle-like, 
sleeping  in  a  cave?  I  and  a  few  more  old  “back  numbers” 
may  have  fallen  back  in  the  wake,  but  there  are  scores  of  old 


brickmakers  who  have  at  feast  kept  up  with  the  foremost  in 
everything  pertaining  to  brickyard  improvements,  and  are  not 
one  whit  behind  you,  if  not  actually  out  of  sight  ahead  of  you. 
Why,  Brother  C.,  when  did  you  commence  “hugging”  this  last 
delusion  of  yours?  See,  now,  if  you  cannot  bestow  a  little 
credit  on  the  “time-worn”  old  chaps  that  have  taught  yow  a 
great  deal  that  you  now  know. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  I  am  sorry  that  Brother  C.  enter¬ 
tains  the  idea  that  I  am  “sore”  because  my  “philanthropic  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  establishing  correct  methods  of  setting, 
burning,  etc.,  and  to  the  elimination  of  time-worn  errors,  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated  or  recognized.”  I  am  beginning  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  frequency  of  the  “hugging”  symptoms.  Here 
is  another  delusion  Brother  C.  is  “hugging.”  I  told  you  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter  that  your  blows  did  not  reach  me,  your 
adversary,  but  were  aimed  and  landed  on  an  innocent  spec¬ 
tator.  I  make  no  pretense  of  any  philanthropic  devotion,  etc. 
I  am  not  made  that  way.  I  observed  your  curt  and  snappy 
way  of  treating  the  old  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  for 
the  fraternity,  and  unbeknown  to  him  took  up  his  cause.  He 
knows  no  more  of  me  than  you  do.  He  needs  no  assistance  of 
mine,  being  well  able  to  support  his  end  of  any  discussion  with 
you,  but  has  no  time  nor  inclination  to  fool  with  you.  The  inu- 
endoes  directed  at  him  may,  in  the  estimation  of  the  incon¬ 
siderate,  stamp  you  as  a  cunning  “smarty”— not  an  enviable 
cognomen,  anyway— while  a  considerate  community  will  pro¬ 
nounce  you  pert,  rude  and  insolent. 

The  intimation  that  your  conduct  is  ill-mannered  and  un¬ 
generous,  you  will  perceive,  did  not  emanate  from  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  referred  to  at  all,  but  from  your  mysterious  and  much 
esteemed  A.  D.,  who  regrets  that  he  cannot  withdraw  the  un¬ 
coveted  accusation  while  you  persist  in  such  unbecoming  con¬ 
duct  towards  a  good,  intelligent  and  generous  old  man,  old 
enough  to  be  your  grandfather— yea,  your  great-grandfather— 
and  for  what  reason?  Why,  forsooth,  because  our  friend  and 
teacher  thinks  (and  very  truly)  that  he  can  teach  our  young 
brother  the  principles  of  brick  setting  and  burning,  which  he 
very  kindly  offers  to  do  gatis.  But  no;  our  young  brother,  with 
his  fourteen  years  of  valuable  experience,  promptly  rejeets 
such  teaching  and  assumes  the  role  of  teacher  himself.  (See 
the  last  three  lines  of  his  letter  in  August  Clay- Worker.) 

Now,  my  dear  brother,  I  must  say  good-bye.  I  like  to  play 
with  you,  but  cannot  spend  my  time  in  this  way.  I  would  like 
you  much  better  if  you  were  more  vigilant  and  less  shifty. 
Put  up  a  better  guard,  and  don’t  strike  until  you  see  your  ad¬ 
versary  and  have  him  within  range,  and  for  decency’s  sake 
govern  your  temper  and  do  not  strike  spectators.  Good-bye, 
Brother  C.;  good-bye,  my  boy!  AERO  DYNAMICS. 

P.  S.— In  the  July  Clay-Worker  I  said  I  would  not  deal  in 
personalities  any  further,  so  far  as  Brother  C.  was  concerned, 
at  least;  but  his  August  letter  was  so  full  of  tempting  open¬ 
ings  I  could  not  resist  the  fun.  However,  I  must  beg  pardon  of 
the  editor  for  using  space  in  such  a  manner,  and  of  the  readers 
of  his  excellent  magazine  for  not  giving  them  something  of 
more  value,  and  promise  once  more  to  eschew  all  fun  and 
personalities,  also  to  switch  off  Brother  Carson  and  take  on 
Brother  Morrison,  as  I  feel  quite  certain  he  is  able  to  enlighten 
us  all  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  up  and  down-draft  kiln. 

A.  D. 


Wants  a  Remedy  for  Lime  Pebbles. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  started  the  manufacture  of  brick  here  on  June  20.  Am 
using  a  No.  8  P.  L.  Sword  latest  improved  machine,  and  am 
pleased  with  its  work.  I  work  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank. 
My  clay  bed  is  a  low  river  bottom,  and  clay  is  very. fat  and 
works  nicely.  The  first  three  feet  on  top  is  of  a  buff  color, 
free  of  all  foreign  matter,  except  a  few  roots.  Below  this, 
however,  we  encounter  small  lime  stones  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  the  size  of  an  English  walnut.  The  stratum  containing  the 
stones  is  about  three  feet  deep.  Then  we  come  to  a  fine  blue 
clay  for  three  or  four  feet;  then  a  blue  sand  is  found.  This 
clay  bed  is  under  water  about  two  months  in  the  year,  aud  the 
clay,  when  dug,  is  in  nice  condition  for  the  machine  with  little 
soaking.  I  use  the  pallet  system,  covering  the  brick  two  or 
three  days  before  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  They  dry  nicely 
without  cracking.  I  use  the  old  Dutch  kiln,  setting  brick  forty 
courses  high.  When  the  kiln  was  opened  the  brick  showed  up 
beautifully.  They  were  burned  from  a  blue  to  light  red— was  a 
good  burn,  but  a  week  later,  when  kiln  was  taken  down,  I 
noticed  all  brick  containing  the  small  lime  stones  were  shell¬ 
ing,  and  the  soft  ones  coming  to  pieces,  and  all  brick  contain¬ 
ing  very  much  lime  were  worthless,  while  those  free  of  these 
small  stones  are  as  good  brick  as  one  could  wish.  If  any  of 
my  brother  clayworkers  can  tell  a  disappointed  brother  how  to 
work  this  clay  successfully,  their  kindness  will  be  highly  ap¬ 
preciated.  Respectfully,  W.  A.  R. 
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AN  APPROPRIATE  REMINDER. 


I  I  /e  ARE  INDEBTED  to  the  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of 
\U  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  a  large  and  very  handsome  terra  cotta 
urn  and  pedestal,  which  now  adorns  our  innermost  ed¬ 
itorial  sanctum  and  serves  as  a  most  appropriate  reminder  of 
a  very  pleasant  visit  to  the  works  of  the  manufacturer's.  It  is 
of  red  terra  cotta,  and,  as  our  readers  may  see  from  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  Those  who 
attend  the  next  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
probably  the  first  week  in  December,  will  see  many  charming 


and  instinct  with  the  vitality  and  patriotism  of  your  great, 
broad-minded  municipality.”  The  principal  buildings  are  now 
completed,  and  the  work  of  installing  exhibits  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  Exposition,  as  a  whole,  will  be  as  near  comple¬ 
tion  on  the  opening  day  as  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  vast 
enterprise.  It  already  presents  a  charming  appearance,  and 
there  are  now  ready  several  hundred  exhibits,  any  one  of  which 
will  hold  the  visitor’s  attention  for  many  hours.  The  Atlanta 
Exposition  will  be  a  great  success. 


A  CASE  OF  CASTING  PEARLS. 


Clay-Woekek  Sanctum  Ornaments. 

bits  of  bric(k)-a-brac  if  they  visit  the  terra  cotta  works,  and  all 
ought  to,  for  they  are  easily  accessible  by  street  car,  and  vis¬ 
itors  are  always  made  welcome. 


AN  IflPORTANT  EVENT. 


The  great  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  at 
Atlanta  will  open  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  and  continue  till  Dec. 
31.  Judge  Emory  Speer,  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia,  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  de¬ 
liver  the  opening  address.  In  his  letter  to  President  Collier 
Judge  Speer  says:  ‘‘I  beg  you  to  convey  to  the  board  my  high 
sense  of  the  honor  they  have  conferred.  I  accept  with  pleasure 
their  invitation,  so  kindly  and  cordially  supported  by  your 
own  expressions.  Indeed,  I  am  unaffectedly  happy  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  an  occasion  auspicious  for  Georgia  and  the  South, 


It  seems  well  nigh  impossible  for  us  to  please  our  Chicago 
contemporaries  in  any  way.  A  couple  of  innocent  little  para¬ 
graphs  on  page  156  of  our  last  issue,  containing  some  really 
good  advice,  if  properly  construed  and  digested,  seem  to  have 
upset  them  entirely,  and  they  reply  in  a  manner  that  shows  a 
woeful  lack  of  good  breeding.  It  is  not  a  bit  polite  to  criticise 
a  friend’s  dress,  and  yet  both  of  these  great  editors  talk  about 
our  plain  attire,  and  one  accuses  us  of  wearing  blue  jeans 
“cut  out  with  an  ax.”  Well,  it’s  hardly  worth  while  to  offer 
advice  to  some  people;  we  knew  it  at  the  time  we  called 
Dixie’s  attention  to  Prof.  Frazier’s  remedy  for  snake  bite,  but 
felt  so  sorry  for  him  that  we  could  not  keep  still. 

*  *  * 

Our  juvenile  contemporary  shows  even  worse  manners  by 
bragging  abont  its  own  new  clothes  at  the  same  time  that  it 
twits  us  with  wearing  “a  very  cheap-looking”  coat  (cover).  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  it  is  wrong.  A  coat  that  will 
wear  for  a  number  of  years,  as  has  the  Clay-Worker’s  cover, 
may  be  plain,  but  it  is  not  cheap.  Plain  clothes,  like  plain 
people,  always  “wear”  the  best.  It’s  so  in  this  case,  as  our 
juvenile  friend  will  find  if  it  lives  and  grows  wiser,  and  we 
hope  it  will— it  ought  to.  It  is  young,  and  its  pride  and  swag¬ 
ger  is  natural.  Nothing  pleases  a  vain  child  more  than  a  new 
dress;  so  Ave  can  smile  at  its  vanity.  But  it  ought  to  mend  its 
manners,  especially  Avhen  addressing  its  betters. 

*  *  * 

The  singular  feature  of  this  episode  is  the  fact  that  the 
juvenile  seemingly  never  thinks  for  a  moment  of  what  is 
within  the  clothes.  That’s  what  really  makes  the  man,  sonny, 
and  the  magazine,  too.  Many  an  empty  pate  is  covered  by  a 
silk  tile,  and  many  a  cheap  and  practically  Avorthless  sheet 
is  enclosed  in  pretty  covers.  Our  clothes  may  be  plain,  but 
there  is  no  shoddy  in  the  Clay-Worker’s  make-up.  As  we  re¬ 
marked  in  the  paragraph  referred  to,  “Our  readers  take  the 
Clay-Worker  for  the  information  it  contains,  and  are  Avell  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  investment.  It  is  a  poor  paper,  indeed,  that  is 
not  worth  $2  a  year.”  In  this  connection  we  quote  from  an 
interesting  letter  just  received  from  our  able  correspondent, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Greer.  Speaking  of  Prof.  Orton’s  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  entitled  “The  Clay  working  Industries  of  Ohio,”  he  says: 
“When,  on  introducing  this  series  of  articles,  you  said  that  they 
alone  would  be  worth  the  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker, 
you  altogether  underestimated  their  value.  I  have  never  seen 
a  single  article  from  his  pen  that  was  not  in  itself  worth  very 
many  times  the  amount  to  anyone  practically  engaged  in  the 
business.”  Very  true;  and,  be  it  remembered,  Prof.  Orton  is 
but  one  of  many  able  and  instnictive  writers  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  magazine  constitute  the  cream— aye,  the  bulk,  of 
modern  brick  literature. 

*  *  ■* 

There  is  a  hint  in  this  Avell  worthy  the  considerate  attention 
of  advertisers.  When  visited  by  the  plausible  solicitor,  pay  less 
heed  to  his  fairy  tales  and  more  attention  to  the  medium  itself. 
Read  it  and  follow  your  own  judgment,  rather  than  the  wish 
of  the  solicitor,  and  you  Avill  be  less  apt  to  make  unprofitable 
investments. 


Peter  Munsen,  Ohio,  Ill.,  wants  to  purchase  a  soft  mud 
horse-power  brick  machine. 
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Entered,  at  the  Indianapolis  postofflce  as  second-class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clay  working  Arts  and  Industries. 


TWELFTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


tugging  away  for  dear  life  by  day  and  by  night,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Let  every  man  who  has  accumulated  enough  to  own 
his  own  home  or  hire  his  shoes  and  coat  made  to  order  take 
his  place  in  the  procession.  Employers,  as  well  as  employes, 
are  entitled  to  a  holiday,  and  the  man  who  employs  only  a 
shoemaker  or  a  tailor  is  a  capitalist  as  much  as  the  man  who 
runs  a  factory  or  a  railroad. 

* *  *  * 

When  General  Harrison  said  that  “A  cheap  coat  means  a 
cheap  man  behind  it,”  he  had  no  reference  to  the  man  within 
it,  but  he  intended  to  teach  that  somebody  had  been  working 
too  cheap  or  had  been  palming  off  shoddy  for  all-wool  upon  the 
ignorant.  It  costs  money  to  make  a  good  coat,  just  as  it  does 
to  make  a  good  trade  journal;  so  that  whoever  wants  one  or 
the  other  must  pay  for  it  or  take  the  risk  of  being  swindled. 
As  a  rule,  the  low-priced  coat  is  shoddy,  and  wise  men  always 
buy  better  goods,  if  they  do  cost  more,  and  they  make  money 
by  it,  for  it’s  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


Terms  of  Subscription  : 


One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance!  --------  $  2.00 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance)  .....  2.60 

Six  copies,  “  “  --------  -  10.00 

Ten  copies,  -  15.00 


Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

[(^■Subscribers  when  ordering  a  change  of  address  should  give 
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Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


A  feature  of  the  October  Clay-Worker  will  be  an  interesting 
article  by  II.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.,  on  “Burned  Clay  for  Ballast,” 
giving  a  brief  history  of  this  modern  clay  product,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

*  *  * 

The  America’s  cup  remains  on  this  side  of  the  water.  The 
Defender  proved  too  much  for  the  Valkyrie — but  we’ll  say  no 
more,  lest  we  again  ruffle  our  little  Chicago  follower,  whose 
sympathies  for  things  English  are  quite  pronounced. 

*  *  * 

The  baseball  season  wanes.  The  end  is  in  sight,  and  the 
Western  League  pennant  will  kiss  the  balmy  zephyrs  wafted 
over  the  Indianapolis  ball  park.  The  Hoosiers  “play  ball.” 
We  are  reminded  that  they  recently  wiped  up  the  earth  with 
Anson’s  Chicago  National  League  nine  on  the  latter’s  own 
grounds.  We  Hoosiers  are  “provincial,”  maybe,  but  we  are 
winners. 

*  *  * 

We  are  accused  by  our  juvenile  contemporary  of  being 
plain.  Well,  we  admit  the  charge,  but  plainness  is  not  a 
grievous  fault.  Many  of  the  best  things  on  earth  are  plain 
things.  And  so  it  is  with  men.  The  greatest  man  of  this 
century  was  a  very  plain  man— sometimes  called  “Old  Uncle 
Abe.”  It  is  better  to  be  plain  and  sensible,  son,  than  to  be 
pretty  and  foolish. 

*  *  * 

Labor  Day  was  very  generally  observed  throughout  the 
country  on  the  first  Monday  in  this  month.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
mendable  display,  this  massing  and  marching  of  the  sons  of 
toil.  We  hustling  Americans  have  too  few  holidays,  and  we 
hope  Labor  Day  will  be  perpetuated,  and  be  more  universally 
observed  from  year  to  year  as  a  national  holiday  throughout 
the  land.  Now,  we  propose  a  Capital  Day.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  Labor  should  have  a  holiday  every  year  and  capital  keep 


THE  CL  A  Y= WORKER  ABROAD. 


In  our  next  issue  we  will  begin  a  series  of  interesting  pa¬ 
pers  on  “Brickmaking  in  England,”  by  our  well-known  con¬ 
tributor,  Alfred  Crossley,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  the  tight 
little  isle,  which  we  know  will  please  our  readers,  especially 
our  old  subscribers,  in  whose  hearts  Mr.  Crossley  has  a  warm 

spot,  for  he  is  both  an  interesting  and  an  instructive  writer. 

*  *  * 

Soon  after  will  come  some  valuable  contributions  on  “Brick¬ 
making  in  Germany”  from  'a  special  correspondent  who  is  now 
making  a  tour  of  the  Fatherland  in  the  interest  of  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  will  lay  before  its  subscribers  whatever  informa¬ 
tion  he  can  gather  bearing  on  every  detail  of  the  work.  As  he 
is  not  only  a  good  German  scholar,  but  an  experienced  Amer¬ 
ican  brickmaker,  the  articles  will  be  valuable  from  a  practical 
standpoint. 

*  *  * 

Our  humorist  contributor,  Charles  Lederer,  is  in  England 
enjoying  a  much-needed  vacation,  which  accounts  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  page  from  this  issue.  He  will  return  in  a  few 
weeks  with  an  assorted  lot  of  sketches  that  will  excite  the 
risibles  of  our  fun-loving  readers. 


A  DECADE  OF  PROGRESS. 


In  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  the 
author  says:  “The  methods  of  brickmaking  have  made  enor¬ 
mous  strides  in  the  last  twenty  years.”  Every  one  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  the  brick  industry  is  aware  of  this,  and  the 
Clay-Worker  takes  to  itself  no  little  credit  for  this  progress, 
for  most  of  it  has  come  during  the  last  ten  years.  When,  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  we  ventured  upon  the  untried 
experiment  of  a  journal  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  one  industry,  ancient  though  it  was,  we 
were  greeted  with  more  jeers  than  cheers,  even  among  men  of 
the  craft.  The  prevailing  thought  was  that  there  was  no  field 
for  such  a  paper— that  there  was  little  art  in  brickmaking  that 
any  unskilled  laborer  might  not  acquire  in  a  few  weeks’  work 
in  a  common  brickyard.  We  believed  better  things  and  made 
the  venture,  and  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends 
and  helpers. 

*  *  * 

Among  our  first  achievements  was  the  capture  of  a  little 
army  of  correspondents.  Men  who  had  little  idea  that  there 
was  any  genius  for  writing  in  them  began  to  tell  what  they 
knew  on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  industry.  This  called 
out  others,  and  there  was  soon  an  interchange  of  opinion  which 
educated  brickmakers  in  the  methods  of  making  brick  and  of 
selling  them,  so  that  we  have  to-day  upon  our  lists  of  con¬ 
tributors  some  of  the  best  writers  in  America,  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  had  hardly  put  pen  to  paper  as  writers  for  the 
public.  This  of  itself  is  a  treasure.  No  young  journal  can 
possibly  have  such  an  arm  of  strength,  for  these  men  cannot 
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be  tranaferred  to  any  other  paper.  They  feel  a  personal  pride 
in  the  Clay- Worker  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  editor  himself. 
It  is  their  paper,  in  a  sense— they  have  made  it  what  it  is, 

and  they  know  it,  and  the  editor  readily  concedes  it. 

*  *  * 

Hardly  second,  if  at  all  second,  to  the  influence  of  our 
corps  of  able  correspondents,  hailing  from  every  State,  and 
other  nations,  even,  has  been  the  influence  of  our  advertising 
columns.  Unlike  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  every¬ 
thing  advertised  is  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  a  trade  journal. 
Whoever  has  a  good  thing  for  the  craft  advertises,  and  who¬ 
ever  has  spirit  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  reads, 
selects  and  buys.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  brickmaker  in 
America  who  will  not  concede  that  the  medium  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  brickmaking  which  the  Clay-Worker  has  furnished  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  has  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  so  en¬ 
couragingly  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

*  *  * 

But  not  less  than  these  has  been  the  influence  of  our  annual 
Conventions  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
and  everybody  concedes  that  the  Association  is  the  child  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  The  editor  does  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory 
of  this  great  factor  of  progress.  His  lieutenants— the  able  and 
faithful  correspondents— are  entitled  to  much  of  it;  but  the 
bald  fact  apparent  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  that  it  was  called  into  existence  by  and 
through  the  voice  of  the  “official  organ,”  and  has  ever  been 

cherished  by  it  for  the  good  of  the  entire  craft. 

*  *  * 

In  view  of  these  agencies,  so  complimentarily  spoken  of  in 
the  report,  we  will  be  pardoned  for  this  modest  reference  to 
what  the  Clay-Worker  has  accomplished,  while  we  assure  our 
patrons  that  we  shall  use  our  vantage  ground  for  their  interest. 
Other  journals  may  have  their  missions  in  their  several  locali¬ 
ties,  but  the  Clay-Worker  shall  continue  to  lead  in  everything 
which  appertains  to  further  progress  in  brickmaking.  Our 
years  of  experience  shall  inure  to  the  further  benefit  of  the 
craft,  and  we  shall  not  only  keep  up  with  the  procession,  but 
shall  lead  it  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 


ANOTHER  OHIO  CLAY  MACHINERY  ENTERPRISE. 


The  Buckeye  State  leads  in  the  extent  of  the  clayworking 
industries,  as  it  does  also  in  the  manufacture  of  clayworking 
machinery.  To  the  latter  another  is  added  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  J.  C.  Woodcock  Co.  at  Upper  Sandusky.  Their  ad. 
appears  on  page  268.  They  will  make  a  general  line  of  brick¬ 
yard  supplies,  but  offer  as  a  leader  the  Unbreakable  tempered 
clay  brick  machine.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Kinkead, 
who  has  had  many  years’  experience  in  constructing  brick  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  says  a  practical  brickmaker  has  but  to  see  this 
machine  to  be  convinced  of  its  superior  qualities.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Woodcock  Co.  to  have  an  outfit  on  exhibition 
at  both  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  State  Pairs.  They  have  a  large 
and  well-equipped  factory,  having  been  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  agricultural  machinery  for  some  years  past,  which, 
under  Mr.  Ivinkead’s  practical  management,  will  undoubtedly 
grow  to  still  larger  proportions. 


IiTPORTANCE  OF  THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES 

RECOGNIZED. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  government  the 
United  States  authorities  have  undertaken  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  brick  industry.  It  is  encouraging  to  have 
foreed  this  upon  the  officers  of  the  government.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  that,  while  brickmaking  constitutes  only  a 
little  over  half  of  the  clay  products  of  the  country,  there  were 
reported  more  than  two  and  one-half  billions  of  brick  made 
and  used  last  year.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  this  number,  but 
it  may  help  us  if  we  put  them  in  a  pavement.  They  would 
make  a  walk  eleven  feet  wide  all  around  the  globe.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  report  is  the  rapid  growth 


of  brick  for  paving  purposes.  These  are  estimated  at  near  five 
hundred  million,  and  the  demand  is  increasing  annually,  as  is 
also  the  better  knowledge  of  making  brick  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses.  That  a  school  for  the  training  of  clayworkers  has  been 
opened  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  State  University  shows 
that  brickmaking  is  forcing  itself  to  the  front.  It  is  henceforth 
to  be  on  record  as  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed  and  the  talent  and 
culture  required  for  its  prosecution.  It  will  be  well  for  such 
of  our  readers  as  want  the  details  of  this  report  to  send  for  it. 
A  letter  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  reach  the  proper 
officers,  and  the  report  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  printed. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayreville, 
N.  J.,  for  a  copy  of  their  catalogue— a  book  of  120  pages,  sub¬ 
stantially  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gold.  Its  pages  are  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  pictures  of  great  buildings  that  have 
been  erected  in  New  York  and  other  cities  from  products  of 
their  kilns.  There  are,  too,  some  fine  views  of  their  brick 
works,  which,  all  in  all,  are  probably  the  most  extensive  in 
America,  and  enable  them  to  supply  almost  any  quantity  of 
any  and  all  kinds  of  brick,  from  common  tempered  clay  brick 
to  variously  colored  pressed  and  high-grade  enameled  brick. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  successfully  produce  the  light- 
colored,  mottled  and  old  gold  brick,  now  so  popular  throughout 
the  country,  as  evidenced  by  many  great  commercial  struc¬ 
tures,  like  the  American  Surety  Building,  on  Broadway,  that 
stand  enduring  monuments  to  their  skill  and  enterprise.  Views 
of  a  number  of  fine  brick  mantels  are  also  shown.  Architects 
and  builders  who  have  to  meet  a  demand  for  fine  ornamental 
brick  of  any  sort  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  book. 

“THE  MINERAL  INDUSTRY,  Its  Statistics,  Technology 
and  Trade,”  is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  work  published  by 
the  Scientific  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  The  third  volume 
(1S94)  has  just  reached  our  desk,  and  shows  marked  improve¬ 
ment  over  previous  issues.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  data  of  a  technical  character,  the  mere  compilation  of 
which  required  great  labor  and  ability.  All  the  mineral  indus¬ 
tries  are  considered  exhaustively,  a  chapter  being  devoted  to 
clays  and  clay  products.  Price,  in  cloth,  $5. 

“THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Pittsburg,  1894,”  has  been  received,  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  William  R.  Browne,  Superintendent  Engineering 
and  Surveys.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt 
title  and  edges,  and  is  a  work  that  will  prove  valuable  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  municipal  government. 

THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO.,  Chicago,  are  out  with 
a  new  catalogue  describing  and  illustrating  their  clay  steaming 
and  screening  devices,  a  copy  of  which  they  will  be  pleased  to 
mail  free  to  anyone  upon  application. 

“THE  COOK  CENTRAL  DRAFT  Brick  and  Tile  Kiln”  is 
the  title  of  a  neat  little  circular  received  from  the  Cook  Patent 
Kiln  Co.,  DesMoines,  la.  The  kiln  seems  to  be  a  new  de¬ 
parture  on  the  down-draft  system.  The  principal  feature  is  a 
flue  extending  beneath  and  up  through  the  center  of  kiln  bot¬ 
tom,  through  which  the  heat,  which  is  generated  in  a  single 
furnace  for  each  kiln,  is  conducted  to  the  ware. 

THE  CUMMER  DRYER  CO.,  Cleveland,  has  favored  us 
with  their  new  catalogue  concerning  their  hot-air  and  tunnel 
brick  dryer,  which,  it  claims,  is  constructed  on  new  scientific 
lines  that  admit  of  great  economy  of  fuel  and  time.  The  book 
contains  some  interesting  matter  on  the  subject  of  drying,  and 
a  full  description  of  their  system,  with  sectional  drawings,  etc. 

HENDRICKS’S  ARCHITECTS’  and  Builders’  Guide  and 
Contractors’  Directory  of  America”  for  1895  has  been  received, 
and  shows  improvement  over  former  issues.  It  is  a  book  of 
1,000  pages,  and  contains  the  addresses  of  over  two  hundred 
thousand  manufacturers  in  the  various  construction  industries 
of  the  United  States,  including  11,500  brick  manufacturers, 
properly  classified.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  list 
published.  The  work  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  will 
be  forwarded  by  the  publishers  of  the  Clay-Worker  on  receipt 
of  price,  $5. 
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ESTABLISHED  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
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is  commonplace  may  be  the  difference  between  a  profitable 
and  an  unprofitable  investment.  The  above  is  a  sample  of 
original  designing  such  as  we  are  prepared  to  execute  quickly 
and  cheaply.  We  are  fully  equipped  to  do  all  kinds  of  en¬ 
graving.  If  you  want  a  cover  for  a  new  catalogue,  or  cuts  of 
new  machinery  of  any  sort  or  kind,  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

The  H.  C.  BAUER  ENG.  CO., 
Indianapolis. 
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The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co . 220 

Geo.  W.  Sharer .  216 

Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co . 274 

Wolff  Dryer  Co . 306 

Zwermann,  Bargar  &  Co . 282 


Brick  Yard  Supplies. 


Arnold,  D.  J.  C . 277 

Arnold  Manufacturing  Co .  263 

Branch-Crookes  Saw  Co . 178 

Buck,  J.  A . 273 

Coldewe  &  Co.,  G . 274 

Carnell,  Geo . 280 

Geo.  S.  Cox .  272 

Marlon  Steam  Shovel  Co . 284 

Mey,  F.  H.  C . 280 

Mock  Jas.  F . .279 


Mershon  &  Co.,  W.  B . 207 

Newton,  A.  H . 271 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co . 271 

The  Ball  Bearing  Car  Wheel 

Mfg.  Co . 280 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perfor¬ 
ating  Co . .  207 

The  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co28l 
Wagoner,  M.  V.  B . 274 


Miscellaneous. 


Bauer,  H.  C . 272 

Cincinnati  Sewer  Pipe  Co . 272 

I> ••  m  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works276 

Kv .  '•  Howard  . 272 

!'  I  •  c  Fire  Brick  &  Fuel  Co. ..273 
J  i  •  •  * ■  •  \  tithony . 259 
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Ohio  State  University, . 
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Osborne,  W.  R . 
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Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


RICKMAKING  for  the  season  along  the 
Hudson  and  in  New  Jersey  is  nearly 
over;  in  fact,  some  of  the  yards  stopped 
molding  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
would  have  been  all  through  burning, 
but  had  to  wait  on  wood.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  who  would  not  listen  to  those  last 
spring  who  tried  to  explain  to  them  that 
if  they  pushed  the  output  as  they  talked  of  doing,  before  the 
katydids  proclaimed  the  fact  that  frost  was  but  six  weeks  off 
the  range  of  prices  would  be  as  low  as  last  year,  if  not  on  a 
lower  plane.  “Impossible,”  the  reply  would  be.  “The  change 
in  demand  has  come  to  stay.  Look  at  the  prices!”  Yes,  look 
at  them!  If  the  maker  of  brick— that  is,  common  building 
brick — can  figure  out  any  profit  on  his  material  the  first  week 
in  August,  he  would  have  to  pay  his  labor  a  far  lower  rato 
than  was  shown  in  the  Clay-Worker  for  August,  and  all  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  used  to  produce  them  would  have  to  drop  in  price 
to  help  him  to  get  back  what  he  had  expended  to  make  them. 

The  other  fellow  is  the  cause  of  the  low  prices — that  is,  to 
hear  the  men  talk  who  own  the  property  on  which  they  make 
the  brick.  "The  other  fellow”  is  the  one  who  leases  the  yard. 
The  first  party  says  he  should  not  agree  to  make  so  many;  then 
he  could  hold  and  not  ship.  In  his  case  he  is  compelled  to  make 
or  pay  for  what  he  does  not  make  up  to  lease. 

One  would  look  for  the  owner  of  the  property  to  use  his 
judgment  as  to  the  quantity  he  could  hold.  The  reverse  is  the 
case.  He  is  the  one  to  begin  early  and  mold  late.  In  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  found  his  stock  for  sale,  and  all  the  time  he  is  say¬ 
ing  that  something  ought  to  be  done  io  help  prices,  while  he  is 
all  the  time  doing  something  to  depress  prices.  Search  the 
records,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  surprise  if  placed 
before  your  readers— the  showing  that  would  appear.  I  am  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  yards  on  the  Hudson  and 
New  Jersey  have  an  incumbrance  on  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
mortgage— some  of  them  purchase  price,  others  caused  by  the 
depressed  state  of  the  trade  for  the  past  four  years.  In  many 
cases  it  is  a  forlorn  hope  that  they  will  ever  see  the  prop¬ 
erty  clear. 

—The  Market  Report- 

May  seem  to  some  of  your  readers  who  are  not  far  removed 
from  the  New  York  market  rather  behind  the  quotations.  They 
must  make  an  allowance  for  at  least  fifteen  days’  time  from 
when  sent  in  and  before  they  see  it  in  the  Clay-Worker. 


—Coal  Dust,— 

Like  powder,  has  a  hidden  foi’ce  that  is  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
When  used  in  green  brick  for  burning,  exceed  a  certain  limit 
and  swelled  brick  is  the  result.  If  the  known  limit  is  not  put 
in,  a  very  unsatisfactory  burn,  with  light  (I  may  say  pale) 
brick,  will  show  when  the  kiln  is  opened.  In  a  former  number 
I  said  that  the  man  who  coals  the  pit  is  the  one  who  requires 
watching.  Tell  him,  when  he  goes  to  work,  that  if  he  does  not 
measme  each  load  of  dust  he  will  be  discharged— it  will  not 
keep  him  from  doing  it  now  and  then.  On  one  of  the  yards 
here  is  plain  evidence  of  his  handiwork  in  that  line,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  of  what  heat  there  is  in  anthracite  dust.  The  fore¬ 
man  caught  the  man  shoveling  the  dust  in  the  cart;  not  the 
next  day,  but  the  one  after,  he  found  another  cartman  doing 
the  same  act.  When  the  kilns  were  burning,  about  twelve 
hours  before  time  to  look  for  a  settle  the  heads  of  two  arches 
started.  Presently  the  quarters  showed  signs  of  settling.  The 
foreman  set  the  door-s  on,  and  from  that  time  the  two  arches 
were  burned  that  way;  only  wood  enough  was  put  on  to  keep 
the  fires  from  going  out.  The  arches  were  adjoining.  The  heat 
from  the  other  arches,  with  the  extra  amount  of  dust  in  them, 
was  sufficient  to  burn  them,  as  well  as  make  some  swelled 
brick.  If  there  is  no  heat  from  dust,  why  did  those  arches 
settle  earlier  than  the  rest?  Certainly  they  were  not  fired 
on  heavier  than  the  rest,  as  anyone  who  has  or  does  burn  brick 
knows  that  up  to  the  time  when  the  heads  start  the  heat  is 
kept  up  as  uniform  as  it  is  possible— no  forcing  of  the  heat  in 
one  particular  part.  After  the  fires  show  through,  the  kilns 
may  be  driven,  as  some  spots  are  behind  the  rest.  When  opened 
those  arches  showed  that  the  extra  dust  had  got  in  its  fine 
work  by  the  number  of  “lammies”  that  were  in  sight.  The  rest 
of  the  kiln  was  as  nice  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  wood 
saved  was  a  small  factor;  the  loss  of  cash  by  the  grade  of 
brick  turned  out  was  quite  a  sum,  as  swelled  brick  will  not 
sell  for  over  .$2  per  M  at  the  yard,  and  the  larger  number  of 
them  in  an  arch  the  more  the  loss. 


— Burning, — 

As  done  now,  is  conducive  to  a  saving  of  heat,  and  of  course 
the  amount  that  was  generated  by  the  dust  did  the  work.  Once 


in  a  while,  as  one  passes  through  a  kiln  shed  where  burning 
by  the  method  of  long  ago  is  in  use— that  is,  turn  fires,  then  sit 
down  and  talk  and  rest,  or,  as  the  Good  Book  says,  “musing 
as  the  fires  burn,”— and  as  it  burns  the  gaping  arch  is  before 
them,  cold  air  rushing  in— and  still  they  talk  till  the  wood  is 
burned  off  the  iron.  Rest  for  the  man,  but  how  about  the  kiln? 
Then  fill  up  and  repeat  the  process  till  the  headers  have  burned 
out;  then  turn  fires.  Diming  the  night,  after  a  talk,  all  hands 
drop  to  sleep,  to  wake  up  with  the  arches  dark;  then  work  hard 
until  morning  to  try  and  cover  up  that  “sleep.”  But  no!  Like 
Banquo's  ghost,  the  evidence  is  there  to  the  experienced  eye. 
The  arches  were  not  kept  as  hot  as  they  should  have  been. 
The  present  method  does  away  with  such  long  rests  after  the 
kiln  is  hot.  Instead  of  putting  in  a  set  of  headers  that  would 
last  say  six  hours,  a  lighter  set  is  put  in.  After  they  have 
burned  down  the  mouth  wood  on  the  other  side  is  shoved  inside 
the  iron,  and  the  doors  set  on  tight.  After  burning  say  three 
fires  on  the  open  side,  or  for  over  an  hour,  they  then  rustle  out 
the  side  on  which  the  doors  are  set  on,  and  a  set  of  headers 
that  will  last  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  hours  is  put  in  and 
then  daubed.  The  heat  is  under  control  all  the  time.  The  other 
way  of  letting  the  arch  burn  down,  shove  in  the  wood,  set  the 
doors  of  say  a  couple  or  more  of  the  arches,  then  rustle  the 
coal  and  fill  up  and  daub,  then  go  around  on  the  other  side, 
pull  down  the  door,  a  man  go  ahead  with  the  short  rustling 
iron,  the  rest  follow,  filling  the  iron  about  two-thirds  full  of 
wood,  and  by  the  time  the  last  arch  is  filled  the  first  is  burned 
out— is  on  most  yards  a  thing  of  the  past.  Go  on  the  different 
yards  and  look  at  the  burnt  kilns.  They  show  where  close  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given. 

— Market. — 

We  frequently  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  a  town  being 
painted  red.  Not  so  with  Bricktown.  It  has  a  very  decidedly 
“blue”  tinge.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  feel  blue,  after  work¬ 
ing  hard,  doing  all  that  mortal  man  can  do  to  squeeze  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  business,  to  have  the  returns  from  the  agent 
grow  less  and  less.  The  quantity  of  brick  that  is  at  present  at 
the  dock  in  New  York  exceeds  the  demand  each  day.  If  all 
the  manufacturers  would  stop  there  might  be  a  slight  advance. 
As  it  is,  here  and  there  one  stops,  and  he  must  ship  to  get 
money  to  pay  off,  and  others  must  ship  to  go  on,  and  the  result 
is  that  on  the  same  date  of  August  25,  1895  and  1894,  the  price 
reached  the  same  level.  Will  it  go  still  lower?  There  is  no 
certainty  that  it  will  not.  So  long  as  free  shipments  prevail 
the  prospects  will  remain  blue. 

New  Jersey  ordinary . 

New  Jersey  good .  4.00@4.25 

Common  hands,  ordinary .  3.75@3.87:)4 

Common  hands,  good .  4.00@4.12i4 

Common  hands,  fine .  4.25@4.37 y2 

Common  hands,  specials . 4.50 

Just  take  one  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  off  of  each  grade 
for  freight  and  commission,  and  there  is  not  much  left  as  a 
net  result.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


R.  G.  Frackelton,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  author  of  the  series 
of  papers  which  has  been  running  in  the  Clay-Worker  for 
some  time  past  under  the  head  “The  World  of  Keramics,”  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  to  collect  and 
take  charge  of  an  exhibit  of  pottery  for  the  Mexican  Exposi¬ 
tion,  from  April  1  to  Nov.  1,  1S9G.  Mr.  Frackelton  advises  us 
that  he  will  not  confine  his  collection  to  Wisconsin  pottery 
alone,  but  will  include  whatever  he  thinks  will  please  the 
Mexicans.  He  also  writes  that  his  son,  a  practical  engineer 
and  mechanic,  will  accompany  him,  and  that  in  case  any  of  the 
clayworking  machinery  manufacturers  desire  to  make  exhibits 
at  the  Mexican  Exposition  they  might  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  correspond  with  him,  for,  while  Mr.  Frackelton,  Jr., 
will  attend  to  the  practical  part  of  the  exhibits  of  machinery 
his  father  will  see  that  the  press  is  kept  informed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Exposition. 


INDIANA,  DECATUR  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


One  Dollar  Excursion  to  Indianapolis,  Sunday,  Sept.  22. 


O11  Sunday,  Sept.  22,  1895,  the  Indiana,  Decatur  &  Western 
Railway  will  run  a  special  fast  excursion  train  to  Indianapolis, 
leaving  Decatur  at  7  a.  in.;  Atwood,  7:50  a.  m.;  Tuscola,  8:08 
a.  m.;  Newman,  8:38;  Metcalf,  8:55;  Chrisman,  9:07;  Dana,  9:22; 
Montezuma,  9:38;  Marshall,  10;  Russellville,  10:21;  Roache- 
dale,  10:40;  North  Salem,  10:54.  Arriving  at  Indianapolis  at 
11:50  a.  m.  Returning,  leave  Indianapolis  at  6:30  p.  m.  One 
dollar  for  the  round  trip.  This  excursion  train  will  run  through 
on  fast  express  time,  making  but  few  stops. 

JOHN  S.  LAZARUS,  G.  P.  A. 
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Indianny  Enterprise. 


When  other  machinery  fails  follow  the  example  of  S.  Tv.  13IGL,E,1 ^  <Sc  GO.,  of 
Harrisburg,  1 Pa.,  by  purchasing  a  Big  or  other  Wonder  and  Cunningham’s  End  or 

Side  Cut  Automatic  Table  and  get  to  work  in  Five  iTinutes.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  settle 
before  the  time  agreed,  for  these  machines  are  certain  to  do  good  work  “without  fuss  or  talk,”  as 
the  following  extracts  from  their  letters  testifies: 

“Harrisburg,  Penn.,  August  5th,  1895. 

WALLACE  MFC.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Dear  SIRS: — No  doubt  by  this  time  your  Mr.  Wallace  has  returned  and  given  you  full  information  as  to  how  we 
are  getting  along.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  your  Mr.  Wallace  for  his  skill  and  industry  in  starting  your  ma¬ 
chine.  He  is  the  only  party  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact  that  knew  what  was  needed  and  did  the  right 
thing  without  fuss  and  talk.  You  also  know  that  we  were  compelled  to  take  out  a  stiff  mud  machine  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  not  work  our  clay.  Your  Big  Wonder  and  SideCut  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Pug  Mill  made  perfect 


brick  within  five  minutes  from  the  time  it  was  started  and  continues  to  make  them  right  along  without  trouble. 
We  had  been  told  that  your  machine  would  take  more  power  than  the  other  machines  working  stiff  clay.  We  find 
that  this  is  not  so.  We  have  tried  your  machine  and  another  auger  machine  in  the  same  clay  and  find  that  we  can 
run  your  machine  with  less  power. 

We  must  have  been  satisfied  with  your  machine  as  we  made  settlement  30  days  before  we  agreed  to  do  so. 

S.  L.  BIGLER  &  CO.” 

On  August  2 1  St,  they  write  as  follows :  “  •  •  •  •  The  machine  runs  right  along  making  perfect  corners . ” 

And  on  August  26th.,  “. . .  .The  machine  is  s+ill  running  splendidly. . .  .We  have  just  made  a  sale  to  the  most 
particular  builder  in  this  city  and  he  pronounces  them  the  best  brick  in  the  city. ...” 

Why  not  purchase  Wonder  Machinery  at  the  start  and  not  lose  a  season  and 
then  be  compelled  to  make  a  change. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence  regarding  the  machinery  we  manufacture. 


The  Wallace  Mf g.  Co., 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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J/7/Zr  C  Zb  ~/l  y — WjO 


A  brick  and  tile  plant  is  needed  at  St.  Johns,  Mich. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  large  pottery  at 
Apollo,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Freed,  of  Richlandtown,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  brick¬ 
yard  at  Lower  Saueon. 

Don’t  forget  to  watch  our  For  Sale  columns  for  bargains  in 
second-hand  machinery. 

The  Harmony  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Brandt, 
Pa.  Capital  stock,  $30,000. 

The  Muscatine  (la.)  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Co.  was  sold  at 
public  auction  Aug.  29  to  N.  Bast. 

The  East  Liverpool  (O.)  Pottery  Co.’s  factory  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $8,000  by  fire  the  30th  ult. 

If  you  want  something  you  have  not  got,  or  have  something 
you  do  not  want,  try  an  “ad.”  in  our  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc.., 
columns. 

W.  N.  Ashe,  Jr.,  has  his  brickyard  at  Yorkville,  S.  C.,  al¬ 
most  ready  to  begin  operations,  and  expects  to  turn  out  a  very 
fine  brick. 

Lewis  Wehn  is  erecting  some  new  kilns  and  getting  his 
plant  at  Sheridan,  Pa.,  in  shape  to  manufacture  brick  quite 
extensively. 

The  Kyegate  Brick  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  are  making  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements,  with  a  view  of  materially  increasing 
their  output. 

Mr.  Mason,  Mayor  of  Windsor,  Canada,  is  making  extensive 
improvements  in  his  brick  plant,  including  machines,  elevators, 
conveyors,  etc. 

A.  C.  Burnham,  brick  manufacturer,  of  Leverette,  Mass., 


has  just  booked  an  order  for  2,000,000  brick  for  a  new  factory 
at  Worcester,  Mass. 

If  you  are  out  of  a  position,  look  over  our  Wanted  column, 
and  if  you  fail  to  strike  something  suitable,  try  a  small  card 
on  your  own  account. 

The  Hackensack  (N.  .T.)  Tressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  D.  A.  Pell,  David  St. 
John  and  others  are  interested. 

O.  L.  Pratt,  O.  Montgomery  and  A.  Rundell  have  formed  a 
brick  company  at  Fergus,  Mich.,  and  expect  to  have  the  plant 
completed  in  a  short  time,  with  a  capacity  of  15,000  per  day. 

C.  H.  Woodruff,  Spencer,  la.,  is  organizing  a  stock  company 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  would  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  a  good  business  man  willing  to  take  a  controlling 
interest. 

During  a  severe  storm,  Aug.  30,  the  barn  of  the  Mehrhoff 
Brick  Co.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  six 
horses  used  on  the  yard  killed.  The  barn  itself  was  but 
slightly  damaged. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.  write  that  they  are  unusually  busy 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  being  six  weeks  behind  with  their 
orders,  besides  having  closed  several  large  contracts  during 
the  last  ten  days. 

The  work  of  erecting  the  netv  brickyard  of  George  Cliris- 
topherson  at  East  Hill,  near  Muscatine,  la.,  is  progressing 
rapidly,  and  Mr.  Christopherson  expects  to  be  turning  out 
brick  in  a  few  weeks. 

E.  P.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  has  issued  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of 
holding  the  convention  of  that  body  in  Chicago,  111.,  has  been 
postponed  to  Nov.  19,  1895. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  L’Anse,  Mich.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  the 
L’Anse  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  and  has  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 
John  Campbell  is  President. 

Among  the  cities  either  now  putting  down  brick  pavements 
or  contemplating  such  work  are  Akron,  O.;  Covington,  Ky.; 
Catskill,  N.  Y.;  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  Lowell,  Mass.; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Seattle, 
[continued  on  page  264.] 


No  Waste,  , 

f 

No  Repairs,  | 
No  Delay. 


CO  SAY’S  an  old  Brick- 
^  maker  and  Contrac¬ 
tor.  He  is  simply  one  of 
many,  who  say  the  same. 
What  further  argument 
is  necessary.  We  have 
the  best  Sander.  The 
people  are  finding  it  out. 

No  Experiment, 

Fully  Warrented. 

Sent  to  Responsible  Parties  on 
Trial. 


J.  D.  SARGENT, 

Contractor  for 

Mason  Work  and  Building, 

BRICK  and  TILE  YARD:— Rear  of  532  W.  Jackson  St., 
RESIDENCE:— 120  Watson  St. 


Painesville,  Ohio,  Sept.  10, 1895. 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— The  Mould  Sander  that  you  placed  In  my 
yard  early  in  the  season  has  been  in  use  continually.  And 
is  now  in  as  good  condition  as  when  started.  Has  not  cost 
a  cent  for  repairs  and  has  not  delayed  us  one  moment. 

I  And  it  does  everything  claimed  by  you,  and  is  a  profita¬ 
ble  investment.  As  1  have  been  operating  it  at  less  than 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  sanding  by  hand-  It  does  not  waste 
the  sand.  Sands  botli  sides  of  the  moulds  equally  well. 
Never  catches  the  moulds  wrong  or  bothers  the  operators, 
and  is  certainly  a  labor  and  money  saving  machine. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  the  brickmakers  as  the  best 
Sander  in  the  market.  Yours  very  truly, 

J  U  SARGENT. 


Wg  Can  Supply  You 

....WITH  ANYTHING  IN.... 

Brickyard  Supplies . 

The  best  Moulds  in  the  market. 

Our  Pallet  Trucks,  Barrows,  etc.,  are  made  from 
selected  hard  wood  lumber. 

BUY  THE  BEST— IT  PAYS. 

The  Horton  ITfg.  Co., 

-  PA  INF8VII  I  F  OHIO. 
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Are  You  using  a  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine?  If  so,  you 

need  the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer. 


The  Arnold  Clay  Steamer 

IS  THE  Original  Steamer  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
patented  process  of  preparing  clay,  by  the  use  of  steam,  for  the 
Dry  Press  Machine. 

We  manufacture  a  new 

Shaking  Screen . 

Which  requires  less  space,  does  more  and  better  work  than  any  other 
screen,  and  is  fitted  with  reciprocal  springs  which  take  all  jar  off  building. 

The  Dryer  Cars . 

Of  our  manufacture  are  strong,  durable  and  light.  Made  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  with  superior  anti=friction  rolls-bearings.  A  boy  can 
easily  handle  5,000  pounds  on  one  of  these  cars. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

Arnold  Manufacturing  Co., 


CA  NA  I.  DOVER,  OHIO. 
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Wash.;  Dunkirk.  N.  Y.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  From 
the  above  list  it  appears  that  the  Empire  State  easily  leads 
the  procession. 

George  Mappes,  Manager  Cincinnati  Pottery  Co.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  pug  mill  and  disintegrator. 

Manufacturers  who  want  good,  competent  men  in  any 
branch  of  clayworking  should  consult  the  Clay-Worker’s  Want¬ 
ed  columns. 

In  cleaning  up  the  plant  after  the  summer  season,  if  you 
find  you  have  machines  or  appliances  of  any  sort  for  which 
you  have  no  further  need,  you  may  readily  dispose  of  them 
through  our  For  Sale  columns. 

Eli  Eldredge,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  Whitman,  that  State.  Mr.  Eldredge 
was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  twenty  years  of  his  life  having 
been  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

Almost  the  entire  plant  of  the  Framingham  Brick  Co.,  at 
Southboro,  Mass.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  roof  of 
a  large  shed  caught  fire  from  a  passing  engine,  which  spread  to 
the  boiler  house  and  adjacent  buildings  before  it  could  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

The  citizens  of  Antwerp  are  making  an  endeavor  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  They 
claim  they  have  good  clay,  and  that  there  is  a  good  opening 
for  such  an  industry.  Mr.  O,  G.  Devendorff  is  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  affair. 

Julius  S.  Starr  and  D.  S.  Brown,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  are  making 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  a  complete  modern  plant  at 
East  Peoria.  They  have  clay  of  a  superior  quality,  suitable 
for  both  paving  and  building  brick.  They  expect  to  be  ready 
for  operation  next  spring. 

The  Union  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  will  remove 
their  press  brick  plant  from  Mount  Carmel  to  Trout  Run,  near 
the  former  city,  where  they  already  have  a  plant  of  35,000 
daily  capacity.  The  combining  of  the  two  plants  will  give 
them  a  daily  output  of  60,000. 


J.  Elvin,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Enterprise,  Miss.,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  clays  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  a  large  modern  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tile  plant 
at  Spring  Hill,  near  Mobile.  He  thinks  he  has  found  suitable 
clay  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  pkmt 
in  the  near  future. 

In  a  recent  letter  enclosing  subscription,  L.  F.  Brayman, 
Superintendent  Capron  (Ill.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  says:  “Busi¬ 
ness  is  good  with  us.  In  fact,  we  have  been  overrun  with 
orders  beyond  our  capacity.  We  have  the  best  of  clay  and 
make  brick  both  by  the  stiff  and  soft  mud  process,  but  our 
principal  product  is  cffiain  tile.” 

A  new  kiln  is  illustrated  on  page  271  of  this  issue,  for  which 
the  inventor  and  patentee,  Mr.  N.  Merley,  claims  several  im¬ 
portant  features,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  patented  bottom. 
It  can  be  put  in  any  kiln,  he  says,  either  round  or  square.  He 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  particulars  to  anyone  sufficiently 
interested  to  write  him  about  it. 

The  Horseheads  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  George  Brand 
and  Louis  Dahl,  of  Elmira,  Richard  D.  Eisenhart,  Oliver  D. 
Eisenhart  and  Emil  Schapel,  of  Horseheads,  are  the  directors. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  consolidation  of  the  yards  of  the  Empire 
Brick  Co.  and  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

Conley  &  Wolfe,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  advise  us  that  their  kiln  is 
gaining  steadily  in  popularity.  In  a  recent  communication  they 
say:  “We  have  just  completed  a  kiln  at  Hawarden,  la.,  and 
the  cost  of  the  first  burn  was  50  cents  per  thousand,  with  coal 
at  $2.75  and  $2.85.  Have  another  kiln  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  just 
finished,  and  have  a  contract  for  kilns  with  the  Collins  Brick 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  hope  to  have  the  kilns  ready  to  show 
our  brothers  when  they  assemble  there  this  winter.” 

Under  date  of  Sept.  3,  the  Wolff  Dryer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
writes:  “We  are  just  completing  a  dryer  for  the  Ontario  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.;  also  for  the  LaPrairie  Press  Brick 
and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  LaPrairie,  P.  Q.,  special  notice  of  which 
will  be  given  hereafter,  as  the  dryer  is  doing  exceedingly  well. 
The  Garden  City  Brick  Co.’s  dryer,  of  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  completed,  and  is  doing  excellent  work,  drying  their  press 
brick  in  ten  hours  without  any  sign  of  damage,  and  the  com- 
[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  266.] 


The  Road 
to  Wealth 


Rear  View. 


[C  TO-DAY,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past, 'strewn  with  wrecks,  the 

. result  usually  of  some  form  of  extravagance.  The  Bricknukers 

Road  is  no  exception.  Indeed  the  brick  market  is  now  in  a  condition  that 
requires  the  wisest  and  most  economical  methods  to  insure  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  success.  An  essential  factor  is  a  brick  machine  that  will  run  right 
along  without  break  downs  and  the  consequent  loss  of  time.  We  have 
such  a  machine,  all  iron  and  steel — an  up-to-date  non-breakable  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  from  30  to  50  M  per  day,  that  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about — if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  us  for  particulars.  We  also 
manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brickyard  supplies,  including  a  new  style  of  mold 

never  before  offered  the  craft,  trucks,  bar- 
rows,  elevator,  etc.,  of  unequaled  wearing 
qualities.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  prices. 


The  J.  C  Woodcock  Co.. 

UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 
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You  are  in  need  of  a  repress  you  will  make  a 
mistake  if  you  do  not  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Richardson  Double  Pressure  Repress  with  auto¬ 
matic  feeding  table.  The  more  you  know  about 
represses  —  the  more  experience  you  have  had 
with  other  machines — the  more  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  special  features  of  this  repress;  and  when 
you  have  seen  it  in  operation  you  will  have  no 
other.  .  .  .  ...... 


You  are  feeding  a  pug  mill  with  pulverized  clay 
and  do  not  know  the  advantages  of  the  Richard¬ 
son  Automatic  Hopper  and  Feeder  in  tempering 
the  clay  uniformily,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
the  matter.  We  will  help  you . 


You  are  screening  clay  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  the  very  best  equipment  for 
the  purpose.  The  Richardson  Shaking  Screen 
is  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  .... 


Of  these  machines  are  in  operation  every  day 
at  the  works  of  the  Cleveland  Vitrified  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  If  you  see  them  you  will  want  them. 
They  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best  made  and 
will  be  sent  on  trial  to  responsible  parties. 


W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 


809  Cuyalioga  Building 
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pany  intend  giving  ns  a  testimonial  letter,  which  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  in  your  paper.  We  have  just  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  a  dryer  for  the  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Keystone  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hoblitzell,  President.” 

Mr.  Ross  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  brickyard  at  Allegan, 
Mich.,  to  William  Howe. 

The  Ogden  (Ill.)  tile  factory  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
burned  to  the  ground  the  10th  inst. 

Jerome  Walsh,  formerly  of  Hudson,  but  now  at  Stockport, 
N.  Y.,  is  making  changes  and  improvements  in  his  already 
extensive  brick  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  from 
shale,  large  quantities  of  which  he  has  on  his  land  at  Stockport. 

A  large  deposit  of  fire  clay  has  been  discovered  at  Patton, 
Pa.,  and  F.  E.  McElfresh,  of  Purith,  W.  Va.,  will  establish  a 
modern  plant  there  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sewer 
pipe,  vitrified  tile  and  fireproofing  for  building  purposes,  and 
conduits  for  underground  wires,  etc. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  of  continuous  kiln  fame,  advises  us  that  he 
lias  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co., 
Chicago,  whereby  the  latter  will  hereafter  control  his  kiln 
business,  and  actively  place  same  before  the  trade  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  put  it  well  toward  the  front  end  of  the  procession, 
as  its  merits  justly  entitle  it  to  be. 

Kline,  Douglass  &  McKnight,  brick  manufacturers,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  have  purchased  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  which  they 
will  erect  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  by  the 
stiff  clay  process.  They  will  put  in  improved  machinery  and 
appliances  necessary  to  a  modern  plant.  They  are  operating  a 
plant  turning  out  20,000  brick  per  day,  which,  they  say,  does 
not  enable  them  to  nearly  meet  the  demand.  They  expect  to 
employ  about  one  hundred  men  at  their  new  factory. 

The  Link  Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  state  in  a  recent 
letter  that  they  ‘‘have  more  contracts  on  hand  now  than  at  any 
similar  period  during  the  past  five  years.  Recent  orders  for  the 
‘Standard’  water  tube  safety  boilers  have  been  received  from 
the  following:  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago;  Globe  Soap  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O.;  Mabley  &  Co.  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Jobbing 


&  Van  Ruymbeke,  Aurora,  Ill.;  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  Cincinnati  Edison  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.” 

A  queer  freak  of  nature  settled  a  dispute  which  has  been 
carried  on,  in  court  and  out,  between  the  city  of  Haverstraw 
and  the  Eckerson  Brick  Co.,  a  wealthy  concern  of  that  city, 
quite  unceremoniously,  recently.  A  large  bed  of  clay  has  been 
claimed  by  both  the  brick  manufacturers  and  the  city,  and  the 
other  night  the  bank  caved  in  and  slid  quietly  down  on  the 
brickyard.  When  the  proprietors  arrived  on  the  premises, 
next  morning,  they  found  the  clay  bank  they  had  longed  for 
theirs  at  last. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cunningham,  Secretary  of  the  Wallace  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  looked  in  on  us  recently.  He  was 
apparently  in  the  best  of  humor  with  himself  and  the  world  at 
large.  Their  sales  last  month  were  the  largest  of  any  August 
in  their  history,  and  the  indications  point  to  a  good  fall  trade. 
He  is  quite  confident  that  his  company  has  secured  their  full 
share  of  trade  this  year,  which  is  not  surprising,  for,  while  they 
advertise  only  in  the  Clay-Worker,  they  advertise  well  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  then-  machinery  is  first  class. 

Jacob  Klein,  an  old  and  respected  brickmaker  at  Cairo,  Ill., 
met  death  in  a  horrible  manner  the  31st  ult.  Noticing  that  one 
of  the  walls  of  a  kiln  of  burning  brick  appeared  shaky,  he  di¬ 
rected  his  men  to  brace  it.  The  men  feared  the  wall  would  fall 
with  them,  and  shrank  from  the  task,  when  Mr.  Klein  under¬ 
took  the  work  alone,  and  the  wall  fell  on  him,  pinioning  his 
limbs  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  helpless  and  slowly 
burned  to  death,  the  workmen  being  powerless  to  save  him. 
Mr.  Klein  was  sixty-five  years  old. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Son,  brick  machine  manufacturers,  of  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  write  in  a  very  cheerful  vein  of  their  summer’s 
trade.  They  say  they  have  not  only  made  a  gratifying  num¬ 
ber  of  sales,  but  without  exception  the  machines  sent  out  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  S.  O.  Carter,  of  Sidney,  la.,  who 
put  in  a  machine  this  summer,  writes  them,  under  date  of 
June  29:  “I  enclose  money  for  machine,  with  which  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  whatever.  It  makes  nice  brick.”  Another  patron, 
Col.  Stribling,  of  Central,  S.  C.,  wrote  recently:  “We  are 
making  20,000  to  23,000  brick  per  day  with  your  small  ma¬ 
chine.  We  haul  our  caly  400  yards,  using  your  drum  con¬ 
veyor  and  switch.  Brickmakers  visiting  our  works  pronounce 
our  outfit  the  best  they  have  ever  seen.” 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYW0RKERS. 


The  Ohio  State  University 

OFFERS  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Clayworking  Industries  of  the 
country,  a  special  course  of  study,  directly  suited  to  their  needs. 

It  is  the  first  and  only  school  in  America,  which  has  equipped  itself  to  do 
this  work.  .  ... 


•  »••  • 


Tuition  Free.  •  Expenses  Moderate.  •  Facilities  Unequalled. 

The  Second  Year  of  this  Course  is  opened  on  SEPTEflBER  nth,  1895. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  to 

James  H.  Canfield, 

President  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Or  to  . 


Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Direator  Department  of  Claymorking, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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REPRESSES. 
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*f*HIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5!  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


226-236  Abbey  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENTRAL 


Brick  pup = 


Th©  "HJHX”  Brick  Mhchine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Mlddleport,  Oliio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Mnrrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  Is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  In¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  Is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO., 

M-^ar’crF'-^o'T'TurieE:!1*.®, 

We  manufacture  the  Qrant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress! 

Brick  Hachlne,  pressing  4  brick  each  revolution  >  tv  /r  j  .~i  1  ^  Jr, 

and  40,000  per  10  hour  day.  j  IVllUaiepOri,  A  J  I  1 1  O 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
i  nsertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  pallets  of  all  kinds  at 
lowest  prices.  Address,  HANDY 
BROS.,  Box  Manufacturers, 

7  tf  d  West  Bay  City,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — About  4,000  wooden  brick  pal¬ 
let2,  in  good  condition. 

THE  KOUNTZ  BROTHERS  CO., 

8  5  d  Harmarville,  Pa. 


I  A  OR  SALE^-Quantity  Sword  machine 
.  gears,  etc.  Numbers  of  same  furnished 
upon  application. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE  BRICK  CO.. 

9  1  d  Atlanta,  Ga. 


IvOR  SALE— A  steam  brick  plant;  best 
'  location  in  the  South;  daily  capacity, 
30,000.  Present  owners  engaged  in  other 
business.  Address  BOX  624, 

9  2  d  Louisville,  Ky. 


'll  J  ANTED— Situation  as  foreman  or  su- 
VT  perintendent  of  brick  or  sewer  pipe 
works.  Ten  years’  experience  with  best 
company  in  U.  S.  Address 
9  1c  LOCK  BOX  NO.  6,  Toronto,  O. 

Ijt  OR  SALE — One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 

one  stiff  mud,  also  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine;  iboth  in  good  repair.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  Address 
5  tf  d  MICHAEL,  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE — Eight-foot  dry  pan  at  about 
one-half  price.  Reason  for  selling, 
found  clay  not  suitable  for  pavers.  Can 
furnish  either  wooden  or  iron  frame.  Pan 
new;  never  set  up.  Address 
8  2  d  BOX  554  Galesburg,  Ill. 


17  OR  SALE— To  a  limited  number,  the 
.  original  D.  W.  (Dish)  Clark’s  receipts 
for  his  celebrated  enamels  for  brick  and 
other  wares.  Also  colors  and  glazes.  Full 
instructions  with  formulas.  Correspond  with 
me.  NEWMAN  S.  CLARK, 

9  1  2p  644  S.  Pearl  st.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FIRE  BRICK— a  practical  man  of  ability 
and  many  years’  experience  is  open 
for  an  engagement  as  manager  of  large 
fire  brick  works.  First-class  references 
from  well-known  works.  Address 
91  d  FIRE  BRICK,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent 
by  a  practical  man;  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  stone,  yellow  and  rack  ware, 
fire  brick  and  enameled  goods.  First-class 
references.  Address 

9180pm  A.  C.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— A  traveling  salesman  who  is 
a  thorough  brickmaker,  and  who  can 
invest  $5,000,  to  take  an  interest  in  firm 
and  take  the  road  to  handle  a  full  line  of 
dry  press  machinery.  Address 
9  tf  d  SAINT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  practical  clayworker  de¬ 
sires  to  purchase  an  interest  and 
take  charge  of  a  good  brick  or  brick  and 
tile  plant,  said  interest  to  be  paid  for  from 
profits,  or  would  take  charge  on  salary. 
Addrfiss 

9  1  d  C.  T.,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Brickyard  in  a  city  of  20,000 
inhabitants;  yard  in  good  running  or¬ 
der;  two  machines;  clay  enough  for  10  or  15 
years;  molding  or  plastering  sand  on  place. 
About  one  mile  from  center  of  city.  Sick¬ 
ness  the  reason  for  selling.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  call  on  or  address 

C.  WEIPPERT, 

9 1  d  Box  883,  Newark,  O. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


17  OR  SALE— One  40-horse-power  boiler, 
.  Huber  make  (cost  $815),  two  years 
old;  one  good  25  horse-power  engine  (cost 
$700);  one  good  Ohio  C.  brick  and  tile  mill, 
with  dies,  3-inch  up  to  12-inch;  one  side- 
cut,  one  end-cut  brick  and  building  block 
dies.  Will  sell  all  for  $1,000— one-third  cash, 
balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  6  per 
cent,  interest.  Write  M.  J.  S., 

9  1  d  Care  of  Clay- Worker. 
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17  OR  SALE— An  improved  Centennial 
P  brick  and  tile  machine,  made  by  the 
Frey-Sheekler  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O.,  in  use  but 
a  few  months.  Will  sell  cheap. 

THE  WE-FU-GO  CO., 

8  2  cm  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Stedman  disintegrator,  latest 
pattern,  used  only  a  short  time,  at  half 
price.  Save  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  and  get  one  just  as  good.  NEW 
YORK  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Nos.  601-506  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

8  tf  d  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  wood-bodied  brick  dry¬ 
er  cars  for  steam  brick  dryer.  Also  a 
brick  and  drain  tile  plant,  with  modern 
equipments,  in  good  running  order;  150 
acres  land,  sand  and  timber  on  premises. 
Plant  sold  separate  from  land  for  removal, 
if  desired.  G.  P.  ORENDORFF, 

8  tf  5p  Lacon,  Morgan  county,  Ala. 


WANTED— To  purchase  about  150  good 
second-hand  brickmaker’s  wheelbar¬ 
rows;  must  be  in  good  order,  strong  and 
durable,  cast  iron  or  steel  wheels.  Also  six; 
good  second-hand  platform  rail  cars,  with 
double  trucks  at  each  end,  of  2  feet  gauge. 
Also  a  large  size  wet  pan  for  crushing 
clay;  must  be  In  good  order  and  cheap. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st..  New  York  City. 


17  OR  SALE— A  controlling  Interest  in  a 
.  very  desirable  brickyard  property  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
dry  press  front  brick  and  stiff  mud  common 
brick,  and  produces  a  fine  article  of  both. 
Location  as  to  local  market  and  railroad 
facilities  unexcelled.  Houston  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  best  distributing  point  in 
the  South.  Good  business  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  .  C.  J.  BROWN,  Topeka,  Kan., 
Or  E.  A.  McMATH,  100914  Congress  st., 

8  tf  d  Houston,  Tex. 


PARTNER  WANTED— With  $25,000  cash 
to  take  one-half  interest  in  well- 
equipped  plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud 
brick.  Capacity  of  dry  press,  20,000  per  day; 
capacity  of  stiff  mud  machine,  25,000  per 
day;  all  in  successful  operation.  Excellent 
trade,  both  water  and  railroad  facilities, 
abundance  of  clay,  which  burns  a  bright 
red.  The  plant  is  situated  in  a  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  town  in  Louisiana,  and  the  demand 
for  the  material  is  in  advance  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Address  PAYING  INVESTMENT, 

2s  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


OR  SALE — Brick  works,  containing  3614 
'  acres  of  land;  clay  suitable  for  making 
street  pavers,  cherry  red  and  buff  bricks; 
one  Griswold  down-draft  kiln,  130,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  full  yard  right  of  Griswold  pat¬ 
ent;  one  clamp  kiln,  200,000  capacity;  dryer, 
15,000  daily  capacity;  engine,  stock  sheds, 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Water  and  coal 
on  land.  Plant  situated  on  the  B.,  Z.  &  C. 
and  Belt  Line  Railways.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
bargain  if  sold  at  once,  or  will  lease  on 
reasonable  terms.  For  any  information  ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  SMITH,  Secretary, 

Muskingum  Brick  Co., 

6  tf  d  'Zanesville,  O. 


FOR  SALE— SECOND-HAND  MACHIN¬ 
ERY.  One  large  four-mold  Eureka  dry 
press  brick  machine,  but  very  little  used. 
One  No.  2  Worrell  dryer,  quite  new,  an  ex- 
f  e  lent  machine  for  drying  clay  of  all  kinds. 
One  large  Ross  disintegrator,  very  little 
used.  Five  tubular  boilers,  16  and  18  feet 
lengths,  5  and  6  feet  diameter,  with  all  fit¬ 
tings  complete.  One  6-foot  Startevant  blow¬ 
er.  About  20  7-foot  disc  fans.  One  straight 
line  steam  engine,  size  of  cylinder  14x14,  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  about  100  horse  power.  Eight 
15-foot  lengths  of  215-16-inch  shafting,  in 
fair  order.  One  Atlas  patent  cut-off  engine, 
125  horse  power,  12x15  cylinder,  complete,  in 
excellent  running  order.  One  small  size 
Raymond  repress,  in  fair  condition.  All  the 
above  will  be  sold  at  low  prices. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st.,  New  York  City. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works,  of  this  city,  and  have  for  sale  the 
engine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys, 
belting,  brick  machines,  disintegrators, 
screens  and  elevators,  pipes,  doors  and 
frames,  bearings  and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up 
four  complete  kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers, 
brick  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  and  about  5,000 
feet  of  light  rails  and  miscellaneous  tools. 
We  will  sell  the  entire  plant,  whole,  or  in 
part.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  need 
anything  in  the  above  line,  and  we  will 
give  you  low  prices.  Address  SCHOELL- 
HORN-ALBREOHT  MACHINE  CO., 

■  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DO  NOT  BUY  A 


[FOUNDED  1879.] 


SES  BRICK  MACHINE 


Send  for  Photo. 


Until  Yon  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on. Hudson,  N.  Y. 


No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 

All  perfect  goods. 

Thorough  Regu¬ 
lation  of  heat. 

Output  uniform 
as  to  time  and 
quality. 


Th.e.  Columbian  Pottery 

Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  ccn- 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
from  the  fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  Paving  brick  and 
glazing. 

Full  information  on  application. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St. 
CHICAGO,  tU,. 
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MAKES  THE  FINEST  BRICK  in  the  WORLD. 

41*TH  E5 

•  V«  I 


New  Catalogue  on  application. 


Complete  Brickyard  Machinery. 


St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works, 

Main  St.,  and  Chauteau  Ave.,  SX.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAETD-POWEE. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(HiOTTID’S  PATBUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  tand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOKltlNGTOX,  CONNECTICUT. 


HALF-TONE,  ZINC-ETCHING, 
DESIGNING  AND  -•* 
WOOD  ENGRAVING 
23  WEST  WASHING¬ 
TON  STREET-?*  *  *  * 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


p.C.  Bauer 


♦  ♦ 


€ngraoitig 

Companp 


ENGRAVERS 
BY  ALL 
PROCESSES 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Send  for  Our  New  ^  ^ 
Sample  Book, 


Impressions 


—IT'S  FREE^e 


We  Do  Printing 


Our  Lithographing 


Of  all  kinds,  but  make  a  specialty  of 

NICE  CATALOGUES. 

When  you  want  to  get  up  one,  let  us 
PRINT  *<  ^  *< 


Send  for  Samples 


Established  1848. 


You  will  find  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS. 
Your  stationery  advertises  your  business — If 
it's  nice  It  creates  a  good  Impresslon^^^^^ 


Samples  of 

Lithographed  Letter  and  Note  Heads, 
Bill  heads,  Etc  , 

Will  be  sent  on  request. 


Itevey  Bros. 

&  (Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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CHRniPIDN  Brick  mould 

SANDING  flACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  V. 


FACTS. 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him]asiit  Is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
oyalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Somethin?  New.  LooR  it  Up. 


IMPROVE /your  fac- 
*  tories  by  getting 
the  best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

Inquire  for  the 


VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  machin. 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip* 
tion  and  prices. 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan. 


The  TURNER,  VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO., 


We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


Complete  Steam 

Power  Plants. 


UTOMATIC^ 


Superior  WL  3’  75.000  horse  Power 

Lon  struct io nI.  flBkiv .  wM  •  —  - 

.  - - Wiiii  P  OPERATION 

Valle/  Iron  works  williamsporiPenna,U.S.a 


Save  Coal 
Make  Money 


iDgYourSleainGonsunipllan 

33  r-3  Per  Cent. 


I?  OR  SALE — Clay  crusher,  26-inch  letter 
“A”  cutters  No.  65,  manufactured  by 
Newell  Universal  Mill  Co.,  of  New  York; 
used  about  a  year;  in  first-class  order;  cost 
$650.  Price,  $350  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond,  Va. 
Also  two  Penfleld  7-foot  wet  pans,  with 
patent  automatic  shovels.  Address 
6  tf  d  BOX  414,  care  Clay- Worker. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  Horizontal  Self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  Builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLIIORN-ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


An  Improved 
Double  Floor 
Kiln  Bottom. 

For  burning  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile  and 
all  kinds  of  clay  product.  This  kiln  bot¬ 
tom  can  be  put  in  any  kiln  either  round 


or  square,  and  has  been  tested  by  some  of 
the  best  brick  factories  in  this  country, 
and  by  actual  tests  has  proven  to  be  econ¬ 
omical  in  fuel  and  burns  even  from  top  to 
bottom.  For  testimonials  and  illustrated 
circular,  address 

N.  MERLEY,  Pattentee, 
No.  73  Roland  St.,  -  CANTON,  OHIO. 
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W.  R.  Osborne. 

152  State  Street, 

PERTH  AMBOY,  X.  J., 


[Contractor  for 

Artesian  Wells  of  any  Diameter, 
Pumps  and  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Outfits  for  Clayworking  plants  a  special¬ 
ty.  Get  Prices. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  PIPE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  ]  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


- FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement.  Lime,  Piaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY  :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


GEO.  S.  COX’S 

Ready  Made 

Cutting  Wires, 

Always  give  Satisfaction. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO. 

.Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


ErRE'BRICK,  fji  CcLLAAVV  TiTeS. 

Sewer  Pipe  all  Si^es. 

We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 

BVBNS  <£  /TOWARD, 

920  Market  Street,  -  ST.  L.OUIS,  MO. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


EAGLE  BRICE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular. 

BENJ.  CRAY CROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Yandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING, 

Architecture;  Mechanics;  Mechan¬ 
ical  Drawing;  Electricity;  steam 
Engineering  (Stationary,  Marine, 
Locomotive);  Iron  Work;  Railroad 
Bridge  and  Municipal  Engineer¬ 
ing;  Plumbing;  Heating:  Mining; 
Prospecting;  English  Branches. 
Courses  begin  with  Arithmetic. 
Diplomas  Awarded.  The  Largest 
Technical  School  in  the  World. 


Send  for  free  circular,  stating  subject  you  wish 
to  study. 


The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

2  Scranton,  Pa. 


THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  GRINDER.  »  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


DRYING  BRICK  QUICK  AND  SAFELY. 


7  HOURS 


WELL  and  UNIFORMLY.  A  prominent  manufacturer  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  thus  speaks  of  recent  results.  Their  other  steam  pipe  dryer  taking 
36  hours  to  dry  the  same— Chambers  Machine  made  brick. 


INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY. 

ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONLY 

— ^^v»FOR  HEATING. 
No  “Back  Pressure.” 


U.  S  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


Samuel  Ross, 

President. 


John  Miller, 
Treas.  and  Mgr. 


WflSWTON  BRICK  HND  TERRA  COTTR  CO. 

WORKS:-*Delaware  Ave.  and  0  St.,  S.  W. 

OFFICE:-Tenth  and  F  Sts.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7th,  1895. 

S.  G.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir— What  will  you  change  our  8  tracks 
steam  dryer  to  your  system  for?  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  the  way  your  dryer  works,  that  I  am 
considering  making  the  change  as  I  can  feel  the 
difference  in  fuel  between  your  dryer  and  our - 

You  have  the  best  dryer  In  the  market. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 

Under  date  of  July  5th,  1895,  (another  month  of 
use)  Mr.  Miller  also  writes,  “You  have  the  best 
and  most  economical  dryer  I  ever  saw.” 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  161  Grand  St..  Rahway.  IN.  J. 


BUCK’S  HEW  CHRJVIPIOH 

^BricK  Mould  Sanding  Machine. 


Judge  Wallace’s  Decision. 

[COPY.] 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 
Addie  Newton  ")  t 

VS 

William  W.  Rider  J  Elluity- 
This  cause  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  this  sixth  day  of 
April,  1895,  upon  argument  of 
demurer,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward  having  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Mosher  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and 
due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  it  is.  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  that  demurrer  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  complaint  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  taxed. 

Wm.  J.  Wallace, 
Circuit  Judge. 

'HIS  terminates  the  suit  on  patent  No.  801,087  which  Newton  has  60  extensively  advertised.  It 
was  defended  by  J.  A.  Buck  without  expense  to  Rider.  Any  interest  which  Newton  may 
ave  had  in  this  patent  has  since  been  sold  at  receiver’s  sale,  April  30.  1895.  The  other  patents 
slating  to  this  machine  had  been  previously  sold  January  21,  1892,  at  a  similar  sale.  J.  A.  Buck 
ow  owns  or  controls  all  patents  relating  to  this  machine,  and  the  trade  is  warned  that  so-called 
Champion”  machines  made  by  other  parties  are  infringements  upon  these  patents. 


J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  Cohoes,  NJ.  Y. 


AIN  IMPROVED  KILN 


For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 


Muffled^Kilns  for  Terra  .Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

WE  have  had  many  years  experience  In 
building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 


F.  HUNDT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  is  a  Fact 

That  the  most  extensive  line 
of  Fire  Brick  made  in  the 
West  is  made  at 

FI  LTON,  MO. 

Fidelity  Fire  Brick  &  Fuel  Co. 

CHICAGO  0FF1CE:--2I9  Washington  St. 


ur: 


STEAM 


VANDUZEN  jet 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

O  SIZES. - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
$7  fo  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

2  to  108  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Geu’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


fl.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  CLAY 


For 

Olazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  30  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


YANDALIA  LINE. 


*Daily.  !  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Ar 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  8:00  am  *  7:0' 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:4( 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11 :50  am  *  5:0( 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:41 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  !  10:01 

Evansville  Express . *11:20  pm  *  3:31 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:41 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and.T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  From  2  to  80-Inoh 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM  - 

- ENGINES 

- AND - 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^BP^Send  for  Ciroulars  and  Estimates. 


■  V 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


nANDMAncdHiNE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  flould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


Ho.  829  sixth  St.,  rniiwaukee,  wis. 


Important  Improvements 

In  Burning:  all  Kinds  of  Brick. 


BRICKMAKERSS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write 
to  the  following  address  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD 
CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading 
Brickmakers  are  using  our  kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 

Write  us  for  further  information  and  testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREEK,  Barrie,  Ont. 


_ (LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 

BJ.MIKJl,  n. 


Y. 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  -  1891. 


flore  Than  i,qoq  Now  Stand  as 


'lonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 


Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
ddress, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


6APT.  Q.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
flarietta,  Pa. 


Ctenoa.  ill.  - 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
I  claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmen  I  have  combined  all  the 
points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning 
of  the  above  style  kilns.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 

of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that  the  heat  can  be  utilized 
to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  I  have  given  especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRI0K. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and  ail  grades  of  Building 
Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than  any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 


LOUIS 

1,913  Indiana  Ave., 


H.  REPPELL, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Lin  K'B  e  l™ach  i  n  eryCo. 

ENGINEERS^FOUNDEI\S-M/rHINISTS 
HICAGO,  A. 

CITY  fAfe'ES  OFFICE,  ROOI^IOIO  MARQUETTE  BEDS. 
NEtff  OCEANS,  316  &  3TO  ST.  CHARLES  ST. 

LINK-BELT  LABpflSAWNG  MACHINERY 

FOR  H/NDMrfla^LL  CLASSES  OF 

FREIGHT,  CEREAJ^r^ES,  RAW  &  MANUF'R'D.  PRODUCTS. 

special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 


’’Standard"  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves, 
Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Philadelphia  &  NewYork. 


TRAVEL 


-gMTflUISVIUE  JEW  ALBANY*  CttlMfglEtCP'" 


the  SHORT  LINE  to 

CHICHGO 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 


Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Dra t.  f>Me  and  Sp  ciil  Chains. 

- FON - 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

F  OK  BA  NOLI. MO  MATERIAL  Or  ALL  KINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

IWTRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

Forfong  u  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFfi.rn.  l63w»hington  st,  N.  v. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Send  for  Catalogue. i 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 
2Sizes ofdie-  machines, 

PUGMILLS.  F^E-PRESSES, 

Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCf\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

CO/v\PLETEBRICK,ORT  I  [Er  OUTf  ITS 


Milwaukee,  St.  Panl,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

CUHST  flfiD  flOHTjTCUHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G  P.  A.,  Chicago. 


SUHMER  TOURS 

Via 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

To 

Put=in-Bay,  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara 
Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Adirondacks 
Lake  Champlain,  St.  Lawrence 
River,  Flontreal,  White  Moun= 
tains,  Fabyans,  Green 
Mountains,  New  Eng= 
land  Resorts. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 

AND  ALL  SEASIDE  RESORTS. 

‘  Knickerbocker  Special. 

“Southwestern  Limited. 

“FINEST  TRAINN  IN  AMERICA.” 

From 

ST.  LOUIS,  PEORIA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI,  DAYTON,  SPRING- 
FIELD,  COLUMBUS,  CLEVE¬ 
LAND. 

Buffet  Parlor  Cars,  Wagner  Buffet 
Sleeping  Cars,  Library  and 
Cafe  Cars,  Dining  Cars. 

Tourist  Rates  In  Effect  during  the  Summer. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK,  D.  R.  MARTIN. 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 
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WO  5Z7t/z?l  ~<H^ 


COLOEIETC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger . . . 10:20  a.  m 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m 

■’■Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Indana,  Decaim  &  Westein 

RAILWAY, 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR.  SPRINQFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 

LEAVE. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.25  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  3.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen,  Pass.  Agent. 


JiiiimiiimiiiiimiE. 


KELLS  &  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  bad  Twenty-nine  Years*  Experience  in  tbe  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

*®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fe  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


parkhill, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


5  ingle  8t  Duplex  Pumps. 

J-\OFyzO/iTALj  ANdVePJICAL  PUMP> 

&  Workmanship. 

ces  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 
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P  Pew  Re  press 

UP  TO  DATE,  +~r~- 


ORIGINAL!  IN  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^.Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

If  you  are  not  aatisfled  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  It.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOAL  FIELDS  ai)d  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


DDIPIf  mmil  nQ  m"<.et!§ord??dA1,K: 
BUM  |IMuLllu.  cK°m<S?dido“rt."d: 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  6izes 
desiredT 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold  6  Brick  fiachine  Hold. 


For  full  Information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


££  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 


This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


IKON  BRICK  BABKOW8. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


HETAL  WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 


STRONG 

...and... 

DURABLE 


®a5“A  Full  Fine  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


ADDRESS, 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 
New  London. 


The  Favorite 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 


Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlpr  Cars  on  day  tr&iD' 

Direct  Connections  withon'  Trangfer 


in  CINCINNATI F0R 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  I).  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Paaa.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Froit  or  pressed  brick  op  Vitrified 


jr 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 

The  Caldwell. 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  beat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


STREET- PHVIP  BRICK. 


and  Best  in 

Patent  Kil_>i. 


J,  JK.  GAJLJDWHLI^,  319  Hennepin  Ave.t  Minneapolis,  Minn • 


DRAKE'S  STANDARDMArM 


7&s  GARDEN 


-  -  - 

SALES  F 

^cfoRY7JACI<SoN' 

?Hlo7f9_GA|?D 


i  r\f 

KAl 

1 

■  {T  P/  y 

yi 

pq- 

OUR  NEW  PERCUSSION  SCREEN  for  Screen  Clay,  iuinie,  Cement,  Etc 


Haigh’s  New 

System  of  > 
Continuous  Kiln, 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF 
BRICK.  RESULTS  are  the  HIGH- 
EST  TESTS  OF  MERIT. 


For  further  particulars  address,  or  better  still, 
come  and  test  it  for  yourself. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  have  been  using  a  continuous  kiln  for  almost 
two  years,  and  can  say  of  Haigh’s  system  of  firing  that  be¬ 
fore  we  adopted  it,  we  got  only  45  per  cent,  of  No.  1  paving 
brick,  while  with  his  method  we  secure  almost  80  per  cent, 
and  have  every  reason  to  think  we  shall  increase  this  per 
cent,  besides  we  find  the  burning  more  rapid  and  simple. 

THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO  , 

C.  T.  Willard,  Sec. 


H,  11 A  I  till,  Galesburg,  111 . 


The  New  South  Brich  Machinery 


Please  write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


IS  built  on  Scientific  principles  and  is 
the  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  on  the  market. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  can  give  the  highest  grade  of 
testimonials. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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THIS  Kiln  is  especially  adapted  for  the  DRYING  and  BURN¬ 
ING  of  all  kinds  of  Clay  Products,  costing  no  more  when 
used  for  both  processes  than  for  one. 

It  takes  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
now  used  for  the  burning  in  other  kilns  to  both  dry  and  burn  in 
these  kilns. 

No  cold  air  strikes  the  fire  or  burning  brick. 

No  soft  or  Salmon  brick. 

No  yards  or  sheds  needed. 

It  does  not  take  a  fortune  to  bnild  this  kiln.  For  particulars 
address, 


GEO.  C.  FIRESTONE, 

ention  the  Clay-Worker.  Deer  I^odgfe,  Montana. 


\ 

Tilt  Blot!  Mlilt 
Bask  and 
Panel  System 

•  FOR 

•  •  HANDLING 

•  BRICKS. 


I  AM  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
1  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
erection  of  brick  works  of  any  de¬ 
sired  capacity  either  steam  or  out  of 
door  drying,  and  solicit  correspon¬ 
dence  from  those  desiring  further 
information  relative  to  my  system 
of  making,  handling  and  drying 
brick. 

JAHES  F.  MOCK, 
Muncie,  Ind. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


No.  4  cutting;  table— machine— screw  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR.l  . 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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p  y~HE:  c  ^  vi  &  -  wo  y<.  /-  y-i 


ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BBTTBR  AND  CHBARBR  THAN  CAST  IRON. 


nANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  BalI=Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Workkr.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Approved  Appliances  for 


Elevating,  Conveying  and  Transmission  of  Power. 

Mej- Detachable  chain  Beit,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888.  64-  to  68  Columbia  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  Brick  Machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brick-maker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late.  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


F.  H.  C.  MEY, 

Chain  Belting  Engineering  Works, 


MEY  PATENT  CLAY  ELEVATOR. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method, 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Catalog’  e. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


GEORGE  CAFNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  >  -  -  PENN. 


*®~Seud  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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Stedmaq’s  Foundry  &  lilactiiqe  Works, 


^Aurora,  Ind. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog: 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAV 
DISINTEGRATOR 


^TEE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY— - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


V  N  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
*  another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  theTol lowing  brickmakers: 


P.  H.  Eggers, 

C.  G.  Barkwell, 
Standard  Brick  Co., 
Peter  Cullen, 
Collinwood  Brick  Co, 
Cleveland  Brick  Co., 
Canadian  Copper  Co., 
George  Gyun, 
Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 


Write  tlieiu,  Tlieu  uh. 


STYUK 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN _ _ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 
Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction. 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENSRD,  ILL.. 


Zwcntianit.  Bargar  &  Co 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  NEPLUSULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUiTS 

_ ■■kjU.S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc. 

"THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  inter- 
J  mittently,  as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each 
individual  Min  can  be  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney, 
— the  flues  connecting  the  different  Mins  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a  comparatively 
simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the  heat  of  one  Min  can  he  drawn  over  into  the  next 
adjacent  Min,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construction  of  the  Min  is  simplified,  hut 
the  same  also  operated  at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel,  A  gain  of  35  per  cent, 
fuel  over  all  other  Mins  in  the  market. 


Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Continuous  Kiln. 


[Ring  oven  System.) 
PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  IN  U.  S. 


•  9 


This  Min  is  far  superior  to  all  other  Mins  of  the  ring  oven  system,  for  the  production 
of  brick,  lime,  cement,  etc.,  in  large  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  good  quality.  All 
Mins  (ring  ovens)  of  the  present  period  make  it  necessary  for  a  chimney  to  be  built  in  the 
centre,  while  with  our  system,  one  chimney  will  do  service  for  two  kilns.  This  Min  oc¬ 
cupies  four-fifths  of  the  space,  consumes  less  coal,  and  requires  20  per  cent,  less  building 
material,  than  either  Hoffman’s  Min,  or  others.  There  are  nineteen  chambers  to  each 
Min,  with  a  yearly  product  of  7,000,000  bricks.  The  above  mentioned  Mins  are  no  experi¬ 
ments:  both  are  in  operation  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest  Portland  cement, 
and  brick  factories  in  Europe. 

For  Sale,  or  royalties  given,  on 

Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

Tha  best  piving  brick  having  been  minufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same  has 
undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  according  to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.)  This  brick  can  he  manufactured  with  any  ordinary 
clay.  We  are  anticipating  the  organization  of  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  our  Vitri¬ 
fied  Iron  Brick,  and  would  he  pleased  to  receive  correspondence  from  parties  interested  in 
same.  Further  information  given  by  addressing. 


ZWERHANN,  BARGAR  &  CO.,  No-  l0^  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 
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NOTICE  TO  BRICK  MANUFACTI  RERS. 


IS  by  far,  ahead  of  all  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  burning  all  kinds  of 
building  material,  and  it  does  not 
cost  more  than  one-third  of  other 
Continuous  Kilns  to  build  it.  Rad- 


! 

: 

* 

t 

: 


Testimonials, _ _ — 

Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS. 

L.  A.  Thorson,  Secretary. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  October  17,  1894. 

Wm.  Radford,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  now  used  your  Monarh  Continuous  Kiln  for  nearly  two 
years  and  are  pleased  to  state  that  It  works  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have 
burned  building  bastck,  paving  brick,  and  also  drain  tile  successfully,  and  very, 
very  cheaply.  Will  further  state  that  so  far  there  has  not  been  one  dollar’s  worth 
of  repairs  done  or  needed  on  the  kiln. 

Wishing  you  much  success,  we  are  respectfully  yours, 

Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS,  L.  A.  Thorson,  Sec. 


ford  does  not  make  as  much  noise 
as  other  Kiln  men,  but  he  gets 
there  all  the  same. 

Before  deciding  to  building  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns  send  for  particulars 
to 


Wm.  Radford, 


* 

\ 

t 

* 

* 


! 

i 


Wm.  A.  Hancock,  Pres.  T.  P.  Perkins,  Vice-Pres.  H.  L.  Grant,  Sec. 

Office  of  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  SOUTH  RIFER  PRESS  BRICK. 

Works  located  at  Norton,  Ga.  E.  T.  Va.  &  Ga.  R.  R. 

Office,  3  Constitution  Building;  Telephone  506. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  31,  1894. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  built  us  a  10  Chamber  Kiln  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  The  kiln  is  built  of  common  brick  inside  and  out.  We  have  burned  around 
about  14  times  Khe  kiln  is  in  as  perfect  condition  now  as  when  finished,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  With  proper  attention  of  the  burners  the  kiln  will  burn  95  to  98  per 
cent,  hard  brick.  The  kiln  is  giving  good  satisfaction  and  it  does  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  The  saving  of  coal  is  81-25  per  1,000.  We  don’t  believe  it  has  any  equal;  it 
can’t  be  too  highly  recommended.  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO. 

(This  kiln  cost  83,405,  all  complete.)  W.  A  Hancock. 


McCAY  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Yards:  Oxford  Pike. 


1512  Seller  Street, 

FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Frankford,  Phila.,  July  31,  1895. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  has  altered  our - Continuous  Kiln,  taught 

us  to  set  and  properly  burn  it,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  him  to  any  fellow 
brickmaker  who  desires  to  construct  a  Continuous  Kiln.  Mr.  Radford  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  construction  and  burning  of  Continu¬ 
ous  Kilns,  and  no  one  will  err  who  engages  him  for  that  purpose. 

Very  truly,  McCAlr  &  CO. 


WE  have  in  stock  25  ta¬ 
bles  like  cut,  for  hand¬ 
ling  tile  from  3  to  12  inches 
which  we  will  sell  at  a  low 
figure. 


WE  also  have  a  stock  of  Tile  and  Brick 
Machines,  Clay  Crushers  and  Dis¬ 
integrators  to  offer  at  close  prices. 


For  Particulars  address,  nolan,  madden  <£  co.,  E.  D.  PUGH,  Bee.,  Dushviiie,  incf. 
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fiEtfiELili  IJVIP^OVED  CLiflY  PULiVE^IZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  pulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 


used  for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  0N1YERSNL  JI1LL  CO., 


Room  710,  Haremeyer  Building. 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets 


.  Hew  TorK.B.S.R. 


STUM  SHOVELS  FOE  DKICmSDS. 


8TYLE  A-1X  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,  about  twenty 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1J  yd.)  writh  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mi?n 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


008  West  Center  Street. 
MARION.  .  OHIO. 


8TYLE  C -54  YD 


2S5 


We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans, 


•••-£=3_ 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


In  Stock— . .  — 

One  1 %  yd.  Marion  Steam  Shovel. 
One  yd.  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlin  s  Sons.  Aneskny,  Pa 


If  You  Want 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all 
round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse 
power,  at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the 
times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over 
1,000  in  use  all  over  the  country. 


Iiatest  Improved 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  and  special  prices. 


S.  K..  FLETCHER,  General  Agent, 

Successor  to  Fletcher  &  Thomas.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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9  CUAYttlORRlRG 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 
C  rimherc; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
diameter. 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses.. 


v 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


M  F  WILLIAMS  £r  CO.,  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

The  New  York  Steam  Co. 

"NJpW  Yadtt  PpL  ^  1 QQQ 

MAIN  BELTING  CO.,  1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circumstances — our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  steam  bath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us,  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  TIME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  24  inch  8  r*T  1— 


ITanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1319  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

iso  Pearl  Street. 


The  Elgin  (Texas) 

Pressed  Brick  Co., 


HAVE  made  brick  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  dry  clay  pro¬ 
cess.  Having  decided  to  increase  their  capacity  and  to 
add  new  machinery,  they  recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
and  investigation  of  the  leading  dry  press  brick  machines  upon 
the  market.  As  a  result  the  Penfield  Dry  Press  was  selected 
as  the  one  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  their  order  was 
placed  for  a  4-Mold  Machine  of  Penfield  make. 


. _____ __ ___ _____ 

Penfield  4-Mold  Press,  Model  L>3. 

The  Penfield 
Double  Die  Repress 


m  m  m 


IS  still  in  active  demand.  Recent  shipments  of  these  machines 
have  been  made  to  the  Washington  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  and  to  Campbell  &  Wood,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Buckeye  Brick  Co.,  of  Wickliffe,  Ohio,  order  a  Repress 
in  connection  with  an  outfit  of  Penfield  Auger  Machinery  fur 
paving  brick,  and  now  comes  an  order  for  one  from  the  Peerless 
Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  who  already  have  two  of  these  represses  in  operation,  and  are  hence  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  judge  of  their  merits. 


Penfield  No.  4  Double  Die  Repress. 


1  m  m  m 


Booth  &  Flinn 

ARE  well  known  as  leading  brick  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg.  They  have  been  using  a  No.  15  Pen- 
field  Auger  Brick  Machine  and  regularly  producing  on  it,  daily,  65,000  side  cut  brick,  automati¬ 
cally  cut  and  separated.  That  they  are  highly  pleased  with  the  machine  goes  without  the  saying,  and 
is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  lately  added  to  their  plant  a  No.  10  Penfield  Auger 
Brick  Hachine,  with  which  to  increase  the  already  large  output  of  their  plant. 

The  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Clay  Hfg.  Co., 

Have  just  changed  their  brick  making  plant,  replacing  their  former  equipment  with  a  complete  out¬ 
fit  of  Penfield  Auger  Machinery. 

It  Pays  to  Get  tlie  Best.  Send  for  details  of  Penfield  Machinery. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


aos^ 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


PUG  MILLS 


DISINTEGRATORS 


AUTOMATIC 
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G I >\\  -WO U Kl N G  MACHINERY 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 


PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 

:  ■  BmnnMn 


SAND-MOLDING  BRICK  MACHINES 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 


BRICK  REPRESSES 


DRY  PANS,  WET  PANS,  ETC 


J.WPENHELD&-SON  WIIIOHfiHB,V 0.  U  SA 
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Now  Listen, 


WE  ARE  GOING  TO  GIVE  YOU 


A  Pointer 


U 


F  you  are  in  need  of  clay  preparing-  machinery,  Disin¬ 
tegrators,  Pug  Mills,  or  Granulators,  of  any  size  or 
capacity,  to  suit  the  smallest  or  largest  yard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  C.  A.  JPotts  Co.,  as  they  manufacture  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  this  machinery  in  the  United  States. 


Warning- 


BEWARE  of  all  Disintegrators  having  solid  or  adjustably  secured 
bars  working  in  combination  with  a  smooth  roll  or  rigid  abuting 
surface  they  are  infringements,  and  users  of  the  same  are  liable  for  damages. 


PATENTED  AUGUST  27,  1888. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  supplies,  Brick  Barrows,  Trucks,  Moulds,  Elevators, 
Kiln  Castings,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Hangers.  Write  for  prices  and  discount. 


C.  &;  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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OUJR  SF>BCIA.LTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qalefe'"'’ 
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Do  You  See  Anything  Here  You  Want? 

If  so,  We  can  Furnish  it. 

- - 


Everything  That  a 

Brickmaker  Needs. 


We 

Seek 

to 

Please 

our 

Customers, 


And 

They 

Appre= 

date 

Our 

Efforts. 


MARTIN’S  LETTER  "A.” 

- - 


Write  us  before  placing  your  orders. 


- <s*s> 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

INCORPORATED. 

LANCASTER,  PENN. 
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Up=to=Date 

...ARE  THE... 

Potts  Horizontal 

Stock  Brick 

They  are  Machines, 

the  Leaders. 


nit, 

•*I  t 


HEY  have  been 


thoroughly  test= 
ed,  and  not  found 

wanting . 

They  have  no  equal 
for  strength  and  dur= 

ability . 

The  brick  made  have 
clean,  sharp  corners 
smoothe  surfaces, 
they  are  always 
straight  and  square. 


^  \  JH  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  clay  working  machinery  in  the  United 
*  *  States.  Are  prepared  to  make  estimates  and  furnish  complete  plants  of  any 
desired  capacity.  Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


G.  St  A.  POTTS  St  CO., 

418-428  West  Washington  Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND . 


^ 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  AN  person 


OUR  latest  and  most  complete  combinational  Brick  Machine, 'Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator^forfthe  price of^one  Machine. 

No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20, 1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  aflords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  sea¬ 
son  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and 
operated  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
superior  to  any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weath¬ 
er  of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  all  stones,  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend 
with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Privett,  Man. 


This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that 
shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before 
making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any 
other  Machine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a 
visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


THE  GREATEST  ON  EARTH. 

We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  1 1LE. 


THE  HHDEHS0H  FOUHDHY  4  VIE  WORKS 


Merson,  Mia. 
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A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug^  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other.”  Most  thorough  tempering-.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;”  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed.”  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven. 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see.” 


THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


rue  “New  model  Quaker  Horse-Power  jllacliine. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3^2 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 
This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays.  • 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 
Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


POUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 


3~HE:  CL>^b/^ 
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We  Know 


The  Price  of  Brick  at  present  is  low, 


Therefore, 


We  have  constructed  machinery  for  you,  that  requires  less  power  and  repairs,  with 
a  greater  output. 

See  the  inside  of  our  Auger  Machine. 


Weghave  also  the  simplest  and  most  effective  Repress., 


Double  Gear. 


DOUBLE 

REPRESS. 


§ 

§ 


§ 


I 


A  model  of  Simplicity.  If  you  want  the  best,  Here  It  is  I 


A  Letter  Which  Speaks  for  Itself. 

Massillon,  Ohio,  March  26th,  1895. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Double 
Repress  which  we  bought  of  you  would  say  that  our  reasons  for 
buying  it  were  as  follows: 

We  wanted  a  Repress  that  would  occupy  a  small  amount  of 
floor  space.  In  this  respect  we  found  your  press  ‘  ‘just  the  thing.” 

By  comparison  we  found  it  to  be  simple  in  construction, 
having  a  limited  number  of  wearing  parts,  these  being  above  the 
table  and  easy  to  get  at.  Furthermore,  the  gearing  is  not 
located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  dirt. 

The  Repress  is  certainly  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  in 
operation.  It  requires  very  little  power.  We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  further  inquiries 
respecting  it  at  any  time.  Yours  truly, 

MASSILLON  STONE  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 
Dictated  by  Wm.  G.  Hipp,  Sec’y. 


Eight  in  use  at  home  plants;  all  put  in  within  a  few  months.  How  is  that  for  home  trade? 
A  full  line  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  machinery.  Write  or  come  and  see 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 


Canton,  Ohio. 
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T^  “PLYMOUTH-’ 


The  “HUnnER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  andvTile  machine. 


Automatic  Table  for  Tile  2\  to  3=inch  and  Hollow  Blocks. 


THE.  FATE-GEINSAULLUS  CO.  PLY  MOUTH.  0 


jjj^p 

tkHy 

tBoard  Delivery  Side-Cut  Table. 


PLYMOUTH,  - 

Richland  Co.,  OHIO.  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Table. 


.  C£>  vl  ,5/— rro  7% 
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Several 

Sizes. 


Auger  Brick  flachine. 


Brick  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits, 


- 9 

Automatic  Cutters, 
Bug  Mills, 
Disintegrators, 

- • 


-Circulars  Free. 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFC.  CO., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


J 
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fl  FEW  MEMBERS 

...of  OUR  FWliY. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Auger  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  nachlne  with  Crusher  Combined. 


^GHLION,  OHIO.#- 
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.  Brewer  fr  Co 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 


•f 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


NEW  TILE  TABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  Hake  Money. 


SPECIAL  BUCYRUS  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE. 


.  BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


THE  FREY=SH ECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


./fcurgujf/iJ 


CLtAY^- 

DISI^TEG^ATO^S 

. .  . op . .  . 

SUPERIOR 

COHSTRUCTIOH- 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  Hachines,  with  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 


- &r^SI5><S£>^^=> - 

4 

CLAY  GRANULATORS  and  MIXING  MACHINES, 

HORIZONTAL  and  VERTICAL  HUG  MILLS, 

ELEVATORS,  CONVEYORS,  KILN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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•  • 


DRYER  CARS. 


•  #0t  • 


This  STEEL  CHANNEL  FRAME  CAR  is  Without  an  Equal. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  it  of  different  dimensions,  and  of  gauge  to  suit  customers 
requirements.  The  channel  section  is  much  stiffer  than  angle,  and  being  in  one  piece 
there  are  no  weakening  joints  as  where  cross  rails  and  bumpers  are  bolted  to  side  frames. 


_ _ *1 

The  Anti-friction  Cage  Roller 

A 


WROUGHT  IRON  BEAM  TRANSFER  CARS. 


We  guarantee  these  to  give  satisfaction. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

Fifty~Seeond  St.,  Be  lorn  Iianeastei*  flve., 


•+•  PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


C£>-ri  WO  21 


R  Pointer. 


IN  the  construction  of  our  “NEW 
HAVEN”  Brick  Machines  every 
wise  economy  is  applied  but“Cheap= 


ness. 


This  is  scrupulously  avoided.  . 

The  purchaser  may  confidently 
expect  the  fullest  service  from  every= 
thing  we  send  out. 

No  “NEW  HAVEN”  Machines 
have  ever  been  replaced  by  other 
makes . 


Write  for  more  Particulars. 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

HEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

t^Semi  (or  No.  u  catalogue  for  (urttier  particulars.  Frankfort,  ind. 


Little  Wonder  Brick  Machine,  with  Cunningham  A  itc  mactic  Brick 
Cutter  and  Sander;  Capacity,  25,000  brick  per  cay. 


No.  1  Granulating  Pug  Mill;  Daily  capacity,  75  to  100  M. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4=inch  (and  others  in 
proportion)  per  day.  Hakes 
from  3  to  15-inch. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Pachine  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity,  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Pill,  Single  Geared,  25,000  Brick 
Daily  Capacity. 


WONDER  MACHINERY. 


Sept.,  1895 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  3 


THE: 


IN  THE  LEAD 


OUARANTEES  TO  DRY  STIFF  MUD  BRICK 
SUCCESSFULLY  IN  24  HOURS. 

YOUR  ORDERS  FOR  DRYERS  ARE  RE. 


LOOK  AT  OUR  REFERENCES. 


Weber-Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill.  .300,000  Stiff  Mud  Brick. 
Weckler-Prussing  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  ..200,000  “  “ 

Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  75,000 

Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 100,000 

Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  40,000 
Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill ... .  25,000 

Trimble  Brick  Co..  Trimble,  0 .  30,000 

J.  P.  Cappeau  &  Co.,  New  Kensington, 

Pa .  60,000 

S.  L.  Bigler  &  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa .  60,000  “ 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill .  25,000 

Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich . 150.000  “ 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville, 

Tenn  .  60,000 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville, 

Ind  .  25,000 

Kountz  Bros.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa .  30,000  “  “ 

W.  C.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. .. .  40,000  “  “ 

Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner  Junction,  Ill..  35,000  “  “ 

Ferguson  &  McCord,  Benton  Harbor, 

Mich  .  25,000 

Mayer  &  Toll,  Chicago,  Ill .  25,000  “  “ 

Utt  Brothers,  Springfield,  Ill .  25,000  Paving  Brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Ill -  25,000  “  “ 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co..  Otta¬ 
wa,  Ill .  30,000 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria, 

Ill.  ...; .  50,000 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O.  25,000  “  “ 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  O —  25,000  “  “ 

Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  0 .  30.000 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  0 .  50,000  “  “ 

Hugo  Becker,  LeClaire,  la .  50,000  “  “ 

Salem  Garfield  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Salem,  0 .  30,000  “  “ 

Ottumwa  Brick  and  Construction  Co., 

Ottumwa,  la .  50,000  “  “ 

'Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la . 25,000  “  “ 

Hunlington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Hunting- 

ton,  W.  Va .  40.000 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind...  40,000  “ 


n 

u 


W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark .  30,000  Paving  Brick. 

John  Porter,  Wellsville,  0  .  30,000 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa...  30,000  “ 

Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.  50,000 
St.  Joe  Paving  Brick  Co.,  St.  Joe,  Mo. .  30,000 
Alton  Paving  and  Building  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  Ill .  75,000 

Boone  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Boone,  la ... .  25,000  “ 

Flint  Brick  Co.,  DesMoines,  la .  50,000  “  “ 

Tennessee  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn .  50,000  “ 

Somerset  &  Johnsonburg  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa . .  75,000  “ 

Pittsburg  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg,  Kan .  30,000  “  “ 

Clinton  Paving  and  Building  Brick 

Co.,  Clinton,  Ind .  50,000 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Spring- 

field,  Ill .  75,000 

Utica  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Utica,  Ill . .  Fire  Proofing. 

Pioneer  Fireproof  and  Construction  Co., 

Ottawa,  Ill .  “ 

Raritan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co., 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  “  “ 

Corning  Clay  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ..  “  “ 

Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill .  Fire  Brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia...  30,000  Soft  Mud  Brick. 
Schmohl-Lamson  &  Co.,  Weatherly,  Pa.  25,000  “  “ 

Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  30,000  “  “ 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis...  33,000  “  “ 

Glen  Falls  Terra  Cotta  and  Brick  Co., 

Glen  Falls,  N.  Y .  25,000 

J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son,  New  Orleans,  La . .  35,000  “  “ 

Milwaukee  Brick  and  Cement  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis .  66,000  “  “ 

Sankey  Brothers,  Pittsburg,  Pa .  20,000  “  “ 

Cleveland  Vitrified  Press  Brick  Co., 

Cleveland,  0  .  30,000  Press  Brick. 

Brooke  Terra  Cotta  Co..  T  azearville, 

W.  Va .  25,000 

Garden  City  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y . . .  30.000  “  “ 

Ralston  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ralston,  Pa..  20,000  “ 


INFORMATION,  ESTIMATES,  CATALOGUES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED. 


WOLiFF  DRYER  CO..  “*£rz.s’' 


Chicago,  Ill 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  3o9. 


A  JOURNAL  DEVOTED  TO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 
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The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIV,  No.  4. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND..  OCTOBER,  1895. 


$2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

17 1  South  Canal  Street.  See  ads.  on  pages  404  and  405. 
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Knocks  out  Steam  Dryers! 


Knocked  the  eye  out  of  the  Sun ! 


THE 

CUiTJTER 

DRYER 

DIRECT  IIEA.T 


For  Drying^>> 

Clays  of  All  Kinds 

Finished  Products  of  All  Kinds 


Other  makes  of  Dryers  changed  over  to  THE  CUMMER 

DRYER,  their  CAPACITY  DOUBLED. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  and  what  you  want,  and  we  will  let  you 
know  what  we  will  guarantee  to  do  for  you. 


™e  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHAS.  ER1TH  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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‘W  BRICK.  »*. 


TERRA*  COTTA 


DRY  pan^^»^'screeNS 


ToR  SCREENS 


IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Hack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Halle  ts  for  Dryers, 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 

W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  - 


Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 


A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Simpson  Brick  Press. 
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THE 

OLDEST. 


THE 

BEST. 


THE 

STANDARD. 


Complete  plants  constructed  and  all 
Write  for  catalogue. 


machinery  fully  guaranteed. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO. 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 


See  Cut  ot  our  New  Screen 


on  another  Page. 
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This 

Press 


Is  Especially 
Adapted  to  the 
Hanufacture  of 
Fine  Front 
and  Ornamental 
Brick 


And  is  as  well  the  best 
and  most  unbreakable  Dry 
Press  Machine  yet  made. 

It  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  other  ma¬ 
chines.  This  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fully  demonstrate. 

Those  wanting  the  best 
aud  cheapest  Dry  Press 
Brick  Machine,  now  on  the 
market  should  write  us  for 
circular  giving  18  REA¬ 
SONS  why  it  is  superior  to 
all  others. 


Our  New  Patent  Mould 


Is  elegant  int construction  and  is  ust  the  mould  that  brick  manufacturers  are 
looking  for,  it  isrso'  simple  in  construction  that  any  one  can  adjust  it  in  a  few 
minutes  from  a  front  brick  to  an  ornamental  or  brick  on  edge.  With  this  Mould  every  brickmaker  can  take  out  the  liners,  grind 
them  and  replace  them  himself  and  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  a  first -class  front  or  ornamental  brick,  which  obviates  the  expense 
of  getting  new  moulds.  Our  Terms  are  reasonable,  address, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


211Q  N.  Ninth  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
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P  57LE:  CL,  si  t/ ^  1C  OLl  y<* /z  >2 


WHITTAKIB  PRESS  BUCK  MACHINE, 

Works  Clay  Semi-Plastic,  Semi-Dry  or  Dry. 

'*HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FINE  FRONT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  BRICK.*- 

Best,  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Press  in  the  World, 

* - One,  Two  and  Four  Mould  Machines. 


No  need  to  experiment.  A  positive  success  insured  to  all  brickmakers  desiring 
the  best  and  most  durable  press  and  finest  product. 

Will  place  the  machine  in  your  yard  and  guarantee  entire  satisfaction. 

Your  correspondence  solicited. 

D-  BFO Wfi,  Cor.  La  Salle  &  Adams  Sts.  Chicago. 
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We  Have  Your  Eye 


Mow  Lend  Us  Your  Ear 


The  best  Brick  Press  will  work 
all  kinds  of  suitable  material  under 
ordinary  conditions,  will  give  any 
required  pressure, 
has  all  necessary 
adjustments  to  easi- 


ly  regulate  molds  J 

and  to  take  up  wear,  ;  j 

1; ;  iHaras 

is  simple,  durable  || 

ft  [  <  ft  HmI 

and  cheap,  and  :1 

makes  the  best  ;| 

1  :>?fjyi^ft  "g 

brick. 

To  Save  Time  and  Money  in  your  efforts  to  secure  these,  call  or 
write  for  particulars.  It  may  do  you  some  good,  certainly  it  will  do  you 
no  harm.  Respectfully, 

United  States  Brick  Press  Works, 


OSWALD  Kl'TSCHl',  Proprietor, 


Throop  and  59th  Street. 


CHICAGO,  ICL. 


3 1  6 


Are  You  using  a  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine?  If  so,  you 

need  the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer. 


The  Arnold  Clay  Steamer 


IS  THE  Original  Steamer  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
patented  process  of  preparing  clay,  by  the  use  of  sceam,  for  the 
Dry  Press  Machine. 

We  manufacture  a  new 

Shaking  Screen . 

Which  requires  less  space,  does  more  and  better  work  than  any  other 
screen,  and  is  fitted  with  reciprocal  springs  which  take  all  jar  off  building. 

The  Dryer  Cars . 

Of  our  manufacture  are  strong,  durable  and  light.  Made  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  with  superior  antufriction  rolls-bearings.  A  boy  can 
easily  handle  5,000  pounds  on  one  of  these  cars. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

Arnold  Manufacturing  Co., 

rtfc  CTl  ATI  E  DOVBJR,  OHIO. 
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The  IRoss  Keller  BricK 


Machine. 


Ross=Keller  Brick  Hachine  Co., 

Room  207  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  /To.,  U.  S.  A. 


Weight  of  4>Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day. 

Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


^^HIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 

1  has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 

in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  fofr  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and'  Roman  brick. 

It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  fine  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

ssiTFor  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


The  Progress^ 

—BricK  Press. 


®  ®  ® 

Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PRESCRIPTIVE  pamphlet  sent 
on  application  treating 
on  the  selection  of  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  its  requisites. 
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THE  ANDRUS-hel^se  BRICK  PRESS. 

We  build  at  our  Factory,  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  2,  3  and  4=mold  An= 
drus  Presses. 


They  are  the  simplest  and  have  the  fewest 
wearing  parts,  and  will  accomplish  all  that  the 
more  complicated  presses  can  accomplish,  but 
with  less  friction  and  wear.  Hence  greater 
economy.  ....... 

We  guarantee  them  against  breakage  for 

Five  Years.  .  *  . 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue,  address 

H.  O.  Whitney, 

General  Agent, 
KJBfOKUK,  IOWA.. 


wmiiiA^s 


9  CLiflYttlORRlRG 

JVIACHlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  JacKeted 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

C  rimh  pr<; 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 

d  1  cL  ITl  C  t  C  I* 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam, 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48 in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers,  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Radial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


w^HT-„  M  F  WILLIAMS  fir  CO.,  2705  and  2707  IN.  Broadway  ST  LOUIS,  MO. 


p  y~HE:  c  7i  tf — wo 
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•  Tie  Eudaiii  inpveil  Down-Diall  Kiln. 
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All 


Brickmakers, 


Do  not  look  upon  Patent  Kiln  men  as 


enemies. 


•4i  After  Using  Our  Kiln  5  Years.14- 

Brunswick,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1895. 

R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  Rome,  Ga. 

Gentlemen: — I  intend  building- another  kiln,  please  mail  me  plans 
of  your  late  improvements.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  improve  on 
the  kiln  I  now  have.  I  burn  my  kilns  in  about  seven  days,  and  hardly 
ever  lose  a  brick.  I  think  that  your  kilns  are  the  best  that  ever  was 
made.  If  there  is  any  failure  it  is  caused  by  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
the  burner  and  not  the  fault  of  the  kiln.  Wishing  you  success, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

WM.  CROVATT. 

Write  Mr.  Crovatt  for  confirmation. - — 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  335. 


Proprietors  Morrison  Kiln. 

ROMB,  GA.,  U.  S.  A. 


CL>rt  bZ-'WO 
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WHO  FROWD  DAT  LAST  BRICK  FUST " 


Speaking  About  Brick, 

Have  you  a  good  Brick  Dryer?  If  not,  Why  not?  Our  Improved 
Hot  Blast  Brick  Dryer  is  a  Record  Breaker. 

Dries  stiff  or  soft  mud  brick  rapidly,  evenly  and  without  checking.  Brick 
will  not  mash  in  the  kiln,  and  come  out  smooth  and  of  good  color.  Very 
w  economical  in  fuel  and  comparatively  little  labor  required  in  handling  the 

brick.  Has  no  equal  as  a  Tile  Dryer;  4-inch  tile  dried  in  six  hours. 

The  Above  Facts  are  fully  Sustained  by  the  Users. 

•  •  •  We  Invite  a  Thorough  Investigation. 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 


CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  St. 


DETROIT,  7VYIOH. 

NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  St.  LONDON,  ENG.,  70  Grace  Church  St. 
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Now  That 
We  Have  Your 

MR.  BRIC  KMAKER,  permit  us  to  remind  you  that  the  season  for  making  those  much 
needed  improvements  is  approaching,  and  to  say  to  you  further  that  when  the 
subject  of  whether  “to  dry  or  not  to  dry”  by  modern  means  is  up  for  discussion,  do  not 
forget  that 


The  Standard  Improved 
Brick  and  Tile  Drier 


The 

Standard 
Dry  Kiln 
Company, 


Main  Office 
and  Warerooms, 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA. 


REPRESENTS  “up-to-date”  ideas  and  possesses  features  that  recommed  it  strongly  to 
every  practical  brickmaker.  ....... 

Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  either,  that  in  this  age  of  brisk  competition  and  low  prices, 
approved  methods  and  appliances  that  reduce  the  cost  of  production  are  essential 
elements  to  success.  .  .  ...... 

Our  Drier  is  in  no  sense  an  experiment  but  a  successful  success.  Give  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  such  a  Drier  will  pay  larger  returns  than  any 
other  investment  you  can  make.  .  .  .  ... 

OR  IF  YOU  just  need  some  cars,  Transfers  or  equipment  of  any  kind,  remember  'that  we  have 

’em  and  the  price  is  low  and 
terms  right. 

Our  Catalogue  you  can 
have  for  the  asking. 


lsJifcftfejtf 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 


VOL.  XXIV. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  OCTOBER,  1895. 


No.  4. 


^  ^  ALL  YOUR  Exposition  tlie 
(  Clay  City  if  you  want  to 
do  something  for  your 
section  which  will  bring  to  it  a 
prosperity  beyond  that  which  can 
come  in  any  other  way.  Clay  prod¬ 
ucts  are  to  be  Atlanta’s  future 
glory.”  These  are  the  concluding 
sentences  of  an  able  treatise  of 
David  T.  Day,  chief  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Mining  Statistics  and 
Technology  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  He  had  been 
reviewing  briefly  the  salient  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  South’s  great  Exposi¬ 
tion  as  they  appeared  to  him  after 
his  stay  of  several  weeks  during 
the  days  of  preparation  and  since 
the  Exposition  lias  been  opened, 
lie  had  pointed  out  especially  the 
value  of  the  displays  of  the  South’s 
resources  in  minerals,  mines  and 
precious  stones,  in  gold,  in  timber, 
in  salt  and  a  number  of  other 
special  features,  but  he  had  saved 
until  the  last  his  reference  to  the 
great  value  of  the  Southern  clays 
and  the  great  possibilities  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  clay  resources. 
1 1  is  remarks  were  brought  out  by 
the  exhibits  of  clay  work,  brick 
work,  staff,  and  especially  the  terra 
cotta  which  are  to  be  seen  in  and  on 
the  buildings  of  the  Exposition.  A 
creditable  piece  of  life-size  sculp¬ 
ture  in  terra  cotta  is  especially 
mentioned  by  him,  and  he  says  of 
it:  ‘‘Atlanta  is  directly  interested, 
for  the  clay  of  which  this  came  is 
the  sticky  mud  which  composed  the 
surface  of  the  Exposition  grounds 
before  the  grading  was  done.  The 
terra  cotta  which  it  makes  is  good. 
The  Exposition  owes  much  to  it, 
for  it  has  already  attracted  a  small 
army  of  sculptors  to  develop  the 
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industry.  They  have  extended  their  work  to  the  staff  made 
from  Virginia  gypsum,  and  thus  Atlanta  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
mand  home  talent  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  Exposition  build¬ 
ings.  The  detail  is  daintier  than  at  Chicago,  and  the  material 
is  more  durable.”  Certainly  a  high  tribute,  coining  from  such 
a  prominent  source!  There  is  very  much  to  interest  the  day- 

worker  at  this  big  Southern  Expo¬ 
sition.  There  is  much  for  him  to 
study  in  the  development  of  the 
South’s  resources,  and,  being  hu¬ 
man,  there  is,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  for  him  to  enjoy.  The  Expo¬ 
sition  is  calculated  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  visitors,  no  matter  from 
what  State  or  wliat  city  he  may 
come.  Chicago  people  will,  of 
course,  say  that  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  great  White  City,  and  nobody 
has  ever  claimed  any  such  distinc¬ 
tion  for  it;  but  those  men  of  At¬ 
lanta  who,  unaided,  have  built  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  business  depression 
this  Exposition  can  rest  assured 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  it  will  stand  second 
only  to  the  nation’s  great  exposi¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  and  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  everybody  who  comes  will 
he:  “A  great  big  show.”  What  has 
been  accomplished  here  can  be  best 
told  by  telling  the  story  of  At¬ 
lanta's  present  and  the  story,  in 
brief,  of  this  Exposition  movement 
from  its  incipieney. 

— Atlanta,  Past  and  Present. — 
The  Atlanta  of  to-day  dates  back 
to  Appomattox.  In  writing  a  sketch, 
for  it  cannot  be  called  a  history,  of 
Atlanta  past  and  present,  the  his¬ 
torian  has  only  a  brief  period  of 
years  to  cover — the  period  since  the 
end  of  the  great  civil  struggle 
which  left  the  old  Atlanta  razed  to 
the  ground  and  marked  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  new  city,  which  stands 
out  as  the  most  progressive  and 
the  most  thoroughly  representative 
city  of  the  New  South. 

In  the  oomments  of  some  of  the 
Northern  newspapers  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  here  as  revealed  by 
the  great  Exposition,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  place  the  credit 
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to  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  This  is  a  very  far-fetched 
conclusion,  but  perhaps  a  natural  one.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  the  credit  for  the  Atlanta  of  to-day  belongs  to  the  men  who, 
on  coming  out  of  the  war  at  the  end  of  that  great  struggle, 
found  conditions  facing  them  which  called  forth  the  energy, 
the  enterprise,  the  public  spirit,  that  have  never  since  died  out. 
General  Sherman  wiped  the  old  Atlanta  off  of  the  map,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  material  way,  but  he  could  not  wipe  out  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  brave  struggle  in  her  defense — the  same 
spirit  which  is  back  of  and  all  through  the  Atlanta  of  today. 

The  old  Atlanta  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1847.  Before 
that  time  it  had  been  known  as  a  small  settlement,  first  as 
Terminus,  because  it  was  the  end  of  a  railway,  and  then,  as  it 
began  to  assume  some  shape,  as  Marthasville.  The  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  1847  brought  with  it  the  new  name.  The  origin  of  that 
is  a  little  bit  in  doubt.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  effort  to  get 
at  “Atalanta,”  and  to  have  missed  it  only  a  letter;  so  the  name 
was  unique,  as  the  city  has  been.  The  new  town  was  a  thriv¬ 
ing  one  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  the  census  showed 
a  population  of  a  little  over  9,000.  The  spirit  of  the  North 
Georgia  trader,  who  is  close  kin  to  his  brother  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see,  was  here,  and  the  little  city  had  become  quite  a  center  of 
commerce.  Its  location  made  it  one  of  the  most  important 
points  from  a  war  standpoint,  for  Atlanta  is  1,100  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  had  the  Confederacy  been  able  to  make  a  stand  here 
and  prevent  the  onward  sweep  of  Sherman’s  army,  the  struggle 
might  have  at  least  been  prolonged.  It  was  the  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  this  point  which  led  Sherman  to  bring  his 
entire  army  here,  chasing  Johnston  into  Atlanta.  The  story  of 
the  siege  has  been  often  told.  It  was  a  brave  defense,  but  the 
numbers  were  overpowering,  and  General  Sherman  was,  as 
Henry  Grady  put  it,  "a  little  careless  with  tire.”  Atlanta  was 
burned  to  the  ground;  scarcely  a  building  remained,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  heap  after  heap  of  ashes  when  the 
men  who  had  been  working  to  build  up  the  little  city  came 
back  after  Appomattox. 

They  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  they  accomplished 
something  which  has  never  been  accomplished  elsewhere  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  That  something  is  Atlanta  of  to-day — a 


splendid,  progressive,  cosmopolitan  city,  essentially  Southern 
with  it  all.  and  yet  not  the  South  of  the  old  regime.  It  is  a 
city  of  tin*  great  New  South,  whose  praises  Grady  sang,  and 
the  story  of  whose  accomplishments  the  great  Atlanta  Exposi¬ 
tion  tells  most  eloquently. 

The  population  of  Atlanta  in  1S70  was  21.788.  This  repre¬ 
sents  in  reality  about  five  years’  growth.  During  these  five 
years  the  city  had  pretty  much  the  appearance  of  a  booming 
Western  town  in  the  mining  regions.  The  buildings  were 
largely  temporary,  and  everything  was  run  on  a  wide-open 
principle.  In  1880  the  census  showed  nearly  40,000,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  100  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  and  in  1890  the 
official  figures  gave  it  close  to  80,000,  or  an  increase  of  almost 
another  100  per  cent.  Since  then  the  growth  has  been  sturdy 
and  substantial,  and  the  population  to-day  is,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  110,000.  This  is  a  genuine  and  not  an  ephemeral  calcu¬ 
lation. 

—Atlanta’s  Sanitary  Advantages.— 

Atlanta  is  a  great  railroad  center,  and  much  of  the  growth 
of  the  city  has  unquestionably  been  due  to  this  fact.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  notable  example  of  the  growth  of  a  city 
away  from  a  stream  of  water,  for  it  is  seven  miles  or  more  to 
the  Chattahoochee.  There  is  one  fact  which  few  people,  even 
here  in  Atlanta,  seem  to  realize,  and  that  is,  but  two  cities  of 
the  same  approximate  size  or  greater  in  America  have  higher 
altitude.  These  are  Denver  and  Leadville.  The  Atlanta  peo¬ 
ple,  when  questioned  upon  the  subject  of  climatic  conditions, 
will  tell  you,  without  hesitation,  that  the  conditions  here  are 
superior  to  those  anywhere  else.  It  is'  a  notable  fact  that  in 
the  days  of  epidemic,  when  yellow  fever  is  sweeping  through 
the  low  country,  Atlanta  is  the  only  city  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington  south  whose  gates  are  open  to  refugees  without 
question.  It.  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  the 
dread  scourge  cannot  spread  here.  Of  course,  every  precau¬ 
tion  is  taken  at  such  times  to  care  for  those  who  may  be  afflict¬ 
ed,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  spread,  but  the  gates 
of  Atlanta  are  open  to  the  fleeing  ones,  and  scourges  cannot 
thrive  within  her  gates.  Atlanta  has  the  best  all-the-year- 
round  climate  of  any  city  in  America.  Breezes  from  the  moun- 
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tains  make  cool  nights,  and  there  is  just  enough  winter  to  give 
tlio  necessary  bracer  required  in  every  well-regulated  climate. 
I  have  always  maintained  that  Atlanta  is  the  biggest  city  of 
its  size  in  the  world,  and  1  believe,  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  important  city  in  the  large  territory  from 
Baltimore  to  New  Orleans  and  south  of  Louisville  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  you  will  see  that  this  claim  is  not  an  exaggerated  one. 

The  city  has  splendid  buildings;  has  many  fine  business 
structures  and  more  fine  residences;  has  all  the  essentials  of  a 
good  system  of  parks,  a  fine  street  railway  system,  splendid 
paving  and  sewerage,  and  always  wears  an  air  of  business. 
There  are  very  few  cities  in  America,  in  fact,  I  believe,  only 
one  or  two,  which  show  such  a  diversity  of  manufacturing.  At¬ 
lanta’s  commerce  is  large,  this  in  many  lines  being  the  dis¬ 
tributing  point  for  all  of  the  Southern  territory. 

—Georgia’s  Capital  and  Center  of  Commerce. — 

Some  further  details  may  be  interesting.  Atlanta  has  been 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Georgia  since  1S68.  It  is  the  county 
seat  of  Fulton  county.  There  are  ninety -four  miles  of  street 
railways,  operating  entirely  the  trolley  system.  The  city  is 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  circle  about  three  and  three-quarters 
miles  in  diameter,  the  Union  Passenger  Depot  being  the  piv¬ 
otal  point.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  State  Cap¬ 
itol,  the  Court  House,  the  United  States  Custom  House,  Fire 
Department  Headquarters  Building  and  eight  handsome  houses, 
Police  Headquarters  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
There  are  also  some  unusually  fine  office  and  church  buildings 
and  college  structures.  All  of  these,  except  the  Capitol,  are  of 
brick.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  a  board  of  four¬ 
teen  Councilmen  and  seven  Aldermen.  The  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  established  in  the  year  1872,  is  regarded  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  an  educational  system  of  any  city  can  be.  The  private 
educational  institutions  consist  of  four  medical  colleges,  a 
dental  college,  a  law  college,  four  young  ladies’  seminaries  and 
two  collegiate  institutions  for  boys.  The  Georgia  Technolog¬ 
ical  School  has  recently  been  erected  here,  and  is  engaged  in 
a  grand  sphere  of  usefulness,  in  addition  to  this  are  six  large 
institutions  for  the  education  of  colored  men  and  women,  these 
the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  More  than  a  hundred 
church  edifices  are  in  existence,  comprising  all  the  recognized 
sects.  Two  libraries,  the  Young  Men’s  Library  and  the  State 
Library,  together  boast  about  150,000  volumes.  Forty-five  miles 
of  Atlanta’s  streets  are  paved  entirely  with  the  Belgian  block, 
and  the  city  is  lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  one  handsome 
residence  thoroughfare  paved  with  brick.  Atlanta  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  horse  and  mule  market  in  the  world,  last  year’s 
business  amounting  to  $10,000,000.  Atlanta’s  new  waterworks 
cost  $500,000.  Water  is  brought  from  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
seven  miles.  Atlanta  has  an  unbroken  line  of  railways  to  five 
South  Atlantic  and  four  Mexican  ports.  The  climatic  advan¬ 
tages  permit  our  merchants  to  cany  stocks  of  merchandise 
through  the  summer  with  safety.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
wholesale  mercantile  houses,  with  more  than  one  thousand 
travelers  in  the  Southern  States,  do  an  annual  business  of  over 


$100,000,000.  There  has  never  been  a  boom  here,  and  both 
population  and  value  have  advanced  steadily  since  the  war. 
Atlanta  is  within  easy  reach  of  coal  and  iron.  It  is  the  great 
wholesale  distributing  point  for  the  Southeast.  It  is  also  a 
great  manufacturing  center,  and  new  enterprises  are  being 
continually  started.  The  city  is  built  almost  entirely  of  brick. 
It  is  a  modern,  pushing,  energetic  city,  and  has  reached  the 
point  where  its  future  is  assured. 

—Visitors  From  All  Quarters  Will  Feel  at  Home.— 

The  Western  man  who  finds  himself  in  Atlanta  says,  “Why, 
surely  this  is  not  a  Southern  city;  this  is  some  splendid  thriving 
city  of  the  West  put  down  here  in  Georgia.”  The  Eastern  man 
will  tell  you  that  in  all  its  essentials  Atlanta  is  the  counterpart 
of  a  thriving  city  of  the  same  size  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
The  Southerner  points  with  pride  to  Atlanta  as  being  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  South  of  to-day.  He  will 
resent  your  suggestion  that  the  city  belongs  to  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  Georgian  is  ready  to  do  battle  with  you 
should  you  suggest  that  the  credit  for  it  belongs  to  any  but 
Georgia  men.  The  fact  is  that  these  Georgians  are  the  “hus¬ 
tlers”  of  the  South,  and  they  have  builded  here  on  an  ideal 
locality  a  city  of  which  they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Expo¬ 
sition— the  name  is  so  long  that  the  Great  Atlanta  Exposition 
is  the  one  commonly  used— has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  South,  and  especially  to  Atlanta,  as  it  has  not 
been  attracted  since  this  city  was  the  center  of  the  war  opera¬ 
tions  which  resulted  in  her  eft'acement.  There  has  not  been  in 
the  history  of  America  a  bolder  stroke  of  enterprise  than  the 
building  of  this  Exposition.  In  the  times  of  the  darkest  de¬ 
pression  the  South  has  known  since  the  panic  of  1873  the  men 
of  Atlanta  have  carried  through  to  successful  completion  tins 
big  enterprise. 

When  the  news  went  out  that  Atlanta  had  decided  to  do 
this  thing  it  was  greeted  by  the  almost  universal  skepticism. 
The  people  and  the  newspapers  of  envious  cities  of  the  South 
talked  about  “Atlanta’s  gall.”  Those  papers  of  the  North  and 
West  who  noticed  it  at  all  wondered  what  was  its  purpose^— 
what  was  its  excuse  for  being.  Let  them  come  here  to-day,  and 
they  will  find  an  answer  more  eloquent  than  can  be  furnished 
by  any  tongue  or  any  pen. 

The  South  came  back  from  Chicago  feeling  that  it  had  been 
hurt  in  not  having  more  general  exhibits  of  Southern  resources 
at  that  great  national  and  international  exposition.  None  of 
the  Southern  States  were  represented  to  any  extent,  and  yet  for 
several  years  they  had  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking  about 
their  resources.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  reasons  why 
there  was  no  representation  from  most  of  these  States;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  simply  that  the  fault  was  not  entirely  with 
the  people.  Constitutional  conditions  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
purpose  in  most  cases. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  World's  Fair 
came  a  terrible  business  depression  which  swept  over  the 
entire  country.  The  people  even  in  Atlanta  were  very  blue, 
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and  when  the  people  of  Atlanta  are  blue  about  their  pros¬ 
pects  and  the  prospects  of  their  city,  something  is  radically 
wrong.  They  were  discussing  the  situation  one  day  in  the 
Constitution  office,  when  Col.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  the  business 
manager  of  the  South’s  greatest  newspapex*,  suggested  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  start  an  Exposition,  and  in  that  way  di¬ 
vert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  subject  of  hard  times, 
his  theory  being  that  if  you  keep  them  from  talking  hard  times 
the  hard  times  wrould  in  ideality  be  forgotten.  The  idea  was 
taken  up  at  once  by  Editor  Howell.  Atlanta’s  spiifit  was 
aroused.  The  men  of  the  city  came  togethei*,  discussed  the 
proposition,  and  as  they  discussed  it  the  idea  grew  and 
strengthened  and  broadened;  and  then  they  decided  to  make 
their  individual  business  secondary  until  such  time  as  the  Ex- 
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position  could  be  completed,  devoting  all  of  their  time  to  its 
building. 

That  is  Atlanta’s  way.  The  programme  was  carried  out, 
and  the  people  first  showed  their  faith  by  subscribing  $225,000. 
Then  they  secured  from  the  city  government  $75,000,  and  with 
that  foundation  they  went  to  Washington. 

They  must,  in  oi-der  to  make  their  Exposition  what  they  in¬ 
tended,  have  at  least  a  government  recognition.  It  had  been 
decided  in  the  early  days  that  pan-Americanism  should  be  the 
centi-al  theme  of  the  enterprise — the  drawing  together  here  at 
Atlanta  all  the  States  of  the  Central,  Southern  and  Latin 
Americas,  with  the  idea  of  bringing  these  countries  into  closer 
touch  commercially  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  these  Southern  States.  The  entei’prise  was  then 
pitched  upon  broad  international  lines,  and  the  first  step  neces¬ 
sary  was  to  secure  the  government’s  recognition. 

It  was  a  hard  fight,  but  they  got  it,  and  with  it  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $200,000  for  a  government  building  and  exhibit. 
President  Cleveland  himself  said,  as  he  signed  the  bill,  that  no 
other  city  in  America  could  have  secured  such  a  i*ecognition 
from  the  government  at  that  time,  and  he  was  about  right. 

— A  Glance  at  the  Great  Exposition. — 

From  that  day  the  Exposition  movement  has  broadened 
and  thrived.  There  has  not  been  a  moment’s  delay.  The  loca¬ 
tion  selected  was  Piedmont  Park,  which  is  almost  within  the 
city  limits  of  Atlanta,  and  approached  by  the  main  residence 
thoroughfare.  Within  that  park  have  been  erected,  large  and 
small,  more  than  three  hundred  buildings— these  within  less 
than  two  hundred  acres.  The  grounds  are  perhaps  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  eye  than  any  other  exposition  grounds  have 
been.  In  a  natural  state  they  were  beautifully  rolling,  and 
the  landscape  artist  who  laid  them  out  for  Exposition  pur¬ 


poses  knew  his  business.  In  the  center  is  a  bi’oad  plaza,  with 
a  great  foxintain,  and  from  this  on  different  teiTaces  lie  the 
Exposition  buildings.  Looking  north  from  the  plaza  the  pretty 
Woman’s  Building  is  the  first  to  be  seen;  then  thex*e  is  the  big 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  the  Government 
Building,  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  the  Auditorium,  and  to  the 
left  the  Agricultimal  Building;  next  to  this  the  Foirestry  and 
Mining  Building;  to  the  south  the  Machinery  Hall;  almost  ad¬ 
joining  that  the  Negro  Building;  then  to  the  right  the  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Electricity  Buildings.  These  are  the  main  Ex¬ 
position  buildings.  There  are  a  number  of  other  important 
ones,  among  them  the  Georgia  State  Building  and  the  building 
erected  by  the  Geoi’gia  Manufacturer^’  Association.  Of  the 
Northern  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois  have  handsome  State  buildings,  which  are  already  the 
headquarters  for  the  people  not  only  of  their  States,  but  of 
their  special  sections.  Alabama  and  Florida  have  the  most 
prominent  buildings  from  the  Southern  States,  and  California 
has  erected  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  Old  Mission  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  wherein  is  displayed  a  splendid  exhibit  of  her  re¬ 
sources. 

The  amusement  side  of  the  Exposition  is  very  strong.  The 
Midway  has  all  of  the  best  atti'actions  that  were  at  Chicago, 
and  a  number  of  other  new  ones.  Hagenbeck  has  not  yet 
come  with  his  animals,  and  Buffalo  Bill  is  not  due  until  the 
latter  part  of  October,  but  the  other  fakirs  are  all  here,  and  to 
every  human  being  who  desires  to  be  amused  there  is  ample 
opportunity. 

The  names  of  the  buildings  indicate  pretty  clearly  what  they 
contain.  The  government  commission,  which  comprises  some 
of  the  ablest  specialists  in  the  government’s  service,  bears  tes¬ 
timony  that,  while  the  exhibit  in  that  building  is  not  so  large 
as  it  was  at  Chicago,  it  is  better  in  every  respect— more  com¬ 
plete,  and  an  education  in  itself.  The  Agricultural  Building 
shows  the  diversity  of  Southern  agriculture,  and  will  open  the 
eyes  of  many  Northerners  who  believe  that  everything  south 
of  the  Ohio  river  is  tropical.  In  Machinery  Hall  a  specialty 


Medallion  of  Fred  Douglas  for  Negro  Building.  Executed 
by  the  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

is  made  of  machinery  of  Southern  manufacture  and  of  that 
better  adapted  to  Southern  use.  The  Negro  Building  tells  the 
story  of  the  advancement  made  by  the  negro  here  in  the  South, 
where  he  has  access  to  all  trades,  and  where  he  is  being  edu¬ 
cated  on  practical  lines.  The  Transportation  Building  has  a 
good,  complete  display.  The  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts 
display  is  strong,  both  in  the  domestic  and  in  the  foreign  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  pretty  little  Woman’s  Building  speaks  most  elo¬ 
quently  for  the  practical  piugress  which  is  being  made  by  the 
women  of  Amexfica,  especially  in  the  industrial  arts.  The 
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“talk”  side  of  the  woman  question  has  been  subordinated  to 
the  “work”  side,  and  the  result  is  that  there  has  never  been 
in  the  history  of  the  world  such  a  thorough  presentation  of 
what  woman  is  accomplishing  in  the  many  avenues  that  are 
now  open  to  her.  The  Minerals  and  Forrestry  Building,  con- 


Portion  of  Pediment  fok  Machinery  Hall.  Executed  by 
the  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

taining  an  elaborate  display  of  the  South’s  resources  in  these 
two  lines,  will  perhaps  prove  more  attractive  to  the  practical 
man  than  any  other  building  on  the  grounds. 

It  would  take  columns  to  tell  anything  like  the  story  that 
the  exhibits  tell.  The  only  way  to  hear  that  story  is  to  come 
and  see  for  yourself. 

A  prominent  Baltimore  journalist  who  was  here  the  other 
day  took  a  look  at  the  grounds  and  came  back  heartsick.  “We 
people  in  Baltimore,”  said  he,  “have  been  talking  of  an  Expo¬ 
sition  to  be  held  next  year.  This  Atlanta  Exposition  makes 
me  feel  decidedly  ill,  because  I  know  that  we  cannot  get  up 
anything  that  can  compare  with  it,  and  unless  we  do  ours  will 
be  a  failure.  You  Atlanta  people  have  the  right  spirit.  What 
you  have  done  is  simply  remarkable.”  That  is  the  verdict 
which  comes  from  all  sides. 

The  man  who  is  interested  in  clay  will  find  much  to  attract 
him.  Atlanta  is  essentially  a  brick  city  in  its  business  portion, 
and  many  of  its  handsomest  residences  are  of  brick,  though 
the  average  Southern  home  is  still  of  frame,  and  many  of  these 
are  exceedingly  pretty  to  look  upon.  Many  of  the  principal 
business  houses,  in  fact,  all  of  them,  are  brick  structures.  One 
of  the  handsomest  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  where  the 
Convention  of  brickmakers  will  be  held.  Another  and  in  many 
respects  the  handsomest  brick  structure  in  the  South  is  the 
Kimball  House,  which  will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  dele¬ 
gates.  A  view  of  the  Convention  hall  from  the  Kimball  shows 
imposing  brick  structimes  lining  Pryor  street.  One  of  these  is 
the  Equitable,  the  finest  office  building  in  the  South. 

This  year  Atlanta  is  the  convention  city  par  excellence  of 
America.  The  opportunity  to  see  the  South,  and  at  the  same 
time  take  in  the  biggest  “show”  of  the  year,  make  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  has  proved  practically  irresistible.  The  conventions 
have  already  begun  coming.  All  of  them  can  feel  assured  of 
genuine  Southern  welcome,  and  to  none  will  the  welcome  be 
heartier  than  that  extended  to  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  which  comes  early  in  December.  For, 
you  know,  Dr.  Day  says:  "Her  clay  products  are  to  be  At¬ 
lanta’s  future  glory!” 


If  we  believe  in  ultimate  success,  we  can  laugh  over  present 
inconveniences,  but  we  want  our  last  days  to  be  our  best  ones. 
— S.  O.  E.  It.,  in  Inland  Printer. 


From  The  Looking  Glass. 

ON  THE  MIDWAY  AT  ATLANTA. 

(Being  an  epistle  from  Mr.  Silas  Hayrake,  now  temporarily 
sojourning  in  Atlanta,  to  his  pard  at  home. 

Dear  Pete: 

1  kinder  sorter  thought  I’d  drap  you  all  a  line 

To  let  you  know  I’m  livin’  an’  the  show  is  mighty  fine. 

I’ve  jest  come  home  from  sportin’  on  the  place  they  call  the 
“Mid,” 

And  'lowed  you’d  like  to  hear  what  all  them  dog-goned  show 
folks  did. 

I  seed  more  pretty  girls  to-day  and  had  more  straight-out  fun 
Than  you’uns  ever  dreamed  about  down  thar  on  Possum  Run; 
And  let  me  tell  yer  fust  of  all,  if  ever  you’ve  ever  a  chance, 
Don’t  miss  the  exy-bition  called  the  cooter-cooter  dance. 

It’s  one  of  them  there  break-downs  what  they’ve  jest  imported, 
whar 

The  wimmen  folks  wears  bloomers  made  o’  pink  mosquito  bar; 
They  start  off  jest  a-shakin’  like  they  all  was  mighty  cold— 

It  reminded  me  of  aguer  when  the  chill  was  takin’  hold; 

But  they  keep  on  sliakin’  harder  and  a-twistin’  up  like  eels, 
And  bendin’  every  which-a-way,  and  whirlin’  on  their  heels, 
And  kickin’  high  and  kickin’  low,  and  jumpin’  off  the  ground, 
And  leanin’  here  and  stoopin’  there,  and  tearin’  all  eround. 

Till  ye  git  broke  up  and  rattled,  and  you  don’t  know  where 
you  are 

Iveepin'  track  of  all  them  bloomers  made  o’  pink  mosquito  bar. 
I  swear  it  beats  creation;  it’s  the  finest  show  they’ve  got, 


The  Amusement  Side  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition— Trilby  and 
other  Midway  Characters. 

And  I’ve  seen  the  whole  blamed  layout,  so  you  bet  I  know 
what’s  what. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the  fellers  and  inform  ’em  they  kin  meet 
Yours  truly  almost  any  time  they  come  to  Ka-ro  street, 

Where  the  cooter-coot  is  cootin’  and  the  girls  is  kickin’  high — 
Tell  ’em  jest  to  interduce  ’emselves  and  ask  the  boss  fur 

SI. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

BURNED  CLAY  FOR  RAILROAD  BALLAST. 


BY  H.  A.  WHEELER,  E.  M.,  CLAY  SPECIALIST  OF  THE  MISSOURI 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


BURNING  OF  GUMBO  or  similar  strong,  very 
plastic  clays  into  railroad  ballast  in  this  coun¬ 
try  dates  from  a  patent  issued  to  William  Davy, 
an  Englishman,  in  1884.  The  idea  was  brought 
from  England,  where  it  had  been  in  use  for  a 
long  period,  but,  like  paving  brick,  it  was  a  val¬ 
uable  idea  that  has  been  very  late  in  being 
transplanted  to  this  country.  Burnt  gumbo  or 
clay  ballast,  which  is  used  on  many  of  our 
Western  railroads,  especially  in  the  prairie 
country,  consists  of  small  fragments  of  hard- 
burned  red  clay.  The  fragments  range  from 
pea  to  nut  size,  are  angular  and  irregular  in 
shape,  and  are  burned  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
hard  building  brick  or  almost  to  incipient  vit¬ 
rification.  The  clay  is  burned  to  have  a  hardness  of  5  to  6  * 
(or  about  the  equivalent  of  untempered  steel);  it  is  very  strong, 
very  porous,  and  of  a  salmon  to  red  color.  It  is  very  largely 
used  in  place  of  broken  stone  by  the  railroads  in  northern  Mis¬ 
souri,  western  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  northern  Illinois, 
where  rock  ballast  is  either  scarce  and  high,  or  else  poor  in 
quality. 

—Its  Advantages.— 

It  makes  an  admirable  material  for  railroad  ballast,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Low  first  cost. 

2.  Ease  and  economy  in  handling  and  working  under  the  ties. 

3.  Elasticity. 

4.  Greater  freedom  from  weeds  and  vegetation. 

5.  Greater  freedom  from  snow  and  ice  in  winter. 

The  low  first  cost  of  burnt  ballast  is  due  to  its  being  han¬ 
dled  by  either  pick  and  shovel,  or  machinery,  from  banks 
along  the  railroad.  It  is  made  from  waste  lands  that  are  of 
no  value  except  for  meadow  purposes,  and  is  burned  with 
slack,  the  cheapest  kind  of  fuel.  When  burned,  it  can  be  han¬ 
dled  as  readily  and  cheaply  as  gravel,  either  in  casting  or  un¬ 
loading  from  flat  cars  with  a  plow,  and  is  much  easier  to  tamp 
under  the  ties.  It  makes  a  very  elastic  roadbed,  and  if  12  or 
15  inches  deep,  it  is  the  smoothest  riding  roadbed  known. 

As  all  humus  and  other  vegetable  matter  is  thoroughly 
burned  out,  it  offers  no  footing  for  vegetation,  and  though  in 


Its  highly  porous  nature  enables  it  to  absorb  the  rain  and 
moisture  rapidly,  while  from  its  red  color  and  peculiar  tex¬ 
ture,  it  readily  absorbs  solar  heat  in  winter,  so  that  ice  and 
snow  melt  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  rock  ballast. 

It  does  not  have  the  durability  of  good,  hard,  tough  rock 
as  thus  far  made,  though  the  writer  thinks  that  this  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  using  more  and  better  fuel,  and  burning 
to  vitrification.  As  yet  the  few  manufacturers  have  inten¬ 
tionally  avoided  vitrification,  in  order  to  keep  it  porous,  which 
while  advantageous  in  more  promptly  absorbing  water,  is  a  de¬ 
cided  disadvantage  in  lacking  the  great  hardness  and  strength 
that  it  would  have  if  vitrified,  when  it  would  be  superior  to 
most  natural  rock. 

It  costs  about  50  cents  per  cubic  yard  on  board  cars,  and  on 
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account  of  its  porous  nature  and  fine  condition,  it  weighs  from 
1,300  to  1,600  pounds  to  the  cubic  yard. 

—Clays  Employed.— 

It  is  made  from  a  special  class  of  clays  that  are  popularly 
known  as  “gumbo,”  or  the  fine,  black,  very  sticky,  tough  clay 
that  is  usually  found  along  river  bottoms  or  lands  subject  to 
frequent  overflow.  The  black  color  is  due  to  the  vegetable 
matter  arising  from  the  rank  growth  of  weeds,  sedges  and 
grasses  that  usually  flourish  on  bottom  lands.  Such  land  is 
usually  termed  “sour”  by  the  farmer,  and  is  found  to  be  “cold” 
and  too  difficult  to  work  for  raising  anything  but  rank  grasses, 
unless  well  drained.  These  “gumbos”  are  very  fine,  impure 
clays  that  readily  burn  at  a  low  heat  into  a  strong  ware,  and 
their  fine  grain  or  texture  gives  them  phenomenal  strength. 
This  remarkable  strength,  due  to  the  fineness  of  the  clay,  is 
well  shown  in  some  experiments  made  by  the  writer  for  the 
Missouri  Geological  Survey,  which  showed  that  a  cubic  inch  of 
the  dried  gumbo  had  a  tensile  strength  as  high  as  400  pounds 
per  square  inch,  or  higher  than  the  natural  cements,  whereas 
ordinary  clays  have  a  strength  of  100  to  200  pounds. 


Loading  Ballast. 


Burnt  Gumbo. 


Burning  Gumbo  Gumbo  Bank.  Slack.  Slack  Car. 

BURNING  GUMBO  BY  HAND. 


time  sufficient  dust  will  collect  in  any  ballast  to  cause  some 
trouble  from  this  source,  the  gumbo  gives  less  than  rock 
ba  Hast. 


*As  measured  by  Mob’s  scale  of  hardness. 


The  vegetable  matter  in  gumbo  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
rendering  the  material  more  porous,  and  in  aiding  the  burning. 

Another  peculiarity  of  gumbo,  which  is  the  secret  of  its 
success  lor  this  purpose,  is  the  fact  that  it  checks  and  falls  to 
pieces  on  heating,  as  it  is  so  “strong.”  For  the  shrinkage  is  so 


great,  and  the  strength  resulting  from  its  extreme  fineness  is 
so  marked,  that  the  clay  cracks  and  pulls  itself  all  to  pieces  in 
drying  and  burning.  Any  impure  strong  clay  that  will  readily 
decrepitate  on  a  coarse  scale  will  answer  for  burnt  ballast, 
but  this  characteristic  of  alluvial  silts  is  not  found  outside  of 
very  fine  water  deposits. 

The  following  analysis,  made  by  the  Missouri  Geological 
Survey,  of  gumbo  that  made  a  superior  quality  of  burnt  ballast 


slack  and  the  character  of  the  gumbo.  The  layer  of  gumbo 
over  the  thin  sheet  of  coal  prevents  the  rapid  burning  of  the 
latter,  yet  produces  sufficient  heat  to  burn  it  to  a  strong,  hard 
body.  The  gumbo  is  cut  down  as  a  pit  or  trench  with  a  verti¬ 
cal  face  of  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  is  cast  by  shovel  on  the 
inclined  face  of  the  burning  pit,  which  has  a  slope  that  just  pre¬ 
vents  the  running  of  the  material.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
coal  to  burn  out  faster  along  the  top  of  the  face  than  at  the  base 
of  the  pit,  which  is  partly  overcome  by  raking  down  the  top 
face  toward  the  bottom  before  adding  fresh  slack.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  latter,  and  to  also  aid  the  draft,  the  gumbo  is  piled  up 
as  a  “shoulder”  or  slight  ridge  above  the  top  of  the  pit,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  special  patent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  pit 
gradually  widens  on  the  one  side  from  the  addition  of  these 
daily  or  tri-weekly  additions  of  coal  and  gumbo,  while  by  the 
burning  out  of  the  coal  the  other  side  grows  cold,  so  that  the 
gumbo  can  be  removed.  This  enables  the  pit  to  retain  about  a 
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(near  St.  Peters,  Mo.),  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  average  impuri¬ 
ties  of  this  class  of  clays: 


Moisture  . 

Silica  . 

Alumina  . 

Combined  water 


3.11  per  cent. 
61.19  per  cent. 
15.49  per  cent. 
9.02  per  cent. 


Total  non¬ 
fluxing 
constituents 
S8.80  per  ct. 


Sesquioxide  of  iron .  5.49  per  cent. 

Lime  .  1.95  per  cent. 

Magnesia  .  1.56  per  cent. 

Alkalies  .  2.82  per  cent. 


Total 
fluxing 
constituents 
11.82  per  ct. 


Total 


100.63  per  cent. 


Sand  is  especially  detrimental,  as  it  decreases  the  fusibility, 
weakens  the  strength  of  the  burnt  ware,  and  interferes  with 
the  shrinkage  that  causes  it  to  crack  into  fragments. 

Burnt  ballast  is  very  largely  used  through  northern  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  good  rock  ballast  is  scarce,  and  the  gumbo  pits 
are  usually  located  along  the  edge  of  the  wide,  flat  river  bot¬ 
toms.  Occasionally  they  are  located  on  high  prairie  land  that 
is  so  level  as  to  have  very  imperfect  drainage,  and  where  a 
sour,  black  gumbo  soil  is  often  found. 

— Burning  by  Hand.— 

There  are  tw'o  ways  of  making  burnt  ballast,  or  (a)  by  hand 
and  (b)  by  machine.  The  hand  method  was  used  until  1888, 
since  which  time  several  machines  have  been  gotten  up  which 
have  materially  reduced  the  cost.  In  the  hand  method  of 
burning  gumbo,  a  “pit,”  as  it  is  called,  is  laid  out  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  500  to  2,000  feet  alongside  the  railroad  track  and 
started  in  the  following  manner:  A  pile  of  old  ties  or  other 
wood  is  built  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  pit,  which  is  seldom  less  than 
1,000  feet;  over  the  ties  is  thrown  a  thin  bed  of  coal  slack, 
and  then  a  layer  of  gumbo  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  As  the 
freshly  dug  gumbo  is  in  big  clods  or  lumps,  there  is  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  air  to  reach  the  wooden  cone,  which  is  fired 
when  covered  with  a  foot  of  gumbo.  A  fresh  layer  of  slack 
is  thrown  on  the  pile  every  day  or  so  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches,  and  on  this  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of  gumbo 
is  added.  The  coal  amounts  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  gumbo  used,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 


constant  width  as  it  grows  or  advances  on  the  one  side,  and 
as  the  cold  binned  gumbo  is  withdrawn  from  the  opposite  side. 
The  whole  pit,  whether  500  or  2,000  feet  long,  is  worked  as  a 
unit,  and  the  crew  is  large  enough  to  keep  the  front  face  ad¬ 
vancing  uniformly,  while  the  back  or  burned-out  face  is  drawn 
from  as  desired.  The  gumbo  is  usually  loaded  into  the  cars 
by  wheelbarrows,  but  it  could  be  more  economically  dope  by 
a  steam  shovel.  The  fresh  face  of  the  gumbo  pit  smokes  more 
or  less  freely,  but  no  flame  or  fire  is  visible  by  day,  if  the 
burning  is  properly  controlled,  except  when  the  face  is  raked 
down.  Dining  wet  weather  extra  amounts  of  slack  are  used, 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  being  extinguished,  and  occasionally 
is  loosely  thrown  over  the  outside  face  of  the  pit,  if  the  storm 
is  very  prolonged. 

The  skill  required  in  making  a  good  grade  of  burnt  ballast 
consists  in  spreading  on  the  slack  and  gumbo  in  such  uniform 
layers  that  no  clinkered  spots  result  from  an  excess  of  fuel, 
nor  soft,  underburned  spots  from  a  deficiency. 

— Binning  by  Machines.— 

In  using  machinery  for  preparing  burnt  ballast,  two  types 
are  employed.  In  one,  an  endless  belt,  carrying  plows  or 
scrapers,  takes  off  the  gumbo  from  a  steeply  inclined  face 
uuder  the  machine  and  then  distributes  it  over  the  pit  face. 
This  type  of  machine  has  not  been  altogether  successful,  and 
needs  improving  and  strengthening  to  overcome  the  frequent 
delays  from  break-downs.  In  the  other  type,  which  has  been 
more  successful,  a  swinging  scraper  or  bucket  is  worked  from 
an  overhanging  jib,  which  first  tears  off  a  load  from  a  steep 
face  directly  beneath  the  machine,  and  then  deposits  it  on  the 
face  of  the  pit,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Both  classes  of  machines 
aro  carried  on  cars  that  run  on  movable  tracks  along  the  edge 
of  the  pit,  and  as  they  undermine  themselves  the  track  is 
pushed  back  on  the  gumbo  meadow. 

In  machine  practice,  the  “slacking”  or  coaling  is  effectively 
and  more  economically  performed  direct  from  the  slack  car, 
by  means  of  an  overhanging  platform,  on  which  the  barrows 
are  wheeled  to  the  edge,  and  then  distributed  by  casting. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pits  well  drained,  as  they  are 
from  three  to  four  feet  below  the  general  surface  in  hand 
working,  and  five  to  eight  feet  in  machine  working.  To  ac- 
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complish  this,  wind  mills,  force  pumps,  or  steam  pumps  are 
employed,  according  to  the  amount  of  seepage. 

Sometimes  the  land  is  bought  by  the  ballast  company, 
sometimes  the  ground  is  leased,  and  occasionally  the  farmers 
are  glad  to  give  this  almost  valueless  gumbo  in  return  for  the 
long,  deep  pond  that  results,  for  watering  their  stock. 

—Other  Uses.— 

In  addition  to  being  used  for  railroad  ballast,  burnt  gumbo 
makes  a  good  road  covering  where  the  traffic  is  light,  as  in 
the  country,  especially  if  burned  very  hard.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  mud  or  dust,  packs  well,  and  is  fairly  durable  under 
moderate  traffic.  It  has  been  used  in  England  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  with  success,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  its  yet  being 
used  in  this  country.  Where  good  rock  macadam  is  scarce  or 
absent,  as  in  our  prairie  country,  burnt  gumbo  is  an  excellent 
substitute,  especially  as  it  can  be  made  alongside  the  road  at 
the  place  where  it  is  needed,  and  this  excellent  material  should 
be  better  known  and  more  largely  used,  as  it  is  the  cheapest 
known  road  metal.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for 
gravel  for  paths  and  walks,  and  lends  a  very  attractive  con¬ 
trast  to  the  architectural  effect  by  its  color.  It  has  also  been 
used  to  some  extent  as  a  deadener  and  fireproofing  material 
for  floors,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  freedom  from  vermin. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  GREEN  POINT  PORCE= 

LAIN  WORKS. 


BY  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER. 


and 


V. — PORTRAIT  MODELING. 

CARTLIDGE  was  a  man  of  great  force 
of  character,  and  the  excellence  which 
he  attained  in  his  ceramic  productions 
was  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
his  ardent  patriotism  toward  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  In  the  hearts  of  his 
children  he  instilled  a  love  of  country, 
kept  himself  informed  on  the  current 
topics  of  the  times,  giving  much  thought  to 
the  political  issues  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster,  the  latter  of  whom  he  frequently 
met  at  the  house  of  Judge  Kent.  Unlike 
many  of  his  countrymen  and  fellow-crafts¬ 
men  in  America,  who  were  content  to 
Mr.  Cartlidge  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  and 
the  excellence  which  he  attained  in  his  ceramic  productions 
was  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  ardent  patriotism 
toward  the  land  of  his  adoption.  In  the  hearts  of  his  children 
he  instilled  a  love  of  country,  and  kept  himself  informed  on 
the  current  topics  of  the  times,  giving  much  thought  to  the 
political  issues  of  the  day.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  the  latter  of  whom  he  frequently 
met  at  the  house  of  Judge  Kent.  Unlike  many  of  his  country¬ 
men  and  fellow-craftsmen  in  America,  who  were  content  to 
degrade  their  art  for  temporary  profit,  he  ever  strove  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standard  of  his  own  productions,  often  to  his  pe¬ 
cuniary  disadvantage.  He  was  possessed  of  literary  tastes, 
and  became  a  writer  of  considerable  ability.  As  early  as  the 
year  1841,  while  he  was  acting  as  agent  for  the  Ridgways,  he 
prepared  for  an  English  paper  a  series  of  letters  on  the  promi¬ 
nent  divines  and  public  men  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
title  of  “Our  Transatlantic  Cousins,”  the  first  of  which  was  a 
sketch  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Williams,  pastor  of  the  Amity 
Street  Baptist  Church,  New  Yoi-k,  which  was  followed  by 
others  on  Dr.  Channing,  Dr.  Tyng,  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay.  This  analytical  study  of  gifted  men  resulted,  some  years 
later,  in  his  desire  to  perpetuate  them  in  porcelain,  and  it 


was  at  his  suggestion  that  Mr.  Josiah  Jones  undertook  the 
modeling  of  a  series  of  portrait  busts  and  profile  bas-reliefs  of 
representative  Americans.  Among  these  were  General  George 
Washington,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
Webster,  Clay  and  Archbishop  Hughes.  These  were  produced 
in  various  styles,  from  three-fourths  the  size  of  life  to  diminu¬ 
tive  heads  for  cane  and  umbrella  handles.  Of  the  latter  an 
excellent  bust  of  Henry  Clay  may  be  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Cameo  portraits,  probably  suggested  by  the  Wedgwood 
medallions,  were  also  made  for  brooches,  among  which  was  a 
relief  likeness  of  Mrs.  Robinson  Tyndale,  whose  husband  was 
one  of  the  original  firm  of  the  well-known  old  Philadelphia 
house  of  Tyndale  &  Mitchell,  china  importers.  This  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  several  sizes  and  in  various  colors.  One  of  these 
(shown  in  illustration  36)  is  finished  in  dark  blue  and  white, 


(Ill.  31.)  Bust  of  Gen’l.  Zachary  Taylor.  Owned  by  Miss 
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while  others  were  white  on  a  black  ground,  and  several  were 
produced  in  white  paste,  in  the  form  of  miniature  bas-reliefs, 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  various  members  of  the  Cartlidge 
and  Tyndale  families.  The  texture  of  these  jewelry  portraits 
is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  lines  are  sharp  and  distinct. 

Portrait  busts  of  friends  and  relatives  were  also  modeled  by 
Mr.  Jones,  which  are  preserved  in  the  families  of  the  recipi¬ 
ents,  including  one  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Jones  and  an  almost  life- 
sized  head  of  Mr.  Cartlidge,  executed  in  England,  showing 
him  as  he  appeared  when  about  thirty  years  of  age.  (See  illus¬ 
tration  37.) 

In  1S55,  or  late  in  1854,  the  firm  of  Charles  Cartlidge  &  Co. 
was  dissolved,  and  a  stock  company  was  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Porcelain  Manufacturing  Company  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Cartlidge  became  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  step  was  made  necessary  because  of  heavy  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  through  an  unfortunate  investment  in 
the  “Irving  boiler”  and  the  construction  of  a  steamship  to  test 
the  apparatus.  In  order  to  recoup  himself  and  furnish  the 
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necessary  funds  to  continue  the  manufacture,  he  was  forced  to 
dispose  of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  thus  lost  control-  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held  on  Nov.  28,  1855, 
the  Superintendent  reported  that  sales  were  averaging  $3,500 
per  month  and  expenses  of  all  kinds  $2,500  per  month,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  about  $12,000  per  annum.  But  the  new  manage¬ 
ment,  from  lack  of  experience,  soon  wrecked  the  business,  and 
the  factory  was  permanently  closed  in  185G.  It  is  said  that  a 
portion  of  the  establishment  was  subsequently  used  for  a  few 
months  by  a  manufacturer  of  pipes,  but  the  property  soon 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  buildings  were  torn  down. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  but  one  side  of  Mr.  Cartlidge’s  char¬ 
acter.  In  private  life  he  was  an  interesting  conversationalist 
and  a  delightful  correspondent.  His  style  of  writing  was  easy 
and  natural,  and  his  social  letters  were  full  to  overflowing  of 
information  and  entertainment.  Being  a  close  and  remarkably 
intelligent  observer,  he  charmed  his  friends  by  his  descriptions 
of  scenery  Avlien  traveling  and  the  portrayal  of  persons  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
music,  and  his  deeply  religious  nature  urged  him  to  seek  out 
those  places  where  he  could  enjoy  the  works  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1847  while  abroad,  he 
describes  a  visit  to  the  chimch  for  the  blind  in  Liverpool.  “We 
had  a  selection  from  the  ‘Messiah,’  ”  he  writes  to  a  dear  one 
at  home.  “The  recitative  ‘He  was  despised  and  rejected’  was 
given  with  good  effect  by  a  girl,  who  also  sang  the  solo,  ‘But 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell.’  She  had  a  voice  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power,  rendering  the  highest  notes  with  ease,  and  giv¬ 
ing  an  occasional  shake,  but  no  other  ornament  whatever-  The 
chorus,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  great  master,  was  highly  ef¬ 
fective.  Do  7“u  recollect  how  it  augments  in  power  as  it 
proceeds?  It  is  beautifully  said  of  the  sea  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
‘Deep  calletli  unto  deep.’  It  is  expressive  of  grandeur  and  of 
uniformity.  One  call  of  the  deep  is  like  another  call,  and,  im¬ 
pressive  as  it  may  be,  you  may  listen  to  it  until  every  idea  is 
stolen  from  the  mind  and  you  are  subdued  to  repose.  Not  so 
with  Handel’s  chorus.  It  is  cumulative.  Part  follows  part, 
and,  though  in  the  same  strain,  each  succeeding  part  seems 
pitched  to  a  higher  key.  Sound  rises  on  sound;  the  organ  gives 
out  fresh  stops  until  the  chorus  is  complete.  Here  is  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  this  great  master’s  skill.  All  his  forces  are  brought 
up;  they  are  made  to  act  in  union.  In  that  sublime  harmony, 
‘The  Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  King  of  Glory,’  you  imagine  it 
to  be  a  chorus  of  angels,  and  it  sounds  like  the  music  of  a 
heavenly  world.” 

While  not  an  accomplished  musician  himself,  Mr.  Oartlidge 
possessed  a  high  conception  of  the  art,  and  was  especially  fond 
of  the  old  oratorios  and  stately  church  music-  He  performed 
on  the  bass  viol  and  the  piano  to  some  extent,  and  his  passion 
for  the  organ  led  him  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  the  foremost 
performers  and  to  travel  long  distances  to  hear  an  organ  re¬ 
cital.  He  embraced  every  opportunity  of  hearing  the  best 
music,  and  although  in  his  later  years  he  became  partially 
afflicted  with  deafness,  he  continued  to  frequent  those  places 
where  classical  music  was  performed,  always  endeavoring  to 
find  a  spot  near  the  performers,  where  his  soul  could  drink  in 
the  harmony. 

Mr.  Cartlidge  was  well  informed  on  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
and  his  versatility  was  remarkable.  He  delivered  a  number  of 
public  lectures  at  various  times,  once  before  an  association  of 
young  men  in  Fairfield,  Conn-,  on  the  subject  of  “War,”  and  at 
other  times  on  “Spiritualism,”  on  “Pottery  and  Porcelain,” 
and  other  themes.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  sermons,  which 
he  read  on  various  occasions.  Soon  after  the  Green  Point 
works  had  been  established  he  began  to  gather  the  people  to¬ 
gether  for  religious  services,  first  at  his  own  residence,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall.  From  among  the  oper¬ 
atives  of  the  factory  an  orchestra  was  organized,  which,  with 
considei'able  skill,  assisted  in  the  weekly  devotions.  Among  the 
hands  were  a  number  of  good  vocalists,  who,  with  some  of  the 
children,  could  join  in  such  compositions  as  the  oratorio  of 
“The  Creation.”  Mr.  Cartlidge  was  afterwards  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Green  Point,  and 
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furnished  a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  the  purpose,  whije  his 
work  people  contributed  according  to  their  ability.  The  em¬ 
ployer  always  manifested  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
employes,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  was  greatly  beloved 
by  them.  It  was  his  custom,  while  in  the  importing  business, 
to  employ  deserving  young  men  and  teach  them  the  business 
while  using  their  services  in  the  office.  Those  who  proved 
themselves  capable  and  worthy  were  furnished  Avitli  a  stock 
of  goods  to  enable  them  to  commence  business  on  their  oavii 
account,  and  AArere  permitted  to  make  payment  at  their  con¬ 
venience. 

In  1857  Mr.  Cartlidge  returned  to  England  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood.  While  at  Hanley  he  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent,  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall,  Avhich  confined  him  to  his  bed 
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for  several  weeks-  This  time  Avas  employed  in  literary  work, 
mainly  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  able  articles  on  church 
music,  Avhich  soon  afterward  appeared  in  one  of  the  prominent 
English  magazines,  attracting  considerable  attention-  On  his 
recovery  he  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote  some  leading  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  Wesleyan  Times  and  other  periodicals.  One  of  his 
last  literary  efforts  Avas  a  paper  on  “The  Great  American  Re¬ 
vival,”  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  Avhich  was  published 
in  England  in  185S,  dming  his  final  visit  to  that  country. 

In  October,  1859,  desirous  of  again  rejoining  his  children, 
he,  Avith  his  good  Avife,  Avho  had  accompanied  him  in  his  trav¬ 
els,  returned  to  America;  but  soon  after,  on  Jan.  9,  1860,  he 
died  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-kiAv,  Mr-  Herbert  Q.  Fergu¬ 
son,  in  New  York,  of  an  illness  contracted  on  the  homeAvard 
voyage.  Thus  ended  the  life-work  of  one  of  America’s  greatest 
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potters  and  most  loyal  sons — a  model  employer  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  liis  craft. 

The  life  of  the  Green  Point  Porcelain  Works  was  brief  but 
full  of  promise,  and  in  many  respects  it  was  the  foremost 
manufactory  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  was  several  dec¬ 
ades  in  advance  of  the  public  taste,  and  failed  only  through 
lack  of  sufficient  support.  Examples  of  its  products  are  now 
rarely  met  with,  and  the  only  public  collection  of  these  in  ex¬ 
istence  may  be  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 


BRICK  AND  PIPE  MAKING  IN  ENGLAND. 


O  WRITE  on  the  subject  of  clayworking  in 
England  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter 
for  an  English  clayworker,  but  to  write 
so  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to 
write  on  American  methods  for  English 
readers,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
the  most  incoherent  ideas  of  America  and 
Americans.  After  a  residence  of  nearly 
twelve  years  in  the  United  States  one 
seems  to  look  at  everything  here  with 
American  eyes.  The  trait  of  character 
perhaps  the"  most  apparent  in  the  English  clay  manufacturer 
is  his  conservatism.  Americans  would  probably  consider  this 
too  mild  a  term,  and  would  call  it  by  something  more  forcible. 
There  is  not  the  same  ambition  to  “keep  up  with  the  proces¬ 
sion”  that  there  is  in  America.  And  yet  it  is  not  that  the  En¬ 
glishman  has  any  particular  pleasure  in  being  slow,  but  rather 
that  he  lias  a  great  belief  in  “letting  well  alone.”  If  his  yard 
or  works  is  doing  fairly  well  and  bringing  him  in  a  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  income,  he  prefers  to  keep  on  in  the  old  quiet  way, 
and  live  in  gentility  and  ease,  rather  than  turn  his  place  upside 
down  and  lay  awake  nights  worrying  as  to  the  outcome  of 
changes  that  might  even  add  fifty  or  a  hundred  per  cent,  to 
his  profits.  Hence  it  is  that  there  are  any  number  of  works 
going  on  in  practically  the  same  old  way  that  they  were  per¬ 
haps  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  English  business  methods 
are  often  cumbersome,  so  that  while  a  man  here  is  getting 
through  the  preliminaries,  so  to  speak,  an  American  would 
have  taken  a  short  cut  and  done  the  business.  Another  thing 
that  is  conspicuous  here  by  its  absence  is  a  genuine  fraternal 
feeling.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  going  to  be  a  serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  national  association  of  brick 


manufacturers,  although  there  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  one 
from  many  quarters,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  not  be 
strangled  before  the  birth.  In  the  United  States,  if  a  brick- 
maker  from  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  happens  to  be  in  St.  Louis 
and  calls  on  some  firm  there,  he  is  pretty  sure  of  a  kindly  re¬ 
ception.  “Why,  how  d’ye  do?  Glad  to  see  you.  Come  in. 
Haven’t  got  much  to  show  you,  perhaps,  but  come  and  see 
what  w’e’re  doing,  anyhow.”  And  the  man  would  be  shown 
around  Avith  the  greatest  freedom,  and  when  he  left  would 
probably  be  asked  to  “go  over  and  have  something,”  and  then 
“jump  in  the  buggy  and  I’ll  take  you  down  to  the  train.”  And 
so  in  almost  any  place  in  America. 

But  such  is  not  the  case  here.  One  may  go  to  some  old 
back  number  of  a  tile  or  brickyard  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  through  the  fence,  but  not  be  allowed  to  go  any  closer, 
lest  he  should  appropriate  some  valuable  ideas  in  the  art  of 
brickmaking.  There  are,  of  course,  many  pleasant  exceptions 
to  this,  otherwise  I  should  hardly  be  writing  these  notes,  as  1 
should  be  able  to  speak  of  but  one  works.  There  is,  however, 
at  least  some  excuse  for  this  exclusiveness.  My  friends  in 
America  who  have  never  been  over  here  can  have  very  little 
idea  what  a  small  country  this  is  to  have  so  many  people  in  it. 
Makers  of  common  bricks  are  protected  from  competition  by 


railway  charges,  so  that  a  maker  in  one  town  need  not  usually 
be  afraid  to  let  a  brother  from  another  town  twenty  miles 
away  see  anything  he  has  got.  But  when  it  comes  to  better 
classes  of  goods — pressed  and  molded  bricks,  tiles,  etc. — a  man 
in  the  north  of  England  might  find  in  a  visitor  from  Souih 
Wales  one  of  his  strongest  competitors  in  a  common  market. 
In  the  United  States  the  great  centers  of  consumption  are  so 
much  wider  apart  and  the  development  of  the  country  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  there  is  little  need  for  jealousy,  especially  in  ordi¬ 
narily  good  times.  Still,  after  making  due  allowance,  the  peo¬ 
ple  here  carry  their  exclusiveness  too  far,  and  I  cannot  think 
they  would  be  any  worse  off  if  they  were  to  relax  a  little  and 
be  more  open-handed  and  neighborly. 

Speaking  generally,  English  brick  machinery  is  behind  the 
times  as  compared  with  American.  The  most  striking  feature, 
perhaps,  is  the  lack  of  productive  capacity  in  the  English  ma¬ 
chines.  Neither  has  the  brickmaker  here  the  variety  to  choose 
from,  so  as  to  suit  different  clays,  that  the  American  brick- 
maker  has.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  in  one  very  large  and 
important  brickmaking  center  the  makers  have  for  years  been 
looking  for  a  practical  machine  to  suit  their  requirements,  and 
have  failed  to  find  it.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  would  not 
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obtain  long  in  America,  for  the  irrepressible  machine  men  there 
cater  for  every  known  want.  I  observe  several  attempts  at 
improvements  in  cutting  tables,  many  of  them  for  mechanical 
operation,  but  in  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  them  there  is  a 
slavish  kind  of  adherence  to  one  idea.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  tour  of  observation  among  American  cutting  tables  would 
be  an  eye-opener.  Most  of  the  pug  mill  brick  machines  made 
here  are  well  made  and  well  finished  machines,  but  in  reality 
no  better  than  the  same  class  of  machines  by  reputable  makers 
in  the  United  States,  while,  as  mentioned,  the  capacity  is  not 
equal.  Soft  mud  machines  here  are  unknown,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  this  class  of  machine  was  born  in 
England.  I  believe  there  would  be  a  good  field  here  for  some 
American  maker  of  this  class  of  machine. 

In  semi-dry  machines  there  is  no  strictly  English  machine 
that  in  any  sense  approaches  the  American,  either  in  quality  of 
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product  or  capacity.  There  is  one  English-made  machine,  now 
just  being  introduced  by  the  makers,  that  approaches  very 
close  to  the  American  type,  so  close,  indeed,  that  anyone  famil¬ 
iar  with  American  machines  has  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  its 
parentage.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  machines  that,  so 
far,  the  makers  here  have  all  to  themselves.  It  is  a  type  that 
my  old  friend  It.  Brick,  writing  in  December  number,  very  ex¬ 
actly  describes  and  says  there  is  a  pressing  call  for  among 
American  brickmakers— that  is,  a  good  plastic  machine  to  make 
individual  bricks  without  any  wire  cut-off.  Such  a  machine  we 
have  here  in  what  is  called,  for  distinction,  semi-plastic.  In 
this  machine  the  brick  is  molded  very  stiff  and  then  pressed  in 
a  repress,  all  the  movements,  however,  being  reciprocal — being, 
in  fact,  all  one  machine,  and  no  intermediate  handling  being 
required.  Result,  a  solid,  well-made,  well-finished  brick,  hard 
enough  to  hack  up  as  high  as  you  can  reach,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  many  places  taken  direct  from  machine  to  kiln. 
There  are,  perhaps,  about  half  a  dozen  makers  of  this  class  of 
machine,  the  names  of  some  of  whom  would  be  familiar  to 
American  readers  were  I  to  mention  them.  Some  time  ago  an 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  this  machine  on  the  American 
market,  but  with  only  partial  success.  A  few  machines  were 
sold,  and  there  it  ended.  The  only  reason  that  I  could  see  was 
that  its  capacity  did  not  suit  American  ideas.  Its  limit  of 
production  was  about  12,000  per  day,  so  that  to  meet  the  out¬ 
put  of  a  modern  American  yard  it  would  require  several  of 
these  machines. 

When  it  comes  to  kilns  I  do  not  consider  the  English  are  in 
any  important  sense  behind,  and  in  some  particular  respects 
we  lead  the  van  of  progress.  For  many  years  now  the  large 
yards  here  have  been  burning  their  common  brick  in  continu¬ 
ous  kilns  of  the  Hoffman  type  at  an  enormous  saving  in  fuel, 
while  in  America  our  friends  have  been  going  on  with  the  old 
wasteful  methods  of  burning.  Several  kilns  of  the  Hoffman 
type,  but  very  much  improved,  are  now  in  use,  some  of  which 
have  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  better  class  goods,  however,  have  been  for  many 
years  burned  in  down-draft  kilns,  which  are  now  likewise 
recognized  in  America  as  being  the  kilns  for  such  goods.  The 
problem  that  has  long  racked  the  brains  of  thinking  men  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic  has  been  how  to  utilize  the  waste  heat 
from  down-draft  kilns  and  make  it  yield  up  this  surplus  energy, 
instead  of  escaping  into  the  atmosphere.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  but  all  have  failed  more  or  less. 
At  last,  however,  the  iiroblem  is  solved,  and  solved  effectually, 
and  now  the  down-draft  kiln  may  be  burnt  with  almost  equal 
economy  to  the  Hoffman,  and  without  the  objectionable  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  latter.  The  desired  result  has  been  obtained  in  the 
Cardiff  kiln,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  down-draft  kiln  pure 
and  simple,  but  with  an  arrangement  of  hues  and  dampers  that 
enables  both  the  escaping  heat  from  a  burning  kiln  and  the 
same  from  a  cooling  kiln  to  be  used  in  the  drying  off  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  heat  in  a  kiln  or  kilns  ahead,  so  that  no  fuel  at  all  is 
used  until  the  kiln  is  ready  to  go  on  full  fire.  There  is  nothing 
different  in  the  appearance  of  this  kiln;  the  firing  is  done  the 
same  way,  and  a  stranger  might  easily  come  on  a  yard,  and 
unless  he  was  shown  would  not  observe  anything  different  from 
a  set  of  ordinary  down-draft  kilns.  In  these  kilns  the  drying 
off  and  heating  up  is  done  up-draft,  the  escaping  heat  from 
the  kiln  on  full  fire  behind  it  being  used.  When  the  latter 
is  finished  burning  the  kiln  ahead,  now  thoroughly  heated  up, 
is  changed  to  down-draft,  and  goes  right  ahead  on  full  fire, 
the  still  intense  heat  from  the  kiln  just  finished  being  still 
brought  forward  and  mingling  with  the  gases  coming  from  the 
furnaces,  produces  a  more  perfect  and  complete  combustion. 
The  operations  are  repeated  with  the  next  kiln,  and  with  a  set 
of  six  or  more  kilns  the  process  is  made  continuous.  The  pat¬ 
entee  claims  a  saving  of  half  the  fuel  as  compared  with  an 
ordinary  down-draft  kiln,  and  from  my  observation  thus  far 
1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  Cardiff  comes  another  style  of 


continuous  down-draft  kiln,  just  patented  by  a  firm  of  kiln 
builders  whose  family  for  three  generations  back  has  made 
that  class  of  work  a  specialty.  In  this  kiln  there  is  but  one 
furnace,  and  that  right  under  the  center  of  each  kiln,  the 
firing  being  done  in  a  subway  below  the  ground  level.  This 
admits  of  a  very  substantial  construction  of  the  kiln,  as  the 
outside  walls  are  solid  to  the  foundation  and  can  be  banded 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  should  have  explained  that  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  kilns  are  built  round  only,  and  also  that  the  Cardiff 
kiln  is  built  either  round  or  square.  In  the  kiln  now  being  de¬ 
scribed  the  system  is  also  made  continuous,  a  set  of  six  or 
over  enabling  the  circuit  to  be  made.  These  kilns  are  worked 
down-draft  only,  and  cannot  be  worked  up-draft  in  drying  off, 
as  in  the  Cardiff.  I  have  been  to  see  these  kilns  at  work,  and, 
without  committing  myself  in  any  way,  am  bound  to  say  1 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  them,  and  can  readily 
conceive  of  situations  where  this  form  of  kiln  would  be  most 
convenient. 

The  improved  outside  furnace,  as  used  so  largely  on  many 
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of  the  best  American  kilns,  both  down  and  up-draft,  is  un¬ 
known  here.  I  have  introduced  them  at  the  works  of  which  1 
am  manager,  and  they  are  a  great  curiosity  to  all  who  see 
them.  In  my  next  article  I  will  give  some  notes  on  different 
works  that  I  have  visited. 

That  horseless  wagon  that  has  been  running  on  the  streets 
of  New  York  augurs  ill  for  the  horse.  When  an  engineer  can 
mount  the  driver’s  seat  and  manipulate  an  engine  which  pro¬ 
pels  a  wagon  carrying  1,320  pounds  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  up  hill  and  down,  who  is  going  to  use  a  horse  in  loco¬ 
motion?  With  electricity  driving  mules  from  street-car  service, 
and  steam  supplanting  the  horse  as  a  motor  for  wagons  and 
carriages,  where  will  the  horse  and  mule  go?  Alas!  poor 
Dobbin! 
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Nineteenth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 'POTTERY. 


OTTERY  IS  THE  FIRST  and  oldest  form 
/  of  clayworking  known  to  man.  His  earli¬ 
est  efforts  to  establish  a  home  are  coupled 
with  the  need  of  utensils  to  contain  the 
supplies  for  his  immediate  necessities.  In 
Ohio  every  branch  of  pottery  making,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  successfully 
established,  except  that  of  porcelain  manufacture.  In  most 
of  them,  if  not  all,  Ohio  leads  the  rest  of  the  country  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  in  certain  lines  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  quality 


as  well. 

The  beginnings  of  the  industry  were  first  established  along 
the  margin  of  our  coal  measure  counties,  where  the  outcrop 
of  the  fire  clay  veins  showed  soft  and  plastic  deposits  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Here  the  production  of  crude  earthen 
and  stoneware  began,  and  was  continued  among  our  pioneer 
settlers  in  the  most  informal  way  for  many  years.  In  the  year 
1839  the  first  pottery  was  built  at  East  Liverpool,  and  a  little 
higher  grade  of  ware  was  attempted  in  the  yellow  and  brown 
glazed  pottery  which  used  to  be  so  familiar  to  all  house¬ 
keepers.  Competition  in  this  line  soon  taught  the  yellowware 
makers  to  bring  in  lighter-colored  clays,  and  a  line  of  so- 
called  C.  C.,  or  cream-colored  ware,  was  begun.  From  this  has 
followed  the  white  wares  and  china  wares,  which  now  rival  in 
excellence  the  product  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  classification  of  pottery  may  be  either  on  a  technical 
or  artistic  basis.  Many  classifications  have  been  proposed  by 
expert  potters  and  technologists  abroad,  all  of  which  are  use¬ 
ful  in  their  way.  Rut  for  the  wares  made  in  this  country  the 
following  classification  will  be  most  readily  useful,  though  it  is 
not  strictly  a  scientific  one:  First,  earthenware;  second,  stone¬ 
ware;  third,  yellow  ware;  fourth,  C.  C.  ware;  fifth,  white 
granite  ware;  sixth,  chinaware;  seventh,  porcelain;  eighth,  or¬ 
namental  pottery.  From  an  artistic  standpoint  the  method  of 
manufacture  and  composition  of  the  body  are  unimportant, 
and  the  classification  is  based  on  the  style  and  ornamentation, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  fit  basis  for  consideration  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  The  distinctions  which  mark  the  technical  grades  one 
from  the  other  are  as  follows; 

Eartenwares  are  the  lowest  and  crudest  form  of  pottery. 
They  are  composed  of  natural  clays  or  mixtures  of  natural 
clays,  and  in  burning  the  aim  is  to  leave  the  body  unvitrified 
and  porous,  and  unfit  to  retain  liquids,  except  in  certain  cases, 
where  the  wares  are  glazed  inside.  The  types  of  earthenwares 
most  common  and  best  known  to  the  public  are  flower  pots, 
cuspidors,  jardinieres,  hanging  baskets,  etc. 

Stonewares  are  the  next  grade,  and  are  also  made  from  one 
or  more  natural  clays,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  body 
is  supposed  to  be  both  glazed  and  vitrified  for  the  reception  of 
liquids.  Its  glazing  and  binning  are  accomplished  with  one 
and  the  same  operation,  and  the  glazes  employed  are  usually, 
but  not  necessarily,  natural  clays  of  high  fusibility.  The  types 
of  stonewares  most  well  known  are  the  jugs,  crocks,  milk  pans 
and  bowls,  of  which  every  kitchen  has  one  or  more  examples, 
and  which  are  the  main  reliance  of  dairies  and  creameries. 

Yellow  wares  are  the  highest  type  of  pottery  made  from 
natural  clays  without  mixture  of  foreign  matter.  They  are 
distinguished  from  stonewares  in  the  fact  that  they  are  burnt 
in  a  biscuit  burn  to  develop  the  body,  and  glazed  in  a  separate 
burning  for  that  purpose,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  glazes 
employed  are  regularly  compounded  from  chemical  ingredients, 
instead  of  from  natural  clays.  Their  body  is  not  technically 
different  from  earthenware,  except  that  it  is  always  of  a  very 


light  yellow  color,  while  earthenwares  may  be  of  any  shade  of 
red  or  yellow.  A  modification  of  yellow  ware,  known  as  Rock¬ 
ingham  ware,  differs  only  in  the  use  of  a  brown  or  black 
glaze,  instead  of  a  clear  and  transparent  one.  The  commonest 
articles  illustrating  this  group  are  the  yellow  bowls  and  pie 
plates,  and  brown  and  black  teapots  in  every  kitchen. 

These  three  kinds  of  pottery,  progressing  from  the  first  to 
the  last  in  degree  of  skill  and  perfection  of  result,  are  all  closely 
akin  in  one  main  point:  They  are  all  made  from  clays  as  they 
are  naturally  found.  The  potters  of  each  branch,  working  in 
the  light  of  trade  knowledge  and  experience,  have  learned  to 
detect  what  clays  unite  the  qualities  that  they  need,  and  to 
some  extent  to  mix  clays  to  obtain  qualities  that  no  one  clay 
will  possess. 

In  the  succeeding  varieties  the  process  of  selection  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  potter,  instead  of  looking  for 
a  clay  to  suit,  builds  an  artificial  clay  out  of  its  ingredients. 
For  the  alumina  he  uses  china  clays  and  kaolins,  and  ball 
clays.  To  take  the  shrinkage  out  of  these  materials  he  adds  a 
large  amount  of  pure  white  silica,  and  as  silica  and  kaolin 
would  not  be  chemically  united  by  any  heat  attainable  in  a 
potter’s  kiln,  and  would  make  a  ware  porous,  dead  and  pithy 
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in  nature,  he  adds  fluxes,  like  powdered  feldspar  or  paris  white, 
to  cause  the  mixture  to  frit  and  vitrify  into  a  dense  and  non- 
absorbent  body. 

C.  C.  ware,  variously  interpreted  as  “cream-colored  ware” 
or  “common  clay  ware,”  is  the  lowest  grade  of  pottery  made 
from  an  artificial  clay  or  compounded  “body.”  It  was  for¬ 
merly  much  more  widely  different  from  white  granite,  than 
it  now  is.  The  body  is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
gredients,  and  oftentimes  of  the  same  actual  ingredients,  em¬ 
ployed  in  white  granite.  As  a  rule,  the  china  clays  are  “off 
color,”  or  more  colored  by  iron,  and  they  use  a  little  more  ball 
clay  than  the  white  granite.  The  color  of  the  body  when 
burnt  is  therefore  less  white,  or  more  gray  or  yellow  than 
it  might  be  made.  To  conceal  this  “off  color”  the  glaze  is  not 
made  perfectly  clear  and  translucent,  but  is  slightly  opaque, 
and  is  tinted  bluish  with  cobalt  oxide,  so  that  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  yellowish  body  the  two  colors  “kill”  each  other, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  green  tint,  far  less  perceptible 
than  either  blue  or  yellow  alone.  The  quality  of  C.  C.  ware 
is  now  so  much  perfected  that  a  novice  can  hardly  detect  it 
from  white  granite,  but  in  manufacture  it  represents  the  use 
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of  cheaper  goods  and  makeshift  devices  to  produce  the  best 
effects. 

The  white  granite  body  is  composed  of  the  best  materials 
that  can  be  had  in  both  china  clays,  flint  and  spar,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  t lie  natural  yellow  tint  which  will  appear  in 
even  the  best  of  clays  is  neutralized  by  cobalt  oxide  in  the 
body  mixture,  so  that  the  body  is  of  a  white  or  bluish  color. 
On  this  white  body  a  clear,  transparent  glaze  is  used,  which 
does  not  disguise,  but  only  brightens  and  glosses  the  surface 
of  the  body.  A  white  granite  body  is  not  expected  to  be  trans¬ 
parent  or  translucent  even  in  very  thin  sections;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  hard,  strong,  enduring  and  white. 

The  china  and  porcelain  groups  are  but  feebly  represented  in 
this  country.  China  is  now  regularly  made  in  several  Ohio 
factories.  The  difference  in  body  between  china  and  white 
granite  lies  in  the  superior  degree  of  vitrification  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  former.  This  is  produced  by  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fluxes  and  decreasing  the  flint  and  kaolin. 
The  material  thus  produced  enters  into  vitrification  at 
an  earlier  point  in  its  burning,  and  becomes  more 
clear  and  glassy  as  the  vitrification  becomes  more  complete. 
Vitrification,  of  course,  tends  to  allow  the  transmission  of  light, 
as  the  body  is  white  in  color,  and  china  is  therefore  somewhat 
translucent.  Porcelain  is  a  still  finer  development  of  the  same 
principle,  and  represents  t lie  highest  product  of  the  potter’s  art. 
No  true  porcelain  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  A  variety 
of  china  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  is  made  by  partly 
substituting  calcined  bones  or  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  usual 
feldspar.  This  “bone  china”  may  be  distinguished  from  “spar 
china”  from  the  fact  that  the  transmitted  light  is  bluish  white 
in  the  former  and  yellowish  white  in  the  latter. 

The  manufacture  of  the  higher  grades  of  pottery  are  thus 
seen  to  be  rather  obscurely  connected  to  clayworking  as  it  is 
most  commonly  understood.  They  do  use  clays,  but  only  the 
purest,  and  from  this  as  a  basis,  they  synthetically  build  up  what 
is  needed  for  their  purpose,  using  anything  that  the  chemist 
can  supply  to  further  their  ends. 

In  the  simpler  forms  of  pottery  the  direct  bearing  of  or¬ 
dinary  clayworking  knowledge  is  more  plainly  felt  and  seen, 
and  it  is  to  a  consideration  of  these  branches  that  we  shall 
devote  the  succeeding  remarks. 

The  selection  of  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenwares, 
stonewares  and  yellow  wares  is  governed,  of  course,  by  the 
considerations  already  advanced  in  the  description  of  the 
differences  between  these  groups.  Earthenwares,  having  no 
limiting  conditions  as  to  color  or  porosity,  can  be  made  from 
any  clay  which  is  plastic  enough  to  work  well  and  sandy 
enough  to  dry  and  burn  without  cracking.  As  a  rule,  the 
clays  are  fine,  pure,  alluvial,  sedimentary  clays  for  making 
the  red  earthenware,  and  fire  clays,  such  as  are  fit  for  stone¬ 
ware  or  yellow  ware,  are  used  in  the  production  of  the  light- 
colored  goods.  But  the  selection  of  the  clays  is  governed  by 
their  mechanical  fitness  rather  than  their  composition-  The 
decoration  of  earthenwares  is  usually  confined  to  painting  with 
an  oil  paint  body  color,  and  decorating  with  crude  flowers  and 
designs,  and  finally  varnishing  and  baking  in  a  hot  closet  at  a 
temperature  of  200  to  225  degrees  F.  In  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  drying  and  burning  they  are  in  all  respects  like  stoneware. 

The  selection  of  proper  material  for  a  stoneware  industry  is 
a  matter  of  much  greater  care  and  delicacy  than  might  at  first 
be  expected.  There  are  even  subdivisions  of  stoneware  which 
require  considerable  difference  in  the  body,  and  it  must  be 
duly  considered  as  to  the  line  of  manufacture  before  the  supply 
of  clay  can  be  decided  upon.  The  qualities  which  a  clay  must 
have  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  stoneware  potter  are  essentially 
as  follows: 

First— It  must  be  very  plastic,  so  that  it  can  be  spun  and 
molded  into  any  shape  without  the  expenditure  of  too  great 
power  in  preparation  or  of  excessive  strength  in  turning.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  clays  which  in  other 
respects  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  business  perfectly. 


Second— It  must  be  refractory  enough  to  stand  up  well  and 
keep  its  shape  at  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  clays  used  for 
glazes,  and  must  have  enough  fine  free  silica  or  sand  to  take 
a  good  salt  glaze.  This  is  imperatively  important,  for  a  clay 
which  is  only  a  little  too  fusible  will  cause  the  manufacturer 
a  regular  percentage  of  unnecessary  loss  in  every  kiln,  which 
a  more  refractory  clay  will  obviate. 

Third — While  keeping  its  shape  at  a  glazing  heat  is  essen 
tial,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  clay  that  will  begin  to  vitrify  at 
or  before  this  temperature,  so  that  the  body  will  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  impervious  to  water  independently  of  its  glaze,  and 
yet  not  brittle  or  glassy  in  fracture.  Complete  vitrification 
used  to  be  required  and  obtained  as  a  “sine  qua  non”  in  good 
stoneware,  but  the  conditions  have  now  changed,  and  while 
imperviousness  to  water  is  regarded  as  desirable  in  the  body 
clay,  it  must  not  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  strength  in  the 
ware  or  safety  in  the  burning. 

Fourth— It  ought  to  show,  when  burnt  with  a  clear  and 


(Ill.  37.)  Portrait  Bust  of  Mr.  Charles  Cartridge.  In  pos¬ 
session  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Ferguson. 


oxidizing  fire,  a  light,  straw-yellow  color  if  not  vitrified,  and  a 
stone  gray  or  bluish  color  if  vitrified.  If  it  shows  too  yellow 
when  burnt  in  a  clear  fire,  it  will  show  too  brown  when  burnt 
in  a  reducing  atmosphere,  and  as  the  latter  cannot  be  always 
avoided,  and  as  brown  ware  has  very  slow  sale,  the  quality  of 
the  clay  ought  to  be  tested  with  a  view  to  finding  to  what 
extent  this  brown  color  is  likely  to  be  produced. 

Fifth— It  must  not  possess  impurities  which  will  produce 
pimples,  blisters,  blotches  or  surface  imperfections  when  burnt. 
In  general,  any  form  of  lime  or  iron  in  grains  will  do  this, 
and  the  clay  must  be  tested  by  trial  before  use. 

It  would  seem  from  these  exacting  conditions  that  clays 
suitable  for  stoneware  making  would  be  rare.  Ohio  is  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in  clays  of  this  class,  however,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  State  in  this  line  of  manufacture  is  due  to  this  fact. 
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The  following  table  illustrates  the  composition  of  the  stone¬ 
ware  clays  of  the  State: 
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No.  1.  Brumage’s  stoneware  clay,  Roseville,  O. 

No.  2.  Allen’s  stoneware  clay,  Roseville,  O. 

No.  3.  Walker’s  clay,  used  for  cooking  wares,  Roseville,  O. 

No.  4.  Zanesville  Stoneware  Co.,  clay  ground  in  tracing 
mill  for  hand  turning. 

No.  5.— Zanesville  Stoneware  Co.,  same  clay,  washed  and 
pressed  for  use  in  jollies. 

No.  6.  Bagley  &  Roberts,  Zanesville,  clay  for  cooking  wares. 

No.  7.  Uniontown  stoneware  clay. 

No.  8.  Akron  stoneware  clay.  Average  of  several  samples 
selected  from  the  ground  clay  used  in  several  plants,  and  mixed. 

No.  9.  New  Brighton,  Pa.  Stoneware  clay,  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  which  is  supposed  to  produce  the  finest  American  stone¬ 
ware. 

No.  10.  Salineville,  O.  Stoneware  clay,  deficient  in  fire 
qualities. 

The  average  of  these  ten  analyses  shows  that  the  typical 
stoneware  clay  contains— 


Clay  base .  56.65 

Sandy  matter .  37.45 

Fluxing  matter .  4.44 

Moisture  .  1.57 


100.14 

Total  silica .  65.00 


And  the  oxygen  ratio  shows: 

Oxygen  in  silica,  3;  oxygen  in  bases,  1. 
Oxygen  in  alumina,  10;  oxygen  in  flux,  1. 


The  extreme  variation  from  this  average,  both  up  and  down, 
is  interesting  to  note  in  Nos.  3  and  10,  which  are  respectively 
a  very  sandy  clay  used  for  making  cooking  pottery,  in  which 
porosity  and  strength  are  essential,  and  a  clay  much  too  alum¬ 
inous  and  too  impure  for  stoneware,  and  which  causes  a  heavy 


loss  in  cracking  and  melting 

with  the  least 

inattention 

burning.  The  clays  show: 

No.  3. 

No.  10. 

Clay  base . 

. 48.27 

66.50 

Sandy  matter . 

. 45.91 

24.11 

Fluxing  matter . 

.  4.80 

6.56 

Oxygen  in  silica . 

.  3.66 

2.15 

Oxygen  in  base . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

Oxygen  in  alumina.  . . . 

7.90 

Oxygen  in  flux . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

in 


Which  indicates  that,  though  the  proportion  of  fluxes  in  each 
is  about  the  same  compared  to  the  clay  base  present,  the  great 
sandiness  of  one  makes  it  infusible,  while  the  other  is  easily 
melted. 

The  clays  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  cooking  stoneware 
are  well  represented  by  analyses  No.  3  and  No.  6.  Such  clays 
do  not  become  vitrified  to  any  extent,  and  only  hold  their 
liquid  contents  by  virtue  of  their  glazing  inside.  But  their 
infusibility  allows  the  development  of  their  glazes  to  a  great 
perfection.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  potters  add  a  small 
quantity  of  macaceous  sandstone  to  ordinary  stoneware  clays 
when  making  this  class  of  wares. 

The  selection  of  clays  for  the  yellow  ware  potteries  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  easier  matter  than  for  stoneware,  for  the  heat 
used  in  glazing  with  the  clear  artificial  glazes  is  low,  and  the 
fusibility  of  the  clays  is  therefore  less  studied.  The  qualities 
needed  are: 

First — Plasticity  and  softness  enough  to  readily  disintegrate 
in  the  washing  apparatus. 

Second — Clear  but  uniform  light  yellow  color. 

Third — Refractoriness  enough  to  stand  a  soft  artificial  glaze. 

The  fact  that  the  burning  of  the  clay  for  body  is  done  sep¬ 
arately  from  the  glazing  allows  the  use  of  a  considerable  range 
of  temperatures— the  only  point  being  that  the  biscuit  burn 
must  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  gloss  burn,  so  that 
no  risk  is  run  of  deforming  the  ware  in  the  last  process.  The 
ware  need  not  be  vitrified,  but  should  be  burned  hard  enough 
to  develop  a  good  strength. 

The  universal  use  of  washing  and  screening  apparatus  as  a 
means  of  preparing  yellow  ware  clays  removes  the  danger  of 
much  trouble  from  lumpy  impurities.  The  most  troublesome 
impurity  is  very  minute  specks  of  iron,  which  show  black  in 
the  finished  ware. 


Two  of  the  yellow  ware  clays  of  the  State  were  analyzed, 
and  present  the  following  figures: 


1. 

2 

3. 

Silica,  combined  <bv  calculation).... 

. 28.41 

29.93 

32.33 

Alumina  . 

_ 24.12 

25.12 

26.60 

Water,  combined . 

....  7.77 

7.75 

7.59 

Clay  base . 

. 60.30 

62.80 

66.50 

Silica,  free . 

29.61 

24.11 

Titanic  acid . 

_  1.20 

Sandy  matter . 

. 33.09 

29.61 

24.11 

Iron  oxide . 

.  1.46 

1.57 

2.00 

Lime  . 

. 59 

.57 

.47 

Magnesia  . 

. 68  . 

.51 

.63 

Potash  . 

.  2.42 

1.95 

3.20 

Soda  . 

.26 

Fluxing  matter . 

.  5.15 

4.61 

6.56 

Water  . 

. 86 

2.63 

2.48 

Grand  total . 

99.64 

99.65 

No.  1.  Yellow  ware  clay  from  East  Liverpool. 

No.  2.  Yellow  ware  clay  from  East  Palestine. 

No.  3.  Stoneware  clay  from  Salineville. 

The  analysis  of  the  stoneware  clay  was  appended  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  it  was  out  of  its  place  as  a  stoneware  clay,  but 
eminently  suited  to  the  production  of  yellow  ware,  where  its 
easy  fusibility  would  cause  it  to  develop  a  proper  degree  of 
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strength  at  the  low  temperatures  usually  used  in  burning  this 
class  of  goods.  Of  the  yellow  ware  clays,  the  average  shows: 


Clay  base . 61.50 

Sandy  matter . 31.35 

Fluxing  matter .  4.88 

Moisture  .  1.80 


99.53 

With  an  oxygen  ratio  as  follows: 

2.57  :  1  and  9:1, 

Showing  that  these  clays  are  more  fusible,  both  in  silicate 
ratio  and  proportion  of  tlux,  than  the  regular  stoneware  clay. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  yellow  ware  clay 
is  more  fusible  than  the  stoneware  clays,  the  difference  is  not 
very  great,  and  in  some  establishments  both  kinds  of  pottery 
are  produced  side  by  side  from  the  same  clay. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

A  GREAT  JERSEY  CLAYWORKING  ESTABLISHMENT. 


A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  C.  Pardee  Works,  manufacturers 
of  hollow  brick,  face  brick,  etc.,  is  a  task  we  take  up 
with  much  pleasure,  for  two  reasons:  First,  this  plant 
is  near,  being  within  the  city  limits;  second,  we  admire  the 
courage  and  pluck  of  the  owner,  who  lias  spent  probably  over 
a  half  million  dollars  in  the  plant,  and  has  met  with  many 
discouragements  that  would  make  many  men  drop  out  and 
give  up  disgusted.  But  not  so  with  Mr.  Pardee.  He  has  gone 


doubt,  at  that  time,  but  now  disfigured  by  open  clay  pits  and 
mammoth  buildings  used  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods 
of  an  infinite  variety.  A  query  here  arises:  Which  is  of  the 
most  benefit  to  humanity— the  manufacture  of  soldiers  or 
building  material?  The  answer  is  “too  easy.” 

If  I  may  digress  just  a  little  more  from  the  clay  road,  I 
should  like  to  mention  one  more  fact  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  this  old  place.  During  last  summer,  while  the  writer  was 
sinking  an  artesian  well  near  the  works,  an  old  man  came 
along  one  day  and  said:  “The  late  Horace  Greeley  used  to 
visit  the  Spring  family,  and  came  down  to  almost  this  very 
spot  to  sit  under  a  tree  and  drink  from  a  spring  near  by,  he 
being  a  great  friend  of  the  family  then  in  possession  of  the 
property.”  Who  can  tell  the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
that  able  man’s  brain  during  those  troublous  times?  The 
writer  was,  by  the  way,  at  that  time  only  old  enough  to  cry 
when  he  saw  his  oldest  brother  leave  for  the  front  at  the  call 
of  Lincoln  for  troops  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Tardee  broke  ground  for  the  present  plant  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1889.  The  original  purchase  of  ground  was  175  acres,  this 
being  the  Spring  estate,  now  very  valuable,  not  only  for  its 
clays,  but  as  building  sites,  as  the  city  has  creeped  on  and  on 
until  it  now  covers  much  of  the  former  property  of  the  Springs. 
A  beginning  was  made  by  manufacturing  fancy  tiles,  using  a 
portion  of  the  old  school  building.  Addition  after  addition  was 
added,  until  it  became  quite  a  plant. 

Mr.  Tardee,  being  one  of  the  coal  barons  of  Pennsylvania, 
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C.  Pardee’s  Office  and  Tile  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


on  and  spent  money  without  stint,  and,  we  hope,  will  eventu¬ 
ally  come  out  on  top. 

The  location  of  this  plant  has  a  very  interesting  history 
outside  of  its  recent  manufacturing  record.  Diming  the  stormy 
days  of  the  late  unpleasantness  with  the  South  the  property 
was  owned  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Spring.  The  lady  of 
the  house  was  a  believer  in  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  ’tis 
said  that  after  John  Brown,  of  Harper’s  Ferry  fame,  was 
killed  his  body,  with  two  of  his  followers,  was  brought  to 
Perth  Amboy  and  buried  in  the  woods  a  short  distance  from 
the  present  mammoth  works  of  C.  Pardee.  The  fact  of  John 
Brown’s  body  being  placed  in  the  ground  here  is  disputed  by 
some,  but  the  bones  of  the  two  followers  are  still  resting  in  a 
small  iron  enclosure  at  the  place  spoken  of. 

The  photograph  accompanying  this  sketch  shows  a  massive 
brown  stone  structure,  now  used  for  offices,  and  in  part  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  fine  quality  of  glazed  tile.  This  struc¬ 
ture  was  erected  by  an  association  known  here  as  Free  Lovers. 
Afterwards,  we  believe,  the  property  was  utilized  as  a  military 
school.  The  grounds  surrounding  were  very  beautiful,  no 


of  course  met  with  many  difficulties  in  this  (to  him)  new  en¬ 
terprise,  many  changes  being  made  in  managers  and  buildings, 
kilns,  etc.  Finally,  taking  hold  in  earnest,  he  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  plant  near  the  Raritan,  of  which  the  second 
photograph  gives  but  a  slight  idea  of  dimensions.  In  this 
structure,  which  has  been  enlarged  many  times,  is  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  front  brick  of  the  various  col¬ 
ors  derived  from  the  Jersey  clays,  sewer  pipe  and  hollow  brick. 
Much  of  the  hollow  brick  and  sewer  pipe  clay  comes  from 
the  banks  surrounding  the  lower  works,  and,  indeed,  the  old 
buildings  cover  immense  deposits  of  clay,  as  two  wells  driven 
by  the  writer  last  season  showed  18  feet  of  gravel  and  103 
feet  of  clays  in  one  well,  and  same  amount  of  gravel  and  128 
feet  of  clays  in  another.  Much  of  this  can  no  doubt  be  mined 
some  time  in  the  future  by  providing  proper  means  of  drainage. 

In  the  main  works  are  erected  the  following  machinery: 
One  No.  1  Giant  machine,  one  large  pug  mill,  one  9-foot  dry 
pan  (iron  frame),  and  one  double  steam  repress,  furnished  by 
the  Frey-Sheckler  Go.,  and  one  Penfield  disintegrator.  In  the 
sewer  pipe  department  there  are  two  Turner,  Yaughn  &  Taylor 
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sewer  pipe  presses  in  operation.  The  clay  for  these  presses  is 
prepared  by  six  wet  pans,  and  passes  through  two  Turner, 
Vaughn  &  Taylor  packers.  In  the  hollow  brick  department 
there  is  a  horizontal  double-end  steam  press  of  the  Turner, 
Vaughn  &  Taylor  make.  The  clay  for  this  press  is  prepared 
by  a  compound  crasher  and  Frey-Sheckler  pug  mill.  The  ma¬ 
terial  from  these  machines  is  dried  on  the  many  floors  of  the 
mammoth  building  and  in  dryers.  The  building  brick  pass 
through  a  Sharer  dryer  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  per  day,  and 
for  drying  the  fire-proofing  they  are  just  completing  a  steam 
dryer  that  will  hold  200  cars,  or  approximately  100,000  brick 
per  day.  This  material  then  passes  through  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  fifty  kilns.  (Mr.  Lyle  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels  or 
he  will  lose  the  crown  he  now  wears  in  this  line.)  These  kilns 
are  mostly  round  down-draft-  five  Eudaly  kilns,  three  square 
up-draft,  besides  special  kilns  for  burning  enameled  tile.  These 
latter  are  sagger  kilns.  The  steam  power  consists  of  seven 
100-horse-power  boilers  and  four  smaller  boilers.  There  are 
three  Corliss  engines  of  125  horse-power  each,  one  125-horse¬ 
power  Westingliouse  engine,  and  one  75-horse-power  Westing- 
house  engine,  besides  four  hoisting  engines.  The  consumption 
of  coal  per  month  is  one  thousand  tons,  mostly  anthracite. 
Mr.  Pardee,  of  course,  has  a  “pull”  here,  as  he  mines  his  own 
coal. 

The  production  of  the  works  is  about  as  follows:  Sewer 
pipe,  80  tons,  including  flue  linings,  this  material  being  made 
on  sewer  pipe  machines;  120  tons  of  fire-proofing,  25,000  brick 
of  the  fancy  front  and  fire  brick  variety. 

A  very  heavy  steam  shovel  is  used  in  stripping  the  sewer 


C.  Pardee’s  Hollow  Brick  Sewf.k  Pipe  and  Terra  Cotta  Works, 

Pertli  Amboy,  N.  J. 

pipe  clay.  This  shovel  has  a  capacity  of  (100  cubic  yards  per 
day.  This  does  away  with  the  labor  of  many  men,  and  is 
consequently  a  labor-saving  device. 

At  present  three  hundred  men  are  employed.  When  all  de¬ 
partments  are  in  operation  it  requires  five  hundred  men  to 
handle  the  product.  Thirty  horses  are  used  in  the  works. 
Much  of  the  clay  for  fancy  brick  and  fire  brick  has  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  other  parts  of  the  estate,  but  the  hollow  brick 
and  sewer  pipe  clay  is  loaded  direct  upon  the  cars  and  dumped 
directly  in  front  of  the  clay  crushers. 

Mr.  Weir,  formerly  of  Akron,  O.,  is  the  Superintendent  of 
the  sewer  pipe  department.  Mr.  Farnuin,  formerly  with  the 
Frey-Sheckler  people,  is  the  hustler  outside,  while  Mr.  C.  A. 
Smith  is  the  General  Manager  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  works  are  directly  on  the  banks  of  the  Raritan  river, 
where  very  large  docks  have  been  built,  and  much  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  is  loaded  upon  boats  for  New  York.  The  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  a  spur  into  the  works,  and  through 
this  line  the  Lehigh  Valley,  also  the  Pennsylvania  Company’s 
lines,  are  very  easily  reached.  In  fact,  the  shipping  facilities 
could  be  no  better. 

The  main  sewer  pipe  department  and  engine  rooms  are  of 
brick  three  stories  high,  with  many  additions  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  The  plant  covers  an  immense  space, 


as  all  your  readers  who  understand  the  needs  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sewer  pipe  and  hollow  brick  will  understand.  It  takes 
acres  of  ground  for  storage  purposes.  Much  of  the  latter  has 
been  reclaimed  from  salt  meadows  by  dumping  the  stripping 
from  the  clay,  thereby  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as 
it  were. 

Mr.  Calvin  Pardee  resides  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  coal 
interests  are  at  Hazelton,  Pa.,  and  he  is  also  owner  of  a  large 
car  manufacturing  shop  up  in  Pennsylvania.  Rumor  reports 
him  worth  several  millions,  which  is  no  doubt  correct,  and 
we  hope  that  the  large  plant  he  has  spent  so  much  money 
upon  will  repay  him  tenfold  for  his  outlay. 

The  writer  is  under  obligations  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  for  much 
of  the  data  herein  contained,  and,  although  we  understand  this 
to  be  Mr.  Smith’s  first  baptism  in  the  clay  industry,  we  wish 
him  success  and  a  prosperous  business. 

We  almost  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  works  also  manu¬ 
factures  terra  cotta  building  material.  This  has  only  been 
taken  up  recently  as  an  experiment,  which  we  hope  will  be 
successful.  W.  R.  OSBORNE. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


The  Hound  Builder  Haiden,  and  Her  John’s  Boot;  a  Tell  Tale 
Story  in  Ancient  Clay — A  Form  of  Worship  in 
Use  by  All  Clayworkers. 


MANY  would  dream,  at  first  glance, 
the  origin  of  the  illustrations  accompanying 
this  article?  Ninth  century  Christian  art, 
commemorative  of  David’s  victory  over  the 
lion,  whom  you  may  notice  is  distinguished 
from  the  one  other  little  horned  animal  he 
is  swinging  by  the  tail  by  possessing 
claws.  Goliath  is  also  correctly  represented  by  his  size,  and  by 
holding  his  hand  to  where  the  stone  from  the  sling  hit  him, 
namely,  in  the  head,  on  which  he  stands,  the  artist  being  short 
of  room.  Aside  from  the  beautiful  border  details,  it  might  lie 
from  the  walls  of  Palenque  or  Peru,  and  illustrates  how  those 
who  cannot  draw  from  the  Altogether  make  a  virtue  of  not 
doing  it. 

Revenons  a  nos  Moutons.  Although  Strabo  is  authority  that 
pottery  was  one  of  the  commodities  which  the  Phoenicians 
traded  to  the  Casseterides,  yet  no  example  of  pottery  which 
can  truly  be  traced  to  Phoenician  origin  has  yet  ever  been 
found  in  the  thousands  of  barrows  opened  in  Europe.  Still, 
there  are  those  who  desire  us  to  believe  that  the  pottery  of  the 
interior  of  America — a  darker  continent  in  that  day  than  Africa 
in  ours — is  of  Phoenician  origin.  Another  point  is  that  the 
pottery  found  alike  in  the  tumuli  both  of  this  continent  and 
Europe  is  diverse,  but  in  almost  every  instance  is  composed  of 
clay  now  existing  in  the  location  near  where  the  ancient  pot¬ 
tery  is  found.  Another  point  is  that  in  almost  every  instance 
where  finger  marks  are  found  on  mns,  etc.,  they  are  those  of 
the  women  of  the  race  who  made  them,  as  it  is  with  the 
Mandan  people  in  America  at  our  day,  whereas  in  India  the 
village  potter  is  and  always  has  been  a  male,  owing  to  certain 
beliefs.  That  these  finger  and  thumb  marks  in  the  clay  are 
female,  and  not  those  of  an  effeminate  race  of  males,  we  have 
the  Chinese  authority  for  proof  on  the  subject— a  people  who 
for  centuries  have  photographed  their  criminals  by  the  impress 
of  their  finger  and  thumb  balls  in  clay,  no  two  ever  being 
alike,  any  more  than  the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the 
human  ear,  and  equally  indicative  of  race,  calling,  sex  and 
character. 

Sometimes  clay  impressions  have  been  found  to  tell  a  tale 
which  they  were  never  intended  to  carry.  One  of  these  is  of 
two  scientists  and  a  piece  of  burned  clay  between  them.  The 
one  poetically  inclined  was  in  rapture  over  the  delicate  finger 
marks  of  the  Mound  Builder  maiden,  who  doubtless  fashioned 
the  broken  flat  piece  of  ware  before  them  (millions  of)  years 
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ago!  The  other  scientist  turned  it  over,  tersely  remarking, 
“And  her  feller  wore  hob-nail  shoes,”  for  there,  surely  enough, 
was  the  mark  in  the  tell-tale  clay  of  “her  John’s  boot,”  with 
the  square-headed  nails  all  over  its  sole. 

Something,  also,  for  the  keramic  student  of  this  country  to 
remember  is  that,  like  the  vessels  of  Celtic  origin,  those  of 
America  are  not  unfrequently  called  “sun-baked.”  This  is  a 
serious  error  at  the  start,  for,  while  the  bricks  used  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  works  may  have  been  so  treated,  anyone  con¬ 
versant  with  clay  firing  at  all  will  at  once  see  that  if  only 
“sun-baked”  their  burial  in  damp  earth  for,  as  some  claim,  a 
thousand  years,  more  or  less,  and  where  they  have  remained 
ever  since  being  deposited  there,  they  would  long  since  have 
lost  all  form,  softened  and  returned  to  their  old  consistency, 
the  well-known  frequency  of  red  color  occurring  on  the  articles 
of  clay  when  found  being  better  proof  than  words  of  the  use 
of  fire  in  their  creation— an  effect  which  mere  drying  in  the 
sun  would  not  be  retained  if  obtained. 

In  Europe  the  finds  are  divided  into  three  classes,  or,  rather, 
into  purposes  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence.  While  few  scientists  are  everyday  firers  of  clay, 


continued  in  some  sort  of  a  bumbling  Saxon  way.  Unlike, 
however,  their  Roman  predecessors,  they  were  not  an  artistic 
people.  They  could  not  draw  from  the  Altogether,  or  even 
from  any  animal;  but  forms  of  jugs  or  vessels  to  contain 
“drink”  were  more  in  their  line  of  thought,  as  are  proven  by 
existing  specimens,  their  mind  being  as  coarse  and  unpoetic 
as  their  own  beer — that  of  the  Roman  bright  and  sparkling, 
as  his  wine  and  wit. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  was  averse  to  clay.  Making  floor  and 
wall  tiles  for  centuries,  while  their  bowls  and  trenchers  for 
food  were  of  wood  or  metal,  and  their  drinking  vessels  of  horn 
or  glass,  while  buried  in  the  soil  of  both  continents  were  the 
clay  urns  and  vases  of  another  people,  waiting  to  be  brought 
to  light  in  our  day,  when  they  had  all  passed  away. 

The  vases  of  the  stone  period  found  in  Europe  are  generally 
of  an  urn  shape,  with  wide,  open  mouths,  and  tapering  at  the 
feet;  the  lip  is  beveled  and  overlaps,  giving  a  marked  form. 
Later  on  the  principal  ornament  is  the  herring  bone,  the  same 
which  appears  on  the  tores,  celts,  bracelets,  etc-,  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  tattooing  or  painted  marks  on  the  body  in  use 
among  the  Gauls  and  ancient  Britons. 


NINTH  CENTURY  CHRISTIAN  ART— David’s  Victories  over  Goliath  and  the  Lion  and  Commencement  of  Psalms  1  to  102. 


they  have  nevertheless  noted  the  three  different  degrees  of 
heat  to  which  the  three  classes  have  been  subjected. 

“The  bm’ial  urns,”  the  largest,  as  a  rule,  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  least  degree  of  heat,  it  being  at  least  probable  that 
all  these  “urns”  were  fired  by  placing  the  pieces  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  surrounding  them  with  dry  grass  and  brush,  the 
burial  urns  being  doubtless  fired  where  the  body  was  cremated, 
the  bones  collected  and  put  into  the  vessel  made  to  contain 
them,  when  the  last  fire  was  extinct,  and  the  barrow  built 
over  it.  These  have  the  lightest  fire,  the  next  in  degree  being 
what  are  catalogued  as  "incense  cups,”  sometimes  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  interring  the  infant  whose  mother  died  in 
bringing  it  into  the  world,  believing,  as  they  are  accredited 
with  doing,  that  she  would  care  for  it  better  than  those  who 
were  left  behind.  At  least,  they  always  contain  bones,  and 
are  found  near  larger  burial  urns.  These  may  also  have  been 
sacrificial  vessels,  like  the  one  found  in  Virginia,  which  I  de¬ 
scribed  last  month.  They  are  always  smaller  than  the  burial 
urns  proper,  and  have  been  submitted  to  a  greater  degree 
of  heat.  The  third  and  last  class  in  degree  of  applied  heat 
are  the  so-called  “drinking  cups,”  which,  being  made  for  use, 
are  certainly  not  “sun-dried.” 

These  are  the  so-called  Celtic  remains  of  Europe,  and  you 
will  find  those  of  America  now  and  then  resembling  them  in 
a  manner  which  may  astonish  you.  When  the  Saxon  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  European  countries,  after  the  Celt  and  Roman, 
they  found  the  Anglo-Roman  potteries,  which  were  doubtless 


The  urns  found  at  Karnak  and  Plouernel  strongly  resemble 
the  Irish  urns.  While  those  on  the  Welsh  coast  have  the  same 
marked  family  resemblance,  those  at  Waldhausen,  in  the  crom 
lechs  in  Germany,  found  with  the  stone  implements,  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  decidedly  Scandinavian. 

At  this  point  do  not  forget  that  “Lief”  is  said  to  have  met 
shipwrecked  people  on  the  coast  in  his  voyages.  Beauvois, 
among  the  chronicles,  locates  Hintra  unaland  as  in  Canada, 
above  the  great  lakes.  The  story  is  also  verified  from  another 
source,  with  the  romance  of  Bjarni  Asbranson,  the  so-called 
“God’s  exile,”  who  sailed  away  from  Iceland  and  from  a 
woman  he  loved  because  her  relatives  and  husband  made  it 
desirable  he  should.  Thirty  years  later  the  crew  of  another 
vessel  wrecked  on  a  distant  coast  found  that  those  who  took 
them  prisoners  spoke  Irish,  and  that  their  leader  was  this  same 
renegade,  who  let  them  return,  that  they  might  convey  some 
token  by  which  he  would  be  remembered  to  the  woman  of 
his  life-dream. 

Die  hochste  macht  die  je  ein  Wort  besessen 

Bei  Gott,  die  sehliesst  das  Wort  “vergessen”  ein. 

Demi  hochstes  gluck  ists,  mein  ieli,  “zu  vergessen,” 

Und  hochstes  Elend  doch . “vergessen  sein.” 

Coming  down  to  late  history,  Dr.  C.  A.  Z.  Zestermann,  of 
Leipzig,  presented  a  paper  to  the  American  Ethnological  So¬ 
ciety  in  1851,  claiming  the  colonization  of  America  in  prehis¬ 
toric  times  from  Europe,  the  aim  being  to  prove  by  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  remains  the  connection  of  the  people  who  built  the 
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mounds  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Ohio  valley  fox*  defense  with  the 
early  peoples  of  northwestern  Europe— a  Caucasian  race,  which 
he  would  identify  with  the  settlers  of  “Irland  it  Mikla,”  and 
with  the  coming  of  the  white-bearded  men  spoken  of  in  Mex¬ 
ican  traditions,  who  established  a  civilization  which  an  inun¬ 
dating  population  from  Asia  subsequently  buried  out  of  sight— 
a  European  emigration  which  he  places  at  at  least  1200  B.  C., 
monumental  resemblances  and  clay  forms  indicating  similar 
conditions  of  life. 

The  Western  mounds  have  been  made  to  yield  almost  every¬ 
thing,  even  Hebrew  inscriptions!  (Congres  des  Amer.,  Nancy, 
II,  192.)  The  African  and  even  l’Egyptienne  origins  have  their 
believers,  though  whether  the  Egyptian  malcontents  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Moses  over  the  Bed  Sea  led  or  followed  the  ten  lost 
tribes  who  quit  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  the  ethnologists  have 


not  decided  yet. 

“Varnhagens’  l’Origine  tourainienne  des  Americains,  Tupis, 
Caribs,  et  des  Anciens  Egyptiens,  indiquee  principalement  par 
la  philologie  comparee:  traces  d’une  ancieune  migration  en 
Amerique;  Invasion  du  Brezil  par  les  Tupis,”  is  a  good  loug 
title  for  a  book  published  in  Vienna  iu  1870.  It  will  give  you 
much  knowledge  on  the  keramic  comparisons,  but  its  matter, 
like  the  title,  is  too  long  to  translate. 

The  best  collection  of  clay  objects  for  this  study  is  that  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes 
being  at  one  time  its  most  courteous  attache,  ever  willing  to 
assist  earnest  students  and  writers  by  letter,  or  at  tlieir  per¬ 
sonal  visits.  Daily  the  opportunity  of  any  linguistic  study  or 
information  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  population  is  grow¬ 
ing  less  and  less,  owing  to  the  massing  of  Indians  of  various 
stocks  on  one  reservation;  but  the  opportunity  of  studying  those 
who  preceded  them  on  this  continent,  from  the  keramic  stand¬ 
point,  has  not  varied  to  any  extent,  comparatively. 

The  various  dates  of  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  different 
tribes  begius  with  the  Eastern  Algonquin,  about  1600,  the 
Blackfeet,  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  two  centuries  latex1  only  a 
short  period,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the  keramic  period 
covered  by  the  remains  in  our  possession.  The  Indian  tribes 
have  left  us,  among  the  myths  of  their  past,  more  than  one 
clew.  To  me,  above  all  in  beauty  is  the  one  which  Hennepin 
records  of  a  belief  among  some  savages  living  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  St.  Lawrence:  how  a  woman  came  fluttering  down 
from  heaven  and  found  no  place  whereon  to  rest  the  sole  of 
her  feet;  how  the  fishes,  moved  with  compassion  for  her,  im¬ 
mediately  held  a  circle  to  deliberate  which  of  them  should 
receive  her.  The  tortoise  rose  iu  the  center  of  the  circle,  while 
they  were  all  spouting,  and  the  woman  came  to  rest  on  its 
back  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  making  the  first  home  on 


earth.  How,  later,  the  drifting  filth  and  dirt  of  the  sea,  gath¬ 
ering  together  about  the  tortoise,  there  was  formed,  little  by 
little,  that  vast  tract  of  land  we  now  call  America,  beginning 
with  an  Eden  of  its  own,  the  floating  population  from  the  sea 
coming  later.  A  religious  myth,  Oriental  enough,  and  possess¬ 
ing  priority  to  Plymouth  Rock  by  soiue  few  centuries!  Certain 
knowledge  of  jugglers’  art  has  certainly  come  down  to  the 
American  Indian  similar  to  that  practiced  by  the  East  Indian 
native  to-day  iu  the  hills,  remarkable  among  them  that  of  the 
Wabeno,  or  “dealer  in  fire,”— the  “fire-handler”  of  the  European 
rustic  fair.  By  the  use  of  certain  plants  the  modern  Indian 
juggler  is  alleged  to  be  able  to  handle  fire  and  hot  water  with 


impunity.  Neither  does  he  belong  to  the  organized  regular 
Indian  priesthood  or  Mide,  his  exhibitions,  which  are  always 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  element  of  fire,  always  ter¬ 
minating  at  dawn. 

You  will  find,  among  the  old  records  of  the  first  European 
priests  who  visited  these  “mounds,”  pictures  of  Indians  offering 
prayers  on  top  of  them  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
also  to  light,  color,  air  and  sun.  Red,  the  favorite  color  of  the 
Indian,  was  the  emblem  of  power  and  triumph  among  Oriental 
nations.  The  unspotted  crimson  llantu  of  the  Incas  was  sacred 
for  the  monarch,  and  only  worn  by  him.  The  four  cardinal 
points  and  their  symbols  were  as  follows: 


East.— Red;  sixccess,  triumph. 

North.— Blue;  defeat,  trouble. 

West.— Black;  death. 

South.— White;  peace,  happiness. 

Above. — Brown;  propitious. 

Below.— Yellow;  same  as  blue. 

Oriental  enough,  without  argument?  How  luany  firers  of 
clay  dream  that  when  rubbing  their  hands  together  over  the 
fire  by  kiln  or  crucible  (or  even  warming  them),  that  they  are 
performing  as  old  and  as  much  an  act  of  woi’ship  as  placing 
their  hands  together  when  on  tlieir  knees  in  prayer?  For  it  is 
an  old  custom  of  his  fathers,  and  is  also  performed  by  the 
Indian  hunter  to-day,  Avhen  standing  over  his  camp  fire,  before 
staifling  out  in  the  morning,  when  he  prays,  also  standing  up, 
to  “The  Ancient  Red:”  “Oh,  Kanati,  support  me  continually, 
that  I  may  never  become  blue.  Listen!” 

RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


Written  for  the  CLAY -WORKER. 

TERRA  COTTA  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 


Number  Six. 


HERE  WILL  always  be  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  what  kind 
of  machinery  is  best  suited  to  pre¬ 
paring  clays  and  mixtures  of  clays 
and  rendering  them  available  for 
the  use  of  the  terra  cotta  maker. 
It  ought  not  to  be  expected  by  any 
pi'actical  claywoi’ker  that  any  one 
machine  should  prove  itself  of  universal 
pfaHEj  capacity  and  fitted  to  manipulate  every 
description  of  clay.  There  are  various  and  sutti- 
Si  cient  i-easons  for  this  difference  of  opinion. 
First,  clays  differ  very  much  in  particular  qualities; 
some  are  clean,  others  are  stony;  some  are  tenacious 
and  strong,  others  are  loamy  and  friable;  some  are  from 
deep  alluvial  deposits  and  are  plastic  when  dug,  while 
others  are  from  rocky  formations,  and  require  to  be 
blasted  when  mined,  because  they  are  in  a  condition  resem¬ 
bling  soft  stone.  Second,  the  demands  of  the  product  are  as 
varied  as  are  the  qualities  of  clays.  Clay  that  has  stones  in  it 
may  be  xxsed  by  the  maker  of  coiumon  bricks,  if  the  stones 
are  not  of  a  limestone  formation,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
changed  into  lime  in  the  process  of  burning,  and  when  the  air 
or  water  got  access  to  them  they  would  burst  and  spoil  the 
brick.  Or,  if  rollers  or  crushers  are  used,  they  may  be  so  re¬ 
duced  that  they  become  less  objectionable. 

The  maker  of  facing  or  molded  brick  must  get  rid  of  all 
stones  from  his  clay,  should  any  exist;  thei-efore,  he  has  to  look 
for  a  better  and  cleaner  clay.  He  can  expel  them  by  the  ixse 
of  a  separator,  or,  if  they  are  of  a  quartz  nature,  lie  may  xxse 
a  pulverizer  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  in  which  case  they 
may  do  more  good  than  harm. 

But  the  terra  cotta  maker  cannot  afford  to  risk  his  product 
by  any  faults  in  his  crixde  clays.  He  must  have,  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  stock,  a  clean,  tough  clay,  tree  from  stone  and 
loam,  so  that  he  may  add  to  it  his  own  proportion  of  grit  or 
sand,  etc.;  for  this  reason  he  seeks  for  and  obtains  the  clays 
specially  and  best  suited  to  his  purpose. 

This  may  seem  to  be  an  expensive  method,  but  experience 
will  prove  that  it  is  the  truest  economy.  It  always  pays  to  be¬ 
gin  right.  He  must  have  clays  of  diffei’ent  coloi’s;  some  he 
must  have  brought  to  him  in  any  case;  therefore,  he  can  afford 
to  purchase  and  fi'eight  a  selection  of  clays  which  will  give 
him  the  best  i-esults  after  he  has  expended  his  labor  upon  them. 
This  the  brickmaker  cannot  affoi-d  to  do,  for  self-evident  rea¬ 
sons.  It  requires  about  four  tons  of  clay  to  make  one  thousand 
bricks;  these,  when  burned,  will  weigh  about  two  and  one-half 
tons.  These,  if  common  bricks,  will  sell  for  from  five  to  eleven 
dollars,  according  to  the  market  and  the  quality.  If  the  bricks 
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are  facing  or  molded  bricks,  they  will  sell  from  fifteen  to 
eighty  dollars  per  thousand,  according  to  the  quality,  color  and 
design.  Thus,  brick  clay,  when  manufactured  into  common 
brick,  will  produce  only  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  while  even  the  better  grades  of 
facing  brick  will  produce  only  from  five  to  sixteen  dollars  per 
ton,  and  even  the  molded  bricks  will  sell  only  for  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  But  clay,  when  manufactured  into 
terra  cotta,  increases  in  value  far  more  rapidly  in  proportion 
to  its  weight.  Four  tons  of  clay  will  produce  three  tons  of 
terra  cotta,  and  the  value  of  ten\a  cotta  ranges  from  fifty 
dollars  for  the  commoner  shapes  up  to  two  hundred  for  the 
higher  grades  of  architectural  work,  and  the  average  value  is 
about  ninety  dollars,  or  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the 
best  grades  of  molded  bricks.  This  difference  of  value  in  the 
product  permits  the  above  described  selection  of  clays  on  the 
part  of  the  terra  cotta  maker,  and  it  at  the  same  time  makes 
his  selection  of  machinery  very  simple,  and  reduces  the  cost 
or  expense  of  plant  and  motive  power. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  discuss  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  terra  cotta,  or  state  the  methods  and  machinery  best 
suited  for  the  purpose,  as  almost  every  maker  has  his  own 
ideas  in  this  respect;  but  regarding  the  burning  process  I  have 
observed  that  one  of  the  hardest  colors  to  obtain  uniformity  in 
the  tint  is  the  elegant  buff,  and  to  secure  this  rich,  pleasing 
color  in  terra  cotta  requires  long  burning  and  a  highly  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  firing,  as  well  as  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  clay  and  its  behavior  in  the  kiln.  Coal  should  not  be 
used  in  firing  light-colored  terra  cotta,  as,  although  the  usual 
products  of  combustion  are  separate  from  the  ware,  sulphurous 
fuel  darkens  and  tarnishes  the  surface.  Wood  should  be  used 
in  burning  light-colored  terra  cotta,  but  for  red  or  darker- 
colored  ware  no  objection  should  be  urged  against  the  use 
of  coal. 

The  principle  of  applying  the  heat  in  terra  cotta  kilns  by 
the  overdraft  system  is  generally  considered  the  best.  As  is 
generally  well  known,  the  heat  in  these  kilus  is  carried  to  the 
top  through  flues  in  the  walls,  and  the  kiln  being  covered,  and 
the  draft  toward  the  bottom,  the  heat  descends  through  the 
ware.  In  this  class  of  kilns  the  stock  is  not  so  liable  to  crack, 
break,  warp  and  twist  as  in  the  annular  constructed  kilns.  But 
the  principal  gain  in  the  circular  overdraft  kilns  is  the  impar¬ 
tial  and  equitable  distribution  of  heat,  thereby  securing  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  color  of  the  terra  cotta,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  saving  mentioned,  makes  such  kilns  very  de¬ 
sirable.  The  usual  time  required  for  burning  terra  cotta  is 
from  five  to  seven  days,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  ware  when  it  is  set  into  the  kiln,  as  well  as  upon  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  required. 

And  now,  having  briefly  reviewed  the  history,  present  po¬ 
sition  and  brilliant  future  of  terra  cotta,  I  will  bring  my  talk 
as  regards  terra  cotta  proper  to  a  close  in  this  paper,  and  con¬ 
fine  myself  in  the  next  number  to  a  brief  talk  on  ornamental 
tiles. 

When  a  person  builds  a  dwelling  for  his  own  use,  he  makes 
an  exact  picture  of  his  tastes,  and  exhibits  the  degree  of  his 
refinement  and  cultivation,  whether  the  structure  be  costly  or 
not,  the  same  as  he  does  in  his  dress  and  personal  appearance; 
for  plain  people  build,  dress  and  live  plainly,  and  as  we  have 
had  a  majority  of  these  people  in  times  gone  by,  we  now  pos¬ 
sess  their  pictures  in  the  plain,  unassuming  buildings  which 
survive  them.  But  that  period  is  now  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  attractive  designs  in  architectural  constructions  are  to  be 
seen  on  all  sides,  in  suburbs  and  country  as  well  as  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  now  we  are  in  many  instances  combining  ele¬ 
gance  of  appearance  with  solidity  of  construction. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  make  a  house  expensive  in 
order  to  make  it  attractive,  for  some  of  the  most  costly  struc¬ 
tures  are  the  least  so.  Pleasing  ornamentations  in  burned  clay 
can  now  be  purchased  so  cheaply  that  a  person  who  builds  of 
brick  without  them  generally  does  so  from  lack  of  all  desire 
for  these  embellishments  of  the  exterior  of  his  house. 

R.  N.  BUELL. 


Niche  In  entrance  to  Harrison  Building,  15th  and  Market  Streets, 
Philadelphia.  Cope  and  Stewardson,  Architects.  Exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co. 
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S  THE  PARTICULAR  KILN  to  which  Ebenezer 
led  us  was  on  the  continuous  plan,  in  the  sense 
that  each  one  had  been  built  to  continue  in  place 
with  the  last  machine  on  the  line  shaft,  we  were 
conducted  through  quite  a  portion  of  Ebenezer’s 
park  before  reaching  the  kiln.  Perhaps  no  one 
will  ever  take  the  trouble  to  follow  Ebenezer 
and  ourselves  in  our  trip  through  the  Clay- 
Worker,  but  should  there  be  a  reader,  we 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  it  has  ever  been 
his  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  near  Colorado  Springs,  in  Colorado?  If  so,  he  can  pass 
by  the  picture  of  Ebenezer’s  park  as  of  a  thing  he  has  seen  be¬ 
fore;  for  if,  barring  the  absence  of  the  mountains,  he  should 
ever  get  lost  in  Eben’s  park— a  thing  very  easy  to  do — and  not 

know  whether  in  Colorado  or  Rhode  Island,  he  would  have  a 

/ 

hard  time  in  convincing  himself  whether  the  gods  or  Ebenezer 
had  made  the  place  he  was  in.  True  it  is  that  while  the  gods 
in  the  garden  we  speak  of  have  raised  their  fantastic  forms 
many  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  those  erected  by  Ebenezer, 
still  Eben’s  park  has  the  advantage  of  a  million  or  two  more 
in  numbers. 

We  told  Eben  that  day,  when  we  were  walking  down 
through  his  park,  that  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  own 
such  a  remarkable  collection  of  curios,  we  should  either  pro¬ 
mote  a  company  to  fence  it  in  and  exhibit  it  as  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  or  start  a  store  in  New  York  for  the 
wholesaling  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses;  but  somehow  he 
did  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  our  proposition.  Ebenezer  is 
just  like  lots  of  other  men  in  every  line  of  business:  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  making  money  as  it  is  of  trying  to  make 
it  and  in  their  own  way.  If  we  started  out  to  make  brick  and 
found  that  the  “four  hundred”  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
wanted  them  for  parlor  ornaments,  and  would  pay  a  million 
dollars  per  thousand  for  them,  instead  of  four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  why,  we  should  start  a  few  carloads  as  soon  as 
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possible  and  let  the  contractors  lay  their  masons  off  for  a  day 
or  two;  but  that’s  just  the  way  it  goes:  the  other  fellow 
“isn’t  built  that  way.”  He  sets  his  kiln  expecting  to  burn 
lammies,  and  lammies  he  is  going  to  have  anyhow,  even  if  he 
has  to  rush  his  fires  night  and  day  to  get  them. 

“Talking  about  lammies,  Ebenezer,”  said  we,  “did  you  ever 


hear  the  who  and  why  of  their  naming?  Well,  being  you  have 
not,  here  is  the  story:  Some  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago 
there  was  a  man  whose  business  was  of  a  twofold  nature,  one 
of  which  was  the  foaling  of  lambs — that  is,  his  sheep  were 
supposed  to  foal  them — the  other  the  foaling  of  brick — and  these 
he  was  supposed  to  foal  himself.  In  these  modern  days  the 
brickyard  and  sheep  pastime  are  generally  separated  by  broken 
piles  of  machinery,  etc.,  but  in  the  first-century  plant  it  was 


different,  and  the  little  lambkins  and  lammies  had  a  chance  to 
lie  down  together.  On  a  certain  day  the  brickmaker  whom  we 
have  under  consideration  was  in  one  of  his  kilns  and  intently 
examining  a  monstrosity,  to  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  brick.  The 
making  of  brick  in  those,  as  in  these  latter  days,  had  been 
known  to  produce  swelled  heads,  but  swelled  bellies— no,  never! 
That  phenomenal  brick  was  of  such  au  attractive  nature  that 
even  the  old  ram  feeding  near  seems  to  have  been  drawn  away 
for  the  time  being  from  the  rear  of  his  family  to  the  rear  of 
our  brickmaker,  and  as  the  latter  went  to  earth,  to  rise  no 
more  forever,  he  shouted:  ‘Lammie  B!  Lammie  B!’  Some 
people,”  said  we,  “Ebenezer,  contend  that  the  old  brickmaker, 
in  his  exultation,  was  crying  out  ‘Lammie  Brick!  Lammie 
Brick!’  while  others  claim  he  was  only  saying  ‘lem-me-be! 
lem-me-be!’  but - ” 

“Gol  darn  it!”  broke  in  Eben,  “le’s  talk  a  little  business, 
and  what’s  of  more  consequence  about  a  lammie  brick  than 
her  name,  jist  tell  us  how  to  git  shet  of  them  before  and  after 
they’re  bora.” 

“Easy  to  do  that,”  replied  we,  “Eben,  as  ‘rolling  off  a  log.’ 
To  get  shut  of  the  possibility  of  making  them,  don’t  mix  fuel 
with  your  clay,  and  a  more  certain  preventive  +han  that  is  to 
fire  slow.  Follow  these  rules,  and  we  will  guarantee  perfect 
freedom  from  lammie  brick.  To  get  rid  of  them  after  they 
are  made  is  just  as  easy,  but  it  costs  a  little  more.  All  you 
have  to  do,  Ebenezer,  is  to  give  them  a  free  ride  to  the  brick¬ 
yard  cemetery.” 

“Naw!”  said  Ebenezer.  “Know  a  better  place  than  that 
for  ’em.  I’ll  sell  ’em  to  ther  Democratic  party  to  pave  the 
way  for  ther  next  Republican  Congress,  for  if  something  ain’t 
done  to  bother  them  they’ll  never  know  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  opposition  party.  As  politics  and  brickmaking,  howsom- 
ever,  don’t  ginerally  set  well  together  on  ther  stomachs,  either 
at  a  powwow  or  a  brickyard,  le’s  git  shet  of  ther  subject  and 
tell  us  what  you  think  of  this  ’ere  kiln  of  brick.” 

“Ebenezer,”  said  we,  after  running  our  eye  first  along  the 
exi'osed  part  of  the  arches,  then  over  that  part  of  the  kiln 
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where  the  front  brick  grow,  and  finally  where  one  expects  to 
see  only  pale  brick,  “take  us  home,  quick,  to  the  bosom  of  our 
family,  for  we  have  got  the  jimjams.  When  a  man  has  the 
jimjams  there’s  no  middle  place,  and  if  he  is  a  brickmaker 
he  either  sees  himself  in  a  brickmaker’s  heaven  or  a  brick- 
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maker’s— sheol.  Now,  as  perfect  brick  are  only  found  in  the 
brickmaker’s  heaven,  and  this  yard  can  hardly  be  that  good 
place,  we  are  sure  the  jimjams  have  got  us,  and  got  us  bad.” 

Looks  like  it,  says  Ebenezer,  “looks  like  it!  Hev  ye  ever 
had  ’em  afore?” 

“No,  Eben,”  said  we,  “it’s  the  first  time,  sure!” 

“That’s  what  er  thought,”  says  Ebenezer,  “only  yer  jist  a 
little  off,  as  it’s  a  case  of  seein’  real  brick  for  the  first  time, 
instead  of  seein’  imaginary  snakes.” 

“Maybe  you’re  right,  Eben,”  said  we,  “but  just  work  our 
water  bottle  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  tell  us  how  to  go 
home  and  burn  as  successful  as  you  do.  This  kiln  of  brick  is 
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like  one  of  those  which  some  continuous-kiln  man  told  us  about 
at  Cleveland  last  winter,  and  that  all  we  had  to  do  to  get 
those  equally  as  good  was  to  give  him  our  blank  check  on  our 
bank  in  exchange  for  his  blank  permit  on  the  Patent  Office.” 


Well,”  said  Ebenezer,  “burnin’  brick  is  tfier  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  if  yer  know  how  and  jist  foller  yer  knowledge. 
This  ’ere  kiln  of  brick  was  sot  fire  on  Monday  mornin’  and 
put  out  on  Saturday  night  of  the  same  week.  We  jist  started 
her  off  slow  and  easy  like  until  ther  watersmoke  was  all  gone 
out;  then  let  her  hev  it  steady  crawlin’,  red  ter  orange,  an’ 
orange  ter  white-colored  fire,  till  ther  top  courses,  which  have 
no  weight  ter  bear,  is  hotter  than  the  bottom  ones,  which  hev 
all  ther  weight,  and  ther  top  six  courses  hev  more  settle  than 
the  bottom  six.  Neow,  shet  her  up  and  cover  ther  fire  doors 
over  with  mud,  and  let  her  be  nigh  as  long  coolin’  off  as  she 

were  burnin’,  and  yer’ll  hit  her  jist  like  this  ’ere  kiln  every 
time.”  J 

“Eben,”  said  we,  “it  looks  as  if,  from  a  child,  you  had  been 
taught  the  way  in  which  you  should  go  when  it  comes  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  burning  brick,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  walk¬ 
ing  therein.  In  the  lives  of  the  general  run  of  humanity  there 
is  an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning,  and  you’re  not  sure  how  they 
will  turn  out  until  after  the  post  mortem  examination  has 
taken  place.  The  only  difference  in  a  kiln  of  brick  and  men 
is  that  there  are  two  ends  to  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  the  safest 
to  look  into  both  ends  of  a  kiln  of  brick,  and  even  the  middle 
before  you  gamble  on  how  the  last  cartload  will  pan  out;  and 
so  let  us  just  look  into  the  other  end  of  this  one.” 


Ebcnc2<?rs  ClcuK  vjffts  . 

\V  ith  the  finishing  of  these  remarks  we  led  the  way  into 
the  other  end  of  the  kiln,  and  when  we  turned  into  it - 

Well,  fellow-brick  makers,  you  have  been  there  yourself,  and 
Ebenezer  does  not  need  to  make  any  explanation  whatever. 
We  believe  in  having  charity  for  all  men,  and,  besides,  “the 
fellow-feeling  Avhich  makes  us  wondrous  kind”  generally  comes 
from  having  slid  down  the  same  hemlock  board  some  day 
ourselves.  With  the  best  of  intentions,  therefore,  we  turned  to 
Ebenezer,  but  Ebenezer  wasn’t  there.  Like  the  man  in  the 
Good  Book,  he  had  either  “bought  an  ox  and  gone  to  prove 
him,  or  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  could  not  come,”  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  we  were  left  alone  to  take  a  picture  of  that 
end  of  the  kiln  for  the  Clay-Worker,  and,  after  obtaining  it, 
we  started  to  find  the  office  and  Ebenezer.  On  reaching  the 
office  he  did  not  appear,  although  he  may  have  been  around; 
but  his  clerk  promptly  showed  up,  and  so  did  we.  Not  having 
any  formal  introduction  to  Eben’s  clerk,  we  were  willing  to 
omit  an  acquaintance  for  the  time  being,  but  he  felt  different 
about  it,  and — - - 

Oh,  well,  it’s  all  right.  If  he  has  more  and  better  use  for 
any  part  of  our  clothes  or  person  than  we  have  ourselves,  why. 
lot  him  keep  them  to  remember  us  by. 

(In  continuation.  Ebenezer  and  we  organize  a  trust.) 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Will  be  Held 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  3=6,  1895. 


To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. : 

Agreeable  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  members  present  at 
the  last  meeting,  in  Cleveland,  we  have  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  holding  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  As  the  Exposition  closes  Dec.  31, 
it  has  been  deemed  best  to  hold  the  Convention  the  first  week 
in  that  month,  in  order  that  those  who  desire  to  do  so  can  re¬ 
main  in  Atlanta  a  week  after  the  Convention  and  still  have 
ample  time  to  reach  home  before  the  holidays.  The  Convention 
will  therefore  convene  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  and  continue  through 
the  week,  one  session  being  held  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day, 
thus  giving  the  members  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each 
day  for  the  Exposition  and  other  pleasures. 

— Headquarters— 

During  the  week  of  the  Convention  will  be  at  the  Kimball 
House,  Atlanta’s  largest  and  best  hotel,  which  is  diagonally 
across  from  the  Union  Depot,  into  which  all  trains  run,  and 
from  which  trains  leave  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  hotel  rates  to  members  and  those  accompanying 
them  will  be  $3  a  day  and  up.  All  who  will  be  accompanied 
by  ladies  are  requested  to  advise  the  Secretary  at  once,  in 
order  that  suitable  accommodations  may  be  reserved.  The  Ex¬ 
position  crowds  will  be  great,  as  the  attraction  is  second  in  im¬ 
portance  only  to  the  World’s  Fair.  The  Kimball  House  is  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  South,  and  the  manager  assures  us  that  it 
will  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  our  entire  membership. 

— Railroad  Rates. — 

Very  low  railroad  rates  will  prevail  over  all  lines,  particu¬ 
larly  those  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  Members  in  the  Eastern, 
Central  and  Western  States  who  have  mileage  over  lines  in 
their  own  territory  will  probably  find  it  best  to  use  same  to 
main  points,  such  as  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
from  which  special  Exposition  tickets,  good  for  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty  days,  according  to  rate  paid,  can  be  purchased  at  about 
one  cent  a  mile.  No  certificates  need  be  taken  this  year. 

— Convention  and  Exhibition  Halls.— 

The  sessions  will  all  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  a 
large  and  comfortable  audience  room,  which  is  but  a  block  and 
a  half  from  the  Kimball  House,  the  building  being  in  plain 
view  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  hotel.  Directly  beneath 
the  Convention  hall  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  which  will  be 
used  for  exhibition  purposes.  Those  desiring  to  show  specimen 
brick,  light  brickyard  appliances  or  models  of  machinery  will 
be  given  space  free  of  charge.  Those  desiring  space  are  re¬ 
quested  to  advise  the  Secretary  as  to  character  of  exhibit  and 
amount  of  floor  space  desired. 

—The  Programme,— 

Which  is  now  being  prepared,  will  include  the  usual  number  of 
valuable  papers  and  addresses  upon  practical  subjects,  covering 
evei'y  branch  of  the  business. 

All  sessions  of  the  Association  are  open  to  the  public,  and 


every  brickmaker  in  the  land  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present 
Those  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  will 
gladly  furnish  blank  application,  etc. 

F.  H.  EGGERS,  President. 

THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.* — Ninth  Paper. 

BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


FORMING  THE  BRICK. 

[ETHOD  of  preparing  clays,  as  described  in 
the  last  article,  applies  more  particularly  to 
their  preparation  for  the  stiff  mud  process  of 
forming  the  brick.  The  stiff  mud  process  is 
the  most  common  process  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paving  brick.  Other  processes  have  been  and  still 
are  used  to  a  limited  extent,  but  this  process  is  so  generally 
and  widely  used  as  to  be  beyond  question  the  most  important. 
It  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  first  and  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 

— The  Stiff  Mud  Process.— 

There  are  two  primary  types  of  stiff  mud  brick  machines. 
These  are  the  auger  and  plunger  types  of  machines.  Of  these, 
the  auger  machines  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  are  at 
present  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  conditions  generally  en¬ 
countered  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

— The  Auger  Brick  Machine. — 

The  auger  machine  consists  of  a  closed  tube  of  cylindrical 
or  conical  shape,  or  more  often  a  combination  of  the  two,  in 
which,  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  tube,  revolves  a  shaft,  to 
which  is  attached  the  auger  and  auger  knives.  The  auger 
knives  are  arranged  spirally  around  the  shaft,  Avith  the  face  of 
the  knives  in  an  oblique  position  relative  to  the  axis  of  the 
shaft.  This  arrangement  of  the  knives  causes  them  to  both 
cut  and  pug  the  clay,  and  forces  it  forward  into  the  auger.  The 
function  of  the  auger  is  to  compress  and  shape  the  clay  and 
force  it  through  the  die.  The  auger  is  usually  conical  in  shape 
and  works  in  the  conical  portion  of  the  inclosing  cylinder.  The 
clay  is  forced  from  the  large  to  the  smaller  part  of  the  cone, 
and  is  thus  compressed  and  finally  forced  through  the  die  in 
a  continuous  bar  or  stream  of  clay.  If  this  work  is  properly 
done  the  clay  is  compressed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  can  be 
in  its  semi-plastic  condition. 

The  detailed  arrangement  and  shape  of  the  inclosing  case, 
the  auger  knives  and  the  auger,  varies  with  the  design  of  each 
manufacturer  of  this  type  of  machinery.  Each  design  may  pos¬ 
sess  features  of  greate.*  or  less  value,  and  may  answer  more 
or  less  perfectly  to  the  requirements  of  certain  conditions  and 
certain  classes  of  the  material  to  be  treated.  The  action  of  all 
machines  of  this  type  is  continuous  so  long  as  a  continuous 
supply  of  clay  is  furnished. 

— The  Plunger  Brick  Machine. — 

In  the  plunger  machine  the  clay  is  forced  into  a  closed  box 
or  pressing  chamber,  in  which  a  piston  or  plunger  recipro¬ 
cates.  This  plunger  furnishes  the  necessary  pressure  to  force 
the  clay  through  the  die.  The  action  of  this  type  of  machines 
Is,  from  the  nature  of  the  principles  involved,  of  necessity  in¬ 
termittent. 

Besides  the  primary  types  of  stiff  mud  brick  machines 
above  mentioned,  there  are  now  on  the  market  other  stiff  mud 
machines  which  are  of  a  combination  type,  embracing  in  some 
degree  the  features  of  both  the  above  described  types.  The 
use  of  these  machines,  however,  has  not  become  general  enough 

•Copyrighted,  1894,  by  Daniel  W.  Mead. 
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to  make  them  as  yet  an  important  factor  in  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  various 
other  processes  by  which  brick  are  manufactured.  Although 
such  processes  have  all  been  tried  and  are  to  limited  extents 
now  in  use,  they  have  given  no  great  promise  of  superseding 
the  more  generally  used  stiff  mud  process,  although  each  may 
find  a  limited  application  under  certain  favorable  conditions. 

The  other  processes  referred  to,  which  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  and  can  sometimes  be  advantageously 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  are: 

First— By  hand  molding. 

Second— By  the  soft  mud  process. 

Third— By  dry  press  process. 

As  the  applications  of  these  processes  are  so  limited  in  pav¬ 
ing  brick  manufacture,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  more 
than  mention  them  in  connection  with  the  general  discussion. 

—Methods  and  Results  of  the  Stiff  Mud  Process.— 

The  variety  of  details  in  either  of  the  types  of  stiff .  mud 
machines  is  very  great.  Sometimes  the  clay  issues  in  a  single 
stream,  with  a  cross  section  about  4 y2  inches  by  9  inches  in 
dimensions,  and  is  cut  off  about  2 y2  inches  in  thickness,  pro¬ 
ducing  what  are  known  as  side-cut  brick.  In  other  cases  the 
clay  issues  with  a  cross  section  about  2 y2  inches  by  4 y2  inches 
in  dimension,  and  are  cut  off  about  9  inches  in  length,  produc¬ 
ing  what  are  known  as  end-cut  bl’ick.  With  the  end-cut  brick 
the  clay  may  issue  from  the  machine  in  one,  two,  three  or 
even  more  streams.  As  the  stream  or  streams  of  clay  issue 
from  the  machine  they  may  be  cut  off  by  hand  or  automat¬ 
ically  by  machinery  into  proper  lengths  for  making  brick  of 
the  required  dimension.  From  the  cut-off  table  the  green  brick 
passes  to  the  off-bearing  belt,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  the 
represses  or  dryers. 

The  details  of  manufacture  by  the  stiff  mud  process,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  nature  of  the  clay,  often  give  rise  to  structural 
defects  in  the  finished  brick.  Semi-plastic  clay  is  a  semi-fluid 
mass,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws  which  control  such  masses. 
When  the  clay  is  pressed  through  the  die,  the  portion  of  the 
clay  stream  in  contact  with  the  metal  is  retarded,  and  the 
center  of  the  bar  moves  ahead  faster  than  the  outside,  often 
slipping  on  itself  and  producing  planes  of  separations,  or  lam¬ 
inations.  The  extent  of  these  laminations  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  whether  it  more  easily  separates  and 
slides  on  itself  or  slips  over  the  metal  sides  of  the  die. 

An  additional  cause  of  lamination  in  some  classes  of  clays 
is  caused  by  their  failure  to  unite  in  a  solid,  homogeneous  body 
when  once  a  smooth  surface  is  created  by  their  sliding  contact 
with  the  smooth  metal  surfaces  of  the  brick  machine.  Thus 
the  surfaces  of  the  clay  stream  in  contact  with  the  polished 
surface  of  the  auger  will  sometimes  fail  to  unite  with  each 
other,  even  under  the  considerable  pressure  caused  by  passing- 
through  the  die,  with  the  solidity  existing  between  other  parts 
of  the  clay  stream.  These  surfaces  are,  from  this  reason, 
either  the  direct  cause  of  laminations,  or  cause  lines  of  weak¬ 
ness  from  which  laminations  are  produced  by  the  slipping  due 
to  the  surface  friction  before  mentioned. 

In  both  the  auger  and  plunger  types  of  machines  are  pro¬ 
duced  the  class  of  laminations  caused  by  the  surface  friction 
of  the  dies.  Besides  these,  in  the  auger  machine  are  also  some¬ 
times  produced  the  class  of  laminations  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  smooth  clay  surfaces  to  unite. 

Another  class  of  defects  is  also  often  produced  in  the  clay 
stream  from  the  plunger  machine.  These  defects  are  the  voids 
caused  by  the  air  which  sometimes  passes  with  the  loose  clay 
into  the  pressure  chamber,  and  which,  finding  no  means  of 
escape,  passes  out  with  the  clay  stream  and  renders  it  more 
or  less  imperfect. 

The  surface  friction  at  the  die,  which  is  common  to  both 
types  of  machine,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prolific  cause  of  trouble, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  this  friction  as 
much  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  to  obviate  or  reduce  these 
difficulties.  In  some  cases  the  dies  have  been  shortened,  in 


others  lengthened.  Still  others  are  constructed  of  various 
forms  intended  to  prevent  friction  or  control  the  clay  stream  in 
various  wrays,  while  in  many  dies  various  methods  of  lubrica¬ 
tion  are  adopted  and  various  lubricants  are  used,  such  as  hot 
and  cold  water,  steam,  oil,  soap  and  water,  etc.,  each  attempt 
meeting  with  more  or  less  success,  according  to  various  con¬ 
trolling  circumstances. 

Various  minor  siu-face  defects  occur  in  the  working  of  the 
various  dies,  which  defects  are  usually  caused  by  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  clay  stream.  The  clay  stream  may  be  too  dry 
or  too  soft,  and  each  defective  condition  gives  rise  to  an  imper¬ 
fect  stream.  The  cause  of  these  troubles  may  be  ascertained 
and  corrected  by  a  few  experiments.  After  the  clay  is  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  these  troubles  may  be  entirely  obviated  by 
careful  attention. 

In  the  two  types  of  machinery  here  discussed,  the  auger 
type  is  practically  the  most  successful.  It  does  not,  perhaps, 
furnish  a  radically  better  brick,  but  it  furnishes  a  brick  in  most 
cases  at  least  practically  equal  to  the  plunger  machine,  and  it 
accomplishes  this  by  a  uniformly  continuous  stream.  Further¬ 
more,  the  cost  of  the  auger  machine  of  an  equal  quality  and 
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capacity  is  usually  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
plunger  machine. 

— Repressing  Paving  Brick.— 

The  stiff  mud  brick  are  sufficiently  dense  to  permit  of 
handling  when  they  first  come  from  the  machine.  They  are, 
therefore,  taken  directly  from  the  conveying  belt  to  the  dryer, 
except  when  they  are  to  be  repressed.  When  the  brick  are  to 
be  repressed  they  are  placed  in  the  repress  directly  from  the 
conveying  belt,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  dryer. 

A  properly  formed  stiff  mud  paving  brick  is  not  materially 
improved  in  structure  by  repressing.  Repressing  reshapes  the 
brick,  rounds  the  corners,  if  desired,  trues  it  in  outline,  and 
makes  a  considerable  improvement  in  its  general  appearance. 
The  pressure,  however,  of  the  repress  is  not  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pact  it  in  structure,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  pressure  would 
be  sufficient  to  do  so.  For,  in  the  best  form  of  single-stream 
brick  machines,  the  clay  bar  is  so  compressed  that  it  expands 
at  once  on  issuing  from  the  die,  and  forms  a  bar  larger  than 
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the  die  through  which  it  has  passed.  It  is  therefore  doubtful 
whether  subsequent  pressure  could  make  a  permanent  decrease 
in  its  size  and  increase  its  density,  although  this  might  be  done 
in  poorly  formed  brick. 

The  repressed  brick  are  much  more  uniform  in  shape  than 
it  is  possible  to  make  brick  without  repressing.  They  therefore 
lay  much  more  even  in  the  pavement,  and  from  this  reason 
will  perhaps  wear  somewhat  longer  and  are  of  somewhat 
greater  value  for  pavements.  Their  smoother  and  more  even 
appearance  is  also  worthy  of  consideration. 

All  of  the  details  of  manufacture,  both  in  the  preparation 
of  the  clay  and  the  forming  of  the  brick,  must  depend  so  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  class  of  clay  which  is  to  be  utilized  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  or  markets  which  are  to  be  furnished,  that  no  specific 
statements  can  be  made  which  are  not  subject  to  many  excep¬ 
tions.  In  each  individual  case  all  facts  must  be  considered, 
and  more  or  less  experimental  work  must  be  done  before  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  of  manufacture  can  be  as¬ 
certained  and  adopted. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

OUR  ASSOCIATION  AND  CONVENTION. 


BY  R.  B.  MORRISON. 


UR  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  will  take 
place  in  Atlanta  in  December  next.  The 
time  is  short,  and  I  hope  at  least  five 
hundred  brickmakers  are  shaping  their 
affairs  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  roll  call. 
We  cannot  afford  to  miss  one  of  the  old 
members,  and  confidently  expect  to  see 
several  hundred  new  members.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  brickmakers 
should  attend  these  annual  gatherings 
of  the  clay  working  hosts.  It  pays;  it  re¬ 
freshes;  it  broadens;  it  encourages;  it  adds 
to  our  list  friends  whom  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  meet  at  the  recurring  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  to  whom  we  can  go  for  advice  and  information, 
when  they  are  of  inestimable  value  to  us. 

We  need  not  wait  for  the  annual  meeting  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation,  but  can  draw  on  these  at  any  time,  knowing  the  draft 
will  be  duty  honored.  This  has  been  my  experience,  at  least, 
for  if  the  things  I  don’t  know  about  brickmaking  were  written 
in  a  book,  it  would  be  one  of  very  great  value  to  a  brick- 
maker,  and  the  larger  portion  of  wliat  little  I  do  know  about 
brickmaking  I  learned  from  members  of  our  association.  By 
gathering  a  little  information  from  one,  again  from  another,  I 
have  procured  it  without  letting  my  friends  know  how  great 
was  my  need  of  it. 

When  I  wish  to  build  a  smokestack  I  write  a  friend  who 
knows  a  great  deal  about  stack  building.  I  get  his  advice  and 
plans,  and  build  a  stack  that  does  its  work  well,  with  not  a 
break  in  its  walls  after  years  of  use.  When  I  wish  to  glaze 
some  brick  I  ask  again  a  member,  who  gives  me  in  detail  the 
modus  operandi,  and  I  find  by  experience  the  plan  works  well. 

If  there  was  no  National  Association  of  Brickmakers  I 
would  have  to  learn  by  experimenting — you  all  know  what 
that  means;  perhaps  years  of  failure— or  spend  much  time  and 
money  traveling  about  the  country  to  gain  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  I  realty  feel  sorry  for  my  paving  brick  friends  when  I 
think  of  their  condition  when  I  get  through  buttonholing  them 
at  Atlanta.  They  will  feel  like  a  squeezed  lemon  and  look 
worse. 

Then  the  good  time  we  have  with  the  boys  swapping- 
reminiscences.  We  should  be  at  every  Convention,  but  when 
it  meets  in  the  Sunny  South,  and  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  famous 
city  of  Atlanta,  while  the  International  and  Cotton  States  Ex¬ 
position  is  being  held,  you  should  lay  all  other  business  aside 
and  come  to  this,  the  greatest  Convention  we  have  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending.  To  those  who  have  never  visited 
the  South  the  trip  will  be  most  interesting  and  instructive, 


and  those  who  have  been  here  in  the  past  will  be  only  the 
more  anxious  to  come  again. 

The  W.  &  A.  railroad  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  passes 
through  many  battlefields  after  leaving  Chattanooga — Tunnel 
llill,  Resaca,  Ringgold  and  Kingston.  Then  Carterville,  the 
home  of  Sam  Jones  and  “Bill  Arp.”  Then  Altoona  Pass,  made 
famous  by  the  gallant  defense  of  General  Corse,  who,  when 
General  Sherman  signaled  from  the  top  of  Kenesaw  Moun¬ 
tain,  “Hold  the  fort,  I’m  coming,”  replied,  “I  am  minus  a 
cheek  bone  and  one  ear,  but  can  whip  all  hell  yet,”  and  made 
good  his  word,  holding  this  important  point  until  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements.  A  few  miles  below  is  Big  Shanty,  now 
called  Kenesaw;  here  the  raiders  stole  the  locomotive  “General” 
and  started  for  Chattanooga,  intending  to  burn  the  railroad 
bridges  to  prevent  troops  reinforcing  General  Bragg  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  They  were  captured  at  Resaca  and  five  of  the  party 
executed  at  Atlanta  a  few  months  later.  Then  the  field  of 
Kenesaw  Mountain  is  passed;  then  Chattahoochee  and  Peach 
Tree  Creek.  Then,  as  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta  are  reached, 
the  old  earthworks  are  still  distinctly  seen.  The  field  of  Chick- 
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amauga  is  twelve  miles  from  Chattanooga  on  the  Chattanooga, 
Rome  &  Columbus  railway— just  now  the  most  interesting 
battlefield  of  the  civil  war,  excepting,  perhaps,  Gettysburg.  It 
is  a  beautiful  natural  park  of  seven  thousand  acres,  dotted 
with  monuments  and  statues  and  tall  towers,  intersected  with 
splendid  roads — a  most  interesting  place  to  visit.  These  are 
some  of  the  historic  places  that  can  be  seen  while  en  route  to 
the  Convention  city. 

At  the  Exposition  the  visitor  can  see  and  study  the  natural 
wealth  and  resources,  both  mineral  and  agricultural,  of  the 
Southern  States.  All  this  in  addition  to  the  good  things  to  be 
enjoyed  at  the  Convention  itself.  Weather  will  be  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold  at  that  season.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons  I  might  mention,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  justified 
in  predicting  a  large  attendance  and  a  successful  meeting  in 
every  respect. 

With  the  memory  of  Memphis  and  Louisville  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  the  royal  reception  tendered  us  at  these  Southern 
cities,  I  know  Atlanta  will  maintain  her  reputation  for  un- 
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bounded  hospitality.  I  learn  from  our  Secretary  we  are  to 
have  an  unusually  interesting  programme.  The  discussions 
will  be  opened  by  papers  from  some  of  our  ablest  brickmakers, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  discussion  of  each  subject 
will  be  most  interesting. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  organize  a  Buttonhole  Bri¬ 
gade,  with  Brother  Gates  as  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Buttonholer. 
This  for  the  benefit  of  us  modest  chaps  who  cannot  appear  at 
our  best  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention,  but  are  up  to  date 
when  we  get  corralled  in  a  hotel  bar — ber  shop  or  lobby,  where 
we  become  “lobbyists,”  as  well  as  “hobbyists”  on  all  matters 
referring  to  brickmaking  and  clayworking. 

Anyone  who  has  given  the  matter  any  attention  cannot  fail 
to  realize  the  beneficent  results  of  our  national  organization. 
From  this  have  sprung  up  in  many  places  local  organizations. 
These  promote  friendly  intercourse  and  prevent  ruinous  com¬ 
petition.  The  valuable  experiences  and  best  thoughts  of  the 
progressive  brickmakers  of  our  country  are  put  on  record, 
where  they  are  accessible  not  only  to  members  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  to  thousands  of  brickmakers  throughout  this  and 
other  countries  who  have  enterprise  enough  to  subscribe  for 
the  leading  periodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  clayworkers. 

Members  of  our  Association  are  also  in  touch  with  brother 
craftsmen  in  every  section  of  the  country.  This  gives  him  un¬ 
limited  resources  of  information  to  draw  from.  He  need  not 
grope  blindly;  he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  and  see,  and  reach 
forth,  and  pluck  the  fruit  of  knowledge  that  hangs  within  easy 
grasp.  When  a  brickmaker  joins  the  National  Association 
and  attends  its  sessions,  and  reads  all  the  clay  periodicals, 
and  avails  himself  of  all  the  advantages  offered,  he  still  has 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.  So 
rapid  is  the  march  of  improvement  in  all  clayworking  lines 
that  a  brickmaker  who  was  abreast  of  the  times  ten  years 
ago  and  felt  he  had  reached  the  summit,  and  has  since  re¬ 
mained  at  that  point  of  the  scale,  is  to-day  a  veritable  Rip  Van 
Winkle  among  progressive  brickmakers.  Whether  we  are 
forty-year  brickmakers  or  “four-y ear-olds,”  we  must  keep 
“humping”  still  or  join  the  “back  numbers.” 

I  trust  Brother  Snell  will  raise  his  “Ebenezer”  and  bring 
him  to  Atlanta  and  have  him  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
modern  brickmaking. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

CHEMISTRY  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


Number  Thirty=Nine. 


ATEIt,  CONTINUED.— Many  of  the  Clay- 
Worker’s  general  readers  have,  no  doubt, 
often  used  the  term  “boiling  point”  with¬ 
out  giving  it  much  earnest  investigation. 
Some  would  be  staggered  if  they  were  asked 
to  define  the  boiling  point,  while  others  would 
without  hesitation  say  212  degrees  F.  This, 
of  course,  is  generally  understood  as  correct, 
but  it  is  only  under  certain  conditions  that  it 
is  so,  and  it  must  also  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  boiling 
point  of  water  only.  If  we  give  the  subject  only  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  we  find  boiling  point  of  much  wider  import  than  we 
at  first  thought  it.  First,  we  find  other  liquids  besides  water, 
and  they  have  their  boiling  points,  too.  We  will,  however, 
confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  boiling  points  of  water. 
I  say  “boiling  points,”  because  we  soon  ascertain  that  boiling 
water  is  not  always  the  same  temperature.  This  means  that 
some  condition  has  altered  this  boiling  point;  so,  as  I  said, 
above  212  degrees  F.  is  only  the  boiling  point  conditionally. 
It  is,  however,  our  standard;  therefore,  we  must  ascertain 
under  what  conditions  we  get  it.  One  condition  is  that  the 
water  must  be  pure;  another  that  it  must  be  at  sea  level,  and 
finally,  at  that  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  registers  on 
the  barometer  30  inches.  This  pressure  is  known  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  changed  by  a  rise  or 


fall  from  sea  level,  also  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Any  of  these  changes  alters  the  boiling  point.  As¬ 
cend  a  mountain  or  go  up  in  a  balloon,  and  the  boiling  point  is 
lowered;  descend  below  sea  level,  and  it  is  raised.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  pressure  controls  the  boiling  point;  so  we 
are  enable  to  define  the  boiling  point  as  the  temperature  at 
which  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Now,  if  you  master  this  last  sentence  you  will  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  boiling  point  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  the 
ordinary  one,  and  will  understand  why  water  boils  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  at  198  degrees  F.  and  at  180  degrees  in  the  Hima¬ 
layas;  also  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  properly  cook  vegetables, 
etc.,  away  up  in  the  mountainous  regions.  At  ten  miles  high 
you  might  dabble  in  boiling  water  without  scalding  your  hands 
or  suffering  any  inconvenience,  while  at  an  elevation  of  about 
eighteen  miles  you  would  have  boiling  water  at  32  degrees,  or 
freezing  point!  These  are  facts  that  are  easily  confirmed  by 
experiments  with  the  air  pump,  and  actual  ascension  to  over 
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five  miles  also  supports  them.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that 
the  boiling  point  of  water  can  be  modified  by  other  means  be¬ 
sides  increase  or  decrease  of  pressure.  You  know  that  sea 
water  does  not  boil  at  212  degrees;  therefore,  you  can  raise 
the  boiling  point  by  dissolving  common  table  salt  and  many 
other  soluble  substances  in  water.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  pure  water,  but  a 
solutiou  of  salt,  etc.,  instead;  therefore,  when  we  say  we  have 
raised  the  boiling  point  of  water  to  220  degrees  by  adding  salt, 
etc.,  we  mistake  the  case — we  have  simply  found  that  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  salt  water  is  220  degrees,  or  more,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved.  This  serves  a  good  pm-pose  in 
culinary  practice,  for,  in  addition  to  flavoring  the  vegetables 
cooking,  they  are  much  better  cooked  by  the  10  or  15  degrees 
extra  temperature  thus  gained.  When  water  is  confined,  as  in 
a  steam  boiler,  the  boiling  point  rises  as  the  steam  pressure 
increases.  Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  this  boiling-point 
law  is  subject  to  steam  and  atmospheric  pressure  only;  the  law 
is  obeyed  without  any  question  as  to  the  means  used  to  obtain 
the  pressure.  With  atmospheric  pressm-e  at  sea  level,  or  14.7 
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pounds  per  square  inch,  water  will  boil  at  212  degrees;  but  in¬ 
crease  the  pressure  by  only  15  pounds,  and  you  raise  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  to  250  degrees;  if  you  increase  the  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  by  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  you  raise  the  boiling 
point  to  nearly  338  degrees.  So  you  will  perceive  that  in  get¬ 
ting  up  steam  in  a  boiler  every  little  increase  shown  by  die 
pressure  gauge  means  a  rise  in  the  boiling  point  also.  If  you 
work  your  boiler  at  50  pounds  by  the  gauge,  the  boiling  point 
is  about  298  degrees;  at  80  pounds  by  the  gauge,  boiling  point 
is  nearly  324  degrees,  while  at  100  pounds  it  is  about  338  de¬ 
grees.  This  also  means  that  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  at  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  pressure. 
Very  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  could  not  very  well 
be  otherwise.  Steam  is  steam  all  the  world  over,  but,  you  see, 
the  temperature  of  steam  may  be  varied  same  as  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  water.  Steaming  point  and  boiling  point  are  synony¬ 
mous  terms.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  steaming  or  boil¬ 
ing  point  varies  with  the  pressure,  but  a  glance  at  the  exam¬ 
ples  given  will  show  that  it  is  in  a  decreasing  ratio;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  at  212  degrees  atmospheric  pressure  is  just  balanced,  and 
to  obtain  1  pound  pressure  over  this  the  steaming  point  is 
raised  3 y2  degrees,  or  to  215*4  degrees,  yet  one-half  a  degree 
of  heat  at  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  will  raise  it  to  151  pounds. 
Steam  at  high  pressure,  then,  means  steam  at  high  temper¬ 
ature,  too.  Steam  at  200  pounds  pressure  has  a  temperature  of 
about  386  degrees  F.,  and  steam  at  320  pounds  pressure  has  a 
temperature  close  on  424  degrees,  or  about  double  the  temper¬ 
ature  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Nothing  would  be  more  natural  for  the  tyro  brick-dryer  in¬ 
ventor-imbued  with  a  good  share  of  strong  common  sense,  but 
lacking  an  elementary  course  in  natural  philosophy— than  to 
invest  his  ideal  dryer  with  high-pressure  steam  radiators,  with 
the  idea  that  from  steam  at  high  temperatures  he  would  derive 
a  correspondingly  larger  amount  of  heat.  This  is  just  where 
his  strong  common  sense  would  disappoint  him  and  set  him 
wondering  why  he  got  such  comparatively  meager  results  from 
his  high-pressure  steam;  nor  will  his  astonishment  diminish 
when  he  is  informed  that  the  total  heat  of  steam  at  200  pounds 
pressure  is  only  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  same  weight 
of  steam  at  5  pounds  pressure.  This  is  verified  in  the  regular 
business  of  steam  heating.  Moreover,  I  have  followed  up  the 
results  of  a  steam  dryer  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  yards  where 
exhaust  steam  only  is  used  during  the  day  and  live  steam  at 
night.  This  dryer  frequently  has  a  temperature  of  10  to  15  de¬ 
grees  higher  in  the  daytime  than  at  night.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  the  temperatxue  of  heat 
and  its  quantity.  Many  mistakes  occur  from  scant  attention 
or  ignorance  on  this  subject.  Half  a  century  ago  or  less  there 
was  little  or  no  drain  on  the  intelligence  of  the  brickmaker, 
but  things  have  changed.  With  the  advent  of  machinery  extra 
intelligence  was  called  for;  the  steam  dryer  made  another  levy 
on  his  knowledge;  improved  kilns  made  still  another  levy,  and 
so  it  proceeds.  Every  improvement  calls  for  an  additional  in¬ 
stallment  of  skill  and  understanding.  Brains  now  is  the  de¬ 
mand  in  brick  manufacture,  and  brute  force  is  fast  receding 
from  view. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  steam 
— one  of  the  forms  of  water,  so  not  altogether  a  digression — I 
ought  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  high  pressure  in  steam 
engine  practice.  This,  of  course,  is  ably  treated  in  works  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  this  section  of  science.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
throw  out  a  few  hints  and  refer  the  intelligent  clayworker  to 
the  volumes  published  on  this  subject.  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
know  several  clayworkers  who  are  tolerably  smart  on  en¬ 
gineering  subjects;  and,  really,  this  and  kindred  subjects  are 
the  works  which  are  becoming,  and  have  already  become,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  table  and  desk  of  the  brickmaker  and  other 
clay  manipulators. 

To  resume:  While  high-pressure  steam  is  not  apparently 
beneficial  in  the  dryer,  it  is  all  right  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
steam  engine.  Double  pressure  here  practically  means  double 
power,  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  to  produce  this 
extra  pressure  is  so  small  that  the  advantage  is  quite  obvious. 


From  tables  on  the  properties  of  steam  we  find  that  if  it  re¬ 
quires  1,027  pounds  of  coal  to  maintain  a  pressure  of  50  pounds 
per  square  inch,  that  1,039  pounds,  or  12  pounds  more,  will 
maintain  a  pressure  of  100  pounds,  other  things  being  equal. 

Now,  if  we  master  all  the  conditions  of  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  the  boiling  points  of  other  liquids  and  the  conditions 
governing  them  will  be  easily  undei'stood;  for,  although  the 
various  liquids  have  very  different  boiling  points,  they  are  all 
governed  by  pressure.  Here  are  a  few  liquids  and  their  boil¬ 
ing  points:  Sulphurous  acid  at  a  fraction  above  17  degrees  F., 
aldehyde  at  71  degrees,  ether  at  106  degrees,  ammonia  at  140 
degrees,  wood  spirits  at  150  degrees,  alcohol  at  173  degrees, 
sea  water  213  degrees,  saturated  brine  at  226  degrees,  nitric 
acid  at  248  degrees,  oil  of  turpentine  at  315  degrees,  sulphuric 
acid  at  590  degrees,  linseed  oil  597  degrees,  mercury  648  de¬ 
grees.  Remove  all  or  any  portion  of  the  pressure  restraining 
or  keeping  them  condensed  into  the  liquid  form,  and  down 
comes  their  boiling  points  in  proportion. 

Water  at  the  other  end  of  the  thermometric  scale  is  equally 
interesting.  It  evaporates  and  is  dissolved  by  the  air  at  all 
temperatures,  but  this  evaporation  increases  with  the  increase 
of  temperature  from  freezing  to  boiling  point,  depending  on  the 
capacity  of  air  to  dissolve  vapor  of  water,  which  again  de¬ 
pends  on  temperature  for  its  dissolving  efficiency.  This  ought 
to  be  well  understood  by  dryer  men,  as  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  drying  are  bound  up  in  the  properties  of  air  and  water 
as  stated  above. 

The  density  or  specific  gravity  of  water  varies  with  the 
temperature  from  its  point  of  maximum  density  (39.1  degrees) 
up  to  its  boiling  point  and  down  to  its  freezing  point.  The  four 
principal  temperatures  to  be  remembered  are  given  below,  with 
the  weight  per  cubic  foot  at  each  temperature: 

Freezing  point  at  sea  level,  32  degrees  F.;  weight  per  cubic 
foot,  62.41S  pounds. 

Point  of  maximum  density,  39.1  degrees;  weight  per  cubic 
foot,  62.425  pounds. 

British  standard  for  specific  gravity,  62  degrees;  weight  per 
cubic  foot,  62.355  pounds. 

Boiling  point  at  sea  level,  212  degrees;  weight  per  cubic 
foot,  59.760  pounds. 

The  average  of  sea  water  boils  at  213.2  degrees,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.028,  and  weighs  at  62  degrees  F.  64  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  You  will  see  from  the  above  that  pure  water 
loses  about  4*4  per  cent,  in  specific  gravity  by  being  heated 
from  40  degrees  to  212  degrees. 

MAXIMUM  DENSITY. — This  is  a  curious  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  property  of  water,  but  not  of  water  alone.  Bismuth  and 
iron  are  similarly  endowed.  If  water  at  32  degrees  has  heat 
applied,  it  will  be  observed  to  shrink  in  volume  until  it  has 
reached  39.1  degrees;  then  it  will  increase  with  every  further 
addition  of  heat.  A  very  interesting  and  instructive  experi¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  is  given  in  Roper’s  Handy  Book  for  En¬ 
gineers,  which  may  be  worth  repeating  here,  for  it  demon¬ 
strates  that  curious  property  of  water  alluded  to  above: 

“Take  a  tall  jar  and  fill  it  with  water,  say  at  60  degrees  F.; 
at  the  top  of  the  jar  fix  a  small  mercurial  thermometer,  and 
another  one  at  the  bottom;  then  place  the  jar  at  rest  exposed 
to  the  cold.  The  lower  thermometer  will  be  observed  to  fall 
more  l’apidly  than  the  top  one,  until  it  reaches  39.2  F.,  when  it 
will  remain  stationary.  The  top  thermometer  will  now  fall, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  water  freezes,  the  bottom  ther¬ 
mometer  still  remaining  at  39.2  degrees  F.”  From  what  has 
been  stated  above  the  following  explanation  may  be  gleaned: 
The  water  on  top,  being  directly  exposed,  cools  quicker  than 
that  on  the  bottom,  becomes  heavier  and  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
while  a  con-esponding  qixantity  of  warmer  and  lighter  rises 
to  the  top,  and  this  circulation  continues  until  the  whole  at¬ 
tains  a  temperatui*e  of  39.2  degi’ees.  At  this  stage  the  watSr 
remains  still,  and  the  top  water  gradually  expands  until  32 
degrees  is  reached,  when  a  thin  film  of  ice  may  be  seen  form¬ 
ing  on  the  sm-face,  the  water  at  the  bottom  remaining  at  39.2. 
This  experiment  is  repeated  on  a  large  scale  in  oxxr  ponds,  etc., 
every  winter.  WILLIAM  WAPLTNGTON. 
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tion  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  perhaps  causing  some 
poor  brickmaker  to  feel  that  he  is  not  the  only  man  in  the 


THE  PLANT  known  as  the  Morin  Brick  and  Tile  Works 
has  just  completed  its  first  year  of  existence,  and,  consid¬ 
ering  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  starting  clay¬ 
working  industries,  we  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  our  ex¬ 
perimental  year.  While  we  know  that  our  obstacles  and  back¬ 
sets  have  been  many  and  more  than  usual,  we  think  our  time 
of  wholly  experimental  work  is  past,  being  ready  now  to  meet 
competition  and  hold  up  our  end.  A  short  history  and  descrip- 


Glimpses  ok  the  Morin  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  Works. 


world  Having  trouble  with  refractory  clay: 

Our  plant  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Albert  Lea,  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  &  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  thus  giving 
us  excellent  shipping  facilities.  The  clay  adjoins  the  works, 
and  is  delivered  to  the  machinery  in  the  usual  way  with  fric¬ 
tion  drums  and  automatic  dumpers.  As  the  car  passes  into  the 
machine  building  it  is  dumped  automatically  into  a  large  granu¬ 
lator,  from  here  going  into  a  Michigan  disin¬ 
tegrator  which  stands  directly  over  a  long 
conveyor,  where  it  is  tempered  to  the  proper 
consistency,  thence  passing  into  an  upright 
pug  mill,  which  is  attached  to  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  brick  machine.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  put  the  clay  into  the  auger  drum 
under  pressure,  thus  insuring  a  uniform  feed 
and  avoiding  any  chance  of  backslip  or  heat¬ 
ing  of  clay  in  auger  dram,  thereby  securing 
full  capacity  of  the  machine.  We  are  also 
using  a  dry  die,  notwithstanding  some  re¬ 
marks  that  have  been  made  by  lubricating- 
die  people  who  predicted  that  our  brick 
would  surely  warp,  that  the  die  would  not 
run  smoothly,  corners  would  drag,  etc.  We 
axe  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  brick  warp, 
but  as  far  as  the  die’s  running  a  bad  column 
of  clay,  that  did  not  trouble  us.  We  placed 
iu  fiont  of  this  die  a  No.  G  side-cut  cutting 
table  (which  we  purchased  with  our  ma- 
chineiy),  having  a  simple  device  by  which 
the  wires  pass  through  the  column  of  clay 
on  a  slight  curve,  thus  making  the  brick 
concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other, 
and  they  dry  straight.  The  value  of  this 
curved  cut  we  have  fully  demonstrated,  and 
find,  when  we  allow  the  table  to  cut  straight 
the  brick,  when  dry,  are  warped  very  bad. 
There  is  another  feature  about  our  brick 
which  very  few  manufacturers  can  say,  i.  e., 
they  are  not  laminated,  and  we  attribute 
this  wholly  to  the  force  feed  or  upright  pug 
mill  which  is  attached  to  and  is  a  part  of 
the  machine. 

All  of  our  machinery  for  preparing  the 
brick  for  the  dryer  is  manufactured  by  the 
Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co.  But 
after  having  perfected  our  machinery  and 
succeeded  in  making  a  nice  side-cut  brick, 
our  next  trouble  came  in  drying.  The  clay 
would  crack  by  a  ten  minutes’  exposure  to 
the  wind  or  sun.  We  tried  at  first  to  dry 
them  on  the  yard  in  hacks.  This  was  a 
total  failure.  We  next  put  them  in  closed 
sheds.  Here  a  fair  percentage  would  dry  in 
about  four  weeks.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
profitable,  owing  to  the  time  consumed. 
Next  we  tried  putting  steam  pipes  under  a 
tunnel,  having  a  stack  at  one  end  to  carry 
off  the  moisture.  This  did  not  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  finally  we  asked  the  Huyett  & 
Smith  people,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  send  us  a 
small  dryer  on  trial.  After  they  had  investi¬ 
gated  the  nature  of  the  clay  they  did  not 
feel  very  confident  of  success  iu  its  drying. 
However,  they  finally  concluded  to  send  us 
a  small  apparatus,  which  we  placed  in  our 
works  last  winter,  and  this  spring  started 
on  a  trial.  Our  first  results  were  far  from 
satisfactory,  so  Huyett  &  Smith  sent  their 
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expert  to  try  his  hand  at  drying  the  brick.  After  some  experi¬ 
menting  he  announced  that  the  brick  could  be  dried  by  run¬ 
ning  the  dryer  in  a  certain  manner,  and,  while  his  experiments 
looked  favorable,  we  still  had  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  larger  dryer.  We  then  purchased  a  ten-rack  five-tunnel 
dryer  of  the  above  mentioned  firm,  which  was  guaranteed  to 
dry  30,000  brick  per  day.  While  we  have  never  tried  to  see 
how  many  could  be  dried,  we  have  dried  27,000  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  using  nothing  but  exhaust  steam  during  the  day, 
and  but  very  little  live  steam  at  night.  Our  brick  pass  out  of 
the  discharge  end  of  the  dryer  absolutely  free  from  checks  and 
cracks,  and  we  now  feel  that  our  plant  is  about  complete. 

We  commenced  making  brick  about  the  first  of  July,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  have  made  and  sold  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  brick,  and  have  orders  enough  to  keep  us  run¬ 
ning  very  late  in  the  fall.  The  plant  is  now  an  insured  success. 
We  manufacture  both  face  and  inside  brick,  and  drain  tile. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  AT  PERKIOMEN,  PA. 


TO  TURN  OUT  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  energetic 
breath  of  fall  causes  you  to  face  about  left  foot  first 
with  an  energy  quite  foreign  to  the  sultry,  almost  burn¬ 
ing  days  of  a  week  ago,  is  a  solid  pleasure  not  to  be  denied. 
Putting  on  a  six-inile-an-kour  gait,  I  hastened  to  the  depot  of 
the  Reading  terminal  and  boarded  the  train  for  Perkiomen. 
The  wind,  blowing  twenty  miles  an  bom-,  seemed  to  scatter 
the  early  morning  sunbeams  through  the  gracefully  nodding 
trees,  and  as  we  skirted  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  and  clit- 
tery-clattered  through  the  Falls,  where  the  houses  are  clus¬ 
tered  by  tree-tops,  rendering  picturesque  the  quaint  houses 
perched  on  the  hills,  and  streets  built  always  on  the  slope  of 
one  in  six,  so  steep  that  if  a  brick  was  left  on  the  sidewalk  at 
the  top  it  would,  with  its  own  momentum  ever  increasing, 
reach  the  bottom  before  anything  human  or  animal— all  seemed 
in  the  quiescent  stage  here.  But  on  a  little  further,  and  down 
in  the  hollow  by  the  sluggish  river,  the  stacks  and  furnaces  of 
the  Pencord  Iron  Works  gave  evidence  of  their  being  up  and 


doing.  On  we  rattle,  through  West  Manyunk,  Rose  Glen  and 
Swedeland. 

Well,  what  is  it?  The  conductor  has  just  informed  me  that 
T.  Bushong,  acting  Manager  for  Frank  B.  McAvoy,  is  on  board 
the  train.  Capital!  Just  what  I  want— company  and  informa¬ 
tion  both!  So  together  we  sit,  exchanging  cigar  smoke  and 
scraps  of  information.  Bridgeport,  Port  Kennedy— and  here  is 
the  historical  headquarters  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country,  who, 
for  the  relief  of  monotony,  sometimes  had  his  “picture  took” 
with  his  teeth  and  sometimes  without.  Perkiomen  Junction! 
Here  we  leave  the  train,  and  the  train  quickly  leaves  us.  We 
jog  along  over  the  ties  and  in  the  six-foot  way  down  the  line, 
round  the  sharp  and  dangerous  curve,  and  there  the  ninety-six 
stacks  of  the  well-modeled  kilns  are  before  you,  shutting  out 
the  blue  light  beyond.  Springing  up  the  clinker  bank,  Mr. 
Bushong  kindly  acted  as  guide  as  we  inspected  the  Eudaly 
kilns,  of  which  he  may  be  termed  a  good  judge  and  an  author¬ 
ity,  and  which  he  seemed  to  gaze  on  with  parental  pride.  The 
end  one  was  already  getting  hot;  No.  2  was  ready  to  be  fired  up; 
Nos.  5  and  6  being  emptied.  Each  kiln,  capable  of  holding 
160,000  to  170,000,  is  so  placed  that  the  most  rigorous  eye  with 
regard  to  the  economy  of  space  and  convenience  to  the  siding 
track  and  the  presses  could  not  complain.  To  inspect  the 
Philadelphia  Corliss  125-horse-power  engine  did  not  take  long. 
Time  and  extension  of  orders  will  probably  demand  a  heavier 
and  better  one.  Two  fine  100-horse-power  Coatesville  boilers 
show  their  clean,  bright  faces  towards  the  press  shed,  and  here 
the  pugger  was  working  industriously.  Just  reflect  for  a  mo¬ 
ment:  Ground  was  broken  here  in  August,  1S94;  in  October 
following  two  Dutch  kilns  were  started,  and  four  Eudaly  kilns 
erected  soon  after.  These  kilns  take  about  the  usual  time — 
eight  days  to  fire  up  and  six  to  cool  off,  and  work  has  been 
almost  continuous  since  this  young  and  industrious  Frank  B. 
McAvoy,  with  a  face  that  betokens  his  Saxon  lineage,  and  tall 
and  massive  physique  that  would  do  credit  to  any  athlete  of 
pronounced  fame,  first  started. 

Up  goes  the  limber  Bushong  to  take  a  squint  at*  his  peep 
hole.  An  order  to  the  fireman,  and  we  make  our  way  round 
to  the  shale  bed.  Two  hundred  loads  a  day  are  being  taken 
out,  rich  in  color  and  fine  in  texture.  So  short  is  the  distance 


E  D.  CLARK,  Gen’d  Manager  Morin  Brick  and  Tide  Co.,  Ai.bert  Lea,  Minn.,  and  the  Works  as  seen  from  the  Cray  Bank. 
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that  you  could  almost  throw  a  peach  without  splitting  the 
skin  between  the  bed  and  the  elevators,  where  it  is  carted 
over  to  the  pug  mill  and  down  in  the  machines.  Fifty  men 
are  thus  distributed,  and  labor  is  cheap  and  willing.  The  end- 
cut  works  well,  and  the  Raymond  presses,  with  men  and  boys, 
succeed  in  putting  out  about  30,000  daily.  The  coal  cars  are 
brought  along  the  siding  track,  and  admit  of  the  coal  being 
dumped  right  on  the  ten-foot  brickway  and  harrowed  over,  for 
$1.25  per  man  for  a  day’s  work,  to  each  of  the  kilns,  taking 
about  two  tons  to  every  3,500  bricks,  and  five  tons  daily  to  the 
boilers,  the  longest  distance  for  wheeling  being  about  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  feet,  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  cars. 

The  vitrified  paving  brick  of  Frank  McAvoy  is  giving  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  The  city  is  municipally  taking  hold  of 
them,  and  already  the  streets  of  West  Philadelphia  and  Ger¬ 
mantown  give  mute  evidences  of  their  good  quality  and  staying 
powers.  Two  and  a  half  million  down  already,  and  a  million 
and  a  half  to  be  freighted— how  is  that  for  a  young  beginner? 
Examine  them  closely  as  they  are  now  being  drawn  from  kiln 
No.  3.  There  is  that  clear  ring  and  almost  silky  face  that 
might  suggest  brittleness.  But  no;  they  are  hard  to  break, 
and  when  broken  show  they  have  been  well  and  cautiously 
burned;  and  when  every  evidence  is  given  that  95  per  cent, 
good  and  straight  from  the  bottom  is  given,  the  maker  may 
well  be  satisfied — all  bricks  being  8x4x2^.  Here  and  there 
might  be  found  a  few  rather  coarse  in  texture  and  trim  lack¬ 
ing,  but  new  steel  brushes  and  screens  will  obviate  a  repeti¬ 
tion.  And  as  I  turn  to  make  my  way  down  the  track  again  I 
leave  my  congratulations  quietly  in  the  handshake  given  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Clay-Worker,  and  thanks  also  for  the  cordiality  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  representative. 

Turning  down  the  track,  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  foot  back 
to  the  junction  and  follow  the  branch  line  across  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill.  Here  the  wind  blew  sharp  and  keen,  and  as  I  made  my 
way  over  the  scanty  twelve-inch  plank  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip.  The  extended  line  of  trestlework  over  the 
road  below  was  only  a  portion;  in  front  stood  the  crazy  old 
timber-covered  bridge  which  spans,  for  railroad  convenience, 
the  river  to  Oaks.  Safely  across,  and  I  drew  a  breath  of  re¬ 
lief  as  I  sighted  the 

— Perkiomen  Red  Brick  Yard- 
Lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Here 
was  the  brickyard,  with  its  continuous  kiln — but  lo!  where  was 
the  recommendation  for  it?  “Is  that  it— that  heap  of  broken, 
misshapen,  black-burnt  bricks  I  see  yonder?”  “Yes,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Superintendent,  William  Hagginbotham,  a  congenial, 
kindly  man,  “that’s  what  the  British  expert  gave  us  in  the 
way  of  expert  brickmaking.  I  don’t  say  that  the  continuous 
kiln  isn’t  a  good  thing,  but  I  do  say  that  our  first  lesson  was 
a  costly  one,  since  what  you  see  lying  there  represents  nearly 
100,000  bricks.” 

The  plant  was  first  started  in  1888,  and  worked  on  until 
1892,  when  it  was  shut  down  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  They 
possess  the  best  freighting  advantages  of  any  place  around  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania  or  Philadelphia.  Their  sidings  switch 
off  from  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  railroads.  A  trim  engine  room,  with  a  150-horse-power 
Nagle  engine;  a  150-feet-deep  well,  six-inch  bore,  supplies  them 
with  3,000  gallons  daily;  Abendroth  &  Root  boiler,  200  horse 
power — all  were  keys  to  the  disposition  and  characteristic  of 
the  man  in  charge,  as  a  clean  hearth  or  range  is  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  housewife.  My  blood  always  warms  to  the  man  who 
can  grasp  your  hand  firmly  and  show  the  lines  of  order  and 
discipline.  A  No.  3  Giant  side-cut  machine  is  used  here.  This 
is  fed  by  a  Frey-Sheckler  nine-foot  dry  pan.  and  carried  on 
into  the  pug  mill  and  on  into  the  machine,  from  which  they 
turn  out  an  average  of  30,000  daily.  They  are  making  good, 
hard  common  and  sewer  brick.  The  ground  covers  nearly  200 
acres,  and,  like  our  neighbors  across  the  river,  have  beneath 
the  four-foot  crown  bed  of  sand  a  dark,  deep-running  vein  of 
fine  shales,  down  in  which  they  have  gone  to  a  depth  of  66 


feet,  with  very  little  water.  Away  on  the  right  and  adjacent 
to  the  tracks  before  mentioned  stand  two  Dutch  kilns,  a  Mor¬ 
rison  kiln,  with  a  capacity  of  over  200,000,  and  the  white  ele¬ 
phant,  the  famous  Sercombe  patent  chamber  or  continuous  kiln, 
with  a  front  of  50  by  150  feet  deep,  containing  sixteen  cham¬ 
bers,  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  each.  Their  first  experiment, 
which  resulted  so  disastrously,  was  made  by  the  British  ex¬ 
pert,  and  that  once  was  enough  for  William  Hagginbotham — 
a  kindly  man  and  a  splendid  foreman,  I’ll  warrant  ye — but  that 
once.  I’ll  wager,  he  let  loose  the  choicest  of  his  hard  salmon 
vocabulary.  Can’t  wonder  at  it,  can  you?  Wouldn’t  you  do 
the  same?  I  guess.  He  (the  above)  yields  the  point  that  it  is 
economical;  four  hundred  pounds  of  bituminous  coal  per  one 
thousand  bricks  does  the  work,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of 
producing  soft  brick.  In  feeding  from  the  over  tops,  he  claims, 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  against  the  bottom  lots  burning  too 
hard,  and  causing  a  loss  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  Certainly  more 
success  has  attended  their  efforts  since  the  departure  of  the  B. 
expert.  A  question  whether  setting  them  with  plenty  of  open 
space  from  the  bottom,  two  on  two,  would  rectify  this  evil. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  offer  a  practical  suggestion. 

They  repress  all  bricks,  and  are  careful  in  screening  through 
a  No.  40  mesh.  The  kilns  have  now  been  shut  down  for  nearly 
five  weeks.  Shipping,  however,  still  goes  on,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  days  they  will  start  up  again.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Stenson  presides  over  the  company,  with  C.  Henry  Stenson,  Jr., 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

— Fire  at  James  E.  Dingee’s  Brickyard. — 

While  glancing  over  my  notes  after  my  return  from  Perki¬ 
omen,  two  fire  alarms  were  turned  in,  one,  I  regret  to  say,  for 
Dingee’s  brickyard,  at  Twenty-sixth  and  York  streets.  The  fire 
broke  out  shortly  before  8  o’clock,  and  originated  in  the  engine 
house,  on  the  immediate  discovery  of  which  the  watchman, 
John  Hanlore,  opened  the  famous  Siren  steam  whistle,  which 
for  years  has  been  the  means  of  waking  the  surrounding  neigh¬ 
borhood  from  their  morning  slumbers.  Spreading  from  the  en¬ 
gine  house  the  flames  soon  leaped  across  the  drying  sheds  and 
on  to  the  second  engine  house,  and  from  thence  carried  every¬ 
thing  combustible  before  it.  In  their  energy  the  firemen  turned 
their  hose  and  attention  to  the  large  kiln,  which  had  been  fired 
up  for  280,000  bricks.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  Mr.  Dingee  ar¬ 
rived,  and,  with  a  voice  worthy  of  a  captain  in  a  storm,  yelled 
out  to  them  to  quit.  “You’re  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and 
that’ll  save  me  $2,500  anyway,  and  every  dollar  counts  just 
now.”  It  is  a  great  calamity,  since  only  recently  new  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery  has  been  added  and  new  sheds  built,  with  a 
loss  besides  of  nearly  500,000  bricks,  footing  up  a  total  loss  of 
nearly  $75,000,  only  partly  insured.  The  blackened  ruins  are 
now  the  only  evidence  of  one  of  the  biggest  brickyards  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  the  average  output  being  250,000  daily, 
thus  employing  nearly  400  men,  who  lately  were  working 
day  and  night  shifts.  Mr.  Dingee  has  been  in  the  brickmaking 
business  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  is  widely  known  among 
the  brick  men  of  the  country,  who  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of 
his  Ioss-  W.  P.  LOCKINGTON. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  is  the  title  of  a  valuable 
book  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  clay  specialist  of 
the  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  who  for  several  years  has 
made  a  study  of  paving  brick.  This  work  gives  the  results  of 
his  experiments  and  tests  of  paving  brick,  and  sets  forth  clear¬ 
ly  the  advantages  of  this  material  compared  with  others.  A 
chapter  or  more  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
“History  of  Paving  Brick,”  “Composition  of  Paving  Brick 
Clays,”  “Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick,”  “Physical  Qualities  of 
Paving  Brick,”  “Methods  of  Testing  Paving  Brick,”  “Uses  of 
Vitrified  Brick,”  “Comparison  of  Street  Paving  Materials,” 
“Size  of  Paving  Brick,”  “Foundations  for  Paving  Brick,”  “Dur¬ 
ability  of  Paving  Brick”  and  “Cost  of  Paving  Brick.”  In  short, 
the  work  is  a  text  book  for  engineers,  users  and  manufacturers 
of  paving  brick  that  will  prove  helpful  to  the  advocates  of 
brick  pavements.  Price,  $1.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Indianapolis. 
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CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Whitewash  and  Efflorescence. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

My  object  in  writing  this  article  is  not  to  give  information, 
but  to  draw  it  from  others.  The  two  subjects  I  have  chosen 
are  great  trials  to  the  manufacturer,  the  builder  and  the  archi¬ 
tect.  A  manufacturer  may  overcome  all  practical  difficulties 
and  produce  apparently  perfect  brick  and  forms  of  terra  cotta, 
and  have  them  spotted  and  streaked  with  whitewash  in  the 
kiln,  or,  when  incorporated  in  the  front  of  a  beautiful  building, 
coated  with  this  unsightly  efflorescence.  I  appeal  to  the  old 
veterans  who  have  been  writing  for  the  trade  for  many  years 
to  tell  us  how  to  prevent  both  evils.  What  an  opportunity  is 
offered  to  the  chemist  to  distinguish  himself  and  confer  a  last¬ 
ing  good  on  everybody!  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,” 
but  a  thing  of  beauty  in  architecture  stained  and  spotted  by 
this  efflorescence  gives  pain  to  every  beholder.  Does  anyone 
know  a  remedy?  If  not,  then  there  should  be  an  investigation, 
by  every  clayworker  whose  business  is  injured  by  it,  into  all 
the  conditions  relating  thereto  and  all  facts  reported  to  the 
trade  journals.  The  subject  should  be  brought  before  the  Con¬ 
ventions  in  essays,  discussions  and  the  question  box. 

Whitewash  appears  sometimes  upon  brick  before  they  are 
burned.  The  writer  has  seen  brick  in  the  hack  that  were 
coated  on  their  ends  with  a  tasteless  white  substance.  What 
is  it?  Whitewash  usually  appears  first  after  burning  the  ware. 
Is  it  caused  by  anything  in  the  clay?  Is  it  peculiar  to  deeply- 
dug  or  mined  clays?  Does  sulphur  in  coal  have  any  tendency 
to  cause  it?  Does  it  occur  during  the  watersmoking?  Will  it 
appeal’  on  clay  that  has  been  thoroughly  dried  before  burning? 
Will  wintering  or  washing  the  clay  prevent  it? 

Effloresence  appears  to  be  different.  It  comes  upon  the  ware 
after  it  is  delivered  from  the  kiln  or  is  laid  in  the  wall.  Is  it 
caused  by  the  same  substance  in  the  clay?  Who  will  analyze 
it?  Is  it  an  efflorescence— something  coming  out  of  the  ware? 
I  doubt  it.  The  writer  has  seen  it  on  semi-glazed  terra  cotta 
and  lead-glazed  earthenware.  One  would  suppose  that  glazing, 
even  when  very  light,  would  prevent  any  exudation. 

In  some  of  the  old  countries  the  law  provides  that  clay 
must  be  dug  the  year  before  it  is  made  into  bricks.  Will  that 
prevent  efflorescence?  Will  washing  the  clay  prevent  it?  Will 
pugging  the  clay  and  letting  it  lie  and  cure,  as  potters  say, 
prevent  it?  Who  knows?  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER. 


Good  Burns  the  Key  to  Success  in  the  Brick  Business. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  none  of  his  “many  lengthened  sage  advices”  has  your 
very  interesting  correspondent,  “A.  N.  Oldtimer,”  ever  made  a 
truer  remark  than  when  he  said  “Good  burns  is  where  the 
money  is  in  the  brick  business.”  This  being  an  undisputed  point, 
it  behooves  every  worker  of  clay  to  “read,  mark,  learn  and  in¬ 
wardly  digest”  the  many  valuable  articles  which  regularly 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker  on  this  (to  him)  all- 
important  topic.  Mr.  Caldwell,  on  page  48  of  July  issue,  con¬ 
tributes  a  very  valuable  letter,  to  which  I  will  ask  my  readers 
to  turn  and  read  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs— in  fact, 
the  whole  letter  will  amply  repay  a  second  reading. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  writers  in  the  Clay-Worker 
that  there  really  is  no  such  thing  as  down  draft.  This,  too, 
is  my  opinion.  So  long  as  the  heat  is  confined  in  an  air-tight, 
properly  constructed  chamber  or  passage,  sufficiently  elevated 
at  the  point  of  exit  to  create  what  is  known  as  draft,  the 
currents  will  travel  with  equal  facility  in  any  direction;  in  fact, 
the  heat  itself  does  not  really  know  when  it  is  going  up  and 
when  down.  Admitting  this,  do  not  all  the  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Caldwell  to  the  up-draft  kiln  apply  with  equal  force  to 
that  of  the  down-draft?  Heat  will,  of  course,  invariably  “take 
the  shortest  beaten  track,  if  not  interrupted.”  and  just  here 
T  consider  the  up-draft  has  a  very  decided  advantage:  for.  as 
soon  as  the  burner  sees  that  the  heat  “takes  to  those  parts  that 
are  warmest  and  need  it  least,”  he  can  very  easily  remedy 


this  by  covering  said  parts  with  fine  damp  clay,  thereby  forc¬ 
ing  the  heat  to  the  colder  portions  of  the  kiln,  and  keep  on 
so  doing  until  all  are  equally  hot,  while  in  the  down-draft  kiln, 
where  under  similar  circumstances  exactly  the  same  thing  is 
certain  to  occur,  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  remedy  but 
to  let  that  kiln  go  so,  and  endeavor,  by  judicious  setting  in  the 
next,  to  rectify  the  evil,  and  keep  on  doing  this  until  the 
proper  setting  to  produce  uniform  results  is  found  out  by  re¬ 
peated  trials.  In  confirmation  of  what  I  say,  I  would  refer 
your  readers  to  the  very  able  and  exhaustive  article  on  the 
subject  by  Professor  Orton  on  page  582,  May  Clay-Worker. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  weak  point  in  the  down-draft 
kiln.  It  puts  too  large  a  premium  on  the  judgment  of  the 
setter,  and,  as  Brother  Orton  says  in  said  article,  “the  less 
judgment  is  required  *  *  *  the  better  success  the  average 
man  will  have.”  Brother  Orton  also  appears  to  entertain  the 
same  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  uniform  results  in 
the  up-draft  kiln,  and  from  the  same  reasons  as  Mr.  Caldwell, 
viz.,  “the  tendency  of  the  fires  to  find  channels  where  they 
meet  the  least  resistance.”  Did  it  never  occur  to  either  of 
these  gentlemen  that  the  equal  distribution  of  heat  by  judicious 
setting,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  down-draft  kiln, 
and  is  so  thoroughly  described  by  Brother  Orton  in  May  issue, 
can  be  applied  with  the  same  success  to  the  up-draft  kiln,  and 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  so  summarily  condemn  that  principle 
without  at  least  having  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  this  respect? 
Those  who  regularly  take  out  kiln  after  kiln  burned  in  this 
way,  with  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  top 
and  bottom  courses,  the  heads  and  the  middle,  find  it  difficult 
to  account  for  opinions  -of  this  kind,  except  that  their  authors 
either  have  not  had  any  experience  with  the  up-draft  kiln,  or 
have  failed  to  develop  its  possibilities. 

Mr.  Caldwell  says:  “There  is  nothing  in  the  principle  to 
make  the  heat  reverberate  or  diverge  right  or  left.”  Why  is 
there  nothing?  Simply  because  it  is  not  put  there.  No;  setting 
of  the  heads  loose,  tightening  of  the  quarters,  etc.,  putting  the 
closing  course  tight,  seems  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
average  up-draft  setter’s  efforts  in  this  direction,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  case  of  a  recent  correspondent  in  the  Clay- Worker 
who  advises  setting  the  overhangers  tight  in  order  to  keep  the 
arches  hot! 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  mention  of  Brother  Orton’s  name 
without  echoing  the  sentiments  of  Brother  Sibley,  expressed 
in  July  Clay-Worker,  and  wishing  him  God-speed  in  his  splen¬ 
did  efforts  on  behalf  of  what  is  fast  being  changed  from  the 
trade  of  brickmaking  to  the  science  of  clayworking.  When,  on 
introducing  these  articles  of  Brother  Orton’s,  you  said  that  the 
series  alone  would  be  worth  the  subscription  to  the  Clay- 
Worker,  you  altogether  underestimated  their  value.  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  article  from  his  pen  that  was  not  in  itself 
worth  very  many  times  the  amount  to  anyone  practically  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business. 

Does  not  Mr.  Caldwell,  when  he  speaks  of  burning  the 
down-draft  “under  a  heat  pressure,”  “with  safety  valves  prop¬ 
erly  weighted,”  etc.,  seem  to  ignore  the  entire  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  thing  must  necessarily  work?  Attempt  to 
apply  a  pressure  more  than  the  natural  surplus  difference  in 
the  weight  of  cold  and  heated  air  (which  is  practically  the 
same  in  both  classes  of  kiln-),  and  you  immediately  do  away 
with  the  draft,  which  has  been  created  at  a  great  cost  of  fuel, 
and  upon  which  everything  depends,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the 
supply  of  oxygen  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel. 
Does  not  Mr.  Caldwell  here  appear  to  have  forgotten  the  oft- 
quoted  advice  of  Paul,  where  he  “points  his  pistol  at  the 
Fesians”?  Truly,  the  advocacy  of  the  down-draft  kiln  seems 
to  be  a  peculiarly  zeal-inspiring  theme. 

If,  then,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  principle  to  choose  from 
between  the  up  and  down-draft  kiln,  how  is  it  that  the  latter 
is  so  much  more  popular  and  undoubtedly  gives  more  satis¬ 
factory  results?  There  are.  T  think,  several  reasons  which 
will  largely  account  for  it.  First,  the  ware  subject  to  the 
greatest  heat  has  the  least  weight  to  bear.  This  most  un¬ 
doubtedly  confers  a  very  great  benefit,  as  it  gives  the  burner  a 
larger  margin  between  the  vitrifying  and  the  crushing  points  of 
his  clay,  allowing  him  more  time  to  coax  the  finishing  heat  to 
those  portions  of  the  kiln  farthest  from  the  fires.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  up-draft  confers  the  same  advantage  in  water¬ 
smoking.  but  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  cases  are  very  far 
indeed  from  being  parallel.  Second,  the  entire  ware  is  situated 
where  it  can  be  both  burned  and  cooled  with  much  less  risk  of 
injury  from  the  effects  of  cold  air.  though  this  advantage  can 
be  largely  offset  in  the  up-draft  kiln  by  a  proper  arrangement 
of  furnaces,  and  by  dampering  the  kiln  thoroughly  with  clay. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  much  more  care  and  skill  are  displayed  in 
both  the  setting  and  burning  of  down  than  up-draft  kilns. 
They  represent  quite  an  outlay,  which  no  one  will  make  unless 
thev  are  prepared  to  emplov  those  competent  to  handle  them, 
while  every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  G.  of  course,  know  that  this 
is  not  everv^-bere  considered  a  proper  expression  to  noplv  to 
anyone,  but  no  offense  is  meant,  not  even  to  Ebenezer  Jona- 
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than)  has  an  up  draft  kiln,  and  from  the  resxilts  obtained  in 
these  temporary  clamps  is  the  principle  often  unjustly  con¬ 
demned.  Whether,  then,  these  advantages  will  repay,  first,  the 
large  primary  cost  of  building  the  down-draft  kiln,  and  second, 
the  constant  extra  expense  of  working  it,  is  a  question  which 
every  individual  clayworker  must  decide  for  himself. 

Tuxpan,  Mexico.  R.  M.  GREER. 


Farewell,  Aero  Dynamics. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

Keep  off  the  switch  a  minute,  Brother  A.  D.,  and  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  bidding  you  a  most  cordial  adieu.  I  feel  sorry, 
positively  sorry,  brother,  if  I  have  missed  my  mark  and  hit 
any  innocent  spectator,  but,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  1  de¬ 
cline  to  believe  that  is  the  case.  Shocking,  isn’t  it,  that  I  should 
dare  to  dispute  anything  you  say?  After  skimming  off  the 
froth,  1  find  nothing  in  your  letter  but  vituperation  and  inuendo 
— practically  nothing  that  merits  a  reply,  my  only  object  being 
to  reciprocate  in  the  farewell  and  set  Brother  A.  D.  straight 
on  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  first  place,  I  possess  a  work  of  the  said  professor,  and 
can  prove  the  passage  referred  to,  if  necessary.  Second,  "the 
good,  intelligent  and  generous  old  man"  has  my  sincere  sympa¬ 
thy  if  I  have  in  any  way  wounded  his  feelings;  but  he  is  not 
old  enough  to  be  my  great-grandfather,  and  as  he  and  I  are 
not  making  bricks  by  the  same  process,  and  he  having  admit¬ 
ted  to  a  lack  of  practical  experience  in  the  dry  press  system 
of  to-day,  1  do  not  see  how  he  can  help  me  much,  except  in  a 
general  way.  Surprising,  positively  surprising,  isn’t  it,  Brother 
A.  D.?  If  you  had  not  declared  yourself  a  Brickmaker  (capital 
B)  I  would  most  certainly  have  thought  of  you  as  following  an 
entirely  different  profession,  because  it  is  very  evident — pain¬ 
fully  evident,  Brother  A.  D. — that  you  do  not  believe  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  your  own  prescriptions.  The  down-draft 
kiln,  like  my  own  position,  needs  very  little  defense  against 
an  adversary  who  dare  not  come  in  range  or  does  not  con¬ 
duct  his  campaign  with  at  least  a  show  of  skill.  A  man  who 
volunteers  some  especial  information,  acquired,  perhaps,  by 
diligent  research  and  a  practical  demonstration,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  teacher,  but  merely  an  informant.  (How  very  careless 
of  you,  Brother  A.  D.,  not  to  have  thought  of  that!)  If  I  tell 
you  of  a  way  by  which  you  may  become  rich,  it  is  not  my 
fault  if  you  prefer  to  remain  poor;  but  don’t  for  goodness  sake, 
ask  me  to  support  you.  Now,  don’t  get  mad,  brother,  if  I 
tell  you  again  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  as  good  results  out  of 
an  up-draft  as  it  is  out  of  a  down-draft,  each  set  with  dry  press 
bricks  only.  In  a  down-draft  there  is  not  a  single  brick  that 
cannot  be  set  for  a  face  brick;  but  Avhat  about  the  overhangers 
in  an  up-draft?  Oh,  well,  you  say,  they  can  be  good  common 
hard.  So  they  can,  brother,  so  they  can;  but  if  you  are  going 
in  for  good  common  hard  bricks,  doesn’t  the  continuous  kiln 
knock  spots  off  an  up-draft  for  cheap  burning?  You  can  burn 
one  thousand  good  common  hard  bricks  in  a  continuous  kiln 
with  about  three  hundred  pounds  of  slack  (smudge)  coal.  Of 
course  they  do,  brother — they  cost  like  the  dickens  to  build,  and 
unless  you  are  going  into  the  business  for  keeps  1  wouldn’t  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  build  one.  (Now  confess — isn’t  that  generous  of 
me?)  Nowhere  in  my  reply  to  A.  D.  did  I  directly  allude  to  a 
third  party;  therefore,  the  outburst  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
righteous  indignation  is  wasted  like  perfume  on  the  desert  air. 
It  is  refreshing — very  refreshing,  indeed — to  notice  that  in  this 
age  of  every-man-for-himself  a  man  should  offer  himself  as 
champion  of  a  cause  which  he  avows  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  danger.  What  a  magnanimous  spectacle!  but  surely 
a  waste  of  energy.  I  agree  with  you  here,  brother.  It  surely 
won’t  do  for  you  and  I  to  play  together.  We  don’t  seem  very 
good  players,  either  of  us;  so  "we’d  best  quit.” 

Now,  to  end  this  disagreeable  business,  I  have  never  boasted 
of  any  attainments.  I  am  a  student  in  a  good  school,  and  it  is 
not  my  fault  if  some  of  the  so-called  teachers  are  not  qualified 
to  fill  the  position.  I  have  no  hobby,  only  to  make  a  success 
of  my  business.  I  read  all  the  literature  I  can  get  hold  of 
(notably  Clay- Worker)  that  will  help  me  to  that  end,  but,  not 
being  in  the  shoAV  business,  I  steer  clear  of  freaks  and  “sick.” 
Sometimes  I  catch  a  crab,  like  other  fishermen,  but  I  don't  kill 
it — oh,  no!  I  just  let  it  go  and  bait  my  hook  again.  Some  da'y 
I  hope  to  land  a  big  fish,  so  there’ll  be  no  need  to  lie  about  it. 
I  want  to  say  to  those  felloAvs  Avho  are  so  far  ahead  of  me, 
that  I  expect  to  get  within  shouting  distance,  anyway,  after 
awhile.  I  would  like  to  be  acquainted  with  the  photograph  of 
Brother  A.  D.,  so  that  if  1  should  pass  him  on  the  road  I  could 
say  "Hoav  d’ye  do.”  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with 
Ivame’s  Elements,  and  am  sorry,  really  sorry,  brother,  for  the 
sample  is  good;  but  I  have  read  Shakespeare’s  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.”  and  would  respectfully  recommend  Dogberry’s 
injunction  to  Brother  A.  D.  for  his  very  careful  perusal.  1 


must  apologize  to  Brother  Morrison,  Avhom  I  respect  and  ad¬ 
mire,  but  he  would  be  something  more  than  human  if  he  gave 
the  down-draft  kiln— well— the  showing-up  down-draft  kiln  men 
would  like.  I  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  any  particular 
kiln,  and  have  been  drawn  into  saying  more  in  favor  of  the 
down-draft  than  I  at  first  intended,  but  will  stand  by  it.  I  am 
very  willing  to  leave  my  case  in  the  hands  of  a  “considerate 
community,”  and  noAV  wish  Brother  A.  I).  a  cordial  farewell, 
hoping  that  next  time  AAre  meet  the  cloud  that  is  now  obscuring 
his  vision  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 

J.  W.  CARSON. 

P.  S. — Allow  me  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  “Brickmaker’s 
Manual,”  by  R.  B.  Morrison,  page  98:  “Use  a  kiln  that  carries 
assurance  with  it,  one  that  will  bring  forth  good  fruit  eArery 
burn  to  the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  the  owner.”  J.  W.  C. 


Mixing  Coal  Dust  with  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

How  often  we  are  deluded  by  appearances,  and  Iioav  te¬ 
naciously  Ave  cling  to  time-Avorn  usages!  Hoav  easy  a  matter 
it  is  to  give  “shoddy”  the  fine  finish  and  appearance  of  the 
genuine  article!  However,  so  long  as  shoddy  finds  a  sale,  so 
long  will  it  be  manufactui-ed,  and  so  long  as  time-Avorn  usages 
do  not  actually  dip  into  the  pocket  they  will  be  propagated 
without  question,  and  if  said  usages  appear  to  confer  any 
advantage  they  will  be  vigorously  defended  to  the  bitter  end. 
Brother  Greer  has  the  first  claim  for  my  attention  on  the 
questionable  practice  of  mixing  coal  dust  Avith  clay  in  brick¬ 
making,  but,  as  I  anticipate  hearing  further  from  him  on  the 
subject,  I  will  confine  my  attention  to  Brother  Oldtimer,  who, 
in  his  usual  careful  manner,  has  arranged  and  laid  several 
examples  before  me  for  consideration. 

If  Brother  O.  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  pros  and  cons  set 
forth  in  his  letter,  I  must  say  that  his  conclusions  are  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  me.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question 
what  he  says  occurred,  but  I  do  question  what  produced  the 
results.  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  Avhether  Brother  O.  fully 
recognizes  the  position  I  have  taken  on  this  subject;  I  there¬ 
fore  repeat  what  I  said  in  March  Clay-Worker:  "I  only  com¬ 
bat  the  idea  of  generating  heat  Avith  fuel  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  covering  that  prevents  the  access  of  oxygen. 
1  repeat  that  carbon  is  not  available  fuel  when  deprived  in 
any  way  from  combining  with  oxygen,  and  I  further  repeat 
that  no  known  heat  can  burn  it  under  such  conditions,  nor 
Avill  it  evolve  any  heat;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  absorb  it,”  etc. 
Anyone  fully  recognizing  the  conditions  demanded  by  science 
for  the  combustion  of  fuel,  and  the  consequent  generation  of 
heat,  will  surely  not  question  any  portion  of  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  Anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  combustion, 
or— still  worse — who  ignores  such  laws,  cannot  be  expected  to 
treat  such  a  question  rationally,  and  an  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  logical  and  scientific  basis  is  out  of  the  question. 
I  cannot  noAV  accept  without  question  a  practice  that  only 
rests  its  merits  on  “many  years  of  use.”  I  readily  admit  that 
it  seems  strange,  after  being  in  vogue  so  long  Avithout  being 
beneficial;  but  these  strange  things  have  happened,  and  are 
taking  place  evei-y  day.  Vaccination,  for  instance,  Avhich  Avas 
for  many  years  generally  admitted  to  be  a  public  benefit- 
nay,  more,  a  public  necessity— is  now  generally  abandoned  as 
not  only  a  useless,  but  as  a  pernicious  practice.  And  what 
sustained  the  practice  so  long?  Apparent  benefit,  bolstered 
up  by  prejudice  and  superficial  investigation;  in  short,  opinion, 
supported  by  appearances  only. 

Scientific  investigation  not  only  uproots  deep-seated  preju¬ 
dices  and  erroneous  notions,  but  discovers  correct  methods 
for  arriving  at  desired  results.  Hence,  to  prevent  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  smallpox,  the  advanced  medical  man  prescribes  diet¬ 
ing,  personal  cleanliness,  a  clean  habitation  and  neighborhood 
—not  inoculation. 

I  would  here  inform  Brother  O.  that  I  raise  no  question 
about  the  heat  coal  dust  contains,  but  the  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  such  heat  is,  I  think,  open  to  question.  Brother  O.  gives 
several  examples  which  the  casual  reader  and  thinker  would 
conclude  establish  his  case  or  position,  and  he  no  doubt  thinks 
the  same  himself.  Now.  Brother  O.  must  be  aware  that  every 
circumstance  enumerated  by  him  has  occurred  and  is  occur¬ 
ring  every  day  in  kilns  where  no  coal  dust  is  used;  he  also 
must  be  aware  that  the  setter  can  easily  thwart  the  best 
efforts  of  the  mixer  and  burner;  he  must  know  that  this  is 
occasionally  done.  Again.  Brother  O.,  I  am  sure,  need  not  be 
told  that  the  burner  can  fool  both  the  mixer  and  the  setter- 
yes.  and  the  boss,  too— if  the  burning  is  not  very  closely 
watched.  Under  such  circumstances,  who  can  say  that  good 
or  bad  results  are  due  to  coaling  or  non-coaling? 
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If  the  coal  dust  used  in  this  way  be  as  effective  as  Brother 
O.  sets  forth,  it  must  tell  also  in  the  coal  bill,  or  the  wood 
bill  in  his  district.  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  information 
on  this  point,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  not  one  definite 
statement.  A  few  acknowledge  they  can  perceive  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  quantity  used,  but  the  top  courses  are  burnt  darker 
(they  only  coal  the  top  few  courses),  and  they  sell  for  hard 
brick.  Others  say,  “Oh.  it  saves  lots  of  the  lump  coal,” — 
rather  indefinite,  and  on  par  with  “Some  foremen  say  they 
do  not  burn  as  many  loads  of  wood  to  the  arch.”  The  nearest 
definite  statement  was  five  or  six  tons  of  coal  to  the  kiln. 
Some  few  who  have  abandoned  the  practice  say  they  can 
make  better  burns  without  coal  dust,  and  their  product  con¬ 
firms  what  they  say.  So  far  the  evidence  for  coal  dust  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  very  defective;  the  conclusions  have  been  reached 
regardless  of  that  searching  examination  necessary  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  exact  knowledge.  All  the  phenomena  recorded  by 
Brother  O.  can  be  and  are  produced  with  and  without  coal 
dust,  with  any  of  the  fuels — wood,  coal,  oil  and  gas;  there¬ 
fore.  my  brother,  you  must  search  deeper  for  the  cause. 

That  ihe  coal  imbedded  in  the  brick  is  generally  consumed 
I  readily  admit,  but  not  always  so;  bricks  with  their  coal  un¬ 
burnt  are  not  uncommon,  hard  bricks,  too — yes,  very  hard. 
The  coal  in  these  bricks  contributed  none  of  the  heat  that 
burnt  them  so  hard— certainly  not.  That  mixing  strong  clay 
with  coal  dust,  or  almost  any  kind  of  dirt,  will  make  a  more 
porous  brick,  which  will  be  easier  to  dry  and  to  burn,  I  do 
not  deny;  but  the  saving  in  fuel  in  this  instance  is  due  to  the 
porosity  of  the  brick,  not  to  any  heat  derived  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  clay. 

From  reading  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  lines  of  Brother 
O.’s  reply  to  my  request,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  scientific  brickmaker  and  burner; 
if  so,  he  is  the  loser,  not  science. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  Clay-Worker  read¬ 
ers  a  few  more  scientific  facts  connected  with  the  dust-burn¬ 
ing  question,  in  which  Brother  O.,  I  presume,  will  take  no 
stock.  The  temperature  at  which  anthracite  coal  ignites  is 
rather  high.  A  good,  strong  red  heat  must  be  maintained  to 
make  it  self-supporting  or  to  keep  it  in.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
let  us  consider  the  coal  encased  in  the  bricks  in  a  kiln:  Such 
bricks  must  be  heated  up  to  the  igniting  point  of  the  coal  be¬ 
fore  such  ignition  can  take  place.  What  is  ignition?  It  is  the 
result  of  combination  with  oxygen.  If  this  encased  coal  can¬ 
not  get  oxygen  it  cannot  ignite  and  burn,  although  its  tem¬ 
perature  is  quite  high  enough,  and  if  the  burner  faithfully 
performs  his  duty,  access  of  oxygen  to  the  encased  coal  is 
utterly  impossible  until  the  kiln  is  burnt  and  firing  has 
ceased.  Assuming  the  firing  to  be  honestly  and  skillfully 
performed,  the  bricks  in  the  kiln  are  surrounded  by  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  steam,  etc.,  in  which  nothing  can 
burn;  thus  the  coal  in  the  bricks  is  doubly  shielded  from 
oxygen,  and  its  only  chance  is  neglect  and  unskillfulness  of 
the  burner,  or  at  the  end  of  the  burn. 

I  wish  to  thank  Brother  O.  for  his  kind  endeavor  to  direct 
me  in  the  right  path,  but  I  prefer  the  path  science  points  out, 
even  if  I  go  it  alone.  I  appreciate  the  Colonel  Sellers  joke, 
but  I  have  got  so  mixed  up  in  it  that  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
who  is  the  Colonel  in  this  case.  Brother  O.  maintains  the 
stove  is  hot,  and  trys  to  make  me  believe  so.  I  knock  down 
the  lid  and  find  onlv  a  candle  burning. 

W.  WAPLINGTON. 


William  Waplington  and  Fuel  Gas. 

Editor  (  lay- Worker: 

Relying  upon  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  “It  is  never 
too  late  to  do  good,”  I  want  to  further  discuss  the  matter  of  the 
relative  economies  of  coal  burned  in  a  furnace  directly  or  manu¬ 
factured  into  artificial  fuel  gas  and  then  burned. 

In  the  Clay-Worker  of  May,  1894,  page  564,  Brother  Wap¬ 
lington  defends  the  statement  that  better  results  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  first  converting  coal  into  fuel  gas  and  then  burning 
it  under  a  boiler  than  by  burning  the  same  coal  directly  in  an 
ordinary  boiler  furnace.  I  only  noticed  his  article  a  few  days 
ago,  or  would  have  attempted  to  reply  sooner. 

We  have  the  fundamental  fact  that  a  given  amount  of  coal 
is  capable  of  giving  out  a  certain  amount  of  heat.  We  have 
the  problem  of  utilizing  as  much  of  this  heat  as  possible. 
Brother  Waplington  says:  “The  fuel  of  a  gas-producer  is  con¬ 
sumed  on  a  grate  thickly  bedded  with  incandescent  fuel,  the 
object  being  to  convert  dioxide  into  monoxide  again  by  passing 
through  such  fuel.  *  *  *  Further,  this  bed  of  hot  fuel  serves 
to  distill  from  the  coal  its  hydro-carbons,  etc.,  so  that  fuel  gas, 
as  usually  made  with  soft  coal,  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  monox¬ 
ide  and  illuminating  gas.”  A  large  part  of  coal  is  solid  carbon, 
and  hence  we  infer  that  a  large  part  of  fuel  gas  is  carbon 
monoxide.  According  to  the  experiments  of  MM.  Favre  and 
Silberman  the  total  amount  of  heat  produced  by  perfectly 


burning  one  pound  of  carbon  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid,  car¬ 
bon  dioxide,  is  14,500  British  thermal  units.  The  amount  pro¬ 
duced  by  imperfectly  burning  one  pound  of  carbon  so  as  to 
produce  carbonic  oxide  is  4,400  units.  That  is  to  say,  that  in 
the  conversion  of  the  solid  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide,  the  chief 
ingredient  of  fuel  gas,  nearly  one-third  of  its  possible  heat  is 
utilized.  The  gas,  as  it  leaves  the  producer,  has  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  this  heat  will  be  lost  unless  the  gas  is  immedi¬ 
ately  burned.  The  furnace  of  the  gas-producer  requires  heat 
to  keep  the  coal  on  the  grate  incandescent,  and  this  heat  must 
be  furnished  by  the  coal.  The  usual  amount  of  loss  of  fur- 
naces  and  appurtenances  thereto  by  conduction  and  radiation 
must  be  met  in  the  furnace  of  the  gas-producer  and  sustained 
from  the  total  possible  heat  in  the  coal  intended  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  fuel  gas.  In  the  use  of  fuel  gas  two  furnaces  are 
used,  and  their  unavoidable  losses  must  be  met. 

In  the  production  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  furnace  of  a 
fuel  gas-producer  accurate  work  is  required  to  supply  the  exact 
amount  of  air  necessary.  In  practice  it  is  likely  that  some 
carbon  dioxide  would  be  produced  in  spite  of  the  best  care  and 
skill  of  the  attendant,  and  this  would  entail  another  loss  of 
heat.  In  burning  the  fuel  gas  for  the  production  of  steam  or 
for  other  purposes  the  same  practical  difficulties  would  be  met 
that  obtain  in  the  burning  of  coal.  Of  course,  if  the  gas  was 
burned  in  an  improved  furnace,  and  by  the  best  methods,  it 
might  give  better  results  than  are  usually  obtained  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  boiler  furnace.  With  carefully  conducted  experiments  by 
the  best  known  methods  in  each  case,  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  fuel  gas  would  not  produce  as  much  steam  as  the  direct 
combustion  of  the  same  amount  of  coal  as  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  gas. 

Isn’t  Brother  Waplington  a  little  in  error  when  he  states 
that  all  solid  fuel  must  be  gasified  before  it  is  available  as 
fuel?  In  the  conversion  of  solid  carbon  into  carbon  monoxide 
nearly  one-third  of  its  possible  heat  is  evolved  directlv  from 
solid  fuel.  D.  W.  STOOKEY. 


The  Target  Erected. 

Editor  Clay- W orker : 

“In  the  study  of  nature  two  elements  come  into  play,  which 
belong,  respectively,  to  the  world  of  sense  and  to  the  world  of 
thought.  We  observe  a  fact  and  seek  to  refer  it  to  its  laws. 
We  apprehend  the  law  and  seek  to  make  it  good  in  fact.  The 
one  is  theory,  the  other  is  experiment,  which,  when  applied 
to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  becomes  practical  science.' 
— Lecture  by  Dr.  Whewell. 

The  practical  success  of  manufacturing  all  clay  products— 
and,  for  that  matter,  all  other  products— rests  on  the  base  of 
applying  heat  in  a  proper  manner,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  generated  properly.  There  appears  to  be  much  miscon¬ 
ception  about  heat,  even  by  those  who  are  daily  applying  it 
in  large  quantities.  Very  often  it  is  confused  with  draft; 
sometimes  it  is  imbued  with  human  qualities,  such  as  sulki¬ 
ness,  capriciousness,  etc. 

If  we  keep  constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  the  current  of 
air  we  call  draft  only  conveys  the  heat  to  the  articles  to  be 
heated — to  simplify  matters  call  those  articles  bricks.  The 
bricks,  then,  absorb  some  of  the  heat  being  conveyed  by  the 
draft  over  their  exposed  surfaces;  the  heat  thus  absorbed  by 
the  bricks  is  conducted  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  brick 
until  the  interior  becomes  heated,  and  so  on.  If  we  now  sup¬ 
pose  a  brick  placed  on  edge  in  a  kiln,  with  one  entire  side 
freely  exposed  to  the  draft,  and  a  given  amount  of  heat  is 
conveyed  to  the  side  of  that  brick  in  a  given  time,  I  would 
ask  Brother  Morrison  if  the  direction  of  the  draft  would  in 
any  way  influence  the  absorbing  powers  of  that  brick? 

I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  I  am  a  practical  man,  but  have 
not  had  much  chance  of  being  anything  else  so  far;  still,  I 
can  conscientiously  advocate  either  up  draft  or  down  draft 
to  burn  any  clay  ware  known  to  me,  and  with  equal  facil¬ 
ity,  too. 

I  take  it  Brother  Morrison  would  adopt  up  or  down  draft, 
according  to  the  kind  of  ware,  etc.,  to  be  burnt.  This,  then, 
is  the  point  of  difference  between  us.  I  contend  that  direc¬ 
tion  of  draft  is  a  matter  of  indifference  if  equal  consideration 
is  bestowed  upon  the  conditions  of  the  ware  and  the  kiln 
under  treatment.  By  this  I  mean  that  ware  of  any  description 
would  be  fired  equally  well  by  draft  in  any  direction  if  the 
conditions  for  that  direction  were  as  carefully  maintained. 
This  was,  in  effect,  confirmed  some  time  ago  in  the  Clay- 
Worker,  and  appeared  to  be  countenanced  by  expert  burners 
and  kiln  men.  At  least,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  was  not 
disputed. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  only  dealing  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  various  kilns.  Their  cost  and  the  fuel  they  require  are 
questions  for  after  consideration. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  generation  and  distribution  of  heat,  also  the  combustion 
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of  fuel,  have  become  vital  questions,  even  to  those  who  make 
and  burn  the  simplest  form  of  clay,  known  as  bricks. 

The  up-to-date  burner  of  clay  goods  knows  something  c»f 
the  properties  and  laws  of  heat,  and  discards  such  terms  as 
a  ‘‘moist  heat,”  a  “dry  heat,”  an  “impure  heat,”  etc.  He  also 

thinks  of  heat  separate  from  draft,  and  looks  upon  kilns  as 

only  receptacles  for  the  confinement  of  ware  and  heat  for  con¬ 
venience  in  burning.  The  thorough  burning  qualities  of  such 
a  receptacle  or  chamber  are  imparted  to  it  by  a  builder  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  heat  for  locating  the  fires, 
and  with  a  further  knowledge  of  combustion  and  its  products 
for  the  proper  discharge  or  exit  of  such  products.  The  burner, 
of  course,  is  equally  well  posted  on  these  subjects.  It  only 
remains  now  for  the  setter  to  do  his  part  properly,  and  a  good 
burn  may  be  relied  on,  either  up  or  down  draft. 

The  request  of  Brother  Morrison  to  “set  up  your  target” 

appears  to  me  unnecessary.  I  think  the  target  has  been  up 

some  time.  Random  shooting  is,  perhaps,  what  may  be  com¬ 
plained  of.  However,  let  that  go.  I  have  a  profound  respect 
for  Brother  M.,  and  it  in  no  wise  diminishes  because  we  can¬ 
not  tread  in  the  same  path  all  the  time.  Personally,  I  am 
glad  he  has  taken  up  his  rifle  (pen)  for  a  shot  or  two  on  this 
subject,  feeling  confident  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  will  be  benefited  thereby.  I  am  not  aware 
how  many  targets  will  be  set  up  for  him  to  shoot  at,  but  if 
his  ammunition  and  patience  hold  out  I  invite  him  to  use  a 
little  of  it  in  a  friendly  way  on  my  target  as  set  up  in  about 
the  central  portion  of  this  letter.  AERO  DYNAMICS. 


THE  CLAY-EATERS  OF  GEORGIA. 


For  years  past  there  has  appeared  in  the  daily  press  nt 
intervals  graphic  accounts  of  the  clay-eaters  of  this  and  other 
countries.  As  many  of  our  readers  are  going  to  Atlanta  soon, 
they  will  doubtless  read  with  interest  the  following  extracts 
from  a  lengthy  interview  with  Dr.  James  Erskine  Pendergrass 
in  the  Buffalo  Express: 

“I  am  going  to  Atlanta,”  said  the  Doctor,  “and  from  there 
down  among  the  clay-eaters.  Clay-eaters?  Most  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world.  In  one  section  of  Georgia,  in  the  country 
surrounding  Millidgeville,  to  tell  a  man  his  name  is  mud  is 
equivalent  to  declaring  that  he  is  food  for  his  fellow-men.  Not 
that  his  neighbors  are  cannibals,  but  that  they  eat  clay.  Chew 
it?  Oh,  yes,  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  a  cow  gets  out  of  her 
cud.  Whole  families  have  the  habit.  From  the  father,  and 
grandfather,  too,  if  he  has  chanced  to  survive,  down  to  the 
skinny-faced  tot  who  cries  for  his  share,  they  all  eat  clay, 
eagerly  and  regularly. 

“This  depraved  taste  fixes  itself  upon  them  in  early  child¬ 
hood,  and  as  they  grow  older  the  habit  becomes  stronger,  until 
it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  break  off.  It  is  more  powerful 
than  the  whisky,  opium,  morphine,  cocaine  or  any  other  habit 
yet  known.  Of  course,  heredity  has  much  to  do  with  it,  and 
the  habit  is  transmitted  from  generation  unto  generation  with 
singular’  precision.  In  some  places  the  custom  has  degenerated 
into  a  ceremonial,  while  in  others  the  eating  of  this  strange 
food  still  prevails  as  a  kind  of  necessity  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  addicted  to  it.  But  nowhere  is  the  habit  so  fixed  and 
prevalent  as  in  that  part  of  Georgia  lying  immediately  south 
of  Milledgeville.” 

There  is  no  mistaking  a  Georgia  clay-eater,  says  Dr.  Pen¬ 
dergrass.  Their  countenances  have  a  distinctly  original  and 
unearthly  cast,  reminding  you  more  of  “a  death’s  head  with  a 
bone  in  its  mouth”  than  anything  else.  The  children  have 
large  eyes,  set  deep  in  the  head,  and  accentuated  by  high, 
skinny  cheek  bones.  These  eyes  lack  lustre,  and  they  glare 
with  leaden  stupidity  from  the  cadaverous  hollows.  The 
milky  whiteness  of  the  skin  which  they  have  in  childhood 
changes  with  age  into  a  parched  brown,  which  falls  in  folds 
about  their  neck  and  eyes.  Deep  wrinkles  radiate  from  their 
mouths  and  spread  in  every  conceivable  direction. 

The  clay  which  they  devour  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 


the  red  variety  so  common  throughout  middle  Georgia,  but  a 
peculiar  white  kind,  with  a  soft,  greasy  feel,  and  found  only 
in  certain  localities.  It  is  said  to  contain  arsenic,  thus  account¬ 
ing  for  the  force  of  the  habit  and  its  effects  upon  the  system. 

— A  Feast  of  Clay. — 

The  clay-eaters  are  not  wholly  without  social  instincts. 
They  are  said  to  hold  festivals — rather,  dinings — the  menu  of 
which  is  made  up  mainly  of  clay.  Dr.  Pendergrass  told  of  one 
of  these  clay  feasts  which  he  attended.  It  was  held  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  clay-eaters,  living 
two  miles  from  Scotsborough,  Ga.  His  home  was  a  log  cabin 
of  three  rooms- one  a  bedroom,  one  a  combination  bedroom, 
storeroom  and  pantry,  and  the  other  the  kitchen,  dining  room 
and  parlor.  There  were  fourteen  guests.  They  gathered  in  the 
kitchen,  sitting  on  chair’s,  a  bench  and  some  boxes.  Six  squat¬ 
ted  on  the  floor,  all  other  seats  being  occupied.  On  the  stove 
was  a  pan  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  In  this  pan  was 
a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  young  shoat,  and  it  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  scraped  pig.  The  wife  of  the  host — a  lean, 
hollow-chested  woman— stood  over  the  pan.  On  the  floor  be¬ 
side  her  was  a  gallon  jug  of  corn  liquor  and  a  half-gallon  open- 
top  clay  crock.  In  the  crock  was  a  mixture  of  turkey  and 
’possum  fat,  melted  into  a  greasy,  brown  liquid.  From  time  to 
time  the  woman  prodded  holes  in  the  clay  with  a  sharp-pointed 
stick.  Over  these  holes  she  poured,  first,  the  turkey-’ possum 
grease,  then  the  corn  liquor.  As  the  mixture  struck  the  heated 
clay  it  sputtered  and  splashed.  A  sickening  odor,  like  unto 
binning  rubber  and  rum,  filled  the  cabin.  Clouds  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  stove  and  floated  about  the  room,  mingling  with 
the  curling,  ill-smelling  sheets  of  tobacco  smoke.  Occasionally 
the  woman  drew  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  stove  to  prevent 
the  clay  from  getting  too  hot  and  drying  out.  She  would  roll 
the  lump  over  in  the  pan  with  wonderful  dexterity. 

At  length  the  woman,  with  a  destrous  twist,  drew  the  pan, 
with  its  contents,  from  the  stove  to  the  floor. 

“Done!”  she  cried  in  a  shrill  voice.  “Done  to  a  turn!” 

The  guests  ceased  their  clamor,  and  with  one  accord  squat¬ 
ted  in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  Four  jugs  of  corn  liquor  were 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  With  a  big  knife  the  woman 
cut  the  clay  into  slices  the  size  of  small  pieces  of  bread.  Then, 
after  pouring  more  liquor  in  the  pan,  she  placed  it  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  beside  the  four  jugs  of  liquor.  The  men  used  their 
jack  knives  to  pick  out  slices  of  the  clay.  The  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  used  forks  and  bits  of  pine.  They  ate  greedily,  putting 
the  pieces  of  clay  on  the  floor,  while  they  chewed  the  chunks 
they  bit  out  of  them.  The  feast  lasted  until  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  guests  who  had  not  succumbed  in  a  drunken 
stupor  made  their  way  home,  chewing  the  drugged  clay  as 
they  went. 

These  beings  are  indolent  and  worthless.  Some  of  them  own 
donkeys,  and  these,  attached  to  little  two-wheeled  vehicles, 
are  familiar  sights  along  the  public  highways  leading  to  Mil¬ 
ledgeville. 

Last  winter,  returning  from  a  hunt  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
country,  Dr.  Pendergrass  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  a 
storm  in  the  log  cabin  of  a  full-fledged  clay-eater.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  set  back  some  distance  from  the  road,  and  a  ivell- 
beaten  path  led  through  the  weeds  to  the  doorway,  from  which 
the  blanched  faces  of  some  half  dozen  children  peered  forth 
curiously.  It  was  a  squalid  den.  There  were  two  windows, 
utterly  destitute  of  glass,  stuffed  with  rags  and  old  paper  to 
keep  out  the  chill,  while  the  rain  beat  drearily  and  the  wind 
whistled  dismally  between  the  old  rotten  logs.  It  is  customary 
to  daub  up  the  cracks  in  a  log  house  with  clay,  but  the  absence 
of  it  there  could  be  explained. 

A  chew  of  tobacco  started  the  head  of  the  family  talking  at 
length  of  his  family. 

“Do  you  all  eat  clay?”  asked  Dr.  Pendergrass  abruptly. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“Clay’s  not  fit  to  eat,  anyhow,”  continued  the  Doctor. 

“Not  fit  to  eat?”  repeated  the  man.  “Why,  stranger,  it’s 
food— weuns  hyah  lives  on  it,  me  an’  my  Chilians  an’  my 
neighbors.” 

“But  you  don't  prefer  it  to  meat  and  bread?” 

“Wre  luv  it,  stranger.  Weuns  are  raised  on  it;  our  cliilluns 
eat  it  when  they  leaves  off  nussin’.  They  never  know  no  other 
reg’lar  food.” 

“But  if  you  had  other  food  regularly?”  asked  the  Doctor. 

“Tew  late,  stranger,”  was  the  reply.  “Once  yew  eat  it. 
yew  eat  it  foali  good.  It’s  like  yon  fire.  Ef  yew  go  neah  it 
an’  git  its  flame,  yew  always  hev  its  mark.” 

“Do  your  dogs  eat  it?” 

“They  eats  it,  tew.  They  is  nigh  on  to  human.” 

“Do  your  mules  eat  it?” 

“Muels?  No,  stranger;  they  is  only  muels.” 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Georgia  clay  is  “good  enough  to  eat”  in  the  estimation  of  the 
natives  of  that  state,  if  we  may  believe  what  Dr.  Pendergrass 
says  in  another  column. 

*  *  * 

On  a  preceding  page  is  an  illustration  of  Trilby  and  other 
Midway  favorites.  The  dark  complexioned  gentleman  seen  in 
the  foreground  looks  very  much  like  a  Chicago  friend,  but  as 
we  have  not  heard  of  his  being  in  Atlanta  this  season,  think 
it  is  probably  another  case  of  a  “remarkable  resemblance.” 

*  *  * 

Millidgeville,  Ga.,  is  said  to  be  the  head  center  of  the  clay- 
eaters  of  that  State.  It  is  also  the  home  of  J.  W.  McMillan, 
an  old-time  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  who,  we  trust,  will 
bring  a  goodly  quantity  of  the  raw  material  with  him  to  the 
Convention,  so  that  the  brethren  who  wish  may  sample  it. 

*  *  * 

The  low  railroad  rates  that  will  prevail  over  all  Southern 
lines  during  the  great  Atlanta  Exposition  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  to  arrange  for  special  rates 
on  the  certificate  plan,  as  heretofore.  The  rates  are  so  low 
that  it  will  cost  the  members  from  the  North  much  less  to  go 
to  Atlanta  than  to  any  point  in  the  Central  States. 

*  *  * 

( )ur  State  Geologist,  W.  S.  Blatchley,  has  been  making  care¬ 
ful  surveys  of  the  clay  fields  of  Indiana,  and  reports  many 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  clays  of  all  kinds.  Anyone  desiring 
information  with  a  view  of  establishing  clay  industries  in  the 
lloosier  State  should  correspond  with  Professor  Blatchley, 
State  House,  Indianapolis,  who  will  give  every  assistance 
possible. 

*  *  * 

The  Atlanta  brethren  contribute  this  month’s  additions  to 
our  picture  gallery.  Our  readers  may  all  observe  their  good 
looks,  while  those  who  attend  the  Convention  the  first  week 


in  December  will  find  them  a  most  cordial  and  kindly  set,  as 
their  pictures  clearly  indicate.  Portraits  of  the  rest  of  At¬ 
lanta’s  brick  manufacturers  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

They  are  all  young  men,  and  hustlers,  too. 

* *  *  * 

As  winter  approaches  many  who  have  heretofore  been  con¬ 
sidered  sound  and  healthy  are  sure  to  develop  symptoms  of 
weakness  that  will  make  a  brief  sojourn  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
absolutely  imperative — about  Oct.  30. 


BRICK  PAVED  STREETS. 

Our  juvenile  contemporary  says  “There  must  be  something 
very  wrong  about  Indianapolis,”  because  her  Board  of  Works 
President,  W.  H.  Holton,  is  quoted  as  declaring  that  “There 
is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  asphalt  as  against  brick, 
and  it  is  now  an  exception  when  a  brick  pavement  is  laid  on 
any  of  the  principal  residence  or  business  streets;”  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Indianapolis  now  has  nearly  twenty  miles  of 
brick  pavements,  the  major  portion  of  which  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so  for  many  years  with  little  or 
no  repairs,  while  the  asphalt  streets  put  down  at  the  same 
time  are  a  constant  source  of  care  and  expense.  A  large  force 
of  men  is  kept  busy  repairing  our  asphalt  streets,  and  in  spite 
of  this  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  rutty  and  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  enduring  qualities  of  good  paving 
brick  are  better  understood,  there  will  be  a  decided  change  in 
the  sentiments  of  taxpayers.  We  say  enduring  qualities  of  good 
paving  brick,  with  strong  accent  on  good,  for  what  little  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  of  our  brick  streets,  aside  from  that  made  in  the 
interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  asphalt  business,  results  solely 
from  the  use  of  poor  brick.  When  paving  brick  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  here  some  inferior  brick  were  used,  which,  of  course, 
resulted  in  much  criticism.  One  or  two  of  the  first  brick  jobs 
(they  were  “jobs”)  have  been  taken  up  and  good  brick  substi¬ 
tuted.  A  few  others  will  follow,  but  the  most  of  our  brick 
streets  are  good,  some  that  have  been  down  five  years  and 
more  showing  no  perceptible  wear.  The  brick  pavements  that 
have  been  laid  on  our  streets  the  past  season  are  first  class, 
and  will  be  in  use  long  years  after  the  asphalt  put  down  at 
the  same  time  has  rotted  away.  But  of  course  the  poor  brick 
left  a  bad  taste  that  will  outlast  it  two  to  one. 

There  is  in  this  a  valuable  hint  to  the  manufacturers  of 
paving  brick.  Their  product  stands  or  falls  according  to  its 
own  merits.  There  is  no  great  combine  with  unlimited  capital 
to  fight  its  battles  and  secure  “fiuence”  with  municipal  officers, 
as  is  the  case  with  asphalt.  If  the  latter  was  the  product  of 
local  or  individual  manufactories,  instead  of  a  “combine,”  the 
bad  asphalt  pavements  put  down  on  our  streets  would  have 
driven  them  out  of  business.  The  asphalt  people  know  how  to 
“mold  public  opinion.”  It  is  a  part  of  their  business.  They 
employ  men  skilled  in  that  line  to  advocate  and  advance  their 
interests.  This,  it  seems,  is  not  possible  with  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  interests.  Their  salvation 
depends  on  the  superior  character  of  their  product;  lienee  they 
should  see  to  it  that  none  but  good  paving  brick  are  put  down. 


OUR  ASSOCIATION  AND  CONVENTION. 


Under  the  above  head  Brother  “It.  Brick”  Morrison  makes 
some  good  and  timely  suggestions,  on  a  preceding  page  of  this 
number,  in  regard  to  the  coming  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  at 
Atlanta,  Dec.  3  to  6.  We  admire  his  enthusiasm,  and  hope  it 
may  be  imparted  to  our  readers  generally.  It  is  none  too  soon 
for  the  lay  members  to  begin  preparations  for  the  important 
event.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  should  go  into  training  like 
the  two  noted  orators  (?)  who  are  just  now  so  conspicuous  in 
the  South,  commanding  the  undivided  attention  of  the  Texas 
Legislature,  to  say  nothing  of  several  Governors  and  numerous 
judges,  nor  that  they  should  at  once  order  that  new  suit  of 
clothes  (the  writer,  though,  admits  that  he  has  been  measured 
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for  another  suit  of  “jeans”),  or  speak  in  advance  for  the  loan 
of  a  spike-tail.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  latter  with 
you  at  all,  for  Atlanta  is  no  mean  city,  and  her  clothiers  put  on 
metropolitan  airs  and  keep  a  full  assortment  of  them  for  rent. 
You  can  hire  an  outfit  there  as  well  as  at  home.  The  social 
features  of  the  Atlanta  meeting  will  be  fully  equal  to  any  of 
the  past,  but  we  haven’t  that  in  mind  so  much  as  the  more 
serious  matters  that  should  be  considei'ed  carefully  before  we 
gather  in  the  Convention  hall. 

Highly  as  we  prize  the  social  side  of  such  Conventions,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  chief  end  is  business.  We  go  to  learn 
and  to  teach.  The  least  experienced,  even  of  the  new  members, 
may  be  able  to  communicate  valuable  information  to  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced,  while  at  the  same  time  he  may  learn 
more  relating  to  brickmaking  in  a  few  days  at  the  Convention 
than  he  will  learn  in  months  without  such  opportunities.  While, 
therefore,  we  do  not  advise  anyone  to  write  a  speech  on  any 
special  hobby  to  recite  to  the  Convention,  we  do  suggest  that 
every  one  who  expects  to  be  present  look  through  his  knowl¬ 
edge  box  and  select  something  to  say  upon  some  branch  of 
practical  brickmaking.  Go  prepared  to  tell  something.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  modestly  suggest  to  about  three  of  the  old 
members  that  it  will  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
make  a  long  speech  on  one  or  both  sides  of  every  question 
that  may  come  up,  though,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they 
speak  well,  no  matter  which  side  they  take.  If  our  annual 
Conventions  have  accomplished  nothing  else,  they  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  gift  of  oratory  where  it  had  been  little  suspected 
before. 

Of  course,  those  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of 
presenting  thoughts  on  specific  subjects  will  take  time  to 
commit  their  ideas  to  paper,  and  then  rewrite  the  whole  and 
eliminate  all  surplusage.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  write  a 
short  speech  than  to  write  a  long  one.  But  whatever  you  do, 
don’t  make  “rough  notes,”  expecting  to  “talk  it  off.”  Such 
talks  are  too  often  interminable.  Some  men  can  talk  by  the 
hour  and  say  nothing  that  is  worth  remembering  that  could  not 
have  been  said  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Write  and 
condense. 

An  important  preparation  for  such  a  meeting  is  the  jotting 
down  of  questions  on  w’liich  you  may  desire  the  opinions  of 
others.  Mark,  we  do  not  say  the  opinions  of  older  members, 
for  our  observation  teaches  us  that  many  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  have  at  times  come  from  novitiates.  The 
breadth  of  their  knowledge  may  not  equal  that  of  older  men  of 
more  general  information,  while  upon  some  points  they  excel. 
Hence,  old  members  need  not  fear  to  ask  for  information,  and 
young  members  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  what  they  know  on 
any  subject  brought  before  the  Convention. 

Another  important  preparation  is  getting  ready  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  such  specimens  of  your  work  as  you  wish  to  display.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  profitable 
departments  of  the  Convention.  Get  ready  at  once,  so  that  you 
will  leave  nothing  neglected  when  the  time  comes.  This  will 
apply  with  special  force  to  those  who  have  machinery  or  mod¬ 
els  of  machinery  to  exhibit.  Next  in  importance  to  advertising 
your  inventions  in  the  Clay- Worker  is  the  exhibition  of  them 
at  our  Conventions  of  wide-awake  brickmakers.  Through  the 
advertisements  you  reach  thousands  who,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  cannot  attend  the  Conventions,  but  the  actual  inspec¬ 
tion  of  a  machine  or  appliance,  though  only  in  miniature,  even 
when  the  time  for  a  thorough  investigation  may  be  limited  on 
account  of  the  many  other  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  is  worth  more  than  much  talk  or  many  letters. 

Again  we  insist  upon  every  brickmaker  bringing  with  him 
his  silent  partner.  Brickmaking  would  be  a  cheerless,  not  to 
say  a  profitless,  business  if  no  one  was  interested  in  it  but  the 
hands  and  bosses  that  are  seen  in  the  yard.  The  silent  partner 
is  silent  only  in  the  sense  that  she  does  not  figure  in  the  firm’s 
name.  She  can  talk  well  enough  and  right  to  the  point  in  the 
department  in  which  she  is  queen,  and  she  is  entitled  to  a 
share  in  all  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  our  annual  outings. 


Besides,  everybody  knows  that  the  head  of  the  house  behaves 
better  when  the  boss  of  the  house  is  about.  Not  that  we  would 
insinuate  in  the  least  that  any  brickmaker  ever  behaved  any 
other  than  with  the  utmost  propriety  while  at  Conventions-— far 
be  it  from  us;  but— well,  she  ought  to  be  at  the  Convention  to 
see  how  well  her  other  half  can  behave  when  away  from 
home.  So  bring  her  along. 


THE  EXHIBITION  ROOfl. 


For  several  years  past  the  machinery  annex  to  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  Conventions  has  been  a  very  attractive  feature  of  our  yearly 
meetings.  The  coming  Convention  will  be  held  in  the  main 
audience  room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  beneath  which  is 
a  large,  well-lighted  room,  in  which  those  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  exhibit  light  machinery  or  models,  specimen  brick,  printed 
matter,  etc.,  free  of  charge.  Space  may  be  secured  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  Secretary  Randall.  The  room  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  exhibitor’s  from  Monday  morning,  Dec.  2,  till  Saturday  noon. 


WATER  AND  OIL  A  GOOD  MIXTURE— NIT! 


The  Atlanta  brickmakers  have  recently  been  visited  by  a 
representative  of  an  oil  firm  (or  an  oily  firm)  offering  a  formula 
whereby  the  purchaser  can  mix  a  small  per  cent,  of  oils  with 
a  large  per  cent,  of  water,  and  presto!  you  have  a  very  cheap 
lubricant.  Thus  another  accepted  theory  is  set  at  naught,  and 
oil  and  water  are  mixed— IF  the  formula  works.  The  little 
“if”  is  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  great  achievement.  We 
take  it,  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  from  several 
who  have  invested  in  the  formula,  that  it  is  not  what  it  is 
mixed  up  to  be.  The  plan  of  the  oily  firm’s  representative  is, 
it  seems,  to  offer  the  formula  and  right  to  use  at  a  price  that 
impresses  the  prospective  purchaser  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
very  valuable.  His  first  price  is  $200,  or  more,  but  “to  intro¬ 
duce  the  mixture,”  etc.,  etc.,  he  will  take  less.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hancock,  General  Manager  of  the  South  River  Brick  Co.,  of 
Atlanta,  whose  genial  phiz  is  pictured  on  page  347,  after  sev¬ 
eral  solicitations,  during  which  the  price  shrunk  from  $200  to 
$12,  finally  invested  the  latter  sum  in  the  formula,  and  some 
more  in  the  ingredients  it  called  for,  and  is  now  the  possessor 
of  a  barrel  or  two  of  lubricant  and  some  experience  that  he 
will  part  with  at  ruinously  low  figures.  After  experimenting, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  water  and  oil  will  mix— if  stirred 
constantly. 


The  Southern  Railroad,  whose  “ad.”  appears  on  page  367,  is 
to  the  Southern  States  what  the  Pennsylvania  lines  are  in  the 
North— the  great  trunk  line,  fully  equipped  with  the  best 
known  devices  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  its  patrons.  Its 
through  trains  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
other  points  in  the  East  and  North  offer  the  traveling  public 
every  possible  convenience.  Those  going  to  Atlanta  should  see 
that  their  tickets  read  via  the  Southern  Railway. 


DAYTON1AN  BRICK  MACHINES  and  Cutting  Tables  are 
handsomely  illustrated  in  'a  fine  catalogue  issued  by  C.  W. 
Raymond  A  Co.,  Dayton,  O.  The  cover  is  particularly  strik¬ 
ing,  being  a  very  dark  green,  with  lettering  embossed  in  gold. 
Its  “insides”  are  in  keeping,  being  pi’inted  in  two  colors  on 
fine  coated  paper.  If  you  will  send  them  your  address,  a 
postal  card  will  do,  they  will  mail  you  a  copy  free. 


WE  ARE  IN  RECEIPT  of  a  very  unique  illustration  of  the 
double  repress  being  built  at  Canton,  O.,  by  the  Bonnot  Co.  This 
folder  gives  a  brief  description  of  repress,  and  contains  some 
very  terse  suggestions  in  relation  to  such  machinery.  We  no¬ 
tice  that  the  claim  is  made  that  all  the  wearing  parts  are 
above  the  feed  table,  which  certainly  is  a  great  advantage  in 
keeping  these  wearing  parts  away  from  the  dirt,  as  a  machine 
of  this  kind  certainly  will  last  longer  because  of  the  advantage 
of  having  weai’ing  pai’ts  removed  from  possible  objectionable 
location.  All  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  impresses 
will  do  well  to  write  the  people  at  Canton  for  a  copy  of  this 
descriptive  circxxlar  on  double  represses. 
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Patton,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant. 

A  new  brickyard  will  be  established  at  Machiasport,  Me. 

J.  W.  King  has  started  a  new  brick  plant  at  Trenton,  Mo. 

A.  Esnault  will  build  a  new  brick  plant  at  Donaldson- 
ville,  La. 

The  Pereaux  Brick  Works,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  recently. 

Don’t  forget  to  watch  our  For  Sale  columns  for  bargains  in 
second-hand  machinery. 

Fire  caused  not  a  little  damage  at  Patrick  Beston's  brick¬ 
yard,  at  Chicopee,  Mass. 

A  new  firm,  known  as  the  Lake  Butler  Brick  Co.,  will  erect 
a  plant  at  Lake  Butler,  Fla. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Millersburg,  Iud.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  tile. 

The  Markle  (O.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  has  been  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Huetteman  &  Cramer  Co.’s  improved  soft  clay  brick 
machine  is  illustrated  on  page  364. 

A  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  will  be  built  at 
Augusta,  Ill.,  in  which  Mr.  Moore,  of  Chapin,  is  interested. 

The  brick  plant  of  Wilkinson  &  Stewart,  Empire,  O.,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  the  7th  inst.,  entailing  a  loss  of  $20,000. 

The  Darlington  (Pa.)  Coal  and  Clay  Co.  has  been  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  a  deposit  of  pottery  clay  at  that  place. 

The  Emory  Brick  Co.  will  make  additions  to  their  plant  at 
Harriman,  Tenn.,  and  will  take  up  the  manufacture  of  drain 
tile. 


If  you  want  something  you  have  not  got,  or  have  something 
you  do  not  want,  try  an  “ad.”  in  our  Wanted,  For  Sale,  etc., 
columns. 


The  streator  (111.)  Paving  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
by  Ralph  and  F.  Plumb  and  George  Goulding.  Capital  stock, 
$50,000. 

Manufacturers  who  want  good,  competent  men  in  any 
branch  of  clayworking  should  consult  the  Clay-Worker’s 
Wanted  columns. 


If  you  are  out  of  a  position,  look  over  our  Wanted  column, 
and  if  you  fail  to  strike  something  suitable,  try  a  small  card 
on  your  own  account. 

Olav  Sjolie,  Aasta,  Nord  Canen,  Norway,  writes  that  he 
wishes  to  purchase  some  dry  press  brick,  and  would  be  glad  to 
receive  catalogues,  etc. 

Frank  Tuobolski,  an  employe  at  the  brickyard  of  Spear  & 
Clark,  Toledo,  O.,  was  instantly  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a 
clay  bank  on  the  2d  inst. 


Atlanta.  Mr.  C.  A.  Baird  is  the  Michigan  representative,  with 
headquarters  at  Woodward  and  Jefferson  avenues,  Detroit, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Dannavant,  T.  P.  A.,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  super¬ 
vises  the  interests  of  his  adjacent  territory. 

Mr.  Hollister,  a  wealthy  brick  manufacturer  of  Obadiah, 
Md„  is  investigating-  the  clays  around  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  with 
a  view  of  locating  a  large  brick  plant  in  that  vicinity. 

Clayworkers  want  to  see  what  the  New  South  is  doing.  Go 
to  the  Atlanta  Convention,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  the 
great  Exposition.  Low  rate  via  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route. 

O.  G.  Brown,  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  advises  us  that  he  expects  to 
go  into  the  brick  business  in  the  spring,  and  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  catalogues  of  brick  machinery  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
per  day. 

A  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Montague  Brick  Co., 
has  been  organized  at  Montague,  Mass.  H.  L.  Putnam  is 
President  and  Secretary,  and  J.  Girard  is  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer. 

The  American  Fire  Clay  Co.  has  leased  its  plant  at  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  to  Garlick  &  Yiston,  and  that  firm  is 
running  full  force  night  and  day  to  enable  them  to  keep  up 
with  their  orders. 

In  cleaning  up  the  plant  after  the  summer  season,  if  you 
find  you  have  machines  or  appliances  of  any  sort  for  which 
you  have  no  further  need,  you  may  readily  dispose  of  them 
through  our  For  Sale  columns. 

Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery  has  been  found 
at  Herron  Lake,  Mich.  Further  tests  will  be  made,  and  if 
they  prove  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  now  believed  they  will,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  utilize  the  clay. 

The  Queen  &  Crescent  is  the  great  line  to  the  Clayworkers’ 
Convention  at  Atlanta.  Only  line  running  through  sleepers, 
day  coaches,  parlor,  cafe  and  observation  cars.  W.  C.  Rinear- 
son,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

John  L.  Reese,  a  retired  brick  manufacturer  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Oct.  4,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Reese  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Young 
O.  Wilson,  a  well-known  brickmaker  of  that  city. 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Towle,  one  of  New  Hampshire’s  prominent 
brick  manufacturers,,  died  at  his  home  in  Hooksett,  N.  H., 
Sept.  30,  aged  forty-eight  years.  Mr.  Towle  was  a  public- 
spirited  man,  and  his  death  caused  general  sorrow  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived. 

The  modern  and  up-to-date  route  to  Atlanta  is  the  great 
Queen  &  Crescent  Route.  Over  a  hundred  miles  shortest  from 
Cincinnati  and  the  North.  Unequaled  passenger  service.  All 
the  clayworkers  are  going  this  way.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago,  advise  us 
that  they  have  removed  their  office  from  Monon  Block,  324 
Dearborn  street,  to  their  works,  at  Fifty-seventh  and  Wallace 
streets,  their  business  having  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  combine  all  departments  under 
one  roof. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Alfred  Crossley,  formerly 
of  Louisville,  now  General  Manager  of  the  Commondale  Brick 
and  Pipe  Co.,  Commondale,  England,  he  says:  “We  have  just 
started  up  our  Simpson  press  (the  first  in  this  country),  and 
are  getting  beautiful  brick.  We  are  also  using  a  Richardson 
screen  with  splendid  success.” 


The  Buchanan  (Mich.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  by  J.  G.  Holmes,  Charles  A.  Howe  and  Peter  English, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $20,000. 

Louis  Dalmas  will  establish  a  large  brickmaking  plant  at 
Ninety-second  and  Chester-street  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  National  Kaolin  Co.’s  new  plant  at  Brandywine  is  fast 
nearing  completion.  Sharer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  are  now  at 
work  putting  in  one  of  their  dryers. 

The  Manchester  (N.  Y.)  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  owned  by 
Jacob  Beshore,  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  the  29th  ult. 
Loss,  $3,000.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

The  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  enlargement  of  their  brick  plant,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  orders  they  are  receiving  daily. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beckler  is  the  Chicago  representative  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent.  His  office  is  at  111  Adams  street.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Zell,  the  Division  Passenger  Agent  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  are  always  glad  to  see  the  brickmakers  and  to  give 
out  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  their  unequaled  line  to 


C.  M.  Lighter,  at  one  time  a  brickmaker  in  Illinois,  but  now 
with  the  Mount  Pleasant  Tile  Works  at  Washington,  La.,  writes 
that  the  prospects  for  trade  are  very  bright,  and  that  the  clays 
of  the  South  are  as  good  as  the  best;  that  at  their  plant  they 
are  making  paving  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  they  turn  out  a  fine  quality  of  dry  press  building 
brick. 

W.  C.  Bruce,  of  Carbon  Hill,  111.,  in  sending  in  subscription, 
says:  “I  am  like  the  granger  at  the  hotel — ‘Those  samples  are 
all  right;  now  bring  me  a  full  feed.’  We  make  brick  from 
soapstone  or  shale  direct  from  coal  shaft  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  We  get  lots  of  coal  with  the  shale.  Don’t 
believe  coal  ever  made  a  swelled  brick  if  the  fires  are  not 
raised  too  soon.  At  least  this  is  my  experience.” 

The  Trenton  (N.  J.)  sanitary  potters  are  in  trouble  again, 
owing  to  a  rule  the  manufacturers  have  posted  to  the  effect 
that  the  employes  would  be  held  responsible  for  defective 
ware  up  to  the  time  it  came  from  the  gloss  kiln.  The  men 
object  to  this,  claiming  that  the  ware  passes  through  too  many 
hands  to  justify  holding  the  pressers  responsible,  and  have, 
therefore,  quit  work  pending  a  decision  by  the  National  Asso 
ciation  of  Sanitary  Potters. 
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SOMEWHERE. 


STABLE  OF  CONTENTS.--'® 


Somewhere,  out  on  the  blue  seas  sailing, 

Where  the  winds  dance  and  spin; 

Beyond  the  reach  of  my  eager  hailing, 

Over  the  breakers’  din; 

Out  where  the  dark  storm  clouds  are  lifting, 

Out  where  the  blinding  fog  is  drifting. 

Out  where  the  treacherous  sand  is  shifting. 

My  ship  is  coming  in. 

Oh,  I  have  watched  till  my  eyes  were  aching, 

Day  after  weary  day; 

Oh,  I  have  hoped  till  my  heart  was  breaking, 

While  the  long  nights  ebbed  away; 

Could  I  but  knowr  w'here  the  waves  had  tossed  her, 
m  Could  I  but  but  know  wrhat  storms  had  crossed  her, 
Could  I  but  know  where  the  wind  had  lost  her, 

Out  in  the  twilight  gray! 

But,  though  the  storms  her  course  have  altered, 

Surely  the  port  she’ll  win; 

Never  my  faith  in  my  ship  has  faltered— 

I  know  she’s  coming  in; 

For  through  the  restless  wrays  of  her  roaming, 

Through  the  mad  rush  of  the  wdld  waves  foaming, 
Through  the  white  crest  of  the  billows  foaming, 

My  ship  is  coming  in. 

Breasting  the  tides  where  the  gulls  are  flying, 

Swiftly  she’s  coming  in; 

Shallows,  and  deeps,  and  rocks  defying, 

Bravely  she’s  coming  in; 

Precious  the  love  she  will  bring  to  bless  me, 

Snowy  the  arms  she  will  bring  to  caress  me, 

In  the  proud  pimple  of  kings  she  will  dress  me, 

My  ship  that  is  coming  in. 

While  in  the  sunshine  her  sails  will  be  gleaming, 

See,  where  my  ship  comes  in; 

At  masthead  and  peak  her  colors  streaming, 

Proudly  she’s  sailing  in; 

Love,  hope  and  joy  on  her  decks  are  cheering, 

Music  will  welcome  her  glad  appearing, 

And  my  heart  will  sing  at  her  stately  nearing— 

When  my  ship  comes  in. 

— Robert  ,T.  Burdette. 


AN  EPICURE. 


Bean  time  and  corn  time  ’ll  soon  be  here, 

Ef  it  ever  gets  ’round  to  the  fall  of  the  year; 

Then  jist  get  away  with  all  your  trash, 

All  I  want  is  succotash. 

Some  like  reddishes,  beets  and  peas, 

And  lettuce  and  parsnips,  and  things  like  these, 

And  garlic  and  inyens  mixed  in  hash, 

But  I  stick  up  for  succotash. 

And  some  like  ham  and  breakfast  bacon, 

And  custard  pies  that  ain’t  worth  makin’, 

And  ’buse  me  kaise  they  say  I’m  rash 
In  bein’  a  fool  ’bout  succotash. 

—James  W.  Dye. 
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BRICK  AND  ASPHALT— A  NEW  IDEA  FOR  STREET 

PAVEMENTS. 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  NEEDS  of  the  present  day  is  a 
substantial  and  cheap  street  pavement.  The  man  who 
can  combine  the  springiness  of  macadam,  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  asphalt,  the  durability  of  granite  and  the  cheapness  of 
brick  will  have  something  with  “millions  in  it.”  All  sorts  of 
things  have  been  tried  or  suggested— iron,  rubber,  compressed 
paper,  and  even  lead. 

.T.  J.  .Teter,  of  Kansas  City,  is  the  inventor  of  a  paving 
scheme  at  least  novel  and  original.  It  is  to  combine  vitrified 
brick  and  asphalt,  and  obtain  thereby  a  measure  of  cheapness 
and  an  ideal  pavement.  No  tests  of  Mr.  Jeter’s  pavement  have 
been  made,  and  it  has  not  been  passed  upon  by  paving  ex¬ 
perts.  Mr.  Jeter  proposes  to  make  vitrified  brick  eight  inches 
long,  four  inches  thick  and  three  and  one-half  inches  wide  at 
the  base.  Midway  these  brick  are  beveled  to  a  narrowness  of 


two  and  one-half  inches,  leaving  a  narrow  oval  top  surface. 
Each  end  is  beveled  in  the  same  way,  making  each  brick  the 
shape  of  a  blackboard  eraser.  The  idea  is  to  lay  these  bricks 
on  a  concrete  foundation  and  fill  the  interstices  with  asphalt. 
This  would  make  a  running  series  of  molds  from  curb  to'  curb 
two  inches  deep  and  one  inch  wide.  The  pavement  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  thread  of  brick  running  through  an  asphalt  surface, 
each  center  of  brick  being  three  and  one-half  inches  from  the 
next.  Mr.  Jeter  claims  this  pavement  will  not  run,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  be  laid  on  steep  grades;  that  the  thread  of  brick  pro¬ 
vides  a  foothold  for  horses,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  asphalt 
material  is  saved.  He  figures  the  pavement  as  profitable  at  $2 
a  square  yard.  Asphalt  in  Kansas  City  is  now  $2.60  a  yard, 
and  brick  $1.45. 

An  objection  would  be  the  i*olling  of  the  asphalt  into  the 
interstices,  but  Mr.  Jeter  is  confident  that  the  rolling  can  be 
accomplished.  Another  objection  is  the  variance  in  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  vitrified  brick  and  the  asphalt,  but  he  is  equally 
confident  on  that  score. — Kansas  City  Star. 


BRICK  EXPORTS. 

The  export  returns  for  the  month  of  August  will  contain 
the  following  statistics  of  interest  to  the  brickmaking  trade: 

The  quantity  of  building  brick  exported  during  the  month 
was  629  M,  valued  at  $3,781,  as  against  822  M  at  $4,361  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1894;  for  the  eight  months  a  decrease  is  shown  from 
3,895  M  at  $27,090  in  1894  to  3,139  M  at  $23,990  in  1895. 

The  export  of  fire  brick  in  August,  1894,  was  valued  at 
$14,037,  while  this  year  the  value  has  decreased  to  $7,974;  the 
decrease  for  the  eight  months  is  equally  noticeable,  being 
$44,852  this  year,  as  against  a  value  of  $77,433  in  1894. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  our  foreign  trade 
in  bricks  has  decreased  from  $18,398  in  August,  1894,  to  $11,755 
in  August,  1895,  and  for  the  eight  months  from  $104,523  in 
1894  to  $68,842  in  1895. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  export  trade 
with  the  import  trade,  for  the  reason  that  those  returns  will 
not  be  available  for  some  days  to  come. 


GEORGIA  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

Visitors  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition  will  find  the  Georgia 
Building  offers  ocular  evidence  of  the  industrial  progress  of  this 
State.  It  is  a  large,  handsome  structure,  with  a  high,  curved 
roof  that  makes  the  place  cool  and  comfortable  on  the  hottest 
day.  The  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  the  display  very 
praiseworthy.  One  of  the  most  important  is  in  clay  products, 
including  sewer  and  drain  pipes,  chimney  pots,  kitchen 
ware,  bricks,  terra  cotta  and  improved  building  materials.  The 
manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of  clay  deposits  which  are 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Day,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  as  being 
exceled  by  none  and  equaled  by  but  few,  and  those  chiefly  in 
the  far  East.  So  fine  is  the  clay  that  they  can  make  brick  at 
the  lowest  prices  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  first-class  bricks 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

A  very  pretty  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Georgia  potters  is  the 
reproduction  of  form,  color  and  ornamentation  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  redskins  of  the  State  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  Several  of  the  tribes  were  proficient  if  not  very 
skillful  in  the  potter’s  art  and  turned  out  bowls  and  ewers  of 
graceful  forms,  neat  finish  and  very  pretty,  although  simple 
decorations.  Many  of  these  ancient  pieces  of  clay  work  are 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  the  State,  and  quite  a  number  are 
on  exhibition  at  the  fair.  So  excellent  is  the  imitation  that  it 
is  very  difficult  in  some  instances  to  tell  those  which  were  made 
yesterday  by  the  most  modern  methods  from  those  which  were 
produced  by  Indian  squaws  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago. 
— New  York  Mail  and  Express. 
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The  Richardson  Double 


Pressure  Repress. 


-  "=ffl  ■:  ■.  ■  - 

W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Engineers, 


809  Cuyahoga  Building, 


CLEVELAND. 


embodied  the  best  results  from  experience.  We  have  had  it  in  constant  operation 
for  the  past  four  months,  and  hence,  are  able  to  guarantee  it. 

Brickmaker’s  Library,  Volume  III,  “Repressing  Brick”  now  ready  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  who  apply. 


The  heaviest,  the  strongest,  the  most  durable  and  turns  out  the  finest  product. 

Send  for  details  of  special  patented  features  possessed  by  no  others. 

We  have  been  pressing  brick  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  in  this  machine  have 
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NEWS  NOTES  FROM  JERSEY. 


We  note  a  comment  of  Brother  Waplington  in  September 
Clay-Worker  upon  W.  It.  O.’s  experience  with  soft  coal  mixed 
with  clay,  which  article  appeared  in  August  number.  1  wish 
to  say,  while  not  having  the  opportunity  to  make  further  in¬ 
vestigations  at  the  time,  my  decided  opinion  was  that  if  soft 
coal  was  thoroughly  pulverized  and  screened  very  hue,  a  per¬ 
centage  mixed  with  clay  would  help  the  brick  to  burn  and  do 
the  brick  no  harm;  neither  would  it  swell  the  brick,  as  coarse 
coal  would.  Of  course,  I  mean  only  common  brick  should  be 
treated  this  way,  for  the  reason  that  face  brick  might  be 
pitted  on  the  face  where  the  coal  should  happen  to  come  near 
the  surface. 

An  artesian  well  now  being  drilled  in  the  city  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  now  at  a  depth  of  140  feet,  has  encoun¬ 
tered  nothing  but  red  shale.  With  all  this  vast  quantity  of  the 
best  material  right  at  her  door,  here  is  a  city  of  18,000  people 
with  no  brick  factory.  All  the  common  brick  come  from  South 
River;  pressed  brick  from  Philadelphia  and  Trenton. 

Common  brick  are  somewhat  lower  in  price  than  when  1 
last  reported.  In  Perth  Amboy  they  are  now  being  delivered 
at  the  building  at  $0  per  thousand;  at  New  Brunswick,  $5.50. 
The  season  has  been  an  exceedingly  dry  one,  and  very  little 
lost  time  or  damage  from  storms  has  occurred.  No  doubt  this 
will  result  in  a  very  heavy  stock  to  carry  through  the  winter, 
and  possibly  a  lower  plane  of  prices. 

All  the  clay  miners  are  as  busy  as  bees  shipping  clay  to 
various  points,  but  prices  are  low,  so  they  claim. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  finding  their  motive 
power  inadequate  to  demands,  are  now  preparing  to  put  in 
another  large  Corliss  engine,  which  will  be  coupled  to  the  one 
now  in  use,  making  their  power  about  300  horse-power.  A 
new  60-horse-power  engine  will  be  placed  to  run  electric-light 
plant,  also  a  new  boiler  to  help  out  the  old  one.  Work  is  brisk 
at  this  plant  yet,  though  the  day  men  have  been  put  on  nine 
hours,  as  usual  for  the  winter  months. 

A  visit  to  the  Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  Works  to-day  found 
all  the  wheels  moving,  and,  after  a  handshake  with  Mr.  Lyle, 
the  General  Manager,  a  visit  was  made  to  investigate  then- 
water  plant.  We  found  the  steamer  out  in  the  cold,  but  a 
new  foundation  going  in  for  an  engine  house.  This  new  build¬ 
ing  will  also  contain  a  GO-horse-power  boiler  and  large  steam 


pump,  the  pump  being  connected  to  a  system  of  water  mains 
and  plugs  throughout  the  works.  Steam  will  always  be  kept 
up,  and  the  engine,  with  hose  carts,  always  ready  for  business. 
During  the  week  a  stack  of  salt-meadow  hay  near  the  works 
caught  fire  from  supposed  spontaneous  combustion.  The  new 
steamer  saved  another  stack  near  by.  These  works  are  very 
busy  at  present.  Mr.  Lyle  was  very  complimentary  regarding 
description  of  their  plant  in  September  Clay-Worker.  We  note 
a  copy  of  this  article,  in  part,  in  one  of  our  local  papers. 

My  trip  was  continued  to  the  Valentine  works,  just  beyond 
the  Staten  Island  works.  Here  I  found  several  of  the  Valen¬ 
tine  brothers  in  their  office,  which  is  very  large  and  commodi¬ 
ous.  This  plant  is  as  busy  as  ever;  in  fact,  the  firm  never 
lacks  for  orders,  and  both  of  then-  factories  are  always  busy. 
We  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  give  a  description  of  these  works 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Clay-Worker  readers. 

A  Hungarian  workman  was  killed  at  the  Staten  Island 
Terra  Cotta  Works  on  Friday  last.  A  large  lump  of  clay  fell 
from  an  elevator,  hitting  the  man  on  the  neck,  breaking  the 
neck.  Of  course,  death  resulted  instantly. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  Raritan  Hollow  Brick 
Co.  are  now  producing  some  elegant  samples  of  enameled 
brick,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Piatt,  formerly  with  the 
C.  Pardee  Works. 

The  improved  fire  protection  at  the  Staten  Island  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  plant  will  result  in  a  saving  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  per  anuum  in  insurance  premiums,  so  I  am  informed. 

A  visit  to  the  American  Enameled  Brick  plant  at  South 
River,  recently,  found  the  factory  busy  on  orders.  Mr.  Jaquart, 
the  genial  Superintendent,  informs  me  they  were  making  some 
enameled  brick  for  the  Havemyer  stables  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Havemyer,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  stockholders  in  the  brick 
plant,  and  of  course  believes  in  patronizing  his  own  people. 
Some  beautiful  buff  brick  without  the  enamel  were  shown  me. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  buff  brick  and  some  small  red  terra 
cotta  panels  were  made  for  the  new  school  building  at  South 
River  by  the  American  Co.  It  is  possible  this  firm  may  take 
up  the  front  brick  business  also. 

The  Penfield  works,  Perth  Amboy,  are  now  constructing  a 
sixteen-chamber  continuous  kiln  to  burn  hollow  brick  in.  This 
will  add  greatly  to  their  already  heavy  capacity.  These  kilns 
for  hollow  brick  are  already  in  successful  operation  at  the 

[continued  on  page  366.] 


THE  DUPLEX 


Js  the  Standard  of  A.11  Soft  Olay  Brick:  Machines • 


It  is  made  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel,  thus  being  very  Strong  and 
Durable,  Simple  in  Construction, 
and  makes  a  much  stiffer  brick  than 
can  be  made  with  any  other  soft 
clay  machine. 

Write  for  Catalogue  . 

.  .  .  and  Prices  to 

TK  HKliem 
4  Cramer  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Duplex  Brick 
Machine  and  general  outfit 
for  brickyards, 

12,  14  &  16  Sherman  St., 

DETROIT,  ==  MICH. 
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NEWS  NOTES  FROfl  JERSEY— Continued. 


Hem-y  Maurer  A  Sou's  plant,  and  are  no  uew  experiment  in 
that  line.  They  are  immense  affairs,  and  tlie  one  now  going 
up  is  being  built  under  the  supervision  of  tbe  inventor,  Mr. 
Kadcliff,  so  I  am  told. 

Tbe  Standard  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Perth  Amboy,  have 
just  finished  the  erection  of  another  mulfie  kiln,  this  improve¬ 
ment  being  necessary,  as  work  is  booming  at  their  plant. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Perth  Amboy  has  there  been  so  busy 
a  season  among  clayworkers  as  is  this  one.  All  the  works  are 
full  of  orders.  Brother  Toomey,  of  the  Staten  Island  Terra 
Cotta  Co.,  tells  me  their  place  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Building  is  still  on  the  boom  here.  About  15U  buildings 
have  already  been  completed  in  Perth  Amboy,  and  many  more 
are  under  way. 

Messrs.  Mandeville  &  Hall,  lately  commenced  business  as 
manufacturers’  agents  in  this  city,  have  already  succeeded  in 
getting  a  contract  for  the  clay  materials  for  twenty-four  new 
buildings  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  noting  the  fact  of  this  firm’s 
opening  in  last  month’s  Clay-Worker,  you  make  me  say  that 
their  headquarters  are  in  Trenton.  It  should  read  Perth  Am¬ 
boy. 

Some  mammoth  fire  brick  were  noticed  at  the  factory  of 
M.  D.  Valentine  &  Bro.,  at  their  Woodbridge  works,  recently. 
The  brick  measured  15x36x60.  It  must  take  a  Hercules  to 
toss  these  out  of  the  kilns.  This  firm  has  been  remarkably 
successful  as  brickmakers,  being  in  the  business  for  many 
years.  They  have  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fire  brick  and  stove  linings,  and  have  two  very  large 
yards  or  factories.  The  whole  family  of  brothers  are  brick- 
makers  and  miners  of  clay,  and  have  very  valuable  property 
in  and  around  Woodbridge. 

Samuel  Dally,  of  Woodbridge,  aged  eighty-six  years,  died 
recently.  Mr.  Dally  was  quite  a  speculator  in  clay  lands  in  his 
younger  days,  and  left  a  large  fortune  as  a  result  of  his 
energy. 

Another  accident  is  reported  from  the  C.  Pardee  works.  A 
laborer  who  was  putting  cars  into  a  dryer,  being  in  front  of 
the  car,  fell  down,  the  car  running  over  his  foot,  breaking 
some  of  the  bones. 

Red  brick  are  now  selling  at  $6.50  per  thousand,  delivered 
at  buildings  here.  Some  very  fair  colored  ones  are  coming  in 
by  rail  from  the  south  side  of  the  Raritan. 

Brick  schooners  are  going  up  the  sound  every  day  from  the 
South  River  district. 

The  weather  up  till  last  evening  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  storms  for  a  month  or  longer.  Last  evening  a  very  se¬ 
vere  rain  storm  passed  over  this  region,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
make  some  pox-marked  brick  for  the  open-yard  men. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  have  in  then-  employ 
men  who  have  been  with  them  for  years.  Some  of  these  men, 
about  thirty  in  number,  belong  to  a  fire  company  which  was 
organized  for  the  protection  of  their  buildings.  It  has  been  the 
habit  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  company  to  give  these  men 
a  vacation  of  one  day,  with  full  pay,  besides  $100  to  defray 
their  expenses  upon  an  excursion.  Yesterday  the  fire  laddies 
left  for  Atlantic  City,  to  be  gone  over  Sunday.  No  doubt  they 
will  have  a  jolly  time,  and  come  back  ready  to  press  clay 
with  a  vim.  W.  R.  O. 


OHIO  VALLEY  NEWS. 


The  depression  in  the  sewer  pipe  business  continues,  with 
but  little  chance  of  revival  until  the  new  year,  as  the  weather 
will  soon  be  such  that  street  improvements  must  cease.  The 
output  of  the  factories  in  this  region  for  1895  is  50  per  cent, 
less  than  the  output  of  1894. 

There  has  been  all  summer  a  very  good  demand  for  paving 
brick,  and  all  the  works  are  very  busy  at  present  finishing  out 
their  contracts. 

At  receiver’s  sale,  Sept  20,  the  John  Porter  Brick  Works, 
at  Kenilworth,  Hancock  county,  W.  Va.,  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Johnson,  of  Kenilworth.  He  had  sold  the  land  of  John  Porter, 
and  had  a  heavy  claim  against  the  works.  He  bid  to  save  him¬ 
self,  and  the  works  and  land  were  sold  to  him  for  $11,000,  just 
about  half  what  he  sold  the  land  itself  for.  Penfield  &  Co.,  of 
Willoughby,  had  a  claim  against  a  portion  of  the  machinery  for 
$15,000,  and  bid  that  in.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  of  Wellsville,  had 
claims  against  the  pans,  and  bid  them  in  at  $660.  The  entire 
plant,  when  ready  for  operation,  cost  about  $75,000,  and  sold 
for  $13,500. 

The  Markle  Fire  Clay  Co.’s  plant,  at  Markle,  O.,  which  has 
been  offered  for  sale  so  many  times,  was  finally  sold  at  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale  Sept.  21  by  Receiver  T.  H.  Montgomery,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  to  a  party  of  Steubenville  and  Toronto  capitalists  for 
$13,500.  This  plant  was  built  some  two  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
about  $80,000.  The  company,  which  is  composed  of  Hon.  E.  E. 
Erskine,  A.  S.  Buckingham,  Dr.  It.  Laughlin,  Frank  Stokes, 


James  McClave,  Smith  Boswell  and  John  Blackburn,  of  Toron¬ 
to,  are  having  the  works  repaired,  and  will  be  put  in  operation 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  new  company  will  be  known  as  the 
Standard  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  E.  E.  Erskine  President,  A.  S.  Buck¬ 
ingham  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  and  Frank  Stokes 
Treasurer.  Robert  Hood,  now  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Clay  Works,  at  Uhrichsville,  will  be  Superintendent.  The 
building  will  be  raised  four  feet  from  its  present  foundation, 
and  the  clay  shaft  sunk  to  a  deeper  vein  of  clay. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Co.’s  plant,  at  East  Liverpool,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sept  28.  The  packing  shed, 
warehouse  and  kiln  shed  were  totally  destroyed.  The  loss  will 
amount  to  about  $15,000,  covered  by  insmance.  The  fire  orig¬ 
inated  some  place  about  the  kiln. 

On  Sept.  28  the  engine  at  the  Royal  Clay  Manufacturing 
Co.’s  works,  at  Uhrichsville,  O.,  became  unmanageable  and 
caused  considerable  damage  befoi-e  the  machinery  was  stopped. 
One  of  the  workmen  had  a  leg  bi-oken,  and  another  was  se¬ 
verely  injured  about  the  body. 

The  Pioneer  Pottery,  of  Wellsville,  will  be  reorganized  and 
resume  operations  in  a  short  time.  The  stockholders,  ever  since 
it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  i*eceiver,  have  been  endeavoi’ing 
to  adjust  the  unsecured  debts  so  they  could  again  assume  con¬ 
trol.  These  claims  have  about  all  been  bought  up,  and  they 
are  making  a  full  invoice  and  appraisement  of  all  property  on 
hand,  preparatory  to  petitioning  coui-t  to  discharge  the  receiver. 

At  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  October  7  the  paving  brick 
plant  of  the  Congo  Fii*e  Clay  Co.,  located  at  Empix-e,  O.,  was 
entirely  consumed  by  fire,  at  a  loss  of  about  $30,000,  only  par¬ 
tially  covei’ed  by  insurance.  The  fire  originated  in  the  dry 
house.  This  fire  comes  at  a  very  inopportune  time,  as  they  had 
large  orders  for  fire  clay  paving  brick,  which  would  take  them 
until  December  to  fill.  BUCKEYE. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


CTOBER  FIRST,  and  as  fine  weather  for  mak¬ 
ing  brick  as  one  could  wish  for!  It  seems  that 
nature  is  going  to  furnish  a  quality  of  weather 
that  will  coax  the  manufacturers  to  continue 
the  output  until  frost  says  “stop,”  that  is, 
some  of  them.  It  does  seem  that  the  lesson 
of  the  past  summer  would  be  enough  to  cause 
them  to  get  in  shape  to  make  something  out  of  what  they  now 
have  under  sheds.  The  total  stoppage  of  shipments  is  not  to 
be  looked  fox-,  but  a  decided  cmtailment  of  the  number  placed 
on  the  market  would  make  a  change  in  the  favor  of  the  ship¬ 
per  which  would  take  away  some  of  that  blue  look  that  has 
settled  on  then  faces. 

Since  my  last  communication  part  of  my  story  has  proved 
itself.  The  stoppage  of  a  number  of  yards  about  the  first  of 
September  eased  the  market  of  the  number  of  stock  brick 
placed  there  each  day.  The  result  was  that  the  price  advanced 
25  cents  per  thousand.  The  demand  and  supply  was  about 
equal  each  day,  so  that  at  close  of  ’Change  there  was  a  clean 
market.  It  was  certainly  a  cheerful  sign — a  trifie  up  instead  of 
down,  as  has  been  the  rate  this  summer.  It  goes  to  show  that 
if  the  brickmaker  will  for  the  next  thi’ee  months  so  l'egulate 
the  shipments,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  rates  prevailing 
would  be  remunerative.  At  present  date  about  one-half  of  the 
yards  on  Hudson  and  Hackensack  rivers  have  ceased  molding. 
The  Hackensack  yards  are  not  sending  any  stock  to  market, 
and  the  quantity  on  hand  is  in  excess  of  the  number  in  stock 
at  same  date  for  the  past  three  yeax's.  The  amount  of  work 
in  the  cities  that  will  consume  this  stock  will  not  broaden  any 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  in  fact,  will  drop  off  some,  and  most 
of  the  dealers  stocked  all  the  brick  that  they  intend  to  carry 
dxn-ing  the  winter  when  tlie  low  rates  prevailed  and  good  stock 
was  going,  so  that  the  brickmaker  has  a  chance  to  help  him¬ 
self.  Will  he  do  it?  Time  will  tell. 

—A  Freak  of  Nature, — 

As  told  in  the  last  numbei'  of  Clay-Worker  as  having  occmTed 
at  Haverstraw,  was  no  freak.  Any  large  body,  if  not  properly 
supported,  or  with  the  supports  removed,  will  fall  or  slide,  as 
the  case  may  be— and  cei’tainly  soft,  plastic  clay  is  of  a  very 
slippery  nature.  There  is  no  brickmaker  in  tlie  State  but  might 
be  well  pleased  to  have  slide  over  on  his  propei*ty,  without  a  cent 
of  cost,  clay  estimated  in  quantity  to  make  from  thirty  to  fifty 
million  of  brick,  worth  to  them  at  present  low  rates  of  x-ents 
75  cents  per  thousand.  It  is  a  present  that  one  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  very  often.  It  was  not  disputed  propei’ty,  but  a  public 
road  that  furnished  the  material,  and  fimthermore,  it  will,  in¬ 
stead  of  settling  a  dispute,  be  the  means  of  a  lawsuit  that  may 

[continued  on  page  368.] 
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Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Do  you  make  them  ?  Are  you  interested  in  Brick  Pave¬ 
ments  ?  If  so,  don’t  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  the  latest  work 
on  the  subject,  a  handsome  84-page  book  by  the  well- 
known  Civil  Engineer  and  Clay  Specialist,  Prof.  *H.  A. 
Wheeler.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

IN  UIA.NA  ijoj,is  . 


Great  is  Atlanta 

Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition,  Atlanta,  Qa. 

Opens  September  18,  Closes  December  31,  1895. 


PROBABLY  no  other  city  of  similar  size  and  environ¬ 
ments  in  the  world,  certainly  no  such  other  city  in  the 
United  States,  would  have  undertaken  this  great  enter¬ 
prise  so  wonderfully  accomplished  by  Atlanta,  and  even 
Atlanta  could  not  have  done  this  without  the 

•  •  Southern  Railway  •  • 

— the  greatest  Southern  System  entering  Atlanta  from 
all  the  tour  points  of  the  compass,  North,  South,  East, 
West — absolutely  the  only  railway  entering  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds,  and  consequently  the  only  line  bringing 
passengers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  into  the  gates  of 
Atlanta,  and  into  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition,  perform¬ 
ing  the  best  service  and  affording  liberal  rates. 

See  that  your  tickets  to  Atlanta  read  via  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway.  Extending  from  the  North  and  East 
through  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  beautiful  capital  of  the 
nation,  through  the  beautiful  and  historic  scenes  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina;  from  the  North 
and  West  through  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  via  Lookout  Mountain; 
also  through  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala;  from  the  South  and  West  through  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  fact,  penetrating  all 
the  States  of  the  South,  the  Southern  Railways  leads 
you  directly  to  Atlanta. 
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Greatest  Highway  of  Travel. 

Penetrating  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  South. 


Only  l  ine  .  .  . 

Operating  through  train  of  Pullman  Drawing, 
Sleeping  Cars  and  Dining  Car  service  between 
NEW  YORK  and  ATLANTA. 


Shortest  Line  .  .  . 

Between  CINCINNATI,  LOUISVILLE,  LEXING¬ 
TON  and  ATLANTA.  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
between  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta. 


Two  Sleeping  Car  Lines 

Between  MEMPHIS  and  ATLANTA;  one  via 
Birmingham  and  one  via  Chattanooga. 


Shortest  Line  .  .  . 


Between  JACKSONVILLE  and  ATLANTA  with 
through  Sleeping  Cars.  . 

Only  Line  .  .  . 

Entering  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS  at  Atlanta. 


J.  H.  CULP,  Traffic  Hanager, 

Washington,  D.  U. 

S.  H.  HARDWICK,  Ass't  Gen’l  Pass  Agt., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


W.  A.  TURK,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  A.  BENSCOTER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass  Agt., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET— Continued. 

be  very  costly  to  them,  :is  well  as  the  taxpayers  of  Haverstraw, 
as  the  village  board  has  decided  to  carry  the  matter  into  court. 

Have  you  ever  met  one  of  the  kind  of  men  who,  if  he  is  in 
the  wrong,  would  talk  all  day  trying  to  make  one  believe  that 
it  was  their  own  fault?  And  how  nice  he  can  talk!  There  are 
some  such  here  in  the  brick  business  who  expect  tenants  to  do 
all  that  their  leases  call  for,  and  more.  They  count  the  brick 
in  the  green  kiln,  and  if  the  arch  they  count  should  show  the 
running  brick  51,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  kilns  should  be  50 
wide,  he  will  count  the  whole  kiln  at  51,  making  three  brick  in 
each  course  in  his  favor,  or  nearly  a  thousand  in  each  arch. 

Haverstraw  and  the  brick  interests  are  so  closely  connected 
that  the  brickmaker  has  the  idea  that  he  has  the  right  to  dig 
the  streets  up  without  making  any  returns  for  the  material 
taken.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  first  using  of  the  street  be¬ 
gan.  and  nothing  was  done  about  it.  and  this  has  continued 
more  or  less  ever  since.  The  past  few  years  the  Eckersons 
have  been  in  trouble  with  the  town,  till  it  looks  as1  if  this  was 
the  last  straw  that  will  break  the  conservative  spirit  of  those 
who  have  been  crying  about  what  an  expense  it  would  be  to 
the  taxpayers  to  fight  for  their  own. 

—Location  of  Property.— 

Where  the  first  yard  above  the  village  is  located  is  probably 
a  thousand  feet  from  the  main  street  of  the  village,  the  main 
street  running  east  and  west.  The  yard  is  that  of  the  Excelsior 
Brick  Co.,  and  has  probably  worked  its  bank  back  from  the 
river  a  thousand  feet.  The  next  yard  is  or  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  be  called  Oilles  &  Fredericks’s  yard,  but  now  owned  by 
James  W.  Gilles.  The  next  is  the  Eckerson  property,  with  five 
yards.  Mr.  Gilles's  property,  as  will  be  seen,  lies  between  the 
Excelsior  and  Eckerson’s.  Both  are  large  consumers,  and  work 
their  banks  back  faster  than  Mr.  Gilles.  The  clay  is  soft,  and 
they  work  up  to  the  line  as  near  as  they  can,  and  the  one  who 
is  ahead  leaves  exposed  the  face  of  the  next  bank.  About  five 
years  ago  the  face  of  Messrs.  Gilles  &  Fredericks’s  bank,  next 
to  the  Excelsior,  then  owned  by  Mr.  Derbyshire,  slid  over  on 
him.  He  gave  them  the  right  to  come  over  on  his  property 
and  remove  it  as  they  wanted  it. 

— The  Difference. — 

About  three  year’s  ago  Mr.  Eckerson’s  tenants,  working  close 


up  to  the  line,  a  slide  from  Messrs.  Gilles  &  Fredericks's  went 
over  on  the  Eckersons  in  amount  estimated  sufficient  to  make 
at  least  five  million  brick.  When  they  asked  Mr.  Eckerson  for 
the  right  to  remove  it  he  said  that  he  could  not  have  their 
carts  going  in  the  bank  interfering  with  his  tenants.  All  the 
same,  he  scooped  that  slide,  and  never  paid  a  cent  for  it,  either. 
To  many  of  your  readers  it  no  doubt  seems  strange  that  he  was 
not  sued  and  made  to  pay.  There  is  a  very  large  “Ethiopian 
in  the  fence.”  The  road,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause. 

The  present  slide  has  taken  from  James  W.  Gilles  about 
enough  clay  to  make  seven  million  brick  and  landed  it  on  the 
Eckerson  property.  In  conversation  about  it  with  Mr.  Gilles, 
and  what  course  he  was  going  to  pursue,  he  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  see  Mr.  Eckerson  and  request  the  right  to  remove 
it.  the  coming  winter.  If  Mr.  Eckerson  refuses  to  let  him  have 
it  he  will  try  legal  means,  and  if  so  it  will  settle  the  question 
as  to  how  close  one  can  come  to  your  line  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  this  case  there  was  no  need  for  such  close 
working  to  the  line  as  fast  as  Mr.  Gilles’s  tenant  worked.  As 
regards  the  street,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  he  let 
his  tenant  work  up  beyond  the  safety  line. 

— The  Hidden  Forces — 

Of  nature  may  have  had  something  to  do  toward  starting  the 
clay’s  movement,  as  on  the  morning  before  the  slide  there  was 
a  very  distinct  shock  of  earthquake  felt  in  Haverstraw,  as  well 
as  in  Hackensack.  It  may  have  jarred  it  loose,  and  down  she 
went,  to  cause  trouble  and  expense. 

—The  Brick  Market— 

Is  in  the  seller’s  favor,  and  has  been  since  last  report.  It  may 
remain  so,  or  freer  shipment  may  drive  it  back  to  old  quota¬ 
tions.  The  buyer  is  growling  because  he  has  to  pay  a  trifle 
more  than  two  weeks  ago,  and  in  some  grades  it  is  but  12% 
cents  per  thousand,  top  25  cents,  advance.  It  seems  to  be 
human  nature  to  “kick.”  It  would  seem  that  they  should  cover 
their  fall  contracts  with  builders  on  an  increased  rate,  as  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  there  must  be  some  help  for  the  poor 
brickmaker.  The  rates  may  be  stated  as  $4.75  per  thousand, 
with  a  possibility  of  $4.87%  being  quoted  on  something  fine 
and  for  some  special  North  River  makes.  The  best  Jerseys 
have  reached  $4.50,  I  am  thankful  to  report. 

A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 


No  Waste,  , 

I 

No  Repairs,  | 
No  Delay. 


CO  SAY’S  an  old  Brick- 
^  maker  and  Contrac¬ 
tor.  He  is  simply  one  of 
many,  who  say  the  same. 
What  further  argument 
is  necessary.  We  have 
the  best  Sander.  The 
people  are  finding  it  out. 

No  Experiment, 

Fully  Warrented. 

Sent  to  Responsible  Parties  on 
Trial. 


/ 


J.  D.  SARGENT, 

Contractor  for 

Mason  Work  and  Building, 

BRICK  and  TILE  YARD:— Rear  of  532  W.  Jackson  St., 
RESIDENCE:— 120  Watson  St. 


Painesville,  Ohio,  Sept.  10,  1895. 
The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  Painesvtlle,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— The  Mould  Sander  that  you  placed  in  my 
yard  early  in  the  season  has  been  In  use  continually.  And 
Is  now  in  as  good  condition  as  when  started.  Has  not  cost 
a  cent  for  repairs  and  has  not  delayed  us  one  moment. 

I  find  It  does  everything  claimed  by  you,  and  is  a  profita¬ 
ble  investment.  As  1  have  been  operating  It  at  less  than 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  sanding  by  hand-  It  does  not  waste 
the  sand.  Sands  both  sides  of  the  moulds  equally  well. 
Never  catches  the  moulds  wrong  or  bothers  the  operators, 
and  is  certainly  a  labor  and  money  saving  machine. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  the  brickmakers  as  the  best 
Sander  in  the  market.  Yours  very  truly, 

J  D  SARGENT. 


We  Can  Supply  You 

....WITH  ANYTHING  IN.... 

Brickyard  Supplies • 

The  best  Moulds  in  the  market. 

Our  Pallet  Trucks,  Barrows,  etc.,  are  made  from 
selected  hard  wood  lumber. 

BUY  THE  BEST— IT  PAYS. 

The  Horton  flfg.  Co., 

—  _ PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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AnlffiJsissJs  ATLANTA? 


The  Great  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  is 
now  in  Full  Blast  and  will  Continue  till 

December  31st. 

All  who  can  should  visit  this  splendid  exhibition  which  embraces  all  the  best  features 
of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  and  many  new  ones.  Virtually  the  whole  industrial 
world  is  on  exhibition.  Southern  life  and  industry  is  depicted  in  detail,  and  northern 
visitors  will  be  both  charmed  and  amazed  by  it. 

- ^  REMARKABLY  LOW  RAILROAD  RATES -ft - 

Now  prevail  and  the  fast  through  trains  over  the  splendid  Queen  and  Cresent 
Route  insures  a  safe,  speedy  and  enjoyable  trip. 

rThe  Queen  and  Cresent  is  not  only  a  hundred  miles  the  shortest  route  to 
Atlanta  from  the  North,  but  it  is  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vcstibuled  Trains  from 
Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  without  change,  affording  its  patrons  every  comfort  and  luxury 

known  to  modern  travel. 

The  Brick  Manufacturers  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Atlanta,  the  first  week  in  December  will  go 
via  the  Queen  A?  Cresent  Route. 

For  full  information  relative  to  reduced 
rates  write  to 


W.  C.  Rinearson 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Or  cal!  on  any  of  the  following; 

QUEEN  &  CRESENT  Agents: 

I.  Hardy,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

It  H  Garratt,  Ass’t.  Gen’l.  Pass.  Agt.,  210  St.  Charles  St  ,  New  Orleans,  La. 
John  Menzies,  General  Eeastern  Agent,  313  Broadway,  New  York. 

W-  A.  Beckler,  Northern  Passenger  Agent,  111  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
A.  M.  Barnum,  Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  A.  Baird,  Tray.  Pass.  Agt,  Cor.  Woodward  &  Jefferson  Ave  , 

Detroit,  Mich. 

W  W.  Dunnavant,  Traveling  Agent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  M.  Hunt,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Dallas,  Tex. 

O.  L.  Mitchell,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


XT T  ANTED— A  small  size  steam  shovel,  suit- 
T  T  ble  for  use  in  clay  bank.  Must  be  cheap. 
Address  “CHICAGO,” 

10  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — About  4,000  wooden  brick  pal¬ 
lets,  in  good  condition. 

THE  KOUNTZ  BROTHERS  CO., 

8  5  d  Harmarville,  Pa. 


TTP  ANTED— Position  by  a  first-class  sew- 
TV  er  pipe  pressman;  can  give  best  of 
references.  Address 

10 1  d  G.  M.,  care  of  Clay- Worker. 


OR  SALE— A  steam  brick  plant;  best 
location  in  the  South;  daily  capacity, 
30,000.  Present  owners  engaged  in  other 
business.  Address  BOX  624, 

9  2  d  Louisville,  Ky. 


I?  OR  SALE— One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 

'  one  stiff  mud,  also  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine;  both  in  good  repair.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  Address. 

5  tf  d  MICHAEL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE,  TRADE  OR  LEASE— A  drain 
tile  factory;  been  in  operation  one 
year.  Reason  for  selling,  too  much  other 
business.  Address  EDWARD  MOYER, 

10  1  d  Columbus,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Vitrified  clay  in  any  quantity 
or  will  join  stock  company  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick,  etc.  Address 

COTTERMAN  BROS., 

10  2  1.30m  Canal  Dover,  O. 


WANTED — To  correspond  with  parties 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  I  have  the  best  shale  for  quality, 
quantity  and  color  in  the  United  States. 

L.  V.  TUCKER. 

10  1c  105  S.  Adams  st.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


WANTED—' Two,  three  or  four-mold  dry 
press  brick  machine;  must  he  in  No. 
1  condition  and  low  in  price.  Give  name  of 
machine,  date  of  manufacture,  what  time 
used,  lowest  price.  Address 
llld  SOMERSET,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — ‘Small  second-hand  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  wire  cutting  table  and  six  or 
seven-foot  wet  pan.  State  condition  and 
f.  o.  b.  price.  Address 

THOMAS  W.  MILNOR, 

10  1  d  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Raymond  Columbian  special 
repress,  two-mold,  has  been  run  about 
one  year.  Cost  us  $1,000.  Will  sell  for  $250. 
OLE  VELA  A  D  VITRIFIED 

PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

10  2  d  809  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  brick  plant,  either 
common,  fire,  building  or  paving  bricks. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  experienced.  Ad¬ 
dress  J.  LOMAX, 

101cm  Vanport,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  traveling  salesman  who  is 
a  thorough  brickmaker,  and  who  can 
invest  $5,000,  to  take  an  interest  in  firm 
and  take  the  road  to  handle  a  full  line  of 
dry  press  machinery.  Address 
9  tf  d  SAINT,  care  Clay-Wroker. 


FIRE  BRICK — A  practical  man  of  ability 
and  many  years’  experience  is  open 
for  an  engagement  as  manager  of  large 
fire  brick  works.  First-class  references 
from  well-known  works.  Address 
9  1  d  FIRE  BRICK,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  of  the  finest  of  white 
clay  banks  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  suit¬ 
able  for  glazed,  buff,  vitrified  and  fire  brick, 
also  tiling,  etc.;  near  railroad;  a  splendid 
location  for  a  factory.  Address 

THESIS,  care  Clay-Worker.  . 


FOR  SALE— Simpson  four-mold  press, 
latest  improved,  as  good  as  new;  has 
made  only  about  300,000  brick.  A  chance  to 
buy  the  best  dry  press  machine  at  the  low¬ 
est  price.  CLEVELAND  VITRIFIED 

PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

10  2  d  809  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


Ij'  OR  SALE— One  Frey-Sheckler  No.  1 
Giant  stiff  mud  machine,  with  hand- 
cut  (side-cut)  Wellsville  table  and  off-bear¬ 
ing  belt,  and  one  double  revolving  screen; 
also  a  lot  of  kiln  doors  and  frames  in  good 
condition,  having  been  thrown  out  to  make 
room  for  larger  machinery.  Address 
10  Id  CAP,  care  Clay-Worker. 


Iji  OR  SALE — Forty  wood-bodied  brick  dry¬ 
er  cars  for  steam  brick  dryer.  Also  a 
brick  and  drain  tile  plant,  with  modern 
equipments,  in  good  running  order;  150  acres 
land,  sand  and  timber  on  premises.  Plant 
sold  separate  from  land  for  removal,  if  de¬ 
sired.  G.  P.  ORENDORFF, 

8  tf  5p  Lacon,  Morgan  county,  Ala- 


T  ANTED— To  purchase  about  150  good 
second-hand  brickmaker’s  wheelbar¬ 
rows:  must  be  in  good  order,  strong  and 
durable,  cast  iron  or  steel  wheels.  Also  six 
good  second-hand  platform  rail  cars,  with 
double  trucks  at  each  end,  of  2  feet  gauge. 
Also  a  large  size  wet  pan  for  crushing 
clay;  must  be  in  good  order  and  cheap. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st..  New  York  City. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker 


DO  NOT  BUY  *  —  [FOUNDED  1879.] 

Soft-clay  BRICK  machine 

Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  w.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 


n 


No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 

All  perfect  goods. 

Thorough  Regu¬ 
lation  of  heat. 

Output  uniform 
as  to  time  and 
quality. 


T!!f.  Columbian  Pottery 

nr  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
from  the  fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spare  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  Paving  brick  and 
glazing. 

Full  information  on  application. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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MAKES  THE  FINEST  BRICK  in  tlie  WORTH. 

•^TH  Er 


New  Catalogue  on  application. 


Complete  Brickyard  Machinery. 


St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works, 

Main  St.,  and  Chauteau  Axe.,  ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Mention  the  Clay- Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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Washington 
University 
Testing  .  . 
Laboratory 


Tests  "he  Strength  of  Materials 

Of  all  kinds  made  by  experienced  and 
competent  experts . 


ST\  LOUIS,  MO. 


All  the  United  States  Timber  Tests  made  at 
this  Laboratory. 

Tests  of  Paving  Brick  a  Specialty. 

J.  B.  JOHNSON,  Director. 


This  cut  shows  our 
double  die  machine, 
which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  simplest  and  best 
repress  on  the  market. 

It  is  no  experiment,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  use  over  two 
years  with  best  results. 
Will  do  same  work  as 
others  of  twice  the  size 
and  cost. 

For  particulars  address 


Central 

Hachine 

Works, 

236  Abbey  Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENTRAL 


Brick  Repress 


We  furnish  all  supplies  and  repairs  for  any  make  of  the  “SWORD”  Brick 
machine. 


FOR  SALE— Stedman  disintegrator,  latest 
pattern,  used  only  a  short  time,  at  half 
price.  Save  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine,  and  get  one  just  as  good.  NEW 
YORK  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 
Nos.  501-505  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

8  tf  d  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


17  OR  SALE— Clay  crusher,  26-inch  letter 
X  “A”  cutters  No.  65,  manufactured  by 
Newell  Universal  Mill  Co.,  of  New  York; 
used  about  a  year;  In  flrst-class  order;  cost 
$650.  Price,  $350  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond,  Va. 
Also  two  Penfield  7-foot  wet  pans,  with 
patent  automatic  shovels.  Address 
6  tf  d  BOX  414,  care  Clay-Worker. 


17  OR  SALE — One  Penfield  all  iron  stock 
brick  machine,  with  horizontal  pug 
mill  attached.  Maker’s  price,  $1,500.  Will 
sell  for  $500  f.  o.  b.  Perth  Amboy.  Used 
one  year,  but  thoroughly  overhauled  and  In 
good  order.  One  18-inch  Penfield  disinte¬ 
grator,  entirely  new,  except  bed  frame, 
which  can  have  no  wear.  Maker’s  price, 
$350.  Will  take  $175.  Address 
10  1  d  R.  E,  T.,  care  Clay- Worker. 


Iji  ARTNER  WANTED— With  $25,000  cash 
to  take  one-half  interest  in  well- 
equipped  plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud 
brick.  Capacity  of  dry  press,  20,000  per  day; 
capacity  of  stiff  mud  machine,  25,000  per 
day;  all  in  successful  operation.  Excellent 
trade,  both  water  and  railroad  facilities, 
abundance  of  clay,  wnich  burns  a  bright 
red.  The  plant  is  situated  in  a  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  town  in  Louisiana,  and  the  demand 
for  the  material  is  in  advance  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Address  PAYING  INVESTMENT, 

2s  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE! — A  controlling  interest  in  a 
very  desirable  brickyard  property  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
dry  press  front  brick  and  stiff  mud  common 
brick,  and  produces  a  fine  article  of  both. 
Location  as  to  local  market  and  railroad 
facilities  unexcelled.  Houston  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  best  distributing  point  in 
the  South.  Good  business  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Will  take  other  property  in  part  pay¬ 
ment.  C.  J.  BROWN,  Topeka,  Kan., 

Or  E.  A.  McMATH,  100914  Congress  st., 

10  tf  d  Houston,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  works,  containing  36 
acres  of  land;  clay  suitable  for  making 
street  pavers,  cherry  red  and  buff  bricks; 
one  Griswold  down-draft  kiln,  130,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  full  yard  right  of  Griswold  pat¬ 
ent;  one  clamp  kiln,  200,000  capacity;  dryer, 
15,000  daily  capacity;  engine,  stock  sheds, 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Water  and  coal 
on  land.  Plant  situated  on  the  B.,  Z.  &  C. 
and  Belt  Line  Railways.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
bargain  if  sold  at  once,  or  will  lease  on 
reasonable  terms.  For  any  information  ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  SMITH,  Secretary, 
Muskingum  Brick  Co., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


T He  “RJHX”  Brick  Tvyhchimh 


MANUFACTURE©  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  verv  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  Is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  MHCHIN6  CO.. 

TmT  A  3WCrF,^-Q'T’-CrXaE:X^S. 

We  manufacture  the  Grant  &  riurray  Patent  Repress! 

p“i(f^i°<6.4J.br,ck  *“h  r"0,ut,0“}  M  id  die  port,  Ohio 


Ijt  OR  SALE?— Second-hand  machinery.  One 
'  large  four-mold  Eureka  dry  press 
brick  machine,  but  very  little  used.  One 
No.  2  Worrell  dryer,  quite  new,  an  excel¬ 
lent  machine  for  drying  clay  of  all  kinds. 
One  large  Ross  disintegrator,  very  little 
used.  Five  tubular  boilers,  16  and  18  feet 
lengths,  5  and  6  feet  diameter,  with  all  fit¬ 
tings  complete.  One  6-foot  Startevant  blow¬ 
er.  About  20  7-foot  disc  fans.  One  straight 
line  steam  engine,  size  of  cylinder  14x14,  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  about  100  horse  power.  Eight 
15-foot  lengths  of  2 15-16-inch  shafting,  in 
fair  order.  One  Atlas  patent  cut-off  engine, 
125  horse  power,  12x15  cylinder,  complete,  in 
excellent  running  order.  One  small  size 
Raymond  repress,  in  fair  condition.  All  the 
above  will  be  sold  at  low  prices. 

C.  SIEDLBR,  President, 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st..  New  York  City. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SAIL. 


)We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works,  of  this  city,  and  have  for  sale  the 
engine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys, 
belting,  brick  machines,  disintegrators, 
screens  and  elevators,  pipes,  doors  and 
frames,  bearings  and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up 
four  complete  kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers, 
brick  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  and  about  5,000 
feet  of  light  rails  and  miscellaneous  tools. 
We  will  sell  the  entire  plant,  whole,  or  in 
part.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  need 
anything  in  .he  above  line,  and  we  will 
give  you  low  prices.  Address  9CHOELL- 
HORN-ALBRECHT  MACHINE  CO., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  Horizontal  Self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  Builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN- ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PLANS  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Send  for  the  National  Builder, 
a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  build¬ 
ing  interests.  Each  number  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  set  of  plans  ready 
to  build  from.  Price  $1. OOperyear; 
__  single  copies  25  cents.  Send  for 
book.  “Beautiful  Homes,”  containing  one 
hundred  perspectives,  25  cents. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUILDER, 

185  Dkarborn  Street,  -  -  Chicago. 


An  Improved 

Double  Floor 
Kiln  Bottom, 

For  burning  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile  and 
all  kinds  of  clay  product.  This  kiln  bot¬ 
tom  can  be  put  in  any  kiln  either  round 


or  square,  and  has  been  tested  by  some  of 
the  best  brick  factories  in  this  country, 
and  by  actual  tests  has  proven  to  be  econ¬ 
omical  in  fuel  and  burns  even  from  top  to 
bottom.  For  testimonials  and  illustrated 
circular,  address 

N.  MERLEY,  Pattentee, 
No.  73  Roland  St.,  -  CANTON,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


HANDMaAncdM  H  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Mould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


Ho.  889  Sixty  81.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Important  Improvements 

In  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Brick. 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write 
to  the  following  address  for  Information,  we  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD 
CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  Brick  and  Tileniakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading 
Brickmakers  are  usingour  kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 

Write  us  for  furtner  Information  and  testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  tor  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREER,  Barrie,  Ont. 


_ (LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 

ELsMIKJL,  JV. 


Y. 


rtore  Than  loop  Now  Stand  as 


'Monuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
d  dress, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Marietta,  Pa. 


Gtieqoa,  111.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


•  ••• 


Patented  April  13,  1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  ”  1891. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns, 
I  claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wmcn  I  have  combined  all  the 
points  of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning 
of  the  above  style  kilns.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  offering  it  as  the 

MOST  DURABLE,  COMPLETE  AND  EASILY  MANAGED 

of  its  kind.  I  can  construct  them  singly  or  in  batteries,  and  so  connected  that  the  heat  can  be  utilized 
to  dry  the  green  brick  in  the  other  kilns.  1  have  given  especial  thought  in  construction  to  the  burning  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

It  will  burn  successfully  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Fire  Brick,  Roofing  Tiles,  and  all  grades  of  Building 
Bricks,  fine  fronts  and  ornamental,  at  a  cost  less  than  any  other  kiln  of  its  kind. 


For  further  particulars  and  lull  explanation,  please  address  me,  and  oblige 


LOUIS 

1,913  Indiana  Ave., 


H.  REPPELL, 

KANSAS  CITYr,  MO. 
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CHBUIPION  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


FACTS.-!*.. 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  hlm'asiit  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  In  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  In  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
oyalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Something  Mew.  Looh  it  Up. 


IMPROVE  your  fac- 
*  tories  by  getting 
the  best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

Inquire  for  the 
VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  machin. 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip- 
tion  and  prices. 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan. 


The  TURNER,  VAUQUN  &  TAYLOR  CO.. 


We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 


Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 


(XjOTJZD’S  PATENT.) 


These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 


A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  wliere- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand)  and  will  pump  water  containing  $and,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 


STEAM 

ENGINEERING 

( Stationary ,  Marine  and  Locomotive),  V  ^ 

Electricity,  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
Plumbing,  Heating ,  Mininq ,  English  Branches,  etc., 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Engineers  can  qualify  to  obtain  licenses.  To  enroll 
only  necessary  to  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
Circular  free.  State  subject  you  wish  to  study. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

SCRANTON,  PA.  J 

.  ~  ■  ~  -*  - 


Brick-Glazed 

ready  prepared 
to  burn  successfully! 
jin  all  kiln-systems,! 
|  we  furn  ish  for  eveiy  | 
kind  of  material. 

In  general  use 
(0  in  Germany!! 


m 


o 


Mannheim 

Germany. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 

—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  80-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 

FEED 

SCREWS 

FOR 

MINING 
CLAY. 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

£®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOKRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CC, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
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W.  R.  Osborne, 

152  State  Street, 

PERTH  AMBOY,  X.  J., 


Contractor  for 

Artesian  Wells  of  any  Diameter, 
Pumps  and  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

(Outfits  for  Clay  working  plants  a  special-  ! 
ty.  Get  Prices. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  CO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Seo.  &  Tress. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Piaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


GEO.  S.  COX’S 

Ready  Made 

Cutting  Wires, 

Always  give  Satisfaction. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


ETre'Brick,  f^lfl 


IRE  CLAY  and 
IRE  CLAY  TILES. 


Sewer  Pipe  all  Sl^es. 


We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 


BVJBNS  <£  HOWA.RU, 

920  Market  Street,  -  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  good: 


EAGLE  IRON  W0RK5,  Des  Moines,  la. 


The  CRAYCROFT 


RE-PRESS  f 
+  BRICK  PRESS 


FOR  RE  PRESSING  RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK. 


This  Re-press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 

This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  Improvements,  and 
Is  equal  to  any  In  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  or 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
Iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  Is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounds. 


Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  III. 
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FLOWER  POT  MACHINERY 


The  day  for  hand-made  Flower  Pots  has  gone  by.  Better  and  cheaper 
Pots  are  now  made  with  our  machinery.  No  expert  workmen  required 
Capacity  from  1,000  to  6,000  seven  to  two  inch  Pots  in  ten  hours. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  ROCKWOOD  MFG.  CO., 

We  also  make  a  cheap 

but  effective  CLAY  QRINDER.  ^  - INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


DRYING  BRICK  QUICK  AND  SAFELY. 

7H  Al  TIYC  WELL  and  UNIFORMLY.  A  prominent  manufacturer  at  Washington,  D. 
llJlJlxN  C..  thus  speaks  of  recent  results.  Their  other  steam  pipe  dryer  taking 
w  ^  36  hours  to  dry  the  same— Chambers  Machine  made  brick. 

INCOMPARABLE  ECONOMY. 

ENGINE  EXHAUST  ONLY 

— HEATING. 


No  “Back  Pressure.” 


Samuel,  Ross, 

President. 


John  Miller, 
Treas.  and  Mgr. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 


wasmiim  brick  rnd  terra  cottr  co. 

W0RKS:-Delaware  Ave.  and  0  St.,  S.  W. 

OFFICE:--Tenth  and  F  Sts.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7th,  1895. 

S.  G.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir— What  will  you  change  our  8  tracks 
steam  dryer  to  your  system  for?  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  the  way  your  dryer  works,  that  I  am 
considering  making  the  change  as  I  can  feel  the 
difference  In  fuel  between  your  dryer  and  our - 

You  have  the  best  dryer  In  the  market. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 

Under  date  of  July  5th,  1895,  (another  month  of 
use)  Mr.  Miller  also  writes,  “You  have  the  best 
and  most  economical  dryer  I  ever  saw.” 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  Patentee,  161  Grand  St.  Pahway.  IN  J. 


BUCK’S  NEW  CHAMPION 

- — BricK  Mould  Sanding  Machine. 


Judge  Wallace’s  Decision. 

[COPY.] 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 

Addie  Newton  5  jn 

William  W.  Rider]  E<luity- 

This  cause  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  this  sixth  day  of 
April,  1895,  upon  argument  of 
demurer,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward  having  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  George  A  Mosher  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and 
due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  it  Is  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  that  demurrer  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  complaint  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  taxed. 

Wm.  J.  Wallace, 
Circuit  Judge. 


nrHIS  terminates  the  suit  on  paunt  No.  301,087  which  Newton  has  so  extensively  advertised.  It 
*  was  defended  by  J.  A.  Buek  without  expense  to  Rider.  Any  interest  which  Newton  may 
have  bad  In  this  patent  has  since  been  sold  at  receiver’s  sale,  April  30.1895.  The  other  patents 
relating  to  this  machine  had  been  previously  sold  January  21,  1892,  at  a  similar  sale.  J.  A.  Buck 
now  owns  or  controlsall  patents  relating  to  this  machine,  and  the  trade  is  warned  that  so-called 
“Champion”  machines  made  by  other  parties  are  Infringements  upon  these  patents. 


J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  Colioes,  N.  Y. 


Coloeiptc. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  8ample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdensburg,  N. Y 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 


For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 


Muffled'Kilns  ifor  Terra  Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

Y\/E  have  had  many  years  experience  In 
building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 


F.  HIINDT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  is  a  Fact 

That  the  most  extensive  line 
of  Fire  Brick  made  in  the 
West  is  made  at 

FULTON,  MO. 

Fifleiiiy  fire  BricK  k  Fuel  Go. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:--2I9  Washington  St. 


10! 


VANDUZENsJir  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

SIZES. - 

200to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
$T  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

2  to  108  £.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <ft  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

—  AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 

FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 

- o - 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves 

No.  20  Passenger . 

♦No.  22  Passenger . 

No.  24  Passenger . . 

South  Bound— arrives 

♦No.  21  Passenger . 

No.  23  Passenger . 

No.  25  Passenger . 

♦Daily. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
onMiin  Line  and  I.  &  M  C.  Div.,for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


7:00  a.  m. 
1:20  p.  m. 
7:00  p.  m. 


10:20  a.  m 
2:50  p.  m 
6:20  p.  m, 


inDiana,  Decaiar  &  western 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR.  SPRINGFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 


Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 
leave. 


Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.25  pm 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 


ARRIVE. 


Fast  Express .  3.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S.  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


jHmmmmmmmLi 
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6  Beautiful  Models 

Victor  Bkscies 


liA/NDSonE 

Cata log 
Free 


w 


Victor 
Pad  Calendar 

10^  IN  STA/'IPS- 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles  and  Athletic  Goods. 

Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Denver. 

PACIFIC  coast: 

San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


T|00°-° 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

*®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc. ,  address 

KELLS  <fc  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


'  Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


single  8i  Duplex  Pumps. 

J^of^izo/'ItaLi  and  Vertical  Puyv\P5. 

Jtest'DesKjrv  Workmanship. 

fiy  Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 
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LINK'BELTMACHINERYCO. 


ENGINEERS^ EOUNDEI 


fGHINISTS 


:hicago,  vj&.  a. 

CITY  *A/ES  OFFICE,  ROOtXlOlO  MARQUETTE  B'L'DG. 
NE\Y  OCEANS,  316  &  3*8  ST.  CHARLES  ST. 

LINK-BELT  LABpflS/^NG  MACHINERY 

TOR  hwdw<M\ll  classes  of 
FREIGHT,  CERE  Ai^^ES,  RAW  &  MANUF’R'D.  PRODUCTS. 
Special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 


’’Standard"  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers, 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves, 
Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO..  Philadelphia  &  New  York. 


ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  SLUT  |  S  |  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  in  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar,  fib  It  and  Sp  till  Chains. 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOR  HANDLIVO  MATERIAL  OF  ALL  RINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

'WIRE  CABLE 
r.  CONVEYORS. 

Por  Jong  a.  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MTP.  cn  163  Washington  St,  N.  v. 

Columbus.  Ohio, _ Send  fo,  C.talogne. , 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OPDIE-  MACHINES, 
PUGMILLS,  ^--PRESSES, 

Stonb-Extracting(lay(rushers, 
ELEVATORS,  BARROWS,TRUCf\S, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\PLETBBRICI\ORT  1  FEr  OUTf  ITS 


YANDALIA  LINE. 


*Daily.  1  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

From  Indianapolis  Leave.  Arrive. 

St.  Louis  and  N.  Y.,  L’t’d.  8:00  am  *  7:00  pm 

St.  Louis  Accomodation...  !  7:30  am  !  7:40  pm 

St.  Louis  Fast  Line . *11:50  am  *  5:00  pm 

Trains  21  and  20 . *12:40  pm  *  2:45  pm 

Terre  Haute  Ac’mo’tion.. !  4:00  pm  110:00  am 

Evansville  Express . ’•'■11:20  pm  *  3:35  am 

St.  Louis  Express . *11:20  pm  *  4:40  am 


Trains  connect  at  Terre  Haute  forE.  and  T.  H. 
points.  Evansville  sleeper  on  night  train.  Sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  are  run  on  through  trains 
Dining  cars  on  trains  20  and  21. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


MONON  ROUTE 


^rjjQUISVittE,liEWALBAilYgCaieA€®lt^ 


the  SHORT  LINE  to 

CHICAGO 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

CUHST  flfiD  flOI*TflLUHST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vest i billed  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

1.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRANK  J.  REED,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago. 
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O Art 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 

i 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  If  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  Mouth  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOAL  FIELDS  and  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 

For  full  Information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 

Z  Towns  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


ORIGIfiAIi  Ifi  DESIGN- 


Simple,  Compact, 
Convenient  to 
^^Operate. 

New  features  not  found 
in  any  other. 

Find  out  all  about  it  before 
you  buy  a  repress. 


|  Jew  Re  press 

I  P  XO  DATE. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


DDinif  mnin  HQ  ^.“Krais'1  aT-ss 

Dlpll  JllUULUu. 

ard  sizes  on  hand  to  fill  orders  immediately.  Anything 
not  in  stock  made  promptly.  Standard  of  quality, 
the  very  highest  to  be  found  anywhere.  New  ideas 
this  year.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Some  odd  sizes 
cheap.  Send  for  list  and  prices,  stating  about  6izes 
desired. 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 
and 

CINCINNATI. 
The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 

CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  witlioo  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI™* 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabain 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phila 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  &  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

I.  D.  BALDWIN,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


6  Brick  (Tachine  (Told. 


IRON  BRICK 


BARROWS. 


Not  affected  by 
the  weather. 

About  the  same 
weight  of  wooden 
barrows,  and  cost 
but  little  more. 


WHEELS. 


Specially  adapted  to 
use  on 

Brick  &  Tile  Yards. 

•f 


STRONG 


...and... 

DURABLE 


Full  Line  of  Brick  and  Tile  Yard  Supplies. 


ADDRESS, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


D.  J.  C.  Arnold, 
New  London, 


at*  vi  — ja^o  -C7i7<./z7> 
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FRONT  on  PRESSED  BRISK  ORD  VITRIFIED 


>?r  ■:<?> 


m 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 


The  Caldwell 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


STREET-  PRIIIIK  BRICK, 

and  Best  in 

Patent  Kilim. 


./.  K.  CA.LDWELL,  319  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


OUR  NEW  PERCUSSION  SCREEN  for  Screen  Clay,  i'.ime,  Cement,  Etc 


Haigh’s  New 

System  of 
Continuous  kiln, 

FOR  BU RNING  ALL  GRADES  OF 
BRICK.  RESULTS  are  the  HIGH¬ 
EST  TESTS  of  MERIT.  . 

For  further  particulars  address,  or  better  still, 
come  and  test  it  for  yourself. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  have  been  using  a  continuous  kiln  for  almost 
two  years,  and  can  say  of  Haigh’s  system  of  firing  that  be¬ 
fore  we  adopted  it,  we  got  only  45  per  cent,  of  No.  1  paving 
brick,  while  with  his  method  we  secure  almost  80  per  cent, 
and  have  every  reason  to  think  we  shall  Increase  this  per 
cent,  besides  we  find  the  burning  more  rapid  and  simple. 

THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO., 

C.  T.  Wiliard,  Sec. 


//.  HA.IGU,  Galesburg,  111. 


The  New  South 


Please  write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


BricK  Machinery 

IS  built  on  Scientific  principles  and  is 
the  most  practical  and  economical 
machine  on  the  market. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  can  give  the  highest  grade  of 
testimonials. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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THIS  Kiln  is  especially  adapted  for  the  DRYING  and  BURN¬ 
ING  of  all  kinds  of  Clay  Products,  costing  no  more  when 
used  for  both  processes  than  for  one. 

It  takes  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
now  used  for  the  burning  in  other  kilns  to  both  dry  and  burn  in 
these  kilns. 

No  cold  air  strikes  the  fire  or  burning  brick. 

No  soft  or  Salmon  brick. 

No  yards  or  sheds  needed. 

It  does  not  take  a  fortune  to  bnild  this  kiln.  For  particulars 
address, 


GJBO.  C.  JFIRB S T ONB , 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 


Hi  [Hock  Portal 
Back  and 
Pallet  System 

•  FOR 

•  •••  •  HANDLING 

•  BRICKS. 


I  AM  prepared  to  furnish  complete 
1  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
erection  of  brick  works  of  any  de¬ 
sired  capacity  either  steam  or  out  of 
door  drying,  and  solicit  correspon¬ 
dence  from  those  desiring  further 
information  relative  to  my  system 
of  making,  handling  and  drying 
brick. 

JAHES  F.  MOCK, 
Muncie,  Ind. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


No.  4  cutting;  TABLE-MACHINE-SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR.! 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS  =*• 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 


If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 


BETTER  AND  CHESTER  THAN  CAST  IRON. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 

[Mention  the  Clay-Woekkr.)  ila  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 


Approved  Appliances  for  * 


Elevating,  Conveying  and  Transmission  of  Power. 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Bolt,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888  64-  to  68  Columbia  Street,  BUFFALO.  Ni  Y. 

['HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  Brick  Machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brick-maker 
It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late.  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


MEY  PATENT  CLAY  ELEVATOR. 


F.  H.  C.  MEY. 

Chain  Belting  Engineering  Works, 


of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method, 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Sexp  for  Catalog  "t: 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


*®~8eud  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent  cheaper. 
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STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition^^o^^ 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog: 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 

Stem's  Foundry  &  Mitie  Works. 

Aurora,  Ind. 


-THE  STANDARD  DRICK  MACHINES- 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


RICK  CARS. 

THE  BEST. 

IN  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
*  another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  iu  use  in  this  city  alone  by  the  following  brickmakers: 

F.  H.  Eggers,  *8Bggj|afej| 

C.  G.  Barkwell, 

Standard  Brick  Co., 

Peter  Cullen, 

Collinwood  Brick  Co, 

Cleveland  Brick  Co.,  gg 

Canadian  Copper  Co. , 

George  Gyun, 

Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 

Write  them,  Then  ns. 

WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO .  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


8TYU  28. 
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Qeo.  W.  Sharer, 


uuu 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 

Constructing  Engineer, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 


/COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


QEO.  W.  SHARER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OVED 


PATENTS 


N®  4??,993  ,  JUNE  28. 1892- 
N« 4? 7, 994,  JUNE. 28.  <892 
N«4S5\m  .NOV.  29.  <892 
N249< ,037 .  JAN  31 .  <893 
N?  49<  .038 ,  JAN  .31  <893 


•>\KI\IO, 


OFFICERS:  JVT 

David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president,  | 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mound  City,  Mo.  * 

x  W.  F.  Rankin,  secy  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  qen’L  m’G’r, 
xx'X  Tarkio,  Mo.  Tarkio,  Mo. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER 
AND  A  PROFIT  P^WU.'PE. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  KIL.N. 


WRITE  OUR  (JENERAL  MANAOER 
FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  . 


:?K4 


ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN_— 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction. 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

MENARD,  I  L.L.. 


Zwcr matin.  Bargar  &  Co 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  Improved  Industrial  Heat  Appliances. 


THE  INE  PLUS  ULTRA  KILN 


System  DR.  P.  JOCHUH’S 

_ S.  Patent.) 


Patented  also  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Etc 
'THIS  Kiln  can  be  operated  either  with  direct  or  indirect  firing,  continuously  or  inter- 
*  mittently,  as  required,  said  kiln  being  composed  of  a  series  of  double  kilns,  of  which  each 
individual  kiln  can  be  connected  with  another  one  of  the  series,  and  each  with  the  chimney, 
— the  flues  connecting  the  different  kilns  of  the  series  being  arranged  in  a  comparatively 
simple  yet  effective  manner,  so  that  the  heat  of  one  kiln  can  be  drawn  over  into  the  next 
adjacent  kiln,  and  so  on,  whereby  not  only  the  construction  of  the  kiln  is  simplified,  but 
the  same  also  operated  at  a  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel.  A  gain  of  35  per  cent, 
fuel  over  all  other  kilns  in  the  market. 


Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Continuous  Kiln. 


(Ring  oven  System.) 
PATENT  APPLIED  FOR  IN  U.  S. 


•  t 


This  kiln  is  far  superior  to  all  other  kilns  of  the  ring  oven  system,  for  the  production 
of  brick,  lime,  cement,  etc.,  in  large  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  good  quality.  All 
kilns  (ring  ovens)  of  the  present  period  make  it  necessary  for  a  chimney  to  be  built  in  the 
centre,  while  with  our  system,  one  chimney  will  do  service  for  two  kilns.  This  kiln  oc¬ 
cupies  four-fifths  of  the  space,  consumes  less  coal,  and  requires  20  per  cent,  less  building 
material,  than  either  Hoffman’s  kiln,  or  others.  There  are  nineteen  chambers  to  each 
kiln,  with  a  yearly  product  of  7,000,000  bricks.  The  above  mentioned  kilns  are  no  experi¬ 
ments:  both  are  in  operation  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest  Portland  cement, 
and  brick  factories  in  Europe. 

For  Sale,  or  royalties  given  on 

Dr.  P.  Jochum’s  Iron  Vitrified  Paving  Brick. 

The  best  paving  brick  having  been  manufactured  up  to  the  present  date.  The  same  has 
undergone  a  thorough  test  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  degree  of  hard¬ 
ness  according  to  Mohs’s  scale  is  (9.)  This  brick  can  be  manufactured  with  any  ordinary 
clay.  We  are  anticipating  the  organization  of  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  our  Vitri¬ 
fied  Iron  Brick,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  correspondence  from  parties  interested  in 
same.  Further  information  given  by  addressing. 


ZWERflANN,  BARGAR  &  CO.,  No-  lo23  Hanover  street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


cr  w  ,w  --  jvo  y'c  /-  yi 
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NOTICE  TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 


IS  by  far,  ahead  of  all  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  burning  all  kinds  of 
building  material,  and  it  does  not 
cost  more  than  one-third  of  other 
Continuous  Kilns  to  build  it.  Rad¬ 
ford  does  not  make  as  much  noise 
as  other  Kiln  men,  but  he  gets 
there  all  the  same. 

Before  deciding  to  building  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns  send  for  particulars 
to 

Wm.  Radford, 

1512  Seller  Street, 

FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

: 

t 

* 

* 

* 

! 
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Testimonials' _ — . 

Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS. 

L.  A.  Thorson,  Secretary. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  October  17,  1804. 

Wm.  Radford,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hear  ®r.--We  have  now  used  your  Monarh  Continuous  Kiln  for  nearly  two 
years  and  are  pleased  to  state  that  It  works  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have 
burned  building  btjrick,  paving  brick,  and  also  drain  tile  successfully,  and  very, 
very  cheaply.  Will  further  state  that  so  far  there  has  not  been  one  dollar’s  worth 
of  repalrsdoneor  needed  on  the  kiln. 

Wishing  you  much  success,  we  are  respectfully  yours, 

Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS,  L.  A.Thorson,  Sec. 


Wm.  A.  Hancock,  Pres.  T.  P.  Perkins,  Vice- Pres.  H.  L.  Grant,  Sec. 

Office  of  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  SOUTH  RIFER  PRESS  BRICK. 

Works  located  at  Norton,  Ga.  E.  T.  Va.  &  Ga.  R.  R. 

Office,  3  Constitution  Building;  Telephone  .506. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  31,  1894. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  built  us  a  10  Chamber  Kiln  t  his  past  sum¬ 
mer.  The  kiln  is  built  of  common  brick  inside  and  out.  We  have  burned  around 
about  14  times  Khe  kiln  is  in  as  perfect  condition  now  as  when  finished,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  With  proper  attention  of  the  burners  the  kiln  will  burn  95  to  98  per 
cent,  hard  brick.  The  kiln  Is  giving  good  satisfaction  and  it  does  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  The  saving  of  coal  is  81.25  per  1,000.  We  don’t  believe  It  bas  any  equal;  it 
can’t  be  too  highly  recommended.  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO. 

(This  kiln  cost  83,405,  all  complete.)  W.  A  Hancock. 


McCAY  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Yards:  Oxford  Pike. 

Frankford,  Phila.,  July  31,  1895. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  has  altered  our - Continuous  Kiln,  taught 

us  to  set  and  properly  burn  it,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  him  to  any  fellow 
brickmaker  who  desires  to  construct  a  Continuous  Kiln.  Mr.  Radford  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  construction  and  burning  of  Continu¬ 
ous  Kilns,  and  no  one  will  err  who  engages  him  for  that  purpose. 

Very  truly,  McCAY  &  CO. 


WE  have  in  stock  25  ta¬ 
bles  like  cut,  for  hand¬ 
ling  tile  from  3  to  12  inches 
which  we  will  sell  at  a  low 
figure. 


WE  also  have  a  stock  of  Tile  and  Brick 
Machines,  Clay  Crushers  and  Dis¬ 
integrators  to  offer  at  close  prices. 


For  Particulars  address,  nodan,  madden  a  co.,  E.  D.  PUGH,  Bee.,  Rushviiie,  ind. 
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FHE:  C £>71  bf  ^ WO  VI 


REWELUi  IMPROVED  CLiflY  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running1  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Iiiiililiij!1 


Sfe5sssg 


ISlill 


1  1 

1 

1 

II 

Our  Cla/  rulverizer  grinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  In  the  market  that  will 
crush  succesfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  halls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to  make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving 
the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which  thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely 

Correspondence  solicited.  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  PULL  CO.,  N6W  TOTK  .0  .S.  H . 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


STYLE  A-13*  YD. 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,1- about  twenty  of 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  ($  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mi?n 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street. 
MARION.  •  OHIO. 


STYLE  C-%  YD 
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We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

Grinding  and  Nixing  Pans. 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


In  Slock—  -  .  ■ 

One  yd.  Marlon  Steam  Shovel. 
One  \y2  yd.  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlin  s  Sons.  Allegheny.  Pa 


If  You  Want 

9 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all 
round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse 
power,  at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the 
times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over 
1,000  in  use  all  over  the  country. 

Liatest  Improved 


New  Model 

Horse  Power. 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

8end  for  new  Ulustratad  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  and  special  prices. 


S.  K..  FLETCHER,  General  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


Successor  to  Fletcher  &  Thomas. 
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The  Road 
to  Wealth 


I  C  TO-DAY,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  strewn  with  wrecks,  the 

. lO  result  usually  of  some  form  of  extravagance.  The  Brickmakers 

Road  is  no  exception.  Indeed  the  brick  market  is  now  in  a  condition  that 
requires  the  wisest  and  most  economical  methods  to  insure  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  success.  An  essential  factor  is  a  brick  machine  that  will  run  right 
along  without  break  downs  and  the  consequent  loss  of  time.  We  have 
such  a  machine,  all  iron  and  steel — an  up-to-date  non-breakable  machine  with 
a  capacity  of  from  30  to  50  M  per  day,  that  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  all 
about — if  you  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  us  for  particulars.  We  also 
manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brickyard  supplies,  including  a  new  style  of  mold 

never  before  offered  the  craft,  trucks,  bar- 
rows,  elevator,  etc.,  of  unequaled  wearing 
qualities.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  and  prices. 

The 

UPPER  SANDUSKV,  OHIO. 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

The  New  York  Steam  Co. 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1893. 

MAIN  BELTING  CO..  1219  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  been  using  three  of  your  Leviathan  Belts,  for  conveying  and  elevating 
our  entire  coal  supply,  for  about  three  months,  under  very  trying  circiunstances — our  carrying  belts 
running  outside  in  freezing  weather,  and  the  elevator  belt  has  run  continually  in  a  steam  bath,  both 
conditions  being  very  gratifying  to  us.  HANDLING  OVER  500  TONS  IN  TEN  HOURS’  TIME. 

Very  truly,  C.  F.  GAINES,  Supt. 

These  Belts  are  24  inch  8  ply. it 


- - 

Hanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 


3~HE: 


A  Record  that 
Means  Something. 


WAS  recently  made  by  the  ONONDAGA  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  They  use  a  Penfield  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  rated  capacity  30,000  brick  daily.  In  August,  1895  (working  on 
an  average  10  hours  per  day)  their  output  was  as  follows: 


August  i, . 44,500  Brick. 

2,  . 47,000 

3,  . 42.500 

5,  . 42,500 

6,  . 43.ooo 

7,  . 42,500 

8,  . 43,500 

9,  . 47,000 

10, . 43,ooo 

12, . 46,000 

•3, . 44,500 

14, . 45,ooo 

«5, . 43,ooo 

16, . 46,500 


August  17, . 42,500  Brick. 

19,  . 42,000 

20,  . 52,000 

21,  . 46,500 

22,  . 46,500 

23,  . 43,ooo 

24,  . 43,ooo 

”  26, . 48,000 

27, . 48,000 

29,  . 32,000 

30,  . 47,500 

3 . . 


Total . 1,154,000 


In  addition  to  the  above,  they  made  48  brick  extra  to  each  thousand, 
thus  adding  5  5,392  brick  to  the  aggregate,  making  the  actual  output 
of  the  machine 

1,209,362  Brick, 

In  26  Successive  Working  Days, 

- An  average  of  46,515  Brick  Daily! 

This  is  16,515  more  brick  per  day  than  the  machine  was  guaranteed 

to  make.  .......... 

The  moral  is  plain:— Buy  the  Penfield  and  you  get  what  you  pay  for,  for  results  are  guaranteed. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON, 

No,  20  Mentor  Avenue, 
WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


JL'MJLUv 
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BRICK  REPRESSES 


Cl*'rf'b/~')VrO'&l7C.E:Vl  ~ 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 


PUG  MILLS 


DISINTEGRATORS 


AUTOMATIC 


CUTTERS 


SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES 


DRY  PANS,  WET  PANS,  ETC 


J.WPEN  FI  ELD  frSON.  WILLOUGHBY O.  U  SA 


PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 


SAND-MOLDING  BRICK  MACHINES 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


GlAY-WOBKING  MACHINERY 


Now  Listen, 
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WE  ARE  GOING  TO  GIVE  YOU 


A  Pointer. 


U 


F  you  are  in  need  of  clay  preparing  machinery,  Disin¬ 
tegrators,  Pug  Mills,  or  Granulators,  of  any  size  or 
capacity,  to  suit  the  smallest  or  largest  yard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  C.  &  A.  l^*otts  A  Co.,  as  they  manufacture  the  largest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  line  of  this  machinery  in  the  United  States. 


Warning-- 


BEWARE  of  all  Disintegrators  having  solid  or  adjustably  secured 
bars  working  in  combination  with  a  smooth  roll  or  rigid  abuting 
surface  they  are  infringements,  and  users  of  the  same  are  liable  for  damages. 


PA  TENTED  A  UG  UST  27,  1888. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  supplies,  Brick  Barrows,  Trucks,  Moulds,  Elevators, 
Kiln  Castings,  Pulleys,  Shafting  and  Hangers.  Write  for  prices  and  discount. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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OUR  SR&GIA.U'TY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  QalesubTx"1- 
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THE  MONARCH 

Brick  Machine. 


A  LL  iron  and  steel.  Takes  clay  from  the  bank. 

Double  pug-  mills.  14  feet.  “Up  one  side  and 
down  the  other."  Most  thorough  tempering.  Presses 
are  entirely  “in  the  mud;"  this  is  the  greatest  idea 
of  all,  for  all  wear,  leakage  and  friction  in  the  press 
box  is  entirely  done  away  with.  All  bearings  out¬ 
side  and  “stuffed."  Only  four  gears  and  none  bevel.  The  acme  of  simplicity.  Runs  with 
much  less  power  than  any  other  of  its  class.  Four  years  in  use  and  thoroughly  proven 
Used  by  50  of  the  very  best  manufacturers.  Send  for  list  and  “go  and  see." 


THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and  LONGEST  LIVED  MACHINE  MADE. 


THE  “QUAKER” 

Family  of  Machines,  are  the  Host  Used  of 
Any  Single  flake  of  Machine. 


rue  “New  model  Quaker”  Horse-Power  piactiine. 

Low  in  price.  A  remodeled  improvement  of 
the  old  pattern.  No  other  approaches  it  in  value 
for  small  and  average  sized  yards.  Now  has  3% 
inch  steel  main  shaft.  Much  heavier  gears.  Light 
draft  grinders.  Will  mould  pallet  brick  by  Horse¬ 
power. 


Two  Sizes  of  Steam  Power  “Quaker”  Machines. 


Our  Trucks  and  Barrows  are 
made  from  Bone-Dry  Buggy  Stock. 

This  tells  in  the  end.  Don’t  buy 
cheap  ones.  Quality  pays. 

Moulds,  Dump  Tables,  Dryer 

Cars,  Kiln  Doors  and  Frames  and 

Grates,  and  all  other  supples. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co. 


POUNDERS  AND  MACHINISTS.) 


Wellington,  Ohio • 
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a  &  vi  rV-  wo  ziylTizi 

A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDERSON 


OUR  latest  and  most  complete  combination'of  Brick  Machine, 'Pug  Mill  and  Disintegratortforfthe‘price;o£onejMachine. 

No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  sea¬ 
son  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and 
operated  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
superior  to  any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weath¬ 
er  of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  it  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  all  stones,  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend 
with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  toishow  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Privett,  Man. 


This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that 
shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before 
making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any 
other  Machine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a 
visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


THE  GREATEST  ON  EARTH. 

We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 


DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE. 


SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SHALL  1 1LE. 


THE  HHDEBSOH  FOUNDRY  &  mflCHIjE  WORKS,  -  •  Anderson,  Indiana. 


~ 
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Do  You  See  Anything  Here  You  Want? 

If  so,  We  can  Furnish  it. 

- <©^<S> - 


Everything  That  a 

Brickmaker  Needs. 


MARTIN’S  LETTER  “A.” 

- - 

Write  us  before  placing  your  orders. 


- - 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

INCORPORATED. 

LANCASTER,  PENN. 
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Up=to=Date 

...ARE  THE... 

Potts  Horizontal 

Stock  Brick 

They  are  Machines, 

the  Leaders. 


•*i  ti 


HEY  have  been 
thoroughly  test= 
ed,  and  not  found 

wanting . 

They  have  no  equal 
for  strength  and  dur= 

ability . 

The  brick  made  have 
clean,  sharp  corners 
smoothe  surfaces, 
they  are  always 
straight  and  square. 


A  A  T'E  manufacture  the  most  complete  line  of  clay  working  machinery  in  the  United 
*  *  States.  Are  prepared  to  make  estimates  and  furnish  complete  plants  of  any 
desired  capacity.  Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


G.  St  K.  POTTS  St  CO., 

418-428  West  Washington  Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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We  Know 


The  Price  of  Brick  at  present  is  low, 


Therefore, 


We  have  constructed  machinery  for  you,  that  requires  less  power  and  repairs,  with 
a  greater  output. 

See  the  inside  of  our  Auger  Machine. 


We  have  also  the  simplest  and  most  effective  Repress. 


A  Letter  Which  Speaks  for  Itself. 

Massillon,  Ohio,  March  26th,  1895. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Double 
Repress  which  we  bought  of  you  would  say  that  our  reasons  for 
buying  it  were  as  follows: 

We  wanted  a  Repress  that  would  occupy  a  small  amount  of 
floor  space.  In  this  respect  we  found  your  press  ‘ ‘just  the  thing.” 

By  comparison  we  found  it  to  be  simple  in  construction, 
having  a  limited  number  of  wearing  parts,  these  being  above  the 
table  and  easy  to  get  at.  Furthermore,  the  gearing  is  not 
located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  dirt. 

The  Repress  is  certainly  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  in 
operation.  It  requires  very  little  power.  We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  machine  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  further  inquiries 
respecting  it  at  any  time.  Yours  truly, 

MASSILLON  STONE  &  FIRE  BRICK  CO.  * 
Dictated  by  Wm.  G.  Hipp,  Sec’y. 


A  model  of  Simplicity.  If  you  want  the  best,  Here  It  is!  •••••• 

Eigdit  in  use  at  home  plants;  all  put  in  within  a  few  months.  How  is  that  for  home  trade? 
A  full  line  of  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  machinery.  Write  or  come  and  see 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 


Canton,  Ohio. 
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The  “HUnnER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  Hachine. 


Automatic  Table  for  Tile  2$  to  3=inch  and  hollow  Blocks. 


{Board  Delivery  Side-Cut  Table. 


Write  for  particulars  to 


The  Fate* 
Gunsaullus  Co., 


Automatic  Hnd-Cut  Brick'Tablc. 


PLYMOUTH, 
Richland  Co.,  OHIO 


Automatic  Side=Cut  Brick  Table 


C  1^7] 


I  V  O 
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Auger  Brick  flachine. 


Brick:  Machines, 
Crushers, 
Complete  Outfits 


Automatic  Cutters 
Pug  Mills, 
Disintegrators • 


- Circulars  Free. - 

THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFC.  CO., 


[Mention  the  0!aj- Worker.] 
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fl  FEW  MEMBERS 

...Op  OUR  FAMIUY. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Auger  Brick  Machine. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  flachtne  with  Crusher  Combined. 


•^CHLION,  OHICM*- 
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JATO  Hg^ 


.  Brewer  b  Co 

Tecumseh.  Mich 


M 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


NEW  TILE  TABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  Hake  Money. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


THE  FREY-SH  ECKLER  CO.,  =  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


CLflY^- 

DISINTEGRATORS 

.  .  . op . .  . 

SUPERIOR 

CONSTRUCTION- 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  flachines,  with  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 


- <g§y>^]E££'SI  •  - 

CLAY  G RA Nil I. A TORS  and  MIXING  MACHINES, 

IlORIXONTA L  and  VERTICAE  HUG  MILLS, 

ELEVATORS,  CONVEYORS,  KILN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


JXE:  CL>-rf 
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Power  Repress  for  Plastic  Brick, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Fifty-Seconil  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

A  strong,  stiff  machine,  with  all  the  pressing  machinery  above  the  mould-box  and 
away  from  the  dirt.  The  finished  brick  is  delivered  upon  a  plate,  and  is  never  touched 
by  the  incoming  clot,  which  is  fed  so  that  it  cannot  be  shaved.  During  the  initial  pres¬ 
sure  any  surplus  clay  in  the  clot  is  expelled,  and  all  brick  thus  gauged  to  uniform  thickness, 
following  which  all  openings  are  closed  and  the  finishing  pressure  applied  in  a  practically 
tight  box.  The  product  is  a  repressed,  tempered  clay  brick,  free  from  blemish  arising 
from  method  of  delivery,  and  of  practically  uniform  density  and  thickness. 

Weight,  about  11,000  Pounds.  Price,  $1200. 
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J-H'E:  C£>-ri C^SQ. 


Value  is 

Earning  Capacity. 

THAT  which  gives  value  to  a  Brick  Machine  is 
its  Earning  Capacity.  The  Earning  Capacity  of 
Brick  Machinery  depends  as  much  on  strength  and 
stability  as  anything.  .  .... 

When  the  machine  is  broken  down  its  Earning 
Capacity  is  gone  and  its  value  too.  . 

“New  Haven”  Hachines  are  seldom  out  of 
repair  because  of  their  great  strength.  Consequently 
they  earn  more  for  their  owners,  and  therefore  they  are 
much  more  valuable  than  the  light,  cheap  built  machines 
that  break  often.  ....... 

No  “New  Haven”  Machines  have  ever  been 
Replaced  with  other  makes.  ..... 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Co., 

HEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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WONDER  MACHINERY. 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Rotating  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4=inch  (and  others  in 
proportion)  per  day.  Hakes 
from  3  to  15-Inch. 


Big"  Wonder  Brick  Hachine  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity,  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Hill,  Single  Geared,  25,000  Brick 
Daily  Capacity. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

t^-Sepa  lor  Ho.  H  Catalogue  (or  forllier  particulars.  franicfort,  ijsd. 


Oct.,  1895. 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  4 


LOOK  A.T  OUR  REFERENCES. 


Weber-Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  .300,000  Stiff  Mud  Brick. 
Weckler-Prussing  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  ..200,000  “  “ 

Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill .  75,000  “ 

Labahn  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill . 100,000 

Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  40,000 
Quincy  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. . . .  25,000 

Trimble  Brick  Co..  Trimble,  0  .  30,000 

J.  P.  Cappeau  &  Co.,  New  Kensington, 

Pa . 60,000 

S.  L.  Bigler  &  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa .  60,000 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Elmhurst,  Ill .  25,000  “ 

Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich . 150,000 

Fulcher  &  Dyas  Brick  Co.,  Nashville, 

Tenn  .  60,000 

Evansville  Press  Brick  Co.,  Evansville, 

Ind  .  25,000 

Kountz  Bros.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa .  30,000  “ 

W.  C.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. .. .  40,000 
Turner  Brick  Co.,  Turner  Junction,  Ill..  35,000  “ 

Ferguson  &  McCord,  Benton  Harbor, 

Mich  .  25,000 

Mayer  &  Toll,  Chicago,  Ill .  25,000 

Utt  Brothers,  Springfield,  Ill .  25,000  Paving  Brick. 

National  Clay  Co.,  Rock  Island,  Ill....  25,000  “ 

Ottawa  Fire  Clay  and  Brick  Co.,  Otta¬ 
wa,  Ill .  30,000 

Spurck  Street  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Peoria, 

Ill .  50,000 

Buckeye  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Uhrichsville,  O.  25,000  “  “ 

Buckeye  Brick  Works,  Wellsville,  O....  25,000  “  “ 

Vulcan  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  0 .  30,000 

Athens  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  0 .  50,000  “  “ 

Hugo  Becker,  LeClaire,  la .  50,000  “  “ 

Salem  Garfield  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Salem,  0 .  30,000  “ 

Ottumwa  Brick  and  Construction  Co., 

Ottumwa,  la .  50,000  “  “ 

Davenport  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la .  25,000  “  “ 

Huntington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Hunting- 

ton,  W.  Va .  40.000 

Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind...  40,000  “ 


W.  A.  Doyle,  Fort  Smith,  Ark .  30,000  Paving  Brick. 

John  Porter,  Wellsville,  0  .  30,000  “ 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Fallston,  Pa...  30,000  “ 

Park  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Park  Quarries,  Pa.  50,000  “ 

St.  Joe  Paving  Brick  Co.,  St.  Joe,  Mo. .  30,000  “ 

Alton  Paving  and  Building  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  Ill .  75,000 

Boone  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Boone,  la....  25,000  “ 

Flint  Brick  Co.,  DesMoines,  la .  50,000  “  “ 

Tennessee  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn .  50,000  “ 

Somerset  &  Johnsonburg  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa .  75,000  “  “ 

Pittsburg  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Pittsburg,  Kan .  30,000  “  “ 

Clinton  Paving  and  Building  Brick 

Co.,  Clinton,  Ind .  50,000 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Spring- 

field,  Ill .  75,000 

Utica  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Utica,  Ill . .  Fire  Proofing. 

Pioneer  Fireproof  and  Construction  Co., 

Ottawa,  Ill .  “  “ 

Raritan  Hollow  and  Porous  Brick  Co., 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J .  “  “ 

Corning  Clay  Works,  St.  Paul,  Minn...  “  “ 

Chicago  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill .  Fire  Brick. 

E.  Webster  &  Nephew,  Philadelphia.. .  30,000  Soft  Mud  Brick. 

Schmohl-Lamson  &  Co.,  Weatherly,  Pa.  25,000  “  “ 

Milwaukee  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  30,000  “  “ 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ..  33,000  “  “ 

Glen  Falls  Terra  Cotta  and  Brick  Co., 

Glen  Falls,  N.  Y .  25,000 

J.  A.  Blaffer  &  Son,  New  Orleans,  La. .  35,000  “  “ 

Milwaukee  Brick  and  Cement  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis .  66,000  “  “ 

Sankey  Brothers,  Pittsburg,  Pa .  20,000  “  “ 

Cleveland  Vitrified  Press  Brick  Co., 

Cleveland,  0 .  30,000  Press  Brick. 

Brooke  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Lazearville, 

W.  Va .  25,000 

Garden  City  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.. .  30.000  “  w 

Ralston  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ralston,  Pa. .  20,000  “  “ 


INFORMATION,  ESTIMATES,  CATALOGUES  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED. 


WObFF  t>FVEH  CO., 


358  Dearborn  St. 
Room  303, 


Chieago, 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  4:61. 


■A  JOURNAL  DEVOTEDTO  ALL 


CLAY  WORKING  INTERESTS 


i@! 

m 

■ H H  m  g  8HHB SB 

S 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XXIV,  No.  5. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1895. 


§2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES,  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

17 i  South  Canal  Street.  See  ads.  on  pages  506  and  507. 
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Knocks  out  Steam  Dryers! 

Knocked  the  eye  out  of  the  Sun ! 


THE 

cunnER 

DRYER 

DIRECT  HEAT 


N 


For  Dryin 

Clays  of  All  Kinds 

Finished  Products  of  All  Kinds 

Other  makes  of  Dryers  changed  over  to  THE  CUMMER 

DRYER,  their  CAPACITY  DOUBLED. 

Tell  us  what  you  have  and  what  you  want,  and  we  will  let  you 
know  what  we  will  guarantee  to  do  for  you. 


™e  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHAS.  ERITH  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We  make  all  Styles  of 

Rack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets , 
Pallets  for  Dryers, 
Also  Decks  for  Dry  Cars* 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 

W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO.,  -  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 
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A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

324  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Clay=Working 

Machinery. 


The 

Simpson 
Brick 
Press  Co., 


HANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


Simpson  Brick  Press, 
Automatic  Screens, 
Clay  Steamers, 


And  a  Fall  Line 
of  Brickyard 
Equipments.  .  . 


Complete  plants  constructed  and  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO. 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 


€7lJ<.Ja£L 
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^§omething  New. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  of  Screens 
and  Steamers . 


The  Simpson  Screen  in  Connection  with  the  Simpson  Steaming  Apparatus. 


The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co., 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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STHE:  C£>ri  br~JVO 


The  Ross  Keller  BricK 


Machine. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

<te@"For  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


Ross=Keller  Brick  Machine  Co., 

Room  20 1  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  flo.,  U.  5.  A. 


Weight  of  4=Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day. 

Weight  of  6=Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  five,  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 


®  ®  ® 

.,1 

ESCRIPTIVE  pamphlet  sent 
on  application  treating 
on  the  selection  of  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  its  requisites. 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


-ri  t/- — py^o  ~^t^> 
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THE  ANDRUS" —BRICK  PRESS. 

We  build  at  our  Factory,  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  2,  3  and  4=mold  An= 
drus  Presses. 


They  are  the  simplest  and  have  the  fewest 
wearing  parts,  and  will  accomplish  all  that  the 
more  complicated  presses  can  accomplish,  but 
with  less  friction  and  wear.  Hence  greater 
economy.  ....... 

We  guarantee  them  against  breakage  for 

Five  Years.  ...... 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue,  address 

H.  O.  Whitney, 

General  Agent, 

K&OKUK,  /OW1, 
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9  CLiflYttlORRlRG 

-^IWACRlRERY. 


The  Only  Steam  Jacketed 
Pulverizer  in  America. 


All  Imitators  are  Failures 


WILLIAMS’  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS’  Triple  Roll  Clay 

Crushers 

WILLIAMS’  Brick  Trucks, 

Three  sizes. 

WILLIAMS’  Revolving  Clay 
Screen. 

LITTLE’S  Steam  Jacket  for  Pulverizers 
WILLIAMS’  Clutch  Pulleys  and  Couplings. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  30  in. 
d  1  a  m.  e  t  e  r 

WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  36  in.  diam. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  40  in.  diam 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizer  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  36  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  40  in  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Cyclone  Shale  Pulverizer,  48  in.  diameter. 
WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Leeder  for  Dry  Presses. 


Patented  1890. 
Other  Patents  Pending. 


WILLIAMS’  Automatic  Feeder  for  Pulverizers.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Cultivators. 

WILLIAMS’  &  LITTLE’S  Patent  Steam  Clay  Screen.  WILLIAMS’  Clay  Bunchers. 

WILLIAMS’  Pony  Pulverizer  for  Testing  Clay  and  Shale.  WILLIAMS’  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS’  Sizing  Machine  for  Kadial  or  Angular  Brick.  WILLIAMS’  Complete  Outfits  for  Dry  Press  Brickmakers. 


M  F  WILLIAMS  &  CO .  2705  and  2707  N.  Broadway.  ST  LOUIS.  MO. 
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Are  You  using  a  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine?  If  so,  you 

need  the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer. 


The  Arnold  Clay  Steamer 

IS  THE  Original  Steamer  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
patented  process  of  preparing  clay,  by  the  use  of  steam,  for  the 
Dry  Press  Machine. 

We  manufacture  a  new 

Shaking  Screen . 

Which  requires  less  space,  does  more  and  better  work  ihan  any  other 
screen,  and  is  fitted  with  reciprocal  springs  which  take  all  jar  off  building. 

The  Dryer  Cars . 

Of  our  manufacture  are  strong,  durable  and  light.  Made  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  with  superior  anti=friction  rolls-bearings.  A  boy  can 
easily  handle  5,000  pounds  on  one  of  these  cars. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

Arnold  Manufacturing  Co., 

-  CA  NA DOVER,  OHIO. 
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WE  WILL  furnish  you 
plans,  and  license  to 
use  our  unrivalled  Up-draft 
Kilns  at  moderate  cost. 

Manufacturers  of  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  can  get  nothing 
better.  .  .  .  . 

For  all  information  de¬ 
sired  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335, 

Rome,  Ga.,  IT.  s.  A, 

PROPRIETORS 

Morrison’s  Latest  Improved  Kilns 
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A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient. 

If  you  are  a  Brick  Manufacturer  it  will  be  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  investigate  our  ...... 

Improved  Hot  Blast 
Brick  Dryer . 


Before  paying  out  your  money  for  something  that  is  not 
used  and  recommended  by  the  leading  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  country . 

We  Give  a  Few  of  Our  Many  References  Below: 


Trenton  Fire  Clay  and  Porcelain  Co., 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  A.  Morin,  -  -  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Arthur  Johnson  &  Bro.,  -  Omaha,  Neb. 
Scioto  Star  Fire  Brick  Works,  Portsmouth,  O. 


James  E.  Dingee, 
Flood  Bros., 
Gunn  Bros., 

John  A.  Schmitt, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  r»a. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


* 


Staten  Island  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.  Clark  &  Son,  =  =  Morenci,  flich. 

R.  G,  Eisenhart,  -  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

Covington  Improvement  Co.,  Covington,  Va. 
Philadelphia  Brick  Co.,  =  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Wm.  F.  Albrecht,  -  -  Philadelph’a,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Swoyer  Bros.,  -  Allentown,  Pa. 


America^ 


C^OMPANf 


Successor  to 


The  Huyett  &  Smith  M’f’gCo., 

DETROIT,  7VUCH. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  St.  NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  St.  LONDON,  ENG.,  70  Gracechurch  St. 
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Now  That 
We  Have  Your 

MR.  BRICKMAKER,  permit  us  to  remind  you  that  the  season  for  making  those  much 
needed  improvements  is  approaching,  and  to  say  to  you  further  that  when  the 
subject  of  whether  “to  dry  or  not  to  dry”  by  modern  means  is  up  for  discussion,  do  not 
forget  that 


The  Standard  Improved 
Brick  and  Tile  Drier 


REPRESENTS  “up-to-date”  ideas  and  possesses  features  that  recommed  it  strongly  to 
every  practical  brickmaker.  ....... 

Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  either,  that  in  this  age  of  brisk  competition  and  low  prices, 
approved  methods  and  appliances  that  reduce  the  cost  of  production  are  essential 
elements  to  success.  .  .  ...... 

Our  Drier  is  in  no  sense  an  experiment  but  a  successful  success.  Give  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  such  a  Drier  will  pay  larger  returns  than  any 
other  investment  you  can  make.  ...... 

OR  IF  YOU  just  need  some  cars,  Transfers  or  equipment  of  any  kind,  remember  that  we  have 

’em  and  the  price  is  low  and 
terms  right. 

Our  Catalogue  you  can 
have  for  the  asking. 


The 

Standard 
Dry  Kiln 
Company, 


Main  Office 
and  Warerooms, 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIV.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1895.  No.  5. 


THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 


ATLANTA  AND  HER  GREAT  EXPOSITION. 


What  is  in  Store  for  the  Brickmakers  who  Will  go  March= 
ing  Through  Georgia  December  3d  to  7th. 


A  BOSTON  JOURNALIST  who  had  wandered  down  to  At¬ 
lanta,  remarked,  the  other  day,  that  everything  met  in 
Boston.  Being  a  Bostonian,  he  was  necessarily  a  “jour¬ 
nalist,”  for  I  believe  that  such  common  everyday  articles  as 
newspaper  men  do  not  exist  in  that  center  of  erudition.  He 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  any  other  city  in  America 
had  the  nerve  to  put  in  a  claim  as  a  convention  city,  for  he  did 
find  that  in  Atlanta, 
since  the  opening  of 
the  Exposition,  and, 
indeed,  some  time 
before,  each  day 
has  been  marked 
by  a  convention  or  a 
gathering  of  some 
kind.  They  have 
come  thick  and  fast, 
sometimes  two  or 
three  or  more 
crowding  in  on  the 
same  days  and 
dates.  The  Wom¬ 
an’s  Building  has 
had  a  siege  of 
strong-minded  wom¬ 
en,  notable  chiefly 
for  their  homeliness 
and  for  the  length 
of  the  speeches  with 
which  they  atfiict 
the  very  meagre 
crowds  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall.  The 
big  Auditorium  has 
been  taken  up  by 
farmers,  legislators, 
mineralogists,  bank¬ 
ers,  fire  chiefs,  min¬ 
ing  engineers,  advo¬ 
cates  of  good  roads, 
and  any  number  of  meetings  of  men  more  or  less  promi¬ 
nent  in  many  lines.  And  so,  with  what  has  been  done  in  this 
line  in  the  past,  and  with  the  dates  for  the  future,  Atlanta  has 
certainly  become,  for  this  year,  at  least,  a  convention  city. 

It  is  this  phase  of  the  Exposition  which  is  just  now  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  brickmakers  of  America,  for  early  in 


December  they  are  to  take  their  turn.  The  details  of  the  Con¬ 
vention-programme  and  all  that— is  outlined  in  another  article 
in  this  journal.  The  sessions  are  to  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  splendidly  equipped  for  a  convention. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  Kimball 
House,  a  hotel  as  famous  as  Atlanta  itself.  This  is  located 
right  at  the  Union  Depot,  and  standing  at  its  main  entrance, 
looking  up  Pryor  street,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  a  handsome 
brick  structure,  can  be  seen. 

,  Several  days  of  work— genuine  hard  work— is  ahead  for  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  but  there  is  also  much  pleasure  in 
store  for  them.  Outside  of  the  Convention,  its  chief  interest 
will,  of  course,  center  in  the  Exposition  grounds,  which  is  the 
big  show  in  America  this  year,  and  which  is  indeed  one 

of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  evidences  of 
enterprise,  all 
things  considered, 
that  this  country 
has  ever  known. 
Atlanta  herself  will 
lie  interesting  to  the 
members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association 
of  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers,  for  it  is  a 
brick  city,  giving- 
many  evidences  of 
excellence  in  their 
line. 

At  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds  there 
is  much  to  see  and 
much  to  study.  The 
work  in  terra  cotta 
and  staff  done  by 
the  Southern  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  stands  out 
in  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings,  and 
will  afford  not  only 
food  for  study,  but 
cause  for  congratu¬ 
lation  to  those 
Southern  men  who, 
taking  advantage  of 

the  natural  wealth  of  clays  in  their  country,  are  bending  their 
skill  and  energy  to  the  development  of  what  experts  say  is 
Georgia’s  greatest  resource. 

Thero  is  by  no  means  as  much  staff  proportionately  upon 
the  buildings  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition  as  there  was  upon 
those  at  Chicago,  because  the  great  White  City  was  prac- 


Aluminite  Staff  Lion,  5  feet  Long.  Manufactured  for  the  Auditorium,  Atlanta  Expo¬ 
sition,  by  the  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works. 
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tically  entirely  of  staff.  When  the  Exposition  builders  began 
their  work  in  Atlanta,  the  first  thing  they  determined  upon 
was  that  they  would  not  copy  Chicago,  and  in  this  they  were 
very  wise.  A  smaller  edition  of  the  buildings  at  Chicago  would 
have  made  a  direct  comparison  between  the  two  enterprises, 
which  necessarily  would  have  been  disastrous  to  this  Atlanta 
Exposition.  They  took  the  very  wise  stand  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  equal  the  greatest  exposition  that  the  world  has 
known,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  the  greatest  government  on  earth, 
theirs  being  but  a  private  enterprise.  And  while  some  of  the 
plans  that  were  submitted  showing  the  buildings  of  the  same 
general  character  of  those  at  Chicago  were  in  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  still,  when  it  came  to  a  decision,  the  directors 
determined  that  the  city  they  built  must  be  distinctive.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  as  distinctively  Southern  as  the  man  looking  for 
Southern  effects  would  desire,  but  yet  it  is  distinctive  in  that 
there  has  been  no  other  like  it.  A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 


and  from  this  as  a  center  the  grounds  were  worked  out,  with 
the  buildings  on  the  heights  and  the  terraces.  The  result  is 
that,  entering  the  grounds  from  any  point,  you  can  get  prac¬ 
tically  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole.  You  see  more  than  you 
could  see  at  any  point  on  the  earth  at  Chicago,  and  the  effect 
of  the  gray  tones  utilized  in  the  decorations  of  the  buildings 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  artistic  eye. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  Exposition  and  its 
purposes.  You  have  seen  from  the  daily  press  the  story  of  its 
opening  and  the  story,  day  by  day,  of  its  continued  growth  and 
prosperity.  You  have  read  of  the  President’s  visit  and  of  the 
presence  of  many  notable  people;  and  when  you  consider  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  enterprise,  you  are  prepared  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  other  similar  one  has  ever  had  so  much  and  so 
good  advertisement.  The  ringing  eloquence  of  the  negro  orator, 
Prof.  Washington,  upon  the  opening  day,  wherein  he  told  the 
story  of  the  “new  negro,”  who  had  come  to  the  front  and  who 


THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION— The  Plaza,  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  Forestry  Building. 

Auditorium.  Fine  Arts.  Government.  Florida’s  Phosphate  Pyramid.  End  of  Liberal  Arts. 


grounds  shows  a  most  interesting  series  of  effects.  The  rolling 
character  of  the  land  has  been  utilized  with  a  master  hand, 
and  right  here  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  man  who 
is  responsible  for  this  branch  of  the  work — Mr.  Grant  Wilkins, 
of  Atlanta.  One  of  the  early  steps  taken  by  the  Exposition 
people  was  the  summoning  from  Boston  of  a  renowned  land¬ 
scape  artist,  for  the  purpose  of  seeming  his  view  of  the  best 
method  of  utilizing  the  land.  It  had  been  an  exposition  grounds 
on  a  small  scale,  or  rather,  part  of  it  had  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  center  lay  a  half-mile  race  track,  and  from 
this  the  ground  rose  on  two  sides  in  terraces,  while  on  the  other 
two  it  was  much  lower  than  the  track.  The  opinion  of  this 
expert  was  that  there  should  be  one  massive  building  in  the 
center  of  the  track.  When  Mr.  Wilkins  took  charge,  however, 
ho  worked  on  an  exactly  opposite  line.  He  made  of  the  track 
and  the  land  within  it  a  broad  plaza,  with  a  magnificent  foun¬ 
tain  in  the  center,  artistic  walks  and  shrubbery  around  it; 


was  working  to  benefit  his  race — not  through  hanging  to  tbe 
tails  of  political  parties  in  the  hope,  now  and  then,  of  a  jani- 
torship  or  the  position  as  minister  to  some  black  country  where 
no  white  man  would  go— but  through  the  practical  industrial 
education  of  the  youth  of  his  race.  Just  as  Henry  Grady,  at 
the  New  England  Society  banquet,  told  to  the  outside  world 
what  the  Southern  people  already  knew— the  new  conditions 
here  and  their  meaning— so  this  speech  of  Washington  told  of 
the  practical  progress  which  the  negro  is  making,  and  warned 
the  politicians  that  the  people  of  his  race  had  gone  beyond  the 
point  where  they  could  be  fooled  by  the  promise  of  political 
leaders  or  could  be  prejudiced  by  an  appeal  to  passion  and  to 
the  desire  for  social  equality  which  did  not  exist.  If  the  Ex¬ 
position  had  done  nothing  else  than  furnish  the  opportunity  for 
that  speech,  it  would  still  have  been  a  glorious  success. 

But  it  is  for  the  philosophers  and  men  who  have  time  to 
study  out  psychological  problems  to  enter  into  the  full  discus- 
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sion  of  this  race  theme.  To  the  practical  business  man  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  this  “problem”  are  found  in  the  fact  of 
skilled  negro  labor,  and  in  the  further  fact  of  a  market  for  that 
labor.  The  negroes  of  the  South  are  the  macmnists,  brick 
masons  and  workers  in  the  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  white  man. 
Negro  labor  is  plentiful;  it  is  cheap,  and  is  not  controlled  by 
professional  labor  leaders.  There  is  much  in  that  to  consider. 
The  negro  carpenters  and  masons,  and  workmen  in  practically 


On  the  Midway— In  the  Mexican  Village. 


all  of  the  trades,  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  creation  of  this 
Exposition.  Their  building  will  be  interesting  to  all  visitors 
from  the  North,  but  it  will  prove  only  one  of  very  many  points 
of  interest  to  visitors. 

The  building  in  which  the  resources  of  the  South  are  best 
shown  is  that  containing  the  display  of  minerals  and  forestry. 
There  is  very  much,  indeed,  to  study  in  this  building.  Right 
near  the  center,  for  instance,  there  are  two  pyramids  which 
tell  a  highly  interesting  and  important  story.  One  of  these  is 
an  obelisk  showing  the  product  each  minute  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  South.  The  base  of  this  is  a  cube  12  by  12  by 
12  (these  figures  are  approximately  correct,  if  not  exact,)  of 
coal,  which  represents  the  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the 
Southern  States  each  minute  of  the  year.  On  top  of  this  is  a 
smaller  cube  showing  the  amount  of  iron  ore  produced  in  the 
same  time;  then  a  big  barrel  labeled  305  gallons,  showing  the 
amount  of  petroleum  produced;  and  then,  in  cubes  growing 
smaller  until  the  tiny  one  reaches  almost  to  the  roof,  are  repre¬ 
sentations  of  a  minute’s  production  of  limestone  rock,  granite, 
cement,  sandstone,  salt,  marble,  pyrites,  mineral  water,  gyp¬ 
sum,  soapstone,  beauxites,  barytes,  mineral  paint,  magnesium, 
and,  at  the  top,  gold. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  building  is  a  similar  illustration, 
the  base  of  which  is  a  cube  about  8  by  8  by  8,  showing  the 
amount  of  wood  of  all  kinds  cut  in  each  second,  and  bearing 
the  significant  instructions,  “Multiply  by  31,530,000  to  get  the 
amount  cut  each  year.”  Above  this  is  a  block,  somewhat 
smaller,  representing  the  amount  of  logs  cut  for  lumber  of  all 
kinds  in  the  Southern  States  for  each  second  of  time  in  the 
year.  In  addition  to  this  are  logs  of  various  sizes  representing 
the  amount  of  each  kind  of  wood.  , 

The  wealth  of  gold  shown  by  some  Southern  mines  will  be 
a  surprise,  and  so,  indeed,  will  be  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
coal  lands,  the  iron  ores,  the  lead,  the  zinc,  corundum,  and  the 
hundreds  of  other  things  which  go  to  bear  out  the  claim  that 
the  wealth  of  an  empire  is  in  these  Southern  mountains. 

The  story  of  Southern  resources  has  been  told  time  and 
again.  Never  before  has  it  been  presented  so  fully  or  so  favor¬ 
ably,  however.  But,  while  it  has  been  told,  there  has  been  a 
hiatus,  as  it  were,  in  the  failure  heretofore  to  show  how  the 
Southerners  themselves  are  taking  advantage  of  these  re¬ 


sources.  The  man  from  the  North  who  thinks  every  part  of 
the  South  is  filled  up  with  men  who  wear  broad  wool  hats, 
stick  their  pantaloons  in  their  boots,  have  a  great  gun  sticking 
out  of  their  pocket,  and  do  nothing  but  chew  tobacco  and  dis¬ 
cuss  politics,  will  find  his  eyes  opened  by  a  visit  to  the 
Georgia  Manufacturers’  Building.  The  gathering  together  of 
the  display  in  this  building,  which  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  is  largely  the  work  of  Editor  Martin,  of  the  industrial 
journal  “Dixie,”  which  has  done  much  to  forward  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  the  South.  While  one  does  not  find  here  the  evidences 
of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  which  exist  in  the 
sections  of  the  country  which  have  been  specially  fostered  by 
our  tariff-makers,  he  does  find  a  wonderful  variety;  and  if  he 
is  permitted  to  examine  the  books  of  these  different  establish¬ 
ments,  he  will  find  that  in  the  days  when  the  mills  of  other 
sections  were  shutting  down,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  disaster 
hung  over  many  great  establishments,  the  Georgia  factories 
were  paying  good  dividends  and  paying  them  regularly. 

Going  over  the  buildings  in  turn,  the  Electricity  Building 
may  prove  disappointing.  It  was  promised  that  this  should 
excel  the  Electricity  Building  at  Chicago,  but  it  is  without  the 
unique  and  catching  features  which  attracted  so  many  people 
there. 

The  Transportation  Building  contains  an  excellent  display 
showing  all  methods  of  transportation. 

The  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  is  especially 
strong  in  its  foreign  section.  When  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
to  get  a  display  from  manufacturers  of  Europe,  a  good  many 
people  were  dubious  as  to  the  result;  but  that  has  really  panned 
out  better  than  the  domestic  section. 

The  Government  Building  is  a  study.  All  that  was  best  in 
the  government  display  at  Chicago  has  been  brought  together 
in  this  building,  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  display  that 
the  government  has  ever  made.  At  Chicago  it  was  over¬ 
shadowed  somewhat  by  the  interest  in  the  foreign  displays, 


On  the  Midway — Down  In  Georgia. 


but  here  it  stands  out  for  itself— a  splendid  exhibit,  and  one 
that  can  be  studied  most  profitably. 

The  Fine  Aids  display  is  excellent. 

The  Georgia  State  Building  shows  a  great  variety  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  wealth,  and  shows  that  as  farmers  we 
Crackers  are  “some  pumpkins”  ourselves. 

The  Agricultural  Building  shows  the  agriculture  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  and  the  display  from  some  of  these  is  re¬ 
markably  fine. 

The  Machinery  Hall  is  about  like  all  machinery  halls— in¬ 
tensely  interesting  to  people  who  like  to  study  machinery,  and 
not  particularly  so  to  anybody  else.  The  pin  machine  and  the 
Mergenthaler  type-caster  are  the  most  popular  pieces  of  mech- 
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Ai-uminitk  Staff  Pediment  on  Machinery  Building,  Atlanta  Exposition.  Executed  by  the  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works. 


anism,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  thoughtful  people 
is  that  which  shows  the  different  methods  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facture. 

A  number  of  States  have  erected  buildings — New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Alabama,  Illinois,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  others. 

In  the  amusement  features  the  Exposition  is  fully  as  strong 
as  was  that  at  Chicago.  The  Mexican  Village  shows  life  in  our 
sister  republic,  and  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  place.  The 
Japanese  Village  is  another  of  the  villages  which  Chicago  did 
not  have.  The  Chinese  Village,  with  a  Chinese  theater,  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  places  on  the  grounds.  Dahomey  is  here, 
and  the  negroes  of  the  South  flock  there  to  see  how  their  an¬ 
cestors  look  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  The  Streets  of  Cairo  flour¬ 
ishes,  and  the  coochee-coochee  is  danced,  despite  the  efforts  of  a 
Georgia  legislator  to  secure  its  suppression.  The  Beauty  Show 
has  a  lot  of  alleged  beauties,  who  at  the  outset  wore  short 
skirts  and  sat  rather  near  the  front  of  the  platform  which 
runs  around  the  entire  building.  The  efforts  of  the  gilded 
youth  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  padding  used  in 
securing  the  graceful  outlines  to  the  nether  limbs  presented 
there  became  a  little  too  notorious,  and  the  Exposition  board 
ordered  the  girls  moved  back  and  a  railing  put  in  front  of 
them.  The  girls,  it  might  be  said  in  passing,  did  not  enter  any 
serious  or  strenuous  objections  to  the  former  arrangement. 

The  spieler  is  here  in  full  force.  He  spiels  for  the  villages 
and  the  beauties,  for  the  rare  beer  of  the  German  Village,  for 
the  Phoenix  Wheel,  for  the  Old  Plantation,  for  Hagenback, 
for  Shooting  the  Chutes,  for  the  Mystic  Swing,  and  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  clever  fakes  which  give  opportunity  for 
the  dispensing  of  hard-earned  quarters.  Buffalo  Bill  has  come, 
and  the  show  is  a  good  one.  His  Congress  of  Rough  Ridel’s 
disport  themselves  just  on  the  edge  of  the  grounds,  with  en¬ 
trances  from  the  inside  and  from  the  outside;  and  “the  Major” 
is  here,  and  Nate  Salsbury,  and  the  whole  show. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  extent  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment  side  of  the  Exposition,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  really  very  strong.  One  other  feature  should  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  at  night.  Beautiful 
as  was  the  spectacle  at  Chicago,  it  in  truth  did  not  compare 
with  this  at  Atlanta.  The  effect  of  the  graceful  buildings  out¬ 
lined  with  incandescent  lights,  and  rising  one  above  the  other 
on  the  terraces,  is  beyond  adequate  description.  , 

It  would  take  a  volume  or  two  of  the  Clay-Worker  to  do 
full  justice  to  this  enterprise.  We  do  not  claim  that  this  is  the 
greatest  the  world  ever  had,  but  we  do  claim  that,  next  to 
Chicago,  it  is  the  most  notable  that  this  country  has  ever 
known,  and  when  you  consider  that  it  was  built  by  a  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  with  no  outside  aid,  you  will  open  your 
eyes  in  wonder. 

A  featm’e  of  Atlanta’s  municipal  construction  is  her  efficient 
and  adequate  system  of  sewerage.  Atlanta  stands  on  top  of 
a  mountain;  the  drainage  is  good,  and  the  city  builders  evi¬ 
dently  learned  early  of  the  necessity  of  proper  system  of  sew¬ 
erage.  Great  mains  branch  from  the  heart  of  the  city  north 
and  south,  being  carried  far  into  the  country,  where  they  open 
into  running  streams.  These  mains  and  the  smaller  sewers 
are  made  of  brick.  The  smallest  sizes  are,  of  course,  of  sewer 
pipe,  but  the  larger  ones  and  the  mains  are  circular  brick 
sewers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  have  proved  most 
successful  and  adequate  to  all  needs. 

Among  the  many  attractive  features  connected  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Exposition,  probably  none  has  excited  more  favorable 
comment  than  the  staff  work  on  the  various  buildings  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works,  of  Atlanta.  When 
the  question  of  staff  first  arose  in  connection  with  these  build¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  the  supervising  architect,  doubt¬ 
ed  very  seriously  that  it  could  be  manufactured  in  Atlanta,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  visit  to  the  extensive  plant  of  this  company 
and  an  inspection  of  the  artistic  work  produced  by  them  that 
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he  was  convinced  he  could  get  “the  very  best”  without  going 
away  from  home.  That  he  made  no  mistake  in  trusting  this 
important  work  to  this  company  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
sults  on  the  buildings.  In  three  months  the  Southern  Terra 
Cotta  Works  turned  out  more  staff  than  had  ever  been  hereto¬ 
fore  produced  in  the  South.  The  artistic  features  of  the  work 
are  fully  up  to  that  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  so  far  as  quality 
and  permanency  is  concerned,  this  is  far  the  superior.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  the  staff  was  all  of  plaster,  and  put  on  for  temporary  use 
only,  while  that  on  these  buildings  is  made  of  the  aluminite 
cement  plaster  by  a  patented  process,  and  is  as  durable  as 
stone.  Probably  the  most  elaborate  work  are  the  pediments 
on  Machinery  Hall.  The  seven  principal  ones  are  10  feet  by 
54  feet,  and  are  in  two  designs,  emblematic  of  the  character 


that  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  building. 

The  Southern  Railroad  Building  is  the  architectural  gem  of 
the  Exposition,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  generous  use  of 
staff.  On  each  side  of  the  doorways  are  elaborate  panels,  one 
representing  the  primitive  stage  coach  and  the  other  a  modern 
train  and  station.  The  columns,  carryatides  and  gables  are 
all  of  staff,  while  surmounting  the  dome  is  a  beautiful  girlish 
figure  riding  through  the  air  on  a  winged  wheel.  In  one  hand 
she  holds  an  hour-glass,  and  in  the  other  holds  aloft  a  wreath 
with  an  arrow  and  the  letters  “S.  R.,”  the  trade-mark  of  the 
company. 

On  the  Transportation  and  Manufactures  Buildings  are  many 
medallions  of  the  seals  of  the  various  cotton  States,  and  they 
make  a  very  handsome  and  appropriate  ornamentation. 


Booth  of  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works  at  Atlanta  Exposition.  Made  of  Aluminite  Staff. 


of  the  building.  They  are  in  very  bold  relief,  and  for  artistic 
merit  are  the  equal  to  anything  produced  in  staff.  The  two 
smaller  pediments  on  the  annex  are  also  worthy  of  mention. 
On  the  Negro  Building  the  pediments  form  an  interesting  pic- 
tiu-e.  On  one  side  is  shown  the  condition  of  the  negro  in 
slavery— the  old  log  cabin,  cotton  patch,  hoe  and  crude  farming 
implements,  together  with  a  large  medallion  of  an  old  slave 
that  is  indeed  a  very  fine  piece  of  character  work.  In  the 
center  is  the  typical  lazy  Georgia  mule  and  a  cotton  field,  and 
to  the  right  is  a  magnificent  head  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the 
leading  representative  of  his  race.  In  the  background  is  a 
modern  church  and  school,  and  all  the  emblems  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  Georgia  Manufacturing 
Building  is  a  handsome  group  of  more  than  life-size  figures 


The  Chime  Tower  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  Gothic 
staff  ornaments  that  adorn  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Building  was  treated  liberally  with  staff, 
and  the  pediment  is  of  particularly  appropriate  design,  the 
center  being  a  large  medallion  of  William  Penn,  surrounded 
by  a  wreath  supported  by  two  cherubs,  the  top  of  the  wreath 
forming  a  keystone.  On  one  side  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Liberty 
Bell,  and  on  the  other  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  large  figure  over  the  mantel  in  reception  hall  is  also  of 
staff. 

The  Auditorium  entrance  is  surmounted  by  a  staff  figure 
thirteen  feet  high,  representing  the  Muse  of  Music.  The  steps 
are  guarded  by  massive  staff  lions. 

The  pediment  on  the  Fire  Building  represents  a  fireman 
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rescuing  a  child  from  a  burning  building.  To  the  left  is  the 
old  Atlanta  volunteer  hand  fire  engine,  and  on  the  right  the 
steam  engine,  water  tower  and  hose  wagon  of  to-day. 

The  Administration,  State,  and  in  fact  all  the  buildings, 
have  evidences  of  the  artistic  work  of  the  Southern  Terra  Cotta 
Works,  and  the  liberal  use  of  staff  made  on  this  occasion  will 
no  doubt  create  a  great  demand  for  it  for  general  building 
purposes.  A  visit  to  the  plant  of  this  company  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est.  and  its  extent  would  surprise  many,  as  there  are  very  few 
such  enterprises  in  the  South.  The  grounds  comprise  an  entire 
city  block.  The  buildings,  kilns,  etc.,  are  advantageously  situ¬ 
ated  to  conduct  a  large  business.  The  works  were  established 
in  1S71  by  Mr.  P.  Pellegrini,  the  present  Superintendent,  and 
the  long-continued  success  and  rapid  growth  of  the  business  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  art, 
and  what  lie  don’t  know  of  clay  and  its  possibilities  is  yet  to 
be  discovered.  From  a  very  modest  beginning  the  business  has 
steadily  grown,  until  to-day  it  is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind 
south  of  the  Ohio  river. 

While  terra  cotta  is  their  main  product,  they  do  a  large 
business  in  artificial  stone,  fire  brick  and  vitrified  brick  for 
chemical  purposes,  and  of  late  they  are  making  a  specialty  of 
aluminite  staff  for  exterior  decoration.  They  guarantee  it  to 
withstand  all  climatic  action,  and  surely  no  such  artistic  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  material  at  the  price  they 
sell  their  staff. 

About  a  year  ago  the  company  was  reorganized  into  a  stock 
company,  with  $50,000  paid-in  capital — Dr.  Samuel  Young 
President,  .T.  R.  Collins  Vice  President,  Charles  Runnette 
Treasurer,  P.  Pellegrini  Superintendent,  and  Albert  L.  Beck 
Secretary  and  General  Manager.  Their  field  is  the  entire 
South,  and  they  send  their  work  from  Cincinnati  to  the  farthest 
cities  in  Texas,  and  any  work  in  their  line  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  secured  by  their  active  manager,  Mr.  Beck.  All  visitors 
are  courteously  shown  through  the  works  aud  made  welcome. 


They  have  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  exhibit  in  the 
Manufactures  Building  which  they  will  be  glad  to  have  vis¬ 
itors  inspect. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

SOME  SHOTS  AT  THE  TARGET. 


BY  R.  B.  MORRISON. 

THE  writer  dreads  to  take  the  field  just  at  this  time,  as  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  mighty  conflict  makes  it  doubtful  as  to 
the  exact  position  of  the  combatants.  A  third  party  enter¬ 
ing  the  lists  might  be  pulverized  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones.  The  dizzy  gyrations  of  Brother  Carson’s  blade  and  the 
careless  explosions  of  Brother  Aero  Dynamics  make  it  perilous 
to  friend  or  foe  that  comes  within  range  of  their  destructive 
missiies.  Hence  I  will  endeavor  to  maintain  a  position  of 
armed  neutrality,  and  from  this  secure  fortress  will  dare  to 
launch  a  few  long-ranged  criticisms  from  my  “rifled”  pen  at 
the  head  of  my  esteemed  friend  A.  D.  If  in  the  confusion 
some  of  them  shall  fall  on  Brother  Carson,  it  will  only  be  just 
retribution  for  his  “sailing  into  an  innocent  spectator  when  he 
is  struck.” 

Brother  A.  D.  has  accepted  my  advice  and  erected  his  tar¬ 
get,  but  alas!  after  a  critical  examination  I  find  it  to  be  a 
“man  of  straw”  which  he  set  up  and  proceeds  to  bombard.  If 
the  difference  he  mentions  is  the  only  obstacle,  then  we  can 
still  proceed  together  in  harmony  as  well  as  peace.  I  wish  to 
state  distinctly  if  I  should'  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  and  burn  it, 
it  would  not  ease  the  pain  or  afford  me  any  satisfaction  to 
learn  whether  the  heat  that  my  hand  absorbed  was  moving 
downward  or  upward,  horizontally  or  obliquely,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  of  the  conditions  mentioned  would  influence 
the  “absorbing  power”  of  my  hand. 

The  same  would  hold  good  with  a  brick;  so  there  is  no 
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Staff  Oknament,  16  teet  Diameter.  Manufactured  by  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works  for  Georgia  Manufacturers’  Building,  Atlanta  Exposition. 


chance  for  a  discussion  on  that  particular  point.  Friend  A.  D. 
has  evidently  not  had  a  proper  understanding  of  my  position 
on  the  question  of  down-draft  and  up-draft  kilns.  I  stated  that 
the  kind  of  ware  to  be  burned  was  to  be  considered  in  de¬ 
ciding  whether  up  or  down-draft  kilns  shall  be  built.  Rather, 
I  should  say  this  is  one  of  the  many  things  to  consider — which 
kiln  will  yield  to  the  owner  the  largest  percentage  of  profit  on 
the  amount  invested.  Brother  A.  D.  says  “1  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  only  dealing  with  the  efficiency  of  the  various  kilns. 
Their  cost  and  the  fuel  they  require  are  questions  for  after 
consideration.” 

This  is  a  rather  extraordinary  position  to  assume  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  question.  The  cost  of  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  are  vital  parts  of  this  question,  and  efficiency  cannot  be 
considered  alone  and  apart  from  the  other  equally  important 
factors.  We  might  spend  much  valuable  lime  proving  that 
one  process  was  more  efficient  than  another,  and  find,  after 
this  fact  had  been  established,  that  cost  of  construction  and 
operation  were  so  great  as  to  preclude  its  profitable  use.  It 
was  never  my  intention  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  the  idea  that  heat  moving  upward  was  better  for  brick 
and  not  so  good  for  terra  cotta;  that  down-draft  is  better  for 
lire  brick  and  worse  for  paving  brick. 

The  point  I  wished  to  make,  and  which  I  evidently  utterly 
failed  to  make,  was  that  the  manufacturer  of  common  build¬ 
ing  brick  could  not  afford  to  invest  .$4,000  or  $5,000  in  a  kiln 
that  holds  only  200,000  bricks,  and  one  that  it  costs  more  per 
thousand  to  get  the  bricks  into  and  out  of  it,  and  more  per 
thousand  for  fuel  and  labor  of  burning,  the  only  advantage  lo 
him  being  perhaps  5  per  cent,  more  hard  brick  than  he  can 
get  in  a  kiln  costing  one-tliird  as  much  to  construct.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  presume  that  a  greater  per  cent,  of  hard  brick  can 
be  obtained  from  an  enclosed  kiln  than  from  one  with  a  tem¬ 
porary  cover;  it  is  more  completely  shielded  from  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  effect  of  strong  wind  cm-rents. 

The  question  of  generation  of  heat  and  uniform  distribution 
of  it,  as  well  as  combustion  of  fuel,  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view. 
On  these  points  we  cannot  see  where  one  process  has  any  par¬ 
ticular  advantage  over  the  other,  referring,  of  course,  to  up¬ 
draft  and  down-draft  kilns.  So  far  as  combustion  of  fuel  is 


concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference,  for  in  this  they  are 
both  up-draft,  the  fire  in  either  ascending  as  it  leaves  the 
furnace.  In  the  distribution  of  heat  the  conditions  are  differ¬ 
ent.  Down-draft  advocates  claim  that  the  crown,  by  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  natural  course  of  the  heat,  presses  it  downward.  This 
causes  it  to  move  horizontally,  as  well  as  downward,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  forced  to  every  part  of  the  kiln,  and  hence  uni¬ 
formly  distributed.  The  stack  draft  facilitates  its  movement 
downward;  this  tends  to  uniformity  in  degree  from  top  to 
bottom;  together  these  forces  distribute  it  uniformly  in  every 
part  of  the  kiln.  These  are  self-evident  facts,  and  facts  are 
stubborn  things. 

Advocates  of  up-draft  claim  that  their  temporary  cover, 
while  not  air-tight,  yet  allows  only  enough  escape  of  heat  to 
make  draft  necessary  for  combustion,  and  to  convey  the  heat 
from  the  furnace  through  and  to  the  top  of  the  kiln.  In  this 
kiln  the  top  must  perform  the  functions  of  both  crown  and 
stack  in  the  down-draft  kiln.  It  allows  only  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  heat  to  escape.  As  it  is  generated  in  the  furnace  it  en¬ 
ters  and  is  being  stored  in  the  kiln.  More  enters  than  escapes 
while  the  kiln  is  being  brought  to  the  required  degree.  This 
resistance  at  the  top  causes  the  heat  to  move  horizontally, 
seeking  an  oulet;  in  this  way  the  heat  is  driven  to  every  part 
of  the  kiln,  and  gradually  becomes  hotter,  until  every  portion 
is  filled  with  heat  of  the  required  degree. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  bricks  can  lie  well  burned, 
all  or  nearly  all  the  bricks  hard,  and  practically  without  waste, 
by  both  of  these  processes.  The  writer  is  witness  of  the  truth 
of  the  above  statement.  The  reader  may  not  have  seen  so 
much,  but  there  are  many  other  things  also  he  has  not  seen, 
and  yet  believes  them.  This  being  true,  then,  either  process  is 
good.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  the  process  best  suited  to 
the  product  to  be  burned,  all  things  considered— not  the  mere 
motion  of  heat,  up,  down  or  horizontally. 

Now,  Brother  Aero  Dynamics,  1  trust  some  of  my  shots 
have  pierced  the  target  within  the  outer  ring.  I  could  not  hope 
to  hit  the  bull’s-eye  at  long  range. 

If  a  wild  shot  has  found  a  shining  mark  in  Brother  Carson, 
T  sincerely  hope  it  may  not  prove  fatal.  The  clayworkers  could 
ill  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  this  able  and  valiant  knight. 
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who  launches  his  javelins  with  such  force  and  precision  that 
the  bull’s-eye  is  in  real  danger. 

Brother  A.  D.,  let  your  dynamic  shots  fall  gently  when  sent 
in  my  direction.  I  am  older  and  less  able  to  bear  your  at¬ 
tacks  than  my  friend,  your  antagonist.  Come,  both  of  you,  to 
Atlanta  and  shake  hands  over  the  bloodless  chasm. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

IMPURITIES  IN  CLAYS. 


The  Result  of  Water  Pollution — Pertinent  Points  of  Interes 

to  all  Clayworkers. 


IS  VERY  NATURAL  for  a  person  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of  different 
i  water  supplies  to  assume  that  water  which  is 
clear  and  colorless  is  suitable  for  drinking  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  In  fact,  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  as  a  rule,  this  is  the  only  test  to 
which  much  water  is  subjected  for  determin¬ 
ing  its  adaptability  to  any  special  purpose. 
After  giving  the  matter  a  little  thought,  how- 
'7  ever,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  such  a  test  is 
•*  insufficient  and  misleading.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  quart  of  absolutely  pure  water,  and  into  the 
same  vessel  we  drop  several  pieces  of  limestone.  Let 
this  water  and  lime  be  mixed  for  several  hours,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  water  is  filtered  off.  We  will 
also  assume  that  the  filtration  is  made  so  that  the  water,  as  it 
passes  out,  will  be  as  clear  as  a  crystal.  Do  you  tell  me  that 
this  water  is  chemically  pure  because  it  presents  the  same  out¬ 
ward  appearance  that  it  did  before  having  been  treated  with 
the  limestone?  No;  it  is  by  no  means  chemically  pure,  and  if 
a  known  volume  is  evaporated  to  dryness  it  will  be  found  that 
quite  a  perceptible  quantity  of  the  limestone  was  dissolved  by 
the  water.  Again,  suppose  we  have  a  quart  of  pure  water, 
and  drop  into  it  a  large  lump  of  salt.  The  crystals  of  salt  go 
into  solution,  and  the  water  is  just  as  clear  and  colorless  after 
it  has  “taken  up”  the  salt  as  before.  That  is  to  say,  from  ap¬ 
pearances  one  could  not  tell  whether  the  lump  of  salt  had  been 
dissolved  in  the  quart  of  water  or  not. 

These  do  not  represent  the  entire  list  of  substances  which 
water  is  capable  of  dissolving,  but  illustrates  what  is  meant 
by  “substance  in  solution”  in  water. 


Again,  if  we  add  to  a  quart  of  pure  water  a  small  quantity 
of  pulverized  calcined  fire  clay,  practically  free  from  acci¬ 
dental  impurities,  then  stir  the  solution  thoroughly,  the  water 
will  no  longer  remain  clear.  If  we  devise  the  proper  sort  of  a 
filter  and  pass  the  turbid  solution  through  it,  the  filtrate,  or  the 
water  which  percolates  through,  will  be  as  clear  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  clay  was  added.  Then  if  we  evaporate  a  given  volume 
of  the  filtrate  down  to  dryness  we  will  find  practically  no  resi¬ 
due;  hence  the  water  has  not  dissolved  away  from  the  clay 
any  of  its  constituents.  For  this  reason— that  the  clay  and 
water  can  be  separated  again  by  the  process  of  filtration— we 
assume  that  all  the  foreign  matter  in  the  water  when  it  was  in 
the  turbid  condition  was  “in  suspension”  rather  than  “in  solu¬ 
tion.”  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  water  may  carry— 

1.  Substance  in  solution. 

2.  Substance  in  suspension. 

The  substances  which  are  commonly  found  “in  solution”  in 
water  are  lime  and  magnesia  bicarbonates,  which  lofe  then- 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  on  boiling,  especially  when  the  water 
contains  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  produce  precipitation;  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium  sulphate  (sulphates  of  magnesia  or  lime); 
calcium  and  magnesium  chlorides  (chlorides  of  magnesia  or 
lime);  sodium  chloride  (common  salt);  sulphate  of  iron  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  alumina.  All  of  these  substances,  excepting,  perhaps, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  would  unite  with  the  silica  of  a  fire  brick 
and  form  fusible  compounds,  viz.,  silicates  of  magnesia,  lime, 
iron,  sodium,  etc.  Therefore,  it  is  best  that  the  manufacturer  of 


refractory  material  should  use  water  which  is  pi*actically  free 
from  mineral  constituents  of  this  character. 

Water  which  is  highly  charged  with  either  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution  or  suspension,  is  apt  to  precipitate  these 
salts  resulting  from  water  evaporation  or  to  their  decomposi¬ 
tion,  which  renders  them  more  insoluble.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  a  pool  of  water  in  a  bed  of  clay  or  in  the  ledge 
of  a  rock.  This  water,  we  will  say,  contains  in  solution  a  large 
amount  of  bicarbonate  of  lime.  During  a  very  warm  day  the 
pool  becomes  dry,  but  on  the  following  day  we  have  a  rain, 
and  it  is  filled  again,  principally  by  rain  water  which  has 
fallen  on  a  higher  level  some  distance  away  and  percolated 
through  the  soil  and  rock,  composed  largely  of  lime.  This 
drying-up  and  replenishing  process  continues  indefinitely,  till 
finally  we  have  the  accumulation  of  lime  residue  which  the 
rain  water  has  brought  down  in  solution.  When  this  ledge  of 
rock  or  bed  of  clay  is  used  by  the  brick  manufacturer  he  will 
experience,  perhaps,  checking  or  cracking  in  the  process  of 
burning.  Again,  these  same  conditions  are  liable  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  white  coating  or  deposit  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
burned  ware.  Suppose  a  specimen  of  burned  clay  is  manu¬ 
factured  into  a  brick  and  burned  in  a  kiln,  without  manifesting 
any  inclination  to  crack.  Its  entire  shrinkage,  from  the  manu¬ 
factured  to  the  burned  condition,  may  approximate  1  inch  to 
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the  foot.  Then,  again,  if  green  brick  are  made  from  the  same 
clay,  with  the  addition  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  lime,  the 
burned  product  will  shrink  about  D/4  inches  to  the  foot,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same,  but  most  of  the  brick  will  be 
seriously  cracked. 

I  have  already  referred  to  “shrinkage  due  to  partial  fusion” 
when  bases  such  as  lime,  magnesia  or  the  alkalies  are  present 
and  increased  the  shrinkage  enough  to  cause  a  tendency  to 
crack.  In  other  words,  the  difference  in  shrinkage  of  the  two 
mixtures,  viz.,  one-quarter  inch  to  the  foot,  is  directly  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  presence  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  lime. 

If  a  given  water  supply  holds  all  of  its  mineral  bases  in  so¬ 
lution,  the  percentage  of  which  is  not  excessive  and  always 
uniform,  it  can  be  used  with  safety.  A  large  excess  of  lime 
in  water  used  for  mixing  clay  sometimes  leaves  a  white  de¬ 
posit  or  “scum”  on  the  green  or  burned  ware.  This  is  also 
true  if  the  water  carries  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of 
salt  in  solution.  For  example,  if  a  few  lumps  of  salt  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  this  is  used  for  tempering  a 
brick  mixture,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  surfaces  of  the  brick 
themselves,  when  dry,  are  covered  with  crystals  of  salt.  If  the 
brick  is  burned  in  a  kiln  the  surface  where  this  has  appeared 
will  be  glazed,  while  the  interior  is  porous  and  unvitrified. 
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This  illustrates  how  uncombined  lime,  magnesia  and  alkalies 
in  a  mixture  are  apt  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface  of  a  wet 
green  brick.  This  does  not  happen,  however,  when  the  lime 
and  magnesia  are  not  in  solution.  I  have  known  water  used 
in  brickmaking  to  be  highly  charged  with  these  substances. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  added  intentionally,  while  in 
others  it  was  the  natural  condition  of  the  water,  and  the  above 
difficulty  has  invariably  arisen.  When  you  consider  the  amount 
of  mineral  bases  that  water  is  able  to  carry  in  solution  with¬ 
out  giving  any  perceptible  color  or  change  of  appearance  to 
the  eye,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  water  supply  of  a  clay- 
worker’s  factory  may  possibly  be  the  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  trouble. 

Among  the  substances  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  list 
as  possibly  polluting  streams  and  other  water  supplies,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  also  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  two  substances  are 
formed  in  clay  beds  and  the  chemical  changes  through  which 
these  elements  have  to  go,  and  likewise  their  original  com¬ 
pounds  before  they  become  soluble  in  water.  “Sulphate”  sug¬ 
gests  at  once  the  element  sulphur.  Any  person  never  having 
studied  chemistry  would  say  that  the  term  had  some  relation¬ 
ship  to  sulphur — and  so  it  has.  In  order  to  form  the  sulphate 
of  any  element,  sulphur  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  re¬ 
action.  Here  we  have  two  substances,  the  sulphate  of  alumin¬ 
ium  and  the  sulphate  of  iron,  which  contaminate  many  water 
supplies,  and  especially  those  found  about  clay  banks.  Why  are 
they  characteristic  impurities  of  water  found  in  clay  regions? 
In  almost  every  clay  bed  you  will  find  yellow  crystals  of  iron 
pyrites,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  (FeS2)  is  sulphide 
of  iron.  When  exposed  to  damp  air  these  crystals  become  de¬ 
composed.  Two  chemical  changes  may  take  place: 

First— The  bond  between  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  may  be 
broken  and  the  two  elements  converted  into  two  distinct  com¬ 
pounds — the  iron  changed  to  ferric  oxide  (iron  rust)  and  the 
sulphur  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Second — Or  the  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  pyrites  may  continue 
to  remain  combined,  but  by  action  of  air  changed  to  sulphate  of 
iron. 

In  case  the  first  reaction  takes  place  the  sulphuric  acid  lib¬ 
erated  immediately  attacks  the  alumina  in  the  clay,  forming 
sulphate  of  alumina.  Hence  these  two  soluble  compounds,  sul¬ 
phate  of  aluminum  and  sulphate  of  iron,  often  found  in  water 
hailing  from  clay  beds,  have  their  origin  in  spots  where  iron 
pyrites  (FeS2)  happen  to  exist. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  clay  reduces  its  refractory  property, 
and  usually  intensifies  its  red  color,  if  it  has  any.  Sulphate  of 
aluminum  does  not  affect  the  value  of  clay  for  any  given  pur¬ 
pose.  Water  is  liable  to  carry  in  solution  small  amounts  of 
free  acid — principally  sulphuric — but  such  a  contamination  ought 
not  to  make  water  unfit  for  tempering  clays. 

The  presence  of  organic  matter,  too,  in  solution  or  suspen¬ 
sion,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  brickmaker,  for  when  brick 
are  burned  in  the  kiln  such  substances  are  converted  into  the 
gaseous  state. 

The  purest  natural  water  is  rain  and  snow  water.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  3  per  cent,  by  volume  of  gases  (oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide).  If  water  has  been  standing  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  be  heated,  the  dissolved  gases  escape  in  bubbles. 

River  and  spring  waters  contain,  on  an  average,  from  1  to 
20  parts  of  total  solids  in  10,000  parts,  which  consists  of  min¬ 
eral  and  organic  matter  present. 

Pure  water— that  is,  free  from  all  soluble  or  insoluble  mat¬ 
ter — may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  natural  water.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  my  readers  would  like  to  know  what  pure  water 
is?  If  two  volumes  of  pure  water  are  decomposed  Dy  an  elec¬ 
tric  current  in  a  voltameter,  it  will  be  found  that  the  water 
has  been  converted  into  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It 
will  also  be  observed  that  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  just  twice 
the  volume  of  hydrogen.  This  theory  can  be  as  easily  proven 
synthetically  by  introducing  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two 


volumes  of  hydrogen  into  an  eudiometer  tube  filled  with  mer¬ 
cury,  and  then  let  an  electric  spark  pass  through  the  mixture. 
The  two  gases  will  be  united,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water 
formed  at  the  same  moment.  If  water  contains  any  other  ele¬ 
ments  than  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
impurities  or  foreign  matter.  C’HAS.  FERRY. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COHMISSION  ON  STANDARD  SPECI¬ 
FICATIONS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Esq.,  Secretary  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association: 

Dear-  Sir— 

HE  COMMISSION  appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Association  to  examine  into  the  methods  of  testing  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Association  a  stand¬ 
ard  method  of  conducting  such  tests,  was  required  by  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  created  it  to  report  the  results  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  to  you  for  publication  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  Con¬ 
vention.  In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  following  re¬ 
port  is  respectfully  submitted: 

Owing  to  the  hurried  departure  from  Cleveland  of  several 


W.  D.  Palmer,  Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Collins  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

members  of  the  commission  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Association,  no  organization  of  the  commission  was  had 
and  no  action  taken  at  that  time,  other  than  an  informal  agree¬ 
ment  to  meet  on  call  later  in  the  season.  After  some  prelim¬ 
inary  correspondence  a  call  for  a  meeting  was  formally  made 
in  July,  and  in  response  to  this  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
commission  was  convened  at  Indianapolis  on  Aug.  1,  1895. 
There  were  present  all  members  of  the  commission  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  who  sent  a  statement  explaining 
his  unavoidable  detention.  In  addition  to  these  gentlemen, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  specialist  of  the  Missouri  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Mr.  F.  F.  Harrington,  in  charge  of  the  testing  department 
of  the  St.  Louis  Street  Commissioner’s  Office,  and  Prof.  W.  P. 
Blatchley,  State  Geologist  of  Indiana,  were  present,  and  were 
invited  by  the  commission  to  enter  into  the  proceedings  and 
co-operate  in  the  work  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

The  meeting  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Mead  to  the 
chair  and  Mr.  Orton  as  secretary. 
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The  first  session  was  most  largely  occupied  in  an  exchange 
of  views  as  to  the  exact,  scope  of  work  which  the  commission 
was  empowered  to  undertake.  It  was  agreed,  as  the  sense  of 
all,  that  before  any  progress  towards  the  rational  selection  or 
use  of  paving  materials  could  be  made,  a  great  deal  of 
accurate  scientific  experimental  work  would  have  to  be  done, 
and  that  the  first  step  towards  this  end  was  the  adoption  by 
the  clay  working  public  of  an  official  and  standard  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  tests,  by  which  the  results  of  different  investigators 
could  be  compared  on  a  common  basis. 

Accordingly,  the  subject  of  existing  methods  of  testing  was 
taken  up  and  discussed  at  length,  and  as  a  basis  for  further 
experimental  work  a  provisional  standard  method  of  testing 
was  adopted,  for  use  by  the  commission  duly.  To  avoid  creat¬ 
ing  a  prejudice  for  or  against  the  results  of  their  labors,  the 
commission  decided  not  to  make  their  provisional  standards 
public. 

After  the  adjustment  of  this  important  matter,  the  next 
question  was  how  best  to  proceed  towards  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  various  tests.  It  was  finally  decided  to 
apportion  the  work  of  this  investigation  among  the  members 
of  the  commission,  and  to  let  each  member  proceed  as  he  was 
able  to  carry  out  the  programme  assigned  him.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  the  following  work  was  assigned  at  once: 

To  Mr.  E.  Orton,  Jr.,  the  investigation  of  the  abrasion  test. 

To  Mr.  Bealian,  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  tests. 

To  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Harrington,  the  investigation  of 
the  crushing  and  cross-breaking  tests. 

To  Mr.  Mead,  the  compilation  and  collection  of  all  existing 
data  attainable  on  the  subject  by  correspondence  with  city  en¬ 
gineers  and  others  in  authority  on  the  subject. 

To  Mr.  Purington,  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  clay  bar  on  the  wearing  quality  of  the  brick. 

Other  work  was  discussed,  but  it  was  decided  to  make  no 
further  allotment  of  subjects  at  that  time,  and  to  leave  the 
power  with  the  chairman  and  secretary  to  make  future  allot¬ 
ments  as  needed.  The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  also  left 
unsettled,  as  the  need  for  this  would  depend  on  the  rapidity 
of  progress  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  methods,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  leave  this  matter  also  in  the  hands  of  the  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary,  who  would  be  guided  by  the  progress  re¬ 
ported. 

The  work  of  the  commission  in  Indianapolis  was  much 
facilitated  and  their  pleasures  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
generous  hospitality  of  yourself,  Mr.  Jesse  Adams  and  Prof. 
Blatchley. 

Since  the  allotment  of  the  work  of  investigation,  each  one 
has  found  his  share  of  the  labor  to  rapidly  increase,  and  to 
each  one  has  come  a  realization  of  the  need  of  more  time  and 
better  facilities  before  attempting  to  decide  matters  of  such 
moment. 

The  progress  made  up  to  date  will  not  justify  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  any  results  at  this,  the  prescribed  time.  This  is  not 
caused  by  the  lack  of  work  done  so  much  as  to  the  very  great 
broadening  of  the  field  as  soon  as  it  was  seriously  attempted 
to  give  the  problems  accurate  expression. 

However,  the  commission  expects  to  hold  one  or  more  ses¬ 
sions  during  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  will  be  able  to  make  a  partial  report, 
at  least  as  to  the  abrasion  test  and  absorption  test,  at  that  time. 

The  members  of  the  commission  have  early  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  expense.  No  provision  was  made  for  this 
necessary  consequence  of  the  beginning  of  work,  and  as  the 
previous  records  of  the  Association  gave  no  precedent,  and  as 
no  authority  was  found  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  to 
deal  with  this  case  uninstructed,  the  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  have  so  far  carried  on  their  work  as  best  they  could,  ad¬ 
vancing  money  as  it  became  necessary,  and  expecting  that 
they  would  be  reimbursed,  and  that  suitable  provision  would 
be  made  by  the  Association  for  the  continuance  of  this  most 
profitable  work. 

The  commission  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report 


to  the  Association  the  very  great  advisability  of  making  this 
feature  ol'  experimental  research  a  regular  and  important  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Association.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  the  largest, 
most  representative  and  most  influential  body  of  elayworkers 
in  the  United  States— probably  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
Their  aims  are  the  elevation  of  their  craft  and  the  education 
and  development  of  their  members.  Their  past  work  has  achieved 
these  objects  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the 
gains  of  free  social  intercourse.  But  while  in  the  past  the 
papers  and  literature  of  this  Association  have  comprised  much 
that  is  valuable  and  good,  there  is  hardly  a  single  instance  of 
the  introduction  of  accurate,  definite  experiments  and  cleai’- 
cut,  positive  conclusions  deduced  from  them. 

The  Association  may  well  consider  for  a  moment  the  exam¬ 
ples  set  by  the  elayworkers  of  the  German  Empire,  now  fast 
forging  to  the  front  in  the  international  struggle  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.  Their  associations,  while  they  have  all  of 
the  social  and  literary  pleasures  which  always  accompany  our 
meetings,  are  constantly  publishing  papers  whose  every  line  is 
replete  with  patient  scientific  research  and  valuable  technical 
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data,  and  these  same  associations  are  fast  making  our  German 
conferees  the  leaders  of  the  world  of  clay. 

For  these  reasons  the  commission  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following  recommendations : 

First — That  this  report  be  accepted  and  the  commission  con¬ 
tinued,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  next  Convention  any 
facts  which  may  be  ready  by  that  time,  and  to  report  subse¬ 
quent  conclusions  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Association 
through  the  columns  of  the  Clay- Worker. 

Second — That  the  accounts  of  the  members  for  expenses  al¬ 
ready  incurred  in  execution  of  work  for  the  Association  be  aud¬ 
ited  and  paid. 

Third— That  the  Association  take  action  providing  for  the 
continuance  of  these  investigations,  and  set  aside  a  sum  to  de¬ 
fray  the  necessary  expenses  diming  the  ensuing  year. 

DANIEL  W.  MEAD.  Chairman. 

EDWARD  ORTON,  .Tr.,  Secretary. 
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Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

HINTS  TO  BEGINNERS. 


BY  W.  A.  EUDALY. 


FTER  YOU  HAVE  DECIDED  to  go  into 
the  brick  or  clay  manufacturing  business, 
your  company  has  been  organized  or  cap¬ 
ital  raised,  and  the  clay  lands  have  been 
selected  from  which  to  manufacture  brick 
or  other  clay  products,  you  are  ready  to 
locate  and  build  the  plant.  The  question 
of  building  the  plant  at  the  clay  bank  or 
moving  the  clay  to  the  plant  having  been 
noticed  briefly  in  previous  “Hints,”  I  will 
now  confine  myself  to  the  proper  locating  and 
arranging  of  the  plant  proper,  having  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  proper  relative  positions  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  plant  one  with  another — all  of 
which  should  depend  largely  upon  the  shape  of  the  land,  in¬ 
cluding  its  levels,  water  supply,  location  and  size,  of  railroad 
switches  or  other  means  of  moving  the  materials  to  and  from 
the  works. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  line  of  manufacturing  which  will 
so  often  bring  to  prominence  “the  man  of  one  idea”  as  that  of 
brickmaking.  To  illustrate:  How  often  have  we  seen  a  brick 
plant  laid  out  with  the  sole  thought,  apparently,  of  having  the 
firing  end  of  the  boiler  furnace  in  close  proximity  to  the  rail¬ 
road  switch,  so  that  the  fuel  could  be  easily  transferred  to  the 
boiler  room!  Recently  I  knew  of  a  plant  the  manager  of  which 
not  only  insisted  upon  locating  the  boilers  next  the  railroad  at 
the  expense  of  having  the  clay  sheds  and  kilns  badly  located, 
but  he  insisted  on  having  the  boilers  placed  in  a  deep,  narrow 
pit,  so  that  the  coal  would  run  by  gravity  from  tne  car  to  the 
boiler  room.  Now,  this  is  all  very  well,  provided  that  in  order 
to  have  this  arrangement  you  are  not  necessarily  compelled  to 
place  in  a  bad  or  inconvenient  position  some  other  much  more 
important  departments  of  the  plant. 

To  lay  out  a  brick  plant  properly  one  must  be  able  to  see 
the  entire  plant  in  operation.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  my  friend 
just  alluded  to  had  consented  to  have  the  boiler  room  on  a 
level  with  the  engine  and  machinery  room;  he  would  have 
saved  the  labor  of  one  man  every  day  his  plant  ran.  Of  course, 
this  might  not  hold  good  for  every  other  plant.  In  fact,  I  now 
have  in  mind  a  plant  where  the  boiler,  engine  and  dry  pans 
are  set  on  a  lower  level  than  the  machinery,  dryers  and  kilns, 
but  in  this  particular  plant  the  ground  had  naturally  the  proper 
level,  so  that  it  was  convenient  both  to  the  railroad  switch  and 
for  natural  drainage.  This  latter — drainage — is  too  often  sadly 
neglected  in  building  a  plant. 

In  constructing  a  brick  plant  we  must  remember  that  a  very 
large  per  cent,  of  the  expense  in  running  the  plant  is  laid  out 
for  manual  labor;  so  that  if  any  one  part  of  the  plant  must  be 
more  inconvenient  than  another,  let  it  be  that  part  requiring 
for  operating  the  least  amount  of  manual  labor.  For  instance, 
I  would  not  think  of  placing  the  kilns  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  the  boiler  room  next 
the  railroad  switch.  To  my  mind  the  points  first  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  be  considered  are  those  at  which  the  clay  is  received 
and  from  which  the  brick  are  delivered  from  the  kilns.  The 
next  in  importance  is  that  point  from  which  the  fuel  for  the 
kilns  is  received.  The  next  is  the  locating  of  the  dryer  so  as 
to  most  conveniently  receive  the  brick  from  the  machine  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  kilns.  Then,  in  order,  comes  the  oft- 
neglected  question  of  transfer  tracks,  return  track,  turntables 
and  the  like. 

In  any  or  all  of  these  points  we  must  keep  constantly  three 
things  in  mind,  namely,  distance,  bulk  or  tonnage,  and  time. 
It  is  difficult  to  consider  either  of  these  without  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  one  or  both  of  the  others.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that,  as 
a  rule,  everything  else  must  be  subordinate  to  the  product  you 
are  manufacturing.  Especially  is  this  so  in  planning  a  brick 


plant.  In  order  to  better  understand,  let  tis  trace  for  a  moment 
the  clay  from  the  clay  bank  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  to  the  cars  or  wagons  for  shipping. 
First,  the  clay  must  be  moved  from  the  bank  to  the  clay  stor¬ 
age  shed  or  clay  crushers.  It  is  always  advisable,  if  possible, 
to  move  the  bulk  of  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  to  the 
crusher.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  clay  in  the  storage  shed  near  to  the  crusher,  for 
the  reason  if  you  are  moving  the  clay  from  the  bank  to  the 
crusher  in  dump  cars  accidents  are  liable  to  happen  with  the 
car  tracks,  cars  or  pulling  machinery,  or,  if  the  distance  is 
long  and  you  have  but  a  single  track,  the  cars  cannot  usually 
be  moved  with  that  degree  of  regularity  necessary  to  keep  a 
constant  supply  of  clay  at  the  crushers.  Therefore,  have  a  good 
storage  shed  well  stored  with  clay,  and  you  will  find  that  acci¬ 
dents  with  clay-car  tracks  on  rainy  days  will  not  be  so  much 
dreaded.  Of  course,  in  manufacturing  brick  by  the  dry  clay 
process  it  is,  I  may  say,  always  best  and  proper  to  have  large 
clay  storage  sheds,  that  the  clay  may  be  gathered  dry  and  have 
ample  time  for  curing.  While  moving  the  clay  from  the  clay 
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bank  to  the  crushers,  time  and  distance  are  important  elements, 
still  they  are  not  so  important  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  an¬ 
other  department  of  the  plant.  The  main  thing  is  always  to 
have  plenty  of  good  clay  in  easy  reach  of  the  crusher.  If  you 
do  not  have  the  clays  at  hand  the  machine  cannot  make  the 
brick,  and  every  moment  the  machine  is  idle  just  so  many 
moments  should  be  deducted  from  the  labor  of  every  man  on 
the  yard  and  charge  to  your  loss  account — which  loss  account, 
by  the  way,  every  brickyard  should  have,  notwithstanding  tin* 
general  results  of  the  year’s  business  may  show  good  net 
profits.  (My  reasons  for  this  suggestion  I  hope  to  give  at  some 
future  time  more  in  detail.) 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing,  in  many  plants,  to  hear  the  whis¬ 
tle  blow  distressingly  for  more  clay,  and  then  to  sec  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  foreman  hustle  around  to  the  clay  shed,  if  he  has 
one,  and  there,  with  great  executive  (or  I  should  say  military) 
ability,  marshal  a  line  of  wheelbarrows  and  shovels,  with  the 
imperative  order  to  lay  hold  of  anything  in  the  form  of  rub¬ 
bish,  dirt  or  clay,  that  the  machine  may  be  kept  running.  This 
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emergency  stuff,  called  clay,  once  started,  can  be  traced 
through  the  entire  process  of  manufacturing  until  it  reaches  its 
destination  on  the  street  or  building,  there  finally  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  and,  as  in  the  beginning,  be  once  more  consigned  to  the 
shovel,  wheelbarrow  or  cart,  that  it  may  find  a  resting  place 
in  some  vacant  lot  or  ravine. 

If  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  planning  and  building  the 
plant,  there  need  be  no  loss  of  time  for  the  want  of  a  good 
supply  of  clay.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  should  always  be  an 
ample  quantity  of  clay  in  reserve  to  meet  an  emergency. 

.Tust  a  word  about  the  locating  of  the  clay  crusher  and  the 
method  of  conveying  the  clay  to  the  crusher.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  the  crusher  or  dry  pans  should  be  placed, 
as  to  position  and  elevation,  so  as  to  receive  the  clay  with  as 
little  manual  labor  as  possible;  not  only  this,  the  clay  should  be 
fed  into  the  crusher  with  great  regularity.  Of  course,  these 
matters  depend  much  upon  the  kind  of  clay  and  kind  of  brick 
being  made,  as  well  as  the  method  of  conveying  the  clay  to  the 
crusher.  No  definite  plan  can  be  offered  equally  applicable  to 
every  plant. 

I  saw  on  an  old  brick  plant  of  some  renown,  not  long  since, 
a  method  which  I  would  not  advise,  namely,  the  top  of  the 
crasher  was  about  four  feet  high;  the  clay  was  brought  in 
carts,  driven  alongside  the  crusher,  and  by  the  aid  of  three 
men  with  shovels  working  in  each  cart  the  clay  was  lifted 
from  the  cart  to  the  crusher.  I  could  stand  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building  and  count  each  shovelful  of  clay  as  it 
struck  the  crusher  from  the  dull,  heavy,  tliugging  sound  it  made. 
With  the  proper  setting  of  the  crusher  one  man  could  have 
done  the  work  of  the  three  much  easier,  better  and  with  much 
more  regularity. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  a  firm  hold  habit  has  on 
some  of  the  older  sections  of  brickmaking?  To  illustrate:  Some 
of  the  brickmakers  of  some  of  our  cities  act  as  though  there 
is  but  the  one  way  of  moving  clay  from  the  bank  to  the 
crusher,  namely,  with  horse  and  cart.  I  know  a  paving  brick 
plant  in  the  East,  built  by  a  thoroughgoing  briekmaker,  which 
is  modern  in  every  respect  save  that  of  hauling  the  clay,  which 
is  accomplished  in  the  old,  laborious  way  with  horse  and  cart, 
with  an  elevated  crusher  and  an  elevated  roadway,  purely  be¬ 
cause  this  method  has  been  in  vogue  in  that  particular  locality 
for  many  years.  If  you  will  persist  in  hauling  the  clay  with 
carts  when  dump  cars  are  so  much  better,  why  do  you  also 
force  the  poor  dumb  beasts  to  drag  this  clay  up  a  long,  slip¬ 
pery  incline  in  order  to  dump  it  on  a  level  with  a  crusher  some 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  when  you  could  just  as  easily  have  set 
the  crusher  on  a  level,  especially  in  these  days  of  improved 
elevators  and  conveyors?  If  you  must  elevate  the  clay  to  the 
crusher,  why  not  do  so  with  dump  cars  and  steam  power? 

But  let  us  follow  the  now  crashed  clay  another  step,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  important  one,  namely,  from  the  crusher 
to  the  machine.  I  believe  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  clay  should  be  elevated  by  a  bucket  conveyor  from 
the  crusher  to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  it  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  into  a  long,  wide  screen,  placed  at  an  angle  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  kind  of  clay  being  used.  This  angle  has  been  found, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  best  at  about  45  degrees.  The  clay,  after 
passing  over  the  screen,  should  fall  into  a  chute  having  a  solid 
bottom  and  placed  directly  under,  and  at  a  somewhat  greater 
angle  than  the  screen,  so  as  to  insure  the  screened  clay  passing 
down  quickly  to  the  lower  end  and  into  the  pug  mill,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  room  at  the  lower  end,  between  the  screen 
and  chute,  for  receiving  the  pug  mill  hopper.  Of  course,  the 
tailings  from  the  screen  should  at  the  lower  end  make  an  angle 
either  right  or  left,  and  downwardly  to  tne  crasher,  where  they 
are  mixed  with  fresh  clay  and  again  crashed  and  elevated  to 
the  screen. 

The  pug  mill  should  lie  placed  above  the  brick  machine,  with 
the  delivery  end  directly  over  the  receiving  end  or  hopper  of 
the  machine.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pug  mill  should  lay 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  machine,  as  the  end  from 
which  the  pug  mill  is  driven  may  be  in  an  opposite  direction 


from  the  driven  end  of  the  machine.  The  pug  mill  should,  how¬ 
ever,  always  lay  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  machine,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  convenience  in  belting  from  the  line 
shaft  or  parallel  counter-shafts.  Cross  belts  and  gear  wheels 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  clays  the  consistency  of  which  is 
such  that  screening  and  pugging  are  not  necessary.  When  this 
is  the  case  I  have  found  that  the  crusher  should  be  set  far 
enough  from  the  machine  to  admit  of  elevating  and  carrying 
the  clay  from  the  crusher  direct  to  the  machine  by  means  of  a 
single-belt  conveyor.  I  have  known  belt  conveyors  to  work 
well  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  but  this  angle  is  in  most  cases 
too  great.  The  best  angle  for  a  belt  intended  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  is  from  20  to  30  degrees. 

When  the  consistency  of  the  clay  is  such  as  not  to  require 
screening  or  pugging,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  suitable  for  either 
pressed,  ornamental  or  street-paving  brick,  but  it  may  be  well 
adapted  for  the  making  of  a  very  excellent  building  brick. 

I  hope  to  take  up  the  question  of  belts  and  pulleys  at  some 
future  time. 

The  next  movement  of  the  clay  requiring  much  manual  la¬ 
bor  is  from  the  machine  to  the  drying  cars  and  dryer.  The 
arranging  of  the  brick  machine,  repressing  machines,  brick-car 
tracks,  transfer  tracks  and  turntables,  provided  any  are  re- 
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quired,  is  no  small  task.  In  this  connection  time  and  distance 
are  of  great  importance.  The  brick  cars  must,  of  course,  be 
set  convenient  to  the  machines.  The  tracks  must  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  admit  of  the  moving  of  a  loaded  car  out  and  an 
empty  one  in  quickly,  or  at  least  so  as  not  to  cause  any  delays. 
This  moving  of  the  cars  must  also  be  accomplished  with  as 
little  labor  as  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  car 
and  transfer  tracks  in  the  machine  room  and  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  dryer  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  l’elative  position 
of  the  machine,  dryer  and  kilns.  In  this  connection  remember 
that  it  is  always  better  to  move  the  loaded  cars  on  straight 
tracks  at  a  slightly  downward  grade,  and  that  curved  tracks 
and  up-grades,  when  necessary,  must  be  reserved  for  the 
empty  cal’s.  Also  remember  that  when  transfer  cars  and  turn¬ 
tables  are  necessary  that  the  turntables  should,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  be  used  in  connection  with  the  empty  cars.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  avoid  the  turntable  as  far  as  possible. 
Transfer  care  and  tracks  are  much  better. 

I  think  the  moving  of  the  brick  through  the  dryer  is  one  of 
the  important  considerations.  Too  many  are  trying  to  dry  a 
certain  daily  machine  capacity  in  about  one-half  the  proper 
dryer  capacity.  The  plant  should  always,  without  fail,  have 
ample  dryer  capacity.  To  this  end,  in  laying  out  a  modern 
brick  plant  it  is  always  well  to  provide  ample  room  to  double 
or  treble,  if  necessary,  the  first  proposed  dryer  capacity,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  contemplate  at  any  future  time  the  increasing  of 
the  daily  output  of  the  plant. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHICAGO  TO  ATLANTA. 


A  Large  Party  Going  in  Special  Cars,  With  Will  Gates  as 

Chaperone. 


To  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  iu  particular  and  the  Brick- 

makers  of  the  Northwest  in  general: 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  travel  to  our  Conventions 
has  been  scattered  in  the  past,  it  has  occurred  to  some  of  us 
that  by  going  together  and  going  in  a  body  from  here  we 
might  have  a  very  pleasant  trip,  as  well  as  much  better  rail¬ 
road  accommodations,  with  the  best  possible  rates;  modern 
sleeping  cars  through  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta;  fine  scenery, 
mountains,  valleys,  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  a  personal  representative  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  to  look  after  our  interests  and  make  the  trip  pleasant. 
The  date  for  starting  cannot  be  definitely  fixed  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  understood  that  those  going  would  like,  either 


N.  B. — It  has  been  determined  to  leave  Chicago  Saturday 
noon.  Nov.  30,  via  Big  Four;  Cincinnati  same  evening,  via 
Queen  &  Crescent,  arriving  at  Atlanta  Sunday  noon. 

In  response  to  the  above  circular  letter  we  have  received 
many  favorable  replies — enough  to  insure  a  large  party.  Among 
the  numerous  answers  from  those  who  are  going,  I  find  the 
following  letter  from  Brother  Walton,  who  is  not,  which  is  our 
loss.  His  genial  traveling  directions  are  so  specific  and  ac¬ 
curate  that  I  think  all  should  have  the  benefit  of  them,  for  we 
will  certainly  have  to  shun  the  “apple-jack”  if  we  keep  our  wits 
about  us  enough  to  avoid  ending  our  journey  at  the  place  to 
which  all  roads  lead.  GATES. 

— The  Directions. — 

Dear  Gates— Your  invitation  to  join  the  Chicago  party  re¬ 
ceived.  Your  plan  of  going  to  the  Atlanta  Convention  in  a 
body  is  a  good  one. 

You  ask  if  I  have  any  objections  to  going  with  you.  Why, 
Gates,  I  would  have  no  objections  to  going  to  heaven  with 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  in  which  the  National  Bkick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  its  Tenth  Annual  Convention. 


before  or  after  the  Convention,  to  take  in  the  Exposition,  and 
after  it  is  ascertained  how  many  will  go,  it  will  be  left  with 
them  to  decide  when  the  start  shall  be  made.  If  you  design 
going,  will  you  favor  us  with  an  early  reply,  so  that  reserva¬ 
tions  and  all  other  necessary  arrangements  can  be  secured? 
The  Convention  will  meet  on  the  3d  of  December. 

If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  go,  and  are  willing  to 
accept  such  company  as  is  proposed,  write  at  once  to  W.  D. 
Gates,  1045  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 

We  have  made  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  trip  with 
the  Big  Four  Route  to  Cincinnati,  Queen  &  Crescent  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  and  Southern  Railway  to  Atlanta. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  ALSIP,  ) 

D.  Y.  PURINGTON,  -  Committee. 

W.  D.  GATES,  ) 


that  crowd,  but  there  would  be  little  use  of  my  going  to  At¬ 
lanta  with  you,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  decline  the 
invitation,  as  my  hearing  is  so  very  bad  that  I  would  not  even 
be  company,  and  if  I  know  anjdhing,  I  haven’t  got  sand  enough 
to  get  up  on  my  hind  legs  to  tell  it.  But  I  will  confidentially 
give  you  a  bit  of  advice  that  may  help  you  on  your  way. 

When  you  get  below  Cincinnati,  always  call  for  “bourbon.” 
When  you  get  into  Tennessee,  call  for  “Robinson  county,”  and 
you  will  get  the  brands  which  pay  the  least  revenue,  and  you 
will  find  both  brands  are  good.  And  above  all,  beware  of 
what  they  call  “apple-jack.”  He  is  a  slippery  cuss.  Purington 
may  be  able  to  handle  him,  but  you  innocent  Chicago  fellows 
had  better  go  slow  on  “apple-jack.” 

Sorry  I  can’t  be  with  you  in  person,  but  am  in  spirit.  Long 
may  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  wave.  Yours  sympathetically, 

A.  W.  WALTON. 
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ANY  WEEKS  WENT  BY  before  we  again 
saw  Ebenezer,  and  in  the  interval  of  time 
the  harvesting  in  New  England  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  brick  had  nearly  ended,  and 
that  of  codfish  and  clams  was  about  to 
begin.  The  crops  this  season  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  particularly  brick,  have  returned 
bountifully  in  every  particular  except  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  dollar  is  about  the  only  thing 
that  will  settle  for  a  bank  note  or  the 
baby’s  frock.  Whether  our  market  has 
been  too  long  in  production  or  not,  it  has 
certainly  been  too  short  in  price.  One 
trouble  is  that  in  these  days  of  railway  facilities  distance  ho 
longer  “lends  enchantment  to  the  view”  or  prevents  your  com¬ 
petitor  from  tripping  up  your  prices,  whether  he  lives  in  Rum 
Stick  or  Roumania.  Even  the  hens  in  California  have  been 
laying  eggs  this  summer  by  the  carload  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  roosters  of  the  East  are  about  to  organize  a  trust  and  then 
help  their  wives  to  restrict  the  output  and  realize  more  for 
their  labors.  We  are  not  certain,  but  think  perhaps  this  has 
been  the  reason  of  some  of  our  hens  lately  taking  to  crowing, 
and,  remembering  that — 

“Whistling  girls  and  crowing  hens 
Always  come  to  some  bad  ends,” 

We  concluded  to  cut  one  of  their  heads  off  and  invite  Ebenezer 
up  to  help  us  eat  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  consult  with  him 
—and  the  roosters— how  to  effect  an  organization  that  would 
result  in  the  betterment  of  our  mutual  welfare. 

As  Uncle  Sam  seems  rather  inclined  to  side  against  any 
kind  of  trusts,  except  when  you  will  trust  your  gold  with  him 
in  exchange  for  silver  certificates,  we  concluded  not  to  risk 
his  carrying  our  note  of  invitation  to  Ebenezer,  but  to  send  it 
by  special  messenger.  Upon  the  special  messenger  having  con¬ 
veyed  back  Ebenezer’s  acceptance  to  hold  a  small  powwow  of 
our  own,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  appointed  time  seated 
around  the  festive  board  and  the  old  hen.  Note  will  be  taken 


that  Ebenezer’s  wife  was  not  invited,  but  that  is  accounted  for 
in  the  fact  that  Eben  has  so  far  kept  both  halves  of  himself 
together,  and  therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  him 

come  as  he  was. 


The  success  or  failure  of  the  banquet  we  will  omit  discuss¬ 
ing  with  the  readers,  for  we  have  learned  by  experience  that 
the  enjoyment  of  that  kind  of  a  good  time  by  proxy  is  rather 
a  lame  affair,  and  so  we  will  just  adjotun  to  the  library,  and 
over  a  cigar  with  Eben  take  up  the  question,  “Can  an  organ¬ 
ization  be  formed  which  will  result  in  the  repletion,  instead  of 
the  depletion,  of  one’s  bank  account?” 

After  handing  Ebenezer  a  German  match,  with  which  he 


Dbutczet  a  C\§dt 


came  near  lighting  both  his  nose  and  the  cigar,  we  rested  our 
legs  upon  the  china  dog  and  invited  Eben  to  sail  in  and  give 
us  his  views  of  the  situation. 

“Wahl,  neow,”  said  Ebenezer,  “I’m  thinkin’  there  might  be 
some  things  in  favor  of  j’inin’  hands  to  make  them  contractors 
come  down  and  the  price  of  brick  come  up,  and  there  mout  be 
some  things  agin  it.  I’m  also  ’lowin’  I  haven’t  made  as  much 
money  as  I  orter  this  year,  and  am  ready  to  vote  for  every¬ 
thing  that  will  increase  any  pile  I’ve  got  except  my  pile  of 
bats,  and  any  scheme  that  ye  can  work  to  that  ’ere  end  I’m 
neow  ready  to  listen  ter.” 

“Well,”  said  we,  “Eben,  there  seems  to  be  two  all-powerful 
incentives  governing  nearly  the  whole  human  family.  Both  is 
the  possession  of  wealth,  but  the  one  is  the  wealth  of  this 
world,  and  while  it  may  be  carried  by  its  possessor  to  the  last 
output  of  time,  it  is  full  as  apt  at  any  time  to  be  carried  by 
the  bank  cashier  to  Canada.  The  other  is  pre-eminently  useful 
in  the  better  world,  but  you  will  never  have  the  handling  of 
any  of  it  over  there  unless  you  have  been  used  to  doing  so  in 
this  one.  No  organization  can  create  a  monopoly  of  the  wealth 
of  the  other  world  or  help  you  in  the  increase  of  its  posses¬ 
sions,  but - ” 

“Hold  up!”  said  Eben.  “Is  this  Sunday?” 

“No,”  said  we,  “it  isn’t.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“Only  this,  Mr.  Preacher,”  said  the  Rum  Stick  sinner,  “if  it 
isn’t  Sunday,  le’s  leave  ther  question  of  ther  weanh  that’s  not 
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to  be  obtained  by  organization  to  be  argufied  in  ther  pulpit, 
and  keep  to  the  one  neow  before  ther  house.” 

“All  right,”  we  replied,  “but  we  are  afraid  you  are  burning 
all  your  oil  in  the  daytime,  and  we  are  anxious  that  you  should 
have  a  full  lamp  when  it  is  needed,  for  we  are  sorry  to  say 


we  fear  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  none  of  oiu* 
own  to  lend  you.  The  thread  of  our  argument,  although  per¬ 
haps  tangled  up  a  little  in  theology,  would  have  soon  led  back 
in  its  proper  channel,  but  since  you  have  ruthlessly  broken  it 
off  we  will  just  take  up  the  new  end  and  say  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  combination — or  organization,  if  the  name 
will  sound  better  before  the  public — will  help  us  grow  rich, 
and  to  that  end  let  us  first  ask  you  how- much  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  averaged  this  season  as  getting  for  your  brick  per  thou¬ 
sand  ?” 

“Somewhar  nigh  six  dollars  fer  run  of  the  kiln  at  yard,” 
says  Eben. 

“And  how  much  will  you  take  for  what  you  have  on  hand 
and  expect  to  make  for  the  balance  of  the  year  if  you  join 
the  organization?” 

“Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand,  I  reckon,”  he 
promptly  replied. 

“How  many  have  you  on  hand  now,  and  how  many  can  you 
make  yet  this  year?”  was  our  next  question. 

“Summat  about  two  million  good  ones  on  hand,  and  reckon 
I  can  make  a  million  more,”  said  he. 

“Well,  Eben,”  was  our  next  remark,  “here  is  our  proposi¬ 


tion:  You  have  in  stock  and  in  prospect  a  total  of  three  mil¬ 
lion  of  brick.  Our  stock  and  prospect  is  eight  million.  If  we 
organize  and  raise  the  price  fifty  cents  per  thousand,  you  will 
make  about  fifteen  hundred  more  good  dollars,  and  we  will 


secure  about  forty  thousand  of  them.  Well,”  said  we,  “what 
do  you  say— shall  we  combine?” 

“Yes,”  said  Eben.  “Let  her  go  Galliger!  A  combination  she 
is;  but  how  yer  goin’  ter  trim  her  sails?” 

“Well,  partner,”  we  replied,  “here  is  the  how  of  it  in  em¬ 
bryo,  and  the  full-fledged  bird  we  will  evolve  later.  We  will 
rent  an  office  in  the  city  and  buy  a  clerk  from  the  surety  com¬ 
pany  to  sell  all  of  both  our  bricks,  and  only  at  the  price  agreed, 
bear  our  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses,  and  share  our 
proportionate  part  of  the  losses.  Each  shall  draw  his  allotted 
portion  from  the  cash  collections,  and  allot  his  sales  according 
to  the  number  of  brick  he  has  made.  As  you  and  ourselves 
are  the  only  brickmakers  in  this  State,  we  have  no  others  to 
consult,  and  therefore,  if  the  above  principles  meet  your  ap¬ 
proval,  we  will  just  draw  up  the  articles  of  association  as  em¬ 
bodied  above,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  not  for  the  general 
public,  and  when  our  names,  with  a  proper  forfeit  for  non- 
compliance,  have  been  affixed,  our  ship  will  be  all  built, 
launched  and  ready  to  start  on  her  voyage.” 

“A  short-haired  boss  is  soon  curried,”  quoth  Ebenezer,  “and 
now  jist  pass  this  way  another  of  them  weeds  of  yourn— sup¬ 
pose  you  rolled  them  yourself— and  then  tell  us  the  name  yer 
goin’  to  give  yer  ship,  and  then  I’m  ready  for  hum  and  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Yes,”  said  we,  “Eben,  a  name  she  must  have,  and  we 


might  call  her  The  Trust,  only  trust  and  bust  sound  too  much 
alike  for  comfort,  and  so  we  will  have  to  try  it  again.” 

“Why  not  jist  call  her  The  Organization,”  says  Eben,  “and 
done  with  it?” 

“That  suits  us,”  said  we,  “and  now,  with  a  little  alteration 
of  the  sentiments,  let  us  unite  with  one  of  the  poets  and  say: 

“  ‘Thou,  too,  sail  on,  our  ship  so  great! 

Sail  on,  nor  reach  the  port  too  late. 

Our  human  hopes,  our  human  fears, 

Our  trust  for  wealth  in  future  years, 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee. 

“  ‘Should  stormy  seas  and  gathering  gales 
E’er  wash  our  decks  and  rend  our  sails, 

We’ll  watch  and  hope  for  brighter  skies 
In  which  again  to  organize 

And  sail  in  thee— and  sail  in  thee. 

“Tew  allfired  late  fer  spring  poets  or  buddin’  brickmakers,” 
says  Ebenezer,  “and  so  all  night  ter  ye,  and  lem  me  hearn 
when  ther  fust  cargo  fer  The  Organization  is  ter  be  loaded, 
an’  my  share  will  be  on  hand.” 

Following  these  remarks,  Eben  was  soon  on  the  outside  of 
the  door  and  we  on  the  inside  of  the  bed,  and  dreaming  that 
The  Organization,  after  taking  aboard  all  our  brick,  had  foun¬ 
dered  on  her  first  trip  and  left  us  shipwrecked  on  an  island 
iu  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

In  the  making  of  history  great  events  often  transpire  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  that  is  the  way  it  occurred  with  Ebenezer  and  our- 
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selves  in  the  matter  of  our  combination.  We  acted  upon  one 
of  our  maxims,  and  which  is  that  the  only  grass  which  should 
grow  in  a  man’s  tracks  were  those  made  in  his  graveyard,  and 
therefore  in  just  one  week  the  Eastern  Brick  Exchange  was 
in  possession  of  its  charter  from  Ebenezer  and  ourselves,  and 
the  great  ship  Organization  apparently  floating  in  calm  w*aters. 
We  soon  found,  however,  that  the  word  “apparently”  exactly 
expressed  our  real  condition,  as  it  does  in  a  whole  multitude 
of  other  situations  and  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  affairs  of 
life.  The  man  we  have  envied  for  years  as  apparently  being 
the  most  solid  business  man  in  town  died  one  day,  and  the 
undertaker  never  found  enough  of  an  estate  from  which  to  get 
his  pay  for  the  coffin  in  which  he  buried  him.  The  good 
deacon  who  is  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and  is  apparently  collect¬ 
ing  money  for  the  poor  and  the  heathen,  it  is  later  learned,  was 
the  poorest  heathen  that  could  be  found,  and,  knowing  it  to  be 
a  fact,  he  had  sent  the  collection  to  himself. 

We  take  a  skate  upon  appai*ently  sound  ice  and  are  dumped 
into  the  water  and  drowned.  We  purchase  an  apparently  soimd 
horse  that  is  supposed  to  trot  in  two-forty,  and  find  that  he  is 
blind  in  one  eye  and  con  trot  only  in  forty-two.  The  appar¬ 
ently  pretty  humming  bird  that  we  attempted  to  catch  in  the 
flowers  turns  out  to  be  the  hot-footed  bumble  bee,  and  the  girl 
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TERRA  COTTA  TILES. 


I  HAVE  already  stated  in  a  previous  pa¬ 
per,  cue  of  the  first  forms  in  which  terra 
cotta  was  used  in  connection  with  archi¬ 
tecture  was  in  the  shape  of  roofing  tiles. 
It  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  some  to 
learn  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  civilized  race 
find  shelter  under  tile  roofs.  Such,  however, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  actual  fact,  and  I 
think  I  will  be  endorsed  by  authorities  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  when  I  say  that  this  country,  as  a  nation,  is  far 
behind  the  times  in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  roof- 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  treatise  of  their  manufacture,  which  he  will  leave  to 
those  more  expert  and  better  qualified  to  do  so,  but  will  confine 
his  remarks  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  terra  cotta  in¬ 
dustry,  more  particularly  to  their  practical  use,  past  and  present. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Japanese  stand  out  pre-eminent 
as  the  peoples  who  have  made  the  most  artistic  use  of  tile  roof 
covering,  and  who  have  bestowed  most  thought  upon  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  roof.  The  Greek  undoubtedly  borrowed  his  style 


ing  tiles. 


The  Alhambra  and  its  Tile  Covered  Roofs. 


on  whom  we  expended  all  our  money,  and  who  apparently 
loved  us  so  dearly,  we  find,  on  our  return  from  a  foreign  tom*, 
had  taken  to  another  man  and  become  the  mother  of  a  pair  of 
twins.  All  these  common  occurrences  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
a  man’s  confidence  in  his  opinions  and  the  starch  in  his  back¬ 
bone.  However  unsatisfactory  this  may  be  “Pity  ’tis  ’tis  true,” 
and  this  Ebenezer  and  wre  soon  learned  to  our  cost,  and  the 
good  ship  Organization  to  her  completer  undoing. 

(Balance  of  voyage  later.) 


Some  merchants  care  little  enough 
For  an  “ad.”  or  a  newspaper  pough 
Unless  it  is  free — 

Then  how  quickly  we  see 
Their  objection  is  merely  a  blough. 

— Printer’s  Ink. 


from  the  far  East,  as  a  comparison  between  the  tile  roof  of  the 
Temple  of  llera  at  Olympia  and  the  roofs  of  Nagasaki.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  separated  by  nearly  three  thousand  years  in 
time  and  thousands  of  miles  in  space,  the  resemblance  is  strik¬ 
ing,  and  goes  to  prove  that  the  Grecian  style  was  copied  from 
the  Eastern  originals. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  the  wrorld, 
outside  of  savage  areas,  and  under  all  climatic  conditions, 
people  shelter  themselves  with  terra  cotta  roofing  tiles,  there 
still  remains  a  territory  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  embracing  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  is  vir¬ 
tually  destitute  of  this  form  of  roof  covering. 

It  is  a  problem  for  students  of  architecture  to  solve  why  a 
material  so  cheap,  so  durable  and  so  picturesque,  and  one  so 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  world,  should  not  have  ef- 
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fected  a  greater  use  in  this  country.  It  seems  all  the  more 
singular  when  we  consider  that  the  early  colonists,  almost  to  a 
man,  came  from  countries  where  tile  roofs  are  in  vogue.  Take 
the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  the  English  in  Massachusetts, 
Virginia  and  elsewhere,  the  French  in  Canada,  and  the  Spanish 
in  Florida— all  had  been  accustomed  to  roofs  of  tile.  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  condition  of  affairs  which  seems  most  probable  is 
that  at  the  outset  wood  was  so  much  cheaper  than  any  kind 
of  baked  clay,  and  was  used  in  the  form  of  clapboards  and 
shingles  to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials,  and  thus  the  habit 
finally  became  ingrained. 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  tile  roof  is  in  appearance  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  roof  coverings,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  more 
artistic  treatment  than  it  has  yet  received  in  this  country.  We 
have  but  to  look  at  drawings  of  ancient  Greek  and  Japanese 
originals  to  feel  assured  of  this  fact.  Within  recent  years  pan¬ 
tiles  and  flat  tiles  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
their  use  has  been  confined  mainly  to  large  structures— not  for 
the  sake  of  economy  or  utility,  but  more  for  architectural  ef¬ 
fect.  Such  roofs  have  been  far  more  expensive  than  similar 
ones  in  Europe,  and,  judging  from  the  trouble  many  of  these 
roofs  have  given,  it  is  quite  evident  either  that  the  right  kind 
of  tile  has  not  been  made,  or  that  it  has  not  been  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  roof.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that 
all  the  roofs  in  this  country  are  a  failure.  Many  are  very  ef¬ 
fective,  and  show  in  their  design  careful  study  of  Japanese 
originals. 

From  the  frequent  breaking  of  tiles  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  our  climate,  with  its  rigorous  changes,  is  the  cause  of  this. 
Travelers  in  northern  Europe  have  observed,  however,  that 
tiled  roofs  are  quite  as  common  in  regions  north  of  the  line  of 
frost  and  snow  as  below  that  line.  In  England  the  effect  of 
frost  is  spoken  of  as  unfavorable  to  tiled  roofs.  Despite  these 
drawbacks,  it  would  seem  that  the  terra  cotta  tile,  when  prop¬ 
erly  made  and  adjusted,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  of  roof  coverings,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  and 
widest  distributed. 

Acting  as  a  non-conductor,  the  upper  portion  of  the  house  is 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Slate  roofs  absorb 
and  transmit  a  great  deal  of  heat.  Wlm  has  not  been  into  the 
attic  of  some  slate-covered  building  in  the  summer  and  vowed, 
if  they  ever  had  occasion  to  build,  to  use  any  roof  covering  but 
slate?  Shingle  roofs  are  a  menace  in  times  of  conflagration. 

Tile  making  in  this  country  has  not  as  yet  been  as  successful 
as  it  is  hoped  it  may  become,  nor  need  tile  roofs  be  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  they  are;  and  when  the  tile  makers  can  furnish  a 
good  article  at  a  moderate  price,  I  do  not  doubt  the  architects 
will  be  quick  to  adopt  it.  With  the  best  tile  clays  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  reason  why  roofing  tiles  should  not  come  into  com¬ 
mon  use  in  this  country,  as  they  have  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  manufacture  of  ornamental  glazed  tiles  was  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  the  Saracens,  who  dwelt  around  the  basin 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Under  these 
the  South  of  Spain  won  for  itself  a  great  reputation  for  its 
tiles,  which,  from  being  at  first  usually  tinted  with  a  bright 
purple  glaze,  bestowed  their  own  specific  name— Azulejos-  upon 
tiles  of  all  sorts,  and  as  a  generic  denomination. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  Alhambra  must  recall 
to  mind  how  several  of  its  splendid  halls  are  floored  with  these 
same  tiles,  still  bright,  and  their  walls  in  part  skirted,  after  a 
very  tasty  pattern,  with  cubes  of  various  colors  in  the  same 
material. 

In  England  the  glazing  by  fire  of  sun-dried  clay  tiles,  espe¬ 
cially  for  church  decoi*ation,  was  known  and  followed  at  an 
early  period,  and  the  specimens  that  have  been  preserved  from 
the  thiideenth  century,  and  are  to  be  found  at  Chatsey,  Castle 
Acre,  Woodpery  and  several  other  churches  and  minsters,  show 
not  only  great  elegance  in  design,  but  disclose  the  process  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  them.  While  yet  the  well-worked  and  knead¬ 
ed  clay  was  soft  enough,  the  design  was  deeply  struck  into 
the  face  of  the  tile  by  a  stamp,  and  the  indentations  thus  struck 


were  filled  with  white  pipe  clay.  Over  all  this"  was  floated  a 
metallic  yellow  glaze  that  in  the  firing  gave  the  red  a  warm, 
full  tone,  and  a  rich  golden  hue  to  the  pattern  done  in  white 
clay.  In  Germany  the  same  art,  after  a  simpler  way,  was 
practiced.  The  “Acta  Sanctorum,”  by  the  Bolandists,  furnish 
us  with  the  cenopatli  raised  in  the  old  cathedral  at  Hamburg 
to  the  memory  of  Pope  Benedict  V,  who  died  A.  D.  965,  and 
its  sides  are  skirted  with  glazed  tiles  figured  with  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  persons  of  the  apostles,  the  figures  being  white 
upon  a  green  ground. 

Glazed  terra  cotta  tiles  are,  therefore,  very  old  and  wide¬ 
spread.  Their  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  this  country  very 
successfully,  and  the  tiles  are  used  with  beautiful  effect  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  such  as  floors,  mantels,  fireplace  linings,  etc., 
and  in  exterior  decoration  for  panels,  belt  courses,  and  in  many 
other  effective  ways.  R.  N.  BUELL. 

Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  OLDEST  AHERICAN  CHINA. 


T  IS  KNOWN  that  china  or  white  ware  (not 
porcelain)  was  made  in  America  as  early  as 
16S4,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  or  near  by  (evi¬ 
dently  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  fine 
ware  in  this  country),  by  potters  employed 
by  Governor  Daniel  Coxe,  who  were  sent 
from  England  to  establish  a  pottery  industry 
in  that  province;  but  not  a  single  example  of 
the  ware  made  there  has  yet  been  identified. 
It  was  claimed  to  be  of  good  quality  and 
equal  to  the  ware  made  at  the  same  time  at 
the  Bow  works  in  England.  As  the  bulk  of 
the  product,  however,  was  exported  to  Bar- 
badoes  and  Jamaica,  and  in  all  probability 
none  of  it  was  marked,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  recognize  any  of  it,  even  should  pieces  turn  up.  Investi¬ 
gators  have  searched  in  vain  through  Burlington  county  for 
specimens  which  might  have  been  handed  down  through  the 
generations  of  the  older  families,  and  no  trace  has  yet  been  dis¬ 


covered  of  the  site  of  the  old  works.  Yet  the  ancient  records 
show  conclusively  that  such  a  pottery  existed,  and  that  large 
quantities  of  china  were  produced  during  the  few  years  of  its 
activity. 

The  next  attempt  to  produce  artistic  china  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1770,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later.  The  enterprise  was  started  by  Gousse 
Bonnin,  of  Antigua,  and  George  Anthony  Morris,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  known  as  Southwark. 
Considerable  ware  must  have  been  made  here,  according  to 
the  advertisements  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  papers 
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of  the  day,  but  the  career  of  the  works  was  of  brief  duration. 
Shortly  after  reports  of  the  establishment  of  the  factory  reached 
England  large  cargoes  of  Liverpool  and  Delft  wares  were 
shipped  to  America  and  sold  at  such  prices  as  prevented  com¬ 
petition,  and  in  little  more  than  two  years  from  its  inception 
the  Philadelphia  establishment  was  compelled  to  close.  The 
ware  was  bone  china,  decorated  with  blue  beneath  the  glaze. 
Fortunately,  a  single  example  has  descended  to  us,  which  we 
are  enabled,  through  the  former  owner,  to  positively  identify. 
This  is  a  small,  deep,  open-work  fruit  dish,  with  blue  decora¬ 
tions,  and  raised  rosettes  studding  the  outside  surface.  On  the 
interior  is  an  excellently  painted  rose  in  cobalt  blue.  The 
piece,  now  in  the  American  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  was  presented  to  the  Franklin  Institute 
in  1841  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  letter 
giving  its  full  and  true  history.  It  had  been  part  of  a  dinner 
set  made  for  Dr.  Mease’s  father,  who  advanced  £500  to  place 
the  enterprise  upon  its  feet.  There  is  no  mark  upon  the  dish 
save  a  small  P  in  blue,  which  is  the  only  clew  afforded  us  to 
identify  other  pieces.  In  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Worcester 
Porcelain  Works,  England,  is  a  similar  fruit  dish,  also  deco¬ 
rated  in  blue.  The  strong  resemblance  of  the  two  pieces  would 
suggest  the  copying  of  an  old  Worcester  design  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  factory. 

In  1771  the  proprietors  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Assem¬ 
bly  for  a  provincial  loan  to  assist  them  to  carry  on  the  work, 
but  their  petition  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful.  It 
throws  some  light,  however,  on  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
manufacture  at  that  time,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  projectors.  They  state  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been 
expended  in  bringing  over  experienced  potters  and  in  estab¬ 
lishing  spacious  buildings  and  kilns,  and  in  bringing  the  wox-ks 
“into  no  contemptible  train  of  perfection.”  A  sample  of  the 
ware  accompanied  the  petition  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Assembly,  but  what  fate  has  overtaken  it  we  are  unable  to 
state.  The  piece  here  figured  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  known 
American  china,  and  the  only  representative  of  the  South¬ 
wark  products,  perhaps,  in  existence.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  to  inspect  this  venerable  and 
priceless  ceramic  relic  of  pre-Revolutionary  times. 

EDWIN  A.  BARBER. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

THE  WORLD  OF  KERAMICS. 


“The  Acanthus  Vase”  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition— A  Keramic 
Sphinx — Various  Learned  and  Theological  Theories 
About  this  Latest  Archaiological  Find — How 
the  Fire  Worshippers  Broke  Bread — 

A  Franciscans  Courage. 

'  N  EASTERN  WIT,  delayed  in  obtaining 
space  to  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair,  once 
said  that  the  delay  was  caused  by  the 
classification  committee,  who  were  still  at 
work  on  the  prairie  “classifying,”  under 
letter  C,  cows  and  ceramics.  In  Mexico 
and  Buenos  Ayres  to-day  they  think  the 
dispenser  of  Uncle  Sam’s  medals  in  New 
York  is  about  as  rapid.  The  business  of 
classification,  whether  ceramics  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  “c”  or  a  “k,”  at  best  is  but 
tedious— the  subject,  anyway,  if  a  clay 
object  always  so.  It  is  so  much  easier,  you  know, 
to  go  to  Iceland,  with  its  seven  centuries  of  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  Christian  nation,  its  buildings,  literature,  painting 
and  ornamental  art,  differing  entirely  from  European  contem- 
porary  races— surpassing  them  all  in  artistic  merit— and  dream 
about  it  all.  Anyway,  no  matter  what  we  may  think,  we  all 
know  that  Columbus  was  inspired  by  his  trip  to  Iceland  before 
he  discovered  America.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  ornamental 
design  on  clay  was  well  known  and  practiced  in  Iceland  long 


before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Nothing  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  early  art,  like  that  of  the  Irish  Celts,  coming  also 
down  from  the  period  of  unwritten  history,  but  what  is  orig¬ 
inal  in  thought,  whether  it  be  their  earlier  jars  for  holding  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  or  ornament  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  living. 
Copyists  they  were  not.  America’s  discoverers  they  may  have 
been.  (?)  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  object  we  possess  to-day 
from  the  unwritten  past  is  a  little  vase  formed  in  the  shape  of 
the  shell  of  the  sea  urchin,  covered  with  patterns,  evidently 
copied  from  the  markings  of  that  object— as  beautiful  in  the 
nature  of  their  day  as  ours ;  for  the  sea,  like  the  prairie,  has 
its  flowers.  In  size  it  is  scarcely  larger  than  its  original,  being 
only  two  inches  high  and  about  three  in  diameter,  thus  giving 
an  early  instance  of  the  patient  elaboration  of  small  objects 
which  remained  to  the  last  characteristic  of  Celtic  design. 

In  the  small  exhibit  in  the  Woman’s  Building  from  Iceland 
in  the  World’s  Fair  in  ’93  the  noticeable  feature  was  Iceland’s 
hand-wrought  silver  work— the  only  exhibit  on  the  grounds 
comparing  with  that  of  Mexico,  the  beauty  of  form  of  some 
of  these  hand-wrought  silver  objects  from  nature  offering  a 
valuable  hint  to  some  more  pretentious  modern  designers,  who 
are  too  apt  to  believe  that  they  have  exhausted  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  art  when  they  have  reproduced  the  forms  sanctioned 
by  the  taste  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome  and  Egypt,  or  modern 
Jerusalem.  But  ever  in  the  mountain  path  from  northern 
dreamland  stands  the  implacable  sphinx.  “Tell  me  who  you 
go  with,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  are,”  runs  the  Romany 
proverb,  even.  The  Acanthus  Vase  tells  us  nothing  in  reply  to 
all  our  questions.  Its  lines  are  as  beautiful  as  when  first  they 
left  the  master’s  hands.  Other  objects  connect  our  thoughts 
with  the  written  or  unwritten  past  in  some  way,  or  give  a 
hint,  at  least,  which  way  to  think  or  dream.  This  one  only, 
in  the  world  of  keramics,  is  silent. 

That  the  “Indian”  from  whose  grave  it  was  dug  did  not 
fashion  it  there  is  little  doubt;  at  least  nothing  like  it  with 
Indian  traditions  has  been  made  or  found.  From  whence,  then, 
did  it  come? 

The  well-known  habit  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  having  their 
personal  belongings,  including  the  scalps  of  their  enemies, 
buried  with  them  is  well  known.  From  whence,  then,  did  it 
come?  By  whom  made?  What  was  its  original  use  or  design? 
Don’t  all  speak  at  once,  for,  from  the  mass  of  written  matter 
now  in  my  possession,  inspired  or  otherwise,  or  how,  I  don’t 
think  the  opinions  would  be  unanimous.  Without  venturing  an 
opinion  of  my  own  (though  we  all  are  privileged  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  the  sphinx),  I  will  quote  from  letters  before  me  on 
the  subject,  and  avoid  the  signatures  of  the  learned  who  have 
fallen : 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  305  T  Street,  N.  W.,  12,  29,  ’94. 
“To  William  Townes,  Cuscowilla,  Va.: 

“I  read  with  interest  the  letter  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
Dec.  20,  ’94,  in  regard  to  the  curious  vase  in  your  possession. 
I  have  met  the  gentleman  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  has  erred  in  ascribing  your  vase  to  the  fire- 
worshipers.  It  is  probably  of  much  later  date  than  he  gives, 
and  yet  may  be  from  2,000  to  2,500  years  of  age.  If  a  surmise 
which  I  have  should  prove  correct,  it  will  have  an  important 
historical  bearing,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  more  fully  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  authority.  This  theory  of  mine  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  public  without  further  confirmatory  evi¬ 
dence.  If  your  vase  is  Phoenician,  it  is  of  considerable 
money  value.” 

Here  endeth  the  doctrine  of  the  Phoenicians. 

If  you  care  for  another  kind  of  unwritten  history,  you  may 
read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  what  follows,  not  for¬ 
getting  that  the  civilized  world  looks  on  at  Utah’s  rising  glory, 
the  national  flag  making  room  for  her  star  in  189G. 

The  Romany  have  their  belief  also  about  this  “Luck  Vase,” 
but  as  they  are  too  busy  in  Washington  with  more  important 
matters  of  their  own,  namely,  electing  their  new  queen,  the 
Washington  police  being  kept  busy  keeping  them  all  off  the 
grass  this  summer,  I  will  spare  you  their  unlearned  opinion 
and  give  you  the  fire-worshippers’  theory,  notes  and  data: 

"Nimrod,  the  great  hunter,  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of 
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Ham.  (See  Genesis,  10.)  He  founded  Babel.  (Gen.,  11,  4,  9.) 
Struck  by  fire  from  heaven,  B.  C.  2200.  Assyria  was  known 
to  the  Jews  as  the  land  of  Nimrod.  Baal,  sun  god.  Molecli, 
the  flaming  god.  Moabites.  Chemosli.  Priests  danced  with 
great  shouts  around  the  altar.  Baal  worship  prevailing  almost 
everywhere.  Lyria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Carthaginia,  all  offered 
children  and  men  over  the  fire  to  their  fire  gods.  (For  Che- 
mosli,  see  Numbers,  xxi,  29  v.;  Jeremiah,  xlviii,  v.  7,  13,  4G; 
Judges,  xi,  v.  24.)  The  ruler  of  the  Natchez  Indians  was 
called  the  Child  of  the  Sun,  his  wife  the  Wife  of  the  Sun. 
This  people  also  kept  perpetual  fire  burning,  and  in  ancient 
times  made  a  noise  with  drums  to  stop  or  prevent  the  parent 
hearing  the  child  cry  when  offered  up.  (Bapteme  de  Feu.) 
Hindoos,  Egyptians,  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  called  their  rul¬ 
ers  Children  of  the  Sun.  A  Mexican  priest  is  pictured  in  their 
ancient  temples  as  offering  up  a  child,  his  mask  representing 
an  elephant’s  tusk,  conch  shells  being  found  in  all  the  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  mean  a  fire 
shape,  and  go  to  show  the  thought  of  their  founders.  Titles, 
year  and  days  being  the  same  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Persia,  Asia, 
India,  Ceylon  and  China.  Mexicans  had  no  traditions  of  what 
occurred  in  the  old  world  after  the  fall  of  Babel.” 

And  so  it  is  held  by  some  that  if  the  “Acanthus  Vase”  is, 
after  all,  proven  to  be  a  “Phoenician  Vase,”  then  that  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  fire-worshipers  having  been  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  as  its  masters;  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Phoenician” 
being  additional  proof  of  the  original  purpose  of  this  vase- 
being  a  flesh  pot,  as  of  the  Egyptians. 

Descending  from  the  heights  of  Utah  and  Tennessee,  their 
wealth  of  undeveloped  mines  and  glorious  future,  to  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  to  a  mound  forty  feet 
high.  Looking  across  the  little  stream,  on  a  bluff  there  re¬ 
mains  pictured  to  this  day  a  drawing  of  the  sun,  supported  by 
a  male  and  female  figure.  They  are  about.  100  feet  up  from 
the  water’s  edge,  pictures  of  Asiatic  elephants  being  grouped 
around.  Did  the  Phoenicians  bring  these  designs  in  their 
heads,  or  were  these  beings  the  rajahs  and  ranis  of  the  mighty 
past?  “What,”  says  another  writer  on  this  vase,  “does  the 
conversation  between  God  and  Ephraim  mean,  when  Ephraim 
was  told  to  go  into  a  continent  shaped  as  the  wings  upon  a 
dove’s  back,  and  there  he  was  to  find  the  red  man,  and  there 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  gathered  before  the  end 
of  time?  Or  that  so  oft-repeated  expression  of  Joshua,  ‘My 
Father  beyond  the  Flood?’  Or  the  meeting  of  Emichal,  the 
great  archangel,  ‘en  route  to  another  country,’  with  the  devil? 
His  Satanic  Majesty  had  to  reply  to  the  archangel’s  question 
from  whence  he  came,  but,  not  wishing  to'  betray  his  wor¬ 
shipers,  the  Great  Red,  being  short  of  argument,  adroitly 
turned  the  conversation  by  a  discussion  about  Moses  and 
other  things.” 

From  this  same  writer  I  quote  a  custom  of  the  ancient  fire- 
worshipers  : 

“They  would  go  into  a  large  field,  cut  a  trench,  making  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  clay  dug  therefrom.  In  the  trench  they  would 
bake  a  cake  and  break  the  bx-ead  in  pieces,  and,  blackening 
one  of  them,  put  them  in  the  vessel.  Whoso  drew  the  black 
piece  being  sacrificed  to  the  fire.  This  method  of  worship  was 
done  by  the  heathen  Celts,  as  well  as  in  the  Oi-ient  and 
Amei’ica  in  the  old  time.” 

The  Tennessee  Histoi-ical  Society  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are 
the  happy  possessors  of  a  number  of  rich  “finds”  from  the 
Mound  Builder  period,  and  possess  valuable  information  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  antiquity.  For  those  of  us,  however,  everyday  fellows 
as  we  are,  who  look  at  the  past  masters  on  this  continent 
from  a  broader  view,  they  are  “classified”  into’  those  who  come 
for  its  good — their  own— or  the  good  of  those  they  left  behind— 
adds  a  familiar  spirit!  For  may  we  not  add  to  the  list  of 
Mission  and  Conquistador  that  of  the  Bersecker? 

“Once,  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 

Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning,  yet  tender; 

And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 

On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 
Fell  their  soft  splendor.” 

Have  we  not  the  sequel  to  this  stoi-y  in  the  case  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  Tennessee?  The  human  skeletons,  one  of 


them  that  of  a  woman  with  yellow  hair,  and  on  her  arm  a 
silver  clasp  with  letters  inscribed  resembling  those  of  the 
Greek  alphabet?  These  were  found  in  1815. 

And  now  I  am  tempted  to  kick  over  the  kettle  and  mar  all 
these  lovely  smoke  wreaths  of  the  past. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  the  big  pine  woods  of  northern  Wis¬ 
consin  and  seen  a  traveling  altar?  In  Peru  a  strap  across  the 
Indian’s  forehead  bears  the  burthen  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  priest  caiTies  the  bell,  and  in  the  mountain  passes,  before 
you  see  it  come  in  sight  you  know  which  is  coming  by  the 
sound,  whether  mule  train  laden  with  precious  metal,  or  mis- 
sionary  bearing  faith.  One  is  always  sent  from,  the  other  go¬ 
ing  to  Eimope— just  as  it  is  on  the  gang  plank  in  New  Yoi-k, 
for  that  matter.  But  you  must  not  take  them  all  for  men  of 
mass  and  meat.  I  know  one  little  fellow  in  rope  and  sandals— 
a  gentleman  in  every  fibi’e— who  declined  to  obey  even  the 
great  Bismarck,  for  conscience  sake.  Coming  to  Lake  Superior 
to  an  Indian  mission,  so  guileless  that  his  first  winter  in  the  big 
woods  he  did  not  know  the  diffei*ence  between  the  bark  of  a 
watch  dog  from  the  timber  wolves,  yet  possessing  what  some 
call  courage.  Were  I  a  figure  painter  I  would  not  describe  the 
scene  to  you  in  words.  A  horse  Indian  had  come  fi’om  the 
plains  to  the  big  woods,  calling  on  his  people  to  forsake  the 
paganism  of  civilization  and  return  to  the  one  Great  Spirit 
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The  Acanthus  Vase. 

loved  by  their  fathei’s.  Out  from  the  missions  of  assorted 
faiths  he  called  them  to  the  fire  lie  had  relit  in  the  woods.  The 
men  his  impassioned  pleadings  were  addressed  to  were  still 
“blanket  Indians,”  and  grunts  of  approval  echoed  the  monot¬ 
onous  thump  of  the  Indian  drum,  which  had  not  ceased  night 
or  day  for  three  days. 

To  such  a  scene  at  vesper  bell  came  the  Franciscan.  The 
portable  altar  set  up  in  the  forest  of  pine,  he  was  soon  alone, 
for  his  Indian  voyageur  soon  left  him.  Speaking  no  language 
but  that  of  Berlin  and  Latin,  to  make  himself  understood  to 
them  was  impossible.  Yet  he  knew  his  hom*  had  come  to  act 
or  fail.  Higher  flamed  the  Indian  fire;  intenser  the  dancing 
and  leaping  round  it;  louder  and  victorious  the  chief’s  voice. 
The  Franciscan  knelt  in  silent  prayer,  commending  his  soul  to 
the  Alfather.  As  he  ruse  slowly  from  his  knees  the  drumming 
was  i*edoubled  in  volume.  Taking  the  candle  in  one  hand,  the 
bell  in  the  other,  he  advanced,  pacing  slowly,  through  the  outer 
circle,  through  the  dancers,  past  the  standing  chief  and  sitting 
ring  of  drummers,  stepped  and  stood — on  the  drum!  prepared 
for  instant  death,  yet  pointing  to  the  forsaken  altar  left  all 
alone.  If  he  failed,  his  end  was  1‘eached— “those  who  are  dead 
are  now  in  gloi-y,  and  the  Indians  would  find  some  other  pas- 
tors,  more  successful,  though  none  more  self-devoted,  than  the 
one  from  Berlin.” 
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Overawed  by  the  sublimity  of  courage,  the  priestly  drum 
was  sileut.  There  was  a  moment  of  suspense,  in  which  the 
Franciscan’s  fate  was  settled.  Pointing  to  the  altar  in  the 
woods,  holding  his  candle  aloft,  and  ringing  his  bell,  he  stepped 
down  from  the  drum,  the  Indians  following  slowly  as  he  com¬ 
menced  vespers. 

Had  he  failed?  Well. . .  .it  might  have  been  another  case  of 

“Ma  chandelle  est  mode, 

Je  n’ai  plus  de  feu.” 

And  another  “Acanthus  Vase”  found  in  the  grave  of  an  Indian. 

RICHARD  G.  FRACKELTON. 


ECONOHY  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS  IN  BRICKflAKING. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONTINUOUS  KILN— A  NEW 
FACTOR  IN  BRICKYARD  ECONOMICS. 


N  ENGLAND,  where  both  fuel  and  labor  are  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  much  more  study  has  been  given 
to  the  saving  of  expense  in  burning  brick  than  in 
this  country,  where  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  is 
much  higher.  The  thorough  business  training  of 
the  English  manufacturer  suggests  the  advantage 
if  not  the  necessity  of  lowest  cost  in  production, 
even  where  competition  has  not  forced  the  issue, 
in  this  country,  however,  competition  alone  is  responsible  for 
reducing  cost  of  production  in  almost  every  instance.  Amer¬ 
ican  brickmakers,  as  a  title,  have  not  depended  so  largely  upon 
saving  in  cost  as  a  source  of  profit  as  upon  securing  high  prices 
for  their  products.  A  dollar  wasted  in  fuel  for  each  thousand 
brick  burned  is  forever  lost  to  the  brickmaker,  and  without 
giving  any  benefit  whatever  to  any  other  person.  A  dollar  per 
thousand  brick  unnecessarily  paid  in  wages  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  total  loss,  because  the  man  doing  the  extra  labor 
has  received  it. 

However,  no  brickmaker  is  wise,  nor  can  hope  to  be  success- 


In  case  of  failure  the  loss  will  fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon 
file  customer.  That  failure  is  likely  or  even  possible  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  standing,  reputation  and  business 
methods  of  these  gentlemen  will  for  a  moment  concede.  They 
have  been  before  the  public  for  a  number  of  years,  and  first 
made  themselves  famous  by  introducing  the  celebrated  Boyd 
Brick  Press.  They  have  also  earned  a  national  reputation  in 
erecting  a  number  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  brick 
plants  in  the  United  States.  We  feel  quite  justified,  therefore, 
in  saying  that  whatever  they  can  be  induced  to  undertake  will 
be  successfully  accomplished. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  give  more  than  a  general  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Chicago  Continuous  Kiln,  shown  in  perspective 
by  Figure  1. 

The  general  form  of  the  Chicago  Continuous  Kiln  is  oblong, 
with  rounded  ends,  and  with  a  high  stack  in  the  middle.  Ex¬ 
tending  in  both  directions  from  the  base  of  the  stack  are  three 
tunnels,  the  main  draft  flue  connecting  with  the  stack  and  with 
each  compartment,  the  hot-air  flue  connecting  each  compart¬ 
ment  with  every  other  compartment,  and  the  furnace  flue  con¬ 
necting  an  auxiliary  furnace  with  each  compartment.  By  a 
system  of  dampers,  controlled  from  the  top  of  the  kiln,  the 
operator  can  control  the  drafts  and  temperatures  at  each  stage 
of  the  watersmoking,  burning  and  cooling,  as  all  stages  of 
these  operations  must  be  carried  on  simultaneously  and  con¬ 
tinuously. 

Figure  2  represents  a  plan  of  the  Chicago  Continuous  Kiln, 
in  which  all  tunnels  and  flues,  excepting  those  that  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  proper  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 
kiln,  are  omitted  to  avoid  confusion. 

Compartment  No.  1  is  filling.  Compartment  No.  2 
is  watersmoking,  and  is  separated  from  the  adjacent 
compartments  by  paper  partitions,  shown  by  the  heavy 
lines.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  certain 
stage  during  the  watersmoking  process  in  which  brick 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  discolorations  from  the 
sulphur  and  other  impurities  given  off  by  the  waste 
gases  of  a  coal  tire.  At  this  period,  these  impurities, 


The  Chicago  Continuous  Kiln. 


ful,  year  after  year,  who  does  not  systematically  study  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  production  without  impairing  the  quality  of  his 
product.  To  make  the  very  best  goods  at  the  lowest  minimum 
of  cost  is  the  only  course  that  will  insure  permanent  success 
against  fierce  competition. 

There  is  no  greater  leakage  in  the  whole  process  of  brick¬ 
making  than  in  the  items  of  fuel  and  labor  in  burning,  both 
of  which  are  necessitated  in  almost  every  case  by  the  appli¬ 
ances  used  for  burning.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Clay-Worker  to 
sound  the  alarm  and  suggest  the  remedy.  It  is  yours  to  apply 
the  remedy.  The  appliance  for  burning  is,  of  course,  the  brick 
kiln. 

The  Chicago  Continuous  Kiln,  here  illustrated,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  latest  improved  construction  of  Mr.  Peter  L. 
Youngren,  formerly  of  Oakland.  Cal.,  but  now  with  the  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  Co.,  of  Chicago.  This  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  Mr.  Youngren’s  patents,  issued  and  to  be  issued,  and 
has  adopted  a  radically  new  method  of  introducing  them. 
They  do  not  offer  to  sell  you  “kiln  rights”  and  “yard  rights,” 
hut  propose  to  build  this  continuous  kiln  themselves  on  the 
yard  of  each  customer,  and  guarantee  its  successful  working. 


combining  with  the  moisture  produced  by  the  watersmoking, 
are  readily  condensed  upon  the  moist  surface  of  the  brick.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  drawing  this  warm  air  which  is  to  be 
used  for  the  first  stages  of  watersmoking  from  some  pure 
source,  imcontaminated  by  the  impurities  following  combus¬ 
tion,  will  be  apparent.  Such  a  pure  source  is  found  in  one  of 
the  cooling  compartments,  for  instance,  No.  12.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  Compartment  No.  2  can  be  watersmoked  as  long  and 
as  slowly  as  is  desired,  and  with  an  amount  of  current  and  at 
a  temperature  perfectly  under  control  and  suitable  to  the  brick, 
and  without  regard  to  the  processes  going  on  in  any  other 
compartment. 

Compartment  No.  3  having  dried  sufficiently  to  permit  a 
higher  temperature,  is  arranged  to  receive  its  heat  from  an 
auxiliary  furnace  placed  on  top  of  the  kiln,  instead  of  drawing 
its  heat  from  the  cooling  brick  as  before. 

Compartment  No.  4  is  likewise  receiving  heat  from  the  aux¬ 
iliary  furnace,  but  the  drafts  and  temperatures  are  so  arranged 
that  No.  4  may  be  heated  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
No.  3  if  desired. 

The  reason  for  introducing  heat  to  these  compartments  from 
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Figure  2— Chicago  Continuous  Kiln. 


the  auxiliary  furnace  is  to  avoid  drawing  any  more  heat  from 
the  cooling  compartments  than  just  the  amount  necessary  to 
watersmoke  Compartment  No.  2,  as  already  explained.  It  will 
be  understood  that  all  the  heat  that  is  drawn  from  the  cooling 
brick  will  lower  the  temperature  of  the  feed  air.  This  would 
require  a  much  heavier  firing  in  the  compartments  which  are 
being  burned,  producing  high  local  heat  around  the  fire  holes. 

Compartment  No.  5  is  separated  from  Compartment  No.  4 
by  its  partition,  thus  forming  a  barrier  for  the  heat  currents 
which  are  advancing  from  the  burning  compartments.  The 
temperature  of  No.  6  is  nearly  as  high  as  in  No.  7.  The  outlet 
for  the  heat  entering  Compartments  3,  4,  5  and  6,  after  it  has 
performed  its  work,  is  to  the  stack,  S. 

Compartments  7  and  8  may  be  called  the  burning  compart¬ 
ments,  and  are  being  fed  with  fuel  direct  through  holes  in  the 
kiln  crown  or  cover,  which  are  placed  directly  over  suitable 
vertical  openings  left  when  setting  the  brick,  through  which  the 
fuel  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  or  to  such  inter¬ 
mediate  points  as  desired. 

Compartments  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  and  14  are  cooling,  they  hav¬ 
ing  been  recently  burned,  and  the  heat  which  they  are  giving 
off  is  utilized  to  supply  the  combustion  in  the  burning  com¬ 
partments,  thus  heating  the  feed  air  up  to  nearly  the  temper¬ 
ature  at  which  the  brick  are  to  be  burned. 

Compartment  No.  9  is  still  at  the  finishing  heat,  the  highest 
heat  in  the  kiln.  Each  of  the  others  is  cooler  as  it  is  further 
removed  from  No.  9. 

Tu  other  continuous  kilns  of  this  type,  where  the  fuel  is  fed 


to  the  brick  from  the  crown  or  cover,  all  the  fuel  is  burned 
amongst  the  brick.  In  the  Chicago  Continuous  Kiln  the  least 
amount  of  fuel  possible  to  maintain  the  temperature  in  the 
burning  compartments  to  the  proper  degree  and  for  the  proper 
length  of  time  is  burned  therein.  All  the  balance  of  the  fuel, 
it  being  the  amount  required  to  make  up  for  the  lost  heat  from 
the  crown,  side  walls,  earth,  etc.,  is  burned  in  the  auxiliary 
furnace.  A  great  advantage  gained  in  saving  all  of  the  heat 
in  the  cooling  brick  to  utilize  for  heating  the  feed  air  is  that 
the  brick  are  not  cooled  so  soon  after  burning,  and  ample  time 
is  therefore  given  them  to  anneal  and  toughen.  In  this  kiln 
none  of  the  heat  is  taken  from  the  cooling  brick  and  passed 
|fe  around  the  burning  compartments  to  heat  up  the  brick  ahead 
of  the  fire,  preparatory  to  their  burning.  By  this  arrangement 
the  uniformity  of  heat  currents  through  any  compartment  is 
Hi  maintained,  and  no  opportunity  is  given  for  the  heavy,  moist 
Iff  air  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  compartments  and  impede  the 
]£  horizontal  drafts  through  them.  This  is  a  difficulty  usually 
found  in  continuous  kilns  of  this  class. 
d  Figure  3  is  a  perspective  of  the  inside  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
tinuous  Kiln,  showing  a  compartment  from  which  the  brick 
|j&  are  being  delivered.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  kiln  has  no  per- 
|||  manent  crown.  It  is  in  this  sense  an  open-top  kiln.  An  air-tight 
H  cover  is  provided  for  each  compartment,  which  can  be  taken 
ft'  up  and  removed  to  another  compartment  when  desired.  The 
P  great  advantage  of  a  removable  cover  is  that  the  setters  work 
!'  unhampered  by  a  fixed  crown,  and  are  unaffected  by  the  heat 
H  and  gases  which  accumulate  under  it.  They  therefore  have 


Figure  3— Perspective  of  Insidk  of  Chicago  Continuous  Kiln 
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plenty  of  light  and  air  while  setting  the  brick.  The  same  ad¬ 
vantage  is  gained,  of  course,  when  delivering  the  brick.  A 
wagon  can  be  backed  into  any  compartment  and  the  brick  can 
be  tossed  directly  to  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the 
ordinary  clamp  kiln.  It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  com¬ 
partments  except  those  which  are  being  emptied  or  filled  are 
covered.  A  truck  or  carriage  is  provided  with  which  one  man 
can  easily  remove  the  covering  from  one  compartment  and  re¬ 
place  it  on  another  in  a  few  hours.  The  expense  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  be  offset  several  fold  by  the  advantages 
gained,  as  above  given,  in  the  saving  of  cost  in  setting  and 
taking  out  the  brick. 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  continuous 
kilns  that  an  important  feature  in  this  construction  is  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  kiln  structure  itself,  and  the  great  saving  ef¬ 
fected  in  its  maintenance.  All  lateral  thrusts  caused  by  fixed 
arches  are  avoided,  and  the  permanent  part  of  the  kiln  struc¬ 
ture  consists  simply  of  vertical  walls.  As  a  necessary  result, 
all  expensive  repairs  are  avoided.  The  removable  cover  is 
placed  directly  on  the  top  of  the  compartment  of  brick  after 
they  have  been  set  to  the  required  height,  thus  avoiding  all 
air  space  between  the  brick  and  the  cover  or  crown,  and  pre¬ 
venting  uncontrollable  horizontal  air  currents  at  the  top  of  the 
kiln.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  part  of  the  operations  of 
watersmoking,  burning  and  cooling  are  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  operator,  while  at  the  same  time  all  intricate 
construction  is  entirely  avoided. 

This  kiln  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the 
most  economical  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  In  fact,  the  only 
fuel  required  is  that  necessary  to  supply  the  waste  by  evapor¬ 
ation  from  the  surface  of  the  kiln  itself,  and  to  offset  the  heat 
which  is  carried  off  by  the  stack.  The  kiln  is  so  proportioned 
and  constructed  that  both  these  items  are  reduced  to  a  min¬ 
imum.  Every  pound  of  fuel  consumed  is  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  every  unit  of  heat  is  saved  and  transferred  to 
the  point  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  and  produce  the  effect 
desired. 

When  properly  manipulated,  100  per  cent,  of  high-grade 
building  brick  can  be  produced  day  after  day  from  this  kiln. 
Modifications,  of  course,  are  made  in  these  kilns  to  adapt  them 
to  the  burning  of  various  kinds  of  brick,  such  as  common 
building  brick,  fire  brick  or  paving  brick. 


Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

BRICKYARD  IMPROVEflENTS. 


Competition  in  Setting  and  Burning  Brick  is  What  is  More 
Needed  Than  in  Machines  and  Kilns. 


BY  J.  W.  CRARY,  SR. 


T  IS  ABOUT  sixty  years  since  the  art  of 
brickmaking  took  on  a  new  life.  I  can 
well  recollect  when  improved  methods  for 
making  brick  were  first  proposed  in  my 
native  city  (Cincinnati).  All  the  old  brick- 
makers  derided  the  idea.  They  said  that 
it  was  folly  to  think  that  an  art  that  had 
been  practiced  four  thousand  years  by  all  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  nations  of  the  earth  could  now  be  revolutioned  and  im¬ 
proved  by  a  few  so-called  inventors.  They  claimed  that  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  improve  the  art  of  brickmaking,  there  had 
existed  ample  genius  and  skill  for  ages  past  to  do  it,  and  that 
it  was  not  like  steam  cotton  gins,  power  looms,  etc.,  which 
were  all  modern  arts  and  improvements,  and  were  suggested 
by  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  world.  They  insisted  that 
brick  could  be  made  by  hand  and  made  as  good  and  cheap  as 
by  any  machine;  for,  said  they,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  ma¬ 
chine  could  be  invented  to  make  brick  it  could  only  do  about 
one-fifth  part  of  the  work  of  putting  brick  out  on  the  yard, 
and  could  do  nothing  toward  handling,  setting  and  burning  the 


brick.  Then,  of  course,  the  brick  machine  would  be  a  large 
factor  in  the  cost  of  molding,  and  that  if  it  were  to  make  five 
times  more  brick  in  a  day  than  a  hand  molder,  it  would  cost 
five  times  more  to  keep  it  running.  So  that  to  the  old-time 
brickmaker  there  was  no  catchword,  magic  or  profit  in  brick 
machines.  In  fact,  he  looked  at  brick  machines  as  a  sort  of 
foreign  invader;  they  would  destroy  all  the  brick  molders — a 
large  and  influential  class  in  the  brickmaking  fraternity— and 
even  threaten  a  whole  “gang”  of  old  brickyard  hands.  When 
brick  machinery  was  first  started  in  Philadelphia  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  mob,  but  no  attempt  to  mob  was  made  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  machines  first  tided  there  were  so  defective  that 
it  was  evident  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  common 
hand  process,  and  the  brickmakers  were  satisfied  to  let  them 
do  their  best. 

—It  Is  an  Age  When  Inventive  Genius  Is  Born  to  Live- 

Science  and  invention  are  twin  brothers,  and  are  the  legiti¬ 
mate  offsprings  of  our  great  Republic.  Over  500,000  patents 
have  been  issued  to  native  Americans  since  the  establishment 
of  our  Patent  Office,  and  when  we  think  of  the  little  ragged 
mob  of  sixty  years  ago  trying  to  kill  invention,  we  are  amused 
at  the  war  of  the  brickyard  “liliputians”  against  brick  machine 
inventors  and  their  machines.  All  the  old  or  first-started  brick 
machines  were  failures;  but  every  failure  suggested  the  main 
defect,  and  in  due  time  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  remedy 
the  defect,  until  all  kinds  of  brick  machinery  now  in  operation 
was  invented.  The  “soft  mud”  machine  came  first;  next  was 
the  “dry  press,”  and  last  the  “stiff  mud,”  or  what  was  first 
called  the  “sausage  stuff er.”  All  these  machines  seem  to  have 
reached  their  highest  point  of  efficiency,  and  are  put  on  the 
market  with  the  assertion  that  the  “maximum”  has  been 
touched,  with  a  very  little  probability  that  it  can  be  improved; 
yet  we  see  that  all  these  machines  are  in  a  transition  state. 
They  come  out  in  a  new  dress,  advertising  that  their  “new  and 
improved  machines”  can  be  had,  etc. 

—Inventive  Genius  Is  Inspiration,  and  Has  No  Word  for  Halt- 

In  less  than  a  decade  the  brick  machines  of  to-day  will  be 
so  improved  that  nothing  will  be  left  of  them  save  the  vital 
principles  of  the  invention,  viz.,  pressing  clay  dry  into  perfect 
brick,  or  stiff  mud  cut  into  brick,  or  other  clay  product,  and 
soft  clay  molded  into  brick  and  all  other  clay  goods.  The  im¬ 
provements  in  the  dry  press  process  will  be  in  three  directions. 
First,  every  brick  to  have  exactly  the  same  weight  of  clay 
under  the  maximum  pressure  required  to  make  cohesive  at¬ 
traction  perfect.  Second,  the  clay  bed  to  be  comparatively 
dry  and  homogeneous  from  top  to  bottom.  Third,  the  brick  to 
be  set  and  burned  so  that  they  are  semi-vitrified  and  uniform 
throughout  the  kiln.  All  these  conditions  can  be  and  will  be 
attained,  and  then  brickmaking,  with  these  conditions,  will  be 
the  most  profitable  with  dry  press  machines. 

The  improvements  in  the  stiff  mud  process,  first,  will  be  in 
arranging  pressures  and  dies  so  that  there  will  be  very  little 
lamination  in  the  structural  make-up  of  the  brick.  Second,  to 
use  damp,  tenacious  clay,  tempered  in  hot  steam  and  thorough¬ 
ly  disintegrated,  so  that  all  lumps  and  granulations  will  disap¬ 
pear.  Third,  the  brick  must  be  well  dried  and  set,  and  burned 
the  same  as  dry  pressed  brick.  All  this  can  and  will  be  ac¬ 
complished,  so  that  the  system  will  have  its  propel*  place  and 
advantages. 

The  soft  mud  process  needs  less  improvement  than  any 
other  to  make  good  brick  in  all  sorts  of  clay  beds.  Any  kind 
of  clay  that  will  make  brick  can  be  successfully  worked  by  a 
good  soft  mud  machine.  Still,  some  important  improvements 
can  be  made  in  soft  mud  machines.  First,  the  molds  can  be 
made  of  metal— say  brass— and  kept  hot  by  steam,  thereby  al¬ 
lowing  the  brick  to  slip  out  smooth  without  the  use  of  sand, 
the  brick  to  come  out  on  pallets.  I  think  I  could  suggest  the 
way  this  could  be  done  successfully.  The  use  of  sand  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  and  besides,  it  makes  a  rough  brick,  and 
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does  not  give  natural  color  to  the  brick.  Second,  hot  water  and 
steam  should  be  used  in  pugging  the  clay,  so  that  the  mud 
would  go  into  the  molds  hot;  this,  with  hot  molds,  would  very 
much  facilitate  the  drying  of  the  brick,  and  would  effectually 
prevent  checking  or  cracking.  The  mud  could  be  very  stiff, 
the  brick  would  dry  quick,  and  be  dense  and  strong. 

—The  Setting  and  Burning  of  Brick. — 

This  branch  of  the  art  is  the  most  important,  and  in  all  its 
relations  involves  the  highest  degree  of  both  mental  and  phys¬ 
ical  ability.  To  see  a  great  big  brickmaking  establishment, 
with  a  gentleman  capitalist  at  the  head  of  it  who  never  lost 
an  hour’s  sleep  burning  brick  or  knows  anything  about  burning 
brick  by  “sweat,  smut  and  practice,”  and  then  see  him  giving 
orders  to  a  stupid  lieutenant  brick  burner,  is  a  show  quite  as 
grotesque  as  it  is  absurd.  A  silly  would-be  brickmaker  tries  to 
criticise  me  in  September  Clay-Worker,  and  wants  to  know  how 
my  system  of  burning  brick  could  be  good  when  some  of  the 
biggest  brickmakers  in  the  United  States  use  a  different  sys¬ 
tem.  I  have  seen  fools  that  were  lucky,  but  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  one  that  was  good  in  logic.  The  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  unburned  brick  have  advanced  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  improvements  in  setting  and  burning  brick. 
The  main  reason  of  this  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  the  users 
of  brick  have  been  satisfied  with  imperfectly  burned  brick, 
partly  because  many  do  not  know  a  good  brick  from  a  bad 
one,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  bad  brick  are  cheaper  than 
good  brick.  Very  few  architects  or  civil  engineers  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  of  or  test  the  qualities  of  a  brick.  Some  judge  a 
brick  by  its  color,  some  by  its  sound,  some  by  its  resistance 
to  pressure  and  abrasion,  some  by  the  absorption  of  water  a 
brick  will  show,  and  others  by  the  weight  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  brick.  Now,  all  these  tests,  taaen  together,  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  yet  there  are  at  least  two  other  tests 
that  constitute  the  great  essential  qualities  of  not  only  a  brick, 
but  all  burned  products  of  clay.  These  qualities  are  thorough 
induration  and  toughness.  A  perfect,  true  brick  must  show  a 
uniform  textiue.  However  well  the  outside  of  a  brick  may 
look,  if  the  inside  is  not  the  same  the  brick  is  imperfect. 

—Nearly  All  Clays  Will  Either  Contract  or  Expand  in  Burning. — 

But  there  are  a  few  clay  beds  from  which  clay  goods  of  any 
kind  may  be  made  and  burned  without  change  of  size  or  shape. 
But  when  a  brick  shrinks  in  burning,  if  the  inside  be  not 
burned  as  hard  as  the  outside  there  is  a  strain  on  the  surface 
of  the  brick,  because  the  inside  has  not  been  sufficiently  heated 
to  cause  the  maximum  shrinkage.  If  the  proper  examination 
be  made  it  will  be  seen  that  much  the  largest  proportion  of 
brick  put  on  the  markets  have  the  defect  as  above  described; 
but  only  the  expert  eye  can  readily  detect  it— all  other  tests  are 
deceptive. 

The  hottest  and  last  fire  in  a  kiln  (unless  the  same  heat  be 
kept  up  at  least  ten  hours)  will  show  on  the  surface  of  the 
brick.  The  lamination  may  be  of  different  thicknesses.  If  a 
brick  be  broken  in  half,  all  the  laminations,  from  the  surface 
to  the  center,  will  be  clearly  visible  to  the  expert  eye.  It  will 
be  well  for  all  interested  in  testing  the  quality  of  brick  to  note 
well  the  above  facts. 

— The  General  Public  Are  Being  Educated  to  Good  Brick. — 

The  time  has  come  for  the  public  to  know  a  good  brick  from 
a  bad  one.  Millions  are  being  expended  for  brick  paving  in 
streets,  and  all  respectable  civil  engineers  and  architects  are 
being  well  posted  as  to  quality  of  brick,  and  will  ere  long  be 
able  to  make  specifications  that  will  exclude  all  imperfect 
brick,  and  both  public  and  private  investors  in  building,  as  well 
as  all  insurance  companies,  will  demand  the  best  class  of  work 
obtainable.  The  cost  of  insurance  indirectly  falls  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  If  walls  are  built  that  shatter  and  fall  by  an 
ordinary  fire,  the  cost  of  insurance  is  much  greater  than  for 
well-built  walls  that  would  admit  of  rebuilding  to  without  much 
repair.  At  least  $100,000,000  could  be  saved  now  every  year 
by  a  perfect  system  of  house-building,  and  in  the  long  run 


the  best  building  is  the  cheapest,  and  the  people  will  demand 
the  best. 

— We  Hear  Talk  of  the  Best  Brick  Machines  and  the  Best 
Brick  Kilns  and  Dryers. — 

Much  gas  and  folly  is  used  in  all  these  pretensions.  Let  us 
have  a  fair  field  and  open  competition.  Such  a  thing  as  one 
brick  machine,  one  brick  kiln,  one  dry  kiln,  etc.,  for  everybody 
and  everywhere  is  too  absurd  to  think  of.  There  is  scarcely  a 
brick  machine,  kiln  or  dryer  on  the  market  that  would  not 
well  suit  somebody  or  locality.  No  matter  how  good  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  kiln,  if  the  prerequisite  of  talent,  skill  and  energy  is 
not  with  it,  it  would  be  a  “dead  lion,”  and  a  “live  dog”  would 
be  infinitely  better. 

—The  Market  for  Machines  and  Kilns  Is  All  Right.— 

“Let  every  one  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind”  as  to  modes 
of  manufacture,  but  let  us  all  be  a  unit  as  to  the  necessary 
result.  If  a  man  will  show  me  a  first-class,  perfect  brick  every 
time  and  all  the  time  on  his  brickyard,  I  will  bow  respectfully 
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to  the  brainy  setter  and  burner  first;  after  that  I  will  take  a 
good  look  at  the  machines,  kilns,  etc. 

I  have  been  talking  about  quality  of  brick.  Now  I  will  say 
a  little  about  the  quantity  and  the  profits  in  the  trade  gener¬ 
ally.  If  we  look  at  the  brick  market  we  see  that  the  prices 
are  trimmed  down  to  the  very  bone  of  the  cost.  The  brick- 
makers  in  New  York  sell  their  brick  at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per 
thousand,  and  the  demand  is  slow  to  respond  even  to  these 
prices.  The  market  is  oversupplied,  and  the  brickmakers  are 
compelled  to  close  up  for  this  season.  A  few  places  report 
lively  times  and  good  prices  for  brickmakers,  but  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  only  spasmodic,  and  will  reach  a  dead  level  in  short 
time.  Either  new  brick  plants  will  be  started  or  the  old  ones 
will  double  their  output. 

—The  Vast  Facilities  and  Means  for  Production- 

All  over  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
vent  a  steady  equilibrium  in  supply  and  demand.  The  greed 
of  capital  tends  to  centralization  and  monopoly;  this  tends  to 
the  impoverishment  of  labor,  wThich  is  always  the  best  and 
most  extensive  consumer.  If  we  have  one  brickyard  operated, 
say,  with  250  laborers,  we  have  one  proprietor  and  about 
three  superintendents;  these  four  persons  live  in  proper  style, 
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while  250  can  afford  only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Now, 
if  we  divide  this  plant  so  as  to  make  ten  brickyards,  we  have 
ten  respectable  proprietors  and  at  least  ten  superintendents, 
all  of  whom  can  afford  to  have  homes  of  their  own  and  live  in 
respectable  style.  Now,  here  are  twenty  good  well-to-do  fam¬ 
ilies  in  one  neighborhood,  all  liberal  consumers,  instead  of 
four  in  a  combined  plant.  Each  of  these  ten  brickmakers  will 
make  at  least  2,500,000  brick  at  a  profit  of  not  less  than  one  dol¬ 
lar  per  thousand.  Soon  these  men  will  begin  to  build  houses  and 
otherwise  improve  their  locality.  But  that  is  not  all.  These 
ten  brickmakers  are  very  likely  to  be  thorough  experts  in 
brickmaking,  and  will  all  make  first-class  brick,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
them.  But  this  is  not  all  the  gain  that  comes  to  diversified 
industries.  The  practical  brickmaker  who  employs  only  25 
men  is  apt  to  be  a  good  judge  of  men  and  labor,  and  will  have 
the  best,  regardless  of  price.  He  will  encourage  and  employ 
men  with  good  families;  they  will  become  permanent,  good 
citizens,  and  thus  a  growing  and  thriving  community  is  built 
up,  and  all  the  best  interests  of  society  become  identical.  The 
man  or  company  that  employs  250  hands  are  not  often  prac¬ 
tical  experts  in  brickmaking.  They  put  their  money  in  the 
business  only  as  a  profitable  investment;  they  may  not  be  in 
any  way  identified  with  the  community  further  than  the  law¬ 
ful  protection  of  their  property.  If  they  want  labor  they  ad¬ 
vertise  for  it,  or  get  it  from  a  syndicate,  who  may  get  a  supply 
from  any  foreign  country.  Such  migratory  labor  is  a  money 
drain  and  a  curse  to  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  large  manufacturers  are  better  able  to  main¬ 
tain  good  prices  than  small  ones.  Yes,  by  trusts  and  com¬ 
bines  they  can  do  that.  But  who  are  the  beneficiaries?  Not 
the  people  at  large,  not  the  employes  of  the  manufacturers, 
but  the  manufacturers  themselves. 

— The  Only  Solution  of  the  Brick  and  Price  Problem — 

Is  in  diversified  brickyards,  operated  by  expert  brickmakers, 
making  first-class  brick  at  the  same  price  for  all;  working  ten 
hours  a  day  when  the  demand  is  great,  and  shorter  hours  per 
day  as  the  demand  grows  less.  All  this  can  be  done  if  bad, 
imperfect  brick  are  excluded  by  civil  engineers,  architects  and 
builders,  and  they  will  do  it  if  honest  and  respectable. 


CANTON  NOTES. 


The  Royal  Brick  Co.,  which  was  burned  down  last  winter, 
has  been  rebuilt  with  all  modern  improvements.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  fireproof,  and  machinery  of  the  latest  and  best  make. 
The  works  were  put  in  operation  about  Oct.  1.  The  Canton 
Standard  Brick  Co.’s  works,  which  was  burned  about  the  same 
time,  will  not  rebuild  for  the  present,  at  least,  as  the  owners 
say  that  prices  obtained  for  paving  brick  this  season  do  not 
justify  their  rebuilding. 

The  factory  of  W.  S.  Williams  has  been  idle  since  1S93,  and 
the  Captain  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  making  about  as  much 
money  as  the  factories  that  have  been  kept  running. 

The  Imperial,  Holloway  and  Canton.  Co.  works  have  been 
running  to  their  full  capacity  all  season,  but  prices  obtained  for 
their  product  have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory. 

— What  a  Joke! — 

A  stray  sample  copy  of  the  September  Clay  Record  was 
placed  in  oiw  hands  a  few  days  ago  and  attention  called  to  the 
following  found  in  the  miscellaneous  news  items:  “Canton.  O., 
brickmakers  are  making  a  great  roar  because  tne  City  Council 
of  that  place  bought  two  million  paving  brick  of  Galesburg 
manufacturers.  They  intimate  that  undue  influence  was  used 
to  make  the  sale  of  foreign  brick.”  The  item  is  too  absurd  on 
its  face  to  require  any  notice,  as  it  must  have  been  written  in 
a  moment  of  temporary  imbecility  or  inebriety.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  serious  cause  for  complaint  in  the  slur  on  our  City  Council, 
and  while  we  are  not  a  councilman  or  the  son  of  one,  we  dis¬ 


like  to  see  our  city  fathers  misrepresented  or  slandered.  Our 
City  Council  (like  all  others  we  know)  is  composed  of  men 
whose  honesty  and  integrity  is  unquestioned.  It  is  really  too 
bad  the  way  councilmen  are  abused  the  country  over — just  as 
though  all  rascals  became  councilmen  and  all  councilmen  were 
rascals.  We  can  only  excuse  this  break  in  the  Clay  Record 
on  the  grounds  heretofore  stated.  “CANTON.” 


Advertising  is  like  a  bellows— it  makes  the  fire  of  trade  burn 
with  greater  vigor.— Printers’  Ink. 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES — Snap  Shots  of  the  Chattahoochee 
Brick  Co’s  Works  and  Workers. 
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Atlanta’s  Brickmakers  and  Their  Plants. 

HE  PROGRESSIVE  BRICKMAKERS  who  have  been  at¬ 
tending  the  midwinter  meetings  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for 
the  past  few  years  have  found  hut  one  important  ele¬ 
ment  wanting  to  make  their  annual  holiday  a  complete  success. 
The  one  complaint  has  been  that  at  that  particular  season  none 
of  the  brick  plants  are  in  operation;  even  the  works  that  are 
supposed  to  run  the  year  round  are  usually  shut  down  during 
January  and  February — a  sore  disappointment  tO'  many  who, 
being  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  are  naturally  quite  anxious 
to  see  how  their  friends  make  brick,  in  order  to  compare  their 
methods  with  their  own,  and  they  want  to  see  not  a  trial 
effort,  but  the  work  in  actual  progress,  so  that  every  detail  may 
be  observed  and  criticised.  This  year  this  wish  will  be  grati¬ 
fied,  as  those  who  go  to  Atlanta  will  find  all  of  the  plants  there 
in  'full  operation,  and  as  they  are  all  modern  stiff-clay  plants 
and  easily  reached  by  steam  or  electric  cars,  those  who  wish 
can  add  the  feature  of  a  practical  object  lesson  to  the  usual 
feast  of  reason  always  enjoyed  at  the  Convention. 

— The  Chattahoochee  Brick  Co., — 

Atlanta’s  oldest  and  largest  brick  wTorks,  is  located  eight  miles 
west  of  town  on  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway.  As  one 


and  the  stacks  of  the  dryer  and  engine  house  rising  above  them 
all  like  grim  guards.  The  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  oper¬ 
atives,  who  seldom  leave  the  premises  from  their  arrival  till 
discharged.  They  are  convicts— negroes,  mostly— serving  time 
at  hard  labor  for  breaches  of  the  law.  For  this  reason  visitors 
must  obtain  written  permits  to  enter  the  premises  from  the 
President  of  the  company.  It  is  but  a  form,  and  a  request  at 
the  city  office  will  insure  the  necessary  document,  and  usually 
the  company  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  are  most  hospitable 
and  take  pleasure  in  showing  visiting  brickmakers  through  the 
works.  Mr.  J.  W.  English,  Jr.,  the  General  Manager,  whose 
handsome  “phiz”  was  pictured  in  the  October  Clay-Worker, 
and  who  is  one  of  Atlanta’s  busiest  and  most  popular  young 
men,  was  out  of  town  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  his  able 
assistant,  Mr.  Frank  Lake,  went  with  us  to  the  works  and 
made  the  trip  very  pleasant  indeed. 

The  plant  presents  several  features  not  usually  found  on  a 
brickyard.  What  will  strike  the  visitor  as  most  novel  are  the 
little  houses  located  around  the  outer  circle  of  the  premises, 
which  embrace  some  ten  acres.  Approach  one  of  these  little 
huts,  and  you  will  find  in  each  a  guard  with  a  Winchester, 
ready  for  any  emergency.  It  is  their  special  duty  to  see  that 
none  of  the  employes  stray  from  the  premises.  This  they  do 
with  ease,  as  the  Winchester  is  a  most  effective  persuader. 
However,  there  seems  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  take  “French  leave,”  for  they  are  comfortably  housed, 
well  fed  and  looked  after  generally,  a  resident  physician  car¬ 
ing  for  them  in  case  of  sickness.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  them  to  want  to  remain  after  the  expiration  of  their  lease 
or  sentence.  Another  uncommon  feature  of  this  plant  is  a 
standard-gauge  railroad  some  five  miles  in  length,  regularly 
incorporated,  built  and  operated  by  the  Chattahoochee  Brick 
Co.  This  will  not  seem  so  strange  when  it  is  known  that  this 
company  is  interested  in  various  enterprises  requiring  large 
capital,  including  the  building  of  railroads.  The  brick  plant 
is  a  good  one,  and  has  been  in  operation  some  fifteen  years, 
the  present  management  having  assumed  control  ten  years  ago. 


Birdseye  View  of  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Co’s  Works. 


alights  from  the  train  the  eye  is  attracted  by  what  the  North- 
ener  will  at  first  glance  take  to  be  an  old-time  Southern  planta¬ 
tion.  Approaching  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  which  are  en¬ 
closed  by  a  substantial  whitewashed  fence,  we  pass  beneath 
a  great  arch  bearing  the  name  of  the  company,  and,  walking 
down  a  well-graveled  driveway,  are  treated  to  a  pretty  view. 
A  group  of  white  buildings  in  the  foreground,  and  beyond 
them  the  long  rows  of  kilns,  with  their  smoke-stained  sheds 


They  have  two  Chambers  machines,  on  each  of  which  they 
make  00,000  good  stiff-clay  end-cut  brick  a  day.  They  have 
exhausted  the  clay  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  as  they  have 
in  all  2,000  acres  of  land,  they  expect  to  continue  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  years.  They  now  haul  the  clay  a  mile  or  more, 
using  a  small  engine  or  “dummy”  and  side-dump  cars  holding 
two  yards  of  clay  each.  A  train  of  eight  cars  is  usually  hauled 
in  at  a  trip.  They  also  have  a  regulation  full-sized  locomotive, 
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which  on  occasion  can  bring  in  double  that  number  of  cars. 

The  company  recently  put  in  a  Chambers  pug  mill  that  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  brick  materially.  Capt.  J.  P.  Casey  says 
it  is  the  best  improvement  they  have  added  for  some  years. 
Another  will  be  put  in  for  the  other  machine.  From  machine 
the  brick  are  stacked  on  double-deck  iron  cars,  carrying  500,  and 
are  taken  to  an  Iron  Clad  ten-tunnel  dryer,  and  thence  to  Morri¬ 
son  up-draft  kims,  of  which  they  have  ten,  holding  about  340,000 
each,  set  forty  high,  bum  with  coal  altogether,  watei*smoke  in 
four  days,  and  finish  in  nine  days— thirteen  from  start  to  finish. 
This  branch  of  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Broadbent,  the  junior  member  of  the  well-known 
kiln  firm  of  R.  B.  Morrison  &  Co.,  and  is  therefore  well  done. 
The  kilns  we  saw  were  good  from  top  to  bottom.  Brick  are 
shipped  by  rail.  They  have  to  work  the  convicts  every  day, 
the  State  requiring  it.  They  must  work  at  hard  labor  six  days 
in  the  week.  The  result  is  that  when  the  market  is  dull  they 
are  apt  to  accumulate  a  large  stock.  The  first  of  this  season 
they  had  30,000,000  brick  piled  up  on  the  yard,  but  they  have 
about  all  been  marketed. 

—Making  Brick  With  Straw.— 

Another  unusual  feature  that  attracted  our  attention  was 
the  making  on  a  Miller  hand  repress  of  4,000  adobe  brick  for 
the  Mexican  exhibit  at  the  Exposition.  The  clay  and  straw 
were  mixed  in  a  box,  much  after  the  fashion  of  making  mortar, 
and  chunks  of  it  pressed  into  blocks  8x8x2%,  and  these  used 
green— not  burned,  but  dried  in  dryer. 

They  made  an  experiment  this  spring  for  vitrified  paving 
brick,  but  the  result  was  not  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify 
much  hope.  A  small  Dutch  oven  was  built  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  but  a  fewT  trials  convinced  them  that  either  the  kiln  man 
(a  Mr.  Brown)  didn’t  know  his  business,  or  their  clay  was  not 
adapted  to  that  line.  The  oven  is  a  cross  between  a  square 
down-draft  and  a  continuous  kiln,  the  fire  going  in  from  the 
sides,  and  not.  from  the  holes  through  the  top,  these  being  used 
for  peep  holes.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  a  stranger,  but  came  well 
recommended,  undertook  to  salt-glaze  the  brick  by  mixing  salt 
with  the  clay,  which  did  not  work,  nor  did  it  elevate  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  company.  The  experiment  was  rather 
costly,  but  the  company  can  afford  it,  for  they  have  done 
little  experimental  work  of  late  years.  They  furnished  all  the 
brick  used  at  the  Exposition,  and  have  an  interesting  display 
of  front  and  ornamental  brick  in  the  Manufactures  Building. 


— A  Brickmaker  Who  Lives  in  a  Brick  House. — 

It  is  frequently  noted  that  briekmakers  usually  live  in  either 
stone  or  frame  houses.  Atlanta  brick  manufacturers  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule. 
They  prove  their  faith 
in  their  own  products 
by  building  their 
homes  of  them.  The 
illustration  on  another 
page  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Palmer’s  residence  is 
proof  that  he  appreci¬ 
ates  the  beauties  of 
brick  architecture. 
This  is  not  the  only 
evidence  we  could  cite 
proving  his  good  taste, 
for  a  few  years  since 
he  came  to  Indianapo¬ 
lis  and  carried  away 
as  his  bride  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  Hoosier 
capital  —  but  another 
way  of  saying  that 
she  is  both  beautiful 
and  accomplished. 

Mr.  Palmer  was 
for  a  number  of  years 
identified  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  business,  after¬ 
ward  became  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  contracting 
business,  from  which 
it  is  an  easy  step  to 
the  brickyard,  and  in 
1889  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  the 
Collins  Brick  Co.,  of 
which  he  is  now  the 
President  and  General 
Manager.  The  plant  is  located  three  miles  from  the  “train 
sheds,”  as  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Union 
Depot,  owing  to  its  being  an  antiquated  structure,  which 
they  say  will  in  a  very  short  time  give  way  to  a  modern  rail- 


A.  G.  Moody,  Secretary  and  Superintendent 
Collins  Brick  Co. 


The  Collins  Bkick  Co’s  Kilns. 
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W.  D.  Palmer’s  Residence,  Atlanta. 


way  station.  Electric  cars  pass  the  brickyard,  but  we  made 
the  trip  with  Mr.  Palmer  behind  his  blooded  sorrel— a  much 
more  enjoyable  ride. 

— The  Collins  Brick  Co. — 

The  works  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  city  limits- 
far  enough  to  avoid  city  taxes,  and  near  enough  to  admit  of 
easy  delivery  to  all  portions  of  the  city  by  wagons.  The  clay 
bank  is  located  some  eight  miles  beyond  the  works,  and  the 
clay  is  hauled  in  by  rail,  Mr.  Palmer  figuring  that  the  clay 
can  be  freighted  easier  and  cheaper  than  the  finished  product. 
He  has  been  working  this  system  for  several  years,  and  has  no 
desire  to  change. 

The  clay  is  brought  in  on  flat  cars  and  run  on  to  their  own 
switch  or  siding,  passing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  machine.  As 
the  clay  is  needed  a  car  is  moved  up  in  line  with  the  machine, 
and  a  crew  of  four  men  shovel  the  clay  into  a  chute  leading 
to  a  crusher.  A  stream  of  water  is  turned  on  the  clay  in  the 
car,  so  that  the  car  becomes  in  a  sense  a  portable  soak  pit.  The 
clay  is  pugged  in  the  regulation  style  and  fed  into  a  single¬ 
stream  end-cut  Chambers  machine,  from  which  the  brick  are 


carried  by  a  belt  conveyor  fifty  feet  or 
more  in  length.  They  are  picked  from 
the  belt  by  boys  at  intervals  as  they 
pass  along,  who  pile  them  on  trucks, 
and  they  are  then  wheeled  to  a  steam- 
heated  dry  floor.  They  have  one  fur¬ 
nace-heated  floor,  which  they  intend 
changing  to  steam,  as  they  consider  the 
latter  the  most  economical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  heating.  The  brick  are 
burned  in  common  square  Wingard 
kilns,  with  permanent  walls,  holding 
500,000  each.  They  have  one  square  Eu- 
daly  down-draft  kiln  for  emergency 
work,  and  commend  it  highly.  They 
make  00,000  a  day  on  an  average.  Mr. 
Palmer  says  they  could  easily  make 
80,000,  but  thinks  the  brick  are  not  so 
good  when  handled  so  rapidly. 

They  are  now  arranging  to  equip  the 
plant  for  hollow  blocks  for  fireproofing. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Williams,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
will  superintend  that  branch  of  the 
work,  and,  as  he  has  had  an  extensive  experience,  success  is 
assured  from  the  start. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  our  visit  to  the  plant  was  the  meeting 
of  a  boyhood  acquaintance,  Mr.  A.  G.  Moody,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent— a  Hoosier  lad  who  has  been  transplanted  to 
Southern  soil  with  very  satisfactory  results,  both  for  himself 
and  the  company. 

— The  South  River  Brick  Co.— 

The  youngest  of  the  Atlanta  brick  plants  is  that  of  the  South 
River  Brick  Co.,  located  on  the  South  River,  some  five  miles 
beyond  the  city  limits.  In  company  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Hancock, 
the  General  Manager,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  company, 
a  genial  though'  very  modest  gentleman,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  many  courtesies,  we  boarded  an  early  morning, 
train  on  the  E.  T.,  V.  &  G.  railroad,  which  landed  us  at  Norton 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  works,  which  are  but  a  short  distance 
from  this  station,  were  established  in  1S92  by  S.  F.  Knapp, 
who  sold  to  the  present  owners  the  following  year.  At  that 
time  the  plant  comprised  a  Penfield  stiff-mud  machine,  a  liot- 


Wokks  and  Workers  of  the  South  River  Brick  Co. 
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The  South  River  Brick  Co’s  Works,  as  seen  from  the  Top  of  their  Continuous  Kiln. 


floor  dryer  and  some  common  clamp  kilns.  In  1894  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  caught  the  continuous-kiln  fever,  and  erected  a  ten-cham¬ 
ber  Radford  kiln,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  25.000  brick,  or  a 
total  capacity,  when  burned  once  around,  of  250,000.  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock  is  well  pleased  with  this  kiln,  and  thinks  it  is  the  most 
economical  method  of  burning  common  hard  brick.  They  use 
fine  coal  slack,  which  costs  25  cents  a  ton  at  the  mine,  the 
freight  charges,  however,  running  it  up  to  several  times  that 
amount  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  yard.  It  is  fed  into  open¬ 
ings  through  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  is  required.  The  brick  are  well  nigh  burned,  however,  by 
the  heat  escaping  from  the  cooling  chambers.  It  is  Mr.  Han¬ 
cock’s  ambition  to  make,  burn  and  market  25,000  brick  every 
working  day  in  the  month  the  year  round,  and  in  this  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  his  own  satisfaction.  They  have  fifty  acres  of  ex¬ 
cellent  clay  land,  which  they  are  now  working  to  a  depth  of 
eight  feet,  but  can  go  at  least  twice  that  deep,  as  they  have 
drilled  fifteen  feet  or  more  at  different  points  and  found  noth¬ 
ing  but  clay. 

The  machinery  equipment  throughout  is  from  the  shops  of 
J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son.  Willoughby,  O.,  and  consists  of  a  No.  20 
corrugated  crusher  and  iron  pug  mill.  No.  10  auger  machine 
with  automatic  cutting  table.  The  brick  are  end-cut,  delivered 
on  edge,  and  measure,  green,  2%x4%x8%;  burned,  2%x4x8. 
The  brick  are  trucked  to  dry  floors,  of  which  they  have  two, 
one  heated  by  steam  and  one  by  furnace.  On  the  latter  they 
dry  in  thirty-six  hours,  but  on  the  former  it  requires  forty-eight 
hours.  In  the  summer  time  they  dry  outdoors.  They  are  seri¬ 
ously  thinking  of  enlarging  their  plant,  and  will  probably  put 
in  a  repress  equipment  to  enable  them  to  turn  out  a  grade  of 
front  brick.  This  change  will  not  be  made,  however,  until 
after  they  shut  down  in  January. 

Mr.  Hancock,  like  the  other  Atlanta  brick  manufacturers,  is 
comparatively  a  young  man.  None  of  them  are  old-time  brick- 
makers.  Nevertheless,  they  are  successful,  and  if  they  live 
long  enough  will  earn  the  title  of  past  master  of  the  art  of 
brickmaking.  Unless  the  unexpected  happens,  all  of  these 
yards  will  be  in  operation  during  the  Convention.  Early  De¬ 
cember  is  usually  the  most  attractive  season  of  the  year,  so 
that  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  who  take  delight  in  vis¬ 
iting  brick  yards  will  have  an  opportunity  to  gratify  that  pen¬ 
chant  during  the  week  of  the  Convention. 

As  stated  in  a  former  article,  there  is  an  impression  abroad 
in  Georgia  that  the  first  or  infant  clayworking  industry  in  the 
world  was  established  on  her  virgin  blood-red  soil.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  oldest  of  her  modern  plants  is  that  of 

— The  Southern  Terra  Cotta  Works. — 

This  company  was  first  organized  by  Pellegrini  &  Castle¬ 
berry  in  1871,  and  Mr.  Pellegrini  is  still  superintending  the 
work.  The  factory  is  located  at  804  Chapel  street,  and  is 
easily  reached  by  street  car.  It  is  not  an  extensive  plant,  but 


turns  out  a  large  quantity  of  fine  terra  cotta  and  aluminite  staff, 
as  our  readers  may  judge  from  the  illustrations  on  preceding 
pages.  The  latter-named  material  is  a  new  cement  product 
with  great  possibilities  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  Mr.  Albert 
L.  Beck,  the  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  company, 
is  a  hustler  from  “taw,”  and  as  clever  and  kindly  a  man  as  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet.  In  short,  he  is  a  good 
match  for  Will  Gates,  who  will  have  to  look  to  his  lam-els 
after  Mr.  Beck  once  gets  the  floor.  The  clayworkers  of  At¬ 
lanta  are  one  and  all  so  hospitable  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  with  them,  be  the  visit  short  or  long. 

A  SUBJECT  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

I  received  the  certificate  of  membership  with  N.  B.  M.  A., 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  will  attend  the  Convention 
at  Atlanta,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  up  a  party  of  brick- 
makers  from  Texas  to  attend.  I  have  one  question  that  I 
should  like  to  have  explained  at  the  Convention.  We  are  using 
the  soft  mud  process.  We  have  a  clay  of  a  rather  dark  brown 
color,  with  some  iron  mixed  through  it.  We  mix  this  clay  with 
a  light  sandy  loam— mix  it  half  and  half.  This  makes  a  No.  I 
brick,  very  tough,  and,  when  thoroughly  burnt,  a  brown  color. 


Interior  View  of  the  South  River  Brick  Co’s  Continuous  Kirn. 

Does  not  shrink  any  in  drying,  and  when  burnt  hard  the  brick 
will  expand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  brick  are  larger  after  they' 
are  biu-nt  than  when  green.  They  cannot  be  put  back  in  the 
same  size  mold  that  they  were  made  in,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  why  this  is.  C.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
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Written  for  the  CLAY-WORKER. 

STANDARD  PAVING  BRICK. 


CARE  AND  STUDY  that  must  be  exercised 
by  the  practical  manager  of  brick  works 
where  standard  paving  brick  are  to  be  made 
as  to  the  combination  of  clays  have  already 
been  noticed  in  these  papers.  We  assume 
only  to  have  merely  touched  the  subject,  the 
point  being  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  already  practical  man  learn 
for  himself,  with  his  own  material,  the  best  combination  to 
make,  gathering  from  the  trade  literature  all  that  may  be  use¬ 
ful— and  that  is  much,  for,  while  the  writers  disagree  in  many 
things,  dependent  upon  the  side  from  which  they  are  viewed, 
lessons  of  the  utmost  importance  are  taught  by  them  to  those 
who  are  in  the  midst  of  experiments  or  in  trouble  on  some 
point  connected  with  the  business,  one  writer  touching  one 
point  applicable  to  the  experiments  or  troubles  of  one,  and 
another  some  difficulty  of  another,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  busy  brickmaker’s  life. 

We  likewise  noted  the  necessity  of  having  dry  brick  in  the 
kiln  when  firing  of  the  same  shall  begin,  in  order  to  uniform¬ 
ity  of  shape,  size  and  texture,  and  to  toughness.  Having  dry 
brick  in  the  kiln  made  of  a  unifrom  mixture  of  clay,  the  point 
in  the  process  is  reached  where  the  superintendent  holds  the 
financial  destiny  of  his  employers  in  his  hands.  A  failure  here 
is  a  stab  at  the  heart  of  success.  The  superintendent  must  un¬ 
derstand  the  business  of  kiln  management  fairly  well  himself, 
or  a  special  superintendent  for  this  department  employed.  One 
of  the  important  things  for  him  to  know  is  who  he  shall  put 
in  charge  of  the  kiln  to  perform  the  labor  of  firing  it.  We  saw 
an  advertisement  of  a  patent  kiln  so  easy  to  manage  that  any 
smart  boy  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  could  operate  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  brickmakers  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  kiln  in  use,  consequently  it  is  necessary 
in  most  cases  to  have  no  one  connected  with  the  process  of 
burning  brick  except  those  who  are  sober,  of  good  judgment, 
and  always  desirous  of  learning  more  and  more.  Indeed,  the 
superintendent  who  thinks  he  can  learn  no  more,  or  has  become 
perfect  in  this  process,  is  to  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  we  think,  truthfully  that  the  success 
of  no  business,  from  beginning  to  end,  depends  more  largely 
upon  the  intelligence  and  good  judgment  of  the  employes  than 
that  of  brickmaking.  True,  some  factories  are  operated,  as  far 
as  labor  goes,  by  a  lot  of  brutish,  ignorant  foreigners,  because 
they  will  work  for  the  lowest  wages.  Such  companies  have 
trouble  in  abundance,  and  should  have  more  and  more  just  so 
long  as  they  resort  to  such  un-American  practices,  or  until  they 
shall  be  heard  of  as  brickmakers  no  more  forever. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  kind  of  kiln  to  be  used  for  the 
burning  of  paving  brick  might  properly  claim  attention  here, 
but  as  this  subject  is  already  being  discussed  to  some  extent 
in  these  columns,  it  will  not  be  noticed  further  than  to  say 
that  the  most  popular  kiln  is  not  always  the  best,  as  neither 
are  the  most  popular  brick.  We  know  of  a  factory  wherein  is 
made  brick  which,  were  we  required  to  name  a  standard, 
would  be  our  choice,  and  yet  the  kiln  in  which  the  burning 
is  done  is  an  ordinary  round  down-draft,;  but  the  results  are 
more  nearly  perfect  than  any  we  have  seen.  Here,  also,  are 
exemplified  the  principles  we  have  been  advocating — the  great¬ 
est  of  care  being  exercised  in  the  mixing  and  preparation  of  the 
clay,  using  machinery  well  suited  to  the  material,  with  drying 
capacity  such  as  to  insure  dry  brick  for  the  kilns  at  all  times; 
yet  the  company  operating  this  factory  seems  not  to  make  any 
special  effort  to  gain  the  front  rank,  the  quality  of  their  product 
gaining  for  them  the  recognition  requiring  a  whole  lot  of  blow- 
hard  and  boodle  on  the  part  of  some  of  their  competitors  to  se¬ 
cure.  We  have  no  interest  whatever  with  this  company,  nor 
are  we  giving  them  a  free  advertisement.  It  is  only  a  long 
way  of  saying  that,  having  the  brick  in  proper  shape  in  any 


good  kiln,  they  may,  by  proper  care  and  management,  be  made 
to  come  out  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Many  paving  brick  factories  are  too  remote  from  a  market 
consuming  large  quantities  of  builders  to  afford  to  have  a 
great  number  to  dispose  of;  besides,  if  an  order  for  pavers  is 
on  the  books,  it  is  generally  of  such  dimensions  as  to  require 
the  greatest  number  of  good  brick  to  fill  it  possible  to  turn  out. 
Contracts  are  too  often  made  based  upon  the  nominal  capacity 
of  the  works,  instead  of  the  actual.  If  there  are  from  five  to 
fifteen  courses  of  brick  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  not  hard 
enough,  evidently  something  is  wrong.  Several  causes  may 
contribute  to  this  condition,  which  the  superintendent  should 
seek  early  to  know.  Faulty  kiln,  poor  fuel,  negligent  attend- 
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South  River  Brick  Co.— Getting  in  the  Clay,  Superintendent  T.  P. 
Perkins  and  his  men,  Piling  the  Green  Brick. 


ance,  improper  setting,  too  rapid  firing  at  first,  slow  firing  too 
long,  ceasing  to  fire  too  soon,  too  rapid  cooling  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  kiln — some  of  these  may  be  looked  for  where  a  uni¬ 
form  burn  is  not  secured  from  top  to  bottom-  If  much  air 
space  exists  in  the  flues  immediately  under  the  brick,  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  sufficient  heat  to  vitrify  them  near  the 
bottom  without  injury  to  the  top.  It  were  better  that  the  floor 
be  tight,  excepting  the  necessary  main  flue  through  the  kiln 
and  leading  to  the  stack.  The  use  of  coal  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  clinker,  obstructing  the  draft,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  is 
also  the  supplying  of  coal  to  the  fire  boxes  more  rapidly  than 
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is  consumed,  filling  them  with  coke.  So  many  things  detri¬ 
mental  to  success  may  happen  in  consequence  of  negligent  at¬ 
tendance  that  one  scarcely  knows  where  to  begin  to  enumerate 
them.  This  is  why  we  said  the  superintendent  must  know  who 
to  put  in  charge  of  the  kiln.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  Comparatively  few  men 
learn  readily  to  handle  a  kiln,  although  trying  earnestly  to  do 
so.  Some  never  get  rid  of  the  delusion  that  all  there  is  to  the 
business  is  shoveling  in  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals.  Then  we  have  the  sleepy  kind,  and  the  talkative  kind. 
But,  fortunately,  after  all,  there  are  those  wTho  try  to  learn  and 
do  learn  readily,  who  follow  instructions,  using  good  judgment 
as  circumstances  demand.  They  are  the  kind  of  men  we  must 
have  if  success  is  secured-  We  found  in  a  leading  pottery  a 
man  receiving  instructions  from  the  superintendent,  who  had 
been  a  fireman  of  kilns  in  that  pottery  for  twenty  years.  We 
remarked  that  instructions  to  him  would  seem  unnecessary,  the 
superintendent  replying  that  “The  fireman  is  responsible  only 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  out  my  instructions,  while  I 
am  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  product  of  the  kilu 
myself.”  This  shows  that  some  men  do  not  assume  to  have 
learned  more  in  a  few  months  than  the  one  knows  whose 
business  it  is  to  instruct  them,  and  the  necessity,  as  well,  of 
the  superintendent  demanding  compliance  with  instructions, 
as  he  is  the  responsible  party;  for  a  failure  of  his  workmen  is 
virtually  his  failure. 

With  many  companies  it  is  the  practice  to  estimate  the 
wages  of  brick  setters  by  the  thousand.  While  we  do  not  care 
to  charge  dishonesty  to  the  workmen,  there  is  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  to  get  more  brick  into  the  kiln  in  a  certain  time  than  good 
work  will  justify,  and  far  too  often  the  temptation  is  not  re¬ 
sisted,  resulting  not  only  in  direct  loss,  but  often  in  placing 
censure  where  it  does  not  belong — upon  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  burning.  Any  system,  therefore,  that  offers  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  poor  work,  as  the  piece-work  system  does  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  is  to  be  avoided. 

If  a  kiln  be  fired  too  rapidly  at  first,  the  brick  near  the 
fires  settle  before  those  at  the  bottom  are  near  that  point,  dis¬ 
arranging  the  top,  affecting  the  draft  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  proper  heat  at  the  bottom  without  over¬ 
burning  the  top.  If  proper  regard  is  had  here,  the  brick  will 
settle  evenly,  a  uniform  heat  having  been  secured  and  main¬ 
tained  to  the  end.  There  is  a  very  critical  point  involved  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  brick  are  brought  to  a  white  heat 
to  insure  uniformity  throughout  the  kiln,  which  must  be  learned 
and  observed. 

For  toughness  of  product — one  of  the  most  essential  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  paver— much  depends  upon  the  treatment  of  the  kiln 
after  the  fires  are  allowed  to  go  out-  Even  in  respect  to  the 
effect  of  cooling  upon  the  brick,  the  clay  used  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  different  clays  have  much  to  do-  It  is  a  correct  prin¬ 
ciple  that  cooling  slowly  insures  tougher  brick  than  rapid  cool¬ 
ing.  Here  is  another  place  where  too  strong  demands  for  more 
rapid  supply  affect  the  quality  of  the  product.  We  have  seen 
kilns  opened  and  brick  raked  out  red  hot  to  cool  sufficiently  to 
handle  to  the  car,  in  order  to  hurry  shipment.  All  who  have 
witnessed  like  proceedings  can  testify  that  the  brick  them¬ 
selves  virtually  said  at  the  time,  “You  are  cooling  me  too  fast.” 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  teach  brick  burning, 
but  to  touch  some  points  where  danger  to  success  lies,  leaving 
the  practical  application  of  anything  worthy,  if  found  herein, 
to  the  good  judgment  of  those  needing  the  hints. 

But  a  few  days  ago  we  visited  a  dry  press  brick  plant,  and, 
noting  a  very  excellent  burn  had  of  a  kiln  being  emptied,  the 
superintendent  said  he  held  the  firemen  responsible  for  results; 
the  firemen  demanded  proper  work  of  the  setters,  and  the  set¬ 
ters.  in  turn,  of  the  machine  men,  making  a  chain  of  responsi¬ 
bility  terminating  on  the  firemen.  If  a  poor  quality  of  brick 
were  furnished  by  the  machine  men,  no  after-work  would 
make  them  good.  If  good  brick  were  improperly  set,  the  result 
would  appear  in  the  burning.  If  good  brick  were  properly  set 
and  then  neglected  in  the  burning,  the  results  would  be  bad, 
but  in  any  event  the  cause  would  be  traceable.  The  head  of 
each  department  named  received  above  ordinary  wages,  so  that 
for  the  extra  attention  required  of  him  he  received  just  com¬ 
pensation- 

It  may  be  noticed  we  have  given  two  methods  as  observed 
in  actual  operation  in  the  management  of  kilns,  which,  while 
differing  considerably,  were  both  decidedly  successful  in  re¬ 
sults.  It  may  be  observed  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  method 
used  as  in  the  carrying  of  it  out  in  a  practical  way.  We  may 
be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  relating  so  many  incidents  gathered 
from  observation  of  actual  everyday  life,  as,  it  seems  to  us, 
they  teach  more  valuable  lessons  than  many  pages  of  theory 
would  teach.  Not  only  the  successes  of  others  are  our  edu¬ 
cators,  but  the  failures  as  well,  if  perchance  we  do  not  fail  to 
note  their  causes.  At  best  we  are  only  imitators  of  others; 
for,  while  one  may  take  a  step  in  advance  of  others  on  some 
point,  he  is  trying,  at  the  same  time,  to  imitate  their  advance 
steps  on  other  points  T.  J. 


SALT  IN  CLAY. 


A  subscriber  from  Rome,  Ky.,  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
advantages  of  mixing  salt  with  clay  for  making  drain  tile,  and 
states  that  he  has  heard  that  it  would  improve  the  plasticity 
of  the  clay.  There  are  advantages  to  be  derived  from  mixing 
salt  with  clay,  but  I  have  never  met  the  idea  before  that  the 
plasticity  could  be  improved  in  this  way.  If  his  clay  is  want¬ 
ing  in  plasticity,  I  fear  he  has  a  serious  problem  to  contend 
with.  If  a  stronger  clay  could  be  easily  obtained  and  thor¬ 
oughly  incorporated  with  the  one  he  is  using,  the  difficulty 
might  be  solved.  There  are  two  things  to  contend  with  in  this. 
One  is  the  probable  added  expense  in  procuring  the  stronger 
clay  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  the  other  is  the  labor  and  care 
necessary  to  uniformly  mix  the  two  clays  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mass. 


—Salt,  Sawdust,  Ashes— 

And  sand  have  been  mixed  with  clay  to  prevent  shrinking 
and  consequent  cracking  in  drying.  Salt  has  a  great  affinity 
for  water,  and  by  collecting  moisture  from  the  air  and  by  re¬ 
taining  the  water  in  the  clay,  causes  it  to  dry  more  slowly  and 
consequently  more  uniformly,  and  thereby  prevents  cracking 
which  results  from  unequal  shrinking.  Instances  have  been 
reported  in  which  about  1,200  pounds  of  salt  were  used  in  the 
clay  necessary  to  make  an  ordinary  kiln  of  tile.  When  burned, 
those  tile  made  of  salted  clay  are  more  highly  colored,  have  a 
better  ring,  appear  to  be  harder,  stronger  and  more  dense  as 
the  results  of  the  presence  of  the  salt. 

The  property  of  salt  whereby  it  decomposes  at  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  kiln,  so  well  known  to  clayworliers  and  utilized 
in  the  production  of  salt  glaze,  is  an  explanation  of  these  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  mixing  salt  directly  with  the  clay.  When  the 
ware  is  heated  to  a  high  degree  the  salt  decomposes,  and  the 
sodium  unites  with  the  silica  of  the  clay,  forming  a  fusible  ox- 
fused  silicate  of  sodium.  This  is  simply  melted  glass.  It  ce¬ 
ments  the  particles  of  the  ware  together,  making  the  product 
much  more  dense  and  adding  to  and  assisting  in  the  vitrifi¬ 
cation. 

—A  Mixture  of  Salt  and  Grease- 


Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Ohio  obtained  letters  pat¬ 
ent  upon  the  use  of  salt  and  grease  to  be  mixed  with  clay  to 
prevent  freezing  of  the  ware  in  drying.  By  this  process  he 
hoped  to  lengthen  the  season  dxuing  which  summer  factories 
might  be  operated.  In  this  we  again  find  the  gi-eat  affinity  of 
salt  for  water  utilized.  The  same  power  exerted  by  salt  to 
cause  ice  to  melt  in  the  making  of  ice  cream  holds  the  water 
of  the  clay  in  liquid  form  against  the  action  of  slight  freezes 
in  eai'ly  fall  and  late  spring. 

It  is  well  known  that  salt  water  fi-eezes  at  lower  temper¬ 
atures  man  fresh,  and  this  law  is  also  made  use  of  in  the 
anti-freezing  mixtxu-e.  A  more  complete  account  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  claims  may  be  seen  in  the  Drainage  Jom-nal  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  November,  1881,  from  which  I  have  taken  some 
ideas. 


\»  mie  it  is  true  that  the  mixing  of  salt  with  clay  has  many 
a  cl  vantages,  and  adds  to  th©  ©as©  of  manufacturing,  as  w©ll  as 
to  the  quality  and  value  of  the  finished  product,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  its  use  would  be  found  profitable.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  finer  grades  and  higher-priced  clay  goods  might  be 
justified  in  its  use,  but  those  who  must  sell  their  wax-es  for  the 
prices  realized  by  tile  and  brickmakers  now  would  probably 
not  “earn  their  salt.”  d.  W.  STOOIvEY. 


SEND  FOR  ONE. 


Finely  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  C.  H.  &  D.  Folder  of  the 
Great  Atlanta  World’s  Fair  Furnished  Free  on 
Application. 


1  he  winter  season  of  Southern  travel  is  at  hand,  this  year 
made  doubly  attractive  by  the  Atlanta  Cotton  States  and  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition,  which  is  (excepting  only  the  Coluin- 
.  an  Exposition)  the  grandest  and  most  comprehensive  Amer¬ 
ican  international  exhibit  ever  accomplished,  reflecting  areat 
glory  upon  the  enterprising  Gate  City,  upon  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  upon  the  South  generally. 

I  he  railways  of  the  North  have  made  unusually  low  rates 
and  even  lower  figures  may  be  obtained  .on  specified  dates  in 
connectmn  with  special  parties  now  being  formed  to  start 
from  Detroit  and  other  Northern  centers. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  and  descriptive  folder  of  the  Ex- 

nTthTr—  aIf°  ^ttin"  forth  the  Perfect  Southern  service 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway  can  be  had 

tree  by  addling  D  G.  Edwards,  G.  P.  Z "fcSnatt ,  « 
any  c.,  H.  &  D.  agent. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Will  be  Held 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  3=6,  1895. 


To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Agreeable  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  members  present  at 
the  last  meeting,  in  Cleveland,  we  have  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  holding  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  As  the  Exposition  closes  Dec.  31, 
it  has  been  deemed  best  to  hold  the  Convention  the  first  week 
in  that  month,  in  order  that  those  who  desire  to  do  so  can  re¬ 
main  in  Atlanta  a  week  after  the  Convention  and  still  have 
ample  time  to  reach  home  before  the  holidays.  The  Convention 
will  therefore  convene  Tuesday,  Dec.  3,  and  continue  through 
the  week,  one  session  being  held  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day, 
thus  giving  the  members  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each 
day  for  the  Exposition  and  other  pleasures. 

—Headquarters— 

During  the  week  of  the  Convention  will  be  at  the  Kimball 
House,  Atlanta’s  largest  and  best  hotel,  which  is  diagonally 
across  from  the  Union  Depot,  into  which  all  trains  run,  and 
from  which  trains  leave  at  frequent  intervals  for  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  hotel  rates  to  members  and  those  accompanying 
them  will  be  $3  a  day  and  up.  All  who  will  be  accompanied 
by  ladies  are  requested  to  advise  the  Secretary  at  once,  in 
order  that  suitable  accommodations  may  be  reserved.  The  Ex¬ 
position  crowds  will  be  great,  as  the  attraction  is  second  in  im¬ 
portance  only  to  the  World’s  Fair.  The  Kimball  House  is  the 
largest  hotel  in  the  South,  and  the  manager  assures  us  that  it 
will  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  our  entire  membership. 

—Railroad  Rates.— 

Very  low  railroad  rates  will  prevail  over  all  lines,  particu¬ 
larly  those  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  Members  in  the  Eastern, 
Central  and  Western  States  who  have  mileage  over  lines  in 
their  own  territory  will  probably  find  it  best  to  use  same  to 
main  points,  such  as  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
from  which  special  Exposition  tickets,  good  for  ten,  fifteen  and 
twenty  days,  according  to  rate  paid,  can  be  purchased  at  about 
one  cent  a  mile.  No  certificates  need  be  taken  this  year. 

—Convention  and  Exhibition  Halls.— 

The  sessions  will  all  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  a 
large  and  comfortable  audience  room,  which  is  but  a  block  and 
a  half  from  the  Kimball  House,  the  building  being  in  plain, 
view  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  hotel.  Directly  beneath 
the  Convention  hall  is  a  large,  well-lighted  room,  which  will  be 
used  for  exhibition  purposes.  Those  desiring  to  show  specimen 
brick,  light  brickyard  appliances  or  models  of  machinery  will 
be  given  space  free  of  charge.  Those  desiring  space  are  re¬ 
quested  to  advise  the  Secretary  as  to  character  of  exhibit  and 
amount  of  floor  space  desired. 

—The  Programme,— 

FIRST  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  2  P.  M. 

Enrollment  of  Members  and  Roll  Call. 

President’s  Annual  Address— F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland.  O. 

Report  of  Treasurer— John  W.  Sibley,  Coaldale,  Ala. 


Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

1.  “The  Year’s  Record  and  Its  Lessons.” — Essay,  by  Chas. 
H.  Wood,  Chicago,  Ill. 

General  discussion,  led  by  - . 

NOTE.— At  the  close  of  each  essay  or  address  the  subject  under 
consideration  will  be  fully  discussed. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  8:30  O’CLOCK. 

Annual  Powwow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlanta  Brick 
Manufacturers,  at  the  Capital  City  Club. 


(Subsequent  meetings  will  convene  at  10  a.  m.,  and  but  one 
session  be  held  each  day.) 


Report  of  the  Commission  on  “Standard  Specifications  and 
Methods  of  Testing  Paving  Brick.” — By  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
Secretary.  (See  page  431.) 

“The  Commercial  Phases  of  Our  Business.”— Address,  by 
W.  D.  Beahan,  Streator,  Ill. 

“What  I  Don’t  Know  About  Drying  Brick.” — Essay,  by  H.  .T. 
Baldwin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“Setting  and  Burning  Brick.”— Essay,  by  H.  L.  Jacobs, 
Suffolk,  Va. 

“The  General  Manager.”— Essay,  by  F.  W.  Butterworth. 
Marion,  Ind. 

“The  Market  Side  of  the  Brick  Industry-”— Address,  by  R.  N. 
Buell,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Mixtures  of  Clays.”— Essay,  by  P.  Pelligrini,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“Brickyard  Hobbies.”  —  Address,  by  H.  E.  McClure, 
Rome,  Ga. 

(Note. — No  papers  or  essays  not  included  on  regular  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  heard  unless  previously  submitted  to  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Executive  Committee.) 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  “What  is  the  real  distinction  between  a  fire  clay  and  a 
shale  clay?” 

2.  “What  type  of  fire  hole  can  be  used  to  best  advantage 
on  the  multiple-stack  down-draft  kiln  for  paving  brick?” 

3.  “Does  coal  slack  in  brick,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  heat 
in  a  brick  kiln,  pay  as  well  as  the  same  friel  used  in  the  fire¬ 
places?” 

4.  “AVhat  is  the  benefit  of  repressing,  so  far  as  the  structure 
of  a  brick  is  concerned?” 

5.  “Does  repressing  a  paving  brick  make  it  more  durable?” 

G.  “Does  salt-glazing  make  a  paving  brick  better?” 

7.  “Can  brick  be  burned  successfully  with  culm  (anthracite 
coal  screenings)?” 

8.  “Can  mineral  oxides  be  profitably  used  as  body  stains  or 
colors  in  front  brick  manufacture?” 

9.  “Does  preliminary  steaming  of  clay  materially  improve 
the  strength  of  brick  made  by  the  dry  press  process?” 

10.  “Does  the  addition  of  sand  make  a  clay  more  refrac¬ 
tory?” 

11.  “Is  it  better  to  build  cheap  buildings  and  carry  large 
insurance,  or  build  fireproof  buildings  and  carry  one’s  own 
risk?” 

12.  “Can  dry  press  brick  be  successfully  burned  in  the  same 
kiln  with  paving  brick  (manufactured  by  the  stiff  mud  process) 
without  damaging  the  former,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  set  them  in  the  kiln?” 

13.  “In  burning  buff-colored  press  brick  in  the  same  kiln 
with  red  brick,  we  frequently  find  the  buff  brick  are  stained 
by  the  red.  What  can  be  used  to  prevent  this  discoloration?” 

14.  “Can  brick  become  stained  white  or  deposit  an  efflores¬ 
cence  after  burning,  owing  to  sulphury  coal?” 

15.  “Does  slow  drying  tend  to  prevent  discoloration  or  white¬ 
washing  of  brick  during  the  burning  process?” 

1G.  “Can  a  fire  brick  of  good  quality  be  made  by  dry  press 
machinery  ?” 

17.  “How  can  a  smokestack  be  constructed  to  prevent 
cracking?” 

18.  “Are  enameled  brick  being  successfully  manufactured 
in  this  country?” 

19.  “What  is  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  burning  brick 
made  from  clay  containing  as  high  as  3  per  cent,  of  carbon?” 

20.  “What  is  meant  by  ‘joint’  clay?” 

All  sessions  of  the  Association  are.  open  to  the  public,  and 
every  brickmaker  in  the  land  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 
Those  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  will 
gladly  furnish  blank  application,  etc. 

F.  H.  EGGERS,  President. 

THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 
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5~HE:  C WO  <^f^> 


Get  your  traps  together,  boys,  we’re  going  South  once  more, 
Come,  gather  at  Atlanta,  she’s  opened  wide  her  door, 

To  again  renew  old  friendships  and  talk  of  brick  galore, 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia, 

(Chorus.) 

Come  one,  come  all,  for  a  pleasant  holiday, 

Come  one,  come  all,  we’ll  take  in  the  Midway 
And  everything  that’s  jolly— have  a  good  time  while  you  may, 
While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  T.  F.  S. 

*  *  * 

Bring  your  finest  samples,  boys,  and  spread  them  out  to  view; 
Do  not  let  the  other  fellows  get  ahead  of  you. 

Soak  your  brains,  and  pug  your  wits,  and  tell  us  something  new 
While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  G.  M.  F. 

*  *  * 

Come,  soft  and  stiff  and  dry-pressed  men,  with  all  your  devious 
ways 

Of  making  brick,  and  money,  too,  in  past  and  present  days, 

And  own  with  me  the  honest  brick’s  the  only  one  that  pays, 
While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia. 

The  King  of  Hotel  Keepers  in  all  that  Southern  land— 

Big  Warren  Leland’s  waiting  to  take  you  by  the  hand. 

If  you’re  short  of  ready  cash  the  bill  he  will  let  stand 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  D.  V.  P. 

*  *  * 

We  welcome  you  to  Atlanta,  boys,  with  all  our  might  and  main, 
We’ll  show  you  sights  that’ll  make  you  wish  to  see  us  all  again; 
We’ll  take  you  to  our  show  while  here,  and  paint  it  a  brick  red, 
While  you  are  resting  in  Georgia. 

We’ll  take  you  o’er  the  town,  boys,  and  show  you  all  we  can, 
For  we  have  terra  cotta  work  that’ll  astonish  every  man; 

For  all  the  staff  that’s  used  on  all  the  buildings  of  the  show 
Was  made  right  here  in  Georgia.  A.  L.  B. 

*  *  * 

Come  to  the  Tenth  Convention,  boys,  and  tell  us  all  you  know, 
Come  in  time  for  the  Powwow  or  you’ll  miss  the  best  part  of 
the  show, 

Here  we’ll  make  acquaintances  and  have  our  annual  blow, 
While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  W.  D.  R. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  take  our  best  girls  and  to  Atlanta  go, 

To  spend  a  week  in  viewing  what  Georgia  has  to  show, 

Join  Gates’s  Button-Hole  Brigade  and  learn  all  you  want  to 
know. 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  J.  C.  A. 

*  *  * 

There  will  be  a  big  Convention  of  brickmakers,  great  and  small, 
The  first  week  in  December— President  Eggers  starts  the  ball, 
He’ll  be  disappointed  if  you  don’t  answer  to  the  call, 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  A.  I. 

*  *  * 

The  old  North  will  hail  the  Southern  boys  with  honest  cheer, 
And  make  them  feel  we  are  comrades  true,  with  never  a  fear— 
That  “peace  and  good  will”  will  now  increase  from  year  to  year, 
While  we  linger  in  Georgia. 

We  greet  the  New  South,  with  General  Gordon,  at  its  call, 

We  will  all  stand  together  and  form  the  unrivaled  wall, 

Each  man  a  perfect  brick— that  it  will  never  fall, 

While  we  linger  in  Georgia.  J.  A.  B. 

*  *  * 

So  we’ve  made  a  thoroughfare  for  Progress  and  its  train, 
Through  which  may  come  new  members  from  valley,  hill  and 
plain, 

We’ll  give  them  all  a  welcome  from  Florida  to  Maine, 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  B.  W.  B. 

*  *  * 

Come  together  all  ye  fellows  of  gay  or  sober  mein. 

If  you’ve  ever  made  a  brick  or  made  a  brick  machine — 

If  you’ve  built  a  kiln  or  dryer,  you  should  be  heard  or  seen 
While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  T.  H.  F. 


O,  we  will  take  Atlanta  as  did  the  boys  of  sixty-four, 

For  how  can  it  withstand  the  attack  of  three  hundred  brick 
or  more? 

They  surely  will  surrender  when  they  see  the  fun  in  store 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  W.  A.  E. 

*  *  * 

Come  see  this  land  of  happy  homes,  where  dwell  the  pretty  girls, 
Atlanta  is  its  Queen  City,  where  the  wheel  of  business  whirls; 
The  Exposition’s  in  its  glory,  you’ll  enjoy  the  Midway  twirls, 
While  you  are  resting  in  Georgia. 

So  bring  your  wives  and  little  ones  “down  South  in  Dixie  Land.” 
You’ll  find  a  royal  welcome  no  Yankee  can  withstand, 

And  all  agree  Atlanta’s  bricks  the  strongest  tests  will  stand, 
While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  J.  W.  S. 

*  *  * 

All  the  brick  men,  great  and  small,  will  have  a  glorious  meet, 
And  spend  their  dimes,  and  dollar’s,  too,  for  great  Atlanta’s  treat. 
While  merry-go-rounds  and  Midway  freaks  will  make  the  wel¬ 
come  sweet, 

While  we  sojourn  in  Georgia.  W.  W.  R. 

*  *  * 

We’ll  listen  to  the  voices  we  have  often  heard  before, 

Eudaly’s,  Ittner’s,  Purington’s— to  Alsip  and  “the  bore;” 

We’ll  laugh  at  all  their  “chestnuts”  and  we’ll  cheer  their  learn¬ 
ed  lore, 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  D.  G.  H. 

*  *  * 

We’ve  just  had  word  from  Morrison,  and  here  is  what  he  said: 
“The  State  is  filled  with  ’possums,  clay,  sweet  taters  and  corn 
bread, 

Come  down  and  help  us  eat  some,  even  if  crossties  you  have 
to  tread — 

You’ll  be  welcome  in  old  Georgia. 

“We  have  sunshine  in  the  winter  time  and  strawberries  in  the 
spring, 

In  summer  time  melons  and  peaches,  catfish  by  the  string, 

And  the  singing  of  the  mocking  birds  will  make  the  green 
woods  fairly  ring 

In  the  glorious  land  of  Georgia.”  J.  W.  McM. 

*  *  * 

The  “Cracker”  is  a  dandy— for  honor  always  sticks; 

As  gray  or  blue  he’s  loving  true — a  “Cracker  Jack”  on  bricks; 
He’ll  put  cockles  on  our  Yankee  hearts,  my  dear  N.  B.  M.  A., 
While  resting  on  his  clay  in  Georgia.  D.  E.  R. 

#  *  * 

Yes,  and  there  are  soft-mud  men  with  good  old-fashioned  ways 
Of  making  brick  and  money,  not  known  in  these  hard  days. 
We  want  them  at  Atlanta  to  get  their  share  of  pi’aise, 

While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia. 

We  call  it  a  Convention,  but  we  are  going  to  do  the  Fair, 

So  take  your  wife  and  children  and  forget  you  have  a  care; 

But  don’t  forget  your  pocketbook— you’ll  maybe  need  it  there, 
While  we  are  resting  in  Georgia.  F.  B.  McA. 

*  *  * 

Atlanta  gives  us  greeting  warm  and  opens  wide  the  door, 

And  graciously  her  favors  deal,  and  gives  them  by  the  score; 
So  let  the  blue  and  gray  unite— not  as  they  did  before— 

While  we  stay  with  them  in  Georgia. 

(Chorus.) 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  we’ll  clasp  the  welcome  hand; 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  we’ll  do  it  to  a  man, 

While  we  talk  brick  and  clay,  just  as  no  others  can, 

As  we  tarry  awhile  in  Georgia. 

She  honors  the  dear  old  stripes  and  stars  that  proudly  o’er  her 
flaunt; 

•  When  asked  to  give  the  welcome  hand  she’ll  never  say  “I  won’t.” 
Three  times  three  for  Atlanta,  then,  for  she’s  always  at  the  front, 
While  we  are  traveling  through  Georgia. 

(Chorus.) 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  your  show  we’re  sure  to  see; 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  you  and  then  for  we, 

And  every  one  is  happy  and  as  jolly  as  can  be, 

WThile  we  are  foraging  in  Georgia.  .  E.  M.  P. 

*  *  * 

Am  I  going  to  Atlanta?  Well,  I  reckon!  You  can  bet 
That  I  ain’t  a-going  to  linger  and  stay  out  in  the  wet; 

For  I  am  bound  to  hustle  and  to  Atlanta  get, 

Down  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  S.  P.  C. 

*  *  * 

If  you’re  not  an  Ebenezer,  with  brick  dust  in  your  hair. 

Just  sell  a  few  more  lammies  and  thuswise  raise  your  fare, 
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Or  stride  your  ancient  cycle  and  “bike”  it  to  us  there, 

Where  every  one  is  marching  into  Georgia. 

Pack  up  your  little  gripsack,  and  do  it  mighty  quick, 

Put  in  it  a  mud  barrow,  a  shovel,  hoe  and  pick, 

And  come  on  to  Atlanta  and  learn  to  make  a  brick, 

Where  every  one  is  marching  into  Georgia.  J.  A.  S. 

*  *  * 

Come  with  your  wife  and  daughter,  and  let  your  neighbor  send 

Or  bring  along  the  prettiest  girls  that  anyone  will  lend: 

They  can  wander  on  the  Midway— if  you  send  along  a  friend, 
While  we  are  talking  in  Georgia.  W.  D.  G. 

*  *  * 

Come,  leave  your  yards  and  close  the  kilns  and  let  the  clay- 
pit  rest; 

Come,  let  us  go  and  see  the  South,  that’s  doing  now  her  best 

To  show  us  that  her  brick  are  good  and  thoroughly  well  pressed, 
For  we  are  friends  of  Georgia. 

(Chorus.) 

From  East,  from  West,  we’ll  give  the  South  fair  play, 
From  East,  from  West,  they  welcome  us  to-day, 

And  every  loyal  brickmaker  doth  gladly  shout  and  say 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Atlanta!  J.  T. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRIES  OF  OHIO. 


Twentieth  Paper. 


BY  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  E.  M. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY. 

HE  PREVIOUS  PAPER  gave  in  a  su¬ 
perficial  way  the  distinctions  which 
exist  between  the  various  classes  of 
pottery,  natural  and  artificial,  and 
the  mode  of  selection  of  the  proper 
clays  for  the  different  kinds  of  ware. 
In  the  actual  processes  of  manufac¬ 
ture  there  is  but  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  various  classes.  The 
pottery  process,  as  applied  to  mak¬ 
ing  an  earthenware  cuspidore  and  a 
fine  white  ware  cuspidore,  is  practically  the  same.  The  princi¬ 
pal  differences  come  in  in  the  material  itself,  and  in  the  glaz¬ 
ing  and  burning. 

The  preparation  of  clays  for  the  pottery  process  necessitates 
the  most  absolute  uniformity  in  size  of  the  grains,  the  most 
perfect  plasticity,  and  the  most  complete  separation  of  impuri¬ 
ties  that  can  be  attained.  The  modern  and  appropriate  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims  is  by  “washing.” 

The  apparatus  and  process  of  washing  a  clay  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  uniformly  accomplished  in  this  country  are  as  follows: 

First— The  clays,  or  mixture  of  ingredients  composing  the 
body,  are  thrown  into  a  cylindrical  vat  of  water  and  beaten 
into  a  thin  slip  or  pulp  by  the  motion  of  revolving  arms  or 
beaters.  This  is  sometimes  assisted  by  the  use  of  a  jet  of  live 
steam,  which  heats  the  water,  and  by  its  violent  cracking  and 
vibration  assists  in  the  reduction  of  the  clay.  This  machine  is 
called  a  “Blunger.” 


Second — When  the  clay  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  “slip”  it  is 
tapped  out  through  a  pipe  and  delivered  onto  a  vibrating  in¬ 
clined  screen  of  fine  brass  wire  or  silk  gauze.  The  fineness  of 
this  screen  is  according  to  the  grade  of  the  goods  to  be  produced. 
Stoneware  is  screened  usually  to  40  meshes  to  the  inch,  yellow 
ware  from  GO  to  100,  and  white  ware  from  100  to  160  meshes 
to  the  inch.  There  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  material 
rejected  by  the  screens,  which  comprises  the  coarse  sand,  lumps 
of  any  hard  mineral  not  decomposed  by  water,  and  also  parti¬ 
cles  of  clay  not  thoroughly  softened.  The  screen  is  so  adjusted 
that  this  waste  falls  into  a  gutter  and  is  washed  away  to 
the  sewer,  or  saved  for  use  in  coarser  parts  of  the  work. 

Third— The  slip  drains  through  into  a  large  cistern  or  agi¬ 
tator  underneath.  Here  it  is  kept  in  suspension  by  the  slow 
revolution  of  beating  arms  like  those  of  the  blunger. 

Fourth— From  the  cistern  the  slip  is  pumped  by  a  pressure 
pump  into  a  filter  press,  where  the  water  is  strained  out  and 
allowed  to  escape,  while  the  clay  is  retained  between  canvas 
sheets  held  in  position  by  iron  frames.  The  pressure  on  first 
filling  a  filter  press  is  small,  but  as  the  clay  collects  in  increas¬ 
ing  amount  the  force  required  to  squeeze  the  water  out  thro\igh 
the  canvas  is  more  and  more;  it  rises  generally  to  120  or  140 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  by  the  conclusion  of  the  operation. 
The  clay  is  obtained  by  releasing  the  partitions  of  the  iron 
frame  and  removing  the  canvas  sheets,  when  the  clay  is  found 
in  sheets  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  thick  and  of  the  area  of 
the  press  frame.  Usually  a  sheet  or  “leaf’  weighs  about  forty 
pounds. 

Fifth— The  last  step  consists  in  pugging  the  leaves  of  clay 
from  the  press  to  mix  them  thoroughly  and  prevent  inequality 
of  the  temper. 

This  washing  process  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Not  only 
does  it  produce  the  utmost  uniformity,  averaging  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  clay  both  in  the  blunger  and  agitator,  but  it  frees  the 
clay  from  solid  mineral  impurities,  and  also  from  soluble  im¬ 
purities  as  well.  Lime  salts— either  chlorides,  sulphates  or  car¬ 
bonates — and  some  magnesia  salts  as  well,  also  all  alkaline 
matter  except  feldspathic  or  micaceous  minerals  and  sulphates 
of  iron,  are  thus  removed. 

Another  and  much  cruder  way  of  disintegrating  clays  with 
water  is  by  boiling.  The  clays  are  beaten  to  a  slip,  and  the 
excess  of  water  boiled  out  in  large  sheet  iron  pans.  This  plan 
is  now  nearly  given  up  in  this  State. 

The  washing  process  has  become  standard  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  grades  of  pottery.  But  little  raw  china  clay  is 
bought;  nearly  all  is  first  washed  and  dried;  even  glass-pot 
clays  are  washed  at  the  mines  before  shipment. 

In  stoneware  manufacture,  however,  owing  to  the  large  size 
of  the  pieces  made  and  the  necessity  of  burning  both  body  and 
glaze  together,  the  preparation  of  the  clay  is  still  done  by  the 
old  grinding  process  in  many  factories. 

The  grinding  is  done  in  “tracer  mills”  or  old  style  horse¬ 
power  machines.  The  peculiarity  of  the  clay  tempered  In  this 
way  is  its  great  toughness  and  tenacity,  which  washing  seems 
to  destroy.  Washed  clay  is  short  and  easily  pulled  in  two, 
while  ground  clay  is  waxy  and  elastic.  On  this  account  it  is 
preferred  to  washed  clay  for  turning  large  pieces  of  ware.  But 
its  impurities  are  in  no  way  removed  or  their  effects  mitigated, 
and  the  ware  is  much  more  likely  to  show  surface  Imperfec¬ 
tions.  The  best  stoneware  shops  now  use  both  a  washing  and 
grinding  plant  in  the  preparation  of  their  clay,  the  washed  clay 
being  used  in  the  production  of  all  small  wares  and  mold 
work,  while  the  ground  clay  is  used  for  turned  ware  and 
large  sizes. 

After  the  clay  has  been  prepared  for  use  as  described,  it  is 
usually  taken  direct  to  the  potter’s  table,  though  sometimes  it 
is  stored  in  sweat  rooms  until  needed. 

The  pottery  process  proper  is  accomplished  by  four  meth¬ 
ods:  First,  by  turning;  second,  by  jollying;  third,  by  pressing, 
and  fourth,  by  casting. 

Turning  consists  of  shaping  a  lump  of  clay  while  rapidly 
revolving  in  a  horizontal  iron  disc  by  pressure  from  the  hands, 
lubricating  it  with  slush  and  water.  The  force  exerted  by  the 
fingers  as  the  clay  whirls  through  them  is  sufficient  to  shape 
It  into  any  desired  form.  Turning  requires  great  skill  and  con¬ 
siderable  strength. 

Jollying  or  jiggering  consists  of  filling  a  rapidly  revolving 
mold  with  soft  clay  and  forming  its  interior  shape  by  the  use 
of  various  “shoes”  or  scrapers.  In  this  process  the  mold  regu¬ 
lates  the  outside  shape  of  the  ware,  the  shoe  makes  the  inside 
shape,  and  the  attendant  has  only  to  adjust  the  machinery  and 
apply  it,  and  to  trim  the  ware.  When  the  mold  is  filled  it  is 
put  into  a  hot  closet,  and  the  porous  plaster  of  which  it  is 
composed  soon  absorbs  the  water  from  the  clay  and  evaporates 
the  same  into  the  air.  The  clay,  as  it  dries,  shrinks  from  the 
mold,  and  is  removed  for  trimming  up  and  finishing.  A  mold  is 
thus  dried  and  used  twice  a  day.  and  sometimes  three  times. 
The  rapidity  of  “jollying,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  is 
very  great.  The  number  of  molds  needed  to  keep  one  jolly 
wheel  going  all  the  time  is  from  five  hundred  to  three  thou- 
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sand,  according  to  the  kind  of  work;  light,  thin  articles,  like 
saucers  and  plates,  are  made  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The 
jolly  man  is  paid  by  the  piece  for  his  labor,  and  he  in  turn  em¬ 
ploys  his  helpers;  sometimes  five  or  six  are  employed  by  one 
wheel  in  filling,  emptying,  cleaning,  fitting  and  carrying  to  and 
from  the  closet  to  the  wheel. 

Pressing  is  the  name  given  to  that  kind  of  pottery  molding 
in  which  the  clay  is  shaped  in  plaster  molds,  but  owing  to  the 
irregular  shape,  the  clay  is  pressed  in  by  hand  and  finished, 
instead  of  a  revolving  wheel.  Oval  and  square  shapes  and  a 
large  variety  of  pieces  are  made  wholly  in  this  way. 

Casting,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  molding  of  ware  by 
pouring  the  clay  as  a  thin  slip  into  a  dry,  absorbent  mold. 
The  water  is  absorbed  so  quickly  that  the  layer  of  clay  grows 
momentarily  thicker  on  the  walls  of  the  mold.  When  it  is 
thick  enough  the  potter  quickly  inverts  the  mold  and  poms 
the  remaining  slip  out,  and  the  mold  is  sent  to  the  dry  closet 
until  it  is  ready  for  a  subsequent  operation.  Delicate  or  thin 
objects,  filigree  work,  difficult  shapes  like  vases  and  bottles, 
and  scientific  supplies  like  battery  cups,  etc.,  are  made  best  by 
this  process. 

Stoneware  pottery  is  still  made  by  hand-turning  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  but  jollying  is  now  the  main  and  principal 
method  of  manufacture  in  all  kinds  of  potteries. 

After  being  put  in  the  desired  shape  and  trimmed  and 
smoothed  of  its  rough  edges,  or  “fettled,”  the  partly  dried  ware 
is  stacked  in  receiving  rooms  until  it  is  needed  to  fill  a  kiln. 
Here  it  slowly  continues  drying  in  the  open  air.  In  the  drying 
closets  it  is  rapidly  dried  while  inside  of  its  mold,  and  thus  pro¬ 
tected  from  drafts  of  air.  Fans,  hot-air  furnaces,  steam  pipes 
and  all  kinds  of  devices  are  used  to  keep  up  the  vigor  of  the 
drying  condition  in  these  closets,  in  order  to  permit  the  most 
frequent  use  of  the  molds. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  pottery  after  coming  in  the 
receiving  room  vanes  with  the  kind  of  ware.  Stoneware  is 
treated  at  once  with  its  glazes,  and  is  then  ready  for  setting 
in  the  kiln.  Yellow  and  white  ware  are  burnt  in  the  so-called 
biscuit  burn  before  the  glaze  is  applied.  Earthenware,  being 
rarely  glazed  at  all,  is  ready  for  burning  at  once  when  dry. 

In  many  kinds  of  pottery  where  the  burning  and  glazing 
are  done  in  separate  operations,  the  first  or  biscuit  burn  is 
made  purposely  hotter  and  longer  than  the  second.  This  is 
done  so  that  the  material  to  be  glazed  will  have  already 
passed  through  all  the  chemical  changes  that  heat  will  produce 
up  to  a  point  above  the  melting  point  of  the  glaze.  Hence 
there  is  no  chance  of  further  shrinkage  or  further  escape  of 
gases  during  the  second  burn,  and  no  chance  of  the  wrare 
sagging  from  excess  of  heat,  which  is  always  a  possibility 
until  the  maximum  has  been  safely  passed.  There  is  then  no 
danger  in  hurrying  the  ware  up  to  the  heat  of  glazing,  except 
that  due  to  the  sticking  together  of  glazed  surfaces  which 
have  been  improperly  placed  and  supported. 

The  burning  of  biscuit  ware  is  accomplished  in  all  branches 
of  the  pottery  business  in  kilns  substantially  the  same.  The 
kiln  is  known  as  an  up-draft  muffle,  and  is  a  round  chamber, 
heated  below  and  around  the  sides  by  fires,  whose  products  of 
combustion  pass  up  through  the  chamber  by  bags  and  through 
a  central  stack  and  out  at  the  top  by  a  large  chimney.  The 
kiln  chamber  is  thus  subjected  to  the  radiation  of  hot  walls 
on  all  sides,  and  while  the  products  of  combustion  usually  do 
not  pass  through  the  wares,  they  pass  out  over  their  top  and 
radiate  heat  to  the  crown  which  forms  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
The  fireplaces  are  situate  in  a  bench  below  the  muffle  chamber, 
and  are  arranged  to  split  their  draft,  throwing  part  up  the 
bag  and  part  under  the  floor  to  the  center  stack.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  kiln  are  as  follows: 

First — It  is  safe;  it  cannot  be  heated  up  very  quickly,  and 
as  the  ware  is  heated  by  radiation  principally,  the  danger  of 
sudden  variations  from  a  momentary  access  of  flame  is  avoided. 

Second — It  largely  avoids  the  chemical  action  of  the  flames 
and  gases  on  the  ware;  reducing  action  is  possible  through 
cracks  or  faulty  brickwork,  but  not  a  common  cause  of  loss 
Its  consumption  of  fuel  is,  of  course,  heavy,  as  heating  by 
radiation  is  necessarily  slower  than  heating  by  direct  passage 
of  the  hot  gases. 

In  all  kinds  of  ware  where  a  biscuit  burning  is  necessary 
the  ware  is  packed  in  fire  clay  boxes,  called  saggers.  These 
are  made  from  good  refractory  clays,  on  the  same  principle  as 
a  fire  brick  mix  time,  and  their  production  in  any  large  pottery 
keeps  one  or  more  men  busy  all  the  time.  The  shapes  usually 
made  are  round  or  elliptical,  and  of  various  sizes  and  depths, 
to  accommodate  the  various  kinds  of  wares.  Each  sagger  is 
packed  by  an  expert  man  who  does  nothing  else,  and  they  are 
piled  in  tiers  in  the  kilns,  the  bottom  of  the  second  forming 
the  top  of  the  first.  The  joints  are  made  tight  and  solid  by  a 
luting  of  plastic  clay.  A  kiln,  when  filled,  has  no  vacant 
spaces  except  the  small  chinks  between  the  tiers  of  saggers, 
which  extend  from  floor  to  crown. 

The  biscuit  burn  occupies  more  time  and  requires  really 
more  skill  than  the  gloss  burn,  for  the  heats  used  are  high, 


and  the  chemical  changes  of  the  clays  are  all  accomplished  at 
this  time. 

When  the  ware  has  been  unpacked  after  the  biscuit  bum, 
it  is  cleaned  and  inspected  for  cracks;  if  part  is  harder  than 
the  rest,  it  is  set  aside  and  treated  differently  in  the  glazing 
process.  The  biscuit  ware  of  all  common  kinds  of  pottery, 
while  it  is  supposed  to  be  hard-burnt  and  strong,  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  vitrified  and  non-absorbent.  It  depends  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  porosity  to  properly  receive  the  glaze. 

The  theory  of  pottery  glazes  is  to  make  a  fusible  silicate  or 
glass  of  appropriate  color,  which  shall  be  melted  onto  the  body 
of  the  ware  by  heat  until  the  two  are  perfectly  united  and  in¬ 
separable.  In  stonewares  the  glazes  employed  are  natural 
clays  of  great  fusibility.  They  are  called,  in  the  language  of 
stoneware  men,  slip  clays,  as  they  are  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  ware  while  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  water. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  slip  clay  is  its  fineness  of  division  and 
its  large  proportion  of  fluxes;  they  are  not  uncommon,  but  only 
a  few  have  become  well  known  and  popular.  The  color  that 
they  develop  on  burning  and  the  ease  of  fusion  are  the  points 
which  give  them  their  special  value. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  analyses  of  the  best-known 
potter’s  slip  clays,  and  a  few  not  yet  so  well  known: 

—Analyses  of  Stoneware  Slip  Clays.— 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Silica  (combined).. 

17.02 

14.33 

12.85 

15.65 

12.00 

12  04 

26.85 

Alumina . 

14.80 

12.46 

11.17 

13.57 

10.42 

11.08 

21.61 

Water  (combined). 

5.18 

4.36 

3.90 

4.75 

3.64 

4.58 

5.56 

Clay  base . 

87.00 

81.15 

27  92 

38.97 

26.05 

27.70 

64.02 

Silica  (free) . 

38.58 

46.26 

31  09 

47.98 

48.40 

30.20 

34.16 

(  *.15 

*.10 

*9.00 

j . 

f  .65 

Sandy  matter . 

88.78 

46.26 

31.19 

47.98 

49.14 

30.au 

34.16 

Oxide  of  Iron . . 

5.85 

5.79 

3.81 

7.77 

5.36 

5.07 

5.38 

Oxide  of  manganese 

.14 

Lime . 

5.70 

6.84 

11.64 

2.55 

9.88 

15.99 

2.83 

Magnesia . 

2.48 

3.28 

4.17 

1.47 

4.28 

6.36 

1.59 

Potash  . 

(  3.23 

2.90 

2.63 

.87 

2.18 

.. : 

4.39 

2t28 

Soda . 

(  1.07 

-71 

HR 

50 

Fluxing  matter . 

18.47 

20.80 

23.23 

15.24 

20.39 

30.10 

12.23 

Moisture  and  car- 

bonlc  acid . 

4.94 

1.46 

15.66 

2.90 

4.41 

12  00 

Grand  total . 

99.14 

99.17 

98.00 

100.09 

100.00 

100.00 

100.41 

♦Phosphoric  acid, 
t Sulphuric  acid. 


1.  Albany  slip  clay,  average  sample  from  three  or  four  lots 
of  the  clay.  Orton. 

2.  Albany  slip  clay.  Langenbeck. 

3.  Rowley  slip  clay.  Orton. 

4.  Brimfield  slip  clay,  Summit  county.  Orton. 

5.  Kaolite  slip  clay.  Chemist  not  known. 

b.  Springfield  slip  clay,  from  Sharonville,  Hamilton  county. 
Langenbeck. 

7.  Bronhar  clay,  Zanesville.  Langenbeck. 
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These  natural  glazes  are  therefore  seen  to  be  extremely 
fine-grained  sandy  clays,  having  an  average  composition  of — 


Clay  base .  31.00 

Sandy  matter .  39.00 

Fluxing  matter . 21.00 

Carbonic  acid  and  water .  9.00 


100.00 

Of  which  the  oxygen  ratio  is  about  2.5  acid  to  1  base  and  1 
alumina  to  1  flux. 

Calling  to  mind  the  composition  of  the  stoneware  clays  on 
which  these  clays  are  used  as  glazes,  the  difference  is  seen  at 
once;  it  is  best  expressed  in  the  oxygen  ratio— 3  acid  to  1  base 
and  10  alumina  to  1  flux. 

The  colors  which  the  slip  clay  will  make  depend  on  the 
iron  and  the  extent  to  which  lime  salts  disguise  its  color.  For 
instance,  Nos.  1,  2  and  4  all  burned  to  fine  dark  colors,  while 
Nos.  3  and  5  burn  to  a  yellowish  green  glass.  The  finest  ef¬ 
fects  are  produced  by  mixing  Nos.  1,  3  and  4  together.  No.  3 
contributes  fluidity,  while  Nos.  1  and  4  contribute  color. 

Besiues  these  clay  glazes,  stoneware  is  also  glazed  by  com¬ 
mon  salt.  The  salt  is  thrown  into  the  fire  when  at  a  white 
heat,  and  its  vapors  arise  and  circulate  through  the  ware  in  the 
kiln.  The  salt  is  here  decomposed  to  some  extent,  forming 
silicate  of  soda,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free.  The  silicate 
of  soda  is  an  easily  fusible  glaze.  Salt  glazing  used  to  be  the 
main  reliance  of  stoneware  men,  but  it  is  now  much  less  im¬ 
portant  than  it  was  a  few  years  since.  It  is  not  taken  with 
equal  freedom  by  all  clays;  it  depends  principally  on  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  division  of  the  silica,  and  on  the  amount  of  free  silica 
the  clay  contains.  It  is  interfered  with  by  any  lime  compounds 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ware  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
tempering  water.  Some  clays  do  not  give  a  good  color  when 
salt-glazed,  being  too  brown  and  dirty  in  tint.  This  is  often 
overcome  by  washing  the  ware  in  a  slip  of  pure  white  clay, 
such  as  is  used  for  white  ware.  The  salt,  affecting  only  the 
white  surface  clay,  makes  a  beautiful,  clean  glaze. 

Some  few  of  the  most  progressive  stoneware  potters  are 
using  artificial  glazes,  prepared  from  mixtures  of  slip  clays 
with  other  fluxes.  The  results  are  some  very  beautiful  glazes, 
colored  by  the  natural  clays,  and  softened  and  rendered  uni¬ 
form  by  the  chemicals.  Artificial  white  glazes  are  also  used 
in  the  same  way. 

The  glazes  used  by  yellow  ware  makers  are  the  simplest 
forms  of  wholly  artificial  glaze.  They  are  composed  of  flint, 
oxide  of  lead,  feldspar,  paris  white,  china  clay,  and  sometimes 
other  ingredients.  The  Rockingham  glaze  is  the  same,  but  is 
colored  brown  with  oxide  of  manganese.  These  ingredients 
are  mixed  into  a  slip  and  ground  fine  in  a  glaze  mill,  so  that 
the  slip  feels  smooth  like  cream  between  the  fingers,  and  no 
grit  is  perceptible.  The  porous  biscuit  ware  is  dipped  into  the 
glaze  and  quickly  taken  out  again.  The  water  is  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed,  leaving  a  thin  and  uniform  layer  of  glaze  mixture  on 
the  surface  of  the  ware.  If  the  ware  is  hard  burnt  and  not 
very  absorbent,  it  is  treated  with  a  thicker  slip  of  the  same 
glaze,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  glaze  deposited  is  the  same. 

The  white  ware  glazes  are  prepared  from  the  same  ingredi¬ 
ents,  with  the  addition  of  borax  or  boracic  acid  and  sometimes 
other  ingredients,  but  are  usually  what  are  called  “frit”  glazes. 
The  main  ingredients  are  weighed  out  and  mixed  roughly,  and 
put  into  a  clean  fire  clay  sagger  and  melted  into  a  clear  fluid 
glass.  This  is  cooled  and  broken  out,  and  carefully  cleaned 
from  any  adhering  pieces  of  sagger  clay.  It  is  then  ground  to 
an  impalpable  powder  in  French  buhr  glaze  mill,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  ingredients  are  added  to  the  slip.  China  clay  is 
added,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  heavier  powdered 
glaze  in  suspension.  This  glaze,  being  in  most  respects  already 
a  thoroughly  fused  and  united  silicate,  its  action,  as  readily 
seen,  will  be  more  uniform  and  less  liable  to  bubbles  or  segre¬ 
gations  of  impurities  than  a  raw  mixture.  The  white  ware 
glazes  are  usually  slightly  colored  by  cobalt  oxides,  to  disguise 
the  off  color  of  the  body  of  the  ware. 

After  any  ware  has  been  dipped  in  its  glaze  bath,  it  is  very 
important  to  prevent  it  being  rubbed  or  marked  by  a  touch. 
It  is  packed  into  saggers  for  its  gloss  burn  as  soon  as  possible. 
Each  sagger  has  been  previously  glazed  itself,  to  prevent  the 
spitting  of  impurities  from  the  sagger  walls,  and  to  prevent 
the  vapors  of  the  glaze  on  the  ware  from  being  abstracted  by 
the  sagger.  Each  piece  is  supported  on  stilts  or  pipes  project¬ 
ing  from  the  sagger  walls,  so  that  no  ware  is  able  to  touch 
anything  but  its  support.  This  support  is  made  of  pure  re¬ 
fractory  clay,  which,  though  it  is  melted  fast  to  the  glaze 
during  the  burn,  still  is  so  different  in  composition  from  the 
body  of  the  ware  that  it  naturally  cracks  loose  again  when 
cool,  or  at  least  is  easily  broken  free,  with  an  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  mark  on  the  ware.  A  sagger  only  holds  about  one- 
third  as  much  ware  in  the  gloss  burn  as  one  of  equal  size 


holds  for  the  biscuit  burn,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  touching 
other  glaze  surfaces  and  becoming  fast.  The  gloss  burn  only 
lasts  a  short  time,  being  long  enough  to  bring  the  heat  up  stead¬ 
ily  to  the  fusing  point  of  the  glaze.  This  is  tested  by  trial 
pieces,  and,  when  attained,  the  kiln  is  shut  down  to  cool.  The 
subsequent  operations  of  unpacking  the  saggers,  grading,  chip- 
ping  and  decorating  the  ware  are  not  technical  in  character 
as  far  as  clayworking  is  concerned. 

The  most  difficult  thing  which  potters  have  to  do  is  to  ad¬ 
just  the  composition  of  their  glaze  to  their  body.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  if  the  two  do  not  contract  at  the  same  rate  in  cool¬ 
ing,  that  a  strain  is  established  which  will  sooner  or  later 
cause  the  glaze  to  crack,  or  “craze,”  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  even  ignorant  men  to  find  out 
by  experiment  a  glaze  and  body  that  will  work  together,  but 
the  trouble  lies  in  maintaining  the  composition  of  successive 
batches  made  from  changing  supplies  of  clay,  flint  and  spar. 
Up  to  this  time  very  little  chemistry  has  been  used  by  potters, 
but  it  would  seem  important  to  any  of  them  to  find  out,  before 
using  their  materials,  whether  they  were  the  same  as  those 
previously  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  frequency  with  which 
crazed  ware  is  seen  shows  that  the  potters  have  still  to  learn  a 
great  deal  that  chemistry  can  teach  them. 

The  stoneware  glazes  are  interesting  in  one  respect,  as  they 


A  Portion  of  the  Breakfast  Room,  Kimball  House,  Atlanta. 

never  craze.  They  are  themselves  clays,  and  one  burning  de¬ 
velops  both  clay  and  body,  and  they  never  generate  the  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions  which  cause  white  and  yellow  wares  to  craze. 


VANDAL1A  FIRE  BRICK  COnPANY. 

Seeing  that  other  companies  (some  larger,  others  smaller, 
than  this  company)  blow  their  own  horn,  prompts  me  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  that  you  may  know  such  a  concern  as  the  Van- 
dalia  Fire  Brick  Co.  exists. 

This  company  has  been  in  existence  several  years,  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  goods  made  here  has  become  well 
known  all  over  the  territory  where  the  freight  rates  would 
let  us  in,  and  we  had  just  begun  to  feel  like  the  future  would 
be  plain  sailing  w'hen  we  had  the  misfortune,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  to  lose  the  entire  plant  by  fire,  with  but  little  insur¬ 
ance,  and  it  seemed  that  the  enterprise  was  doomed.  But  the 
citizens  said  it  must  be  rebuilt,  and  offered  assistance  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  way,  and  the  company,  in  the  meantime,  met  and  de¬ 
cided  to  rebuild,  which  has  resulted  in  a  well-equipped  plant 
of  15,000  brick  capacity,  besides  the  special  work.  The  com¬ 
pany  reasoned  that  while  we  were  rebuilding  we  had  better 
build  right,  therefore  we  put  in  a  one-hundred  horse-power 
engine,  together  with  wet  and  dry  pan,  Raymond  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  with  side  cut,  and  Raymond  repress  and  standard  dryer, 
so  that  we  are  now  in  position  to  turn  out  better  goods  and 
more  of  them  than  we  could  under  the  old  plan,  and  we  hope 
to  enhance  our  reputation  by  turning  out  better  goods  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past,  which  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
manufacturer,  and  we  hope  to  succeed. 

VANDALIA  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

J.  R.  BRATTON,  Secretary  and  Manager. 
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Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

PAVING  BRICK— ITS  MATERIAL,  MANUFACTURE 
AND  USE.*— Tenth  Paper. 


BY  DANIEL  W.  MEAD. 


— The  Selection  of  the  Machinery  and  Power  Plant. — 


fING  CONSIDERED  briefly  the  different 
classes  of  machinery  used  in  preparing  the 
clay  and  in  forming  the  brick,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  choice  of  machinery  to  be  se¬ 
lected  for  these  purposes  will  next  be  con¬ 
sidered.  To  those  who  have  had  previous 
experience  in  the  purchase  and  use  of 
brick  machinery  but  little  need  be  said,  as  their  knowledge  has 
been  already  acquired  in  that  most  thorough  but  most  ex¬ 
pensive  of  schools — personal  experience.  To  those,  however, 
who  venture  from  other  fields  of  industry  into  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  value. 

— General  Suggestions. — 

All  machinery  should  be  carefully  designed  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  work  it  is  to  perform,  and  by  those  who  have  given  the 
subject  most  careful  study  and  consideration,  and  who  have 
^had  the  broadest  practical  experience.  Even  then,  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  success,  the  machinery  must  be  used  in  the  work  it  is 
to  perform  and  under  the  actual  conditions  under  which  it  will 
be  called  upon  to  work  in  actual  use.  Even  with  such  success¬ 
ful  experimenting  practical  success  is  not  assured  until  the 
machine  has  been  actually  used  under  the  widely  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  manufacture.  There  is  probably  not  a  successful 
machine  in  use  to-day  but  that  has  had  great  and  even  radical 
changes  in  its  construction  within  the  last  few  years. 

Advantageous  changes  frequently  become  apparent  during 
the  practical  use  of  a  machine  in  the  various  factories  where 
it  may  have  been  introduced,  and  the  progressive  manufac¬ 
turer  improves  his  machinery  as  fast  as  possible  improvements 
become  apparent,  in  order  that  he  may  keep  abreast  with  the 
times  and  fulfill  all  the  demands  of  the  trade.  A  new  design, 
no  matter  how  carefully  made  and  executed,  will  seldom  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  possible  contingencies,  but  practical  use  is  sure  to 
soon  develop  all  latent  defects,  after  which  their  remedy  is 
more  or  less  easily  applied  in  the  construction  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Clay  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  materials  to  handle  by 
machinery,  and  all  clay  machinery  must  therefore  possess 
great  strength  and  rigidity.  Cast  iron  is  comparatively  cheap, 
and  all  machines  should  be  built  solid  and  substantial.  The 
base  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  center  of  gravity 
as  low  as  possible  and  well  within  the  base  of  the  machine,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  liability  of  upsetting.  The  body  of  the 
machine  should  be  strongly  and  substantially  connected  with 
the  base  by  proper  legs  or  pedestals,  of  such  shape  and  length 
as  shall  give  rigidity  to  the  machine  and  raise  it  to  the  proper 
height  for  its  convenient  working. 

The  material  to  be  handled  and  moved  varies  so  in  quality 
and  condition  that  even  a  long  line  of  successful  and  satis¬ 
factory  results  may  be  followed  by  absolute  failure  under  new 
and  different  conditions.  The  successful  manufacture  of  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  clay  machinery  is  not  a  guarantee  that  another 
line  will  be  a  success,  even  when  the  lines  may  be  closely 
related. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  a  machine  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  not  many  years  ago,  that  illustrated  very  emphatically,  to 
the  writer,  at  least,  the  principles  above  laid  down.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  men  of  experience,  who  had  been  previously  very 
successful  in  the  construction  of  similar  but  smaller  machines, 
and  who  had  apparently  designed  the  new  machine  on  the 
same  principles  which  had  been  successfully  followed  in  the 
old  machinery.  The  writer  saw  this  new  machine  go  to  pieces 
in  almost  every  conceivable  part,  and  realized  in  a  manner  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten  the  loss  entailed  by  misplaced  confidence. 
He  saw  the  same  machine  rise,  like  the  phoenix,  from  the 
ashes  of  its  failure  to  ultimate  success,  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  by  such  trials. 

The  writer’s  advice  to  all  manufacturers  new  to  the  paving 
brick  business  is:  wherever  possible,  call  in  disinterested  ex¬ 
pert  advice  in  the  selection  of  new  brick  machinery.  Do  not 
depend  on  the  manufacturers’  agent,  who  is  interested  not  in 
the  success  of  the  factory,  but  in  the  sale  of  machinery,  and 
who  will  frequently  guarantee  almost  anything  required  in 
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order  to  sell  a  machine.  Guarantees  will  not  run  machinery, 
and  a  failure  is  dear  in  any  event.  The  manufacturer  of  the 
machinery  may  pay  for  all  repairs  made  necessary  by  defects. 
He  may,  after  complete  failure  Is  evident,  furnish  a  new  and 
successful  machine.  But  after  weeks  of  delay  few  contracts 
will  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  protect  the  brickmaker  from  the 
losses  due  to  experimenting  with  defective  machinery  and  the 
sacrifice  of  perhaps  the  busiest  time  in  the  whole  season,  when 
he  should  be  placing  his  product  on  the  market. 

If  disinterested  expert  advice  is  not  attainable,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  ascertain  the  places  where  the  machines  under 
consideration  are  in  use  on  material  of  similar  nature  to  that 
to  be  used  in  the  proposed  works.  Visit  these  factories  and  see 
the  machine  in  actual  use.  Question  those  who  have  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  use,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  what  troubles  they  have 
encountered  and  how  they  have  overcome  them.  Such  visits 
should  be  made  without  the  company  of  the  agent  representing 
the  machinery.  If  he  is  present  all  will  be  roses,  and  it  is  the 
thorns  tne  brickmaker  should  try  to  discover.  When  collecting 
evidence  for  the  selection  of  machinery,  the  manufacturer 
should  be  sure  that  the  evidence  is  from  factories  where  a 
similar  clay  is  in  actual  use.  Even  with  these  precautions 
more  or  less  trouble  will  be  encountered,  and  disinterested  ex¬ 
pert  advice  will  be  found  to  be  cheap  at  almost  any  price. 

— Selection  of  Power. — 

The  selection  of  the  means  for  operating  the  machinery  of 
the  factory  is  important.  Sufficient  power  to  easily  operate  all 
machinery  likely  to  be  needed  should  be  provided,  for  a  de¬ 
ficient  power  plant  is  a  radical  cause  of  undue  expense.  As  a 
general  rule,  steam  is  the  most  available  form  of  power,  for 
the  location  of  the  brick  plant  must  necessarily  be  where  fuel 
is  reasonable  in  price,  and  steam  is  often  essential  for  drying 
and  other  uses  about  the  factory,  as  well  as  for  power. 

Water  power  may  be  occasionally  available,  and  investiga¬ 
tion  may  show  it  to  be  most  advantageous  where  such  is  the 
case.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gas  and  petroleum  engines 
and  of  electric  motors.  The  importance  of  these  motors,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  warrant  their  consideration  here. 

Steam  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  widely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  and  the  judicious  selection  of  an  econom¬ 
ical  steam  plant  is  an  essential  matter  to  the  successful  manu¬ 
facturer.  Steam  power  will,  therefore,  be  briefly  considered 
here. 

— Amount  of  Power  Necessary. — 

The  horse  power  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick  depends  on  the  difficulty  with  which  the  clay  is  handled 
and  the  purposes  in  detail  for  which  power  is  to  be  used.  The 
engine  power,  however,  usually  varies  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  horse  power  to  each  thousand  brick  which  are  made. 
The  necessary  boiler  capacity  will  vary  much  more  than  the 
engine  capacity,  as  steam  will  frequently  be  used  for  warming, 
drying  and  other  uses,  besides  its  use  for  power.  Hence  an  es¬ 
timate  of  from  two  to  four  horse  power  per  thousand  brick 
made  will  probably  include  about  the  limits  of  boiler  capacity 
required. 

—The  Engine.— 

The  capacity  of  engines  is  always  stated  in  horse  power.  A 
horse  power  represents  a  rate  of  work  equivalent  to  raising 
33,000  pounds  one  foot  high  each  minute.  To  accomplish  this 
amount  of  work  by  a  steam  engine  will  require  various  amounts 
of  steam,  according  to  the  type  of  engine  used. 

The  first  cost  of  an  engine  is  in  reality  only  a  minor  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  steam  plant.  It  is  the  tons  of 
fuel  which  are  thrown  into  the  furnace  during  the  life  of  the 
steam  plant  which  constitute  the  real  cost  of  the  plant.  This 
ultimate  cost  frequently  amounts,  during  the  life  of  the  steam 
plant,  to  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  original  cost  of 
the  plant— boilers,  engines  and  all  included.  To  keep  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  of  the  steam  plant  at  a  minimum  is  true  economy. 
The  plant  to  be  selected  is,  therefore,  not  always  the  cheapest 
in  first  cost,  but  should  always  be  the  cheapest  in  ultimate  cost. 

—Steam  Consumption  by  Various  Engines. — 

The  consumption  of  steam  in  pounds  per  horse  power  per 
horn*  varies  in  different  types  of  engines  from  twelve  in  the 
most  economical  form  of  triple  expansion  engines  to  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  more  in  the  most  wasteful  type  of  simple  high 
pressure  engines. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  consumption  of  steam 
per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour  of  various  engines,  rnese 
examples  are  the  result  of  actual  trials.  They  were  taken 
from  Prof.  Peabody’s  “Thermodynamics,”  and  the  table  was 
compiled  by  the  Railroad  Gazette  in  their  review  of  that  valu¬ 
able  work,  but  is  here  somewhat  abbreviated.  “In  compiling 
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this  table  the  most  economical  and  the  most  wasteful  perform¬ 
ance  in  each  group  of  experiments  vrere  selected,  as  shown, 
and  the  table  will  repay  careful  examination,  illustrating,  as  it 
does,  the  effect  of  variations  either  in  design  or  in  method  of 
operating.” 


Type  of  Engine. 

Maximum 

consumption. 

Minimum 

consumption. 

Boiler  pressure  lbs. per 
sq.  In.  above  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Cut  -  off  fraction  of 
stroke. 

Lbs.  of  steam  hourly 
per  Indicated  horse¬ 
power. 

Boiler  pressure  lbs.  per 

sq.  In.  above  atmos¬ 

phere. 

Cut  -  off  fraction  of 

stroke. 

Lbs.  of  steam  hourly 

per  Indicated  horse¬ 

power. 

Simple  engine,  unjacketed,  condens- 

lng: 

“Michigan” . 

22. 

.089 

46.09 

21. 

.445 

33.08 

“Dexter” . 

41.9 

.452 

31.79 

68.7 

.183 

23.86 

Harrls-Corllss  (non-condensing) . . 

70.9 

.025 

73.14 

69.2 

.130 

35.69 

Simple  engine,  unjacketed,  condens 

lng  and  non  condensing: 

Reynolds  Corliss . 

96. G 

.160 

25.9 

95.8 

.124 

20.6 

Harrls-Corllss . 

96.3 

.136 

23.9 

96.1 

.119 

19.4 

Wheelock . 

96.3 

.170 

24.9 

96.3 

.131 

19.5 

Simple  engine,  unjacketed,  condens- 

lng,  saturated  and  superheated 

steam: 

“Mackinaw” . 

52. 

.23 

36.04 

53. 

.21 

22.73 

Harrls-Corllss  (non-condensing). 

50.2 

.443 

42.2 

50. 

.39 

31.7 

Illrn  engine . 

50. 

.257 

20.8 

55.7 

.163 

16.47 

Compound  engine,  condensing,  un- 

“Leila”  (superheated  steam) . 

57. 

.313 

28.1 

127.2 

.140 

16.0 

“Gleam”  (steam  slightly  super- 

heated)  . 

112.1 

.093 

19.83 

110.1 

.191 

17.86 

“Siesta”  (saturated  steam) . 

48.7 

.294 

24.8 

91.4 

.169 

16.7 

Compound  engine,  condensing,  jack- 

Leavitt  pumping  engine . 

98.6 

14.2 

99.4 

13.9 

Stationary  engines. 7 . 

38.6 

.167 

20.8 

30.8 

.053 

16.96 

Worthington  pumping  engine  ... 

60.3 

17.7 

75.2 

17.41 

Miscellaneous  compound  engines, 

condensing: 

Stationary  engines . 

91.8 

.16 

17.7 

92.2 

.160 

16.9 

Pumping  and  mill  engines,  com- 

pound  and  simple . 

40.4 

.571 

32  02 

61. 

.073 

14.84 

Wlllan’s  engine . 

60.3 

17.7 

75.2 

17.41 

In  considering  the  above  table  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  actual  horse  power  is  not  more  than  85  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  indicated  horse  power,  on  which  the  table  is  based. 

— An  Example  of  Relative  Cost. — 

An  example  of  the  relative  ultimate  cost  of  different  styles 
of  engines  is  given  in  the  following  table,  and  is  based  on  the 
following  suppositions: 

The  cost  of  attendance  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  all 
cases,  or  counterbalanced  by  other  offsets. 

The  cost  of  coal  is  assumed  at  $3  per  ton. 

The  boilers  are  assumed  to  evaporate  eight  pounds  of  water 
to  each  pound  of  coal. 

The  deterioration  is  estimated  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum., 
and  the  interest  on  the  investment  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
time  of  running  is  estimated  at  3,000  hours  per  year. 


Class  of  Engine. 

Triple  cyl¬ 
inder. 

Compound 

condens¬ 

ing. 

Single  cyl¬ 
inder, 

Simple  cyl¬ 
inder 
non  con¬ 
densing. 

Estimated  steam  consumption, 
pounds  per  horse- power  per  hour 

13 

20 

28 

35 

First  cost  per  horse- power  . 

$55  00 

$48  00 

$40  00 

$35  00 

Interest  and  deterioration,  per 

annum . 

5  50 

4  80 

4  00 

3  50 

Fuel  cost  per  horse -power  per  hour 

7  31 

11  25 

15  75 

19  69 

Total  cost  at  end  of  ten  years. . . 

$133  61 

$165  30 

$201  50 

$235  37 

In  the  above  estimate  and  under  the  conditions  assumed, 
the  engine  which  is  most  expensive  in  first  cost  is  shown  to  be 
the  cheapest  in  ultimate  economy.  In  practice  the  variation 
from  the  conditions  assumed  above  will  be  considerable,  and 
different  results  will  frequently  be  reached.  The  examples  here 
given  are  intended  only  as  applications  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved,  and  not  as  a  statement  of  invariable  conditions. 


— The  Boiler. — 

While  boilers  are  commonly  purchased  by  “horse  power" 
rating,  the  designation  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer.  As  has 
been  seen,  some  engines  will  use  several  times  as  much  steam 
as  others,  and  a  boiler  which  will  give  a  certain  “horse  power” 
with  one  engine  may  be  wholly  unsuitable  to  furnish  steam 
for  an  engine  of  the  same  power  but  with  a  smaller  efficiency. 
Boiler  manufacturers  frequently  rate  their  boilers  on  widely 
differing  assumptions,  and  if  the  brick  manufacturer  purchases 
a  boiler  of  a  certain  “horse  power,”  without  other  designation, 
it  is  very  uncertain  as  to  just  what  capacity  of  boiler  he  will 
obtain.  The  most  generally  recognized  standard,  and  the  one 
on  which  all  boilers  should  be  rated  and  jmrehased,  is  that 
adopted  by  the  judges  of  Group  XX  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  now  generally  recognized  by  most  engineers,  and 
which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  For  each  rated  horse  power 
the  boiler  shall  evaporate  thirty  pounds  of  water  per  hour  with 
a  steam  pressure  of  seventy  pounds,  and  with  feed  water  at  a 
temperature  of  100  degree  Fahr. 

— Boiler  Economy. — 

Not  only  is  it  important  that  the  manufacturer  obtain  boil¬ 
ers  of  the  required  capacity;  he  must  also,  if  he  wish  to  make 
the  most  profitable  investment,  consider  economy  as  well. 
That  is,  he  must  endeavor  to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of 
pounds  of  steam  for  each  pound  of  coal,  giving  at  the  same 
time  due  weight  to  the  item  of  first  cost  of  his  boiler  plant. 
This  principle  can  best  be  understood  by  an  example  based  on 
the  following  assumptions. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  water  tube  boiler  will  evaporate  eight 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  and  will  cost,  set  and  con¬ 
nected,  $13  per  horse  power,  and  that  a  return  tubular  boiler 
will  evaporate  six  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  and  will 
cost  $8  per  horse  power.  Assuming,  also,  that  coal  is  worth 
$3  per  ton,  that  the  life  of  either  boiler  will  be  ten  years,  that 
repairs  will  cost  the  same  in  either  case,  and  that  the  service 
required  will  be  ten  hours  per  day  300  days  per  year.  Interest 
on  the  plant  is  figured  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  With  these 
suppositions,  conditions  will  stand  as  follows: 

Water  Tub©  Return  Tubular 


Boilers.  Boiler. 

First  cost  per  H.  P .  $13,000  $7,500 

Deterioration  and  interest  per  annum  1.950  1.125 

Cost  of  fuel  per  annum .  16.875  22.500 


Total  cost  per  H.  P.  at  end  of  first 

year .  $31,825  $31,125 

Second  year .  50.650  54.850 

Tenth  year .  201.250  258.750 


From  the  above  we  see  that  the  higher-priced  boiler  is  the 
most  economical  under  the  assumptions  made,  and  after  the 
first  expense  the  annual  saving,  considering  fuel,  interest  and 
deterioration,  is  $4.80  per  horse  power  used. 

If,  however,  fuel  should  cost  but  50  cents  per  ton,  the  con¬ 
ditions  would  then  stand  as  follows: 

Water  Tube  Return  Tubular 


Boiler. 

Boiler. 

First  cost  per  H.  P . 

.  $13,000 

$7,500 

Deterioration  and  interest. .  . 

.  1.950 

1.125 

Fuel  . 

.  2.810 

3.750 

Total  cost  per  H.  P.  end 

of  first 

year  . 

.  $17,700 

$12,370 

Second  year . 

.  22.520 

17.250 

Third  year . 

.  27.280 

22.120 

Tenth  year . 

.  00.600 

56.250 

In  this  case  we  find  that,  although  there  is  a  saving  in  fuel, 
the  cost  of  interest  on  investment  and  deterioration  is  such 
that  the  plant  of  lower  efficiency  and  lower  first  cost  is  the 
cheapest. 

In  purchasing  a  boiler,  the  boilermaker  should  be  asked  to 
specify  the  efficiency  he  will  guarantee,  and  from  the  price  and 
the  guarantee  the  cheapest  and  best  boiler  can  be  selected  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  above  examples. 

No  form  of  boiler  can  be  considered  as  always  the  most 
economical  or  the  most  efficient. 

Ultimate  economy  is  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors. 
They  should  all  be  known  and  considered  in  the  selection  of  a 
boiler.  Any  type  of  boiler  can  be  brought  to  any  desired  effi¬ 
ciency,  not  exceeding  an  evaporation,  with  first-class  coal,  of 
11  to  1  (eleven  pounds  of  water  to  each  pound  of  coal  con¬ 
sumed),  by  proper  design.  But  as  the  question  of  first  cost 
must  also  be  considered,  the  boilers  must  be  designed  in  a 
manner  to  make  them  commercially  possible. 

The  following  table  gives  the  usual  relation  of  various 
features  of  standard  designs  in  the  various  types  of  boilers. 
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Variation  in  design  may,  of  course,  alter  these  relations  very 


greatly. 

Square  Feet  of  Relative 

Type  of  Boiler.  Heating  Surface  Relative  Rapidity  of 

per  H.  P.  Economy.  Steaming. 

Water  Tube .  10  to  12  100  100 

Return  Tubular .  14  to  18  91  50 

Flue  .  8  to  12  79  25 

Plain  Cylinder .  6  to  10  69  20 

Locomotive .  12  to  16  85  25 

Vertical  Tubular .  15  to  20  SO  60 


See  “Steam,”  Babcocks  &  Wilcox  Co. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  installing  a  steam  plant,  that 
all  live  steam  pipes  should  be  as  short  as  is  practically  possible, 
and  that  they  should  be  covered  with  some  good  non-conduct¬ 
ing  material  to  prevent  loss  from  radiation. 

In  managing  a  steam  plant  a  first-class  engineer  is  essential 
to  economy.  The  most  economical  engine,  if  improperly  oper¬ 
ated,  will  come  far  from  fulfilling  its  guaranteed  economy.  The 
matter  of  firing  is  also  of  much  importance,  and  a  first-class 
fireman  will  more  than  repay  the  extra  wages  he  can  demand. 


FLOWER  POTS  HADE  BY  HACHINERY. 

WE  TAKE  PLEASURE  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  Rathsam  Patent  Flower  Pot  Machine, 
now  in  successful  operation  in  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Denmark,  France,  Canada,  and  in  many  of  the  United 
States.  The  machine  is  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  best 
workmanship  is  used  in  its  construction. 

A  brief  description  of  the  machine  will  aid  in  understanding 
its  operation.  By  referring  to  the  illustration  you  will  see  at 
the  top  a  horizontal  shaft  on  which  are  mounted  tight  and 
loose  pulleys,  and  a  miter  gear  through  which  power  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  upright 
shaft.  To  the  lower  end 
of  the  upright  shaft  is 
fastened  the  pot  core,  be¬ 
neath  the  core  is  a  fin¬ 
ished  pot  resting  on  the 
movable  mold  bottom,  and 
below  the  pot  is  the  mold, 
securely  held  in  a  sliding 
frame,  whicn  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  foot  lever  by 
chains  passing  over 
sheave  pulleys. 

The  mold  bottom  is 
fastened  to  one  end  of  an 
iron  rod,  which  passes 
through  the  mold  and 
through  a  bottom  guide. 
An  adjustable  collar  on 
this  rod,  when  resting  on 
the  bottom  guide,  sup¬ 
ports  the  mold  bottom  in 
proper  position  to  receive 
the  clay,  and  to  force  the 
finished  pot  out  of  the 
mold  when  the  mold  is 
lowered. 

Clay  is  prepared  same 
as  for  hand-made  pots,  or 
one-half  softer  than  for 
tile,  and  made  into  balls 
of  proper  quantity  for 
one  pot.  To  prevent  clay 
sticking  to  the  mold,  these 
balls  are  dipped  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one-fourtli  linseed 
or  fish  oil  and  three- 
fourths  kerosene  oil.  The 
ball  of  clay  is  then  placed 
on  the  mold  bottom,  the 
foot  lever  is  pressed  down 
quickly,  forcing  the  mold, 
the  mold  bottom  and  clay 
up  to  the  rapidly  revolv¬ 
ing  core.  All  the  surplus 
clay  escapes  through  vent 
holes.  The  mold  is  then 
lowered,  the  bottom  is 
stopped  by  the  collar  on 
the  bottom  rod,  the  mold 
frame  drops  to  place,  the 
finished  pot  is  forced  out 
of  the  mold,  and  is  easily  removed.  Drainage  holes  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  are  made  at  the  same  operation  by  a  pin 


in  the  core  cutting  through  the  clay  to  the  mold  bottom. 

Changes  from  one  size  of  mold  to  another  are  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  loosening  two  set  screws,  one  in  the  socket  of  the 
upright  shaft,  the  other  in  the  sliding  frame,  and  changing 
cores,  molds  and  bottoms.  The  mold  is  made  so  as  to  form  a 
shoulder  or  collar  around  the  top  of  the  pot,  on  which  the  pot 
rests  when  packed  for  storage  or  shipment.  They  cannot  be¬ 
come  jammed  together  by  handling,  and  liability  to  damage  is 
greatly  reduced. 

The  weight  of  machine  complete,  with  molds,  packed  for 
shipment,  is  700  to  S00  pounds.  The  machine  occupies  a  floor 
space  of  2x4  feet;  height  from  floor  to  horizontal  shaft  is  5 
feet  8  inches. 

The  machine  is  made  in  three  sizes.  No.  1  machine  makes 
pots  up  to  and  including  five-inch;  No.  2  machine,  six-inch 
pots  and  under;  No.  3  machine,  seven-inch  pots  and  under.  One 
horse  power  will  drive  the  machine  to  its  fullest  capacity.  The 
machine  will  make  1,000  to  1,500  seven-inch  pots  or  5,000  to 
6,000  two-inch  pots  in  ten  hours.  The  Cochran  Pottery  Co.,  of 
Indianapolis,  during  a  test,  made  three-inch  pots  for  an  hour  at 
the  rate  of  12,000  per  day. 

The  Rockwuod  Manufacturing  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are 
sole  manufacturers  of  this  machine,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
correspond  with  anyone  desiring  additional  information, 
prices,  etc. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Author  of  “Hints  on  Brickmaking.” 


R.  B.  Morrison,  Esq.: 

My  Dear  Sir— I  have  read  your  letter  in  the  October  Clay- 
Worker,  and,  like  all  the  productions  of  your  brain  and  pen,  it 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  “Old  Guard” 
who  have  marched  through  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Memphis,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Washington,  Indianapolis,  Louisville  and  Cleveland 
on  their  way  to  Atlanta.  Ten  years  of  actual  service  with 
each  other  have  drawn  us  together  in  bonds  of  interest  and 
friendship  akin  to  the  ones  which  unite  those  “who  drank  from 
the  same  canteen”  in  the  old  war  days.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  add  to  your  list  of  reasons  why  the  intelligent,  progressive 
brickmaker  should  go  to  Atlanta  in  December.  No  one  ap¬ 
preciates  more  than  I  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the 
craftsmen  who  have  attended  these  annual  gatherings  for  ten 
years  past.  We  have  broadened  out  (the  most  of  us  physically, 
at  least,)  as  citizens,  are  more  intelligent,  charitable  and  pros¬ 
perous  than  we  should  have  been  without  these  Conventions. 
There  are,  of  com-se,  enough  exceptions  to  this  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  general  statement.  Your  allusions  to  the  examples 
of  Southern  hospitality  meted  out  to  us  at  Memphis  and  Louis¬ 
ville  are  really  the  cause  of  my  addressing  you  at  this  time.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  those  cities  were  ours  while  we  were 
within  their  limits.  At  no  time  since  1865  has  there  been  so 
much  cordiality  and  so  little  friction  between  the  heroes  who 
wore  both  blue  and  gray  as  just  now.  The  six  months  of  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  did  more  to  promote  the  growth  of 
cordial,  pleasant  friendship  between  the  North  and  South  than 
the  twenty-eight  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Grant  and  Lee 
shook  hands  with  each  other  on  that  lovely  April  day  at  Appo¬ 
mattox.  We  are  all  Americans,  speaking  the  same  language, 
breathing  the  same  air,  worshiping  the  same  God,  and  all  pro¬ 
fessing  undying  loyalty  to  the  same  flag.  And  yet  our  states¬ 
men,  orators  and  even  our  poets  kept  alive  that  spirit  of  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  two  sections  which  was  all  unworthy  of 
our  professed  higher  and  better  civilization.  All  that  was 
needed  to  remove  the  last  cloud  was  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other.  Personal  contact  and  acquaintance  alone  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  us  brothers  in  deed  as  well  as  name.  This 
work,  so  well  begun  at  Chicago  in  1893,  continued  by  our  visits 
to  the  South  in  the  winter  and  their  visits  to  us  in  the  summer, 
culminated  last  month  on  the  historic  field  of  Chickamauga. 
and  is  simply  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  Grady’s  immortal 
words  to  the  privileged  guests  of  that  now  famous  New  Eng¬ 
land  dinner.  I  have  always  claimed  that  there  was  less  bitter¬ 
ness  between  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  gray,  and  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  strife,  than  existed  between  the  non- 
combatants  of  both  sides.  Our  dear  friend  Blaffer  fought  at 
Gettysburg  under  the  stars  and  bars,  I  under  the  stars  and 
stripes,  but  that  has  never  prevented  me  from  considering  him 
as  one  of  the  dearest  and  truest  friends  I  ever  had.  I  was 
born  and  bred  an  abolitionist  of  the  blackest  dye.  He  was 
reared  among  slaves  and  slaveholders.  We  both  agree  that  the 
slaves,  their  owners  and  even  the  abolitionists  are  better  off 
now  than  when  human  beings  were  held  as  property.  It  is 
such  men  as  Blaffer  whom  I  expect  to  meet  at  Atlanta— chival¬ 
rous,  generous,  warm-hearted  Southern  gentlemen.  It  is  the 
acquaintance  of  such  men  with  the  grand  men  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  wb'eh,  fostered  and  continued  until  ripened  into  friend¬ 
ship.  will  make  the  Atlanta  Convention  the  acme  of  all  our 
previous  gatherings.  Much  as  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  still  more  do  I  look  for- 
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ward  to  the  formation  of  friendships  with  those  who  once  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  my  enemies.  For  thirty  years  we  have 
fought  a  war  of  words.  Life  is  too  short  to  continue  it. 

Fraternally  yours, 

D.  V.  PURINGTON. 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Mixing  Coal  Dust  with  Clay. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

A  man  may  dig  a  scientific  hole  in  the  earth  so  deep  that 
he  can  stand  in  the  bottom  at  midday  and  look  up  and  see  the 
stars  and  say,  “Aha,  how  much  more  can  I  see  than  the  rest 
of  the  world!”  All  of  which  he  sees  in  a  space  of  1  degree  or 
less,  forgetting  that  those  above  him  can  see  180  degrees. 

We  have  used  coal  dust  in  clay  to  burn  our  brick  twenty 
years  or  more.  We  have  used  it  in  varying  quantities.  We 
have  found  that  by  diminishing  the  quantity  we  do  not  get  as 
hai’d  burns;  that  by  increasing  the  quantity  we  get  the  brick 
much  harder  on  the  inside  of  the  brick  than  on  the  surface; 
that  by  going  too  far  in  that  direction  our  brick  will  be 
swelled  and  melted  together;  that  by  carefully  increasing  the 
heat  we  can,  without  swelling,  vitrify  a  brick,  having  three 
pecks  of  coal  dust  per  thousand  brick,  so  that  it  will  absorb  no 
appreciable  amount  of  water— not  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

Our  ordinary  building  brick,  weighing  68  ounces  or  more, 
will  absorb  8  ounces  of  water,  and  where  8  ounces  of  water 
can  go,  enough  oxygen  can  enter  to  affect  proper  combustion  of 
the  coal  dust.  The  reason  I  think  so  is  because  it  does.  Science 
is  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  coal  dust  does  assist  in  burning 
brick  with  less  other  fuel  than  without  it.  It  may  be  that  we 
are  ignorant  and  wasteful,  but  as  we  burn  S,000  bricks  with 
2,240  pounds  of  coal  and  no  wood,  we  are  content  to  blunder  on. 

Brother  O.’s  bricks  are  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the  en¬ 
trance  of  oxygen  to  perfect  the  combustion.  Brother  W.  is 
barking  up  a  tree  in  which  there  is  no  coon.  Brother  W.  also 
says  that  vaccination  is  now  generally  abandoned— is  not  only 
useless,  but  is  a  pernicious  practice.  If  Brother  W.  had  said 
occasionally,  rather  than  generally,  he  might  be  right;  other¬ 
wise  he  is  off  his  trolley. 

I  might  meander  on,  but  I  won’t.  I  see  that  unregenerate 
Pliillistine  from  Rhode  Island  has  beeu  using  my  name.  He 
may  raise  his  own  Ebenezer,  but  he  can’t  raise  mine. 

S.  P.  CRAFTS. 


The  “Wonder”  Brick  Machine  and  Its  Record. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

As  we  are  only  advertising  in  the  Clay- Worker  and  Drain¬ 
age  Journal,  we  feel  that  we  are  warranted  in  calling  upon  you 
to  help  fight  our  battles. 

A  portion  of  Chicago  journalism  seems  to  be  in  desperate 
straits.  We  notice  by  press  reports  that  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  dailies  is  charged  with  libel  and  is  under  bond,  with  a  $5,000 
fine  or  five  years’  imprisonment  staring  him  in  the  face.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  editor  of  the  defunct  “Brickmaker” 
became  desperate  a  few  years  since  and  sold  “Sprudel  Water” 
from  the  Chicago  hydrants  to  keep  his  paper  afloat.  Now, 
Davis’s  worthy  successors  seem  to  have  become  desperate  be¬ 
cause  their  business  has  been  falling  off,  and  to  prevent  those 
still  carrying  space  from  discontinuing,  or  thinking  to  frighten 
those  who  are  not  represented  into  becoming  contributors  to 
them,  they  iu  a  recent  issue  maliciously  and  unwarrantedly 
assail  our  business.  Referring  to  our  “Big  Wonder,”  they  say: 
*  *  *  “This  particular  machine  appears  to  have  been  evolved 
under  an  unlucky  star.”  *  *  * 

We  are  disposed  not  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  but  for  fear 
that  some  of  our  friends  may  be  misled  we  desire  to  state 
that  since  we  placed  the  “Big  Wonder”  on  the  market  (which 
was  in  1892)  we  have  sold  seventy-nine  Wonder  machines,  only 
two  of  which  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction— one  a  Little 
Wonder  which  was  too  small  for  the  work  required  of  it,  and 
the  other  this  Big  Wonder  at  Milwaukee  that  these  publishers 
saw  fit  to  denounce.  These  two  failures — our  only  ones— are 


no  discredit  to  our  Wonder  machines,  the  second  one  particu¬ 
larly,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  clay  was  not  suited 
to  the  stiff  clay  process,  as  proven  by  the  company  putting  in 
a  soft  mud  machine,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  we  sold  the  Big 
Wonder  to  J.  L.  Burnham  &  Sons,  experienced  brickmakers  of 
the  same  city,  who  are  familiar  with  the  case,  having  a  differ¬ 
ent  clay,  and  who  will  put  it  in  operation  when  springtime 
comes. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  Big  Wonder  machine,  we  ask  at¬ 
tention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Zeeland 
Brick  Co.,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  one  of  the  largest  brick  companies 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  (and  we  have  many  more  such  letters), 
which  shows  whether  the  Big  Wouder  is  capable  of  producing 
the  capacity  we  claim  for  it  or  not: 

*  *  *  "The  quality  and  compactness  of  the  product  turned 
out  being  such  that  almost  every  brick  which  came  from  the 
dryer  is  perfect.  We  have  already  run  the  Big  Wonder  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  rate  of  100,000  brick  per  day,  and  can  turn  out 
80,000  with  ease.  We  pronounce  it  a  machine  of  great  strength 
and  durability,  which  will  come  rapidly  to  the  front  as  its  mer¬ 
its  are  known.”  *  *  * 

In  the  same  issue  your  contemporary  published  the  following: 

“Not  until  October  24  did  the  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  Co. 
begin  to  store  brick  on  its  yard,  the  7,000,000  which  were 
made  and  burned  this  season  having  gone  off  like  hot  cakes. 
Prospects  for  the  future  are  very  good  for  this  company,  which 
uses  H.  Haigh’s  system  of  continuous  kiln.” 

But  the  publishers  failed,  for  some  reason,  to  state  that  the 
7,000,000  brick  were  made  on  the  Big  Wonder  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  furnished  by  the  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ind.  Yours  truly, 

W.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  Secretary. 


A  Good  Kiln  Roof. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  things  about  a  brickyard  is  a 
poorly  constructed  and  leaky  kiln  roof.  If  ever  a  good  roof 
was  needed,  it  is  on  a  brick  kiln.  I  can  imagine  a  brickmaker's 
feelings  in  the  night  when  a  heavy  storm  is  raging  and  his 
sheds  and  kilns  are  full  of  green  brick,  and  have  leaky  roofs. 
One  thing  a  brickmaker  can  be  proud  of  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have,  and  that  is  a  good  kiln  roof  that  will  shed 
water  and  can  be  taken  off  and  put  on  handily.  I  will  try  to 
describe  a  handy  roof — one  that  I  have  been  using  for  years, 
and  which  has  saved  me  lots  of  money,  as  well  as  having  a 
handy  roof.  The  plates  on  top  of  the  posts  should  be  8x8, 
and  they  should  be  mortised  and  a  tenon  on  the  post  fit  into 
plate.  There  should  be  three-quarter— inch  is  better— iron  rods 
across  at  each  post  to  hold  the  post  and  plate  in  place.  Then 
cut  the  rafters  from  2x6  for  six  feet  apart,  or  2x8  for  eight 
feet  apart.  The  rafters  should  not  be  cut  on  a  bevel  to  fit 
against  each  other,  but  pass  and  lay  flat  against  each  other  and 
put  one  end  even;  then  bore  a  three-quarter  hole  through  both, 
and  put  a  bolt  through,  with  heavy  washers  on  each  side,  and 
screw  this  up  tight.  Then  they  will  open  and  shut  like  a 
pair  of  scissors.  The  bolt  should  be  four  inches  from  the  end. 
Then  cut  the  heel  to  fit  the  plate.  It  should  be  cut  so  as  to  not 
set  high  over  plate.  Then  cut  beveled  blocks  off  a  2x4  the 
same  pitch  of  the  roof,  and  nail  them  on  the  outside  edge  of 
the  plate,  and  put  a  1x3  on  them.  The  heel  of  the  rafter 
should  just  fit  under  the  1x3  so  it  will  be  one  inch  higher  than 
the  rafter.  This  1x3  will  take  the  place  of  the  bottom  pur¬ 
line  and  throw  this  drip  outside  of  plate.  Then  use  2x4  for 
the  middle  and  top  purlines.  Have  small  blocks  nailed  on  the 
rafters  for  the  purlines  to  lay  against,  so  they  will  not  have  to 
be  nailed.  Then  the  boards  come  next;  they  should  be  twelve 
inches  wide  and  dressed  on  one  side,  with  grooves  on  each 
side;  the  groove  should  start  at  the  edge  and  run  three  inches 
in  on  each  side  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  will 
leave  a  core  in  center  of  board  six  inches  wide.  They  should 
not  be  more  than  three-quarters  thick  when  dressed.  Then  on 
the  rough  side  or  bottom  there  should  be  blocks  one  inch 
square  and  twelve  inches  long — that'  is,  the  width  of  boards, 
whatever  they  may  be.  They  should  be  nailed  on  about  three 
inches  from  end.  Then,  when  the  boards  are  put  on  the  roof, 
these  blocks  will  fit  against  the  1x3  on  the  plate.  There  should 
be  iron  pieces  nailed  on  the  outside  of  plate  at  each  post.  They 
should  be  bent  at  top  of  boards  and  project  over  the  roof  six 
inches,  about  an  inch  above  the  roof.  Then  when  the  boards 
are  all  on  a  1x3  can  be  fit  under  these  nous  and  a  nail  put  in 
at  each  post.  This  will  hold  the  boards  down  tight  without 
putting  a  nail  in  them.  Then,  to  fasten  the  top  down,  have 
bolts  twelve  inches  long,  with  nut  on  one  end,  and  the  other 
end  bent  half  way,  with  an  inch  piece  sharpened.  This  is  to 
be  driven  in  the  top  of  rafters,  and  let  the  nut  project  through 
the  roof  about  two  inches.  There  should  be  staples  driven  in 
the  rafters  over  this  piece  to  make  it  strong  and  stationary. 
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Then  have  a  saddle  made  the  same  bevel  of  roof  to  extend 
down  from  comb  eight  inches  on  each  side.  This  is  to  have  a 
hole  in  the  center  to  fit  over  the  bolt.  These  saddles  are  put 
on  and  the  nuts  tightened  down  tight,  and  this  will  hold  the 
top  of  boards  in  place.  Of  course,  before  these  saddles  are 
tightened  there  must  be  an  eight  or  ten-inch  board  put  long 
the  comb  on  each,  same  as  a  saddle.  Then  the  iron  saddles 
are  tightened  down  on  them,  so  there  will  never  be  a  nail  put 
in  a  roof  board  to  split  them  in  knocking  loose.  Then,  when 
the  roof  is  taken  off,  all  the  work  is  to  loosen  the  nuts  on  sad¬ 
dles  and  take  the  strip  out  of  braces  at  lower  end;  then  the 
boards  are  all  loose,  and  can  be  taken  off  without  any  trouble 
at  all.  The  purlines  are  loose;  they  can  be  picked  right  up. 
Then  the  only  nailing  in  the  roof  is  arrived  at;  this  is  the  1x3 
braces.  It  should  be  well  braced  on  both  sides  with  1x3  braces. 
They  should  be  nailed  to  plate  and  to  all  the  rafters.  They 
should  be  put  on  reverse  on  each  side,  to  brace  it  both  ways. 
When  these  are  knocked  loose,  then  the  rafters  can  be  taken 
down  and  folded  together.  This  way  they  can  be  handled 
very  easy. 

This  makes  the  handiest  roof  I  have  ever  had,  and  although 
not  nailed  to  death,  it  makes  a  strong  roof  if  properly  braced. 
The  boards  on  side  shed  should  run  through  far  enough  to 
catch  any  drip  that  might  come  from  plate.  They  should  run 
through  at  least  four  inches  inside  of  plate.  This  will  catch 
any  drip  from  plate  and  carry  it  off.  This  will  keep  the  kiln 
walls  dry,  and  the  sides  of  kiln,  if  there  are  no  walls.  The 
side  sheds  can  be  made  of  any  ordinary  lumber.  It  is  best  to 
have  a  lap  roof  on  side  sheds,  as  it  makes  it  stronger,  as  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  walking  on  it  while  burning  and  taking  off 
and  putting  on  the  roof.  If  the  side  shed  does  not  come  up  as 
high  as  roof  plate,  it  should  be  boarded  up  from  the  roof  to 
plate  to  keep  the  drip  from  main  roof  from  blowing  through. 

H.  L.  JACOBS. 

P.  S.— In  my  article  on  “Setting  and  Burning  Brick”  in  Sep¬ 
tember  Clay-Worker,  I  am  made  to  say  “I  burn  one  cord  of 
wood  to  a  thousand  brick.”  I  meant  to  say  one-third  of  a 
cord.  H.  L.  J. 


A  Trade  Secret. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

If  “Anxious  Inquirer”  or  any  others  who  are  in  trouble  with 
whitewash  wish  to  experiment  to  overcome  the  difficulty  with 
their  clays,  I  would  be  glad  to  help  them,  as  I  know  their 
sorrow.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be  connected  with  a 
company  that  has  spent  many  thousand  dollars  in  fighting  the 
monster.  Although  I  dare  not  say  what  it  is,  I  will  say  the 
company  has  overcome  the  trouble.  About  one-half  the  clays 
experimented  with  personally  have  been  freed  from  whitewash 
by  the  use  of  a  cheap  chemical.  I  would  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  any  who  are  in  trouble.  EXPERIMENTER. 


A  Cheap  Lubricant. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

We  note  the  editorial  in  your  October  number  under  caption 
of  “Water  and  Oil  a  Good  Mixture — Nit.”  We  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  formula  that  friend  Hancock  used,  but  we 
are  using  an  oil,  or  rather  a  grease,  that  mixes  with  water  per¬ 
fectly,  and  increases  the  output  of  our  machine  (a  large-size 
Chambers)  about  5,000  brick  per  day.  We  have  until  recently 
been  using  a  brick  oil  manufactured  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
which  cost  us  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  we  used  nearly  half  a 
gallon  of  oil  to  a  thousand  brick,  making  the  cost  to  us,  say, 
S  cents  per  thousand.  We  then  tried  an  oil  mixture  of  our  own 
in  an  effort  to  decrease  the  cost  of  oil,  but  failed.  Afterwards 
we  experimented  with  an  oily  grease  made  according  to  formu¬ 
la  gotten  up  by  our  Vice  President,  Mr.  A.  W.  Carmichael, 
and  with  a  gallon  of  this  mixture  and  forty-nine  gallons  of 
spring  water  we  have  fifty  gallons  of  “brick  oil”  that  is  far 
superior  to  that  we  formerly  paid  16  cents  per  gallon  for.  The 
cost  of  the  grease  is  about  $10  per  barrel,  from  which  we  make 
about  2,500  gallons  of  lubricant.  Mr.  J.  H.  Chambers,  of  Cham¬ 
bers  Brothers  Co.,  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  or  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a  sample  gallon  to  any 
brother  brickmaker  if  they  will  pay  cost  of  can  and  expressage. 
We  do  not  know  that  our  lubricant  will  work  satisfactorily  in 
all  clays,  but  it  does  with  ours,  and  as  the  cost  of  making  the 
experiment  will  be  small,  hope  that  some  of  the  fraternity 
having  trouble  in  getting  their  clay  to  slide  out  of  any  auger 
end-cut  machine  readily  will  send  on  for  a  sample.  We  do  not 
manufacture  the  oil  ormselves,  so  have  no  formula  for  sale,  nor 
oil  to  offer,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the  article  here,  Messrs. 
S.  P.  Shorter  Co.,  promise  to  furnish  samples  free  of  charge, 
and  as  the  mixture  has  proved  a  boon  to  us,  we  are  anxious 
that  others  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  test  and  see  if 
lubricant  will  help  them  any  in  decreasing  cost  of  making  brick. 
Our  company  has  passed  through  the  experimental  stage,  and 


can  now  be  placed  in  the  category  of  those  companies  who  have 
survived  that  trying  period,  and  are  most  anxious  to  help 
others  and  be  helped  in  return;  so  if  anyone  can  suggest  a 
lubricant  that  will  work  as  well  and  be  cheaper  than  a  mixture 
of  “oil  and  water,”  we  are  ready  to  give  up  what  at  present  is 

our  “first-love”  lubricant.  HARDEE VILLE  BRICK  CO. 


Authorities  Misrepresented. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

In  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  this  journal,  and  in  defense 
of  the  reputation  of  a  talented  scientific  writer  whose  works 
have  been  garbled  and  misquoted  in  the  Clay- Worker,  I  am 
virtually  compelled  to  a  further  notice  of  Brother  Carson’s 
effusions.  When  a  casual  writer  undertakes  to  quote  an  au¬ 
thority,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it  correctly,  and  if  by  accident  it 
happens  otherwise,  a  correction  should  be  made  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  that  offers — this  in  common  justice  and  courtesy  to 
the  author,  and  to  escape  the  charge  of  thoughtlessness  and 
indifference  himself.  When  a  quotation  is  so  distorted  that  the 
authority  quoted  would  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  especially  when 
such  misquoting  brands  the  author  with  striking  ignorance  of 
his  subject,  then  the  humblest  apologies  are  in  order,  and  to 
withhold  them  would  be  criminal  unscrupulousness. 

Brother  Carson  may  possibly  not  be  aware  of  the  injustice 
he  heaps  on  H.  Bauerman  by  miserably  misquoting  him,  and 
his  persistent  quibbling  attempts  to  defend  such  misquoting 
not  only  betray  a  disposition  to  saddle  the  back  of  the  Profes¬ 
sor  with  his  own  (Brother  C.’s)  blunder,  but  discloses  his  in¬ 
competence  to  handle  such  subjects.  His  candor  might  not  be 
rendered  insolvent  by  apologizing  through  these  columns  to 
Prof.  Bauerman,  stating  that  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the 
matter  led  him  into  the  mistake.  Of  course,  with  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  Brother  C.,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  expect  this;  on 
the  contrary,  I  expect  more  prevarication,  “inuendo,”  etc. 

As  I  have  also  the  work  of  Prof.  Bauerman,  and  entertain 
more  than  a  mere  passing  regard  for  him,  I  feel  constrained 
to  give  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  that  “passage”  from  the 
Professor’s  work  alluded  to  by  Brother  C.,  but  for  some  un¬ 
accountable  reason  tenaciously  held  back  by  him.  In  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Siemens  Regenerative  Gas  Furnace,  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  alludes  to  the  practice  of  blowing  steam  into  the  ash¬ 
pit  thus: 

“At  one  time  a  certain  amount  of  steam  was  introduced 
from  a  perforated  pipe  at  d,  which  was  filled  with  water  and 
heated  by  the  spare  heat  of  the  fire.  The  steam,  in  its  passage 
over  the  ignited  carbon,  wras  decomposed,  with  the  formation 
of  CARBONIC  OXIDE  and  HYDROGEN,  whereby  the  calor¬ 
ific  value  of  the  gas  was  considerably  increased.  THIS  PART 
OF  THE  PROCESS  HAS  SINCE  BEEN  GIVEN  UP,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  amount  of  steam  injected, 
AND  THE  GREAT  ABSORPTION  OF  HEAT  CAUSED  BY 
THE  DECOMPOSITION  WAS  FOUND  TO  GIVE  RISE  TO 
INJURIOUS  LOCAL  COOLING  unless  the  operation  was 
very  carefully  watched.”  The  capitals  are  mine,  and,  of  course, 
emphasize  those  portions  of  the  quotations  of  Prof.  Bauerman, 
above,  and  of  Brother  Carson,  below. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  Louisville  Convention,  in  1893, 
Brother  Carson  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  speaking  of 
the  effect  of  steam  passing  through  burning  fuel,  as  follows: 
“The  steam  pipe,  with  its  outlet  reduced  to  about  one-fourth 
inch,  is  suspended  directly  over  the  center  of  this  pipe  and 
supplied  with  a  valve  to  regulate  the  force  of  steam,  which 
being,  as  I  said,  directed  through  the  body  of  burning  coals, 
is  decomposed  and  forms  HYDRO-CARBON  and  CARBONIC 
ACID  GASES,  thereby  enriching  to  a  great  extent  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fuel  gases.”  In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  Brother 
C.  claims  a  printer’s  mistake,  and  says  carbonic  oxide  was 
meant;  he,  nevertheless,  let  the  mistake  take  its  course  and 
find  its  way  into  the  Proceedings  of  Seventh  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  after  first  appearing  in  the  Convention  number  of  the 
Clay-Worker.  When  further  cornered  about  steam  forming 
hydro-carbon,  he  tries  to  fix  the  responsibility  on  Prof.  Bauer- 
man’s  shoulders— not  a  very  creditable  piece  of  business,  to 
say  the  least  of  it;  and,  after  being  warned  that  the  Professor 
entertains  no  such  senseless  ideas,  he  (Brother  C.)  still  main¬ 
tains  the  Professor  does,  and  he  can  prove  it  if  necessary. 
It  is  now  in  order  for  Brother  C.  to  defend  his  statements 
with  the  proofs  he  has  in  his  possession,  or  apologize  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  place  the  Professor  in  a  false  and  ridiculous 
position. 

The  futility  of  using  steam  under  the  grates  of  furnaces 
has  been  set  forth  from  time  to  time  in  this  journal,  but  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  readers  ignore  it,  because 
from  lack  of  scientific  training  they  do  not  comprehend  the 
subject;  hence  the  folly  is  perpetuated. 

The  volume  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  is 
not  a  recent  edition,  being  issued  in  1874,  and  consequently 
shows  the  status  of  the  steam  decomposition  question  at  that 
date,  or  even  previous  to  that  date.  It  was  abandoned.  Why? 
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Because  of  “the  great  absorption  of  heat,”  etc.— the  identical 
reason  set  forth  in  the  Clay- Worker! 

As  to  the  recombination  of  the  decomposed  steam,  the 
Frofessor  says  it  forms  “carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen.”  This 
is  also  the  teaching  of  the  Clay-Worker.  Another  authority, 
describing  the  Siemens  gas-producer,  says  that  “water  intro¬ 
duced  in  small  quantities  into  the  ash-pit,  the  steam  from 
which,  passing  over  the  incandescent  fuel,  yields  carbonic 
oxide  and  hydrogen.”  (W.  H.  Greenwood,  F.  C.  S.,  etc.) 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens  to 
say  he  never  advocated  any  steam  jet  in  his  ash-pits — not  he; 
he  recommended,  as  Greenwood  describes,  “water  introduced 
into  the  ash-pit  in  small  quantities,”  but  not  for  fuel.  He  had 
a  clear  head  on  this  subject,  as  anyone  may  perceive  if  he 
will  read  his  work  on  “Fuel,”  published  by  Van  Nostrand  in 
the  Science  Series. 

The  gas-producer  described  by  Brother  C.  was  not  a  Sie¬ 
mens  producer  at  all.  Of  course,  it  embodied  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  the  Siemens  principle  of  gas-producing,  but  it  also  em¬ 
bodied  much  that  he  would  repudiate.  However,  the  point  at 
issue  is,  Can  anything  be  found  in  Prof.  Bauerman’s  work 
that  will  justify  the  imputation  and  position  assigned  to  him 
by  Brother  Carson?  I  venture  to  assert,  certainly  not! 

AERO  DYNAMICS. 


Enameling  and  Enamelers — Reply  to  S.  L.  DeRoth. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  first  duty  of  man  was  to 
search  for  first  principles  and  then  to  make  them  known,  and 
therewith  to  have  courage  enough  to  defend  them,  regardless 
of  the  fact  stated  by  our  friend  De  Roth  that  some  one  will 
jump  on  him  or  misconstrue  his  meaning  or  make  him  appear 
ridiculous.  The  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  race  of  any 
man  who  withholds  his  testimony  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
truth  on  account  of  these  things  is  not  of  much  value,  and  is 
no  great  loss  to  your  readers.  Our  friend  seems  to  see  a  fight 
going  on,  with  a  cloud  (I  suppose  a  cloud  of  witnesses)  around 
the  combatants.  He  sees  one  of  these  combatants  handling 
the  other  rather  unmercifully,  and  our  friend  rushes  in  single- 
handed,  without  any  cry  for  help  this  time,  just  to  settle  the 
Englishman. 

It  would  appear  to  me  he  does  this  with  some  trepidation — 
just  a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  result,  for  he  says,  “I  don’t 
know  if  I  dare  do  it,  but  I  will  risk  it.”  I  think,  my  friend, 
you  are  entering  this  contest  in  rather  bad  form.  Then  your 
cry  (Laizzey  Faire)  has  not  very  much  inspiration  in  it;  let 
alone,  suffered  to  have  its  own  way,  it  will  neither  catcli  any 
fish  nor  save  the  Republic.  Every  child  knows  by  this  time 
that  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  instincts  of  human¬ 
ity,  demand  that  you  put  forth  every  effort  to  prevent  a  person 
committing  suicide,  and  then  you  know  that  the  Democrats  are 
saying  that  a  lower  tariff  will  open  up  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  bring  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  the  Repub¬ 
licans  are  saying  just  the  contrary.  I  suppose  you  think  this 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Democrats  are  lying,  and 
that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  after  such  a  dose  is  to  keep 
quiet.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  a  very  elementary  les¬ 
son  to  learn  yet.  You  don’t  seem  to  know  that  the  progress,  of 
a  nation  is  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  not  often  running  parallel,  but  more  often  conflicting, 
and  that  light  and  truth  can  only  be  made  to  appear  by  argu¬ 
ment  and  discussion,  and  that  differences  in  opinion  should 
not  alter  friendship,  and  that  there  is  neither  politeness  nor 
wisdom  in  calling  one’s  opponent  a  fool  and  a  liar. 

I  want  now  to  answer  the  questions  you  propose  to  me. 
You  ask  if  I  think  I  am  the  only  man  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  who  knows  anything  about  enameling  and  glazes.  No, 
my  friend,  I  do  not  think  so,  since  1  have  it  on  your  own 
authority  that  there  is  one  other  man  who  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  enamels,  as  well  as  slip  and  glaze,  and  that  you 
know  which  is  which.  Then  you  ask  if  I  think  all  Americans 
are  fools,  because  some  of  them  are  not  as  old  as  I  am,  and 
then  you  suggest  that  I  am  a  fool  because  I  am  old.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  all  Americans  are  fools  (though  I  am 
told  that  there  is  a  fool  born  every  minute,  and  that  none 
ever  die).  My  estimation  of  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  is  quite  as  high  as  that  you  put  upon  yourself;  please 
measure  it  (if  you  can).  Neither  do  I  think  foolishness  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  old  age.  From  my  own  observation  I  conclude  there 
are  fools  at  every  period  of  life,  but  the  greatest  fools  I  have 
met  with  are  to  be  found  at  the  age  of  forty  to  forty-five  years. 
If  a  man  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  foolish,  that  is  the  period  at 
which  he  is  ready  to  graduate. 

Then  you  say  I  pose  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
enamels,  but  you  prefer  Broginart  and  Salvetat  as  authorities 
rather  than  Uncle  Isaac’s  say-so.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  convert  you,  my  friend,  but  I  would  state  a  few  facts  show¬ 
ing  the  grounds  upon  which  I  base  my  authority  to  talk  brick. 


It  may  not  be  of  any  use  to  you,  but  it  may  give  inspiration 
to  some  young  man  who  may  be  struggling  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  some  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry,  and  I  am 
willing  that  the  reader  of  this  journal  shall  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  Broginart  and  Salvetat  and  myself. 

A  little  before  5  o’clock  one  bright  June  morning,  fifty-four 
years  ago,  I  was  thrown  over  the  fence  into  a  brickyard  with 
the  injunction  that  if  I  had  not  as  much  work  done  as  any 
other  boy  by  7  o’clock  at  night  I  was  to  stay  by  it  and  finisn 
the  balance  by  5  o’clock  the  next  morning.  I  believe  I  did  my 
share  that  day,  and  with  some  difficulty  reached  home  with 
the  other  boys,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  earned  1G  cents. 
AVhile  eating  my  scanty  supper  my  ankles  became  so  swollen 
and  painful  that  I  could  not  stand  on  my  feet.  My  mother 
brought  a  bowl  of  water  and  bathed  my  feet,  and  washed  me 
as  I  sat  there,  and  then  tooji  me  up  in  her  arms  and  carried  me 
to  bed;  and  so  closed  my  first  (and  not  the  least  important) 
lesson  in  a  brickyard.  At  twelve  years  of  age  I  could  burn  a 
kiln  of  brick,  and  I  was  often  left  to  take  care  of  the  kiln 
while  the  boss  went  to  a  saloon  about  half  a  mile  away  to 
soak  his  clay.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  I  went  to  work  in  a 
pottery  and  thoroughly  mastered  every  detail  of  the  business 
(one  thing  excepted)  by  the  time  I  was  nineteen,  and  was  then 
appointed  foreman  of  the  works  at  a  salary  of  $3  per  week. 
The  “one  thing  excepted”  I  mentioned  above  I  looked  upon 
as  all-important  to  me,  and  I  determined  to  have  it,  but  I  had 
no  opportunity  within  the  twelve  hours  I  had  to  give  my  em¬ 
ployers;  so,  after  giving  them  all  they  could  demand  of  me,  I 
gave  myself  eight  hours  in  the  night,  and  for  twelve  mouths 
I  made  six  days  in  the  week  twenty  horns  long,  but  I  found 
all  I  was  looking  for,  and  that  which  enabled  me  to  take  an¬ 
other  situation  at  $6  per  week.  But,  my  friend,  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  here  that  I  was  not  using  up  any  of  these  precious 
hours  studying  Broginart  and  Salvetat.  I  believe,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  I  was  in  those  days  trusting  more  to  Uncle  Isaac 
than  to  those  ancient  fathers. 

1  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  little  biography  further  than  to 
say  that  from  that  time  to  the  time  1  left  Euglaud  I  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  best  positions  at  the  best  pay  my  coumry  had 
to  give,  with  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  my  employers.  But, 
my  friend,  I  am  a  little  afraid  you  will  misconstrue  what  1 
have  said,  aud  call  it  ancient  history,  without  anything  but 
Uncle  Isaac’s  say-so  to  verify  it.  So  I  will  give  you  a  little 
history  up  to  date,  which  you  can  verify  yourself.  A  little 
over  two  years  ago  I  came  to  this  country,  offered  my  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  firm  I  am  now  with  to  make  enameled  brick,  with 
the  proviso  in  the  contract  that  they  were  to  be  equal  in  qual¬ 
ity  to  the  best  imported  English  brick.  I  came  to  this  works 
expecting  to  meet  with  difficulty,  but  not  with  those  1  found 
ready  to  my  hand.  I  found  a  plant,  machinery,  dry  houses  and 
kilns  all  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  pressed  brick, 
without  a  pound  of  clay  that  I  thought  suitable  to  make  enam¬ 
eled  brick,  and  I  discovered  right  away  how  deficient  and  im¬ 
perfect  was  my  enameled  brick  education.  You  see,  I  unfor¬ 
tunately  had  never  made  a  study  of  Broginart  and  Salvetat; 
I  had  not  even  the  ability  to  suitably  prepare  the  enamel  to  the 
clay  at  hand;  neither  could  I  enamel  any  brick  made  from 
clay,  much  less  had  I  taken  five  degrees  in  the  ceramic  art. 
Therefore,  1  wras  not  able  to  handle  these  matters  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  or  even  semi-scientific  manner.  The  fact  is,  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  cornered.  But  you  see,  my  friend,  1  keep  a  small  stock 
of  grit  on  hand  (English  grit,  don’t  you  knowj;  it  is  not  of 
much  account  in  athletic  sports,  yacht  racing  and  cricket,  but 
it  is  good  to  mix  with  the  clay.  After  a  little  time  1  found  the 
clay  and  mixed  a  little  of  this  grit  with  it,  and  the  enameled 
brick  came  out  all  right,  and  we  have  been  shipping  them 
right  along  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  our  company  and  the  contractors  anu  architects  who 
are  using  them.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Florida,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  inquiries  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  them  in  other  States  and  in  Canada.  They  are 
being  laid  up  in  quantities  up  to  100,000  in  one  building,  and 
can  be  seen  every  day  you  walk  abroad  in  Cook  county.  So, 
you  see,  this  thing  is  not  being  done  in  a  corner,  and  1  have  not 
been  spending  my  time  making  trial  pieces  to  carry  about  in 
my  vest  pocket. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  little  thing:  I  have  been  quite  recently 
called  upon  to  make  a  high  grade  of  light-shade  dry  press  brick, 
aud  right  here  I  want  to  give  the  highest  mead  of  praise  to 
the  manufacturers  of  dry  press  brick;  they  are  the  finest,  best 
finished,  and  far  superior  in  every  way  to  any  dry  pressed 
brick  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see  in  the  old  country. 
Therefore,  you  see,  my  friend,  I  was  cornered  again.  But  I 
was  not  discouraged.  I  set  the  machinery  in  motion  and  mixed 
a  little  more  of  that  old-time  grit  with  the  clay,  and  made  the 
brick  and  set  a  small  kiln,  containing  75,000.  I  put  a  boy  to 
burn  that  kiln  who  had  never  before  in  his  life  seen  a  dry 
press  brick,  but,  with  a  little  consultation  with  Uncle  Isaac 
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while  the  kiln  was  on  fire,  he  and  his  kiln  worked  all  right, 
and  out  of  that  kiln  wTere  drawn  9S  per  cent,  of  hard-burned 
first-grade  brick.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  I  have  made  six 
kilns  of  these  brick,  the  highest  per  cent,  of  hard-burned  first- 
grade  brick  being  99  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  96  per  cent. 

Now,  my  friend,  this  is  not  sophistry;  it  is  sound  logic — hard 
logic.  The  facts  are  before  your  eyes,  and  though  I  think  you 
an  expert  in  rodomontade  re  engobe,  etc.,  you  will  find  it  not 
an  easy  matter  to  refute,  or  in  any  way  discredit,  the  things 
I  have  named  to  you;  and  while  I  wish  to  make  no  apology 
for  knowing  something  about  brickmaking  in  general  and 
enameled  brick  in  particular,  1  wish  to  disclaim  any  intention 
of  leading  you  to  think  I  know  it  all.  There  are  still  some 
things  outside  the  writer’s  knowledge.  All  the  knowledge  I 
can  well  lay  claim  to  is  illustrated  by  the  boy  who  made  the 
fiddle.  He  could  not  afford  to  buy  one,  so  he  got  a  piece  of 
lumber  and  with  his  pocket  knife  made  one.  On  being  asked 
where  he  got  it  from  he  replied:  “I  made  it  from  my  own 
yed,  and  I  have  jest  wood  enough  left  to  make  another.” 

And  now  let  us  turn  the  searchlight  around  and  focus  it  on 
S.  L.  De  Roth.  You  say  you  have  had  some  experience  with 
enamels,  as  well  as  slip  and  glaze,  and  you  very  minutely  de¬ 
scribe  some  enameled  brick  you  made  without  drops,  beads  or 
pearls  or  fat  edges.  Now,  my  friend,  .own  up,  and  tell  us 
where  those  brick  were  made  and  where  the  buildings  are 
situated  in  which  they  are  laid  up.  You  say  you  did  not  burn 
them  in  saggers,  either.  What  did  you  burn  them  in?  Kindly 
answer  by  return  mail.  We  are  all  awfully  anxious  to  hear 
more  about  those  brick.  And  then  you  raise  this  matter  to  the 
dignity  of  an  international  question,  and  you  put  up  Miller  and 
Griffen  as  the  incarnation  of  American  modesty,  and  you 
measure  their  modesty  aud  my  audacity  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  Americans  and  1  am  an  Englishman.  The  only  reason 
that  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  why  you  did  not  put  yourself 
up  there  is  that  you  have  neither  the  modesty  of  an  American 
nor  the  audacity  of  an  Englishman. 

There  is  one  thing  you  said  which  I  wish  to  affirm,  but 
want  to  speak  softly,  and  I  want  to  ask  it  as  a  favor  that  you 
will  not  tell  it  in  Gath  nor  publish  it  in  Askelon.  You  say  1 
am  an  Englishman.  Y"es,  my  friend,  I  am  all  that  and  just  a 
little  bit  over,  and  I  have  not  the  remotest  desire,  purpose  nor 
intention  of  ever  being  anything  else.  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  Mori.  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  very  busy  man.  This 
would  suggest  to  me  that  you  are  not  now  in  the  enameling 
business.  Then  you  call  my  attention  to  that  paper  on  true 
enamel  that  you  read  before  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Architects.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  their  annual  gathering?  I 
know  there  are  a  few  irrepressibles  gather  there,  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  you  did  not  dare  to  do  it— would  not  take  the 
risk. 

Now,  my  friend,  let  me  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice. 
Though  it  may  not  be  of  much  account  to  you,  it  may  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  some  one  who  has  not  had  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  of  studying  the  ancient  authorities  you  have. 
I  would  advise  you  to  hurry  up  and  make  the  grand  discovery 
that  you  are  alive;  that  you  are  living  to-day;  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  you  make  enameled  brick  are  in  force  to-day; 
that  the-  bricks  you  make  are  to  be  laid  up  in  buildings  that 
are  going  up  to-day;  that  the  owners,  architects  and  contractors 
are  your  contemporaries.  Don’t  waste  any  more  time  aud  burn 
the  midnight  oil  studying  Broginart  and  Salvetat,  who  may 
have  superintended  the  manufacture  of  the  brick  used  in  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  who  must,  I  should  think,  now  be  at  the 
tail-end  of  the  procession. 

No,  my  friend;  if  you  wish  to  make  enameled  brick,  get 
right  down  to  business;  get  right  up  to  your  neck  in  a  tub  of 
enamel,  and  don’t  get  out  half  an  horn*  before  quitting  time  to 
scrape  your  boots  aud  brush  your  pants  and  adjust  your  collar 
and  necktie,  and  stand  with  your  dinner  pail  in  your  hand, 
ready  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  next  best  man  as  to 
which  can  make  the  first  half  mile  from  the  works  before  the 
last  sound  dies  out  of  the  whistle.  And  if  any  problem  comes 
up  that  you  cannot  understand,  don’t  rush  off  to  consult  Brog¬ 
inart  and  Salvetat,  but  stay  right  by  it.  Believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  like  tackling  these  things  right  on  the  spot.  Labor 
conquers  all  things,  now  and  always.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
brickinakers  are  made  in  brickyards.  Therefore,  do  not  trust 
to  the  authority  of  Broginart  and  Salvetat,  nor  much  to  Uncle 
Isaac,  nor  to  any  State  University  even,  admirable  as  these 
institutions  are  as  seats  of  learning  and  the  depositories  of  keys 
of  knowledge,  but  trust  most  of  all  to  S.  L.  De  Roth. 

I.  H. 

L.  S.— Don’t  come  down  like  a  thousand  of  brick  on  my 
grammar.  I  learned  from  the  formula,  that  the  best  grammar 
is  that  which  is  best  understood. 


Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  business.— Ex. 


A  BRICKMAKER  ON  A  LITTLE  TRIP  DOWN  SOUTH. 


IN  READING  Morrison’s  paper  in  the  last  Clay-Worker,  I 
am  forcibly  reminded  of  a  little  trip  I  took  down  through 
the  country  he  speaks  of.  In  fact,  I  am  reminded  of  two 
trips,  one  being  over  thirty  years  ago,  when  my  thoughts  were 
puzzled  as  to  how  to  keep  out  of  the  mud,  instead  of  how  to 
get  into  it. 

Just  one  year  ago  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  South 
with  two  invalid  young  ladies  to  locate  them  at  some  pleasant 
and  healthy  spot  for  the  winter.  Aiken,  S.  C.,  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  very  highly  as  a  dry,  sandy,  piny  region,  with  all  the 
health-giving  qualities  that  anyone  could  ask  for,  and  as  I  had 
friends  in  Aiken— large  brickmakers — we  decided  that  Aiken 
was  about  what  we  wanted.  Along  with  our  party  was  the 
wife  of  a  large  cotton  planter,  whose  home  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  near  Vicksburg.  I  had  agreed  to  look 
after  her  as  far  as  Chattanooga.  I  engaged  two  lower  berths 
in  a  double  compartment  sleeper,  which  we  would  take  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  this  would  accommodate  the  three  lauies,  and  I  had  to 
take  chances  on  getting  one  of  the  uppers  in  the  same  com¬ 
partment  when  we  reached  Cincinnati,  as  I  could  not  engage 
it  here. 

If  a  brickmaker  has  never  started  off  with  three  women  on 
a  thousand  or  fifteen-hundred-mile  trip,  he  doesn’t  know  the 
beauties  of  travel— lunch  basket,  shawl  straps,  with  all  the 
extra  wraps,  extra  pillow,  boxes,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  use 
getting  out  of  humor  about  it;  just  make  yourself  useful,  as 
well  as  ornamental,  and  gather  up  your  bundles  and  go  along. 

At  Cincinnati  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  apply  for  a  berth 
for  myself,  but  found  that  the  two  uppers  over  my  own  ladies 
were  gone.  Finally  I  secured  an  upper  in  the  other  end  of  the 
car  in  a  single  compartment,  some  lady  having  the  lower. 
When  we  entered  the  car  I  walked  down  to  see  who  my  part¬ 
ner  was  to  be.  Here  I  found  a  handsome  young  lady  cosily 
curled  up  on  the  end  of  the  seat.  I  introduced  myself,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  I  believed  I  was  booked  to  bunk  with  her  for  the 
night,  when  she  replied:  “That’s  all  right;  I  guess  I  can  stand 
it  if  you  can.  The  baby  may  disturb  you,  for  when  he  wakes 
up  and  wants  his  dinner  he  wants  it  awfully  bad,  and  don’t 
want  to  wait.”  I  looked  up,  and  there  was  the  baby  having  a 
good  snooze  on  my  berth.  Of  com-se,  I  was  in  for  it,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  I  could  never  go  back  on  a  little 
thing  like  that.  Well,  it  was  a  long  night,  but  long  nights 
will  wear  away,  and  daylight  brought  us  into  Chattanooga. 
We  simply  changed  cars  and  started  in  a  few  minutes  for  At¬ 
lanta.  Everything  in  and  about  Chattanooga  is  historic — Look¬ 
out  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  Waldrons  Ridge;  then  we  pass 
through  Chickamauga,  and  from  that  clear  through  to  Atlanta 
is  of  the  greatest  interest,  especially  to  a  fellow  who>  went  over 
the  ground  thirty  years  ago,  but  minus  the  Pullman  car. 

My  rest  having  been  greatly  disturbed  during  the  night,  I 
put  in  most  of  the  forenoon  sleeping.  I  was  awakened  along 
about  noon  by  the  stopping  of  the  train  and  hearing  loud  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  outside.  Out  on  the  platform  was  one  of  our  fellow- 
pqssengers  talking  to  a  tall,  sandy-complexioned  typical  Geor¬ 
gian.  He  had  on  the  same  suit  of  butternut  that  he  wore 
thirty  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure  a  razor  had  not  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  face  in  that  time,  and  water  and  soap  certainly 
wrere  strangers  to  him.  Lie  was  saying:  “Yes,  it  was  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  we  ’uns  wasn’t  expecting  anything,  when, 
before  we  knowed  it,  you  ’uns  all  was  cornin’  down  that  slope 

over  there  just  like  h -  a-beatin’  tan-bark.  You  took  us  by 

surprise,  sure,  and  we  fell  back  mighty  lively;  but  our  rein¬ 
forcements  came  up,  and  we  rallied,  and  then  you  ’uns  went 
back  over  that  hill  livelier  than  you  came.”  By  this  time  I  had 
stepped  out  on  the  platform  and  asked  him  what  town  this 
was,  when  he  said  Rome. 

Then  visions  of  Brother  R.  Brick  Morrison  flashed  across  my 
mind.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  a  half-Georgian  down  there 
by  the  name  of  Morrison,  a  brickmaker.  “Oh,  yes,  I  know  him 
well.  My  son  and  Morrison  married  in  the  same  town  up  in 
Injeana— a  place  they  call  Vincennes.”  Said  he  had  lived  at 
Rome  all  his  life,  and  had  been  driving  that  hack  over  there 
ever  since  the  war,  and  it  looked  it. 

We  reached  Atlanta  about  2  p.  m.,  and  took  quarters  at  the 
Kimball  until  next  morning.  In  the  upper  corridors  we  found 
a  great  display  of  medical  supplies.  The  State  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  holding  its  annual  meeting.  I  was  at  once  taken 
for  some  country  “quack”  and  addressed  as  “Doctor.”  I  saw 
they  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  doctor  and  a  brick¬ 
maker,  so  concluded  to  play  doctor  for  awhile,  and  went  around 
tasting  of  all  the  life-invigorators  and  baby  foods,  etc.,  and 
loading  up  with  samples  enough  to  last  all  winter. 

The  next  day  we  pushed  on  over  the  line  of  Sherman’s 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  through  Augusta,  that  typical 
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old  Southern  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Savannah  river. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  reached  our  destination, 
Aiken,  S.  C.,  twenty  miles  east  of  Augusta  and  four  hundred 
feet  higher.  Aiken  is  a  queer  old  town,  built  as  a  summer  re¬ 
sort  for  the  planters  of  the  low  country  long  before  the  war, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  seek  a  higher,  healthier  climate 
in  hot  weather.  It  was  not  thought  of  as  a  winter  resort  until 
long  after  the  war,  when  Northerners  began  finding  out  its 
health-giving  qualities,  especially  for  lung  trouble.  It  is  right 
in  the  thick  pine  region,  and  the  rich  piny  odor  is  wafted  on 
every  breeze.  The  houses  are  of  the  old  Southern  type,  with 
large  galleries  all  around,  in  many  cases  large  fluted  columns 
running  to  above  the  second  story.  I  saw  scarcely  a  yard  that 
was  not  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  many  an  acre  or 
more.  The  yards  are  full  of  running  roses  and  old-time  vines 
and  flowers  of  every  description— everything  just  as  described 
in  old-time  Southern  stories  in  the  days  of  slavery.  The  streets 
are  about  250  feet  wide,  and  each  forming  a  park,  as  they  are 
filled  with  a  second  growth  of  scrub  oak.  There  are  generally 
two  driveways,  one  on  each  side,  winding  among  the  trees. 
The  squares  are  quite  large,  and  at  the  intersections  of  each 
street  is  an  old-fashioned  town  well,  with  a  little  house  over 
it,  with  windlass  and  bucket.  These  wells  are  all  about  100 
feet  deep.  When  I  was  there  they  were  laying  the  mains  for 
the  new  waterworks,  which  has  since  been  put  into  successfxil 
operation. 

After  getting  ourselves  established  I  looked  up  Mr.  Annes, 
head  of  the  Aiken  Fire  and  Ornamental  Brick  Co.,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  took  a  most  delightful  drive  of  three  miles  through 
the  dense  pine  woods  and  along  the  wonderful  sand  river  to 
the  company’s  yard,  situated  right  in  the  hills,  which  are 
formed  of  the  finest  quality  of  clays. 

Mr.  Annes  came  to  Aiken  six  or  eight  years  ago  in  search  of 
health,  which  he  found  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  during 
his  search  had  his  weather  eye  open  for  good  clay,  which  he 
found,  as  described.  He  at  once  quietly  bought  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  not  only  including  the'  clay,  but  the  finest  pine  tim¬ 
ber,  the  lap  and  waste  of  which,  after  taking  out  the  saw 
timber,  has  yielded  an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel  for  the  brick¬ 
yard.  Mr.  Annes  sold  out  his  large  yards  in  New  Jersey  and 
persuaded  his  two  sons  to  join  him  in  establishing  a  first-class 
yard  at  Aiken.  Here  the  two  sons  and  a  grandson  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  old  take  charge  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
work,  while  the  senior  member  looks  after  the  sales,  finances, 
etc.;  so  that  everything  moves  with  system.  The  grandson  is  a 
boy  of  unusual  promise— a  perfect  genius— and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  all  the  machinery  in  every  detail. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  when  approaching  the 
yard  is  the  clay  bank,  the  sight  of  which  would  make  .Tesse 
Adams’s  mouth  water  and  make  him  weep  bitter  tears  because 
he  hasn’t  got  it  right  at  home  in  reach  of  natural  gas.  They 
have  worked  back  but  a  little  ways  in  the  five  or  six  years  of 
operation,  and  there  it  stands  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular, 
and  good  and  serviceable.  At  the  bottom  is  a  blue  tile  or 
pipe  clay;  then  comes  about  ten  feet  of  as  fine  kaolin  as  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  they  take  out  and  pile  on  slat  floors  of  a  large 
double  shed.  It  cuts  out  like  cheese  in  great  chunks,  as  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  After  it  has  air-slacked  and  dried  out,  it 
is  crushed  and  put  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  for  sizing  paper.  Above  the  kaolin  comes  a  stratum 
of  the  finest  fire  clay,  and  above  that  a  mixed  bastard  fire 
clay,  and  then  running  up  into  the  best  common  brick  clay. 
With  these  mixtures  they  can  make  about  anything  wanted. 
Fire  brick  and  common  brick  have  been  their  principal  output, 
but  when  I  was  there  they  were  branching  into  chemical  brick 
for  use  in  the  phosphate  factories  in  eastern  South  Carolina 
and  Florida.  For  some  reason  the  phosphate  will  eat  out  the 
life  and  usefulness  of  a  common  brick  in  a  very  short  time. 
These  chemical  brick  have  heretofore  been  imported  from  the 
old  country,  but  Mr.  Annes  discovered  that  he  had  the  mixtures 
to  make  just  what  was  wanted.  Since  I  was  there  I  under¬ 
stand  they  have  added  a  sewer  pipe  machine,  as  the  putting 
in  of  waterworks  created  a  demand  for  sewers  and  house  con¬ 
nections. 

They  have  several  closed -top  up  and  down-draft  kilns,  and 
a  hot-air  dryer,  an  extra  heavy  Quaker  machine,  one  stiff  mud 
brick  and  tile  machine,  and  a  sewer  pipe  machine.  Their 
switch  runs  into  the  yard,  and  the  loading  platform  is  on  a 
level  with  the  cars,  and  everything  is  remarkably  convenient. 

I  shall  hope  to  see  Mr.  Annes  and  his  sons  at  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  Convention  in  December,  also  parties  running  a  large  yard 
in  Augusta.  We  never  have  had  many  of  our  Southern  breth¬ 
ren  with  us,  therefore,  those  who  never  have  had  an  occasion 
to  travel  through  the  South  have  little  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  being  done  there  in  that  line.  “R.  Brick”  Morrison 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  representatives,  and  now  that 
the  Convention  is  carried  into  his  own  territory.  I  want  my 
friends  to  join  with  me  in  seeing  that  he  is  made  next  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association.  CHARTER  MEMBER. 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 
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Number  Forty. 


N  CONCLUDING  the  chapter  on  water — the  substance  with 
which  we  are  so  very  familiar,  and  which  we  know  so  very 
little  about — I  may  add  it  is  a  solvent  without  an  equal, 
and,  being  a  natural  substance,  is  fitly  termed  nature’s  solvent. 
Anyone  can  soon  enumerate  a  good  list  of  substances  that  water 
alone  cannot  dissolve,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  it 
is  so.  When,  however,  we  wish  to  dissolve  a  substance 
not  soluble  in  water,  we  can  easily  find  another  solvent; 
for  example,  we  wish  to  dissolve  a  stick  of  sealing  wax; 
water  will  not  do  it,  but  alcohol  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  alcohol  will  preserve  indefinitely  substances  that  would 
oxidize  or  burn  up  in  water.  You  will  remember  that  in  the 
production  of  sodium  and  potassium  the  hot  liquid  metal  drops 
into  rock  oil  or  naphtha,  and  is  thus  cooled  and  preserved. 
These  and  similar  liquids  containing  no  oxygen  in  their  compo¬ 
sition,  are  used  to  preserve  easily  oxidizable  substances,  for 
which  water,  by  reason  of  its  composition,  is  totally  unavail¬ 
able.  Looking  at  water  from  another  standpoint,  we  readily 
perceive  that  it  is  of  itself  another  world,  teeming  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  These  forms  of  life  are  called  aquatic  ani¬ 
mals  or  plants,  as  the  case  may  be.  Leaving  water,  now, 
merely  glanced  at,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  that  most  useful 
and  interesting  metal  called  iron. 

IRON,  with  its  symbol,  Fe,  and  its  atomic  or  combining 
weight,  56,  is  classed  as  one  of  the  baser  metals,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  of  all  metals  the  most  important  to  mankind. 
Pure  metallic  iron  is  not  known  to  exist,  only  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  these  small  quantities  are 
nearly  confined  to  meteoric  stones,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  an  ex-terrestrial  origin. 

The  history  of  iron  dates  back  into  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
the  first  mention  of  it  being  found  in  the  Bible  (Genesis,  ch.  iv, 
verse  22),  in  which  Tubal-cain  is  mentioned  as  “an  instructor 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.”  Theologians  have  fixed 
this  date  at  120  or  130  years  after  the  creation  of  the  world, 
or,  more  properly,  after  the  creation  of  Adam.  From  this,  iron 
appears  to  have  been  known  wThen  Adam  was  quite  a  young 
man,  he  having  lived  800  years  after  this  date.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  antiquity  of  iron,  science  declares  that  the  age  of 
iron  was  preceded  by  an  age  of  bronze,  and  this  again  by  an 
age  of  stone.  This  kind  of  testimony  disturbs  long-confirmed 
opinions  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  etc.  However,  as  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  such  matters,,  let  us  leave  them  and  dwell 
on  such  established  facts  as  are  commonly  known  about  iron. 
As  I  have  said  above,  iron  as  an  element— that  is,  in  its  pure 
state — is  a  rarity,  and  very  far  from  being  as  useful  as  the 
commercial  article,  pure  iron  being  very  soft  and  weak.  Com¬ 
mercial  iron  is  divided  into  three  classes— cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel.  Cast  iron  is  a  very  impure  variety  of  iron, 
yet  very  suitable  for  many  purposes.  It  may  be  made  to  lend 
itself  to  any  shape  or  form  by  melting,  molding  and  casting. 
It  has  low  tensile  strength,  but  high  compressive  resistance. 
It  is  tough  or  brittle,  according  to  its  chemical  character  and 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  cooled.  It  is  much  like  a  brick  in  this 
respect— a  perfect  casting  may  be  ruined  by  quick  cooling. 
Wrought  iron  is  the  purest  form  of  commercial  iron,  containing 
very  small  percentages  of  impurities;  some  of  these  are,  how¬ 
ever,  more  advantageous  than  otherwise.  Good  wrought  iron 
is  very  malleable,  flexible  and  ductile.  Steel  is  a  variety  of 
wrought  iron,  harder  and  stiffer  than  the  usual  wrought  iron, 
made  so  purposely  by  incorporating  with  wrought  iron  a  small 
percentage  of  carbon,  the  hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  steel 
increasing  with  the  percentage  of  the  carbon  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  degenerating  quickly  to  cast  iron.  With  these 
general  characteristics  we  will  now  proceed  with  the  process 
of  reduction  of  iron  from  its  ores. 

SMELTING  OR  REDUCING. — I  presume  but  feAV  of  the 
readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  have  not  seen  a  blast  furnace,  and 
some  there  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  its  construction 
and  functions.  To  those  not  so  well  posted  in  the  metallurgy 
of  iron  I  would  describe  a  blast  furnace  as  a  very  tall,  round 
up-draft  kiln,  with  a  closed  top,  but  portable— that  is,  the  top. 
This  is  for  convenience  in  feeding  or  keeping  the  furnace 
filled  with  ore,  fuel  and  flux.  The  arrangement  used  is  what 
is  known  as  the  cup  and  cone,  and  will  be  described  further  on. 
There  are  openings  round  near  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  for 
blast  pipes,  called  twyers.  These  openings  correspond  with 
the  fire  openings  of  the  kiln,  and  are  for  the  same  purpose, 
viz.,  to  distribute  the  heat,  the  kiln  using  natural  draft  and 
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the  furnace  using  a  forced  draft  or  blast.  The  lining  is  of  fire 
brick  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  boiler-plate  iron;  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  cylindrical  in  shape,  while  the  inside  is  double-coned  or 
barrel-shaped,  being  narrowest  at  the  top  and  bottom,  its 
widest  part  being  about  one-third  of  the  way  up.  The  fire 
brick  lining  is  very  thick,  being  about  three  feet  thick  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  furnace.  This  is  called  the  “bosh,”  and  is 
consequently  where  the  lining  is  thinnest.  That  portion  lying 
below  the  openings  for  blast,  or  the  twyers,  is  called  the 
hearth,  and  is  usually  eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and 
four  or  five  feet  deep;  this  is  for  the  reception  of  the  reduced 
and  molten  metal,  slag,  etc.  When  a  furnace  is  in  working 
order  the  metal  is  continually  trickling  down  in  small  streams 
into  the  hearth  below,  and  may  be  seen — by  eyes  accustomed  to 
looking  at  very  high  temperatures— through  peep  holes  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  twyers. 

There  is  no  attempt  made  to  get  the  top  of  the  furnace  as 
hot  as  the  bottom,  as  in  the  case  of  a  brick  kiln,  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  process  being  altogether  different. 

REDUCTION. — This  in  chemical  parlance  means  to  get  any 
substance  down  to  a  simple  state,  as  a  peroxide  down  to  a 
protoxide,  or  a  protoxide  down  to  an  elementary  condition, 
etc.  The  blast  furnace  is  a  reducing  furnace  so  far  as  the 
iron  ore  and  the  limestone  put  in  it  are  concerned,  but  it  is  an 
oxidizing  furnace  with  reference  to  the  fuel  consumed  in  it. 
The  first  function  of  a  blast  furnace  is  to  oxidize  fuel;  this  is 
for  the  production  of  a  necessary  amount  of  heat  of  very  high 
temperature.  This  heat  lessens  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  iron, 
and  increases  its  affinity  for  the  carbon  of  the  fuel,  and  the 
ultimate  consequence  is  that  the  oxygen  leaves  the  iron  and 
unites  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  iron, 
now  in  its  metallic  state,  melts  and  trickles  down  into  the 
hearth.  This  appears  plain  and  simple  enough,  and  will  satisfy 
the  general  reader  who  does  not  care  to  enter  into  all  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  iron  manufacture. 

FLUXING. — The  iron  ore  used  in  the  blast  furnace  is  not  a 
pure  oxide,  and  the  impurity  of  the  ore  is  farther  augmented 
by  dirt,  rock  and  other  matter  getting  mixed  with  the  ore  in 
mining,  transportation,  etc.  This  foreign  matter  is  to  a  great 
extent  infusible,  and  to  render  it  easily  fusible  limestone  is 
mixed  with  the  ore  and  fuel.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  fuel— usually  good,  hard  coke — contains  a  considerable 
percentage  of  infusible  ash;  this  the  limestone  has  to  flux  also. 
It  seems  somewhat  paradoxical  to  use  one  infusible  substance 
to  render  another  one  fusible,  or,  rather,  to1  make  both  fusible, 
but  it  is  so,  nevertheless,  and  has  its  parallel  in  medicine, 
where  one  poison  is  often  given  as  an  antidote  to  another,  and 
bears  out  the  Latin  maxim,  “Similia  similibus  curantur.”  The 
intelligent  clayworker — and  for  that  matter  nearly  every  clay- 
worker— knows  the  effect  of  lime  in  his  clay.  He  knows  its 
fluxing  effects  on  silica  and  alumina,  or  clay,  and  is  therefore 
prepared  for  its  effect  in  the  blast  furnace,  where  it  combines 
with  those  earthy  matters,  becomes  liquid  by  the  high  temper¬ 
ature,  and  trickles  down  into  the  hearth  with  the  liquid  iron. 
Here  the  two  accumulate  until  the  hearth  is  full;  the  fused 
earthy  matter  and  lime,  being  lighter  than  the  iron,  floats  on 
the  top.  and  is  called  “slag”  or  sometimes  “cinder.”  Near  the 
top  of  the  hearth  a  notch  or  opening  is  provided  for  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  slag  or  cinder.  This  opening  is  called  the  “cinder 
notch.”  There  is  another  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
called  the  “tanping  notch.”  This  is  temnorarilv  closed  with 
tightly-rammed  sand,  so  that  when  the  hearth  is  full  or  the 
time  arrives  for  “tapping.”  this  opening  can  be  broken  through 
with  long  iron  bars  pointed  at  one  end.  Attached  to  the  fur¬ 
nace  on  the  tanping  side  is  a  large  shed,  or  room,  called  the 
“casting  house.”  the  floor  of  which  is  covered  to  the  depth  of 
two  of  three  feet  with  sand,  and  is  called  the  “pig  bed.”  This 
floov  is  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  below  the  tanning  notch, 
to  facilitate  the  running  of  the  molten  iron.  Previous  to  tan¬ 
ning  the  furnace  the  nig  bed  has  been  prepared  bv  molding 
in  the  ^and  numerous  U-shaned  channels,  all  conneeted  with  a 
main  channel  leading  up  to  the  tapping  notch.  All  being  now 
readv.  the  “keeners.”  as  the  furnace  men  are  called,  com¬ 
mence  nrobing  the  tanning  hole  with  the  long  iron  bars  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Presently  a  breach  is  made,  and  the  iron  rushes 
out.  widening  the  breach  very  ouickly.  until  a  stream  as  thick 
as  a  man’s  leg  issues  forth  with  a  force  enual  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounds  to  the  souare  inch.  Fifty  or  sixtv  tons  at  such 
a  tanning  is  not  unusual,  nor  is  it  out  of  the  regular  course 
to  have  four  such  tannings  every  twentv-four  hours.  The 
U-shaped  channels  on  the  pig  bed  are  run  full,  and  are  called 
pigs,  or  pig  iron.  This,  then,  is  merchantable  iron  in  its 
crudest  form.  For  castings  it  is  remelted  in  a  small  furnace, 
called  a  “cupola.”  This  is  a  miniature  blast  furnace,  with 
dimensions  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  foundry  it  has 
to  supply,  and  is  run  on  much  the  same  principle,  only  there 
is  no  reducing  of  ore  in  the  cupola.  The  charge,  instead  of 
ore.  coke  and  limestone,  is  pig  iron,  scraps  of  cast  iron,  coke, 
and  a  small  scattering  of  limestone  or  oyster  shells  to  flux 
the  ashes  of  the  coke.  The  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  remelt 
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pig  iron  is  much  less  than  is  required  to  reduce  ore  to  pig 
iron,  for,  while  a  ton  of  pig  iron  may  be  melted  with  about 
200  pounds  of  coke,  it  requires  a  ton  of  coke  to  reduce  a  ton 
of  pig  iron  from  the  ore.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
an  enormous  consumer  of  fuel  a  modern  blast  furnace  is — put  it 
down  at  230  to  250  tons  of  coke  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
slag  of  the  furnace  is,  of  course,  a  bye-product,  and  one  that 
is  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  very  often.  Acres  of  good  land  have 
sometimes  been  covered  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  by 
cinder  tips.  A  good  deal  is  used  on  railways  for  ballasting 
the  tx-acks,  and  every  now  and  again  I  see  accounts  of  some 
one  trying  to  utilize  it  for  building  bricks.  To  me  it  appears 
far  more  feasible  to  make  moi’tar  of  it.  I  saw  brickmaking 
tided  with  it  forty  years  ago,  which  I  described  in  this  journal 
a  few  years  since.  The  slag  at  that  time  was  much  better 
adapted  to  making  bi’icks  than  now.  The  slags  of  to-day  con¬ 
tain  an  excess  of  lime,  especially  from  those  furnaces  running 
on  Bessemer  irons.  I  have  often  seen  slags  slake  in  a  shower 
of  rain,  and  fi’om  this  I  infer  that  such  slags  would  easily 
make  mortar. 

Having  briefly  pointed  out  how  the  ore  and  limestone  are 
disposed  of  in  the  furnace,  let  us  see  what  becomes  of  the  fuel; 
for  we  have  nothing  left  now  of  the  coke  but  carbon,  the  lime¬ 
stone  having  claimed  the  ashes.  The  pig  iron  took  up  about 
3  per  cent.,  and  it  i-etains  it  in  its  composition,  but  that  is  all 
that  went  out  at  the  tapping  notch.  The  balance  took  another 
direction,  which  must  be  described  under  the  head  of  “Gases 
From  the  Blast  Furnace,”  which  will  be  attended  to  after  a 
brief  description  of  the  arrangements  at  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
which,  I  have  already  said,  was  closed  by  the  cup  and  cone 
arrangement.  W.  WAPLINGTON. 


Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Business  among  the  sewer  pipe  factories  continues  to  be 
very  quiet,  and  with  little  prospect  of  improvement  until 
spring.  The  sales  of  sewer  pipe  this  year  are  less  than  those  of 
last  year  by  over  50  per  cent.  The  Empire  Fire  Clay  Works, 
at  Empire,  the  Calumet  Fii-e  Clay  Works  and  Excelsior  Sewer 
Pipe  Works,  at  Calumet,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Fii*e  Clay  Works, 
at  Toronto,  are  shut  down  with  lai’ge  stocks  of  pipe  on  hand. 
The  balance  of  the  works  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  liver  are  lim¬ 
ning  at  about  half  their  capacity.  McMahan,  Porter  &  Co.,  of 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  have  not  made  any  pipe  since  June, 
but  are  nmning  their  works  night  and  day  making  paving 
brick.  The  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.  are  making  considei*able 
pipe  at  their  Clifton  and  Sligo  plants,  in  New  Cumberland. 

There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  paving  brick,  and  all  the 
works  in  this  region  are  running  to  their  fullest  capacity,  and 
all  claim  to  have  orders  ahead  that  will  keep  them  busy  until 
after  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

The  Congo  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Empire,  O.,  have  decided  to 
rebuild  their  works,  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  Work  on  the  new 
buildings  has  commenced,  and  the  new  works  will  have  a 
capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day,  more  than  double  that  of 
the  works  desti’oyed. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  are  rebuilding 
their  works,  lately  desti’oyed  by  fire.  They  propose  to  build  a 
three-story  brick  building,  100  by  32  feet. 

A  test  of  the  strength  of  sewer  pipe  was  made  at  the  woi'ks 
of  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Anderson,  at  East  Liverpool.  All  the 
works  in  the  Central  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  sent  24-inch  pipe.  The 
pipes  were  filled  with  water  and  a  lid  placed  on  each  end,  and 
an  immense  pressure  put  on  the  lids  by  a  hydraulic  press. 
None  of  the  pipe  could  stand  a  greater  pressure  than  eight  tons 
before  brusting,  except  one  sample  that  stood  the  extraordinary 
pressure  of  ten  tons  before  it  burst. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  in 
Cleveland  there  were  fifty  factoi-ies  represented,  and  the  sewer 
pipe  manufactured  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
is  to  be  sold  through  three  agencies,  the  same  as  in  the  past 
year,  as  follows:  New  York  Pipe  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Union  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  the  Central  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nine-tenths  of  the  product  finds 
market  through  these  agencies. 

The  John  Porter  Brick  Works,  at  Kenilworth,  W.  Va.,  are  to 
be  resold  Dec.  5.  They  were  built  at  a  cost  of  $02,000,  and 
they  were  bought  in  by  a  creditor  for  $14,000,  considerably 
less  than  he  was  to  receive  for  the  ground.  John  Pointer  formed 
a  company  and  offered  10  per  cent,  more,  and  the  court  set  the 
sale  aside.  BUCKEYE. 


The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  re 
cently  received  from  their  agent  in  Paris  an  order  for  a  brick 
dryer,  to  be  shipped  to  Guatemala,  Central  America.  This  is 
the  third  foreign  oi'der  for  brick  dryers  that  this  company  has 
filled.  A  very  neat  catalogue  descriptive  of  the  Cummer  direct 
heat  dryer  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  manufacturers. 
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TERRA  COTTA  STREET  CURBING. 


A  New  Clay  Product. 


TONE  IS  NOW  USED  for  street  curbing 
which  no  wise  man  would  use  for  street  pav¬ 
ing.  The  reason  that  such  stone  would  not 
he  used  is  because  it  is  too  soft,  too  brittle, 
or  otherwise  unsuitable.  Take  sandstone, 
oolitic  limestone,  stratified  limestone,  or 
other  materials  of  that  character— all  are 
used  very  extensively  for  curbing.  But 
who  would  think  of  using  them  for  a  street 
pavement?  They  would  not  stand  the  wear. 
They  are  not  well  suited  for  curbing,  but 
they  are  used  in  default  of  a  better  material. 
The  oolitic  limestone  or  sandstone  soon 
wears  out  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  where  the  wheels 
strike  it;  it  is  an  absorbent  material,  is  dangerously  affected 
by  freezing  and  thawing,  soon  becomes  of  a  bad  color  be¬ 
cause  of  the  material  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  and 
is  generally  unsatisfactory.  Stratified  limestone  is  not  a  good 
material.  It  chips  and  spawls  under  the  influence  of  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  Otherwise  it  would  be  a  good  ma¬ 
terial  for  curbing.  The  best  stone  which  could  be  used  is 
granite,  but  that  is  expensive,  and  is  practically  obtainable  in 
only  a  few  limited  sections  of  the  country  at  a  moderate 
price. 

Another  material  which  has  been  used  for  curbing  during 
recent  years  is  cement.  It  has  not  proven  satisfactory,  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  manufacture  of  cement  curbing  so 
much  is  dependent  upon  the  integrity  and  thoroughness  of  the 
makers  and  so  many  mixtures  are  made  and  the  risk  is  so 
great  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  uniform  re¬ 
sults.  First,  there  is  the  cement— an  artificial  product.  It 
may  not  be  uniform.  Again,  there  is  the  composition,  which 
may  be  uncertain  because  of  the  number  of  people  engaged 
in  its  preparation,  the  character  of  the  labor  involved,  and 
the  various  materials  required. 

There  we  have  the  different  kinds  of  stone  and  cement 
curbing  and  the  objections,  which  must  be  manifest  to  all 
who  will  take  pains  to  look  at  them. 

Brick,  we  all  know,  is  successfully  being  used  as  a  paving 
material.  It  meets  all  of  the  requirements  and  conditions 
brought  about  by  heavy  travel  and  climatic  influences.  What 
more  do  we  want  as  to  curbing?  Material  which  will  make 
a  good  street  will  certainly  make  a  good  curb.  Material,  like 
stone  and  cement,  which  will  not  make  a  good  street  should 
certainly  not  be  used  as  curbing. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Jones,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  is  now  engaged  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  terra  cotta  curbing.  The  clay  is  prepared  similarly 
to  that  for  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  other  well-burned 
ware,  and  is  passed  through  a  die  which  makes  two  or  more 
conduits  or  spaces. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  making  a 
new  use  of  clay — a  new  outlet  for  this  material.  One  finds  a 
brick  curbing  in  extensive  use  in  Holland,  and  if  brick  curb¬ 
ing,  why  not  better  well-formed,  properly-jointed  terra  cotta 
curbing?  We  can  see  every  reason  why  it  should  succeed 
and  none  why  it  should  fail.  Terra  cotta  is  certainly  the 
ideal  material  for  this  purpose. 

The  accompanying  cut  and  the  manufacturer’s  description 
of  the  new  terra  cotta  curbing  indicate  other  advantages 
than  those  we  have  mentioned: 

— “Terra  Cotta  Street  Curbing  (Jones’s  Patent.)— 

“Terra  cotta  or  clay  curbing  is  intended  as  a  substitute, 
and  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  stone  curbing  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  chief  of  which  are  the  following:  Owing  to  the  high 


cost  of  freight  to  distant  points  on  stone  curbing,  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  when  stone  cutters  are  scarce  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  work  is  much  delayed  on  street  improvements. 
The  clay  curbing  is  less  costly  for  shipping  a  long  distance, 
as  it  is  made  hollow,  and,  if  necessary,  made  solid  at  destina¬ 
tion  by  filling  with  sand  and  cement. 

“It  requires  no  high-priced  labor  to  fill  and  put  it  in  place, 
and  when  in  position  makes  the  handsomest  and  most  dura¬ 
ble  of  street  curbings. 

“Stone  crumbles  through  the  action  of  the  elements,  while 
thoroughly  burnt  clays  are  more  durable  than  any  other 
article  made  by  man,  having  defied  the  elements,  and  even 
time,  proof  of  which  we  have  from  prehistoric  times. 

“The  following  description  will  help  to  explain  more  clear¬ 
ly.  The  clay  is  prepared  similarly  to  making  paving  brick, 
sewer  pipe  and  other  well  and  hard-burnt  wares,  passing 
through  a  die  causing  two  or  more  hollow  spaces  or  conduits; 
this  done,  the  clay  dries  and  bums  safer  and  more  econom¬ 
ically.  The  column  of  clay  issuing  from  the  die  must  be  cut 
to  lengths  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  or  longer  if  the  clays  will 
stand  it.  The  green  column  is  placed  on  end  to  partly  dry, 
and  turned  for  redressing  the  other  end  when  ready.  The 
knife  to  cut  this  will  form  the  dove-tail,  therefore  little  or  no 
dressing  will  be  required,  except  punching  the  dowel  hole. 
The  advantage  of  the  rounded  corners  on  the  two  opposite 
edges,  allowing  the  blocks  to  be  reversed  in  case  of  defect, 
can  readily  be  seen,  also  the  great  improvement  over  all 


former  curbings  of  the  dove-tail,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get 
out  of  line  or  place.  After  drying,  the  blocks  are  placed  in 
kilns  and  burned  like  other  wares,  or,  more  particularly,  like 
sewer  pipe.  If  the  clay  is  white  or  buff  it  makes  the  most 
handsome  of  curbings,  as  it  has  a  smooth  surface  and  each 
shower  washes  it  beautiful  and  clean. 

“When  at  destination  and  ready  for  laying,  see  that  the 
trench  is  perfectly  level  at  bottom,  with  a  grade  one  way  or 
other  preferred  if  in  clayish  soil,  unless  the  usual  drainage 
has  been  provided  for;  but  in  sandy  soil  it  will  not  matter 
so  much,  as  water  will  soak  away,  unless  the  lower  conduit 
is  used  for  said  drainage;  then  a  careful  grade  is  needed  and 
a  proper  outlet  for  the  discharge  of  the  water.  The  upper 
conduit  may  be  used  for  wires,  or  both  may  be  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  cement  and  two  parts  of  sand. 

“The  dowel  pin  may  or  may  not  be  used,  but  when  both 
conduits  are  filled  and  the  two  ends  put  together,  then  filled 
with  cement  and  sand,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  the 
pin.  The  cement  for  joints  should  be  colored  to  suit  the  color 
of  the  curbing,  so  that  when  completed  you  have  one  con¬ 
tinuous  and  handsome  curb  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other,  and  more  enduring  than  the  very  hills  themselves— a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

“For  further  information  address  the  patentee, 

“A.  O.  JONES,  Zanesville,  O.” 
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This  Department  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Invention  and 
Patents  relating  to  the  Clay  Industry,  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Weaver,  attorney  and  counselor,  in  patent  law,  900 
F.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Copies  of  any  patent  with  draw¬ 
ings  WILL  BE  SENT  AT  COST,  NAMELY:  FIFTEEN  CENTS  FOR  EACH  COPY. 
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DESIRABLE  inPROVEHENTS  IN  BRICK  KILNS. 

TO  ONE  OBSERVING  the  course  of  development  in  brick 
kilns  there  is  at  present  a  clear  indication  of  unrest, 
and  while  there  are  excellent  types  now  in  existence, 
there  seems  to  be  a  desire  prevalent  to  improve  upon  these.  Of 
course,  when  we  listen  to  the  advocates  of  a  standard  kiln,  it 
would  seem  beyond  the  possibilities  that  there  could  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  but  among  the  makers  at  large  there  is  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  movement  in  favor  of  increased  output  and  decreased  fuel 
account.  These  are  the  points  desirable  in  a  kiln. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
main  requisite  for  the  success  of  a  kiln  was  that  it  should  con¬ 
tain  a  vast  number  of  mysterious  flues.  Whither  they  went  or 
for  what  purpose  they  were  designed  was  of  no  moment.  It 
was  all-sufficient  that  they  entirely  mystified  the  purchaser. 
Now  it  is  quite  different.  The  owner  demands  the  satisfying 
proof  of  thousands  of  good  bricks,  and  dollars  and  cents  upon 
the  profit  side  of  the  cash  book.  Practical  results  are  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  age,  and,  moreover,  the  pressing  demand  of  com¬ 
petition  has,  as  it  were,  made  an  inventing  experimenter  of 
almost  every  superintendent.  These  experiments  are  taking 
place  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  and  when  one  of  them  is  a 
success,  fortunately  for  us  patent  attorneys,  we  are  called  in  to 
give  the  benefit  of  our  services. 

Analyzing  the  requisites  of  an  ideal  kiln,  and  the  ends  which 
various  parties  are  seeking  to  attain,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
twofold  object  over  and  above  the  expenditure  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  fuel.  One  of  these  is  to  throw  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  into  the  kiln,  and  the  other  to  equalize  its  distribution 
throughout  the  kiln,  that  its  contents  may  be  of  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.  These  results  make  good  brick,  and  the  entire  kiln 
of  the  same  quality. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  late  inventions  do 
this  better  than  ever  before,  and  that  there  are  coming  those 
that  will  do  it  still  better.  If  this  were  not  so  there  would  be 
little  reward  for  close  observation  and  intense  study  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  is  taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to-day. 

545,463— KILN,  by  H.  M.  Everhard,  of  Massillon,  O.  Filed 
May  6,  1895. 

Double  outside  furnaces  lead  to  a  vertical  pocket  on  the  in¬ 
side  wall  of  the  kiln,  which  is  also  provided  with  an  internal 
flue,  with  connections  to  the  outer  air.  The  kiln  is  down-draft. 

545,543— BRICK  MACHINE,  by  W.  J.  Soper,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
Filed  July  26,  1894. 

Crossheads,  bearing  plungers,  meet  in  the  die,  and  have  an 
automatic  brake  to  stop  them  at  the  open  position.  There  is 
little  novelty  in  the  machine. 

546,332— STREET  CURBING,  by  A.  O.  Jones,  of  Zanesville,  O. 
Filed  March  9,  1895. 

Blocks  of  terra  cotta  are  joined  end  to  end  and  filled  with 
cement  or  other  substance. 

546,758— JETTY,  by  B.  N.  Bryant,  of  Dallas,  Tex.  Filed  Dec. 
1,  1894. 

A  new  use  for  terra  cotta.  Curved  pieces  are  placed  be¬ 


tween  the  pilings  of  the  jetty,  and  made  firm  by  the  filling 
placed  behind  them  in  the  later  construction. 

546,776— KILN,  by  W.  P.  Grath,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Filed  July 
9,  1894. 

The  kiln  has  a  divided  sub-portion,  the  front  one  thereof 
having  flue  to  the  stack. 

546,885 — CLAY  GRAB,  by  George  J.  Mone,  of  London,  England. 
Filed  Nov.  21,  1S94. 

The  invention  lies  in  the  sheaves  upon  block  F,  upon  cross¬ 
head  E,  and  a  spring  buffer  for  the  said  crosshead. 


547,159— BRICK,  by  E.  C.  Rozenki,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed 
Oct.  10,  1894. 

The  brick  has  a  groove  in  end,  bottom  and  side,  as  shown 


in  drawing,  into  which  grooves  interlock  projecting  tongues 
upon  sister  bricks. 


547,492— KILN,  by  F.  Macarthy,  of  Sayerville,  N.  J.  Filed 
May  8,  1895. 

It  would  seem  that  the  main  novel  feature  of  the  kiln  is  the 
furnace,  in  which  a  Y-shaped  wall  separates  the  products  of 
combustion  into  two  streams. 


547,646 — POTTERY  KILN,  by  C.  H.  Land,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
Filed  Dec.  6,  1894. 

The  jacket  has  bottom  openings,  with  burners  beneath  them, 
an  interior  flask,  and  an  arched  opening  thereto,  a  burner  being 
placed  beneath  the  same. 


547,721 — BRICK,  by  William  M.  Hazel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Filed  May  28,  1895. 

The  bricks  are  double  V-grooved  in  longitudinal  directions, 
and  others  in  transverse  directions. 
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548,287— B  RICK  MA¬ 
CHINE,  by  Henry  C. 
Barker,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Filed  April  30, 
1894. 

The  machine  has 
double  plungers  operated 
by  jaw  levers.  The  filler 
is  operated  by  the  pitman 
of  the  toggle. 


548,521  —  APPARATUS 
FOR  TEMPERING 
CLAY,  by  D.  W.  Cum¬ 
mins,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
Filed  March  16,  1893. 
The  clay  is  conveyed 
through  a  tube  by  a  con¬ 
veyor  worm.  The  worm 
shaft  is  hollow  and  con¬ 
veys  steam  into  the  tube 
casing  through  a  series  of 
radial  nipples. 


^  548,522— BRICK  PRESS 

CHARGER,  by  D.  W.  Cummins,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Filed 
March  18,  1895. 


A  cleaning  knife  moves  along  a  wall  of  a  reciprocating  f6ed 
box. 


when  this  is  the  case  things  might  happen  through  sleeping 
that  Re  would  have  to  explain  when  the  kiln  is  opened;  but  as 
there  are  others  around  the  kiln  with  him,  and  the  men  will 
talk  when  away  from  the  kiln,  the  attention  a  kiln  receives 
from  the  man  in  charge  during  the  night  is  pretty  well  known. 
There  are  many  men  who  have  been  foremen  that  cannot  get 
a  situation  through  sleeping  around  the  kiln. 

Mr.  W.  says  that  he  has  tried  to  get  data,  but  has  not  been 
able  to,  as  none  of  the  foremen  asked  can  give  a  definite  an¬ 
swer.  How  can  a  man  who  has  never  burned  with  dust  tell 
how  many  tons  of  coal  it  would  take,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  can  a  man  who  has  always  used  dust  tell  how  many  cords 
of  wood  it  would  take?  Again,  the  size  of  the  arch  would  be  a 
factor  that  would  enter  into  the  question  of  quantity.  The 
arches  here  contain  from  forty  to  forty-five  M  each. 

Competition  between  the  foremen  in  Haverstraw,  as  well  as 
other  places,  to  do  good  work  is  keen.  In  Haverstraw,  where 
one  can  walk  for  nearly  a  mile  continuously  under  shed  after 
shed,  there  is  a  good  chance  to  compare  quality  of  burns.  If  a 
foreman  does  not  turn  out  as  good  burns  as  his  neighbor,  his 
face  will  be  missing  on  that  yard  next  season — some  one  else 
will  take  his  place. 

The  Excelsior  Co.,  of  Haverstraw,  is  turning  part  of  its  plant 
into  making  front  or  a  better  quality  of  brick.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  clay  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  river  by  dredges, 
and  then  transporting  by  belt  to  machine. 

—The  Market- 


Written  for  the  CLAY- WORKER. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


I  HAVE  READ  with  much  pleasure  what  friend  Wapling- 
ton  had  to  say  in  September  Clay-Worker  about  “Mixing 
Coal  Dust  with  Clay.”  I  expected  him  to  go  gunning 
for  bear.  Well,  the  gun  has  been  fired,  and  I  and  my  hobby, 
coal  dust,  have  not  suffered  much  from  the  shot.  There  was 
more  powder  than  shot  in  the  gun. 

As  the  Clay-Worker  is  published  for  the  brickmaking  fra¬ 
ternity,  anything  that  will  help  those  engaged  in  the  business 
is  welcome  to  its  pages.  The  space  is  valuable,  and  h>  have  it 
taken  up  by  controversy  which  will  not  benefit  anyone  seems 
wrong.  Because  some  differ  in  views  and  opinions,  it  seems 
absurd  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  the  readers  of  the  journal 
should  be  made  to  suffer. 

The  question  of  heat  from  coal  dust  or  the  benefit  derived 
from  using  it  was  asked  by  friend  W.  What  I  said  was  only 
what  can  be  seen  every  day  during  brickmaking  season.  If 
Mr.  W.  can  burn  a  kiln  of  brick  in  Hackensack  or  along  the 
Hudson  without  coal  dust  as  cheap  and  as  uniformly  good  as 
we  do,  and  get  the  same  percentage  of  hard-burned  brick,  he 
will  be  a  Moses  that  will  lead  us  out  of  the  bondage  of  coal 
dust  and  into  the  light  of  science.  Science  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  that  it  has  been  proven  that  vaccina¬ 
tion  is  a  pernicious  practice,  why  is  compulsory  vaccination  of 
all  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Health?  Are  they  like  the  users  of  coal  dust- 
wedded  to  their  idols? 

As  Mr.  W.  surmises,  I  think  my  case  established,  though 
I  did  not  say  so.  The  conditions  were  set  before  the  readers, 
and  they  may  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  merits  of  coal  dust 
mixed  with  clay. 

—Can  the  Burner  Fool  the  Boss? —  , 

To  tell  the  readers  of  a  journal  of  the  standing  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  that  the  burner  can  “fool”  both  the  setter  and  the 
mixer— and  the  boss— seems  to  be  a  case  of  “cart  before  the 
horse,”  as  the  work  of  both  has  preceded  his.  I  am  sure  friend 
Crary  has  set  forth,  times  without  number,  that  the  setting  of 
the  brick  was  the  secret  of  success,  and  to  have  the  scientific 
man  tell  us  that  he  can  fool  all!  How  many  men  who  own 
yards  can  tell  by  looking  in  an  arch  whether  there  is  heat 
enough?  But  few;  and  many  of  them  may  not  be  under  the 
shed  at  all  while  the  kiln  is  afire.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
each  yard  has  a  second  hand  that  is  around  the  kiln  all  day 
and  takes  charge  half  the  night.  How  is  the  burner  going  to 
“fool”  him?  His  reputation  as  a  burner  would  be  ruined.  It 
seems  it  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground  to  say  that  a  burner 
would  deliberately  spoil  a  kiln  of  brick.  It  is  the  custom  in 
many  places  to  have  only  one  man  in  cnarge  night  and  day; 


Is  improving,  not  from  any  extra  demand,  but  withholding  of 
shipments.  Virtually,  the  season  for  manufacture  is  over — only 
a  few  are  still  molding;  why  I  do  not  believe  they  could  them¬ 
selves  explain  to  their  own  satisfaction.  The  cost  is  increasing, 
as  for  several  days  last  week  they  had  to  dump  back  in  the 
pit  what  they  molded  each  day — frozen.  The  advance  is  not 
very  marked,  but  still  a  gain.  Before  the  navigation  closes 
the  rate  may  reach  $6  if  the  goose  that  is  to  lay  the  golden 
egg  is  not  overburdened  by  so  many  brick  shipped,  and  thereby 
place  the  market  in  the  buyer’s  favor. 

New  Jersey . $4.37i4@$4.75 

Common  H.  ordinary . 4.74  @  4.87 % 

Good .  5.00 

Fine  .  5.12y2@  5.25 

A.  N.  O-uDTIMER. 


A  GOOD  THING. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  F.  Stanford, 
Corry,  Pa.,  in  which  he  says:  “Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  excellence  of  your  journal,  and  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  every  clayworker  to  know  that 
we  have  a  representative  paper,  alive  to  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  advanced  ideas  of 
the  present  age.  Forty-five  years’  experience  has  taught  me 
many  things,  but  with  each  issue  of  the  Clay- Worker  I  am 
able  to  increase  my  knowledge  of  brickmaking  as  it  exists 
to-day.  I  trust  your  success  will  enable  you  to  continue  the 
good  work  of  education,  and  that  the  Clay-Worker  will  main¬ 
tain  its  record  among  the  literary  and  scientific  joxirnals  of 
the  country.” 


Joseph  V.  Ayer,  Secretary  of  the  Brazil  (Ind.)  Brick  and 
Pipe  Co.,  was  the  victim  of  rather  a  queer  explosion  recently. 
Mr.  Ayer’s  family  had  been  made  sick  from  drinking  some 
cider  that  had  been  standing  in  a  tin  can.  Mr.  Ayer  started 
to  examine  the  cider;  he  struck  a  match  and  held  it  over  the 
can,  when  an  explosion  followed,  and  he  was  quite  severely 
burned  about  the  head  and  face,  and  it  was  feared  for  a  time 
that  his  eyesight  was  destroyed,  but  we  have  since  learned 
that  his  eyes  were  not  permanently  injured. 

The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  are  still  running 
their  works  day  and  night,  using  the  largest  force  ever  em¬ 
ployed  by  them.  Recent  contracts  for  electrical  coal-mining 
machinei’y  have  been  closed  with  the  following  companies: 
Norfolk  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  consisting  of  two 
66x  18-foot  boilers,  one  14x16  McEwen  engine,  one  7-foot  chain 
breast  machine,  one  inclosed  electric  grinder,  circuits,  etc.; 
Reed  City  Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  Reed  City,  Ill.,  one  15x16  Mc¬ 
Ewen  engine,  one  emery  grinder,  one  100-kw.  dynamo,  switch 
board,  circuits,  aud  four  6-foot  chain  breast  machines;  Osage 
Coal  and  Mining  Co.,  Krebs,  Ind,  T.,  one  6-foot  chain  breast 
machine. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Look  well  to  your  “button-holes.” 

*  *  * 

We  are  a  little  late  with  this  issue  but  then  a  good  thing  is 
worth  waiting  for. 

*  *  * 

Blackmail  is  a  dangerous  as  well  as  nasty  business  to  en¬ 
gage  in,  as  our  little  contemporary  will  find  if  it  persists  in 
following  its  recent  lead. 

*  *  * 

We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  till  next  month  several  inter¬ 
esting  communications,  for  want  of  space,  notwithstanding 

the  addition  of  twelve  pages  to  this  number. 

*  *  * 

The  report  of  the  commission  on  Standard  Tests  of  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,  given  on  page  431,  should  be  considered  very  care¬ 
fully.  Secretary  Orton’s  suggestions  will  undoubtedly  be 

acted  upon,  and  in  time  valuable  work  will  be  consummated. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  exhibition  room  at  the 
Convention  will  be  some  beautiful  English  brick  exhibited  by 
the  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.  The  brick  were  made  on  one  of 
their  presses,  of  which  there  are  several  now  running  in  that 
country. 

*  *  * 

The  entertaining  articles  on  “The  Convention  City”  in  this 
and  the  preceding  issue,  are  from  the  able  pen  of  J.  Kingsley 
Ohl,  Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
The  omission  of  Mr.  Ohl’s  signature  from  the  articles  was  purely 
an  oversight. 

♦  *  * 

Tribulation  comes  to  us  all.  None  are  exempt.  Even  the 
denizens  of  the  Midway  have  their  troubles.  The  saddest  inci¬ 
dent  there  of  the  season  was  the  death  of  one  of  the  ostriches. 
He  (or  she,  as  the  case  may  be.)  kicked  down  a  panel  of  the 


board  fence — a  trick  that  would  do  credit  to  an  army  mule — 
and  wandered  out  on  the  broad  highway  a  free  bird.  Its  tri¬ 
umph  was  short-lived,  for  among  the  things  it  tried  to  devour 
was  one  of  Morrison’s  pressed  bricks.  It  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  now,  ’tis  said,  a  feathery  ghost  stalks  through  the 

“Mid”  every  night  at  twelve. 

* *  *  * 

One  of  our  enthusiastic  friends  suggests  that  the  song¬ 
writers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  be  called  up  in  line  and  each  in 
turn  be  made  to  sing  his  own  version  of  “Marching  Through 
Georgia.”  If  this  is  done  we  most  emphatically  insist  that 
no  bouquets  of  any  sort  be  thrown  to  or  at  the  singers. 

*  *  * 

The  record  of  the  “Wonder”  machines,  as  told  by  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  on  another  page,  is  one  he  may  well  be  proud  of— 
only  two  failures,  and  they  excusable  ones,  out  of  seventy- 
nine  machines  put  upon  the  market,  is  certainly  a  good  show¬ 
ing  when  the  uncertainties  and  variations  of  clays  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

*  *  * 

We  hope  nothing  personal  is  intended  by  our  worthy  En¬ 
glish  correspondent,  I.  H.,  when  he  says  the  danger  period  of 
life  is  from  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age.  As  he  has  passed 
that  period  by  fully  a  score  of  years,  it  becomes  him  to  show 
that  a  body  gets  over  the  malady  to  which  he  is  exposed  at 
that  tender  age— that  of  being  a  fool. 

*  *  * 

From  the  tenor  of  Brother  Morrison’s  paper  in  this  issue 
a  scene  may  be  expected  when  our  distinguished  contributors, 
Aero  Dynamics,  Carson  and  Morrison,  meet.  The  Clay -Worker 
proposes  to  be  strictly  and  impartially  neutral,  no  matter 
whether  down  draft,  up  draft,  horizontal  draft  or  cater-cornered 
draft  is  uppermost.  We  rather  guess  that,  while  the  storm 
may  rage  fiercely,  it  will  soon  blow  over  and  end  in  a  general 
handshaking. 

*  *  * 

An  excellent  likeness  of  our  venerable  contributor,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Crary,  Sr.,  and  his  “silent  partner”  is  shown  on  page  445. 
Father  Crary  writes  that  he  would  dearly  love  to  attend  the 
coming  Convention  at  Atlanta,  but  fears  to  travel  during  the 
winter  time,  owing  to  his  advanced  years.  He  is  now  in  his 
eighty-first  year.  Then,  too,  his  hearing  has  been  very  de¬ 
fective  for  several  years,  though  his  general  health  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  he  still  writes  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

*  *  * 

We  protest  against  Brother  Walton’s  suggestion  to  the 
Gates  crowd.  If  he  had  not  mentioned  “bourbon”  or  “Robin¬ 
son”  the  probabilities  are,  judging  from  their  antecedents,  they 
would  never  have  thought  of  either.  We  shall  hold  him  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  all  dire  consequences.  Meanwhile  we 
join  in  the  universal  regret  that  we  shall  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  his  genial  presence  at  our  Convention,  and  especially  that 
the  cause  is  so  serious  as  the  impairment  of  his  hearing. 

*  *  * 

Little  minds  on  little  things  do  feast.  The  occasion  for  this 
reflection  is  the  ridiculous  attempt  at  “funny  business”  by  our 
big-hearted,  little-minded  friend  Dixon  Doyle,  who  waxes  un¬ 
usually  silly  over  an  innocent  typographical  error  in  a  little 
M  anted  “ad.”  on  page  371  of  our  October  number.  Why  such 
a  trifle  should  so  exercise  a  great  editor  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Perhaps  it  is  because  opportunty  for  criticism  comes 
so  seldom,  for,  be  it  confessed,  very  few,  if  any,  trade  maga¬ 
zines  are  so  free  from  typographical  errors  as  the  Clay- Worker. 

*  *  * 

In  an  interesting  letter  under  the  head  “A  Brickmaker  on 
a  Little  Trip  Down  South,”  “A  Charter  Member”  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  nominate  the  author  of  “Hints  on  Brickmak¬ 
ing”  for  the  presidency  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  As  Mr.  Morrison 
is  himself  a  charter  member,  and  has  never  in  the  history  of 
the  Association  failed  to  respond  to  any  demand  made  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  the  national  body,  and  as  he  is  in  every 
way  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  position,  we  can  conceive  of 
no  opposition,  unless,  possibly,  some  other  charter  member 
who  has  not  previously  been  honored  aspires  to  the  high  office. 
In  that  case,  may  the  best  man  win. 


A  SERIOUS  niSTAKE. 

We  recognize  one  objection  to  the  full  yet  concise  report 
the  Clay- Worker  annually  gives  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Con¬ 
ventions — they  are  so  complete  and  accurate  that  many  who 
ought  to  be  at  the  Convention  in  person  allow  insufficient 
causes  to  keep  them  away,  expecting  to  learn  through  the 
Clay-Worker  all  they  could  if  present.  This  is  a  mistake.  No 
printed  page  can  do  justice  to  actual  Convention  work.  The 
Knowledge  evolved  by  the  discussions  will  be  valuable,  it  is 
time,  to  many  readers,  even  across  the  seas,  but  these  lose  the 
inspiration  of  the  warm  hearts  and  cordial  greetings  which 
meet  you  at  your  hotels,  on  the  streets  and  in  the  social  circle 
everywhere.  Let  no  trifling  excuse  keep  you  from  our  annual 
meeting,  and  perish  the  wretch  who  asks,  “Are  you  going  for 
pleasure,  or  are  you  going  to  take  your  wife?” 


GET  YOUR  SHARE  AND  BE  THANKFUL. 

There  is  little  doubt,  at  time  of  writing,  that  England,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Germany,  Russia,  France  and  Italy  are  intent  on  each 
having  a  liberal  slice  of  Turkey  in  the  very  near  future.  Evi¬ 
dently,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  the  settlement  of  the 
part  each  will  take.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  28th  inst.  has 
been  fixed  by  President  Cleveland  as  the  time  for  a  general 
attack  on  turkey  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  resuu.  He  calls  it  Thanksgiving,  but  the  turkeys  see 
in  it  very  little  to  be  thankful  for.  The  Clay-Worker  hopes 
its  many  patrons  will  have  a  pleasant  time  in  family  reunions 
and  holiday  sports.  Americans  have  altogether  too  few  periods 
of  unbending  from  the  cares  of  life.  While  we  hope  our  New 
England  patrons  will  have  a  good  time  with  sleigh-riding,  we 
are  willing,  here  in  the  center  of  the  universe,  to  take  the 
pumpkin  pie  and  its  accompaniments  without  the  snow.  We 
want  none  of  that  until  we  return  from  Atlanta. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  open  letter  in  this  issue  of  Brother  Purington  to  our 
mutual  friend  Morrison  makes  a  happy  allusion  to  one  of  the 
incidental  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  our  annual  gath¬ 
erings.  Life  is  not  only  too  short,  but  its  aims  are  too  high  to 
make  the  mere  material  results  of  such  an  association  as  ours 
its  only  or  even  its  chief  purpose.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  the  social  side  of  our  being;  hence  the  Clay-Worker 
has  always  emphasized  this  phase  of  our  Convention  work.  It 
has  already  come  to  pass  that  one  scarcely  knows  or  cares 
from  what  section  of  our  common  country  this  man  or  that 
hails.  Every  one  seems  determined  to  give  all  he  can  and  get 
all  he  can  of  information  and  good  cheer,  and  thus  make  the 
meetings  more  pleasant  and  profitable.  It  may  be  pardonable 
for  two  old  soldiers,  who  happened  to  be  good  at  dodging 
each  other’s  bullets,  to  talk  over  their  war  experiences,  but 
we  strongly  suspect  that  even  when  shooting  at  each  other, 
or  pretending  to,  they  had  no  personal  enmity.  At  all  events 
they  have  none  now,  the  only  aim  of  each  being  to  make  the 
other  happy. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  MANY  FAILURES. 

Our  interesting  English  cousin  incidentally  drops  a  hint 
in  his  letter  on  “Enameling  and  Enamelers”  on  page  458e, 
that  has  a  much  wider  application  than  that  immediately  in¬ 
tended.  He  tells  us  that  he  found  the  American  clay  with 
which  he  first  experimented  so  unlike  the  clay  he  had  handled 
in  England  that  his  first  attempts  at  glazing  were  failures. 
That  he  overcame  the  difficulty  so  as  to  do  first-class  work 
with  American  clay  is  to  his  credit,  and  to  the  profit  of  the 
craft.  But  have  brickmakers  considered  the  bearing  of  the 
differences  in  clays  upon  the  utility  of  this  brick  machine  or 
that?  It  has  been  found  in  experience  that  a  given  machine 
which  is  among  the  best  of  its  class  in  certain  clays  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  failure  in  clay  of  another  consistency.  This  is  a 
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practical  question  to  which  the  Clay-Worker  has  previously 
called  attention.  It  is  well  known  that,  while  there  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  family  resemblance  in  all  clays  in  any  given  locality, 
there  are  often  such  differences  between  clays  not  a  half  mile 
apart  as  to  require  different  treatment  in  their  handling,  thus 
making  a  machine  which  is  the  very  best  in  one  kind  of  clay 
quite  inferior  in  the  other.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  this 
fact  has  not  always  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  giving 
rival  machine  manufacturers  a  coveted  opportunity  to  dispar¬ 
age  each  other  without  sufficient  cause. 


ANOTHER  WORK  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  National  Brickmakers’  Association  has  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit,  not  alone  to  the  individual  members,  but  to  the 
people  at  large.  This  latter  benefit  has  come  through  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  output.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
brought  the  business  of  clayworking  to  its  present  high  con¬ 
dition  without  the  work  of  this  Association.  Organized  effort 
has  done  what  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  in  an  un¬ 
organized  way.  The  work  of  the  committee  in  preparing  stand¬ 
ard  paving  specifications  is  a  typical  incident  in  illustrating 
the  benefits  of  organization.  But  for  this  work  there  might 
well  have  been  a  half  century  of  floundering  and  misconcep¬ 
tion  with  unorganized  information.  Every  engineer  and  every 
clayworker  manufacturing  paving  brick  would  have  felt  that 
he  was  exactly  right.  In  many  particulars  he  would  have 
been  right,  but  there  would  have  been  just  enough  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  just  enough  of  lack  of  definite  information  and  common 
understanding  in  the  use  of  terms  to  have  caused  great  trouble 
and  confusion. 


WE  WILL  HAVE  TO  COME  TO  IT. 


Mr.  William  Homes,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers,  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  manufacturers  of  fire  and  front  brick 
in  which  he  urges  them  to  attend  a  convention  to  be  held  in 
New  York  about  the  middle  of  December,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given  later. 

Mr.  Homes  recites  the  fact  that  nearly  every  other  industry 
of  any  importance  has  met  the  problem  of  restraining  compe¬ 
tition.  Sugar,  leather,  coal,  brass,  iron,  pottery,  glass  and 
many  other  staple  lines  are  now  sold  at  a  good  profit  because 
of  some  plan  of  co-operation.  Other  important  industries  will 
have  to  come  to  it.  The  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  brick 
will  have  to  combine  in  some  way.  Not  that  it  need  be,  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  grades  of  brick,  as  a  national  combine, 
but  there  must  be  sectional  combinations  for  front  brick,  if  not 
national,  and  there  must  be  sectional  and  local  combinations 
looking  to  the  restraint  of  competition  in  the  handling  of  com¬ 
mon  brick. 

We  go  along,  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year, 
selling  material  at  a  lower  price  than  need  be  sold  for  in  an 
utterly  senseless  and  unreasonable  way.  We  are  wasting  our 
energies  and  our  opportunities.  We  are  giving  away  that 
which  might  properly  belong  to  us.  In  many  other  lines  the 
brick  business  has  been  conducted  in  an  energetic,  and  at 
times  in  almost  a  brilliant  way.  This  applies,  if  one  stops  to 
analyze  it,  more  particularly  to  the  mechanical  efforts  in  mak¬ 
ing  brick,  but  not  much  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  as  a 
business.  The  large  general  principles  controlling  methods  of 
manufacture  have  been  solved.  It  is  now  a  question  of  detail, 
but  there  is  only  one  controlling  principle  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  business  part  of  the  brickmaker’s  work— - 
and  that  is  combination.  One  will  have  to  lay  aside  personal 
feeling  and  a  certain  amount  of  personal  pride,  and  do  the 
rational  thing— enter  into  some  kind  of  an  agreement  that  will 
lead  to  a  better  price  for  the  product.  That  is  the  end,  after  all. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  well  to  pool  certain  local  sec¬ 
tions.  In  other  places  a  cast-iron  agreement  not  to  sell  below 
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a  certain  figure  may  serve  the  purpose.  There  are  various 
methods,  but  all  looking  to  the  same  results,  and  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  that  a  body  of  men  which  has  shown  as  much  good 
sense  about  other  matters  should  show  so  little  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  their  own  business  as  has  been  the  history  of  the  brick 
manufacturers  in  the  past.  There  are  no  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  and  no  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  is  a  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  intelligence,  energy  and  perseverance. 


HOTEL  ACCOMHODATIONS  AT  ATLANTA. 


The  Kimball  House  is  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  South, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  take  good  care  of  all  who  attend 
the  Convention  and  want  to  stop  on  the  American  plan.  Those 
who  prefer  the  European  plan  are  recommended  to  the  ‘  ‘Hotel 
Granite,”  a  new  fire  proof  structure,  three  blocks  from  the 
Union  Station,  where  rooms  can  be  had  for  $1  and  §1.50,  a  buss 
meets  all  trains.  Mr.  S.  H.  Yenable,  the  proprietor,  is  identified 
with  the  local  Brickmakers’  Committee  and  promises  to  take 
good  care  of  all  who  stop  at  the  Granite. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL  HOUSES,”  by  Louis  II.  Gibson.  With  over 
200  illustrations.  One  volume,  Svo,  cloth,  $3. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  “Convenient  Houses,”  Mr.  Gib- 
sou  has  been  abroad,  where  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
national  architecture  of  many  countries.  He  has  returned  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  possibility  of  adapting  many  of  the  excellencies 
of  foreign  houses  to  the  requirements  of  American  life.  The 
book  which  embodies  his  ideas  on  the  subject  is  partly  his¬ 
torical  and  descriptive,  but  for  the  most  part  suggestive  and 
practical.  Mr.  Gibson  is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  manages  to  utilize  ordinarily  waste  spaces,  to  place  every 
possible  convenience  in  the  housekeeper’s  hands— in  short,  to 
apply  common  sense  in  an  uncommon  manner.  No  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  a  new  house  or  altering  over  an  old  one  could 
fail  to  obtain  A'aluable  hints  from  his  books.  He  is  frank, 
outspoken  and  convincingly  honest,  both  in  his  criticisms  and 
his  suggestions.  The  volume  is  sumptuously  illustrated,  and 
will  be  a  delight  to  all  connoisseurs,  both  of  architecture  and 
of  book-making.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  YTork  and  Boston. 


The  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  sent 
us  the  following  letter,  which  bespeaks  well  of  its  famous 
clay  dryer: 

“Gentlemen— We  have  had  a  Cummer  dryer  since  the  spring 
of  1S94,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  We  consider 
it  the  most  economical  way  of  drying  clay  in  existence.  Yours 
truly,  S.  &  E.  COLLIER, 

“Groveland,  Reading,  Pa.” 
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Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  to  have  a  new  shale  paving  brick  plant. 

A.  M.  Baird  is  making  improvements  in  his  brick  plant  at 
Enderby,  B.  C. 

D.  R.  Davis,  Second  and  Ash  streets,  Macon,  Ga.,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  brick  machine. 

George  Miller  has  purchased  Mr.  Schmoll’s  interest  in  the 
brick  works  at  Weatherly,  Pa. 

George  Weiss,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  died  in  his  home  at  that  city  Oct.  19. 


The  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Ottawa,  Ill.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

George  Smith  will  make  extensive  improvements  in  his 
brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Matteawan,  N.  J. 

The  kiln  sheds  at  A.  F.  Smith’s  brickyard,  Beaver,  Pa., 
caught  fire  the  24th  ult.,  resulting  in  a  slight  damage. 

Washburn  Brothers  &  Co.  are  enlarging  their  brick  plant 
at  Glasgow,  N.  Y.,  and  will  purchase  new  machinery. 

M.  Kilroy,  Ingraham,  Ill.,  advises  us  that  he  would  like  to 
purchase  a  second-hand  brick  machine,  Martin  preferred. 

Jesse  Curry  is  enlarging  his  plant  at  Aurora,  Ill.,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  fill  his  orders,  which  are  increasing  rapidly. 

A.  A.  Graves,  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  enlarging  his  brickyard 
at  that  point  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

The  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Pottery  Co.  have  fitted  up  a  well- 
equipped  plant  at  that  point,  and  are  now  in  full  operation. 

The  Camp  Brothers’  brickyard  at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  which 
has  been  idle  for  some  time  past,  has  commenced  operations 
again. 

Henry  and  Albert  Baetcher  have  purchased  the  Kutler 
brickyard  near  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  will  operate  same  in  the 
spring. 

John  Randall,  Mio,  Mich.,  in  a  recent  letter  renewing  his 
subscription,  says:  “I  cannot  get  along  without  your  Clav- 
Worker.” 

The  Forest  Dale  (O.)  Brick  Works  were  sold  at  sheriff’s 
sale,  Oct.  31,  to  John  Peters,  Jr.,  who  will  operate  the  plant 
in  the  future. 


A  small  fire,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  caused  dam¬ 
age  to  the  extent  of  $700  at  Frederick  G.  Weaver’s  brickvard 
Deerfield,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Bartholomew,  of  Grand  Forks,  S.  D„  is  considering 
the  advisability  of  locating  a  brick  plant  at  Aberdeen,  S  D 
the  coming  spring.  '  ” 

au(i  B’  Clemens  have  purchased  the  interest  of 
Michael  Dempsey  in  the  brick  plant  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  will 
operate  same  in  the  future. 

Ihe  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
an  order  for  four  of  their  four-mold  presses  from  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  East. 

J.  B.  Rauch,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Francis  &  Rauch 
brick  manufacturers  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  died  recently  in  that 
city,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 

The  Conkling- Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Nicetown  Pa. 
are  enlarging  their  plant  by  the  erection  of  nine  new  kilns’ 
each  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 

Stai!f-  Mendota,  Ill.,  will  take  up  the  manufacture 
of  buck  as  well  as  tile,  and  will  put  in  machinery  that  will 
enable  him  to  turn  out  20,000  brick  daily. 

Fire  Brick  Co.  are  making  extensive  improve- 
“  s,,at  their  y^fdS’  near  Armenian,  Pa.,  including,  among 
other  things,  a  40,000  capacity  brick  kiln. 

•  Charles  H.  Carpe,  Harwood,  Fla.,  in  a  recent  letter  enclos- 
ing  subscnptmn  to  the  Clay- Worker,  says  he  is  making  prep¬ 
arations  to  start  a  new  plant  at  that  place.  P  P 

capitalists  have  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of 
shale  day  near  Austin,  O.  A  new  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  hollow  ware  will  be  erected  in  the  near  future. 

The  Royal  Brick  Co.,  at  Canton,  O.,  have  had  in  operation 
for  about  one  month  a  Cummer  dryer,  which  is  giving  the 
\ery  best  of  satisfaction.  They  are  drying  large  brick  pavers 

[continued  on  page  464.] 
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THE  HUD  LARK’S  MIGRATION. 


From  ’round  the  land  of  “Penn”  we  come, 

And  other  lands  kissed  by  the  sun; 

From  “City  Plants”  and  “Village  Yards,” 

To  rest  awhile  in  Georgia!  Old  Georgia! 

Then  get  your  “Bats”  together,  boys,  we’re  going  South  once 
more; 

Come,  gather  at  Atlanta— she’s  opened  wide  her  door: 

To  renew  old  friendships  and  talk  of  brick  galore, 

While  we  run  down  to  Georgia!  Old  Georgia! 

The  “City  Plant”  is  just  the  thing 
To  make  us  brick  and  dollars  bring, 

To  help  the  boys  rake  shekels  in, 

While  we’re  down  in  Georgia!  Old  Georgia! 

Then  get  your  “Bats,”  etc. 

The  “Country  Yard”  is  sure  to  win, 

It’s  school  is  old  and  free  from  sin — 

It  always  makes  the  “Mud  Larks”  sing 

Among  the  pines  of  Georgia!  Old  Georgia! 

Then  get  your  “Bats,”  etc. 

Our  trade  is  “Clay,”  the  product  “Brick,” 

Our  conscience  clean,  without  a  prick, 

And  thus  we  work,  though  well  or  sick, 

While  “Boss”  is  down  in  Georgia!  Old  Georgia  land! 
Then  get  your  “Bats”  together,  boys,  we’re  going  South  once 
more; 

Come,  gather  at  Atlanta— she’s  opened  wide  her  door: 

To  renew  old  friendships  and  talk  of  brick  galore, 

While  we  run  down  to  Georgia!  Old  Georgia! 

— The  Village  Brickmaker. 


WHILE  WE  ARE  RESTING  IN  GEORGIA. 


Let  us  take  our  best  girls 
And  to  Atlanta  go. 

To  spend  a  week  in  viewing 
What  Georgia  has  to  show. 

We’ll  leave  dull  care  behind  us, 

Also  telephones  and  kicks, 

With  never  a  thought  about  the  kilns 
Or  those  who  cuss  the  bricks. 

A  royal  time  in  greeting 

The  friends  of  “Aukl  Lang  Syne,” 

Though  some  that  have  been  with  us 
Have  crossed  the  “golden  line.” 

With  charity,  love  and  good  will, 

Which  time  can  never  sever, 

We’ll  clasp  the  hands  of  our  Southern  friends, 

With  the  dead  past  buried  forever.  J.  C.  A. 


DON’T  MISS  THE  CHANCE. 


An  Opportunity  to  Subscribe  for 


THE  OLDEST,  LARGEST  AND  BEST  MAGAZINE 


Published  in  the  Interests  of  Brickmakers. 


GUESS  AND  GET  A  PRIZE. 


Do  It  Now  and  Begin  with  the  Next  Number,  Containing  a 
Full  Report  of  the  Atlanta  Convention. 


Anyone  guessing  correctly  (or  otherwise)  the  identity  of 
the  authors  of  the  different  verses  of  the  parody  on  “March- 
ing  Through  Georgia”  appearing  on  pages  454  and  455  of  this 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS.— Continued. 


(3x4x9)  bone-dry  in  twenty-four  hours,  using  slack  bituminous 
coal  for  fuel.  Mr.  Otto  Giessen,  the  genial  Secretary  of  the 
company,  takes  great  pleasure  in  explaining  and  showing  the 
dryer  to  brickmakers  who  call  to  see  it. 

Millersburg,  Ind.,  has  a  new  organization,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Brick,  Tile  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which 
E.  Bartholomew  is  President.  The  company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000. 

Improvements  are  being  made  in  the  West  Hamburg  Brick 
Works,  at  Upper  Bern,  Pa.,  including,  among  other  things,  two 
brick  machines,  which  will  more  than  double  the  capacity  of 
the  plant. 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  the  plant 
of  the  Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  works  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,  and  employ 
one  hundred  men. 

A  new  firm  has  been  incorporated  at  Birmingham,  Mo.,  to 
be  known  as  the  Birmingham  Brick  Co.  The  company  has  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000.  William  Jackson,  W.  S.  Cowherd  and 
Claude  Hardwicke  are  incorporators. 

The  Simpson  Brick  Press  Co.  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
an  order  for  one  four-mold  press  and  auxiliary  machinery  from 
one  of  the  best-known  brickmaking  concerns  in  the  country — 
W.  B.  Harris  &  Bros.,  of  Zanesville,  O. 

Thomas  Gillespie,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  pioneer  brick- 
makers,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  a  few  days  since.  Mr. 
Gillespie  was  seventy-two  years  old,  and  had  been  in  the 
brick  manufacturing  business  all  his  life. 

The  death  of  John  C.  Rose,  President  of  the  Rose  Brick 
Co.,  occurred  Oct.  7  at  his  home  in  Roseton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Rose 
was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  among  the  best-known 
brick  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

The  San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  incor¬ 
porated  at  Calveras,  Tex.,  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe, 
brick,  tile,  etc.,  is  erecting  an  immense  factory  at  that  point. 
Same  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machinery. 

Amongst  the  most  enterprising  brick  manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  must  be  classed  Taylor  Brothers,  Toronto,  proprietors  of 


the  Don  Valley  Brick  Works.  They  are  now  shipping  their 
product  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  They  make  by  the  dry  press 
process,  using  three  Simpson  presses. 

William  H.  Melchex*,  General  Manager  the  National  Kaolin 
and  Ornamental  Brick  Co.,  at  Brandywine,  Pa.,  writes  that 
they  are  pushing  the  establishment  of  that  plant  as  rapidly 
as  "possible,  and  hope  to  be  in  perfect  working  order  in  a 
short  time. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Star  Brick  Co.,  Sciotoville,  O.,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  Nov.  1.  R.  A.  Mitchell,  Superintendent, 
estimates  the  loss  at  $35,000,  with  no  insurance.  The  fire  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  woodwork  near  the  boilers.  The  plant  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once. 

At  an  early  hour  the  morning  of  Oct.  25  the  large  brick 
plant  of  J.  D.  Mock,  Muncie,  Ind.,  was  completely  destroyed 
by  fire.  All  the  buildings  were  swept  away,  the  machinery 
being  totally  ruined.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $35,000.  Mr. 
Mock  will  rebuild  at  once. 

The  Monterey  (Mexico)  Press  Brick  Co.  have  just  finished 
the  erection  of  their  dry  press  brick  plant.  All  the  equipments 
for  same  were  furnished  by  the  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  70,000, 
and  is  running  night  and  day  to  fill  their  orders. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  their  “ad.”  on  page  421, 
the  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  succeeds  the  Huyett 
&  Smith  Manufacturing  Co.  They  advise  the  trade,  through 
a  neat  announcement,  that  the  personnel  of  the  firm  will  re¬ 
main  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Vice  President. 

The  plant  of  the  Franklin  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  three  miles 
from  Marion,  Ind.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  Oct.  17. 
The  flames  started  in  the  dry  house,  and  resulted  in  a  total 
loss,  amounting  to  some  $7,500,  with  not  one  cent  of  insurance. 
The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Tingley  &  Case,  are  undecided  as  yet 
as  to  their  rebuilding. 

John  L.  Biu-nham  &  Sons,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  recently  started 
up  their  dry  press  outfit  furnished  by  the  Simpson  Brick  Press 
Co.  Their  plant  consists  of  a  beautiful  250-horse-power  Corliss 
engine  and  two  boilers,  one  Simpson  four-mold  press,  screen 

[continued  on  page  466.] 


STANDARD  DRY  AND  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 


IRON  FRAME. 


W/'Z/A 

W///U, 


Phillips  &  McLaren, 

Successors, 

23rd,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets, 

PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 


pOR  Fire  Clay.  Shale,  Gravel,  Lime- 
1  stone,  Lime,  Sand,  Cment,  Fertilizers. 
Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Steel 
Works,  Glass  Works,  Paint  Works,  etc. 

We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter,  for 
Over  and  Undergear,  and  for  Wood  Frames;  also, 
Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  Moulds. 

ENGINES  and  SPECIAL  MACHINERY. 


Wlieu  writing:  tor  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  t>e  ground  and  Capacity  required. 
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Lastest  and  Best. 


T  F  you  want  to  establish  a  demand  for  your  product  and  a  market 
that  will  rapidly  grow,  make  a  superior  quality  of  Brick  or  Tile  thus 
following  the  example  of  the  Grays  Lake  Brick  and  File  Co.: 


“Grays  Lake  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Grays  Lake,  Ills.,  are  now  turning  out  a  most  superior 
quality  of  brick  and  tile,  and  their  product  is  being  sold  so  rapidly  that  they  are  away  behind  in 
their  orders.  Their  plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery,  and  they  have  recent¬ 
ly  added  a  new  kiln  which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  work.  They  expect  ^to  run  the  plant  all 
through  the  winter.” — pp.  29,  October  28th  Clay  Record. 

“Grays  Lake, [III.,  October  8th,  1895. 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  check  for  Intermediate[Wonder.  Your  machine  has  given 
us  no  trouble  from  the  start,  which  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  machine  we  had  just  thrown  out. 
We  have  made  about  100,000  tile,  all  sizes,  and  200,000  brick,  the  past  thirty  days. 

Yours  truly, 

GRAYS  LAKE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

A.  J.  LEONARD,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


AIT  now  make  four  different  sizes  of  the  Wonder  Brick  and 
*  ^  Tile  Machines  with  Rotating  Side  and  End  Cut  Single  or 
Multiple  Stream  Automatic  Brick  Cutters,  a  full  line  of  Pug  Mills  and 
other  brick  and  tile  yard  appliances;  all  made  of  superior  material  and 
workmanship,  by 


The  Wallace  Mf g.  Co., 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Page. 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 
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and  pulverizer.  The  screen  is  equipped  with  the  brushing 
device  recently  put  on  the  market  by  the  Simpson  Company, 
and  we  understand  it  works  to  perfection.  Taking  it  as  a 
whole,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  the  United  States. 

The  Ohio  clay  fields  have  been  long  celebrated  as  being  es¬ 
pecially  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  pressed  brick.  One 
of  the  latest  enterprises  in  the  direction  of  developing  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  Standard  Clay  Co.,  of  New  Straitsville,  O.  The 
quality  of  their  goods  cannot  be  excelled,  and  them  plant  is 
quite  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  fireproof.  This  com¬ 
pany  selected  a  Simpson  outfit  of  machinery,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  they  are  quite  delighted  with  its  beautiful  product. 

The  Arnold  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Canal  Dover,  O.,  which 
controls  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer, 
report  business  in  their  line  as  very  good.  Within  the  past 
few  months  they  have  placed  their  steamers  in  a  number  of 
dry  press  brick  plants,  and  all  of  them  are  giving  perfect 


satisfaction.  This  company  feels  that  in  the  Arnold  Clay 
Steamer  they  have  a  machine  which  obviates  every  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  making  brick  by  the  dry  press  system,  and 
their  prospects  for  a  splendid  business  during  the  coming 
months  are  very  bright. 

J.  W.  Carson,  superintendent  of  the  LaPrairie  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  LaPrairie,  P.  Q.,  advises  us  that  his  company  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  five  friction  pulleys  (“Cuyahoga”  preferred)  42"  diame¬ 
ter,  101"  or  11"  face,  3  15-16"  bore,  to  drive  nine  foot  dry  pans 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices. 

FOR  SALE— Two  small  Chambers  Brick  Machines.  Address 

11-1-d  “CAR,”  care  Clay- Worker. 

TTfANTED— A  competent  Continuous  Kiln  burner,  Johnson  kiln. 
}\  State  experience  and  salary.  Address 

11-l-d  “P.  Q  ”  care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE— One  twenty  horse  power  stationary  engine  and  boiler,  one 
Brewer  Tile  mill,  dies  from  two  to  eight-inch,  belts  and  pulleys. 
Machinery  good.  Address, 

ll-l-d  “GING,”  care  Clay- Worker. 


GOOD 


.Something 

For  CLA.YWORKERS. 


•  •  NEW- 


Jones’s  Patent  Terra  Cotta  Street  Curbing. 


A  material  with  everything  to  recommend  it.  It 
is  superior  to  stone  both  as  to  first  cost,  durabili¬ 
ty  and  form;  being  hollow  it  answers  a  double  purpose — Curbing  and  Conduit  for  electrical  wires.  It  can  be  made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  etc.  For  full  description  see  page  458i  of  this  magazine,  or  write  for  full  particulars  addressing 
the  patentee.  Right  to  manufacture  on  a  royalty,  oa  exclusive  territory  sold  on  reasonable  terms. 


A.  O.  J0NE5,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


a  Few  Minutes  Please, 

WE  have  a  word  to  say  to  you,  all  about  this  Great  Sanding  Machine 
over  in  the  right  hand  corner.  It  is  known  far  and  near  as 
HORTON’S  SANDER.  People  say  that  it  [is  the  best,  sinrplest 
and  more  durable  than  any  machine  of  the  kind  in  the  market.  The 
amount  of  labor  that  it  saves,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  does  its  work  is 
the  reason  why  Brickmakers  value  it  so  highly. 


Double  Decked  Pallet  Truck. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Examine  our  —  - 

DOUBLE  DESEED  TRUCKS. 

•  •  • 

Just  read  on  and  see  what  we  make  in  the  Brickyard  line: 

Engines,  The  Standard  Brick  Machines,  floulds, 
Pallet  Trucks  (double  and  single  decked  with  one 
or  two  wheels),  Dirt  and  Sand  Barrows,  Furnace 
Fronts  and  Grates,  Gearing,  Pulleys,  Friction 
Clutch,  Couplings,  Etc . 

•  •  • 

If  you  make  brick  and  are  in  need  of  anything  write  to 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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The  Richardson  Double 

Pressure  Repress. 

The  most  powerful,  the  most  durable,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  and  hence  the  most  profitable  Repress  on  the  market. 


We  claim  everything  in  sight,  and  out  of  the  dirt. 

Send  for  Details  of  Special  Patented  Features  possessed 
by  no  others. 

-  ==»:.  -  _  -  -■ - 

W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Engineers, 

809  Cuyahoga  Building,  - - CLEVELMND, 
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TALKS  ON  PAVING  BRICK  AND  THOSE  WHO  MAKE 

THEH. 


The  summer  is  past,  the  harvest  ended,  and  manufacturers 
of  paving  brick  may  now  with  propriety  look  about  and  See, 
to  use  the  slang  expression,  “where  are  we  at.”  To  a  man  up 
a  tree  it  would  look  as  though  they  were  doing  the  ground-hog 
act,  and  were  crawling  back  into  the  same  old  hole  they  came 
out  of  last  spring,  just  as  poor  and  hungry,  with  here  and  there 
the  hair  rubbed  off  and  a  patch  of  skin  gone— a  little  wiser,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  if  not  quite  so  good  looking. 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  paving  brick  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  but  on  account  of  large  stocks  carried  over,  hot  competi¬ 
tion  and  overproduction,  the  prices  obtained  have  simply  been 
ruinous,  and,  if  continued,  will  drive  90  per  cent,  of  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers  of  the  country  into  bankruptcy  inside  of 
two  years.  With  millions  of  dollars  invested,  it  is  pure  folly 
to  ruin  what  might  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  profitable 
businesses  in  the  country,  simply  for  the  lack  of  good  common 
sense  and  business  judgment.  We  believe  that  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  the  equal  of  if  not  superior  to  men  who  are  engaged 
in  other  manufacturing  interests,  and  that  brains  and  ability 
are  by  no  means  lacking,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  three  years  of  business  under  a  steady  decline  of 
prices  they  will  now  be  ready  for  some  movement  that  will 
better  the  business  in  which  their  capital  is  invested. 

The  most  prosperous  business  to-day  is  that  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  a  combine— a  name  which  to  some  does  not  smell 
sweet,  but  nevertheless  is  the  only  protection  for  both  capital 
and  labor.  For  capital  it  means  a  moderate  and  fair  interest 
on  the  investment,  and  for  labor  steady  employment  and  fair 
wages.  This  hue  and  cry  against  monopolies  does  not  emanate 
from  men  of  business  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  trade  as  we  now  find  them,  but  from  those 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  seeking  political  preferment,  and  conse¬ 
quently  should  have  no  weight.  We  have  commenced  on  a  new 


era  of  things  in  this  country;  the  day  of  large  profits  and  high 
wages  is  past,  and  the  sooner  brick  manufacturers  and  others 
realize  this  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  We  are  on  bed 
rock,  and  must  meet  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  and  not  the 
conditions  of  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  If  manufactured 
goods  must  be  sold  on  small  margin  and  at  a  reduced  profit, 
then  material  and  labor  must  share  equally  in  the  reduction,  or 
the  manufacturer  must  needs  stop  his  machinery.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  then,  is  how  best  to  keep  the  wheels  in  motion  and  make 
capital  already  invested  profitable.  Certainly  this  cannot  be 
done  by  selling  goods  at  or  below  cost  for  a  few  years,  and 
driving  the  weaker  ones  out  of  business.  Better  by  far  that 
those  already  in  business  agree  between  themselves  to  sell  their 
product  at  a  reasonable  margin,  and  then  carry  out  their  agree¬ 
ment  in  good  faith. 

In  this  way  all  could  continue  in  business,  and  no  induce¬ 
ment  would  be  offered  for  new  competition,  because  the  profits 
in  the  business  would  not  be  large  enough  to  induce  capital  to 
take  the  risk.  Honest  men  can  and  always  will  do  business 
together;  rascals  fall  out,  and  if  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
paving  brick  will  get  together,  formulate  some  plan  and  pull 
together  for  the  good  of  the  business,  and  for  paving  brick  as 
against  any  other  paving  material,  for  one  year,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  thereafter.  In  that  time  the  rascals  (if  any)  will 
be  found  out,  and  will  naturally  seek  their  own  level  with  other 
rascals  (on  the  outside). 

As  a  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  co-operation,  suppose 
that  manufacturers  in  certain  sections  agree  among  themselves 
to  sell  only  at  a  profit;  for  instance,  all  the  factories  in  any 
one  State  could  organize,  having  State  organizations,  with  a 
delegated  authority  which  could  deal  with  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  in  other  States,  and  these  work  as  a  harmonious  whole. 
There  is  a  large  field  right  here  for  some  good  organizer  ro 
win  distinction  and  the  thanks  of  every  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  country.  The  thing  is  possible  and  practical. 
Where  is  the  organizer?  “LARK.” 
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is  complete  Without  Guts 
Poor  illustrations  are  Worse  tl)aii  pope. 
Ttyey  offend  tl^e  critical  and  reflect  op  ftje 
character  of  tfye  articles  advertised. 

For  tfie  finest  kind  of  wood  cuts,  halftones  and 
Zinc-Ejtctyiogs.  Send  foraqestiioafe  tollje 

_  WGiPMCiC©.. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 
Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in- 


FOR  SALE) — About  4,000  wooden  brick  pal¬ 
lets,  in  good  condition. 

THU  KOUNTZ  BROTHERS  CO., 

8  5  d  Harmarville,  Pa. 


OR  SALE — One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 
one  stiff  mud,  also  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine;  both  in  good  repair.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  Address. 

5  tf  d  MICHAEL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED— An  expert  thrower  and  burn¬ 
er;  one  used  to  teapots  preferred. 
Address,  stating  terms,  to 
11 1  c  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


TO  LEASE — On  very  reasonable  terms, 
brickyard  on  railroad  and  near  public 
square.  For  information  address 

SAMUEL  VAIL, 

11 1  c  Box  536,  Clinton,  Mo. 


WANTED — By  a  brickmaker  and  burner 
of  20  years’  experience,  a  position  as 
superintendent  or  burner.  Have  burned  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns  with  success.  Address 
11 1  c  McJ,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — A  second-hand  two-mold  dry 
press  brick  machine;  same  must  be 
in  a  fairly  good  condition.  Address 

TWO-MOLD  BRICK  PRESS, 
llld  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— By  a  practical  man,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  kiln  builder  and  burner  or 
foreman  on  small  yard;  dry  press  preferred. 
Best  of  references  given.  Address 
111c  W.  J.,  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


F 


OR  SALE— Vitrified  clay  in  any  quantity 
or  will  join  stock  company  to  manu¬ 


facture  brick,  etc.  Address 

COTTERMAN  BROS., 

10  2  1.30m  Canal  Dover,  O. 


WANTED— Position  as  manager  or  su¬ 
perintendent  of  brick  works,  common 
plastic,  paving  or  dry  press.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Experienced  and  practical. 

11 1  d  Address  JUST,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  improved  four  -  mold 
double  pressure  Andrus  press,  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  with  two  extra  mold  boxes, 
for  $2,800  on  board  cars  East  St.  Louis. 

11 1  d  Address  A.  H..  care  Clay-Worker. 


\\T  ANTED — Small  second-hand  locomotive 
W  capable  hauling  cars  containing  10  to 
15  tons  clay  up  incline  of  30  feet  per  thou¬ 
sand,  30-inch  gauge  preferred. 

HARDEEVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

U  2  d  Savannah,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— One  8-foot  grinding  pan,  with 
engine  to  drive  it,  complete  and  good. 
One  Martin  brick  plant  of  25,000  daily  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  engine,  boilers,  dryer,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Sacrifice. 

THOMAS  P.  CONARD, 

H  3  c  206  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


T¥T  ANTED— A  position  as  superintendent 
*  T  in  dry  press  brick  works  by  a  man 
who  has  had  12  years’  experience  in  one  of 
best-known  pressed  brick  works  in  this 
country.  Address 

11 3  d  J.  H.  A.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  traveling  salesman  who  is 
a  thorough  brickmaker,  and  who  can 
invest  $5,000,  to  take  an  interest  in  firm  and 
take  the  road  to  handle  a  full  line  of  dry 
press  machinery.  Address 
Hid  SAINT,  care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — Situation  as  burner  of  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln,  with  full  control  of  set¬ 
ting  and  drawing;  face  or  common  brick;  15 
years’  practical  experience;  good  reference. 
Address  CONTINUOUS  KILN, 

11 1  c  Care  of  Clay-Worker. 


I?  OR  SALE— Oil  tank,  cheap.  Made  of  3-16- 
inch  best  tank  steel,  heads  26-100-inch, 
diameter  6  feet,  length  28  feet;  manhole  on 
top,  extra  plates  on  bottom.  A  bargain. 
Address  WM.  R.  FALL, 

11  tf  d  North  Vernon,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Raymond  Columbian  special 
repress,  two-mold,  has  been  run  about 
one  year.  Cost  us  $1,000.  Will  sell  for  $260. 
CLEVELAND  VITRIFIED 

PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

10  2  d  809  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED — Two,  three  or  four-mold  dry- 
press  brick  machine;  must  be  in  No. 
1  condition  and  low  in  price.  Give  name  of 
machine,  date  of  manufacture,  what  time 
used,  lowest  price.  Address 
Hid  SOMERSET,  care  Clay-Worker. 


DO  NOT  BUY  *  -  [FOUNDED  1879  ] 

Soft- clay  BRICK  MACHINE 

Until  Yon  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

Send  for  Photo.  W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Washington 
University 
Testing  . . 
Laboratory 


Tests  "be  Strength  of  Materials 

Of  all  kinds  made  by  experienced  and 
competent  experts . 


S2\  LOUIS,  MO. 


All  the  United  States  Timber  Tests  made  at 
this  Laboratory. 

Tests  of  Paving  Brick  a  Specialty. 

J.  B.  JOHNSON,  Director. 
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MAKES  THE  FINEST  BRICK  in  the  WORLD, 


Improved  Lion  Brick  Press. 

New  Catalogue  on  application. 

Complete  Brickyard  Machinery. 


St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works, 

main  St.,  and  Cliauteau  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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WANTED  —  Situation,  now  or  in  the 
spring,  as  superintendent  or  burner 
by  a  practical  brickmaker;  22  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  dry  press,  repress,  etc.;  also  burn¬ 
ing  up  and  down-draft  and  continuous  kilns. 
Good  reference  can  be  given.  Address 
H  1  c  THOMAS,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Henry  Martin  steam  power 
1894  machine,  with  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment;  also  clay  crusher  and  disintegrator  of 
Chambers  Bros.’  Co.  make.  This  machinery 
only  used  half  a  season;  in  perfect  condition. 
HARDEEVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

H  2  d  Savannah,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— Simpson  four-mold  press, 
latest  improved,  as  good  as  new;  has 
made  only  about  300,000  brick.  A  chance  to 
buy  the  best  dry  press  machine  at  the  low¬ 
est  price.  CLEVELAND  VITRIFIED 

PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

10  2  d  809  Cuyahoga  Building,  Cleveland,  O, 


FOR  SATE— Clay  crusher,  26-inch  letter 
“A”  cutters  No.  65,  manufactured  by 
Newell  Universal  Mill  Co.,  of  New  York; 
used  about  a  year;  in  first-class  order;  cost 
$650.  Price,  $350  f.  o.  b.  cars  Richmond,  Va. 
Also  two  Penfield  7-foot  wet  pans,  with 
patent  automatic  shovels.  Address 
9  tf  d  BOX  414,  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Forty  wood-bodied  brick  dry¬ 
er  cars  for  steam  brick  dryer.  Also  a 
brick  and  drain  tile  plant,  with  modern 
equipments,  in  good  running  order;  150  acres 
land,  sand  and  timber  on  premises.  Plant 
sold  separate  from  land  for  removal,  if  de¬ 
sired.  G.  P.  OKBNDORFF, 

8  tf  5p  Lacon,  Morgan  county,  Ala. 


WANTED— To  purchase  about  150  good 
second-hand  brickmaker’s  wheelbar¬ 
rows;  must  be  in  good  order,  strong  and 
durable,  cast  iron  or  steel  wheels.  Also  six 
good  second-hand  platform  rail  cars,  with 
double  trucks  at  each  end,  of  2  feet  gauge. 
Also  a  large  size  wet  pan  for  crushing 
clay;  must  be  in  good  order  and  cheap. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st..  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  Penfield  all  iron  stock 
brick  machine,  with  horizontal  pug 
mill  attached.  Maker’s  price,  $1,500.  Will 
sell  for  $500  f.  o.  b.  Perth  Amboy.  Used  one 
year,  but  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  good 
order.  One  18-inch  Penfield  disintegrator, 
entirely  new,  except  bed  frame,  which  can 
have  no  wear.  Maker’s  price,  $350.  Will 
take  $175.  Address 

3  c  R.  E.  T.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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PARTNER  WANTED— With  $25,000  cash 
to  take  one-half  interest  in  well- 
equipped  plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud 
brick.  Capacity  of  dry  press,  20,000  per  day; 
capacity  of  stiff  mud  machine,  25,000  per 
day;  all  in  successful  operation.  Excellent 
trade,  both  water  and  railroad  facilities, 
abundance  of  clay,  wnich  burns  a  bright 
red.  The  plant  is  situated  in  a  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  town  in  Louisiana,  and  the  demand 
for  the  material  is  in  advance  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Address  PAYING  INVESTMENT, 

2s  tf  d  care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— A  controlling  interest  in  a 
very  desirable  brickyard  property  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
dry  press  front  brick  and  stiff  mud  common 
brick,  and  produces  a  fine  article  of  both. 
Location  as  to  local  market  and  railroad 
facilities  unexcelled.  Houston  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  best  distributing  point  in 
the  South.  Good  business  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Will  take  other  property  in  part  pay¬ 
ment.  C.  J.  BROWN,  Topeka,  Kan., 

Or  E.  A.  McMATH,  1009^  Congress  st., 

10  tf  d  Houston,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  works,  containing 36^ 
acres  of  land;  clay  suitable  for  making 
street  pavers,  cherry  red  and  buff  bricks; 
one  Griswold  down-draft  kiln,  130,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  full  yard  right  of  Griswold  pat¬ 
ent;  one  clamp  kiln,  200,000  capacity;  dryer, 
15,000  daily  capacity;  engine,  stock  sheds, 
barn  and  other  buildings.  Water  and  coal 
on  land.  Plant  situated  on  the  B.,  Z.  &  C. 
and  Belt  Line  Railways.  Will  be  sold  at  a 
bargain  if  sold  at  once,  or  will  lease  on 
reasonable  terms.  For  any  information  ad¬ 
dress  HARRY  SMITH,  Secretary, 
Muskingum  Brick  Co., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


FOR  SALEL-Second-hand  machinery.  One 
large  four-mold  Eureka  dry  press 
brick  machine,  but  very  little  used.  One 
No.  2  Worrell  dryer,  quite  new,  an  excel¬ 
lent  machine  for  drying  clay  of  all  kinds. 
One  large  Ross  disintegrator,  very  little 
used.  Five  tubular  boilers,  16  and  18  feet 
lengths,  5  and  6  feet  diameter,  with  all  fit¬ 
tings  complete.  One  6-foot  Startevant  blow¬ 
er.  About  20  7-foot  disc  fans.  One  straight 
line  steam  engine,  size  of  cylinder  14x14,  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  about  100  horse  power.  Eight 
15-foot  lengths  of  2 15-16-inch  shafting,  in 
fair  order.  One  Atlas  patent  cut-off  engine, 
125  horse  power,  12x15  cylinder,  complete,  in 
excellent  running  order.  One  small  size 
Raymond  repress,  in  fair  condition.  All  the 
above  will  be  sold  at  low  prices. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

8  tf  d  94  Liberty  st.,  New  York  City. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  Horizontal  Self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  Builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN-ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■» 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPES  OF 


HANrcd„-;NE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Gould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


No.  829  sixtn  si.,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


* 


No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 

All  perfect  goods. 

Thorough  Regu¬ 
lation  of  heat. 

Output  uniform 
as  to  time  and 
quality. 


Th.e.  Columbian  Pottery 

—  Brick  Kiln. 

The  tires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
from  the  fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  Paving  brick  and 
glazing 


Full  information  on  application. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’ld’g.,  84  Adams  St., 

CHICAGO,  ICC. 


The  Safety  Dryer, 

Made  absolutely  Fire  Proof,  at  but  little,  or  110  greater  cost  than  of 
wood  erection. 

Much  air  at  low  temperature.  Two  tracks  produce  about  as  many  thorough¬ 
ly  dried  and  “solid”  brick  as  eight  of  other  dryers. 

Engine  Exhaust  Steam  only,  used  for  heating,  much  being  em¬ 
ployed.  at  no  hack  pressure  or  extra  cost  for  power,  as  the  great  circulation  of  air 
actually  relieves  the  engine. 


Samuel  Ross,  John  Miller, 

President.  Treas.  and  Mgr. 

WASHINGTON  BRICK  AND  TEBRA  COTTA  CO. 

WORKS:--Delaware  Ave.  and  0  St.,  S.  W. 
OFFICE:»Tenth  and  F  Sts.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  7th,  1895. 

S.  G.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir— What  will  you  change  our  8  tracks 
steam  dryer  to  your  system  for?  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  the  way  your  dryer  works,  that  I  am  ' 
considering  making  the  change  as  I  can  feel  the 
difference  in  fuel  between  your  dryer  and  our - 


You  have  the  best  dryer  In  the  market. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 

Under  date  of  July  5th,  1895,  (another  month  of 
use)  Mr.  Miller  also  writes,  “You  have  the  best 
and  most  economical  dryer  I  ever  saw  ” 


Fords,  N.  J.,  April  9th,  1894. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips, 

Dear  Sir— I  refer  you  to  the  indicator  diagram 
showing  a  vacuum  of  5  pounds.  You  can  easily  see 
that  the  fans  will  create  a  vacuum. 

The  vacuum  pump  was  not  employed— neither 
did  any  cooling  water  assist  to  draw  the  exhaust 
steam  through  the  pipes. 

You  may  refer  to  me  for  full  explanation, 
lam  yours  very  truly, 

H.  E.  Kaabe,  M.  E. 


“And  Get  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.” 

Philadelphia,  December  14, 1892. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected 
by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  met  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The 
bricks  have  been  dried  uniformily  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’lMgr. 


S.  G,  PHILLIPS.  " ^Patentee, 
161  Grand  St.. 
Rahway.  IN.  J. 


The  INSIDE  FAN  DRYER 

U.  S  Pat.  Aug.  16,  1881.  No.  245,742. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No  449,231. 
British  Pat.  Mar.  31, 1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 
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Important  Improvements 

In  Hurtling  all  Kinds  of  Brick. 


BRICKMAKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  In  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write 
to  the  following  address  for  Information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD 
CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading 
Brlckmakers  are  using  our  kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 

Write  us  for  furtner  Information  and  testimonials. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works,  of  this  city,  and  have  for  sale  the 
engine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys, 
belting,  brick  machines,  disintegrators, 
screens  and  elevators,  pipes,  doors  and 
frames,  bearings  and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up 
four  complete  kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers, 
brick  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  and  about  5,000 
feet  of  light  rails  and  miscellaneous  tools. 
We  will  sell  the  entire  plant,  whole,  or  in 
part.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  need 
anything  in  the  above  line,  and  we  will 
give  you  low  prices.  Address  SCHOELL- 
HORN -ALBRECHT  MACHINE  CO., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  for  Canada: 

15AAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREEK,  Barrie,  Ont. 


_ (LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 

ELMIRA N. 


Y. 


nore  Than  loop  Now  Stand  as 

Monuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 


To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
ddrese, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888  Not.  ”  1891. 


CAPT.  O.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
flarietta,  Pa. 


cienoa,  ill.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


Brick  poddies  = 


REPRESSES. 


•••• 


*t*HIS  cut  represents  our  Stiff  Mud  Brick 
Machine.  It  will  work  any  kind  of 
brick  material  including  fire  clay,  shale  or 
common  clay  right  from 
bank  without  the  use  of  a 
pug  mill.  Each  brick  is 
pressed  separately  and  can 
be  haked  7  or  8  high,  or 
repressed  right  from  ma¬ 
chine. 

Over  5'  0  in  operation. 


Send  for  price  and  circulars 


Manufactured  by 


CENTRAL 


MACHINE 


WORKS, 


236-336  Abbey  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NOTICE— We  furnish  all  supplies  and  repairs  for  any  make  of  the 
“Sword”  Brick  Machine. 


L.  P.  BATTEFELD, 

CONTRACTOR  ANI)  BUILDER 

Perfection  steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 

BUCYRIJS,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Circular. 


A.  F.  TENNILLE’S 

Bureau  of 

News  and 

Legislative 

Information, 

Congressional,  Financial  and  Commercial. 
Tariff,  Sliver  Question  and  Copyrights  a  spec¬ 
ialty.  Information  and  Correspondence  fur¬ 
nished  in  all  languages. 

BLISS  BUILDING,  Room  22, 

35,  37  and  39  B  St.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


H  jr4  iVi  i  O  i  'UN’S 
PATENT  ASBESTOS  AND  METAL 


c  AKE  G  RIDDLE. 


Ladies  Notice! 


COOKS  CRY 

FOR  IT. 


IX  BAKES 

GRIDDLE  CAKES  and  never  burns  them. 
GRIDDLE  CAKES  and  also  turns  them. 
GRIDDLE  CAKES  with  no  odor. 

GRIDDLE  CAKES  uniform  in  size  and  shape. 
GRIDDLE  CAKES  to  a  beautiful  brown. 
GRIDDLE  CAKES  light,  sweet  and  wholesome. 
GRIDDLE  CAKES  with  no  smoke  nor  smudge. 

The  ONLY  GRIDDLE  ever  invented  that  will 
positively  produce  these  results.  All  parts  are 
lined  with  Asbestos  and  reinforced  with  per¬ 
forated  sheet  steel,  which  positively  prevents 
burning. 

This  griddle  Is  a  sciebtlflc  arrangement  of 
hot  air  chambers  which  distribute  the  beat 
throughout  the  entire  griddle  and  the  cakes 
bake  uniformly. 

It  bakes  six  cakes  at  a  time.  It  bakes  Ome¬ 
lets  and  Angels  Food  beautifully  and  fries 
Eggs  to  perfection.  It  is  a  delight  to  the  home 
the  camp  and  the  bachelor’s  hall 
One  agents  sells  480  In  30  days,  another  110  in 
10  days,  etc.  Ladles  can  make  a  fortune  selling 
them. 

PRICE  $2.00. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  and 
township  in  the  United  States.  Special  dis¬ 
counts  to  wide-awake  solicitors.  Address 

ODELL  nANUFACTURING  CO., 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ODELL  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

358-364  Dearborn  St.,  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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W.  R.  Osborne. 

152  State  Street, 

PERTH  AMBOY,  X.  J., 


Artesian  Wells  of  any  Diameter, 
Pumps  and  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Outfits  for  Clayworking  plants  a  special¬ 
ty.  Get  Prices. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  GO. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N.  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Piaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY  :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


GEO.  S.  COX’S 

Ready  Made 

Cutting  Wires, 

Always  give  Satisfaction. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


PLANS  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Send  for  the  National  Builder, 
a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  build¬ 
ing:  interests.  Each  number  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  set  of  plans  ready 
to  build  from.  Price  $1.00  per  year; 

_ single  copies  25  cents.  Send  for 

book.  “Beautiful  Homes,”  containing  one 
hundred  perspectives,  25  cents. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUILDER, 

185  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  Chicago. 


ElRE~BRICK,  Ei  ccLdvv T,dLES 

Sewer  Pipe  all  Si^es. 


We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 


BVJBNS  <£  1TOWARD, 


920  Market  Street, 


ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

“NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  good: 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


EAGLE  6RIGE 
MACHINE. 

Steam  and  Horsepower. 


THE  BEST  MACHINE  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


The  Horsepower  Machine 
will  make  17,000  to  20,000 
brick  per  day;  the  Steampower 
Machine,  25,000  to  80,000. 

These  machines  are  sold  on 
their  merits,  guaranteed  to  do 
first-class  work. 

Brick  moulds  for  hand  and 
machine  a  specialty. 

Send  for  Circular 

BENJ.  CRAYCROFT 

Manufacturer, 

Vandalia,  Ills. 

C.  J.  CRAYCROFT,  Fresno  City, 
Cal.,  Gen’l  Agent  for  Paolflc  Coast. 


pho&.7<.£zi 
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CHflfHPiOH  Brick  mould 

SANDING  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sola  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.Y. 


FACTS. -te* 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  the  patent  the  number  of  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
oyalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Something  New.  Look  it  Up. 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan. 


IMPROVE  your  fac¬ 
tories  by  getting 
the  best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

Inquire  for  the 
VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  machin. 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 


The  TURNER,  VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO.. 


We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


4000  TO  5500 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWER. 

Pumps,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

(JL.O'CTID’S  PATENT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  ( accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  sand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TORRINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


Architecture,  If 

Architectural  and  Mechanical  Draw- 
I  (tig,  Electricity,  Steam  Engineering 
(Stationary  Marine,  Locomotive),  Plumbing ,  Heating ,  Civil 
I  Engineering.  Coal  and  Metal  Mining,  English  Branches, 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Twenty-seven  Courses  of  Study.  Send  for  free  cir- 
cnlsr.  State  subject  you  wish  to  study. 

The  lntcriiutiooul  Correspondence  School*, 
SCRANTON,  PA. 


Brick-Glazes 

ready  prepared 
to  burn  successfully! 
in  all  kiln-systems, 
we  fur n  Lsh  for  eveiy  f 
kind  of  material. 

In  general  use 
in  Germany!! 


0 


Mannheim 

fcu.  Germany. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making'  From  2  to  30-Inoh 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mitts. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^B0~Send  for  Ciroulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
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COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  and  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 

Westbrook  &  Wells, 

Ogdenshurg,  N.  Y 


An  Improved 
Double  Floor 
Kiln  Bottom, 

For  burning  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile  and 
all  kinds  of  clay  product.  This  kiln  bot¬ 
tom  can  be  put  in  any  kiln  either  round 


or  square,  and  has  been  tested  by  some  of 
the  best  brick  factories  in  this  country, 
and  by  actual  tests  has  proven  to  be  econ¬ 
omical  in  fuel  and  burns  even  from  top  to 
bottom.  For  testimonials  and  illustrated 
circular,  address 

IS.  MERLEV,  Pattentee, 
No.  73  Roland  St.,  -  CANTON,  OHIO. 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 


Muffled  Kilns  for  Terra  Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

\VfE  have  had  many  years  experience  in 
▼▼  building  terra  cotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  different  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 

F.  HIMIT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 


VANDUZEN 


sjir  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  In  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

O  SIZES. - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour. 
$7  to  $75  each-  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

10!  to  10$  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


f  I00« 
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6  Beautiful  Models 

Victor  Bksces 


Handsome 
Catalog 
Free 


*ioo™ 


Victor 
Pad  Calendar 

10^  IN  STA/MP3* 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 


Detroit. 


Denver. 


PACIFIC  coast: 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles. 


4|00°-° 


Portland. 


3IIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIF 


KELLS  &  SON  S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 

r 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  hank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  hut  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  byebanging  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12, 1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery— make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  had  Twenty-nine  Years’  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  EJricli  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2 %  up  to  10  inches. 

*®~For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  <fc  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


JflDi/ifffkpeh/s/ND.'ki 

5  ingle  duplex  Pump s. 

/\oFyzcyJTAL  andVepjical  Pu/v\P5. 
pesr'Deskjrv  &  Workmanship. 
Reduced  Jendfor  Catalogue. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(patented.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


178  South  Pennsylvania  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Th©  "HJHX"  Brick  Machine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Co.. 

Sllddleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Mnrrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


(ANUr  ACT  UR  ED  BY 


T'Ohio  machine 
W  MIDOLEPORT<0 


IMj  ill 

1 

K_  '1  f  -ftf 

j  fc  ||  j  1  juL\^  _  ' 

L 

OHIO  MKCHIN6  CO., 

JAAMUT  •A.O'T'TT- I*  E  TX.  13  . 

We  manufacture  the  Qrant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress-} 

Middleport,  Ohio 


BUCK’S  HE W  CHJUVIPIOH 

- _ BricK  Mould  Sanding  Machine. 


Judge  Wallace’s  Decision. 

[COPY.] 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 

Addie  Newton  'j  jn 

William  W.  Rider  j  EQulty. 

This  cause  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  this  sixth  day  of 
April,  1895,  upon  argument  of 
demurer,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward  having  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Mosher  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and 
due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  it  is.  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  t  hat  demurrer  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  complaint  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  taxed. 

Wm.  J.  Wallace, 
Circuit  Judge. 


’THIS  terminates  the  suit  on  patent  No.  301,087  which  Newton  has  so  extensively  advertised.  It 
*  was  defended  by  J.  A.  Buck  without  expense  to  Rider.  Any  interest  which  Newton  may 
have  had  in  this  patent  has  since  been  sold  at  receiver’s  sale,  April  30,  1895.  The  other  patents 
relating  to  this  machine  had  been  previously  sold  January  21,  1892,  at  a  similar  sale.  J.  A.  Buck 
now  owns  or  controls  all  patents  relating  to  this  machine,  and  the  trade  is  warned  that  so-called 
“Champion”  machines  made  by  other  parties  are  infringements  upon  these  patents. 

J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pas*.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Solid  Train  Between 

SandusKg  and 

—AND — 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 
FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

*No.  22  Passenger .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

*No.  21  Passenger . . 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . . . 6:20  p.  m. 

^Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
northwest. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 
north,  south,  east  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Iniiiaia,  Decalor  &  Western 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR,  SPRINGFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


LEAVE. 

Mall  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.25  pm 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 

ARRIVE. 

Fast  Express .  3.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mall  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


fl.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 


SLIP  GLBY  { 


For 

Glazing 

of 

Pottery 


Established  1845. 


Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  30  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


YANDALIA  LINE 
TRAINS 

- TO — 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  October  20th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  will  be  in  effect  from  Indian¬ 
apolis: 


Ar.  TERRA  AR.  ST. 
LEAVE.  HAUTE  LOUIS. 

No.  15 .  *7:30  am  10:00  am  5:12  pm 

No.  5 .  *8:10  am  10:00  am  3:00  pm 

No.  21 .  *12:40  noon  2:28  pm  7:00  pm 

No.  7 . *11:20  pm  1:30  am  7:00  am 


*Daily. 

Train  No.  15  has  first-class  Coaches. 

Train  No.  5  has  first  class  Coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  Vestible  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  Coaches,  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibule  Sleeping,  Dining  and  Parlor 
Cars. 

Train  No.  7  has  first  class  Coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibule  Sleeping  Cars  for  Evansville 
and  St.  Louis,  starting  from  Indianapolis, 
which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at  8:30  p 
m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  the  above 
trains  at  Terra  Haute  with  E.  &  T.  H.  R.  R. 

No  Transfer  between  Stations. 

Tickets  Offices,  48  West  Washington  St.,  46 
Jackson  Place  and  Union  Station. 

GEO.  E.  ROCKWELL,  Dis.  Pass.  Agt. 


Attention 


LINK- BELT  LA 

FOR 

FREIGHT,  CERE 


Lin  k-Be  LipmrH  i  neryCo. 

ENGINE  ER^^FOUNDErtS-M/LHINISTS 

HICAGO,  \J^A. 

ES  OFFICE,  ROOI^IOIO  MARQUETTE  BUDG. 
OSkEANS,  316  &  ST.  CHARLES  ST. 

ING  MACHINERY 

LL  CLASSES  OF 


S.  RAW  &  MANUF'R'D.  PRODUCTS. 
Special  Catalogues  Covering  Your  Line  Mailed  Upon  Application. 
’’Standard"  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers. 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  Rope  Sheaves, 

Fly  Wheels,  Friction  Clutches,  Etc. 

LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Philadelphia  &  New  York. 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 

Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Cable  and  Sp  cial  Chains. 

ELEVATING 
CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 

FOR  HANDLING  MATERIAL  Or  ALL  BIRDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

'WIRE  CABLE 
CONVEYORS. 

Por  Jong  im  short  distance  Conveying. 

THE  JEFFREY  MFG.CO.  ••astewngiimst,  n.  y. 

Columbus.  Ohio, _  Send  rot  dialog,,. , 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


Brickmakers! 

“Kill  two  Birds  with'one  Stone.” 

The  NATIONAL  BRICK 

MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, 

Will  be  held  at 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  3  to  7,  1895, 

At  the  same  time  giving  you  an  opportunity 
of  attending  the  great  COTTON  STATES  AND  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION.  See  that  your  tickets 
read  via  the 


The  official  route  from  Chicago  and  the  North¬ 
west. 

For  particulars  regarding  rates,  time  cards 
and  all  other  information,  call  on  or  address 

SIDNEY  B.  JONES, 
City  Pass.  Agt.,  232  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 
FRANK  J.  REED,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2Sizes opdie-  machines 
pugmills,  Re-presses, 
Stone-Extracting(lay(rushers, 

ELEVATORS,  BARROWSJRUCKS, 

. engines  and  Boilers . 

CO/v\PLETEBRIC^ORT  I  [E  OUTflTS 
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Are  You  Goins  to 

ATLANTA? 


The  Great  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  is  now  in  Full 
Blast  and  Will  Continue  till  December  31st. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 


FOR  a  change;in  location? 

If  you  are  not  aatlsfled  with  your  present 
site,  or  If  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CDOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 


All  who  can  should  visit  this  splendid  exhibition  which  embraces  all  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  and  many  new  ones.  Virtually  the  whole  indus¬ 
trial  world  is  on  exhibition.  Southern  life  and  industry  is  depicted  in  detail,  and 
northern  visitors  will  be  both  charmed  and  amazed  by  it. 

Remarkably  Low  Railroad  Rates 


COBL  FIELDS  arm  distmbotm  centers 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


Now  prevail  and  the  fast  through  trains  over  the  splendid  Queen  &  Crescent  Route 
insures  a  safe,  speedy  and  enjoyable  trip. 


For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


The  Queen  and  Crescent  is  not  only  a  hundred  miles  the  shortest  route  to  At¬ 
lanta  from  the  North,  but  it  is  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestibuled  Trains  from 
Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  without  change,  affording  its  patrons  every  comfort  and  luxury 
known  to  modern  travel. 

The  Brick  Manufacturers  who  will  attend  the  Annual  Convention  to  be  held  in 
.Atlanta,  the  first  week  in  December  will  go  via  the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route. 

For  full  information  relative  to  reduced  rates  write  to 


W.  G.  Rinearson, 


General  Passenger  Agent, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Or  call  on  any  of  the  following  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  Agents: 

I.  Hardy,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

R.  H.  Garratt,  Ass’t.  Gen’l.  Pass.  Agt.,  210  St.  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

John  Menzies,  General  Eastern  Agent,  313  Broadway,  New  York. 

W.  A.  Beckler,  Northern  Passenger  Agent,  ill  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  M.  Barnum,  Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  A. 'Baird,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt,  Cor.  Woodward  &  Jefferson  Ave, ’Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  W.  Dunnavant,  Traveling  Agent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  M.  Hunt,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Dallas,  Tex. 

O.  L.  Mitchell,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Z  Towns  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  Industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  Industries,  which  will  bear  Investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  I. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


The  Favorite 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


and  Best  Line 

With  DINING  CAR  between 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 


Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cars  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  andP&laoe 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  traiD' 

Direct  Connections  without  Transfer 


in  CINCINNATI^ 


Points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phlla 
delphla  New  York  and  Points  East. 

Ask  for  tickets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.  A  D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

Geo.  W.  HAYLER,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pe m.  Agt. 

Oinoinnatl,  Ohio. 
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OUR  NBW  RBRCUSSION  SCRBBN  for  Screen  Clay,  Lime,  Cement,  Etc 


Great  is  Atlanta 

Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Opens  September  18,  Closes  December  31,  1895. 


Probably  no  other  city  of  similar  size  and  environments  in 
the  world,  certainly  no  such  other  city  in  the  United  States, 
would  have  undertaken  this  great  enterprise,  so  wonderfully 
accomplished  by  Atlanta,  and  even  Atlanta  could  not  have 
done  this  without  the 

•  •  Southern  Railway  •  • 

—the  greatest  Southern  System,  entering  Atlanta  from  all  the  > 
four  points  of  the  compass,  north,  south,  east  and  west — abso-  J 
lutely  the  only  railway  entering  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  f 
consequently  the  only  line  bringing  passengers  from  all  parts  f 
of  the  world  into  the  gates  of  Atlanta,  and  into  the  grounds  S 
of  the  Exposition,  performing  the  best  service  and  affording  i 
liberal  rates.  ± 

See  that  your  tickets  to  Atlanta  read  via  the  Southern  Rail-  \ 
way.  Extending  from  the  North  and  East  through  Washing-  ^ 
ton,  D.  C.,  the  beautiful  capital  of  the  Nation,  through  the  f 
beautiful  and  historic  scenes  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  f 
South  Carolina;  from  the  North  and  West  through  Cincinnati,  f 
O.,  Louisville,  Ivy.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  via  Lookout  Mountain;  A 
also  through  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Birmingham,  \ 
Ala.;  from  the  South  and  West  through  New  Orleans,  La.,  J 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  fact,  penetrating  all  the  States  of  the 
South,  the  Southern  Railway  leads  you  directly  to  Atlanta. 


Greatest  Highway  of  Travel. 

Penetrating  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  South. 


Only  Line  .  .  . 

Operating  through  train  of  Pullman  Drawing, 
Sleeping  Cars  and  Dining  Car  service  between 
NEW  YORK  and  ATLANTA. 

Shortest  Line  .  .  . 

Between  CINCINNATI,  LOUISVILLE,  LEXING= 
TON  and  ATLANTA.  Through  Sleeping  Cars 
between  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta. 

Two  Sleeping  Car  Lines 

Between  MEMPHIS  and  ATLANTA;  one  via 
Birmingham  and  one  via  Chattanooga. 

Shortest  Line  .  .  . 

Between  JACKSONVILLE  and  ATLANTA  with 
through  Sleeping  Cars.  .... 

Only  Line  .  .  . 

Entering  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS  at  Atlanta. 


J.  n.  CULP,  Traffic  Hanager, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  H.  HARDWICK,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass  Agt., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


W.  A.  TURK,  Qen’l  Pass.  Agt., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  A.  BENSCOTER,  Ass't  Gen’l  Pass  Agt., 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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The  New  South  Brich  Machinery 


Is  built  on  Scientific  principles  and  is  the  most  practical  and  economical  machine 
on  the  market.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  have  a  large  number  of  testimonials  like 
the  following  from  Col.  Norris,  Central,  S.  C.: 


Central,  S.  C.,  > 
October  14, 1895.  j 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  —  Your  Machines 
have  given  us  great  satisfaction, 
and  we  have  had  nothing  but 
pleasure  in  our  dealings  with 
you.  Yours  truly, 

NORRIS  COTTON  MILL  CO. 


Please  write  for  prices  and  catalogue.  J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


i, 

JAMES  F.  MOCK, 
Muncie,  Ind., 

Patentee  and 
Manufacturer  of 


me  PM  POM 

Pick  and 
Panel  System 

Do  hereby  agree  with  all  responsible 
parties,  to  equip  with  sufficient 
Trucks,  Racks  and  Pallets,  to  thor¬ 
oughly  test  the  efficiency  of  my 
System  at  My'Own  Expense,  and  if  I 
fail  to  establish  the  proof  of  my 
claims;  (the  cheapest  to  erect,  the 
lightest  on  labor,  the  safest  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  the  most  profits,)  I  will  re¬ 
move  same  from  premises  and  repair 
and  make  good  all  damages  Incurred 
by  the  test.  JAMES  F.  MOCK. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTING;  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR— GRANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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WTO 


ARE  YOU  IN  BUSINESS 

FOR  PROFIT  OR  GLORY 

If  for  profit  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  economy’s  sake. 

If  for  glory  buy  STEEL  CARS  for  appearance’  sake. 

BBTT&R  AND  CHBAJPBR  THAN  CAST  IRON. 


HANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Cl  ay- Worker.] 


961-981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  C.  IfflEY, 

Chain  Belting  Engineering  Works, 


Approved  Appliances  for 


Elevating,  Conveying  and  Transmission  of  Power. 


Mey  Detachable  Chain  Belt,  Pat.  Feb.  7, 1888.  64  to  68  Columbia  Street,  BUFFALO,  N;  Y. 

"II IS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  Brick  Machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brick-maker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late.  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Make  Many  More 


Thousands 


MEY  PATENT  CLAY  ELEVATOR; 


of  the  best*  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method, 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Catalog' r 


Puelpp  Brick  jpanjiE  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Bed 

Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  ■  PENN. 


•SfSeud  for  Circular  and  Price-List 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  either  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve¬ 
ment  requires  less  power  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam  Oeartag,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 
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QTFnMlIM  C  IMPROVED  CLAY 
)J  I  LUI  lAll  )3  DISINTEGRATOR 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition^^^^ 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 

Stedinaq’s  Foundry  &  machine  works, 

^  Ind. 


-  THE  STANDARD  ERICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


IN  competition  with  a  number  of  firms  the  Walworth  Run  Foundry  Co.,  secures 
another  big  Cleveland  order.  Also  a  number  of  large  out  of  town  orders. 

Nearly  2000  of  our  cars  are  in  use  in  this  city  alone  by  the  following  brickmakers: 


F.  H.  Eggers, 

C.  G.  Barkwell, 
Standard  Brick  Co., 
Peter  Cullen, 
Collinwood  Brick  Co, 
Cleveland  Brick  Co., 
Canadian  Copper  Co., 
George  Gyun, 
Warren  Farr, 

John  Cullen. 

Write  them. 


Then  ns. 


Style  28. 


WALWORTH  RUIN  FOUNDRY  CO ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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front  on  pressed  brisk  ond  vitrified 


STREET-  PAVING  BRICE. 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 

The  Caldwell, 


and  Best  in 


Patent  Kiln 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

All  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 
Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

'  Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Wi  1 1  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


J.  K.  CtI L n W1SLL,  319  Hennepin  Ave.t  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL'S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I 
Claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  which  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For  further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  M .  REfJUJPJBLU,  1,913  Indiana  Ave.,  Kansas  Gity,  Mo. 


Haigh’s  New 

System  of 
Continuous  Kiln, 

FOR  BURNING  ALL  GRADES  OF 
BRICK.  RESULTS  are  the  HIGH- 
EST  TESTS  OF  MERIT. 


For  further  particulars  address,  or  better  still, 
corae  and  test  it  for  yourself. 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  have  been  using  a  continuous  kiln  for  almost 
two  years,  and  can  say  of  Haigh’s  system  of  firing  that  be¬ 
fore  we  adopted  It,  we  got  only  45  per  cent,  of  No.  1  paving 
brick,  while  with  his  method  we  secure  almost  80  per  cent, 
and  have  every  reason  to  think  we  shall  Increase  this  per 
cent,  besides  we  find  the  burning  more  rapid  and  simple. 

THE  GALESBURG  PAVING  BRICK  CO  , 

C.  T.  Willard,  Sec. 


K.  HA.I GH,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


'THIS  Kiln  is  especially  adapted  for  the  DRYING  and  BURN- 
*  ING  of  all  kinds  of  Clay  Products,  costing  no  more  when 
used  for  both  processes  than  for  one. 

It  takes  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
now  used  for  the  burning  in  other  kilns  to  both  dry  and  burn  in 
these  kilns. 


No  cold  air  strikes  the  fire  or  burning  brick. 

No  soft  or  Salmon  brick. 

No  yards  or  sheds  needed. 

It  does  not  take  a  fortune  to  build  this  kiln.  For  particulars 
address, 


GEO.  C.  PIRESTOAE, 

DEER  LODGE,  MONTANA. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Qeo.  W.  Sharer, 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 

Constructing  Engineer, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 


COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


QEO.  W.  SHARER,  d,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTICE  TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 


IS  by  far,  ahead  of  all  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  burning  all  kinds  of 
building  material,  and  it  does  not 
cost  more  than  one-third  of  other 
Continuous  Kilns  to  build  it.  Rad¬ 
ford  does  not  make  as  much  noise 
as  other  Kiln  men,  but  he  gets 
there  all  the  same. 

Before  deciding  to  building  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns  send  for  particulars 
to 

Wm.  Radford, 

1512  Seller  Street, 

FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA. 


! 

: 

: 

: 

: 

: 

* 

: 

! 


Testimonials, 

Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS. 

• 

L.  A.  Thorson,  Secretary. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  October  17,  1894. 

Wm.  Radford,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bear  Sir:—  We  have  now  used  your  Monarh  Continuous  Kiln  for  nearly  two 
years  and  are  pleased  to  state  that  it  works  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have 
burned  building  brick,  paving  brick,  and  also  drain  tile  successfully,  and  very, 
very  cheaply.  Will  further  state  that  so  far  there  has  not  been  one  dollar’s  worth 
of  repairs  done  or  needed  on  the  kiln . 

Wishing  you  much  success,  we  are  respectfully  yours, 

Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS,  L.  A.  Thorson,  Sec. 


H.  L.  Grant,  Sec. 


Wm.  A.  Hancock,  Pres.  T.  P.  Perkins,  Vice- Pres. 

Office  of  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  SOUTH  RIFER  PRESS  BRICK. 

Works  located  at  Norton,  Ga..  E.  T.  Va.  &  Ga.  R.  R. 

Office,  3  Constitution  Building;  Telephone  506. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  31,  1894. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  built  us  a  10  Chamber  Kiln  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  The  kiln  is  built  of  common  brick  inside  and  out.  We  have  burned  around 
about  14  times  Khe  kiln  is  in  as  perfect  condition  now  as  when  finished,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  With  proper  attention  of  the  burners  the  kiln  will  burn  95  to  98  per 
cent,  hard  brick.  The  kiln  Is  giving  good  satisfaction  and  it  does  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  The  saving  of  coal  is  $1.25  per  1,000.  We  don’t  believe  it  has  any  equal;  it 
can’t  be  too  highly  recommended.  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO. 

(This  kiln  cost  $3,405,  all  complete.) 


W.  A  Hancock. 


McCAY  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Yards:  Oxford  Pike. 

Frankford,  Phila.,  July  31,  1895. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  has  altered  our - Continuous  Kiln,  taught 

us  to  set  and  properly  burn  it,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  him  to  any  fellow 
brickmaker  who  desires  to  construct  a  Continuous  Kiln.  Mr.  Radford  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  construction  and  burning  of  Continu¬ 
ous  Kilns,  and  no  one  will  err  who  engages  him  for  that  purpose. 

Very  truly,  McCAY  &  CO. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN_— 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 


Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction. 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  i?  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 

Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  MENHRD,  ILL-. 


OFFICERS 


David  Rankin,  president,  Joseph  Conley,  vice-president, 

Tarkio,  Mo.  Mounb  City,  Mo. 

js.  W.  F.  Rankin,  sec’y  and  treas,  J.  M.  Wolfe,  gen’l  m> 

yxx  Tarkio,  Mo.  Tarkio,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


NS  477.993 ,  JUNE  2S.  1892-  xS 
N« 477,994,  JUNE. 28. 1892  . 

N2 487,174 ,  NOV.  29.1892 
N2  491 .037 .  JAN  31 . 1H93 
N  2  491 .038 ,  JAN  .It  1893 


R, 


0. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln.  * 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER  • 
AND  A  PROFIT  P&MRCFK.  “ 


YOU  N  BED  THIS  KILN. 


-  •  .y  -  VJL.IlUIVaU  i  T  ft . 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


J-HE:  CA-rf 
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Great  Strength 


IS  A  necessary  factor  In  all  Brickmaking  Machln- 
*  ery,  but  that  Is  not  all  that  Is  required.  To  be 
effective  a  Brick  Machine  must  have  mechanical 
features  that  enable  it  to  perform  its  work  regular¬ 
ly  though  under  varying  conditions.  In  other 
words 

The  Successful  Brick  Machine 

Is  constructed  on  scientific  principles.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  a  machine  we  offer.  The  IRON  KING  is 
what  Its  name  Implies— a  monarch  of  strength.  It 
Is  no  experiment  but  has  demonstrated  great 
capacity  and  endurance  in  real  every  day  brick¬ 
yard  use. 

It  makes  good  brick  without  any 
hitches  or  break  downs,  and  molds  them 
so  stiff  they  bear  handling. 

The  IRON  KING  does  this  not  merely 
by  “main  strength  and  awkwardness’’ 
but  by  virtue  of  peculiar  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  by  which  the  clay  is  thorough¬ 
ly  tempered  or  pugged  and  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  greater  pressure  thau  in  any 
other  machine  using  a  sanded  mould. 

Brickmakers  who 
want  the  best  soft 
clay  machine,  and 
remember  the  best  is 
the  cheapest,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  Investi¬ 
gate  the  merits  of 

The  IRON  Kl  ”Q. 

It  has  many. 

- • - 

Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it  and  quote 
you  prices. 


Send  for  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 

MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 
TERMS  REASONABLE. 


WOOLLEY  FOUNDRY  AND  HACHINE  WORKS,  -  -  -  Anderson,  Ind. 


The  Potts  Mould  Sander, 

Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable. 


Does  the  work  perfectly. 

Has  no  Gear  or  Sprocket  chains 
to  wear  or  break. 

No  wear  on  the  Moulds. 

.  Every  Machine  guaranteed  to 
do  as  claimed,  and  shipped  on 
trial. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


G.  St  A.  POTTS  St  CO.. 


418-428  West  Washington  Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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ARNOLD’S  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


•  •■^l-They  are  the  BEST  that  are  Made.-K^** 


Moulds. 


3  Brick  Hand  Hold. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


A  large  stock  of  Hand  and 
Machine  moluds  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  sizes  on  hand  to  All 
orders  from  promptly.  All 
kinds  of  shapes  made  to 
order.  Two  grades  of  molds 
made,  the  cheaper  kind  Is 
the  standard  of  quality  and 
is  largely  imitated  by  other 
makers,  but  we  make  a 
grade  we  call  Specials,  that 
are  better  and  cost  more.  If 
you  get  these  you  will  know 
you  have  the  best.  Some 
odd  sizes  for  sale  very  cheap. 
State  about  the  size  you 
could  use  and  how  many 
you  want  and  a  list  of  sizes 
nearest  will  be  sent  you 
with  price  for  the  lot. 

WHEEL-BARROWS 

For  Brick,  Tile,  (with  and 
without  springs,)  Mud, 
Sand,  Sewer  Pipe,  etc. 
All-Metal  Barrows  for  Brick.  All-Metal  Barrows  for  Tile.  Trucks  in 
various  diflerent  styles  and  prices,  for  moulds,  pallets  and  Dry  Press 
Brick.  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  nearly  all  iron  and  steel.  Strong 
Cheap  and  Durable.  4, 5  and  6  Tables.  ’  K’ 

Kiln  Bands  made  up  ready  to  use  except  putting  rivets  in;  tighteners 
riveted  on,  pieces  cut  to  length  and  holes  punched,  rivets  furnished 
put  up  in  bundles  at  prices  only  a  little  more  than  steel  and  tighteners 
cost.  Band  Tighteners  sold  separately,  if  desired— our  own  make— good 
ones.  Kiln  Covers,  Ventilators,  Door  Frames,  Grates,  etc.  Wrought 
Iron,  also  Cast  Iron,  Barrow  Wheels,  Car  Wheels,  Axles,  etc. 

Anything  in  the  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  promptly  furnished 
Address 


6  Brick  flachine  Hold. 


D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


IHETDL  WAGON  WHEELS 


jyt  ADE  in  all  sizes  from  24-inch  diameter 
up  varying  by  2  inches.  Any  width 
of  tire.  The  strongest  wheels  made  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  weight.  Just  the  thing  for 
Brickmakers  delivery  wagons.  No  tire  to 
set,  no  spokes  getting  loose,  no  trouble 
whatever.  Try  a  set  and  be  convinced. 

Circular  and  prices  sent  on  application. 
Address 


The  Arnold 
Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


THE  DUPLEX 


Js  the  Standard  of  A  11  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines • 


It  is  made  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel,  thus  being  very  Strong  and 
Durable,  Simple  in  Construction, 
and  makes  a  much  stiffer  brick  than 
can  be  made  with  any  other  soft 
clay  machine. 


Write  for  Catalogue  . 

.  .  .  and  Prices  to 

the  meiiMi 

k  Cramer  Co.. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Duplex  Brick 
Machine  and  general  outfit 
for  brickyards, 

12,  14  &  16  Sherman  St., 


DETROIT, 


MICH 


4*7 


The  Potts  Disintegrators 


ARE  the  only  Machines  made  that  will  work  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank  and  not  choke  or  clog. 

....They  are  well  built  of  good  material.  Strong  and 

Durable.  Every  Machine  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for 
it,  and  shipped  on  trial.  ....... 

....Don’t  be  talked  into  purchasing  a  Machine  which  is 

claimed  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  Buy  the  genuine 
article  and  get  your  money’s  worth . 


Manufactured  Only  toy 


C.  b  A.  POTTS  b  CO,  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


WE  have  in  stock  25  ta¬ 
bles  like  cut,  for  hand¬ 
ling  tile  from  3  to  12  inches 
which  we  will  sell  at  a  low 
figure. 


WE  also  have  a  stock  of  Tile  and  Brick 
Machines,  Clay  Crushers  and  Dis¬ 
integrators  to  offer  at  close  prices. 


For  Particulars  address,  nojla^n,  mjlddein  co.,  E.  D.  PDGJ,  Bee.,  itushviiie,  ind. 
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REtllELL  IMPROVED  ChflY  PULVERIZER 

Heavy  Cold  Rolled  Shafts  Running*  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  giinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the 
market  that  will  crush  successfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufacturers  to 
make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving  the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which 


thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely  used 
for  making  brick-s.  Correspondence  solicited 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  WILL  CO., 


Room  710,  Havermeyer  Building 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets, 


Hew  Ton,  0.  S.  J. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 


Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex- 
81  YLt  A— »>2  YD.  periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 

yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,^ about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  mvu 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  (f  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
satalogue  to 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 


608  West  Center  Street. 


MARION.  •  •  OHIO. 
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We  Make  a  Specialty  of. 


Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


In  Stock— - 

One  1%  yd.  Marlon  Steam  Shovel. 
One  1%  yd.  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlin  s  Sons.  Allegheny.  Pa 


If  You  Want 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all 
round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse 
power,  at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the 
times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over 
1,000  in  use  all  over  the  country. 

katest  Improved 


New  Model 

Horse  Power. 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  and  special  prices. 


S.  TSL.  FTjETCHER,  General  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


Successor  to  Fletcher  &  Thomas. 
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A  Good  Brick  Machine: 


One  that’s  Strong  enough  to  withstand  the  severe  strain  of  working  stiff  clay. 

One  that’s  Durable  and  will  not  only  make  good  brick  under  favorable  conditions 

but  will  make  good  brick  under 
the  varying  conditions  incident  to 
brickyard  work. 

One  that’s  Cheap  because  it 
is  simple  in  construction  and  never 
breaks  down  or  gets  out  of  repairs 
but  will  turn  out  a  desired  quanti¬ 
ty  (30  to  50  M)  every  day,  six  days 
in  the  week  is  well  nigh  “worth  its 
weight  in  gold.”  We  offer  it  to 
you  at  a  much  lower  price  and  also 
a  line  of  excellent 


Clinniiac* _ Brick  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Barrows 

DriCKyartl  Olippiieh. —  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Et 

All  warranted  to  be  first-class  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Dont  fail  to  get  our  prices. 


The  J.  C.  WOODCOCK  CO.,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 


The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Contracting  Company. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  30th,  1894. 

THE  MAIN  BELTING  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  : — W e  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Leviathan  Belting  for  use  in  brick  works 
After  we  have  used  every  reputable  form  of  Belting  we  find  nothing  gives  the  satisfaction  that  the 
Leviathan  does,  and  by  the  use  of  the  Thompson  Belt  Grease  we  double  the  life  of  the  belting. 
W e  are  Y ours  truly, 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CONTRACTING  CO., 

R.  C.  Burton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

- - 

flanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

- A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 


At  Last! 


The  problem  of  producing  a  successful,  Rotary  Auto¬ 
matic  cutter  for  side  cut  brick  has  been  solved. 

The  PENFIELD 
AUTOMATIC  REEL  CUTTER 
FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK, 

Cut  Side  Cut  Brick  as  fast  as  you  want  them,  up  to  300 
per  minute.  All  the  movements  of  the  cutter  are  continu¬ 
ous  and  rotary.  The  wires  in  passing  through  the  bar  of 
clay,  travel  no  faster  than  the  wires  of  an  end-cut  reel 
cutter,  cutting  the  same  amount  of  brick  in  a  given  time. 
Returning  wires  cannot  catch  and  clip  the  brick.  The 
face  of  every  brick  is  perfect,  and  no  bottoms  are  torn  out 
of  the  brick. 

A  cut  of  this  flachine  will  appear  in  the  next  CLAY- 
WORKER. 

In  the  meantime,  send  for  photograph  and  description. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


yuuMj 


SAND-MOLDING  BRICK  MACHINES 


PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 


PUG  MILLS 


AUTOMATIC 


BRICK  REPRESSES 


DRY  PANS,  WET  PANS,  ETC 


J.WPE:Nfl  ELD  frSON.  WILLOUGHBY O.  USA 
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The  Sheridan 

Brick  Works, 

0 

SHERIDAN,  IND., 

H  as  purchased  the  Third  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick 
Machine;  this  must  be  proof  positive  that  these  Machines  do 
the  work. 


rulianafiohd  (Dff,  a, 

Jftc  om  \  jt3uiliU\6  ffcxcfiaiujt. 


JR00I,  ^fhunc T*. 


m  ft Wl 

//T\  IN  I)  ,  JL. (Wl.  (Jl. Q). Jiffy. 

i  YlAJmci  (Macih- 75  000  Puci  /°rt  fl("j 

y[e(ejifion <<  535. 

Ci  ty  • 

^udtanajiofu,  $  ud.  ,Oet.  25th,  1895. 

* 

Gen t 1 emen : I t  is  with  pleasure  that  We  write  the  following.  Having 
used  two  of  your  Brick  Machines  until  February  1895,  SUCCESSFULLY  and  SAT¬ 
ISFACTORILY  to  ourselves,  when,  unfortunately  we  were  burned  out.  We 
again  purchased  your  machines  to  replace  those  burned;  this  being  evidence 
that  the  machines  aa  stated  above,  give  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  to  any  one  contemplating  using  Brick  Machines. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SHERIDAN  BRICK  WORKS. 

<2, 


Entire  Satisfaction.^^ 

What  more  do  you  want?  We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Clayworking  Machinery,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers, 
Trucks,  Moulds  and  Barrows. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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OUR  SRJBCIA.UTY  IS 


DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  Qales(l’uskA.1" 
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c;tand  up! 

— Class  in  Arithmetic,  and  solve  this  example, 

“If  a  gang  of  BOYS  make  40,000  per  day  of  such  per= 
feet  brick,  (see  description  below)  on  a  “Monarch”  machine, 
what  would  a  gang  of  MEN  make?” 


Boonville,  Mo-,  Sept.  23rd.,  1895. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co., 

Wellington,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  your  letter,  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  Monarch  Brick 
Machine  has  proven  ieself  in  every  way  satisfactory.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  Monarch  is  the  best  soft  mud  machine  that  I  have  ever  come 
in  contact  with. 

We  are  using  the  brick  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  and  they  are 
so  perfectly  made,  that  we  use  a  3-16  beaded  mortar  joint.  This  of  itself 
speaks  in  much  stronger  terms  for  the  machine  than  any  words  that  could 
be  used  by  me.  We  have  never  tested  its  capacity,  but  have  with  our  boys, 
made  at  the  rate  of  40,000  brick  per  day. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Monarch,  wherever  in  use  will  prove  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  has  to  us,  and  thus  enable  you  to  attain  the  success  which 
your  efforts  so  richly  deserve.  I  mail  you  to-day  a  sample  of  the  brick 
such  as  is  being  used  in  the  construction  of  our  building.  With  best 
wishes,  I  am  Yours  very  truly, 

LYMAN  D.  DRAKE, 

Supt.  Missouri  Reform  School. 
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A  New  Departure  in  BricK  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  ANDERSON 


/"\UR  latest  and  most  complete  combination  of  Brick  Machine,  Pug^Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the*  price  of  one  Machine. 
”  No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING,  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 


This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than  that 
shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process 
will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this  Machine  before 
making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any 
other  Machine  on  the  market.  We  extend  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a 
visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  20,  1894. 
Andebson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— It  aflords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine  purchased  of  you  last  sea¬ 
son  has  given  us  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  owned  and 
operated  eight  different  Brick  Machines  previous  to  this  one, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
superior  to  any  and  all  of  them. 

We  operated  the  machine  during  the  extremely  dry  weath¬ 
er  of  last  season  and  found  that  no  matter  how  dry  and  hard  the 
clay  was  when  taken  from  the  bank,  the  machine  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  pugged  It  to  the  proper  consistency  for  making 
first-class  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  all  stones,  of 
which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  have  a  great  many  to  contend 
with. 

We  are  willing  at  all  times  to  show  the  Horizontal  Anderson 
to  our  competitors  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  machinery. 

A.  BRUNER  &  CO., 

Willis  Privett,  Man. 


We  have  imitators  but  no  competitors.  The  NEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sizes  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 

DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LARGE  TILE.  SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SflALL  I ILE. 


THE  HHDEHSOH  FODKDBY  k  MIRE  WHS,  -  -  Mm,  Mlana. 


cl>  -rt  oiy<*  /z 
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Do  You  See  Anything  Here  You  Want? 

If  so,  We  can  Furnish  it. 


Everything  That  a 

Brickmaker  Needs. 


We 


Seek 


to 


Please 


our 


Customers, 


MARTIN’S  LETTER  “A.” 

- - 

Write  us  before  placing  your  orders. 
/  - - - 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

INCORPORATED. 

LANCASTER,  PENN. 
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The  Marion  Brick  Works, 

MARION,  INDIANA, 

Has  purchased  the  Fourth  Potts  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  Machine,  the  following  letter  ex  plains  WHY. 


H  D  REASONER,  PRES. 


GEO.  SWEETSER,  Treas. 


A  W  PENNY.  Srcr. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 

215  Dearbohn  Strict 
INDIANAPOLIS  OFFICE 

Builocr  a  Exchange 
WORKS 

Marion  inp 


^\\  & 


WORKS: 


C.  C  C.  &  St.  L.  Tracks,  South  Meridian  Street. 


F  T  VELCHEB.  GENE  MANAGER 


Messrs.  C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. , 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentl'emen: --Your  proposition  of  4th  inst.  duly  received  and  is  hereby 
accepted*  Ship  the  machine  as  soon  as  possible  and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  three  machines  formerly  purchased  of  you, 
though  they  all  gave  good  satisfaction.  Yours  truly, 

MARION  BRICK  WORKS. 


Good  Satisfaction.^^ 

Do  your  want  any  better.  The  Potts  Brick  Ha= 
chines  are  the  leaders.  They  have  no  equal  for  Strength, 
Durability,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  brick  made. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it.  You 
will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  write 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Before  Purchasing, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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“When  You  Have 

A  Good  Thing 


Therefore  we  show  you  our  new  Repress  as  now  made,  with  a  cut 


on  a  larger  scale. 


Note  These  Points, 


It  is  heavy,  compact,  strongly  built 
and  get-at-able. 

It  occupies  less  floor  space  than  others. 

All  shafts,  gears  and  wearing  parts 
are  above  the  die. 

The  pressure  is  applied  direct  by  a 
cam,  thereby  obviating  the  use  of  levers,  . 
toggle-joints,  connecting  rods  or  cranks. 

The  driving  belt  is  overhead  and  out  of  the  way. 

No  gearing,  belt  or  sprocket  chain  at  side  or  end  of  de¬ 
livery  table. 

Pressure  or  thickness  of  brick  can  be  regulated  while 
repress  is  running. 

The  feed  and  delivery  tables  are  adjustable  to  and  from 
the  die;  this  will  allow  taking  in  dies  up  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length. 

And  These  •  •  • 

Frame  is  only  25^  inches  wide;  height  above  sills  only 
six  feet  eight  inches.  Height  from  floor  to  feed-table  28 
inches.  Any  boy  can  feed  it. 

Heavy  shafts  and  wide  bearings. 

Requires  less  than  one  horsepower. 

Automatic  feed.  Automatic  oilers. 

Convenient  adjustment  for  regulating  pressure. 

Brick  are  held  longer  under  pressure,  with  two  succes¬ 
sive  pressures.  This  means  better  brick. 

When  a  drive  shaft  is  available  at  right  angles  to  the 
machine,  the  upper  gearing  is  dispensed  with. 


Don’t  forget  that  we  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brick,  Tile,  Hollow  Block  and  Pot¬ 
ter’s  Machinery. 

Write  or  come  and  see  us  and  at  the  same  time  visit  our  full  equipped  Brick  and 
Pottery  plants  here.  It  will  pay  you. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY,  - 


Canton,  Ohio. 
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Tb£“  PLYMOUTH-’ 


The  “HUrUTER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  Hachine. 


Automatic  Table  for  Tile  1\  to  3-inch  and  Hollow  Blocks. 


Board  Delivery  Side-Cut  Table. 


Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table. 

- • — 

Write  for  particulars  to 

The  Fate- 
Gunsaullus  Co., 

PLYMOUTH, 

Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 


Automatic  Side. Cut  Brick  Table. 
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Repress. 


^Several 

Size  s. 


“"'niiimlii' 


flESHHmfc 


Auger  Brick  flachine. 


Brick  Machines, 
Brick  Presses, 
Pug  Mills, 
Crushers, 


Disintegrators, 
Automatic  Cutters, 
B  levators, 
Complete  Outfits • 


-Circulars  Free.- 


THE  DECATUR  LEADER  MFG.  CO., 


[Mention  the  day- Worker.] 
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A  FEW  MEMBERS 

...Of  OUR  pAJVIILiY. 


More  about  Them  in  our 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A  Special  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Brick  Machine. 


Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Machine. 


M.  Freese  &  Co., 


Tile  flachlne  with  Crusher  Combined. 


•^GALION,  OHIO> 
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STONE  EXTRACTING  CLAY  CRUSHER. 


Manufactured  by 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


.  Brewer  &  Co., 

Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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Why  Buy  Machinery 


With  Which  to  Experiment? 
Buy  Ours  and  flake  Money. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING  BELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 
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THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO.,  -  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 


4-Mould  S  El'll -PLASTIC  BRICK  PRESS. 


DRY  and  WET  PANS 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


Lf/iUiflfiliJ! 


CLiflV^ 

DlSlHTEGt^flTOt^S 

•  •  •  O  p  •  •  • 

SUPERIOR 

COHSTRUCTIOfl. 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  ITachines,  with  .... 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 


CLAY  GRANULATORS  and  MIXING  MA  CHINE S, 

HORIZONTAL  and  FBRTICAL  PUG  MILLS, 

ELEVATORS,  CONVEYORS,  KILN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  cm  first  cover  Page, 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker, 
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Power  Repress  for  Plastic  Brick, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

A  strong,  stiff  machine,  with  all  the  pressing  machinery  above  the  mould-box  and 
away  from  the  dirt.  The  finished  brick  is  delivered  upon  a  plate,  and  is  never  touched 
by  the  incoming  clot,  which  is  fed  so  that  it  cannot  be  shaved.  During  the  initial  pres¬ 
sure  any  surplus  clay  in  the  clot  is  expelled,  and  all  brick  thus  gauged  to  uniform  thickness, 
following  which  all  openings  are  closed  and  the  finishing  pressure  applied  in  a  practically 
tight  box.  The  product  is  a  repressed,  tempered  clay  brick,  free  from  blemish  arising 
from  method  of  delivery,  and  of  practically  uniform  density  and  thickness. 

Weight,  about  11,000  Pounds.  Price,  $1200. 


Strength 


O OME  machine  builders  have  made  light  of 
^  “Bull  Strength’  ’  as  they  are  wont  to 
call  it.  ...... 

“Bull  Strength”  is  very  useful,  however, 
if  properly  employed.  .... 

Brick  M  anufacturers  learn  too  well  how  use¬ 
ful  it  is  when  they  find  their  weak  jointed  ma¬ 
chine  has  broken.  ..... 

They  may  expect  to  find  “Bull  Strength” 
well  applied  in  “New  Haven”  Brick  Ma= 
chines . 

Look  up  the  Record. 


The  McLagon  Foundry  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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WONDER  MACHINERY. 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Rotating  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


f  Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4=inch  (and  others  in 
proportion)  per  day.  Hakes 
from  3  to'15-inch. 


No.  1  Open  Top  Pug  Hill,  Single  Geared,  25,000  Brick 
Daily  Capacity. 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Hachine  with  Cunning- 
ham’Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity , tio, 000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

t^*Seim  for  Ho.  u  Catalogue  for  former  particulars.  Frankfort, 


IJSD 


Nov.,  1895. 


sMT'STh'/z' 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  5 


IN  THE  LEAD 


Because  it  is  a  Great  Labor  as  well  as  a  Fuel  Saver,  and 
no  Time  Lost  running  your  Brick  Yard . 


The  above  cut  represents  a  Soft 
Mud  Brickyard  with  one  of 

The  Latest 
Improved 
Iron=Clad 

Dryers, 


Which  from  the  tone  of  the  testimo= 

nial  is  doing  pretty  well . 

Write  for  Prices  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  to 

Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

358  Dearborn  St. 

Room  303, 

_ CHICAGO,  IJLl v. 
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0  COOK.  Prest  f  E.WAITE,  Sec, 

B  f  CARTER.  V  Pros*  R  C-  BROWN. Trees 


WOLFF  DRYER  CO. 

Chicago . 


Gentlemen -We  have  been  using  your  Dryer  now 
since  the  1st  of  April,  and  it  is  giving  good 
satisfaction.  We  are  drying  32M  Soft  Mud  Brick 
per  day,  while  you  only  guaranteed  it  for  30M. 

We  think  it  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
way  of  drying  on  the  yard.  We  have  no  lost 
time  and  waste  Brick  now,  which  we  had  befoTe, 
every  time  it  stormed.  Think  the  saving  in 
labor  will  pay  for  the  fuel  it  takes  to  run  it, 
and  then  there  is  saving  of  time  and  fuel  in 
burning,  besides  we  are  getting  better  Brick. 


Yours  truly, 

THE  COOK  VEROWN  LIME  CO. 


Table  of  Contents,  Page  609. 


The  Official  Okgan  of  the  National  Bkick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  6.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1895.  §2.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 


Brick  Making  Machinery. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company, 


FIFTY-SECOND  STREET,  BELOW  'LANCASTER  AVE., 

J.  E.  EASTES.  Chicago  Agent,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

17 i  South  Canal  Street.'  See  ads.  on  pages  656  and  657. 
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HY  DON’T  YOU  WRITE  TO  US  FOR  INFORMATION 
about  THE  CUMMER  BRICK  AND  TILE  DRYER? 
WE  LL  TELL  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  IT. 

No  boilers.  No  pumps.  No  steam  pipes.  A  rapid 
and  economical  dryer,  and  very  cheap. 

Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  application. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  DRY  YOUR  CLAY,  ask  for  information  about 

THE  CUMMER  CLAY  DRYER. 


™e  F.  D.  Cummer  &  Son  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

CHAS.  ERITH  &  C'L,  Agents, 

No.  70  Grace  Church  St.,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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-W  BRICK.  «*. 


TERRA  -  COTTA 


wBSM 


r°p  SCREENS 


SCREENS 


IF  YOU  NEED- 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  THE  BEST. 


We^make  all  Styles  of 

Hack  Pallets, 
Hacking  Pallets, 
Pallets  for  Dryers , 
aiso  Decks  for  Dry  Cars • 

We  can  ship  them  anywhere. 


Get  good  pallets  from  those  who  know  how  to  make  them.  It  will  pay  you  in  the 
long  run.  Send,  for  circulars  and  prices.  Address 


W.  B.  MERSHON  &  CO., 


Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich. 
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The  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO.,  Monon  Block,  Chicago. 


'FHE: 
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A  SURE  THING. 


We  will  construct  and  equip  a  Brick  Plant  of  any 
capacity  desired  for  any  responsible  party,  furnishing 
Brick  Presses,  Power,  Kilns,  Clay-preparing  Machinery, 
Shafting,  Belts,  etc.,  and  erect  the  necessary  Buildings. 
We  will  make  and  burn  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick,  and 
turn  the  Plant  over  to  him  in  proper  working  order  under 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  results  as  to  quality  of  product 
and  cost  per  1,000;  the  loss  to  be  ours  in  case  of  failure. 

Why  experiment  when  you  have  a  sure  thing? 

THE  CHISHOLM,  BOYD  &  WHITE  CO., 


MONON  BLOCK, 

334  DEARBORN  STREET. 


Chicago. 
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Clay=Working 

Machinery. 


The 

Simpson 
Brick 
Press  Co., 


HANUFACTURERA  OF  THE 


Simpson  Brick  Press, 
Automatic  Screens, 
Clay  Steamers, 


And  a  Fall  Line 
of  Brickyard 
Equipments.  .  . 


Complete  plants  constructed  and  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue,  etc. 


THE  SIMPSON  BRICK  PRESS  CO. 


Agents  for  Canada: 

WATEROUS  ENGINE  WORKS  CO., 

BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO. 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chicago... 
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Are  You  using  a  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine?  If  so,  you 

need  the  Arnold  Clay  Steamer. 


The  Arnold  Clay  Steamer 


IS  THE  Original  Steamer  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
patented  process  of  preparing  clay,  by  the  use  of  steam,  for  the 
Dry  Press  Machine. 

We  manufacture  a  new 

Shaking  Screen . 

Which  requires  less  space,  does  more  and  better  work  than  any  other 
screen,  and  is  fitted  with  reciprocal  springs  which  take  all  jar  off  building. 

The  Dryer  Cars . 

Of  our  manufacture  are  strong,  durable  and  light.  Made  of  steel  and 
wrought  iron  with  superior  anti-friction  rolls-bearings.  A  boy  can 
easily  handle  5,000  pounds  on  one  of  these  cars. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 

Arnold  Manufacturing  Co., 

DOVER,  OHIO. 

We  have  for  sale,  Canadian  Patents  No.  35,719,  dated  8th  January,  1891,  Invention  entitled  “Improvement  in  Brick  Driers,” 
and  No.  43,884,  dated  10th  August  1893,  Invention  entitled  “Process  of  Preparing  Clay.” 
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The  Ross  Keller  Brich  Machine. 


Ross=Keller  Brick  riachine  Co., 

Room  201  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis,  flo.,  U.  5.  A. 


Weight  of  4-Mold  Press  50,000  Pounds,  Capacity  24,000  Per  Day. 

Weight  of  6-Mold  Press  75,000  Pounds,  Capacity  36,000  Per  Day. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 

«®"Por  Circulars,  prices  and  other  particulars,  address 


THIS  PRESS  is  made  in  two  sizes,  four  and  six  mold,  and 
has  three  separate  and  distinct  pressures.  It  is  noiseless 
in  its  movements,  and  is  the  most  simple  and  powerful 
machine  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  works  dry  or 
semi-dry  clay,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  working  shale  and 
other  similar  materials.  It  presses  the  brick  equally  on  both 
sides,  and  removes  all  granulation  from  faces  of  same.  It  will 
make  any  shape  brick  desired,  also  Edge  and  Roman  brick. 
It  has  wide  bearings  bushed  with  bronze,  and  all  pins  and 
shafts  are  made  of  live,  six  and  seven-inch  forged  steel. 


rAESCRIPTIVE  pamphlet  sent 
on  application  ^treating 
on  the  selection  of  Brick  Ma~ 
chinery  and  its  requisites. 

®  ®  ® 


Progress  Press  Brick  and  Machine  Co., 

King’s  Highway  and  Oak  Hill  R.  R. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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THE  ANDRUS 


D01IBIE  PRESSURE 


BRICK  PRESS 


jQ-wmSr 


rfeJ!'?: 


We  build  at  our  Factory,  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  2,  3  and  4=mold  An= 
drus  Presses. 


They  are  the  simplest  and  have  the  fewest 
wearing  parts,  and  will  accomplish  all  that  the 
more  complicated  presses  can  accomplish,  but 
with  less  friction  and  wear.  Hence  greater 
economy.  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

We  guarantee  them  against  breakage  for 

Five  Years . 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue,  address 

H.  O.  Whitney, 

General  Agent, 
KEOKUK,  IOWA. 


The  FERN  HOLTZ  MOLD  BOX. 


' . '  "niiiiiiiiii . . !! 

Figure  i.  Patented  April;ioth,  1894. 

No.  518,185. 

The  most  practical,  durable  and  economical  Mold  Box 
that  has  ever  been  Invented.  It  Insures  square  corners  and 
edges  on  the  Brick  and  positively  does  not  spring. 

~  Every  Brick  is  perfect,  if  the  clay  is  in  proper  condition. 
It  Is  made  entirely  of  specially  prepared  chilled  iron. 


Showing  Manner  of  Applying  to  a  Press. 

IJl H|  ]||  «  It  is  a  knock-down  box,  and  is  easily  set  together  again. 

I  it  is  held  together  with  four  steel  bolts,  and  all  parts  are 

IFl  i  1 II  II  “  securely  molded  together  with  brimstone.  One  of  these 
boxes  will  outlast  two  boxes  of  any  other  make. 

It  Is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  is  the  only  practical  ] 
ciple  upon  which  a  Mold  Box  can  be  made. 

It  can  be  made  to  fit  any  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine,  as  represented  by  Figure 3.  _ 

known  to  the  trade,  which  consists  In  bolting  two  iron  brackets  to  the  side-housings  of  the  Press.  Slip  the  mold  box  on  to  the"  lugs,  adjust 
It,  and  drive  in  two  reversible  keys,  and  the  work  is  done.  A  new  mold  box  can  be  placed  in  any  machine,  after  the  brackets  are  set,  in  30  minutes. 
One  of  the  essential  features  of  this  Mold  Is  that  it  never  varies  in  size  by  re-grinding.  Figure  3  shows  the  manner  of  attaching  to  a  Press,  as  de- 
described  above.  We  make  them  in  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  molds,  and  they  are  for  sale  to  the  public.  For  further  Information,  write  to 

MILTON  F.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  2705  and  2707  North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Figure  2.  Showing  Combination  of 
Any  Desired  Kind. 

It  will  outlast  the  hardest  Mushert  steel 
and  when  worn  can  be  knocked  down  by 
building  a  small  fire  un  ler  it  and  melting 
the  brimstone,  at  which  time  it  can  be  re¬ 
ground,  if  necessary,  and  set  up  again,  and 
is  as  good  as  new. 

One  of  these  boxes  is  good  for  40,000,000  of 
brick.  It  can  also  be  made  a  combination 
mold,  as  represented  in  Figure  2. 

Our  plan  for  attaching  to  a  machine  is  also  the  simplest  method 
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Geo.  W.  Sharer, 


Brick  Manufacturing  Expert, 

Constructing  Engineer, 

Contractor  and  Builder. 


COMPLETE  Dryer  and  Kiln  outfits,  and  Complete 
Plants  a  specialty.  Address 


QEO.  W.  SHARER,  Ti„?.2k  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOTICE  TO  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 


IS  by  far,  ahead  of  all  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  burning  all  kinds  of 
building  material,  and  it  does  not 
cost  more  than  one-third  of  other 
Continuous  Kilns  to  build  it.  Rad¬ 
ford  does  not  make  as  much  noise 
as  other  Kiln  men,  but  he  gets 
there  all  the  same. 

Before  deciding  to  building  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns  send  for  particulars 
to 

Wm.  Radford, 

1512  Seller  Street, 

FRANKFORD,  PHILADELPHIA. 


: 

: 

i 

s 

! 

* 

i 


Testimonials* 


L.  A. 


Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS. 

Thorson,  Secretary. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  October  17,  1894. 

Wm.  Radford,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir:— We  have  now  used  your  Monarh  Continuous  Kiln  for  nearly  two 
years  and  are  pleased  to  state  that  it  works  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  have 
burned  building  brick,  paving  brick,  and  also  drain  tile  successfully,  and  very, 
very  cheaply.  Will  further  state  that  so  far  there  has  not  been  one  dollar’s  worth 
of  repairs  done  or  needed  on  the  kiln. 

Wishing  you  much  success,  we  are  respectfully  yours, 

Ft.  DODGE  CLAY  WORKS,  L.  A.  Thorson,  Sec. 


H.  L.  Grant,  Sec. 


Wm.  A.  Hancock,  Pres.  T.  P.  Perkins,  Vice-Pres. 

Office  of  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  SOUTH  RIFER  PRESS  BRICK. 

Works  located  at  Norton,  Ga.,  E.  T.  Va.  &  Ga.  R.  R. 

Office,  3  Constitution  Building;  Telephone  606. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  31,  1894. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  built  us  a  10  Chamber  Kiln  this  past  sum¬ 
mer.  The  kiln  is  built  of  common  brick  inside  and  out.  We  have  burned  around 
about  14  times  Khe  kiln  is  in  as  perfect  condition  now  as  when  finished,  so  far  as 
we  can  see.  With  proper  attention  of  the  burners  the  kiln  will  burn  95  to  98  per 
cent,  hard  brick.  The  kiln  is  giving  good  satisfaction  and  it  does  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  The  saving  of  coal  is  81.25  per  1,000.  We  don’t  believe  it  has  any  equal;  it 
can’t  be  too  highly  recommended.  SOUTH  RIVER  BRICK  CO. 

(This  kiln  cost  83,405,  all  complete.)  W.  A  Hancock. 


McCAY  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  ALL  KINDS  OF  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Yards:  Oxford  Pike. 


Frankford,  Phila.,  July  31,  1895. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Wm.  Radford  has  altered  our - Continuous  Kiln,  taught 

us  to  set  and  properly  burn  it,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  him  to  any  fellow 
brlckmaker  who  desires  to  construct  a  Continuous  Kiln.  Mr.  Radford  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  construction  and  burning  of  Continu¬ 
ous  Kilns,  and  no  one  will  err  who  engages  him  for  that  purpose. 

Very  truly,  McCAY  <fc  CO. 
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Any  Draft 
So  Its 
Up-Draft. 


WE  WILL  furnish  you 
plans,  and  license  to 
use  our  unrivalled  Up-draft 
Kilns  at  moderate  cost. 

Manufacturers  of  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  can  get  nothing 
better.  .  .  .  . 

For  all  information  de¬ 
sired  address 


R.  B.  MORRISON  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  335, 

Rome,  Ga,,  U.  S.  A, 

PROPRIETORS 

Morrison’s  Latest  Improved  Kilns 


•  Tty;  Eudaly  inpieil  Down-Dial!  (Hu.  • 
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“Entirely  Satisfactory.” 


That  is  the  kind  of 


Brick  Dryer 


You  Want 


iScj 


<s 


And  the  kind  we  make.  Write  for  descriptive  matter,  plans  and  prices. 

OFFICE  OF — - — 

WM.  F.  ALBRECHT, 

Builder  and  Brick  manufacturer, 

^  OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE. 

Ridge  Avenue  &  Diamond  Street, 

J^JLvlcLctesl jxA-isCc }  .  s/hnr-  /  (? 

^<-si±4  j  ' 

-^sts-v~ribo 

j  CL-&tsiA//~  o  t?  o 


AmERICAK 

^LOWER, 

\#ompanY  t 


+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

+  + 

Brick  and  Transfer  Cars,  light  run=  .j. 

+  ning,  strong  and  durable . + 

Prices  Reasonable.  j£ 

cRthe  Huyett  6-Smith  Mfc  Co  ^  ++++++++++++++++++++++++++++  + 


Main  Office  and  Works,  DETROIT,  7V£ICH. 

CHICAGO,  31  South  Canal  St.  NEW  YORK,  26  Cortlandt  St.  LONDON,  ENG.,  70  Gracechurch  St. 
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Now  That 
We  Have  Your 

MR.  BRICKMAKER,  permit  us  to  remind  you  that  the  season  for  making  those  much 
needed  improvements  is  approaching,  and  to  say  to  you  further  that  when  the 
subject  of  whether  “to  dry  or  not  to  dry”  by  modern  means  is  up  for  discussion,  do  not 
forget  that 


The  Standard  Improved 
Brick  and  Tile  Drier 


REPRESENTS  “up-to-date”  ideas  and  possesses  features  that  recommed  it  strongly  to 
every  practical  brickmaker.  ....... 

Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  either,  that  in  this  age  of  brisk  competition  and  low  prices, 
approved  methods  and  appliances  that  reduce  the  cost  of  production  are  essential 
elements  to  success.  .  .  ...... 

Our  Drier  is  in  no  sense  an  experiment  but  a  successful  success.  Give  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that  such  a  Drier  will  pay  larger  returns  than  any 
other  investment  you  can  make,  ...... 

OR  IF  YOU  just  need  some  cars,  Transfers  or  equipment  of  any  kind,  remember  that  we  have 

’em  and  the  price  is  low  and 
terms  right. 


Our  Catalogue  you  can 
have  for  the  asking. 


The 

Standard 
Dry  Kiln 
Company, 


Main  Office 
and  Warerooms, 

184  So.  Meridian  St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

INDIANA. 


The  Official,  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of 


America. 


Vol.  XXTV. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  DECEMBER,  1895. 


No.  6. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT. 


Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  U.  S.  of  A. 


HE  TENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  met  in  the  audience 
room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  F. 

H.  Eggers,  of  Cleveland,  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  Dec.  3,  1895,  at 
2:30,  there  being  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  members  present  at 
that  time. 

President  Eggers:  Gentlemen 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  the  hour  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  to  call  this  Conven¬ 
tion  to  order,  I  now  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  I. 

S.  Hopkins,  who  will  invoke  di¬ 
vine  blessing  upon  us. 

Dr.  I.  S.  Hopkins:  Let  us 
pray.  “Our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  take  occasion  here  and  now 
to  renew  our  thoughts  of  Thee 
and  to  accept  whatever  inspira¬ 
tion  of  wisdom  and  fellowship 
Thy  good  spirit  is  ready  to  im¬ 
part,  and  we  would  remember 
with  profoundest  gratitude  all 
the  blessings  we  have  received, 
collectively  and  individually,  at 
Thy  hands.  We  thank  Thee  for 
this  great  Nation  of  which  we 
are  citizens.  We  thank  Thee  for 
every  inspiration  that  has  come  to  us  to  lift  man  up  into  the 
higher  knowledge  of  material  and  spiritual  needs.  We  thank 


Thee  for  every  organization  which  has  tended  to  develop  the 
earth  in  which  we  live,  and  to  bring  man  into  closer  associa¬ 
tion,  and  we  bless  Thee  to-day  that  we  are  here  assembled 
from  so  many  parts  of  this  great  Union,  with  no  cloud  of  war 
upon  us,  where  all  is  peace,  where  the  busy  wheels  of  industry 
are  whirling  and  where  every  token  that  comes  to  us  assures 
us  that  the  God  of  nations  has  pronounced  His  blessing  upon 
us.  We  render  to  Thee  the  homage  of  grateful  hearts  and 
joyful  lips  for  whatever  prosperity  has  attended  us,  whether 
in  our  business,  or  in  our  pleasures,  or  in  our  families,  or  in 
our  social  relations.  For  all  these  things  we  give  God  thanks 
to-day,  and  now,  as  we  are  assembled  together,  we  pray  Thy 
blessings  upon  us  for  whatever  is  done  or  said,  whatever  en¬ 
terprise  may  be  conceived,  begun  and  carried  through.  Upon 
the  deliberations  of  this  body  we  invoke  Thy  blessings.  May 
they  be  wise,  and  moderate,  and  prudent,  and  may  they  look 
to  Thee  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  Nation  and  our  people,  and 

we  pray  Thee  that  Thy  blessings 
rest  upon  those  who,  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  Thy  providence,  we  have 
left  at  home.  May  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  each  family  represented 
here  to-day  have  Thy  providen¬ 
tial  care  and  blessing  while 
these,  the  heads  of  the  house¬ 
holds,  are  absent.  May  these  as¬ 
sembled,  looking  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  material  resources, 
never  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that 
the  wisdom  comes  down  only 
from  above,  from  the  Father  of 
Lights,  with  whom  there  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  nor 
darkness,  and  may  all  that  is 
done  look  to  the  upbuilding  of 
man,  the  enlargement  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  building, 
and  the  drawing  of  man  in  closer 
bonds  of  brotherhood,  where 
each  may  be  members  of  one 
great  family  and  all  the  children 
of  God.  All  these  blessings  and 
all  needed  blessings  we  ask 
through  the  infinite  merit  of 
Jesus,  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

President  Eggers:  The  next  in 
order  would  be  enrollment  of 
members  and  roll  call,  but  as  the  list  is  incomplete  we  will 
omit  that,  and  following  that  comes  the  President’s  annual 


F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Ex-President  National 
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address,  which,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  read. 
President  Eggers  then  read  his  annual  address. 

PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

—By  F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland.— 

Gentlemen  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention: 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  be  here  to-day  as  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  to  extend  a  cordial 
greeting  to  so  many  of  its  members  in  convention  assembled. 
Many  of  you  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  last  February  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  There  are  others  who  are  with  us  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
To  all  I  would  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  express  the  wish 
that  we  may  meet  many  times  from  year  to  year  and  form  such 
acquaintances  as  will  be  of  mutual  advantage.  I  come  from  that 
sturdy  Northern  city  which  like  a  young  giant  overlooks  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  this  beautiful  and  progressive  metropolis 
of  the  South,  which  like  Rome  of  old,  sits  on  her  seven  hills  and 
from  her  throne  of  beauty  rules  the  sunny  Southland. 

We  of  the  North  are  glad  to  meet  the  progressive  business  men 
of  the  South.  We  wonder  at  the  rapid  rise  from  desolation  and 
destruction  which  this  beautiful  city  has  made  in  one  short  gen¬ 
eration.  Atlanta  and  her  Exposition  are  now  famous  throughout 
the  world,  and  while  many  of  us  come  from  the  old-established, 
prosperous,  sturdy,  well-built  cities  of  the  North  expecting  to 
find  a  little,  poorly-built,  struggling  town  among  the  hills  of 
Georgia,  we  are  amazed  to  see  a  city  of  splendid  streets,  well 
paved  with  Georgia  brick,  adorned  with  buildings  constructed  of 
material  from  Georgia  clay  mines  and  Georgia  quarries;  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  active,  pushing  business  country,  and  a  prospect  of  fu¬ 
ture  greatness  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  risen  South. 

Your  Exposition  is  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  it.  The  solidity  and  architectural  beauty  and  the 
picturesque  design  and  location  of  the  buildings  have  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all.  Even  in  comparison  with  the  great  World’s  Fair, 
you  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  The  exhibits,  particularly  those 
illustrating  the  manufactures  of  Southern  States,  show,  above  all 
things,  the  wonderful  strides  that  the  South  is  making  toward 
commercial  prosperity. 

From  your  mines,  your  quarries,  your  plantations  and  your  man¬ 
ufactories  come  products  presaging  the  great  possibilities  of  your 
future. 

But  why  dwell  upon  your  future?  Your  present  is  the  wonder 
and  the  pride  of  the  Nation.  Atlanta  is  ambitious,  and  in  her 
success  all  the  South  is  interested.  This  Queen  City  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  business  effort  and  energy  of  every  Southern 
State.  There  will  be  no  more  sectionalism;  no  more  distinction  in 
political,  commercial  or  social  lines,  between  the  North  and  South. 
The  people  of  every  State  from  now  on  will  clasp  hands  in  one 
brotherly  unity  representing  a  partnership  in  the  affairs  of  this 
common  country  which  no  future  disagreement  can  ever  dissolve. 
What  is  now  needed  between  business  men  of  the  North  and 
South  is  more  frequent  interchange  of  ideas,  more  gatherings  such 
as  this,  where  we  of  the  North  can  meet  the  men  of  the  South  on 
their  own  doorstep  face  to  face,  giving  to  them  the  benefit  of 
our  experience,  and  gathering  from  them  more  information  about 
the  Southern  States.  We  must  mingle  more  in  a  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  way  than  before,  and  by  thus  bringing  about  a  closer  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance,  we  can  be  of  greater  mutual  advantage  to 
each  other  in  business  lines. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to 
all  of  you,  that  we  are  enabled  at  this  time  to  hold  our  tenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  It  is  a  pleasure,  also,  to 
see  on  every  hand  abundant  evidence  of  the  important  part  taken 
in  the  Exposition  of  our  fellow-craftsmen— the  clayworkers.  The 
brickmakers  of  Atlanta  may  be  assured  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  industries  which  we  represent  stand  foremost  in  all  great 
undertakings. 

Especially  does  it  afford  us  pleasure  to  know  that  at  such  a 
busy  time,  with  so  many  strangers  within  her  gates,  so  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  to  be  entertained,  with  all  the  responsibility  of  a 
national  fair  upon  her  hands,  the  city  of  Atlanta,  through  the 
kind  hospitality  of  her  brick  manufacturers,  are  still  willing  to 
contribute  time  and  money  for  the  entertainment  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Why,  there  are  much  larger  cities  in  the  North  that  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  undertaking.  Last  year,  we  are  told,  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  were  almost  begging 
for  entertainment,  and  there  was  even  some  doubt  about  our  be¬ 
ing  able  to  take  care  of  them  in  Cleveland. 


But,  gentlemen,  we  are  glad  you  held  your  last  Convention 
with  us.  We  have  been  amply  repaid  for  our  part  in  the  affair, 
and  you  need  never  have  any  hesitation  about  coming  to  our  city 
again  whenever  you  feel  inclined. 

Now,  there  is  so  much  that  we  all  want  to  see  during  our  so¬ 
journ  here,  and  there  are  so  many  speakers  to  follow  me  who  are 
much  more  able  to  interest  and  instruct  the  Convention,  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  excuse  me  from  attempting  to  make  a  formal  ad¬ 
dress,  such  as  the  programme  might  lead  you  to  expect. 

I  merely  want  to  mention  without  discussion  one  or  two  matters 
that  I  believe  should  receive  careful  consideration  by  this  con¬ 
vention. 

Speaking  as  a  brickmaker  of  Cleveland,  I  must  say  that  the  past 
year  has  been  the  most  unprofitable  in  our  experience,  while  nearly 
all  the  other  industries  of  our  city  have  reported  a  prosperous 
year.  The  brick  manufacturers  have  either  been  running  at  a  loss 
or  have  preferred  laying  idle.  Brick  have  been  selling,  delivered 
at  the  buildings,  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  thousand.  With  us,  this  means 
not  enough  profit  to  pay  living  expenses.  Who  is  responsible  for 
such  a  condition  of  the  market?  Surely  no  one  but  the  brick- 
makers  themselves.  They  have  made  the  pi  ices.  The  demand  has 
not  been  as  great  as  the  supply,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  secure 
contracts  the  brickmakers  have  underbid  each  other  and  run  down 
the  prices.  Just  as  many  brick  would  have  been  used  in  our  city 
at  $1  a  thousand  more,  and  the  brickmakers  might  have  had  that 
dollar  more  per  thousand  and  been  able  to  have  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger  and  to  treat  themselves  to  the  pleasant 
and  profitable  excursion  which  we  are  enjoying. 

The  problem  before  us  in  Cleveland  is  confronting  the  brick¬ 
makers  of  almost  every  city  in  the  Union.  Some  have  solved  it, 
I  hear,  by  organization  and  combination,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  no  more  important  business  can  come  before  this 
Convention  than  the  developing  and  perfecting  of  a  practical  plan 
of  organization  whereby  the  brickmakers  from  cities  can  secure  a 
fair  price  for  their  product.  No  doubt  more  light  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  upon  this  question  since  our  last  meeting,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  made  to  shine  for  all  of  us  in  this  Convention. 

Another  question  that  I  believe  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  Association  and  should  receive  due 
consideration  in  this  and  future  Conventions,  has  been  suggested 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  our  last  meeting  to 
determine  standard  tests  of  paving  brick,  namely,  to  provide  for 
conducting  in  a  thoroughly  accurate  and  scientific  manner  special 
investigations  and  researches  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the 
benefit  of  our  craft  definite  and  reliable  information  upon  some 
of  the  mixed  and  unsettled  problems  of  brickmaking.  We  have 
men  in  our  Association  who  are  able  and  willing  to  carry  on  these 
investigations,  and  our  Association  should  bear  the  expenses. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  retiring  from  the  presidency  of  this 
Association,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  which 
you  conferred  upon  me  at  Cleveland  last  February,  and  for  the 
uniform  kindness  and  consideration  shown  me  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  our  last  convention.  I  assure  you  I  shall  continue  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  your  meetings  and  in  all  that  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  this  Association,  and  shall  always  esteem  it 
one  of  the  highest  honors  of  my  life  to  have  been  the  President  of 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

President  Eggers:  Tlie  next  number  on  the  programme  is 
the  report  of  our  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association: 

Gentlemen— It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I 
have  to  report  to  you  that  our  financial  condition  continues  on 
the  up  grade,  and  we  will  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  gold  reserve  at  Washington. 

In  order  to  check  this  plethora  of  funds,  I  would  recommend 
that  you  permanently  authorize  the  payment  annually  of  $50  to 
our  fair  assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Wallace,  in  appreciation  of  the 
comprehensive  and  accurate  reports  made  by  her  of  our  annual 
conventions. 

And  I  would  further  recommend  that  the  Secretary  be  author¬ 
ized  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  additional  membership  cer¬ 
tificates,  to  be  furnished  all  new  members  we  may  obtain. 

I  hand  you  herewith  a  statement  of  our  finances  for  the  year 
just  ended.  Respectfuly  submitted 

JNO.  W.  SIBLEY,  Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

ACCOUNT  OF  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


— Receipts. — 

Balance  in  treasury,  account  1894 .  $278.05 

Membership  fees,  67  at  $5,  collected  account  1895 .  335.00 

Yearly  dues,  278  at  $2,  collected  account  1895 .  556.00 


Total  . $1,169.05 

— Disbursements. — 

Paid  Central  Traffic  Association,  per  voucher .  $17.00 

Paid  stenographer  for  copying  for  press,  per  voucher  3.00 

Paid  stenographer  for  report,  per  voucher .  50.00 

Paid  for  1,000  programmes,  mailing,  etc.,  per  voucher  39.00 

Paid  for  600  official  reports,  per  voucher .  233.50 

Paid  for  Secretary’s  stationery,  per  voucher .  81.00 

Paid  for  Secretary’s  traveling  expenses,  per  voucher  250.00 
Paid  for  membership  certificates,  per  voucher .  77.00 


Total  expenditures  .  $750.50 

Balance  in  treasury  .  418.55 


Total  . /  . .$1,169.05 

RECAPITULATION. 

Fees  collected . $891.00 

Expenditures  as  above .  750.50 


Surplus  account  1895 . $140.50 

Old  balance  in  treasury .  278.05 


Total  amount  now  in  treasury .  $418.55 


President  Eggers:  That  is  a  very  good  showing.  Some  of 
the  brickmakers  have  not  been  able  to  show  that  much  of  a 
balance.  (Laughter.) 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accept¬ 
ed  and  placed  on  file. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  duly  carried. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati:  I  move  the  recommendations  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Seconded  and  duly  carried. 

President  Eggers:  This  brings  us  to  nomination  and  election 
of  officers,  and  I  will  appoint  the  following  gentlemen  as  tell¬ 
ers:  H.  H.  McClure,  Rome,  Ga.,  H.  L.  Boas,  Reading,  Pa., 
William  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard,  Ill.  Nominations  are  now 
in  order  for  President  of  this  Association. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  of  attending  the  last  meeting 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  but  I  was 
very  much  pleased,  indeed,  with  the  wise  selection  you  made 
at  that  time.  It  met  my  hearty  approval,  I  assure  you.  No 
doubt,  however,  prior  to  that  time  and  since  that  time  you  have 
seen  in  the  joimnals  representing  our  craft  what  might  seem  to 
some  as  cross-firing  which  on  its  surface  represented  a  little 
pleasantry.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  that  in  these 
little  pleasantries  that  have  been  handed  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  two  gentlemen,  especially  through  the  Clay-Worker, 
nothing  harmful  was  intended,  and  that  while  the  shots  sound¬ 
ed  with  the  usual  degree  of  vibration,  there  wTere  no  balls— the 
charge  was  all  powder.  I  have  for  a  long  time  admired  a  great 
deal  a  gentleman  in  the  northern  part  of  this  country— this 
great  and  beautiful  country  of  ours-a  tall  man,  with  command¬ 
ing  presence,  and  one  of  those  voices  that  is  always  listened 
to  at  least  with  great  expectancy— a  voice  that  generally  holds 
our  attention  as  long  as  the  speaker  sees  fit  to  talk,  and,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  we  have  always  loved  and  admired  him.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  given  good  reasons  for  not  being  present,  if  he  was  ever 
absent,  and  he  has  entertained  us  a  great  deal  in  many  ways. 
I  suppose  I  had  better  get  on  to  the  man— I  am  now  referring 
to  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago.  (Applause.)  Now,  Gates 
is  one  of  those  sort  of  men  who  accomplishes  whatever  he  un¬ 
dertakes.  The  man  that  Gates  vouches  for  never  fails.  What 
Gates  says  of  a  man  is  put  down  as  true.  Gates  is  a  man  that 
deliberates  long  before  speaking.  He  never  goes  off  unless  he 
is  properly  charged.  In  other  words,  when  Gates  speaks,  we 
all  believe  what  he  says.  Now,  Gates  has  in  mind,  I  am  told, 


a  certain  man  whom  he  would  like  exceedingly  to  nominate 
for  the  position  of  President  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  and  he  can  say  for  that  gentleman  what  I 
know  I  cannot  for  lack  of  ability.  My  flow  of  language  is  uot 
equal  to  the  task,  but  Gates  can,  and  Gates  will  if  he  is  given 
an  opportunity,  and  he  shall  have  the  opportunity.  I  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  President,  call  upon  Brother  Gates  to  nominate  the 
Hon.  R.  B.  Morrison  for  President  of  this  Association.  (Ap¬ 
plause  and  laughter.) 

W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention — I  wonder  how  I  will  ever  even  up  for  that. 
(Laughter.)  It  has  been  the  custom  among  some  of  us  who 
perhaps  have  constituted  the  old  guard,  whenever  they  could 
not  possibly  get  on  the  programme,  to  attend  to  that  matter 
among  themselves  (laughter)  at  the  earliest  stage  possible. 

Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis:  I  think  you  are  even  with  him. 

W.  D.  Gates:  When  we  were  discussing  quietly  our  various 
methods,  one  or  two  suggested  that  they  thought  my  proper 
place  would  be  to  second  the  motion  for  adjournment,  but  I 
objected  to  that,  and  on  this  occasion  I  have  kept  away  from 
doing  the  only  thing  that  has  been  very  tempting  to  me,  and 


R.  B.  Morrison,  President,  Rome,  Ga. 


that  is,  where  I  was  not  on  the  programme,  taking  the  place 
of  some  absent  member,  or  even  disabling  a  man  and  taking 
his  place.  (Laughter.)  Now,  I  do  not  need  excuses  for  taking 
the  floor  here  to-day.  The  man  that  we  wish  to  nominate  is  so 
well  known  to  us  all — is  so  dear  to  us  all — is  so  beloved  by  us 
all,  that  we  decided  that  no  one  man  could  properly  place  him 
before  this  Association.  I  am  reminded  in  this  Tenth  Con¬ 
vention  that  ten  years  ago  a  little  band  of  us  met  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  (I  know  I  ought  not  to  twit  you 
with  it— you  could  not  help  it;  you  were  not  to  blame  for  it 
at  all.)  In  these  ten  years  that  have  passed  since  we  met 
there,  there  has  been  a  great  change  among  us.  I  think  we 
have  all  grown  to  be  larger,  broader,  better  men.  I  think  there 
has  a  literature  grown  out  of  this,  way  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions  at  that  time.  Then  each  man  was  working,  as  it  were, 
in  the  dark,  but  there  has  since  that  time  grown  up  a  liter- 
atiu-e  in  the  building  up  of  which  the  man  whom  I  wish  to 
nominate  (Eudaly  ought  not  to  have  named  him)— the  man  I 
wish  to  nominate  here  to-day  has  been  one  of  the  leading  lights 
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In  the  building  up  of  this  brick  literature.  Throughout  the 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years  that  have  passed  since 
then,  he  has  been  at  work  steadily  and  constantly;  there  has 
been  nothing  that  he  could  do  for  a  brother  brickmaker  that 
he  would  not  do — no  exertion  that  he  would  not  undertake,  and 
he  has  found  time  in  his  busy  life  to  add  very  much  of  the 
most  interesting  matter  to  our  literature.  More  than  this, 
through  all  these  years  that  have  passed,  and  through  all  this 
growth,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  he  allowed  himself 
to  get  into  a  condition  where  he  could  not  wear  the  hat  of  the 
most  insignificant  member.  (Laughter.)  But  I  need  not  take 
up  your  time.  You  all  know  him;  you  all  love  him — for  do  not 
all  roads  lead  to  his  home?  He  is  a  Georgian  by  adoption, 
but,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  nominate  for  President  OUR 
Georgian,  R.  B.  Morrison,  of  Rome,  Ga.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  T.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  move  that  the  nom¬ 
inations  be  closed,  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  this  Association  for  Mr.  Morrison  for 
President. 

Capt.  S.  P.  Crafts,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  duly  carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  ballot  has  been  cast. 

President  Eggers:  I  now  announce  Mr.  Morrison  your  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  next  order  of  business  is 
nomination  for  First  Vice  President. 

Captain  Crafts:  As  a  representative  of  the  banner  State— the 
Nutmeg  State— we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  a  representation,  but 
we  waive  it  in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  now  nominate 
Mr.  George  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  author  of  “The 
Pi-ehistoric  Man,”  for  First  Vice  President. 

D.  V.  Purington:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  be  instnxcted  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  for  George  M.  Fiske  for  First  Vice  President. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  ballot  is  cast. 

President  Eggers:  Mr.  Fiske  is  duly  elected  your  First  Vice 
Pi'esident,  and  the  next  in  oi*der  is  nomination  for  Second  Vice 
President. 

Mi-.  Purington:  I  want  to  place  in  nomination  for  our  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice  President  one  of  our  charter  members—a  man  who  at¬ 
tended  our  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  has  attended  every 
one  since,  and,  while  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  is  also  a 
brickmaker.  He  has  i-ecently  moved  fx-om  Ohio  to  New  York, 
and  without  going  into  fxn-ther  details,  because  every  one 
knows  him  as  well  as  I  do,  I  want  to  nominate  Raymond  C. 
Penfield,  of  New  York,  for  Second  Vice  President. 

W.  D.  Gates:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Penfield  for  Second  Vice  President. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Eggei-s:  I  announce  Mi-.  Penfield,  of  Ohio  or  New 
York,  your  Second  Vice  President.  Nominations  are  now  in 
order  for  Third  Vice  Px-esident. 

Secx-etai-y  Randall:  It  is,  perhaps,  indelicate  for  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  such  a  suggestion,  but  I 
earnestly  hoped  that  some  one  would  nominate  a  member  who 
is  identified  with  a  woi-k  that  portends  much  for  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  whom  I  would  like  exceedingly  to  see  on  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  for  the  following  yeai—  our  able  brother, 
Prof.  Edward  Orton,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  only  college 
for  clay  workers  in  the  universe.  We  have  not  an  abler  man  in 
this  body,  and  I  believe  the  work  which  this  committee  is  car¬ 
rying  on  is  a  work  that  will  be  of  great  credit  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  cannot  ask  for  any  higher  honor  than  to  nom¬ 
inate  Prof.  Edwai-d  Orton,  of  Columbus,  O.,  for  Third  Vice 
President  of  this  Association,  and  I  now  do  so  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Thomas  Flood:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed 
and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  this  Convention  for  Prof. 
Orton. 

Motion  seconded  by  Captain  Crafts  and  carried. 

President  Eggers:  The  next  in  order  is  the  nomination  for 
Secretary. 


Captain  Crafts:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  surprise  the 
Convention  by  nominating  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Randall,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  second  the  nomination,  and  move  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eggers  be  authorized  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this 
Convention  for  Mi-.  Randall. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Eggei-s:  The  ballot  is  cast  for  Mr.  Theodore  Ran¬ 
dall,  and  you  have  therefore  i*e-elected  him  as  Secretary  of  this 
Association. 

Mi*.  Pux-ington:  I  must  get  my  work  in  to-day,  as  I  will  not 
get  a  chance  after  this.  I  now  wish  to  place  before  this  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  position  of  Treasurer  a  man  who  has  done  his 
work  well,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  if  I  had  a  cashier  who 
had  done  his  work  well  I  would  not  let  him  go,  I  now  nom¬ 
inate  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  move  that  the  same  coxu-se  be  followed,  and 
that  the  Secx-etax-y  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Sibley  for  Treasurer. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  ballot  is  cast. 

Pi-esident  Eggers:  Mr.  Sibley  has  been  elected  your  Treas¬ 
urer  for  another  year,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  installation  of 
officers. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  suggest,  with  yoiu-  permission, 
Mr.  Px-esident,  that  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  this  body  has 
been  so  exceedingly  unanimous  that  we  had  no  need  for  the 
tellers,  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  act  in  that  capacity  be 
now  requested  to  introduce  the  newly  elected  officers  to  the 
Convention. 

President  Eggers:  The  Secretaiy’s  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  committee  will  please  proceed  to  escort  the  newly 
elected  President  to  the  platfoi-m. 

Mr.  Mori*ison  was  escoi-ted  to  the  platform  by  the  committee, 
during  'which  sweet  music  was  rendered  on  the  organ  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Flood,  of  Philadelphia. 

Pi*esident  Eggers:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  it  affords 
me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  have  the  distinguished  honor  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  you  your  newly  elected  President,  Mr.  R.  B.  Morri¬ 
son,  of  Rome,  Ga.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  MORRISON’S  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Mr.  Mon-ison:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  wish  to  express  to 
you  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  expression  of  your  esteem  and 
confidence.  Being  a  chaiter  member  of  this  Association,  hav¬ 
ing  been  closely  identified  with  its  workings,  and  having 
watched  with  deep  intex-est  its  growth  and  development,  its 
ever-widening  sphere  of  usefulness,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  ap¬ 
preciate  at  its  full  value  the  honor  you  have  confex-red  by  se¬ 
lecting  me  as  your  President.  No  greater  compliment  can  be 
paid  to  a  bi-ickmaker  by  his  brother  ci-aftsmen.  I  include  the 
ladies  in  my  thanks,  and  I  speak  advisedly,  for  I  know  if 
ladies  had  not  favored  my  nomination  I  would  not  have  been 
nominated,  for  when  the  ladies  are  for  you,  who  can  be  against 
you?  Now,  gentlemen,  my  distinguished  px-edecessor,  Mr.  Eg¬ 
gers,  has  covei-ed  the  ground  so  fully  in  his  address  that  he  has 
left  me  very  little  to  say.  The  few  things  that  I  had  thought 
of  bringing  up  he  has  bx-ought  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not 
necessai-y  for  me  to  mention  them.  It  is  peculiarly  gi-atifying 
to  me  to  stand  befoi-e  you  to-day,  for  more  than  one  i-eason. 
I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  you  have  come  down  to  the  South¬ 
land  to  attend  our  Convention.  I  am  glad  to  see  all  the  new 
members,  as  well  as  the  old,  but  I  am  mox-e  than  gratified  to 
meet  so  many  of  the  old  war  horses  of  the  Association  to-day. 
There  ai-e  only  a  few  of  them  absent.  There  are  a  few  who 
are  not  with  us  to-day  xvho  will  never  meet  with  us  again. 
That  is  a  sad  thought  to  xxs  to-day,  but  I  am  glad  that  so  many 
of  us  are  here.  I  wish,  before  I  close,  however,  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Brothers  Eudaly  and  Gates  for  the  flattering  re¬ 
marks  they  made  in  reference  to  me.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
are  unmerited  to  a  great  extent,  but  yet  I  appx-eciate  them  all 
the  same.  They  sacrificed  themselves  like  tnie  friends,  and 
did  their  duty  nobly.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
can  only  succeed  as  President  of  this  Convention  by  your  pa- 
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tient  and  sympathetic  co-operation.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  all 
I  can  to  make  it  a  success,  but  the  success  of  the  Convention 
depends  upon  you  gentlemen.  (Applause.)  I  now  desire  the 
committee  who  so  kindly  escorted  me  to  the  platform  to  per¬ 
form  the  same  duty  for  the  First  Vice  President. 

H.  L.  Boas:  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  George  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

President  Morrison  then  introduced  Mr.  Fiske  to  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Mr.  Fiske:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion— I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  that 
you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  the  First  Vice  Presidency 
of  this  Association.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  hold  such  an 
office,  for  I  consider  this  Association  of  the  clayworkers  of 
America  and  the  clay  machinery  men  of  America,  who  are  so 
closely  allied  with  us,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  as  a 
part  of  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  this  Nation,  and  it  is  an 
honor  to  represent  them  in  any  way.  I  will  not  detain  you 
in  speech-making,  but  I  will  simply  say  that  I  will  endeavor 
to  perform  the  duties  of  this  office  that  may  come  to  me  with 
credit  to  myself  and  with  justice  to  you,  and  again  thanking 
you,  I  will  close. 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Penfield  was  then  escorted  to  the  platform 
by  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

President  Morrison:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  Raymond  C.  Penfield,  of  Ohio  and  New  York,  yom- 
Second  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Penfield:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion— It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  accept  the  honor  that  you  have 
kindly  bestowed  upon  me,  and  it  was  certainly  as  much  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  me  as  it  must  have  been  to  the  rest  of  you  that  I  have 
been  selected  as  your  Second  Vice  President.  I  think  it  must 
be  due  to  some  friendly  feeling  that  Brother  Purington  has  for 
me  that  he  proposed,  my  name.  I  think  we  met  possibly  for 
the  first  time  at  Cincinnati  some  ten  years  ago,  and  while  Mr. 
Purington  signed  the  Constitution  of  our  most  worthy  Associa¬ 
tion  first,  I  think,  if  he  will  look  there,  he  will  find  my  name 
right  close,  the  second  on  the  list,  and  possibly  this  is  the 
friendly  bond  that  caused  him  to  remember  me.  Certainly  I 
am  much  obliged,  not  only  to  Mr.  Purington,  but  to  the  other 
members  of  this  Association,  that  they  have  conferred  upon  me 
this  distinguished  honor,  for  I  consider  it  as  such,  and  I  will  do 
anything  in  my  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  has  always  been  very  dear  to  me,  as  it  has  been  to 
very  many  others.  I  have  never  missed  a  meeting,  and  so  long 
as  I  can,  gentlemen,  I  expect  to  be  with  you. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  say  that  our  newly  elected 
Third  Vice  President,  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  is  not  here.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  be,  and  is  possibly  on  the  road  now,  unless  some 
misfortune  has  caused  him  to  remain  at  home.  However,  I  can 
say  for  him  that  he  will  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  m  a 
manner  acceptable  to  us  all. 

President  Morrison:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
a  new  member  from  the  great  Hoosier  State — Theodore  A. 
Randall. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen— I  have 
faced  you  ten  times  now  in  succession  to  acknowledge  this 
honor.  I  never  before,  however,  have  had  my  introduction  into 
office  accompanied  by  music. 

I  believe  there  is  a  saying  that  “silence  is  golden  and  talk  is 
silver.”  I  am  not  a  free-silverite;  I  believe  in  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard,  and  I  believe  I  will  act  accordingly,  and  not  attempt  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  simple  though  earnest  expression  of  thanks 
for  yom-  kindness.  As  you  all  know,  this  is  our  tenth  yearly 
Convention.  I  have  here  an  innocent  little  document— the  first 
printed  publication  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with  the  official 
report  of  our  last  Convention.  It  contains  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  and  a  list  of  our  charter  members,  comparatively  few 
of  whom  are  with  us  to-dajr.  This  document,  however,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  growth  of  this  Association.  One  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  my  life,  and  one  of  the  things  I  shall 


always  remember,  is  the  earnest,  cordial,  friendly  manner  in 
which  you  have  assisted  me  to  perform  my  duties.  During 
these  ten  years  I  believe  my  election  has  been  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote,  and  the  co-operation  you  have  given  me  has 
been  of  the  same  unanimous  sort,  and  it  is  due  to  your  pa¬ 
tience  and  forbearance,  as  well  as  the  hearty  efforts  with  which 
you  have  seconded  my  efforts,  that  I  have  been  able  to 
serve  you  so  well.  I  believe  we  are  just  merging  into  the 
most  important  work  that  this  Association  has  ever  undertaken. 
The  work  in  technical  lines  that  is  now  in  progress  portends 
much  good  for  the  future. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  feel  most  deeply  the  honor  you  have 
done  me.  I  thank  you  sincerely,  and,  as  I  have  done  upon 
previous  occasions,  assure  you  that  I  will  do  for  you  and  the 
Association  the  very  best  I  can.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrison:  We  make  it  a  plan  in  this  Southern 
country,  if  we  get  hold  of  a  good  thing,  we  hold  on  to  it  as 
long  as  possible,  and  I  am  particularly  glad  that  my  friend 


G.  M.  Fiske,  First  Vice-President,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sibley  was  re-elected.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  your  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley. 

Mr.  Sibley:  Gentlemen— That  maxim  of  keeping  a  good  thing 
has  been  changed  now  to  “Push  it  along,”  and  as  I  do  not  want 
to  be  “pushed  along”  just  now,  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any 
speech-making,  except  to  return  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  you  have  placed  in  me  and  the  honor  you  have  done  me. 

THANKS  TO  RETIRING  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Snell:  I  think  the  faces  of  the  newly  elected  officers  will 
warrant  us  all  in  feeling  that  we  are  safe  in  their  hands,  but 
nevertheless,  we  feel  that  a  trust  fulfilled  is  also  one  to  be 
thought  of,  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  we  think  it  befitting 
the  occasion,  in  consideration  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  by  our  officers,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  our  re¬ 
tiring  officers  for  the  same  faithful  services. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Pike:  I  second  the  motion,  and  would  make  it  a 
rising  vote. 

The  motion  was  duly  carried,  the  members  rising  with  one 
accord. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Before  the  business  of  the  Association  is  begun, 
there  is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Association.  We  have  heretofore  been 
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very  fortunate  in  our  meeting  places,  but  we  cannot  always 
have  a  Chicago,  or  a  Memphis,  or  a  Philadelphia,  or  a  Cleve¬ 
land,  or  an  Atlanta  in  which  to  hold  our  meetings,  and  we 
have  heard  it  expressed  from  time  to  time  that  there  are  small¬ 
er  towns  with  a  less  number  of  brickmakers  than  are  to  be 
found  in  Atlanta,  and  there  are  cities  who  would  like  very 
much  to  have  the  Association  meet  and  hold  a  Convention  in 
their  borders.  This  Convention  of  ours,  Mr.  President,  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  be  a  very  large  Convention — a  very  large  body  of  men. 
YVe  have  many  members  of  this  Association,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  are  not  present  to-day,  and  others  are  being 
added  at  each  successive  meeting,  so  that  our  numbers  are  grow¬ 
ing,  and  growing  rapidly,  and  I  feel  that  we  run  a  risk,  if  -we 
are  not  very  careful,  of  hairing  out  the  smaller  towns  or  cities 
from  giving  us  invitations  to  meet  with  them.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps,  in  talking  it  over,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  smaller 
cities  to  entertain  this  Convention,  as  has  been  done  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  in  order  that  the  matter  may  come  intelligently  be¬ 
fore  the  Association,  I  would  suggest  that  some  steps  be  taken 
whereby  this  Association,  either  by  assessment  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  attend  the  successive  meetings,  or  in  some  other  way, 
to  relieve  the  local  committee  to  some  extent  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  entertainment  of  such  large  gatherings.  I  therefore 
move  you,  sir,  that  this  question  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  consider  the  matter  and  report 
some  time  before  the  close  of  this  Convention,  if  possible,  its 
conclusions. 

Motion  seconded. 

President  Morrison:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  If  there 
are  no  objections,  I  will  refer  that  resolution  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  request  them  to  report  some  time  during  this 
Convention. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  am  in  favor  of  that  motion  going  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  but  I  would  not  like  to  instruct  them  to  re¬ 
port  at  this  meeting.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  could  safely 
go  to  the  Executive  Committee,  but  let  them  take  charge  of  it 
and  act  on  the  matter  as  they  see  lit. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  My  suggestion  was  that  they  report  if  possible. 
Mr.  Snell:  I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  that  history  has 
shown  us  in  our  past  Conventions  that  a  great  deal  of  our  time 
is  taken  up,  which  we  would  like  to  devote  to  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  questions  of  resolutions,  and  therefore  I  make  a 
motion  that  all  resolutions  be  made  in  writing  and  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Carried. 

President  Morrison:  I  believe  it  has  been  the  custom  that 
all  motions  of  this  character  must  be  reduced  to  writing.  I 
will  therefore  request  Mr.  Eudaly  to  make  this  resolution  in 
writing,  and  it  will  be  referred  to  this  committee,  and  they  can 
report  progress  or  ask  for  further  time  before  the  Convention  is 
closed.  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees,  and  I  will  appoint  the  Resolutions  Committee  before 
the  next  session.  This  brings  us  to  the  first  order  of  business, 
“The  Year’s  Record  and  Its  Lessons.” 

Secretary  Randall:  We  had  hoped  through  this  number  to 
discuss  the  year’s  business.  However,  Mr.  Woods  is  not  with 
us,  but  I  believe  he  has  a  substitute  in  Mr.  Purington. 

Mr.  Purington:  Before  beginning  this  paper  there  is  one 
little  explanation  which  remarks  made  here  this  afternoon 
seem  to  render  necessary.  Mr.  Gates  rooms  with  me,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  this  paper  over  to  him,  getting  his 
criticisms  on  it,  etc.,  and,  as  you  will  see  as  I  read  the  paper, 
he  has  appropriated  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  remarks  he  made 
on  the  floor  of  this  Convention  this  afternoon.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  meanest  things  I  ever  had  played  upon  me.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

OUR  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

—By  D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago. — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  regular  programme  informs  you  that  at  this  particular  time 
you  had  a  right  to  expect  a  paper  from  one  of  the  younger  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Association  on  an  apparently  different  subject.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  acted  as  a  substitute,  and  not  the  first 
time  our  annual  conventions  have  been  the  losers  thereby.  Mr. 
Woods’s  reasons  for  not  preparing  his  paper  were  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  by  the  Executive  Committee.  While  in  the  main  I  shall 
endeavor  to  follow  the  line  of  thought  he  suggested,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  name  my  own  text  and  make  my 
own  applications.  His  plan  was  to  review  the  past  year 
and  draw  his  conclusions  from  the  lessons  and  experi¬ 
ences  taught  during  the  past  twelve  months.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
best  to  enlarge  somewhat  the  period  of  time  reviewed,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  note  and  comment  upon  the  influence  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  exerted  upon  the  art  of  brick  making  and  the  results 
achieved.  Practically  this  means  a  review  of  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  past  ten  years  or  the  history  of  brick 
making  in  the  United  States  for  that  time.  The  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  work  has  been  so  gradual  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  arbitrarily  fix  a  date  or  period  of  observation  from  which 
to  note  changes.  Inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  the  grand 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  our  shortcomings,  the  general  realization 
of  our  necessities,  and  the  determination  to  find,  if  possible,  a 
better  way,  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this 
society.  I  have  felt  justified  in  placing  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  era  of  improvements  in  clayworking  as  about  1885.  Perhaps  as 
reliable  an  indicator  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  methods  of  brick  making  is  the  record  of  new  inventions  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office.  But  the  first  work*  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  is  usually  crude  and  imperfect,  and  often  requires  the 
assistance  of  the  practical  manufacturer  to  properly  develop  his 
ideas,  and  very  many  of  the  most  useful  improvements  are  due 
to  suggestions  made  by  the  practical  man  who  had  the  original 
machine  on  trial.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  few  brick  machines 
on  the  market  able  to  do  what  their  inventors  claimed  for  them. 
Now  many  of  these  machines,  changed  and  strengthened  to  meet 
new  conditions,  will  accomplish  far  greater  results  than  the  in¬ 
ventors  then  dreamed  of.  The  situation  ten  years  ago  barely  in¬ 
dicated  sufficient  progress  to  assure  the  progressive  manufacturer 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Slowly  but  surely  he  was  be¬ 
coming  convinced  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  put  a  stone  in  one 
end  of  the  bag  and  the  corn  in  the  other  simply  because  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  done  so.  At  that  time  more  than  five- 
sixths  of  all  the  brick  made  in  the  United  States  were  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  soft  mud  process.  Outside  of  St.  Louis,  where  it  was 
claimed  the  clay  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dry  press  process, 
there  was  scarcely  a  manufacturer  who  could  truthfully  be  said 
to  have  made  a  mechanical  or  financial  success  with  a  dry  press 
machine.  Indeed,  there  are  members  of  this  Association  who  long 
after  its  organization  insisted  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
make  a  good  serviceable  or  durable  brick  in  this  way. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ignorance  existing  ten  years  ago,  let 
me  relate  a  little  incident  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association, 
at  Cincinnati.  One  of  the  grand  men  who  attended  that  meeting 
and  whose  words  of  wisdom  and  advice  were  of  great  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  us  was  Prof.  R.  T.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis, 
a  geologist  of  no  inconsiderable  reputation.  I  became  convinced 
during  the  first  session  of  that  first  convention  that  Professor 
Brown  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  that  he  possessed  a  fund  of 
knowledge  worth  sharing  with  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  In  the 
evening  the  local  brethren  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members 
to  “go  over  the  Rhine”  (whatever  that  meant),  but  ascertaining 
that  Professor  Brown  preferred  to  remain  at  the  hotel,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  remain  with  him  and  spend  what  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  instructive  evenings  of  my  life.  He  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  geological  formation  of  his  own 
State.  He  had  tramped  over  every  county  in  it,  and  talked  in¬ 
terestingly  and  intelligently  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields  then  being 
extensively  developed.  I  remember  that  he  predicted  that 
no  paying  quantities  of  petroleum  would  ever  be  found  north  of 
the  Wabash  Divide,  and  thus  far  this  prediction  has  been  verified. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  asked  Professor  Brown  why 
I  could  not  make  a  dry  press  brick  of  ray  Porter  (Indiana) 
clay.  He  replied,  “Because  there  is  too  much  sand  in  it,”  and 
added,  “I  doubt  if  dry  press  brick  will  ever  be  successfully  manu¬ 
factured  in  northern  Indiana.”  I  then  told  him  of  my  attempts 
and  failures  in  this  direction,  but  doubted  if  they  were  due  to 
the  reasons  assigned  by  him,  and  he  remarked,  “You  can,  by  one 
or  two  very  simple  and  inexpensive  tests,  prove  whether  I  am 
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correct  or  not.  Take  a  piece  of  your  dry  clay  the  size  of  a  marble, 
pulverize  it  fine  and  put  It  in  an  ordinary  glass  tumbler  and  fill 
it  half  full  of  water,  stir  the  clay  and  water  up  and  immediately 
pour  into  another  glass.  Repeat  this  four  or  five  times,  and  if  you 
have  left  more  than  one-half  of  the  clay  you  began  with  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it  that  you  cannot  use  it  successfully  by  the 
dry  press  process.  On  my  first  visit  to  Porter  I  carried  out  Prof. 
Brown’s  instructions  and  convinced  myself  that  further  experi¬ 
ments  in  that  direction  would  be  useless.  I  became  fully  convinced 
that  I  had  too  much  sand  and  too  little  money  to  waste  on  the 
man  who  sold  dry  press  machinery.  At  our  first  Conven- 


tion, 

in  the 

discussion 

of 

a  paper 

written 

by  Hon. 

An- 

thony 
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Hon.  J. 
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Adams, 

of 

Indianapolis, 

said: 
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position 
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this:  No 

dry 
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machine 
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make  good  brick  out  of  the  surface  clay  of  central  Indiana.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.”  This  was  ten  years  ago. 
To-day,  from  the  clay  at  Porter,  Indiana,  one  of  the  largest,  best 
equipped  and  most  prosperous  dry  pressed  brick  yards  in  the 
United  States  is  making  beautiful  brick  and  barrels  of  money. 
Indeed,  there  are  few,  if  any,  yards  in  this  country  turning  out 
a  larger  percentage  of  first-class  front  brick  than  this.  I  relate 
this  simply  as  another  exemplification  of  the  old  adage,  “That  it 
is  easy  to  do  a  thing  after  you  know  how,”  and  that  practice 
often  explodes  theories.  It  is  the  knowing  how  that  the  meetings 
of  this  Association  have  taught  its  members  who  have  desired 
or  cared  to  learn  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  all  clay  that 
can  be  successfully  used  by  the  soft  mud  process  can  be  profitably 
used  by  the  dry,  but  I  honestly  believe  there  are  none  that,  prop¬ 
erly  handled  and  treated,  cannot  be.  Ten  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  a  single  stiff  mud  machine  giving  perfect  satisfaction  to 
its  owner.  Ordinarily  the  clay  was  fed  direct  to  the  machine 
from  the  bank,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  brick  were  fed 
directly  from  the  kiln  to  the  pile  of  bats  at  the  rear  of  the  yard. 
Straight  and  conical  rolls  were  used  with  stony  and  refractory 
clay,  and  many  a  brickmaker  who  had  been  persuaded  to  invest 
his  savings  in  a  stiff  mud  machine  was  compelled  to  employ  the 
sheriff  for  a  salesman  as  a  preliminary  step  to  engaging  in  some 
other  business. 

The  discussions  in  the  conventions  of  this  Association  during 
the  past  ten  years,  the  correspondence  between  its  members,  the 
letters  and  articles  written  for  the  trade  journals,  have  been  the 
direct  cause  of  the  invention  and  introduction  of  disintegrators, 
pug  mills  and  hundreds  of  different  devices  intended  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  clay  before  going  into  the  machine.  Think  for 
a  moment  of  the  strides  toward  perfection  made  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  the  automatic  cut-off  for  the  stiff  mud  machine,  and 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  all  the  older  and  standard 
machines.  The  inventor  and  machine  maker  has  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  the  brains  and  experience  of  the  brick  manufacturer,  and 
they  have  worked  together  with  the  end  in  view  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  both.  Greater,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  direction 
has  been  the  improvement  in  quantity  during  the  past  decade.  I 
have  in  mind  one  stiff  mud  machine  that  was  sold  ten  years  ago 
with  a  guarantee  that  it  ■would  make  30,000  brick  in  eacn  ten  hours’ 
running,  on  which  has  been  made  as  high  as  114,000  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  of  far  better  quality.  This  same  statement  is 
comparatively  true  of  all  the  better  machines  of  this  class,  and 
the  same  general  statement  in  regard  to  dry  press  machines  will 
hold  good. 

Outside  of  this  Association  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  individ¬ 
uals  or  firms  of  either  brick  or  machine  manufacturers  who  are 
entitled  to  a  share  of  credit  for  the  wonderful  progress  made  by 
our  industry  in  the  ten  years  last  past.  For  the  sake  of  compari¬ 
son,  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  soft  mud  process,  which  as  an  art 
is  fast  disappearing.  The  old  tempering  wheel,  drawn  by  three  or 
four  old  horses  or  mules,  who  moved  for  ten  straight  hours  in  a 
circle,  is  no  more.  The  present  generation  of  brickmakers  who 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  Association  for  ten  years,  and 
who  have  listened  to  and  read  the  experiences  of  its  members, 
need  not  to  be  told  that  clay  can  be  tempered  better  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  by  modern  methods  than  in  ten  hours  by  the  ancient.  A 
member  of  this  Association  told  me  recently  that  ten  years  ago 
he  was  making  74,000  brick  per  day,  using  four  soft  mud  machines. 
To  do  this  required  seventy-six  men  and  four  horses;  but  that  now 
he  was  making  160,000  each  ten  hours,  with  two  stiff  mud  ma¬ 
chines,  one  360  horse-power  engine,  thirty-four  men,  one  steam 
shovel  and  four  horses. 


I  have  made  no  allusion  to  net  gains  to  the  brickmaker  by  the 
use  of  artificial  dryers  or  to  the  wonderful  development  of  this 
branch  of  our  trade  during  the  lifetime  of  our  Association.  In¬ 
deed,  the  use  of  artificial  dryers  for  brick  practically  began  with 
its  organization. 

This  paper  could  be  continued  almost  indefinitely  enumerating 
the  improved  methods  and  machines  which  the  last  ten  years 
have  introduced  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  more  and  better 
brick  at  a  less  cost  of  production.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  general  system  of  conducting  our  business  has 
undergone  as  many  and  as  desirable  changes.  The  successful 
brickmaker  no  longer  does  his  business  in  the  streets,  or  looks  up 
his  customers  at  their  homes.  In  the  old  days  his  books  of  account 
consisted  of  a  small  memorandum  book  and  a  time  book.  Doth  of 
which  were  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  his  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  year  were  computed  by  counting  the  currency  he  had  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  year  after  paying  all  his  bills.  The  brickmaker 
of  to-day  in  towns  or  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  has  one  or 
more  comfortable  rooms  in  a  modern  office  building,  keeps  books 
that  will,  if  necessary,  stand  the  test  of  an  examination  by  a 
court  of  justice,  preserves  letter  press  copies  of  all  his  corre- 
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spondence  and  conducts  his  business  on  business  principles.  He 
has  a  bank  account,  and  if  he  has  been  successful  in  his  dealings 
with  his  bank,  owes  it  an  account  of  money  commensurate  with 
that  success. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  say  that  the  wonderful  changes  from 
the  past  to  the  present  is  entirely  due  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  National  Association,  or  that  it  had  its  beginning  during  its 
life.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  organization  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Cincinnati  sounded  the  keynote  of  progress  in  the  clay- 
worker’s  art.  For  years  men  who  had  been  called  visionary  and 
dreamers  had  advocated  the  need  of  improvement,  but  there  was 
no  way  they  could  reach  any  considerable  number  of  their  brother 
manufacturers.  Inventors  of  improved  machinery,  by  their  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts,  at  great  expense,  visited  large  cities  and  endeavored 
to  interest  the  brick  manufacturer  and  show  him  the  advantage 
of  his  particular  machine  or  process.  There  was  at  that  time  but 
one  trade  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  clayworkers,  and 
that  one  journal  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy.  Its  progress 
and  development  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  trade  it  rep¬ 
resents,  and  its  success  has  induced  competition  that  will  event¬ 
ually  give  us  a  literature  to  be  proud  of.  To  the  National  Asso- 
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elation  of  Brick  Manufacturers  more  than  any  other  single  agency, 
aye,  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined,  is  due  the  wonderful 
impetus  the  last  ten  years  has  given  to  the  material  growth  of 
our  industry.  We  were  plodding  along  the  same  road  our  fathers 
had  trodden.  This  roadway,  full  of  ruts,  worn  with  centuries  of 
travel  over  the  same  identical  lines,  was  the  only  pathway  we 
knew  of  leading  to  prosperity  and  success.  For  six  thousand 
years  the  brickmaker  had  marched  far  in  the  rear  of  the  army 
of  progress.  For  ten  years  the  vanguard  of  that  army  has  been 
the  earnest,  active,  progressive  men  who  belong  to  the  National 
Association.  We  can  boast  a  history,  a  literature  worthy  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  an  organization  unique  in  the 
character  of  its  membership  and  the  work  it  has  performed. 

Upon  you  whom  I  now  address,  more  than  any  other  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  future.  It  is  for  you 
to  decide  the  direction  of  this  army.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
its  movements  shall  hereafter  be  forwards  or  backwards,  whether 
the  impetus  it  has  given  to  the  important  industry  we  have  made 
our  life  work  shall  be  continued.  Much  has  already  been  done, 
but  to  place  our  fellow  craftsmen  and  ourselves  at  the  apex  of 
superiority  which  should  be  their  ambition  will  require  still  greater 
efforts,  still  more  self-sacrificing  endeavor.  Whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  us  as  an  association,  and  however  much 
these  annual  gatherings  may  tend  to  the  betterment  of  our  con¬ 
dition  as  business  men  and  manufacturers,  the  older  members 
will  certainly  carry  through  life  only  the  pleasant  recollections  of 
them.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  almost  strangers  to  each  other. 
Except  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  we  had  little  acquaintance 
with  our  brother  clayworker.  To-day  more  than  five  hundred  of 
the  most  earnest  and  progressive  of  our  craftsmen  are  united  by 
indissoluble  ties  of  esteem  and  friendship. 

When  this  Association  was  formed,  few  of  us  believed  it  would 
hold  together  five  years.  The  elements  of  weakness  we  believed 
to  be  the  expense  of  coming  together  and  the  fact  that  no  direct 
pecuniary  gain  could  be  expected.  The  Association  is  in  no  sense 
a  delegate  body,  and  our  limited  knowledge  of  each  other  led  us 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  interest  and 
keep  up  the  attendance.  What  we  then  considered  our  weak 
points  have  proven  to  be  the  strength  of  our  union,  and  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  conceded  that  as  a  trade  organization  we  have  no  supe¬ 
rior.  So  long  as  we  keep  the  standard  of  excellence  high,  so  long 
as  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  some  things  in  life  that  money 
cannot  purchase,  so  long  will  this  Association  continue  to  grow 
in  usefulness  and  be  a  credit  to  its  members.  May  the  harmony, 
courtesy  and  fraternal  feelings  which  have  hitherto  been  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  these  annual  gatherings  continue  during  this  and  all 
future  meetings,  and  may  we  ten  years  hence  point  to  this  At¬ 
lanta  meeting,  as  we  now  allude  to  the  one  held  in  Cincinnati,  as 
simply  the  starting  point  of  an  era  of  glorious  results.  (Applause.) 

THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK— GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

President  Morrison:  As  Mr.  Adams’s  name  was  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  I  will  request  him  to  lead  in  discuss¬ 
ing  it. 

Secretary  Randall:  With  friend  Adams’s  kind  permission,  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a  word,  for  some  may  be  leaving  the 
hall.  The  regular  programme,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  intended  to 
be  carried  out  entire.  This  evening’s  entertainment  is  to  be  an 
informal  reception  at  the  Capital  City  Club  of  this  city.  The 
reception  occurs  at  8.  No  cards  or  invitations  are  necessary. 
The  badge  of  this  Association  is  in  itself  the  only  credential 
required  for  admission  to  the  club.  The  reception  is  purely 
informal.  Full  dress  is  not  necessary.  Indeed,  I  think  they 
will  be  very  scarce.  If  any  of  you  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
bringing  your  full  dress  suit,  and  want  to  look  pretty,  put  them 
on  and  let  us  see  how  nice  you  look.  The  Atlanta  brethren 
hope  to  be  there  in  full  force,  and  will  see  that  we  have  a  very 
enjoyable  evening. 

Mr.  Adams:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  unable  to  see  the 
propriety  of  calling  upon  me  to  discuss  Mr.  Purington’s  paper, 
unless  it  is,  as  you  say,  because  my  name  was  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  paper,  as  there  can  be  no  discussion  on  any 
question  unless  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  heartily 
indorse  and  fully  commend  every  word  of  Mr.  Purington’s  ad¬ 
dress.  With  reference  to  the  statement  that  I  made  some 
years  ago  in  regard  to  operating  our  clay  in  Indiana  by  the 


dry-clay  process,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  still  holds  good,  and 
there  has  never  been  a  dry  press  machine  made  that  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate  the  clays  in  central  Indiana.  I  believe  the 
dry-clay  method  is  the  process  for  making  brick  where  the 
clay  is  suitable,  and  it  makes  a  good  brick  in  some  sections  of 
of  oiu*  country.  Some  friends  of  mine  in  Indianapolis  were  in¬ 
duced  to  invest  in  a  brick  plant  in  northern  Indiana,  and  they 
requested  me  to  go  up  as  an  expert  (I  do  not  claim  to  be  one, 
however),  and  undertake  to  locate  the  cause  of  their  failure.  I 
invited  my  good-looking  friend,  the  Secretary,  to  go  along  with 
me.  We  wTent  up  and  spent  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  the 
clay,  conditions  and  surroundings,  I  saw  their  money  was  gone 
where  the  woodbine  twineth  and  their  name  was  mud.  The 
brick  would  check  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  had  no  stability  or 
strength,  and  there  has  never  been  any  machine  made  that 
would  work  such  clay. 

There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me,  and  that  is  the  cry  for 
better  times.  Our  brickmakers  have  been  living  in  hopes  of 
better  times,  and  I  hope  we  may  find  some  way  to  help  us  out. 
A  year  ago  I  was  up  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  The  train 
stopped  at  a  refreshment  stand  (it  was  dry  refreshments,  my 
friends).  I  looked  down  into  a  deep  gulch  and  saw  some  men 
digging  into  a  rock,  picking  up  the  stones  and  dirt,  supposed 
to  be  mineral,  separating  the  baser  from  the  more  precious  met¬ 
als.  A  car  came  up  from  below,  stopped  where  I  was  stand¬ 
ing,  and  a  miner  came  out,  and  I  spoke  to  him  and  said:  “My 
good  man,  what  are  you  doing?”  He  said:  “I  am  trying  to 
eke  out  a  living  for  my  family.”  I  said:  “Do  you  follow  this 
as  your  business— have  you  no  trade?”  He  said:  “I  am  a  me¬ 
chanic  from  Denver,  but  have  no  work.”  And  I  said:  “What 
do  you  make  a  day?”  He  said  sometimes  a  dollar,  sometimes 
three  dollars,  and  sometimes  nothing.  I  quizzed  him  closely. 
He  looked  at  me  with  ordinary  intelligence,  and  he  said:  “I 
will  tell  you;  every  time  I  strike  with  my  pick  in  the  earth  it 
is  in  the  hope  that  I  may  strike  a  lead  and  get  hold  of  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  my  family  comfortable.  I  am  living  on 
hope.”  And  it  is  hope,  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,  that  is  keeping  us  all  alive.  Now,  we  hope  that  we  may 
see  light  again,  and  see  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  bank 
account.  I  need  not  take  yom-  time  further.  I  believe  there 
are  better  times  in  store  for  us.  It  will  come  our  way  later. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  will  be  able  to  see  a  dollar  in 
our  business. 

President  Morrison:  Further  discussion  is  in  order. 

John  Parry,  Boston,  Mass.:  I  want  to  say  a  word  at  this 
time  in  reply  to  the  closing  remarks  of  the  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house.  I  am  from  Boston.  Boston  is  in 
the  East,  and  all  good  things  come  from  the  East  and  spread 
to  the  West.  The  sun  rises  in  the  East  and  spreads  to 
the  West.  For  two  years  we  have  been  making  brick,  and 
have  been  getting  but  very  little  profit.  This  fall  the  brick 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  we  have  a 
good  market.  For  two  years  our  lowest  price  has  been  $7.50 
delivered  at  the  works.  To-day  we  are  getting  $9.  That  is  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  East.  I  have  jnade  18,000,000  of 
brick  on  my  plant,  and  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember  we  have  loaded  and  delivered  over  fifteen  of  the  eight¬ 
een  million,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  a  large  quan¬ 
tity.  That  shows  the  condition  of  business  in  Boston. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill.:  Are  there  any  suitable  loca¬ 
tions  for  new  brickyards  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Parry:  There  were  two  locations,  and  I  knew  of  it,  and 
I  bought  them.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Adams:  The  remarks  of  my  friend  Parry  call  for  a 
rejoinder.  There  is  no  place  on  this  round  globe  of  more  his¬ 
toric  interest  than  Boston.  It  is  a  beautiful  place;  but  when 
he  said  all  good  things  come  from  that  point  where  the  sun 
rises,  he  is  mistaken.  I  was  in  Boston  last  summer,  riding  in 
one  of  the  street  cars,  and,  casting  my  eyes  up  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  cards,  I  read:  “First-class  Boston  Baked  Beans,  made 
by  Van  Camp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Parry:  I  can  go  the  gentleman  one  better.  Last  Janu- 


ary  I  was  dining  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  saw  upon  the  bill  of 
fare  Boston  baked  beans.  I  ordered  a  dish — no,  it  did  not  say 
“Boston  baked  beans;’’  it  said  “baked  beans.”  I  did  not  like 
them,  and  I  said  to  the  waiter,  “Is  this  the  way  you  bake 
beans?”  She  said,  “Don’t  you  like  them?”  I  said,  “No;  why 
don't  you  bake  beans  like  we  bake  them  iu  Boston?”  And  she 
said,  “My  dear  sir,  we  raise  all  the  beans  you  bake  in  Boston,” 
and  I  said,  “Yes,  but  when  you  want  good  ones  we  bake  them 
and  send  them  back  to  you.”  (Laughter.) 

D.  V.  Purington:  Mr.  President,  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Pike:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Morrison:  Before  I  put  this  question  I  want  to  say 
we  will  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  i)  o’clock.  As  there  is  but 
one  session  a  day,  we  must  get  together  promptly,  so  we  will 
have  as  much  time  as  possible. 

Convention  duly  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  Wednesday  a.  m. 

SECOND  SESSION. 


Wednesday  Morning,  December  4. 

President  Morrison:  You  will  please  come  to  order.  I  regret 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  together  until  this  late  horn-.  We 
are  almost  an  horn*  late,  and  I  will  explain  to  some  who  have 
just  come  iu  that  we  are  only  going  to  have  one  session  a  day, 
and  we  have  a  great  many  matters  to  discuss  and  consider, 
and  I  want  to  make  the  request  that  in  discussing  questions 
you  be  concise  and  talk  as  near  to  the  point  as  possible,  and, 
further,  I  would  like,  if  possible,  for  every  member  present  to 
occupy  the  floor  at  least  once  or  twice  diming  this  session.  I 
want  you  all  to  understand  that  you  have  jukt  as  much  right 
in  the  Convention  as  anyone  else,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  en¬ 
courage  any  of  the -new  members  and  recognize  them  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  some  of  the  older  ones.  While  we  want  to  hear  from 
them,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  the  new  members  as  well. 

Captain  Crafts:  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  duration  of  the 
cyclone  ? 

Mr.  Purington:  I  want  to  make  a  motion  now  that  in  the 
discussion  of  a  question  no  speakers  be  allowed  to  speak  more 
than  once  on  any  subject,  or  more  than  live  minutes  at  any¬ 
one  time,  and  that  the  Chair  be  expected  to  hold  the  speakers 
down  to  that  rule. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  second  the  motion.  I  would  only  say  that 
I  can  say  all  I  want  to  say  at  any  time  in  three  minutes,  but 
I  want  to  speak  more  than  once  when  I  have  something  to  say. 

President  Morrison:  Certainly  if  I  make  any  exception  to 
this  rule,  Captain  Crafts  will  be  that  exception,  for  he  is  al¬ 
ways  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Motion  duly  put  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  in  order  of  business,  according 
to  the  programme,  is  a  paper  on  “The  Market  Side  of  the  Brick 
Industry,”  by  It.  N.  Buell,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Buell,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  unable  to  be  here,  but  he  has  sent  a  substitute, 
Mr.  Manson,  of  Boston,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  that  subject 

THE  MARKET  SIDE  OP  THE  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 

—By  F.  C.  Manson,  Boston.— 

In  the  endeavor  to  fill  the  place  which  Brother  Randall  has 
assigned  to  me  on  the  programme,  I  feel  I  must  state  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  in  considering  the  market  end  of  the  clay  industries 
I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  details  of  production  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  sense.  You  all  understand  how  to  make  bricks,  or  at  least 
you  all  ought  to,  after  attending  one  of  these  Conventions.  The 
question  I  shall  treat  is  how  to  create  a  market— a  healthy  mar¬ 
ket;  how  to  extend  the  field  and  broaden  the  channels  of  trade 
for  the  ’consumption  of  brick  and  terra  cotta;  how  to  make  the 
building  community  realize  what  you  understand  so  well— namely, 
that  by  comparison  with  all  other  materials  entering  into  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  building,  the  burnt  clay  products  will  in  time  demon¬ 
strate  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  they  will  endure  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  cause  iron,  stone  or  marble  to  dissolve  like 
sugar.  Research  into  ancient  ruins  has  shown  that  where  other 
materials  have  yielded  to  the  ravages  of  time,  burnt  clay,  though 
exposed  equally  or  more,  has  remained  intact,  whether  under  the 
burning  suns  of  the  tropics  or  bound  by  the  frost  and  ice  of  the 
far  north.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  history.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  it  here.  Only  we  who  are  familiar  with  our  chosen  material 
do  not  always  acknowledge  its  fundamental  as  well  as  its  rela¬ 
tive  excellence. 

In  entering  the  market  with  clay  products  there  is  so  much  to 


our  advantage  that  it  seems  strange  we  are  not  stronger  and 
more  assured  in  our  position  as  regards  other  competitive  ma¬ 
terials.  Let  us  see  what  our  positive  advantages  are:  Clay  ma¬ 
terials  are  lasting,  in  that  they  will  withstand  the  ravages  of 
time;  they  are  proof  against  the  effects  of  fire,  for  they  are  a 
product  of  heat;  they  are  not  expensive  as  compared  with  stone; 
they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  class  of  buildings  now  con¬ 
structed.  These  are  the  practical  advantages.  In  an  artistic 
sense  they  offer  great  possibilities  in  every  respect,  receiving,  as 
does  no  other  building  material,  the  direct  touch  of  the  artist,  and 
preserving  it  in  pristine  beauty  forever.  Yet  with  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  there  are  many  lost  opportunities  known  to  us  all  where 
brick  and  terra  cotta  have  been  ignored  for  the  benefit  of  less 
suitable  vehicles. 

How  shall  we  alter  this?  How  shall  we  so  strengthen  ourselves 
in  the  market  as  to  be  invincible  in  securing  the  use  of  clay  ma¬ 
terials  wherever  it  is  expedient?  Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption— to  create  new  channels  for  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  your  goods,  and  to  develop  the  old  lines  which  in  the  past 
have  been  neglected,  it  will  not  be  accomplished  either  by  calmly 
sitting  still  and  waiting  for  the  market  to  come  to  you,  or  by 
wasting  your  sinews  in  a  war  among  yourselves  which  sacrifices 
legitimate  profits  to  the  desire  to  increase  your  orders,  and  which 
destroys  all  confidence  in  the  market.  Such  methods  will  not 
place  burnt  clay  products  at  the  lead.  Let  such  competition  as 
must  exist  among  you  be  healthy  and  honest;  beyond  that  point 


waive  all  differences  and  unite  in  combined  effort  to  bring  to 
your  industry  the  popular  demand  of  which  it  is  worthy.  It  is 
upon  this  condition  01  affairs,  which  unquestionably  exists  to  a 
great  extent  throughout  the  trade,  that  I  wish  to  put  particular 
emphasis,  for  it  is  a  condition  that  is  menacing  not  only  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  your  concerns  individually,  but  this  splendid  industry,  the 
possibilities  of  which  have  not  more  than  begun  to  be  developed. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you,  as  sensible  men,  that  to  sell  your 
product  for  less  than  cost  is  to  sap  the  strength  of  your  indus¬ 
tries;  but  from  personal  experience  I  can  tell  you  that  such  busi¬ 
ness  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  its  demoral¬ 
izing  influences  are  felt  not  only  in  your  bank  balances,  but  in  the 
quality  of  the  material  which  is  being  placed  upon  the  market;  for 
I  hold  that  a  bankrupt  concern,  or  a  cheapened  product,  is  the 
inevitable  sequence  to  such  unhealthy  competition.  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  advocating  the  formation  of  trusts  or  com¬ 
binations,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  go  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  but  I  would  recommend  that  you  bring  to  the  market 
end  of  your  business  that  same  spirit  which  is  so  manifest  in 
these  gatherings  in  which  you  discuss,  openly  and  frankly,  the 
various  problems  with  which  the  manufacturing  end  of  your 
business  is  beset.  Those  of  you  who  use  the  trade  dagger  did,  I 
presume,  remove  it  from  your  inside  pocket  before  coming  to  this 
Convention,  and .  place  it  where  it  would  be  handy  upon  your 
return.  To  you  let  me  say,  go  home  and  sharpen  both  edges  of 
that  dagger,  and  use  it — but  only  to  carve  out  a  broader  pathway 
for  your  chosen  industry,  and  to  promote  the  individual  possibili¬ 
ties  by  cutting  loose  from  false  tradition,  unworthy  workman¬ 
ship  and  merely  relative  excellence.  Let  your  desires  be  towards 
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emulation  rather  than  mere  competition.  The  problem  of  how  to 
prevent  the  demoralization  of  prices  has  been  successfully  solved 
in  certain  branches  of  the  burnt  clay  business,  and  only  awaits  a 
more  general  adoption.  The  secret  of  the  solution  lies  in  co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  common  sense. 

When  I  said  there  were  many  lost  opportunities,  I  did  not  refer 
so  much  to  the  larger  structures  affording  field  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bricks  and  tons  of  terra  cotta,  but  rather  to  the 
smaller  ones,  where,  if  brick  were  used,  the  number  would  be 
limited— a  few  paltry  thousands,  perhaps— and  where,  while  the 
amount  in  each  is  small,  yet  in  the  aggregate  it  is  tremendous. 
Are  not  these  lost  to  you  every  day?  And  why?  Surely  not  al¬ 
ways  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  brick  over  that 
of  wood  and  like  materials.  Much  of  it— yes,  very  much  of  it — is 
due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  clay  materials 
on  the  part  of  the  investor.  He  is  limited  to  a  small  amount  of 
money  which  he  can  invest,  and  he  decides  upon  wood.  Why? 
Because  he  carries  in  his  mind  some  terrible  eyesore  of  a  barren 
structure,  desolate  and  ugly,  that  has  been  built  of  poor  bricks 
and  with  short  capital — one  of  those  awful  examples,  gentlemen, 
such  as  are,  alas!  all  too  common.  It  may  be  the  architect  advo¬ 
cates  brick  and  terra  cotta,  but  the  owner,  with  his  limited  means, 
has  in  mind  the  object  lesson  we  have  just  quoted.  Surely,  there 
is  a  way  to  remove  this  prejudice.  We  know  that  an  inexpensive 
and  attractive  structure  can  be  built  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  at 
a  cost  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  wood.  Then  let  us  make 
others  realize  it  as  well,  for  by  so  doing  we  shall  open  the  way  to 
a  demand  for  our  materials  that  will  be  many  times  that  which 
now  exists.  Educate  the  investor;  show  him  the  possibilities  in 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  Make  him  understand  that  by  their  use  he 
can  erect  a  building  combining  economy,  beauty  and  substanti¬ 
ality.  Explain  to  him  the  many  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
their  use,  and  impress  upon  him  that  there  are  now  being  erected 
everywhere  structures  which  are  examples  of  the  artistic  grace 
and  attractive  simplicity  which  may  be  obtained  in  low-cost  struc¬ 
tures  by  the  proper  use  of  clay  materials.  Place  before  him  such 
literature  in  the  way  of  architectural  journalism  as  will  illustrate 
your  arguments  effectually.  Do  this  systematically  and  faith¬ 
fully,  and  the  returns  will  be  generous.  You  wTill  find  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volumes  of  brick  used  annually  will  be  immense, 
and  that  the  benefits  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  great  and 
far-reaching. 

By  the  same  co-operation  which  I  have  recommended  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  matter  of 
prices  you  could  at  a  slight  expense  to  each  concern  collect  such 
data  regarding  the  comparative  cost  of  insurance,  repairs,  etc., 
between  a  building  of  brick  and  one  of  wood,  which  in  itself 
would  be  a  revelation  to  the  average  investor  or  prospective 
owner. 

Have  these  facts  compiled  in  pamphlet  form,  leaving  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  outer  cover  in  which  to  print  the  names  of  the 
several  concerns,  which  would  contribute  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  attending  this  work.  Give  these  facts  wide  circulation 
in  your  respective  localities.  The  American  people  need  educa¬ 
tion  on  many  things,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Bend  a  hand  in 
speeding  the  time  when  American  soil  shall  be  dotted  here, 
there  and  everywhere  with  beautiful,  substantial  and  enduring 
homes  which  shall  nearer  represent  the  characteristics  of  her 
people.  Let  your  voices  at  all  times  be  raised  against  the  crown¬ 
ing  of  some  dignified  brick  wall  with  an  ugly  cornice  of  copper 
or  wood,  and  use  your  influence  in  behalf  of  the  only  material 
that  can  add  beauty  and  grace,  combined  with  durability,  to 
your  structure.  If  we  are  wanting  in  examples  of  all  we  claim 
here,  we  need  only  turn  to  England,  where  one  may  find  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  her  domain  those  simple  yet  picturesque  cottages 
in  brick  which  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  are  still 
the  homes  of  her  people — or  to  Holland,  where  brick  is  and  has 
for  ages  been  used  in  a  thoroughly  successful  manner  for  all 
classes  of  buildings,  from  the  humble  homes  of  the  hardy  peas¬ 
ants  to  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and  the  cathedrals  of  the 
church. 

In  closing,  gentlemen,  I  would  touch  upon  one  feature  relative 
to  your  business  to  which  you,  perhaps,  do  not  give  much  thought, 
but  where,  should  you  give  it,  you  would  do  much  to  bring  about 
the  results  that  you  are  anxious  to  obtain.  I  refer  to  the 
slight  attention  you  pay  to  your  true  relations  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  element  that  enters  into  the  disposition  of  your  goods. 
By  this  I  do  not  refer  to  your  attitude  towards  the  architects  as 
individuals,  who  may  or  may  not  specify  your  particular  output, 
but  rather,  in  the  broader,  deeper  sense,  to  the  relation  that 
you  as  a  body  should  bear  to  them  as  a  class.  How  many  of 
you  follow  the  current  literature  which  treats  upon  this  impor¬ 
tant  end  of  your  business?  How  many  read  or  profit  by  the 
valuable  ideas  and  worthy  suggestions  which  the  brightest 
minds  in  the  architectural  profession  are  advancing  to  the  build¬ 
ing  world  through  these  mediums  each  day?  How  many,  by 
their  hearty  support  and  keen  appreciation,  give  these  same  me¬ 
diums  the  sinews  of  war  with  which  to  effect  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  which  they  represent?  Gentlemen,  to  every  one 
among  you  who  does  there  are  a  dozen  who  do  not. 

Now,  this  is  not  as  it  should  be;  the  bond  between  you  and  the 
architects  is  too  close  to  be  in  any  wise  ignored,  for  to  the  earn¬ 
est  co-operation  of  this  body  of  men  is  due  to  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  degree  the  advancement  which  has  been  made  in  the  use 
of  burnt  clays  in  the  building  arts.  To  them  you  owe  the  im¬ 
mense  strides  of  the  last  few  years,  for  they,  have  been  your 
missionaries  in  this  work,  and  through  their  efforts  the  great 
possibilities  in  this  direction  have  been  realized.  They  have 
brought  from  other  and  older  countries  ideas  which  they  have 
altered  and  adapted  as  were  practical.  Through  them  new  meth¬ 
ods  peculiar  to  this  country  have  been  developed,  notably  the 


steel  skeleton  construction,  in  combination  with  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  which  has  made  practical  the  lofty  fireproof  buildings  of 
to-day.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  them  that  the  only  relia¬ 
ble  material  for  modern  buildings  is  burnt  clay  in  its  various 
forms.  From  them  you  have  received  earnest  incentives  to  de¬ 
velop  new  lines.  They  have  advanced  to  you  ideas  regarding 
shades  and  shapes  and  standards.  By  their  ready  appreciation 
they  have  helped  you  to  develop  from  the  crude,  rougn  craft  or 
the  delver  in  clay  to  the  scientific  manufacturer  of  the  most 
artistic  features  which  are  embodied  in  the  structures  of  to-day. 
Consider  the  progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  past 
few  years,  and,  with  that  for  a  basis,  reflect  upon  the  possibili¬ 
ties  that  are  yet  before  you.  From  what  source  has  this  great 
advancement  sprung?  To  what  source  must  we  look  for  its  still 
further  development?  Gentlemen,  •  we  shall  find  the  answer  in 
your  relations  to  the  architectural  profession,  and  as  we  need 
co-operation  among  ourselves  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  demoralization  of  unremunerative  toil,  so  must  we  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  our  architect  friends  if  our  manufactures  are  to  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  an  art  and  possess  value,  not  only  as  the  most 
durable  of  building  material,  but  also  as  a  medium  expressing 
the  keenest  human  thought,  crowned  witn  beauty,  and  a  joy 
forever.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrison:  Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  ex¬ 
cellent  paper,  which  I  know  has  been  appreciated  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  there  is  a  matter  of  unfinished  business  I  wish  to  bring 
up — the  installation  of  our  Third  Vice  President,  who  was  ab¬ 
sent  yesterday.  I  had  a  few  weeks  ago  the  privilege  and  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  clayworking  school  at  Columbus,  O., 
at  the  .  Ohio  State  University,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Orton.  1  spent  a  pleasant  and  profitable  horn'  there  ob¬ 
serving  the  boys,  who  were  at  work  practically  analyzing  and 
working  with  their  clay,  and  I  thought  1  would  almost  like  to 
be  a  boy  again,  and  to  go  there  and  study  under  Prof.  Orton. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  the  Third  Vice  President.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Orton;  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion— 1  thought  yesterday,  when  i  arrived  in  the  hall  and 
found  that  1  had  been  elected  Third  Vice  President  in  my  ab¬ 
sence,  that  I  was  very  lucky  in  escaping  a  speech.  It  certainly 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  our  worthy  President  would  find  it 
necessary  to  call  on  me  this  morning,  as  he  has  done.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  i  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  me,  and  1  shall  do  all  1  can  to  be  worthy  of  it.  I  am 
not  very  much  of  a  talker,  especially  on  occasions  where  ora¬ 
torical  effect  is  more  considered  than  the  subject  matter.  I 
never  have  any  very  great  difficulty  in  speaking  on  subjects 
where  I  know  exactly  what  I  want  to  say,  but  on  social  occa¬ 
sions  1  always  try  to  leave  to  others  the  graceful  expression  of 
such  ideas  as  we  all  feel  and  but  few  can  express.  However, 
speeches  and  oratory  aside,  I  believe  I  can  render  to  this  As¬ 
sociation  some  service  in  the  position  which  I  now  occupy,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  mean  that  an  opportunity  of  this  sort  shall 
escape  me.  I  shall  do  all  1  can.  The  work  of  this  Association 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  creditable  and  beneficial,  but  I 
think  that  the  next  ten  years  will  show  a  marvelous  growth 
and  improvement  in  many  ways.  We  are  just  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  our  prosperity,  and  if  we  show  at  this  time  the  breadth 
of  view,  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  which  we  are  capable, 
there  is  no  question  that  our  organization  will  be  an  honor  to 
ourselves  and  a  credit  to  the  Nation  which  it  represents.  Any¬ 
thing  that  I  can  do  or  any  influence  that  I  can  bring  to  bear 
towards  the  achievement  of  these  ends,  you  may  rest  assured 
will  be  with  me  a  most  cherished  privilege.  Again  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  labor  in  your  behalf.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrison:  1  am  now  going  to  call  upon  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  our  Association  to  lead  in  the  discussion 
of  the  paper  just  read— not  simply  because  he  is  a  young  man, 
but  because  he  has  had  a  large  experience  in  this  line.  We 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Butterworth, 
of  Marion,  Ind. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  DEMAND  FOR  BRICIv-GEN- 

ERAE  DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Butterworth;  Fellow-brickmakers— I  think  this  paper  of 
Mr.  Manson’s  leaves  me  very  little  chance,  he  covered  the 
ground  so  well.  He  touched  a  point— the  question  of  our  bet¬ 
ter  relation  to  the  architect,  and  I  think  the  point  is  a  very 
good  one;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  pressed  and  ornamental 
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brickmakers.  A  friend  of  mine,  in  talking  of  the  different  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  different  manner  of  selling,  compared  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  the  pressed  brick  manufacturer  and  his  dealings  with 
the  architect,  and  the  common  brick  manufacturer  and  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  brick  contractor,  to  champagne  and  whisky — that 
the  architect  drank  champagne  and  the  contractor  drank  whis¬ 
ky,  and  the  comparison  as  regards  the  expense  of  selling  may 
be  judged  by  that.  We  have  seen  in  Philadelphia  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  dry  press  system,  also  in  Chicago;  in  fact,  in  all  the 
cities;  and  the  various  difficulties  attending  the  introduction  of 
a  new  kind  of  brick  are  certainly  vast.  In  the  selling  it  is 
certainly  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  good  thing  to  sell;  but 
there  are  several  other  things  that  have  an  influence  upon  the 
sales— the  reliability  of  delivery,  the  terms  of  payment— and  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  let  slip  the  personal  friendship 
in  the  matter  of  making  sales.  I  do  not  think  I  make  a  very 
broad  assertion  in  saying  that  we  can  have  a  personal  friendship 
with  every  customer  on  our  books  whose  accounts  in  the  course 
of  a  year  run  up  into  thousands  of  dollars.  It  will  be 
pleasanter  to  know  him  to  whom  you  are  selling,  and  to  have 
him  know  you.  I  wish  to  make  a  special  point  of  that,  be¬ 
cause  in  our  experience  we  have  found  it  very  valuable  in¬ 
deed.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrson:  I  would  be  pleased  if  the  members  who 
are  in  the  rear  of  the  room  would  come  nearer  the  front,  for  1 
am  sure  your  faces  will  all  bear  closer  scrutiny.  I  now  request 
„  Mr.  Parry,  of  Boston,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  paper. 

Mr.  Parry:  I  hadn’t  but  a  word  to  say,  and  I  said  that  yes¬ 
terday. 

Captain  Crafts:  There  are  more  good  things  in  Boston  than 
you  spoke  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Parry:  You  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  your  time,  but 
the  paper,  as  you  all  know,  is  very  interesting,  and  the  points 
are  all  covered  so  nicely,  and  as  I  told  you  yesterday  in  regard 
to  our  brick  industry  in  Boston,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any 
more  time,  as  I  know  there  are  others  more  able.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield:  I  think  possibly  the  members  of  the 
Convention  may  not  know  that  the  gentleman  who  read  the 
paper  is  in  a  very  peculiar  position,  and  in  that  position  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  along  the  lines  he  has  spoken  of, 
namely,  promoting  the  interest  of  architectural  terra  cotta  and 
brick,  and  all  clay  products,  and  the  paper  that  this  gentleman 
represents  is  the  Brick  Builder,  of  Boston.  It  has  been  in  the 
field  a  number  of  years.  Some  of  us  have  paid  very  little  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  I  among  the  others,  but  within  the  last  few 
months  I  have  noticed  the  work  it  is  doing,  and  there  is  not  a 
brick  manufacturer  in  the  country  who  can  afford  to  be  without 
that  paper  or  fail  to  support  it.  What  is  wanted  is  more  brick, 
and  more  demand  for  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  to  have  an 
organ  that  is  particularly  working  in  that  line.  We  have  other 
organs  that  we  think  a  great  deal  of,  and  all  support  freely. 
This  is  not  a  preconcerted  advertising  scheme  for  this  paper, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  we  ought  to  support  it,  for  in  doing  so  we 
reap  direct  returns.  • 

President  Morrison:  I  cheerfully  indorse  the  sentiments  of 
our  worthy  Vice  President.  I  have  noticed  the  excellent  work 
of  this  journal  myself.  I  would  be  pleased  now  to  have  Mr. 
Stiles  come  forward  and  talk  a  short  time  on  this  question, 
“The  Market  Side  of  the  Brick  Industry,”  or  the  selling  of 
brick— how  we  are  to  sell  our  brick  and  get  the  most  money. 

Frank  Stiles,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Mr.  President  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Convention— I  think  this  must  be  a  little  scheme  on 
the  part  of  our  President  to  have  others  and  myself  move  up 
front.  I  really  did  not  hear  the  paper,  and  do  not  know  what 
you  expect  me  to  talk  about,  but  as  I  am  up  here  I  will  say 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that,  judging  from  the  part  of  the  paper 
I  did  hear  that  has  just  been  read,  I  consider  it  a  very  valu¬ 
able  paper  to  us  all.  As  regards  the  architect,  or  the  part 
where  he  said  we  should  all  teach  every  one  to  use  brick, 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not,  I  think  there  is  no  way  where 
they  need  such  enlightenment  except  to  have  brick  used  wher¬ 
ever  possible  and  where  they  have  already  been  in  the  habit  of 


using  them.  Down  our  way,  if  there  is  any  place  where  brick 
ought  to  be  used,  we  have  kept  a  watch  on  that  place,  and  have 
done  all  we  could  to  introduce  brick  at  that  point.  I  should 
like  to  learn  how  to  improve  on  that  and  have  every  one  un¬ 
derstand  and  think  the  same  as  we  do— that  brick  is  the  only 
and  best  material  in  the  world  to  use  in  all  cases,  and  especial¬ 
ly  where  fireproof  and  substantial  buildings  are  required.  We 
all  know  that  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  without  any  argument, 
and,  as  was  said  yesterday  afternoon,  there  is  no  argument  on 
a  question  where  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  I  would 
like  some  one  to  give  me  a  few  pointers  on  how  we  can  improve 
upon  our  system  of  architectime  or  introducing  our  brick  where 
we  do  not  already  use  them  at  the  present  time.  There  is  one 
thing  sure,  gentlemen,  that  brick  is  the  building  material  in 
this  country  of  ours.  I  was  informed  only  a  few  days  since 
that  the  insurance  companies  were  having  a  meeting  or  get¬ 
ting  together  to  do  something  in  regard  to  changing  their  risk 
upon  all  buildings  which  had  an  entire  iron  structure  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  brick.  It  seems  that  in  what  they  call 
their  fireproof  buildings  they  have  found  recently  that  the  fires 
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that  they  have  had  close  to  these  buildings  have  caused  the 
iron  to  warp,  and  it  has  not  stood  the  test,  and  the  insurance 
men  are  going  to  make  their  risk  higher  for  this  kind  of  con¬ 
structed  buildings,  preferring  the  old  structure  of  brick.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world,  gentlemen,  that  will  stand  like  brick. 
We  all  want  to  keep  that  before  our  minds.  We  know  it  is 
true,  and  can  talk  about  it  more  often  ourselves.  That  is  one 
point  I  think  we  could  talk  a  little  to  the  architects  about.  In 
regard  to  these  iron  or  steel  constructed  buildings,  I  think  the 
time  is  coming  when  they  will  find,  after  all,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  to  build  the  perfect  fireproof  buildings  except 
brick  (we  have  to  have  a  little  iron,  but  it  will  be  mostly  brick), 
and  the  best  brick  we  can  find.  So  far  as  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  brick  is  concerned,  if  we  so  manage  our  business 
that  we  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  people  are 
selling  brick  so  low  that  they  cannot  produce  them  for  the 
selling  money— in  other  words,  are  not  getting  a  new  dollar  for 
the  old— you  will  find  we  will  not  take  much  pains  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  material  we  turn  out.  If  there  is  any  way  in  which 
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we  can  get  a  fair  price  for  our  brick,  and  get  pay  promptly 
for  what  we  sell,  we  certainly  ought  to  adopt  it.  We  talk 
about  combination  and  things  of  that  kind  here.  There  are 
but  very  few  men  in  any  part  of  this  community  but  what 
can  get  together,  if  only  for  one  particular  thing,  that  they  can 
post  each  other  upon  the  people  who  do  not  pay  their  bills.  If 
they  commence  in  that  way  they  will  find  some  other  way 
whereby  they  can  enlarge  upon  the  benefits  they  receive  from 
each  other. 

There  is  another  thing  that  you  can  all  do  in  any  locality; 
that  is,  meet  together  and  find  out  who  are  the  people  to  whom 
you  sell  your  brick  and  from  whom  you  never  get  any  pay.  and 
fix  it  between  each  other  so  that  if  you  sell  to  any  of  these 
people  that  you  can  get  at  least  your  new  dollar  back  for  the 
old  one.  That  is  a  thing  that  we  all  can  do— anyone  in  this 
Convention.  I  think  that  the  leaders  in  this  Convention,  whom 
you  know  are  people  who  have  grown  old  in  its  work,  when  on 
the  floor  of  this  Convention  keep  very  quiet  and  feel  very 
chary  abotit  talking  of  anything  that  leads  10  prices  of  brick 
sold,  or  where  one  neighbor  with  another  agrees  to  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  for  brick.  I  say  they  are  all  quiet  on  that  point,  and 
_  consequently  I  think  perhaps  it  is  better  for  me  to  do  the  same, 
as  these  men  are  wiser  and  know  more  than  T.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever.  we  can  all  be  improved  by  meeting  together  in  any  local¬ 
ity  on  the  face  of  the  globe  as  brickmakers.  Thank  you.  gen¬ 
tlemen.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrison:  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  .Tames  Taylor,  of 
New  .Tersey,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion_X  was  very  much  interested  in  the  paper  we  have  just 
heard,  and.  in  the  main.  I  think  it  is  about  O.  K.  T  think  it  is 
a  little  misleading  on  the  question  of  the  relations  between 
architects  and  brickmakers.  As  Brother  Stiles  just  said,  if  any¬ 
body  can  tell  us  how  to  increase  our  trade,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.  Twenty-six  years’  experience  with  the  architects  of  the 
United  States  has  taught  me  something  about  that.  I 
tell  you  how  the  relation  between  the  architect  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  and  molded-brick  makers  stands.  The  cli¬ 
ent  calls  upon  an  architect  and  asks  him  to  make  a  design  for 
a  building  for  a  certain  use.  He,  of  course,  has  fixed  in  his 
mind  a  limit  of  the  cost  of  the  building— say  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  architect  at  once  proceeds  to  make  his 
design  and  arrange  the  building  according  to  his  fancy.  He 
creates  a  very  beautiful  building,  something  that  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting,  and  submits  it  to  his  client.  He  approves 
of  it,  and  the  next  question  is  getting  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 
When  the  estimate  of  the  cost  comes  in  he  gets  one  from  the 
granite  man  (the  granite  man  is  just  as  smart  as  the  brick 
man  in  looking  out  for  trade),  and  the  estimate  comes  to  so 
much.  He  gets  one  from  the  marble  man,  and  that  comes  to 
so  much,  and  one  from  the  iron  man,  and  that  comes  to  so 
much,  and  he  finds  that  his  building,  as  designed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect.  will  cost  $140,000  instead  of  $100,000.  That  puts  a  quietus 
on  that  design  in  such  materials.  Now,  here  is  where  the 
brickmaker  and  terra  cotta  man  comes  in.  They  come  in  and 
say  to  the  architect  that  that  building  can  be  put  up  in  brick 
and  terra  cotta  within  the  limit  of  the  appropriation.  Now,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  architects  credit  for  all  they 
have  done  for  the  brickmaker;  but,  gentlemen,  the  architects 
have  never  led — they  have  always  followed  the  brickmakers. 
In  the  brickmaking  industry  of  this  country  and  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  it  has  been  the  brickmaker  who  has  created  the  demand 
by  providing  the  supply.  I  will  say  now,  without  fear  of  very 
serious  contradiction,  that,  from  Maine  to  Florida  or  California, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  very  extended  list  of  archi¬ 
tects  who  on  principle  and  for  piue  admiration  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  will  put  up  a  building  of  that  material  if  they  could 
get  it  erected  of  stone  or  marble  or  granite  for  the  same  price. 
There  are  gentlemen  to-day  who  are  very  prominent  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  terra  cotta  buildings,  and  have  done  wonderful  work 
in  advancing  the  use  of  terra  cotta,  who  ten  years  ago  had  very 
little  to  say  about  terra  cotta,  and  fifteen  years  ago  knew  noth¬ 


ing  about  it,  and  twenty  years  ago  would  not  even  think  about 
it.  So,  brother  brickmakers,  if  we  are  going  to  extend  our 
businesss  and  make  it  better,  we  have  got  to  depend  upon  our¬ 
selves.  Put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel;  make  better  terra 
cotta;  find  more  ways  of  using  it;  make  better  brick  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  supply.  If  you  show  the  people  what  they  want  they  will 
surely  buy  it.  As  one  of  the  gentlemen  has  said,  if  you  want 
to  sell  a  thing  you  have  to  get  it  first.  I  think  there  is  whei’e 
we  have  failed,  especially  in  regard  to  architectural  terra  cotta 
work.  I  think  we  should  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  archi¬ 
tects,  because  we  cannot  get  along  without  them,  and  they  can 
give  the  artistic  side  advancement,  but  we  have  to  depend 
upon  ourselves  for  the  mechanical  side.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrison:  Following  the  suggestion  of  Brother 
Stiles  that  we  hear  from  some  of  the  older  members  on  this 
subject,  now  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  and  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  of  the  members,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not 
mean  old  in  years,  but  men  old  in  experience,  and  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ittner  on  this  subject.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  Mr.  President,  I  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  we  were  entering  upon  a  new  departure  in  this  the  second 
decade  of  our  existence,  and  if  I  had  not  been  called  upon  to 
say  something  I  would  have  asked  the  privilege  as  an  old  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  for  a  few  minutes’  time.  I  like  the  idea, 
however,  that  is  embodied  in  the  new  departure,  and  that  is 
of  the  President’s  calling  out  the  younger  members  particu¬ 
larly;  but  I  hope,  in  calling  upon  the  members,  that  he  will  not 
confine  himself  to  members  young  in  years,  for  I  know  there 
are  many  worthy  members  of  this  Association  who  are  old  in 
experience  and  years  who  I  find  are  backward  about  bringing 
themselves  forward,  and  I  think  that  with  a  little  assistance 
there  are  some  men  who  would  never  say  anything  if  we  did 
not  ask  them— some  even  would  never  get  married  were  it  not 
for  the  leap-year  opportunity— and  it  is  for  these  that  I  ask 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  presiding  officer,  and  I  want  that 
to  be  extended  to  them,  whether  they  are  married  or  single. 
(Laughter.)  So  much  for  the  new  departure.  I  do  not  care  to 
make  any  excuses.  Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  for  the 
Brick  Builder.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  Brother  Tay¬ 
lor  generally  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  1  am  always  glad 
to  hear  him  speak,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  the  President 
called  on  him  as  a  young  member  or  an  older  member,  because 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  our  years— 1  imagine 
very  few.  It  is  the  point  that  he  spoke  about  that  suggested 
itself  to  me,  and  that  was  that  our  advancement  lay  with  our¬ 
selves,  and  when  I  see  the  amount  of  advertising  that  is  being 
done  in  the  different  trade  papers  throughout  this  country  for 
other  industries,  1  sometimes  think  that  the  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  this  country  are  subject  to  severe  criticism.  Now  1  say, 
as  Brother  Taylor  said,  that  it  lies  within  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  in  this  country  as  to  the  extent  in  which 
their  wares  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 
And  1  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  would  like  to  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  money  to  enable  me  to  show  in  this  country 
just  what  can  be  done  in  constructing  an  all — and  1  want  to 
emphasize  the  all— an  all-brick  building.  I  have  got  the  con¬ 
ceit  in  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if  1  had  that  much  money  I 
could  teach  this  country  at  least — I  do  not  speak  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  1  have  never  been,  because,  as  I  have  traveled 
around,  even  in  my  own  country,  1  see  things  that  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  being  attempted.  If  I  should  go  in  another  coun¬ 
try  I  might  see  things  of  which  1  am  now  speaking.  I  know 
there  are  structures  in  the  old  world  that  have  stood  for  cen¬ 
turies  upon  centuries,  and  after  that  lapse  of  time  are  seem¬ 
ingly  as  good  as  when  they  were  completed  by  the  building 
contractor.  That  is  the  kind  of  structures  that  we  want.  I 
think  that  if  we  could  only  educate  the  people  of  this  country 
up  to  building  such  structures,  we  would  not  have  to  bother  our¬ 
selves  about  the  insurance  companies,  because  their  occupation 
would  be  gone.  I  have  got  the  conceit  that  I  could  put  up  a 
building  in  this  country  almost  entirely  of  clay  in  its  different 
forms,  and  build  as  high  as  any  building  now  erected  by  steel 
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or  of  any  other  construction.  Gentlemen  talk  about  granite;  it 
looks  pretty;  I  love  to  see  a  granite  structure '  but  they  are 
very  costly — they  cost  very  much  more  than  brick.  I  want  to 
emphasize  a  fact  which,  if  it  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
people,  may  encourage  the  use  of  brick  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  throughout  this  country.  Some  years  ago,  after  that 
great  fire  we  had  at  Boston — it  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  was 
it  not,  Mr.  Parry? 

Mr.  Parry:  It  was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  am  sometimes  reminded 
that  I  am  growing  old,  and,  too,  because  I  have  no  more  idea 
of  the  lapse  of  time  than  that.  I  thought  this  fire  occurred 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I  am  told  it  is  four  times  five. 
I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  been  so  busy  during  those  eight¬ 
een  years.  Well,  what  I  was  going  to  say  is,  that  I  read  in  the 
paper  out  in  St.  Louis  that  during  that  fire  granite  ran  like 
water— those  are  the  very  words,  that  the  granite  in  that  great 
fire  ran  like  water.  Well,  that  puzzled  me,  how  granite  could 
run  like  water,  so  I  cut  that  article  out  of  the  paper  and  in¬ 
closed  it  in  a  letter  to  an  acquaintance  in  Boston,  Mr.  Eldridge 
Tucker,  the  Secretary  at  that  time  of  the  Boston  Merchants’ 
Association,  a  very  honorable  association  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
which  has  its  conventions  once  a  year  like  we  have,  where 
the  members  meet  and  make  their  speeches,  and  it  goes  down 
on  the  record  and  is  preserved  just  as  ours.  I  said:  “Mr. 
Tucker,  will  you  please  explain  that  article  to  me,  if  there  is 
any  explanation  of  it?”  And  in  due  time  I  got  a  letter  from 
*Mr.  Tucker,  and  I  found  that  he  was  very  accommodating,  and 
took  more  trouble  on  himself  than  I  imagined  he  would  in 
pursuit  of  the  information  that  I  wanted.  He  said:  “Mr.  Itt¬ 
ner— I  received  your  letter  and  made  proper  inquiry,  and  in¬ 
close  the  substance  of  my  answer.”  He  went  to  some  scientific 
men,  architects,  civil  engineers  and  the  like,  and,  I  believe,  a 
chemist,  and  the  explanation  was  this,  that  when  the  granite 
becomes  heated  to  a  certain  degree  these  little  granules  of 
which  the  granite  is  composed  become  surcharged  with  heat, 
and,  as  they  contain  water,  that  water  is  generated  into  steam, 
and  those  little  granules  separate  from  each  other,  and  in  run¬ 
ning  down  they  form  little  rivulets,  running  like  water.  Now, 
this  newspaper  article  did  not  have  any  effect,  apparently,  even 
upon  the  people  of  Boston,  because  it  did  not  reach  their  eyes. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  that  should  be  a  quietus  upon  the  use  of 
granite  as  building  material. 

Mr.  Purington:  The  five  minutes  have  expired,  and  the 
chairman  was  instructed  to  enforce  that  rule.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  move  that  the  gentleman  be  allowed  another 
five  minutes. 

President  Morrison:  If  there  is  no  objection  Mr.  Ittner  may 
continue. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  thank  the  Convention  for  their  courtesy.  I  did 
not  think  I  would  be  called  down  by  Brother  Purington.  He  is 
the  last  man  in  the  Convention  that  I  thought  would  bring  up 
a  point  of  order  against  me.  I  do  not  bother  this  Convention 
much,  and  I  do  not  talk  unless  I  have  something  to  say.  I  did 
not  expect,  when  I  was  called  up,  that  1 J  would  talk  so  long, 
but  I  felt  that  what  I  was  saying  was  of  interest  to  us  all, 
and  I  ought  not  to  have  been  called  down  by  anybody,  much 
less  a  Chicago  man.  (Laughter.)  Now,  if  it  had  been  Brother 
Eudaly  who  had  been  called  down,  it  would  have  been  perfect¬ 
ly  in  order. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ittner  a  question.  He 
refers  to  a  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  scientific  letter. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  would  be  any  objections 
to  having  it  incorporated  in  our  report. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Eudaly,  but 
that  letter  was  received  eighteen  years  ago,  instead  of  five, 
and  there  was  really  nothing  scientific  in  the  letter,  but  simply 
a  letter  from  a  business  man  after  consulting  scientific  men. 
Well,  now,  I  have  been  rather  thrown  off  of  the  trend  of  my 
ideas,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  else  to  say;  but 
I  would  have  preferred  to  speak  a  little  longer  if  I  had  not 
been  interrupted.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  say, 


and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  Brick  Builder.  The  other  journals 
of  the  country  do  not  need  advertising,  and  I  think  the  Brick 
Builder  needs  help,  because  it  so  happens  that  very  much  of 
the  work  it  has  done  has  been  for  others,  and  not  for  itself. 
It  has  labored  to  increase  our  trade,  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  brickmaker  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  a  subscriber  to 
that  paper,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  a  brick  manufacturer 
who  does  not  subscribe  for  that  paper  for  his  customers,  the 
bricklayers.  I  do  not  think  that  in  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
territory  of  this  country  the  brickmakcrs  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  paper,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  use  of  brick  in  this  country,  not  only  in  the 
use  of  brick,  but  in  its  architectural  and  artistic  design  of 
beautifying  our  cities.  Now,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say.  I  am  not 
paid  by  Mr.  Buell  for  doing  this,  but  you  can  take  it  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  the  paper.  I  want  to  carry  out  further  this 
idea  of  driving  these  things  home.  What  I  was  about  to  say 
when  I  was  interrupted  has  come  back  to  me,  now  I  have  lost 
my  hard  feeling  toward  Mr.  Purington,  and  that  is  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  our  worthy  Treasxu-er.  He  said  in  his  paper 
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something  about  having  the  government  call  on  our  surplus  to 
help  make  up  the  shortage  in  the  gold  reserve.  I  think  that 
our  surplus  can  be  better  used— not  because  the  government 
does  not  need  it,  but  because  it  would  be  such  a  little  drop  in 
the  bucket.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  a  special  clay  journal 
established  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  not  now  established,  to  encourage  the  use  and  advance 
the  interest  of  brick  in  sections  of  the  country  where  it  is  not 
much  used,  and  to  have  some  scientific  man  like  our  Third 
Vice  President  prepare  articles  and  have  them  published  in 
these  journals,  and  be  copied  from  them  into  the  daily  papers 
of  the  country-  These  newspapers  reach  the  people,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  splendid  advertisement,  and  would  give  to 
the  people  some  idea  of  the  money  that  is  paid  out  in  the 
United  States  for  insurance  from  year  to  year.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  it  is.  I  have  never  thought  much  about  it,  but  I 
presume  it  is  something  like  $200,000,000  or  more,  and  this 
money  is  paid  out  to  insure  buildings  that  are  not  of  a  fire¬ 
proof  character.  It  is  points  like  this,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
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want  to  have  brought  before  the  communities  in  which  we  live 
and  the  country  at  large,  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for 
brick,  and  in  time  to  bring  about  an  enduring  character  of 
building  in  this  country.  There  are  some  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  do  not  build  houses  to  stand,  and  twenty  years  after 
we  have  the  job  of  rebuilding  them.  People  say  it  gives  us 
more  work,  but  I  would  rather  see  a  structure  that  will  last 
for  centuries.  I  think  there  will  be  something  for  the  coming 
generations  to  do  besides  the  putting  up  of  buildings  that  have 
tumbled  down  after  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have  put 
them  up,  and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  bring  this 
condition  about.  When  I  look  upon  buildings  that  have  stood 
for  one  hundred  years,  I  look  upon  them  with  awe,  and  if 
they  can  only  be  built  of  clay  ware  entirely — that  is,  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  with  tiles  for  the  roofs — we  will  have  structures  of 
the  most  enduring  material,  not  excepting  any  material  that 
you  will  find  in  the  vocabulary  of  any  encyclopedia  or  dic¬ 
tionary.  Brick  is  the  only  fireproof  material  that  exists  to-day. 
My  son  is  an  architect,  and  I  have  said  to  him  that  steel  con¬ 
struction  was  a  mistake,  and  T  say  it  to-day — that  steel  con¬ 
struction  will  be  supplanted  by  something  else,  and  it  will  be 
of  brick.  But  the  idea  is  this:  we  have  to  reach  perfection  in 
brickmaking  so  that  we  can  assert  that  our  brick  will  stand 
any  good  average  crushing  strain,  and  I  will  say  that  every 
brick  that  goes  from  our  kilns  should  absolutely  stand  the 
crushing  weight  of  ten  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch.  Many 
of  you  make  brick  that  will  stand  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  we  all  make  brick  that  will  stand  a  crushing 
strain  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  that  is  the  strain  that  build¬ 
ings  built  twenty  or  thirty  stories  high  have  to  sustain,  and  if 
I  had  the  money,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  put  up  a  building 
thirty  stories  high  of  no  other  material  than  burned  clay,  and 
it  would  stand,  and  I  would  not  make  my  bottom  wall  over 
thirty  inches  thick,  and  it  would  resist  the  storm  strain  as 
well  as  the  steel  construction.  I  would  have  the  brick  well  laid 
up  with  the  proper  cement— I  understand  there  is  an  American 
cement  now  being  manufactured  equal  to  the  best  Portland 
and  German  cements.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  all  I  care 
to  say  on  this  subject.  Perhaps  l  have  covered  more  ground 
than  1  expected  to  do.  What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  advertise 
the  Brick  Builder.  I  would  be  willing  to  have  my  dues  raised 
from  $2  to  $10  to  have  a  scientific  man  to  write  up  articles  that 
should  be  given  the  widest  circulation  possible. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  have  listened  to  this  discussion,  but  1  wish 
to  rise  to  a  little  question  of  personal  privilege.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Convention  that  I  have  no  fear  that  anything  that  either 
Mr.  Ittner  or  I  shall  say  on  the  floor  of  this  Convention  will 
ever  make  any  difference  in  our  personal  relations,  and  that, 
further,  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  Mr.  Ittner  for  what  I 
have  said.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Ittner  should  have  been  the 
last  to  criticise  anything  I  have  done.  I  rose  to  call  Mr.  Itt¬ 
ner  to  order  for  the  purpose  of  having  that  order  enforced. 
The  power  that  makes  a  law  can  unmake  it,  and  the  power 
that  made  that  law  had  the  exercise  and  privilege  of  extending 
that  time  when  every  speech  was  made  that  was  too  long, 
and  the  gentleman  was  called  to  order  and  a  motion  made  to 
extend  the  time,  as  would  be  done  in  cases  of  that  character. 
Mr.  Ittner  was  here  when,  the  motion  was  made  this  morning, 
and  voted  for  it.  He  should  not  have  been  the  first  to  break  it. 
It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  long-winded  and  dry 
speeches,  and  when  these  tilings  do  not  occur,  a  motion  will 
be  made  to  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  Fiske:  I  hope  the  members  will  take  the  hint  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Ittner  that  he  was  dry.  Another  thing  I  want  to 
correct.  You  know  we  Bostonians  are  great  sticklers  for  dates. 
Our  big  fire,  which  was  known  all  over  the  world  (you  know 
we  do  big  things  in  Boston),  was  not  eighteen,  but  twenty-three 
years  ago.  Four  years  ago  we  did  have  another  big  fire;  so 
Mr.  Ittner  was  right  in  saying  about  torn-  years  ago,  and  the 
granite,  while  I  do  not  know  about  it  running  like  water,  did 
fly  all  to  pieces  just  the  minute  sufficient  heat  struck  it. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Just  one  moment  on  a  question  of  personal  privi¬ 
lege.  I  wish  to  correct  Mr.  Purington.  I  was  not  present  when 


the  vote  was  taken.  I  came  to  the  hall  early,  and  found  no  one 
here  but  the  Secretary,  his  assistant  and  a  few  others.  I  wait¬ 
ed  until  9:30,  and  then  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  see  if  I  could 
not  get  enough  members  to  have  a  session.  That  vote  must 
have  been  taken  while  I  was  absent.  I  want  now  to  apologize 
to  both  Mr.  Purington  and  Mr.  Eudaly  for  my  brusque  rash¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  want  to  wound  the  feelings  of  anybody,  and 
sometimes  when  I  get  up  to  speak  I  go  thrashing  around  like 
a  bull  in  a  china  shop. 

President  Morrison:  I  wish  to  take  the  blame  of  this  thing 
upon  myself,  and  I  will  say  here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  not  in  when  the  motion  was  made,  that  a  motion  was 
passed  limiting  speakers  to  five  minutes,  and  to  speak  only 
once  on  a  subject,  unless  a  privilege  be  granted  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  I  will  keep  close  watch  hereafter. 

Mr.  Ciafts:  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  in  regard  to 
buildings,  and  that  is,  a  building  need  not  be  built  to  stand  a 
strain  of  more  than  five  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Gates:  I  am  one  of  those  leap-year  young  men  to  whom 
friend  Ittner  refers.  I  waited  for  you  to  call  me  up,  but  it  did 
not  work.  (Laughter.)  I  only  want  to  take  a  minute  or  two, 
but  I  do  feel  that  there  are  some  things  in  this  matter  that 
we  should  consider.  This  morning  the  stenographer  was  read¬ 
ing  over  to  me  my  remarks  of  yesterday,  and  he  said  when  I 
turned  my  back  and  lowered  my  voice  that  he  could  not  catch 
my  remarks,  and  I  notice  wherever  this  occurred  that  he  had 
put  in  something  better  than  what  I  had  said;  so  I  think  I, 
will  turn  my  back  and  lower  my  voice.  Last  year  I  told  you 
of  my  little  experience  with  a  dress  suit.  I  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  you  were  all  there  or  not,  but  my  friend  Manson  was  the 
man  who  exhibited  that  wonderful  tact  in  pointing  out  to  me 
the  low  comedian  who  wore  that  dress  suit  by  recognizing  the 
stale  jokes  and  chestnuts,  and  when  I  heard  that  friend  Man- 
son  was  going  to  read  a  paper  here  this  morning  I  got  up  at 
0:30  this  morning.  You  know  I  am  rooming  with  Purington, 
and  I  left  a  nice,  warm  bed  where  I  had  been  covered  with  the 
clothes  with  which  the  hotel  had  trusted  me  (and  my  overcoat, 
the  rug  from  the  floor,  and  the  blanket  I  had  taken  from  Pur- 
ington’s  bed  after  he  went  to  sleep),  and  snug  as  could  be, 
and  got  up  in  the  cold  to  be  sure  to  get  down  here  in  time  to 
hear  tnat  paper.  Now,  there  has  been  no  one,  so  far  as  my 
experience  has  gone,  who  has  done  more  in  this  line  than  my 
friend  Manson.  1  want  to  say  this:  Friend  Iiandall  has  built 
up  this  institution,  but  almost  entirely  in  the  working  and 
manufacturing  part  of  our  business,  and  friend  Manson  has 
come  in  with  this  paper  increasing  demand,  and  as  I  go 
around  in  the  architects’  offices  (you  know  I  get  among  them 
a  great  deal)  I  find  the  young  men  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  Brick  Builder  and  hunting  for  every  copy.  I  tell  you  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  got  the  thing  here  that  I  feel  interested  in,  and 
you  should  all  feel  interested  in  the  working  up  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  think  we  ought  all  patronize  him.  I  think  you 
should  go  out  from  this  place  and  talk  your  business.  Personal 
magnetism  is  going  to  do  this,  and  the  people  will  do  the  rest, 
with  you  and  the  other  journals  upholding  him,  but  he  cannot 
do  it  all.  You  have  to  get  among  the  people  and  talk  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  them.  Last  winter  I  had  an  invitation  from  the  Sketch 
Club  of  Chicago  to  read  a  paper  to  them,  and  I  accepted,  and 
I  felt  the  honor  of  the  situation,  and  I  tell  you  I  did  not  take 
any  chances.  I  sat  up  nights  and  prepared  that  paper,  and 
when  the  evening  came  it  was  stormy,  and  I  took  three  of 
those  young  men  with  me  to  dinner  so  I  would  have  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  three,  at  least,  to  read  that  paper  to,  and  I  sent  it  to 
Manson,  and  he  published  it  in  the  Brick  Builder.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  you  saw  it  or  not.  I  say,  when  you  get 
hold  of  a  man  you  can  impress  him  with  what  you  thoroughly 
believe.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  man  here  but  who  believes 
in  his  business.  I  believe  the  brickmakers  and  clayworkers 
are  men  who  are  earnest  and  work  hard  in  their  business. 
They  believe  in  it,  and  they  should  talk  it,  and  not  be  afraid 
of  talking  it  too  much.  I  do  not  care  about  granite  running 
like  water.  You  will  remember  on  the  farm— -you  have  all 
been  there— that  when  the  farmer  had  a  big  stone  that  he  want- 
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e<l  to  get  out  of  the  way,  he  built  a  brush  fire  over  it  and  it 
fiew  all  to  pieces.  He  did  not  need  a  report  from  any  scien¬ 
tific  man  on  that  subject.  Neither  do  we.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
expose  that  granite  to  a  hot  fire  it  will  all  go  to  pieces.  You 
will  see  it  all  pop  out,  and  you  do  not  need  any  report,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  see  it  for  yourself.  You  have  all  of  you  seen 
the  stonemason  when  he  is  dressing  a  stone,  and  every  blow 
the  man  strikes  he  shatters  the  surface  of  that  stone,  and  when 
he  has  finished  that  piece  he  has  a  surface  which  is  shattered 
entirely  and  ready  to  collect  any  water  or  any  dirt  that  lulls 
upon  it.  When  you  make  your  brick,  and  I  make  my  terra 
cotta,  we  have  a  surface  that  is  the  natural  skin — a  surface 
that  will  wash  off— a  surface  that  will  resist  fire.  When  you 
put  your  brick  or  your  terra  cotta  into  that  building  you  have 
got - 

President  Morrison:  Mr.  Gates,  the  five  minutes  is  up,  and 
there  is  no  one  I  would  rather  begin  on  than  you. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  move  that  Mr.  Gates  be  allowed  to  finish  his 
talk. 

Taken  by  consent. 

Mr.  Gates:  I  had  no  idea  that  time  had  gone  so  fast.  When 
you  put  your  brick  or  terra  cotta  in  a  building  you  have  a 
material  that  was  baptized  in  the  fire,  and  when  a  fire  comes  in 
contact  with  it,  it  is  perfectly  at  home.  I  tell  you,  let  us  go 
right  out  from  this  meeting  and  talk  our  business  right  from 
the  start.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time, 
but  1  do  want  to  say  a  word  about  steel  construction,  and  I 
think,  Brother  Ittner,  you  are  wrong.  1  do  not  want  anybody 
to  come  in  here  and  fight  steel  construction. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  do  not  want  to  fight  steel  construction.  1  was 
only  telling  you  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Gates:  Well,  let  us  see  where  we  stand.  When  1  first 
began  to  make  terra  cotta  for  window  sills  and  lintels,  and 
for  courses,  and  when  they  began  to  want  to  build  higher,  1 
remember,  and  so  does  Mr.  Purington,  that  where  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Temple  of  Chicago  now  stands  Marshall  Field  started  to 
put  up  a  building,  and  after  they  had  gotten  their  building- 
started  and  the  foundation  all  up,  they  bunt  a  massive  stone 
foundation,  which  they  roofed  over  for  the  winter,  and  there 
it  stood  at  that  stage  some  years,  and  when  they  came  to  put 
up  that  Woman’s  Temple  they  could  not  afford  to  spare  that 
space  where  they  had  that  wonderful  and  massive  foundation, 
and  they  took  it  out,  at  a  great  expense,  and  put  in  a  modern 
foundation,  and  a  prominent  architect  in  Chicago— a  young  man 
who  knows  his  business — told  me  he  had  figured  out  the  loss 
of  room,  and  that  the  loss  of  room,  or  rather,  the  difference 
between  the  wall  space  in  the  steel  construction  and  the  solid 
foundation,  paid  the  interest  on  the  building,  I  think.  Now, 
all  these  things  have  to  be  figured  up.  Instead  of  using  my 
material  in  a  scattered  way,  as  they  were  when  we  started, 
since  steel  construction  has  come  in  it  has  adopted  clay  to  go 
with  it,  and  wherever  steel  has  gone  it  has  taken  clay.  And 
wherever  you  have  iron  and  steel  beams  you  have  to  have 
three  inches  of  clay  to  protect  it.  That  day  is  coming,  and  is 
here,  that  they  have  got  to  protect  those  steel  beams,  and  your 
clay  and  my  ware  will  go  side  by  side  with  the  iron  and  steel 
constructions.  They  go  together;  that  steel  is  the  bone,  and 
you  and  1  are  covering  it  with  the  flesh  of  burned  clay  that 
will  protect  it  and  take  care  of  it.  Now,  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  fight  steel  construction  at  all.  We  cannot  afford  to. 
All  the  late  buildings  are  being  put  up  high,  and  the  higher 
they  go  the  more  of  our  ware  they  will  need.  So  let  us  go 
out  from  here  and  talk  our  business,  and  help  Brother  Manson 
with  his  paper. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  order  of  business  is  number 
three,  “Setting  and  Burning  Brick,”  by  H.  L.  Jacobs,  Suffolk, 
Va.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  detained  at  home,  but  has  kindly  prepared 
his  paper.  My  voice  is  such  that  I  cannot  read,  and  I  have 
requested  Prof.  Orton  to  read  it  for  us. 

SETTING  AND  BURNING  BRICK. 

— By  H.  L.  Jacobs,  Suffolk,  Va. — 

Setting  brick  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  work 
of  manufacturing  brick.  A  kiln  of  well-made  brick  can  be  made 


a  miserable  failure  if  improperly  set.  In  setting  a  kiln,  the  setter 
should  study  the  draft;  there  is  very  little  draft  in  the  corners 
of  a  kiln  unless  the  brick  are  so  set  as  to  create  a  draft.  In  set¬ 
ting  the  first  arch,  the  inside  half  of  the  arch  should  be  set  tight 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  over  hanger.  This  will  force  the  heat 
to  the  outside  and  the  corner  of  the  kiln,  which  will  make  the  end 
of  the  kiln  burn  out  very  close  and  give  good,  bright  corners. 

In  running  up  the  heads,  and  especially  the  corners,  they  should 
be  set  open,  in  order  to  give  the  brick  plenty  of  space  to  induce 
the  fire  to  work  out  close.  In  setting  the  arches,  I  set  the  third 
and  sixth  courses  tight  in  the  bench,  and  the  third  tight  in  over 
hangers.  This,  however,  can  be  changed  according  to  the  clay. 
If  the  latter  be  easily  melted,  then  the  arches  should  be  set  with 
not  more  than  two  tight  courses,  so  that  the  heat  will  not  be  held 
too  much  in  the  arches. 

It  is  very  important  to  get  the  arches  all  set  regular,  and  as 
near  all  alike  as  possible,  so  that  each  arch  will  consume  its  own 
fuel.  If  the  brick  are  of  a  size  that  need  spacing,  the  setter  should 
be  careful  and  set  them  all  equal  distance  apart,  so  the  draft  will 
be  regular  all  through  the  kiln.  If  this  method  is  not  followed, 
you  need  not  be  surprised  at  cold  spots.  The  arches  for  burning 
wood  should  be  about  18  inches  wide,  and  the  benches  should  not 
be  less  than  three  brick  thick— four-brick  benches  will  give  better 
results:  especially  in  clay  that  is  easily  melted  I  would  not  set 
them  less  than  four  brick.  The  platting  should  be  good  salmon 
brick;  put  on  one  course  the  same  way  the  top  course  of  the  kiln 
runs,  start  at  the  side  of  the  kiln  and  put  it  on  so  it  will  break 
joints,  and  have  it  meet  from  both  sides  in  the  middle.  Then, 
when  the  kiln  is  ready  to  fire,  I  turn  up  every  other  brick  in 
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every  other  course.  This  gives  it  a  good  draft  to  start  off  with, 
and  lets  the  watersmoke  off  freely.  By  having  it  break  joints 
and  run  the  same  way  as  the  top  course  of  the  kiln,  it  can  be 
turned  down  and  tightened  very  easily.  It  should  be  left  up,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  watersmoke  is  all  off,  or  nearly  all  off,  but  it  should 
be  turned  down  before  the  kiln  gets  too  hot  to  walk  over. 

Now  comes  the  burning.  As  I  have  just  said,  when  I  first  start 
my  fires,  I  have  the  platting  turned  up  and  do  not  allow  the 
watersmoking  to  be  forced  at  the  start.  The  mouth  of  the  arches 
are  kept  about  half  full,  and  this  should  not  be  increased  any  for 
twelve  hours,  or  until  the  heads  begin  to  warm  up  pretty  well. 
Then  begin  to  work  the  hot  coals  and  burning  chunks  in  a  little 
at  a  time  until  the  fires  meet,  which  should  be  accomplished  in 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  heat  should  then  be  increased  grad¬ 
ually,  just  enough  to  follow  up  the  watersmoke,  so  that, when  the 
watersmoke  is  all  off,  the  fire  will  be  close  to  top  all  over  the 
kiln,  and  be  near  the  settling  heat. 

One  side  of  the  kiln  should  be  shut  up  then,  and  the  other  side 
should  be  fired  open.  Open  the  closed  side  every  six  hours  and  put 
in  a  heavy  back  firing.  After  every  firing,  the  doors  should  be 
put  up  and  daubed.  Work  on  this  side  until  it  is  settled  enough 
and  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  burned  out  close.  Then  change 
sides  and  go  to  work  on  the  other  side  the  same  way.  From  the 
open  side,  wood  can  be  run  back  to  the  middle  just  enough  to 
keep  the  middle  coming  down  with  the  balance  of  the  kiln. 

The  heat  should  be  kept  very  regular,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  fire  when  the  arches  are  too  hot,  for  if  this  is  done 
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there  will  be  stuck  and  melted  brick  in  the  arches.  Then,  too,  it 
will  make  the  brick  a  dark  color.  To  get  good  red  brick,  the  tiring 
should  be  regular  and  not  too  heavy.  If  the  brick  are  dry  and 
properly  set,  and  you  have  good  wood,  the  kiln  ought  to  be 
well  burned  in  live  days.  One-third  of  a  cord  of  good  pine  wood 
to  a  thousand  brick  is  enough  to  make  a  good  burn.  When  I  say 
a  good  burn,  I  mean  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  hard  brick. 

I  never  use  coal  dust  in  my  clay.  I  have  used  it,  but  find  I  can 
burn  just  as  quick  and  with  the  same  amount  of  wood  without  it, 
and  have  a  stronger  and  smoother  brick.  I  find  in  burning  with 
coal  dust  in  the  clay  that  it  wTill  force  the  watersmoke  so  fast 
as  to  crack  the  brick  to  a  certain  extent.  I  have  never  found  a 
single  case  so  far  where  it  strengthened  the  brick  or  made  them 
look  any  better. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  complaints  of  stiff  mud  brick  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  burning.  Some  say  they  ought  to  be  sanded.  I  have 
seen  them  sanded  and  then  stick  so  tight  that  they  would  break 
in  knocking  loose.  This  is  all  caused  by  firing  too  hard.  A  stiff 
mud  brick  will  not  stand  the  firing  a  soft  mud  brick  will.  They 
are  put  together  solid  and  very  compact,  and  when  they  are  put 
to  a  settling  heat  they  will  not  stand  much  forcing  without  melt¬ 
ing.  It  is  better  to  fire  lighter  and  not  run  any  risk  in  melting 
them. 

In  closing  up  a  kiln,  it  should  not  be  filled  full  of  wood,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  as  it  makes  the  brick  a  dark  color,  and  very 
often  melts  the  arches  and  does  not  allow  enough  air  to  enter  to 
admit  of  proper  combustion,  and  the  gases  will  sometimes  give 
the  brick  several  colors.  A  kiln  should  stand  closed  for  at  least 
three  days  before  it  is  given  any  air.  If  the  air  is  admitted  too 
soon  it  will  check  the  brick  a  great  deal.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrison:  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  George 
Drew,  of  Blue  Island,  Ill.,  lead  in  this  discussion.  We  would 
like  to  bear  from  a  strictly  practical  man  on  this  subject. 

George  Drew:  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  on  here.  There 
are  men  better  posted  in  that  respect  than  I  am.  I  agree  with 
the  paper.  That  is  the  way  we  set  our  brick,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  platting.  We  put  our  platting  on  flat.  In  regal’d  to 
the  coal  dust  in  the  brick,  I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with  the 
paper.  I  do  not  know  that  coal  dust  helps  the  quality  of  our 
brick,  but  it  saves  fuel,  and  we  get  more  out  of  it  than  when 
we  use  it  in  the  arch. 

President  Morrison:  1  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Will 
Purington  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Purington:  It  is  some  five  or  six  years  since  I  have 
had  any  experience  in  burning  with  the  up-draft  principle,  and 
there  are  so  many  here  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
process  that  I  would  rather  some  one  else  would  speak  on  that 
subject,  as  this  paper  seems  to  speak  from  that  point. 

Captain  Crafts:  We  use  coal  dust  in  our  brick,  and  we 
think  it  is  a  great  saving  to  put  the  fuel  into  it,  in  that  we  may 
get  the  fuel  just  where  it  is  wanted,  and  that  does  the  most 
good.  Here  is  a  brick  (holding  up  a  piece  of  brick)  that  we 
put  coal  dust  in — what  we  call  single  coaling— and  here  is  a 
double  coal,  and  it  is  a  good  brick— no  harder  on  the  outside 
than  the  inside,  and  you  cannot  find  a  piece  of  coal  in  it.  If 
you  will  find  any  coal  dust  in  either,  I  will  agree  to  eat  it. 

President  Morrison:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we  will 
take  up  the  next  number. 

Secretary  Ilandall:  The  next  order  of  business  is  a  paper  on 
“Brickyard  Hobbies,”  by  H.  H.  McClure,  of  Rome,  Ga. 

BRICKYARD  HOBBIES. 

—By  H.  H.  McClure,  Rome,  Ga. — 

Every  man  has  his  hobby,  so  everybody  says.  Everybody  is 
often  mistaken — everybody  may  somtimes  be  right.  1  suppose  hob¬ 
bies  date  back  to  Adam,  and  his  was  doubtless  of  the  horticultuial 
variety  respecting  the  amount  of  brains  in  a.  cabbage  head,  and 
no  doubt  Eve,  after  the  manner  of  her  sex,  took  issue  with  him. 

And  old  Jacob,  maybe,  had  his  own  ideas  about  curing  murrain 
in  the  ring-streaked  and  striped  cattle.  The  discovery  of  America 
was  the  result  of  a  bold  navigator’s  hobby.  Ben  Franklin  had  a 
hobby  for  sailing  kites,  and  Fulton  had  a  hobby  for  sailing  little 
boats.  When  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  leave  his  succeeding  gen¬ 
eration,  he  may  at  least  hand  down  his  hobbies  without  fear  of 
having  his  will  contested  or  lawyers  living  on  the  principal. 

Every  brickyard  has  its  hobbies.  They  are  numerous.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  speculative  interest  as  to  the  number,  but  to 
the  men  who  ride  them.  “Give  a  beggar  a  horse,  and  he  will  ride 
to  the  devil.”  Give  a  brickmaker  a  hobby,  and  he  will  ride  to 
bankruptcy.  A  hobby  is  supposed  to  represent  some  single  idea  or 
theory  which  takes  possession  of  the  hobbyist  and  claims  his 
time  and  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters  of  greater 
moment. 

In  this  way  he  often  gets  the  “shadow  for  the  substance,”  and 
that  was  the  trouble  with  Brutus  (if  we  are  to  credit  every  street 
rumor  floating  around),  for  it  is  recorded  that  after  puncturing 
slightly  the  skin  of  Caesar,  and  failing  in  some  ward  caucus,  he 


exclaimed:  “O  virtue,  I  have  pursued  tnee  as  a  substance  and 
found  thee  but  a  shadow!” 

While  the  practical  men  have  their  hobbies,  they  are  less  liable 
to  ride  them  to  death.  Theory  and  practice  travel  divergent  paths 
quite  frequently,  and  your  practical  hobbyist  will  change  horses 
at  times  and  take  better  care  of  the  overburdened  creature. 

The  president  of  the  concern  bestrides  his  hobby  and  insists  that 
all  fuel  must,  be  weighed,  and  rations  of  coal  issued  to  the  burners 
and  engineer,  and  prescribes  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
main  shaft  for  every  pound  of  coal  consumed;  screens  the  cinders 
through  a  meal  sieve,  weighs  the  ashes,  and  spends  one  dollar  to 
save  forty  cents  in  fuel;  estimates  waste  heat  in  the  black  smoke 
that  rolls  from  the  stack,  as  well  as  the  blue  smoke  that  so  con¬ 
stantly  ascends  from  a  hot  kiln. 

It  might  be  well  to  observe  this  important  personage  as  he 
smiles  at  the  contact  with  some  “bright  idea,”  or  note  the  lines 
of  care  trace  themselves  legibly  on  his  brow.  The  picture  is  pa¬ 
thetic  at  times,  and  the  sympathetic  superintendent  feels  the 
cockels  of  his  heart  warm  towards  his  chief. 

The  cares  of  empire  rest  easy  beside  those  of  your  genuine 
brickyard  president.  As  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not  enter  the 
arena  until  fortune  has  favored  in  other  fields,  and,  like  most  men 
who  succeed,  failure  on  any  line  is  out  of  the  question.  But  alas! 
he  finds  this  new  Pegasus  a  broncho  bucker  of  the  most  approved 
strain,  and  he  longs  for  the  “green  fields”  of  former  days. 

The  superintendent  or  manager  mounts  his  little  charger  and 
belabors  him  in  his  desperate  efforts  to  have  a  light  pay  roll  each 
pay  day,  regardless  of  cost.  If  for  any  reason  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  one,  two  or  more  hands  in  order  to  make  the  usual 
number  of  bricks,  to  prevent  increasing  the  pay  roll  he  shuts  off 
the  steam  at  the  fountain,  stops  the  machines — can’t  afford  to 
spend  a  few  dollars  additional  to  make  his  report  dovetail.  In  the 
distance  he  sees  that  august  body,  the  board  of  directors,  and 
fancies  that  the  secretary  is  pointing  out  to  eager  eyes  the  very 
favorable  report  of  the  last  month,  and  man  and  beast  “snuff'eth 
the  battle  from  afar,”  and  neither  “the  fear  of  punishment  nor 
the  hope  of  reward”  tends  to  quiet  the  nerves  or  steady  the  limbs. 

Another  expensive  hobby  of  the  manager  is  that  any  machine, 
however  good,  should  be  used  but  one  season,  and  never  use 
the  same  make  of  machinery  two  seasons  in  succession.  He 
names  this  sleek  and  nimble  steed  “Variety,”  which  is  by  far  the 
highest-priced  animal  we  have  yet  considered. 

The  board  of  directors  are  in  many  cases  graceful  riders.  They 
do  not  mount'  their  cavorting  steeds,  however,  on  the  works,  and 
risk  being  thrown  into  a  soak  pit  or  a  dry  pan.  They  put  an  easy 
chair  on  the  back  of  their  hobby,  settle  themselves  comfortably 
therein,  and  gently  but  persistently  waltz  the  patient  little  pal¬ 
frey,  making  a  race  course  of  the  office  carpet,  and  as  they  spin 
around  in  their  revolving  chairs  they  make  millions— of  perfect 
bricks  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  hue,  burn  them  thoroughly, 
declare  imaginary  dividends,  besides  adding  to  the  plant,  as  well 
as  the  surplus,  and  telling  what  divers  other  things  they  would 
do  if  they  were  only  there.  They  are  never  there. 

“I  have  often  noticed,”  said  Josh  Billings,  “that  the  man  who 
would  have  done  such  wonderful  things  if  he  had  been  there  never 
gits  there.” 

The  secretary  of  the  company  also  takvs  a  little  equestrian  ex¬ 
ercise  on  occasion,  and  will  request  the  superintendent  to  send 
him  samples  of  the  best  and  most  perfect  press  brick  on  the  yard, 
and  from  these  he  sells  a  carload  lot  (so  informs  the  super.),  and 
is  actually  astounded  when  said  super,  tells  him  the  samples  ex¬ 
hausted  the  stock  on  hand.  This  is  a  dangerous  hobby  for  a  sec¬ 
retary  to  mount,  and  it  is  really  very  embarrassing  for  the  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  “boss  burner”  is  sometimes  a  daring  bareback  rider,  and 
dubs  his  hobby  “Luck;”  and  when  he  opens  a  kiln  and  finds  one- 
half  of  it  too  hard,  the  other  half  too  soft,  the  balance  “cherry 
red,”  he  saddles  poor  “Luck”  and  away  he  goes  on  a  week’s  race. 
If  you  listen  attentively  as  he  sweeps  by,  you  hear  him  ejaculate: 
“Rain!  Wind!  Green  wood!  New  kind  clay!  Cold  spot!  Fine 
clay  on  top  of  kiln!” — everybody  and  everything  to  blame  except 
the  “boss  burner.” 

For  aught  I  know  the  casual  visitors  may  have  their  hobbies  re¬ 
specting  the  manner,  the  method,  the  shape,  the  size,  the  color,  or 
even  the  mystery  of  the  art  of  brickmaking.  A  bevy  of  school 
girls  were  admiring  a  statuette  of  Andromeda  w’hich  was  labeled 
“Executed  in  Terra  Cotta.”  “Where  is  Terra  Cotta?”  asked  one 
of  them,  with  probably  some  vague  idea  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  “I 
am  sure  I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I  pity  the  poor  girl, 
wherever  it  is.” 

The  theoretic  hobby  is  perhaps  less  harmful,  but  vastly  more 
amusing.  The  writer,  in  company  with  “R.  Brick,”  while  on  a 
journey  (more  properly  a  junketing  tour  at  the  company’s  ex¬ 
pense),  supposably  in  search  of  information  of  value  to  the  firm, 
came  in  contact  with  a  spanking  bran  new  concern  who  were  in 
the  saddle.  Among  the  board  of  directors  were  Prof.  Barnett, 
principal  of  the  high  school,  a  man  whose  native  dignity  would 
discount  that  of  a  Roman  Senator  in  the  days  of  Cicero;  Judge 
Johnson,  whose  judicial  gravity  was  a  trifle  heavy  to  mix  well 
in  discussions  about  brick;  the  Rev.  Milligan,  viewing  theologically 
and  doxologically  the  analyses  of  the  different  stratas  of  clay,  and 
the  Hon.  Peter  Smith,  a  political  graduate  in  the  school  of  verbos¬ 
ity.  At  their  second  meeting  the  clay  was  analyzed,  its  merits 
discussed,  the  fuel  to  burn  with  subjected  to  the  same  process, 
and  the  atmosphere  that  pervaded  that  section  W’as  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  to  ascertain  the  per  cent,  of  oxygen  it  contained,  to  make 
sure  the  supply  was  ample.  They  had  not  at  this  time  thought  of 
utilizing  the  natural  gas  that  was  going  to  waste.  Many  and  able 
were  the  discussions.  Doctor  Green,  the  last  addition  to  the  di¬ 
rectorate,  was  on  hand.  The  Professor  and  the  Judge  waxed 
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warm  at  times,  and  the  preacher  and  the  politician  waged  a  hot 
war  of  words,  while  the  medical  man,  whose  knowledge  of  materia 
medica  was  clearer  than  his  ideas  of  brickmaking,  let  us  hope, 
suggested  a  few  drops  of  Lydia  Pinkham’s  Vegetable  Compound 
or  a  dose  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to  enrich  the  color  and  insure 
ready  sale  for  the  product. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  there  was  no  division  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  divergence  of  opinion — “there  was  millions  in  it.” 

I  regret  to  spoil  this  ideal  story,  but  “truth  is  stranger  than 
Action,”  and  through  the  medium  of  the  trade  journals,  some 
months  afterwards,  I  saw  that  the  affairs  of  this  company  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  gentle  and  kind-hearted  receiver.  They  had 
their  little  ride,  however,  before  they  fell  on  the  cobblestones  of 
adversity,  and  the  true  picture  just  related,  for  aught  I  know, 
has  its  counterpart  in  many  places,  and  is  certainly  no  exception 
to  that  general  rule  that  often  applies  to  the  self-opinionated  hob¬ 
byist,  who,  regardless  of  the  “pride  of  ancestry,”  falls  a  helpless 
victim  to  the  single-ideaed  theorist. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  extend  some 
charity  to  your  co-worker  in  his  hobbies,  for  no  one  can  reckon 
the  day  or  the  hour  when,  with  feelings  of  mingled  respect  and 
awe,  they  shall  stand  over  the  charred  remains  of  their  own 
brickyard  hobby.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  suggest  that  we  hear  from  Mr.  Snell  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Snell:  I  think  Mr.  Ittner  must  want  some  fun,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  it  is  going  to  come  in  in  this  case.  He  must 
think  I  am  full  of  hobbies,  and  will  let  them  out.  Now,  if  1 
have  any  hobby  on  the  brickyard  question,  it  is  that  any  man 
who  is  interested  in  the  brick  business  will  never  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it  if  he  has  a  hobby.  A  man  absolutely  cannot  ride  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  and  if  he  has  one,  he  must,  of  course,  give 
it  up.  Experience  should  lead  him  on  to  better  things,  but  he 
must  not  cleave  to  one  idea  until  it  ruins  him.  I  think  that  is 
the  real  road  to  success.  You  spoke  of  coal  dust  in  brick,  and 
in  reading  many  articles  it  seems  to  me  that  people  are  op¬ 
posed  to  this.  Now,  one  man  may  find  it  is  best  to  use  coal  dust. 
I  say,  in  that  case  he  should  use  it.  What  is  the  use  of  argu¬ 
ment?  Another  man  goes  to  work  and  experiments  quietly, 
and  in  that  way  he  examines  his  brick  after  burning,  and  finds 
just  exactly  how  many  tons  of  coal  he  uses.  He  may  have 
better  brick  without,  or  with  it,  perhaps.  Now,  if  it  is  good 
for  him,  let  him  follow  it.  I  do  not  care  what  the  other  man 
says.  Now,  another  man  says  with  our  clay  we  can  use  the 
dust,  and  we  will  find  it  will  not  make  any  difference,  nor 
make  our  brick  one  bit  better.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
is  simply  this  with  our  clay— we  use  very  little  coal,  and  we 
have  to  burn  very  slow.*  But  certain  it  is  that  it  does  not  do 
any  good  to  put  the  coal  dust  in  the  brick.  You  can  double 
the  coal,  or  treble  the  coal,  or  quadruple  the  coal,  and  the  brick 
will  not  be  any  better,  nor  any  worse.  In  that  case  I  am  not 
going  to  burn  with  coal  dust  in  n*y  brick.  On  the  hobby  ques¬ 
tion,  go  and  ride  on  your  hobby,  and  when  you  find  that  it 
does  not  ride  good,  get  off. 

Mr.  Gates:  I  read  a  little  article,  the  other  day,  which  said 
a  man  was  going  through  an  insane  hospital,  and  the  attendant 
said  to  him,  “You  must  agree  with  everything  that  the  inmates 
say  to  you,”  and  the  man  went  along  a  little  ways,  and  he 
saw  a  man  astride  a  table  clucking  and  jerking  his  lines  as 
though  he  was  riding,  and  he  said,  “My  dear  sir,  that  is  a  fine 
horse  you  have  there,”  and  the  man  looked  at  him  and  said, 
“That  is  not  a  horse;  it  is  a  hobby;”  and  the  other  man  said, 
“Well,  what  is  the  difference,  so  long  as  you  are  able  to  ride 
him?”  The  other  man  said,  “Well!  you  are  a  nice  man  not 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  hobby.  When 
you  want  to  you  can  get  off  of  a  horse,  but  you  can’t  get  off  of 
a  hobby.”  (Laughter.) 

President  Morrison:  The  Secretary  will  please  announce  the 
next  order  of  business. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  FIRE  CLAY  AND  SHALE 
—GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

^Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  general  discussion  of 
questions,  and  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  our 
First  Vice  President  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  Question  1, 
“What  is  the  real  distinction  between  a  fire  clay  and  a  shale 
clay?” 

Mr.  Fiske:  Now,  the  Secretary  is  off  his  base  in  calling  on 
me,  for  the  reason  that,  while  I  do  know  something  about  fire 


clay,  I  know  very  little  about  shale — nothing  except  by  obser¬ 
vation,  for  I  have  had  no  experience  in  working  it.  Now,  as 
regards  fire  clay,  I  commenced  work  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  ago  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  so  that  I  am  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  fire  clays  of  all  kinds,  and  yet  I  could  not 
to-day  define  fire  clay — could  not  say  just  what  fire  clay  is.  I 
have  never  seen  it  defined,  nor  ever  seen  any  rule  put  down 
by  which  fire  clay  can  bo  told  from  clay  that  is  not  fire  clay. 
There  are  varied  opinions  in  regard  to  what  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  fire  clay  and  what  is  not,  and  this  is  especially  true, 
perhaps,  since  the  manufacture  of  buff  brick  has  come  in. 
Some  have  said,  why,  you  cannot  make  any  kind  of  building 
brick  with  fire  clay,  and  if  you  make  good  brick,  that  proves 
that  it  is  not  fire  clay  at  all;  but  that  does  not  follow  at  all, 
for  you  can  make  good  brick  with  fire  clay  if  you  only  put 
enough  heat  under  it  to  burn  it  and  bring  it  down  to  proper 
conditions.  But  it  is  time,  I  think,  that  there  are  many  fire 
brick  manufacturers  to-day  who  put  on  the  market  brick  which 
are  not  really  entitled  to  the  name  of  fii'e  brick,  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  stand  a  sufficient  amount  of  fire,  and  there 
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are  some  building  bricks  made  to-day  which  in  quality  are 
much  superior  to  fire  brick,  or  many  of  those  so-called  fire 
brick  which  are  sold  as  such.  Now,  if  I  was  going  to  define 
fire  clay  at  all,  I  should  say  that  nothing  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  real  fire  clay  that  would  not  stand  at  least  2,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  a  good  No.  1  fire  clay  should 
stand  3,000  degrees,  and  an  extra  fire  clay  could  stand  4,000 
degrees.  Now,  in  speaking  of  these  degrees  of  heat  I  confess  I 
am  speaking  somewhat  at  random,  because  I  have  never  made 
any  practical  test  in  regard  to  heat  they  will  stand.  I  know 
there  are  methods  of  doing  this,  but,  generally  speaking, 
a  fire  brick  man  does  not  use  enough  heat  under  what  they 
call  a  fire  brick.  Now,  as  regards  shale.  As  I  stated,  I  know 
very  little  about  it  practically.  In  appearance  it  ranges  in 
color  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  light  gray,  and  in  burning  there 
is  quite  a  variety  of  color  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln.  The  name 
shale,  or  shale  clay,  has  not  been  known,  I  think,  a  great 
many  years.  The  name  itself  implies  or  gives  a  hint  of  one 
of  its  physical  characteristics— that  of  coming  apart  in  layers. 
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AVe  speak  of  the  brick  or  stone  “shaling  off;”  that  means  it  comes 
off  in  layers  or  slivers.  AATe  know  this  about  shale — that  it 
makes  most  excellent  paving  brick.  Perhaps  if  I  slionkl  say 
that  shale  makes  the  best  paving  brick  there  would  be  some 
here  who  would  not  agree  with  me.  I  know  fire  clay  will 
make  a  good  paving  brick.  That  has  been  demonstrated.  I 
have  demonstrated  it  myself  in  my  own  factory,  for  eight  years 
ago  I  took  some  of  the  low  grades  of  Jersey  fire  clay  and  made 
some  paving  brick  and  put ‘them  down  in  the  streets  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  they  are  there  to-day,  and  doing  good  service;  but  1 
dropped  that  line  because  I  found  that  it  would  cost  altogether 
too  much  to  make  the  brick.  1  could  not  sell  them  with  any 
profit.  There  have  been,  of  course,  a  great  many  beds  of  shale 
discovered  in  the  last  few  years.  Every  little  while  we  hear 
of  a  new  deposit  being  found  of  most  excellent  shale  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  made  of 
this  which  previously  was  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  worthless 
material,  and  I  suppose,  as  in  other  cases,  there  has  been  money 
lost  in  it,  for  we  all  know  by  experience  and  observation  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money  sunk  in  trying  to  make 
brick.  Some  of  the  unfortunate  men  would  describe  shale  as 
the  boy  did  salt,  “that  it  is  the  stuff  that  makes  potatoes  taste 
bad  when  you  don’t  put  any  on,”  and  I  suppose  some  of  the  un¬ 
fortunates  would  say  that  “Shale  is  a  kind  of  stuff  for  capital¬ 
ists  to  make  money  out  of  by  letting  it  alone.”  (Laughter.) 
But  the  real  difference  in  the  fire  clay  and  shale  is  a  rather 
difficult  thing  to  explain.  Now.  perhaps  we  could  get  as  near  it 
as  any  way  by  this — that  a  fire  clay  worthy  of  the  name  is  al¬ 
most  free  from  iron,  and  the  shale  clay,  to  be  a  good  paving 
brick  clay,  must  contain  aud  does  contain  a  certain  proportion 
of  iron.  I  believe  the  average  is  somewhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  S  per  cent.  iron.  The  analyses  show  us  that  this  is 
true.  That  is  about  the  way  I  would  describe  the  real  differ¬ 
ence— that  shale  contains  some  8  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  fire 
brick  contains  none.  Now,  perhaps  what  I  have  said  will 
start  the  discussion,  and  some  of  these  gentlemen  who  know 
something  about  shale  will  give  us  some  practical  information 
about  it. 

President  Morrison:  AVe  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Prof. 
Ur  ton  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Orton:  1  was  the  one  who  put  that  question  in,  and  I 
did  so  because  I  wanted  to  hear  what  other  people  might  have 
to  say.  rather  than  because  I  wanted  to  give  my  own  ideas.  I 
have  a  special  reason  for  wanting  to  get  a  little  light  on  the 
subject.  A  few  months  ago  a  gentleman  brought  in  a  sample 
of  clay  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  make  an  analysis  of  it.  Sub¬ 
sequently  I  had  the  analysis  made  by  one  of  my  boys,  and  as 
I  happened  to  know  where  the  gentleman  got  this  clay,  and  to 
know  the  geological  formation  from  which  it  came,  I  reported 
the  result  of  the  test  and  said  that  it  was  a  very  fair  quality 
of  shale,  and  that  under  proper  treatment  it  would  make  a 
very  fair  article  of  the  wares  which  he  wished  to  produce.  He 
came  back  to  me  and  said  that  was  not  what  he  wanted  me  to 
say.  He  wanted  to  make  a  little  change  in  the  product  of  his 
factory,  and  to  make  something  out  of  this  shale  that  he  had 
never  tried  before.  His  fellow-craftsmen  had  condemned  his 
shale  as  being  unfit  for  this  purpose  because  it  was  a  shale, 
and  he  wanted  to  show  that  their  statement  was  not  true.  He 
said  to  me,  “If  in  your  opinion  this  material  will  stand  a  good 
heat  and  give  a  good,  stx*ong  article  of  ware,  can’t  you  write 
a  statement  and  say  that  that  material  is  fire  clay?”  I  told 
him  that  was  straining  a  point.  He  then  said,  “What  is  fire 
clay?”  AArell,  we  had  quite  a  little  discussion,  aud  the  result  of 
it  was  that  1  sent  this  question  to  Brother  Randall  to  see  what 
the  opinion  of  some  of  you  gentlemen  Avould  be  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  very  troublesome  question 
to  answer  at  all  concisely.  I  have  seen  shale  which  stood  an 
enormous  degree  of  heat,  equal  to  almost  any  fire  clay  that  I 
have  seen  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  records  of  shale  clays 
and  slate  clays  in  Europe,  noticeably  in  Scotland  and  in  por¬ 
tions "of  Germany,  which  are  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  high¬ 
est  refractory  material  in  the  world.  The  highest  number  of 
the  Seger  cone  pyrometers,  No.  30,  is  composed  wholly  of  Si¬ 


lesian  shale  clay,  which  requires  more  heat  to  accomplish  its 
fusion  than  any  other  clay  or  artificial  mixture  of  silica  and 
alumina  of  less  than  kaolin  ratio.  Of  course,  I  have  in  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  seen  shales  which  melt  at  very  low  temper¬ 
ature  indeed;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  fire  clay  melt  as 
easily  as  any  shale  I  ever  saw— at  least,  they  melted  so  easily 
that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  burn  the  clay  and  finish 
a  kiln  of  it  without  overburning  part  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
any  fair  quality  of  fire  clay  ought  to  stand  a  great  deal  of 
fire;  yet  we  have  all  seen  deposits  which  were  a  part  of  fire 
clay  veins,  and  even  mined  and  sold  as  fire  clay,  which,  when 
put  into  material  and  burned,  would  not  stand  any  severe  fire. 
Now,  it  seems  impossible  to  me  to  draw  the  line,  from  chem¬ 
ical  considerations,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  say  on 
this  side  shall  be  fire  clay,  and  the  other  shale,  because  you 
cannot  identify  one  from  the  other.  The  typical  shale  and  the 
typical  fire  clay  are  two  widely  different  things,  but  between 
these  extremes  every  gradation  exists,  and  one  kind  merges 
into  the  other  insensibly.  I  think  the  only  line  you  can  draw 
is  one  of  physical  structure,  and  that  Air.  Fiske  has  already 
alluded  to.  If  the  clay  spalls  off  and  exhibits  a  shaly  structure 
it  is  entitled  to  be  called  shale,  whether  it  burns  light  or  dark, 
and  if  the  clay  has  the  physical  quality  of  fire  clay,  especially 
if  it  comes  in  a  geological  formation  where  fire  clays  are  due, 
and  are  found  in  surrounding  territories,  I  think  you  ought  to 
call  that  fire  clay. 

Air.  Eudaly:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  it  as  well  to  other  chemists  who  may  be  in  the  room. 
If  a  piece  or  portion  of  clay  was  brought  to  you  thoroughly 
pulverized,  so  that  its  original  physical  condition  is  entirely 
destroyed,  can  you,  by  analysis,  tell  whether  that  was  shale 
clay  or  not? 

Prof.  Orton:  I  do  not  think  I  could.  I  would  undoubtedly 
say,  “From  the  result  of  the  analysis  this  material  is  likely  a 
fire  clay,”  or  “likely  to  be  a  shale  clay,”  according  as  the  com¬ 
position  is  like  the  type  of  one  or  the  other.  I  think  the  geo¬ 
logical  position  and  the  physical  structures  are  the  points 
which  must  decide  the  question. 

Air.  Richardson:  This  highly  refractory  shale  you  speak  of 
is  a  light  color,  is  it  not? 

Prof.  Orton:  There  is  very  little  of  anything  in  it  but  silica 
and  alumina;  practically,  it  has  the  composition  of  kaolin,  but 
it  is  a  shale  structure,  and  is  called  a  shale  clay. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Do  you  not  think  that  a  shale  would  burn  a 
light  color  if  it  was  of  a  refractory  character? 

Prof.  Orton:  Yes.  Still,  there  is  one  in  the  Hocking  A^alley, 
in  Ohio,  that  burns  a  beautiful  buff  color,  and  yet  if  you  get  it 
too  hot  it  will  turn  to  a  blue  color  and  vitrify. 

Air.  Eudaly:  AATe  all  know  that  Alilwaukee  affords  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  last  question.  They  have  clays  there  that  burn 
light  in  color  and  burn  at  a  low  temperature,  but  you  ask 
whether  or  not  this  is  fire  or  shale  clay.  The  absence  of  fluxes 
in  the  clay  determines  whether  or  not  it  be  fire  clay.  Of 
course,  an  entire  absence  will  indicate  fire  clay,  and  where 
there  are  a  number  of  fluxes,  say  5  per  cent.,  would  indicate  a 
clay  that  is  not  a  fire  clay  as  we  understand  the  term. 

Air.  W.  S.  Purington:  In  regard  to  the  Alilwaukee  clay,  there 
are  very  few  who  realize  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  burn 
Milwaukee  clay.  Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  ours  sent  some  sam¬ 
ples  which  we  placed  right  where  they  would  get  the  most 
intense  heat  in  the  kiln,  and  we  burned  them  with  our  clay, 
and  our  brick  came  out  thoroughly  vitrified,  and  the  others 
were  fery  light,  where  they  wished  to  get  a  very  rich  yellow 
color,  and  to  show  you  that  we  burn  our  clay  hard,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  St.  Louis,  where  they  have  fire  clay,  wished  us  to  send 
some  of  our  clay  down  to  be  burned  with  the  fire  clay  brick, 
and  after  the  trial  he  made  the  remark  that  “there  was  nothiffg 
left  of  ours  when  we  sent  yours  back.”  He  put  them  in  the 
same  position  that  Alilwaukee  was  put  in  our  clay,  and  when 
he  sent  them  back  they  were  only  a  very  soft  building  brick. 
I  repeat  this  to  show  you  the  difference,  and  to  know  whether 
the  Alilwaukee  clay  could  be  called  fire  clay,  because,  when 
the  burn  it,  it  shrinks  up  small. 
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Mr.  Butterworth:  I  would  like  to  tire  a  question  at  Mr.  Or¬ 
ton.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  brickmakers  here 
to  have  him  explain  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  temper¬ 
ature.  I  may  be  exposing  my  ignorance— the  others  may  know 
all  about  it — but  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  done. 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  TEMPERATURE  IN 

KILNS. 

Prof.  Orton:  Well,  it  is  rather  a  large  subject,  that  of  meas¬ 
uring  high  temperature.  The  simplest,  easiest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  that  I  know  of  for  clayworkers  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  trial  piece  system,  which  I  think  we  have  all  used 
ever  since  we  have  burned  clay.  This  modification  of  the  old 
plan  is  to  substitute  little  cones,  called  Seger  cones,  which  are 
composed  of  clay,  silica  and  feldspar.  These  three  ingredi¬ 
ents,  when  mixed  together,  simply  represent  what  you  have  in 
an  ordinary  clay — kaolinite,  or  real  clay,  sand  and  feldspathic 
matter;  so  that  the  Seger  cone  is  simply  an  artificial  clay  whose 
melting  point  will  vary  with  the  composition  given  to  it.  The 
old  trial  piece  melted  when  the  ware  melted.  The  Seger  cones 
can  be  made  to  melt  at  any  point  you  desire,  and  so  give  you 
warning  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  heat  on  your  kiln  of 
ware.  While  this  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  way,  it  is  not  a 
measurement  of  temperature;  it  is  simply  a  measurement  of 
how  far  the  heat  has  progressed.  A  few  trials  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  relation  between  the  ware  and  the  cone,  and  it  thus 
becomes  a  sort  of  pyrometer.  They  are  making  now  electric 
pyrometers,  with  which  they  claim  they  can  measure  one  de¬ 
gree.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity,  so  far,  to  experiment 
with  any  of  them.  Then  there  are  optical  pyrometers,  but  they 
are  not  trustworthy  for  high-class  work.  But  these  little  cones 
are  of  the  same  material  as  your  wares.  I  nave  started  making 
them  myself  for  my  own  use;  they  are  not  at  all  difficult  to 
make.  Any  of  you  can  make  a  set  of  cones  for  his  own  use  by 
taking  your  own  clay,  grinding  it  very  fine,  and  add  to  sep¬ 
arate  portions  of  it  increasing  doses  of  silica  to  make  it  harder 
to  melt,  and  increasing  doses  of  feldspar  to  make  it  fuse  easier. 

Mr.  Pike:  Can  the  fusibility  of  clay  be  determined  by  an¬ 
alysis,  or  must  that  clay  be  burned,  as  you  suggest,  with  cones  V 

Prof.  Orton:  Mr.  Pike,  1  think  the  analysis  of  the  clay  is 
undoubtedly  able  to  give  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  what  that 
clay  would  do  in  burning;  but  1  would  never  be  foolish  enough 
to  stake  any  matter  of  importance  on  the  results  of  an  analy¬ 
sis  alone.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  8  Purington:  All  that  little  cone  has  to  do  is  to 
stand  up  there  under  its  own  weight.  It  has  no  weight  on  it 
whatever.  Now,  we  have  in  our  early  stages  melted  brick  in 
the  first  six  courses — all  out  of  shape — whereas  the  top  brick, 
which  have  no  weight  on  them,  would  be  all  right.  What 
about  that,  in  regard  to  finding  the  meliiug  point  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  part  of  the  cone? 

Prof.  Urton:  The  difference  between  fusing  and  vitrification 
is  simply  this:  they  are  simply  stages  of  the  same  process,  and 
the  only  way  to  draw  a  line  between  the  two  is  to  assume 
that  the  point  of  fusion  is  where  the  body  refuses  to  hold  up 
its  own  weight.  When  a  brick  begins  to  topple  over,  that 
brick  is  fused.  These  cones  are  in  that  condition.  Now,  brick 
in  the  kiln  are  differently  situated,  for  they  not  only  have  to 
hold  up  their  own  weight,  but  those  above  them.  Hence,  they 
will  lose  shape  and  be  only  vitrified,  because  it  is  the  weight 
which  deforms  them.  If  subjected  to  equal  heat,  without  any 
weight,  they  would  not  have  bent  at  all. 

Mr.  Purington:  The  only  point  I  was  getting  at  is,  how  can 
you  find  out  what  kind  of  cone  to  use? 

Prof.  Urton:  Use  a  cone  which  fuses  at  a  temperature  where 
your  clay  merely  vitrifies  nicely. 

Mr.  Taylor:  When  I  read  this  question  I  thought  I  saw  a 
way  to  the  solution  by  a  little  matter  that  happened  to  me 
about  two  months  ago.  I  was  asked  to  go  up  into  the  State  of 
New  York  to  look  at  a  brick  plant  and  see  the  brick,  and 
whether  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  operations. 
In  looking  over  the  yards  and  sheds  I  saw  that  many  brick 


were  covered  all  over  the  surface  with  very  fine  cobweb 
cracks.  I  said  to  the  superintendent  of  the  yard,  “How  do 
you  account  for  that?”  He  said,  “We  did  not  get  quite  enough 
clay  into  our  shale.”  I  said,  “Then  you  have  clay,  as  well  as 
shale,  in  your  yard.”  I  said  I  would  like  to  go  out  and  look 
at  the  clay  bank.  He  took  me  out  to  the  shale  bank,  and  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of  their  bank,  where  they  had  been 
digging,  there  was  a  lot  of  very  sticky  mud.  It  was  the  shale 
simply  disintegrated  by  the  effects  of  the  climate.  Now,  they 
were  in  a  hole;  it  tvas  shale,  only  it  had  washed  down  to  the 
bottom,  but  it  was  shale  still,  and  I  thought  that  is  just  about 
how  it  was  with  Brother  IttneFs  coal  slack.  I  was  in  the  hole 
with  Brother  Ittner;  I  did  not  think  it  made  any  difference — 
soft  or  hard  coal  slack— and  Prof.  Orton  has  fortified  me  in  my 
judgment.  lie  told  us  that  he  has  seen  shales  that  would 
stand  the  highest  temperature,  and  I  know  he  has  seen  clays 
that  would  stand  nothing  in  the  way  of  heat.  I  want  to  ask 
a  question  that  will  set  our  brothers  thinking.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  want  to  ask  this  question  so  as  to'  set  us  thinking— not  as 
scientific  men,  but  as  practical  men.  (The  scientific  man  will 
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answer  this  as  Prof.  Orton  has  told  you.)  Would  it  not  be 
practical  for  us,  as  brickmakers,  to  decide  what  to  call  fire  and 
what  to  call  shale  clay?  And  my  idea  is  this:  For  myself  it 
would  be  that  no  clay  should  be  called  fire  clay  unless  it 
would  stand  a  greater  heat  than  iron.  About  the  lowest  grade 
of  fire  clay  we  have  is  used  for  linings  for  our  stoves,  and  I 
claim  that  any  clay  that  will  make  a  serviceable  lining  for  a 
cook  stove  is  a  fire  clay,  just  as  much  as  the  highest  fire  clay 
that  is  made— not  the  same  quality,  but  still  a  fire  clay.  I  do 
not  wish  these  remarks  of  mine  to  be  taken  as  authorities. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  a  question. 
He  said  that  these  brick  were  full  of  eracks.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  whether  these  cracks  were  made  before  the 
brick  entered  the  kiln  or  after  they  were  burned? 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  fair  one.  I  merely  gave  you  the  facts  as  they  oc¬ 
curred  to  me.  The  superintendent  of  that  yard  thought  he  had 
two  materials,  and  that  one  was  shale  and  the  other  clay, 
whereas  it  was  the  same  material  under  different  conditions. 
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We  are  not  discussing  imperfect  burning,  but  if  the  gentleman 
is  asking  for  information,  I  think  it  was  because  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  clay  direct  into  the  kiln  from  the  machine. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  use  a  clay  as  well  as  shale.  My  experience 
is  about  this:  Cobweb  cracks  are  caused  in  the  drying  process. 
They  are  found  where  the  bi’iek  are  hacked  in  the  wind.  It 
occurs  in  the  drying;  wherever  the  brick  are  hacked  in  a  strong 
draft,  there  will  be  cracks  in  the  brick.  Where  we  had  the 
same  clay,  and  put  those  brick  through  a  steam  dryer,  and 
then  into  the  kiln,  we  had  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  must  beg  to  differ  with  friend  McAvoy,  be¬ 
cause  those  brick  that  I  am  referring  to  were  never  dried  or 
hacked  in  the  wind.  They  were  dried  in  a  dryer;  they  were 
dry  pressed  brick. 

Mr.  Ravenscroft:  I  do  not  believe  a  shale  that  has  to  be 
blasted  shoxxld  be  called  a  shale  at  all.  Therefore,  I  think  Mr. 
Taylor’s  idea  that  clay  that  has  to  be  blasted  should  be  termed 
shale  would  be  misleading. 

Mr.  Haeger:  I  have  neither  fire  clay  nor  shale  clay,  but  I 
make  common  brick  and  drain  tile.  What  is  the  distinction 
between  fire  clay  and  shale  clay?  I  would  say  that  a  fire  clay 
is  a  clay  that  is  refractory  and  remains  porous  under  a  severe 
heat,  and  a  shale  clay  I  should  call  a  clay  that  will  fuse  under 
a  medium  or  extreme  heat  and  become  solid,  and  with  which 
they  can  jmve  streets.  That  is  my  idea  of  these  two  clays. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  these  brick  were  not  put 
through  a  dryer,  but  that  they  were  made  by  the  dry  clay 
process.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  moment  those  brick 
were  taken  from  the  machine  and  put  into  the  kiln  they  were 
put  in  there  to  dry,  and  they  dried  too  rapidly,  and  that  is 
what  caused  those  cracks. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  want  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  burning  of 
fire  brick  and  shale  brick,  I  find  there  are  many  plants  burn¬ 
ing  pavers  that  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  is  re¬ 
quired  in  a  majority  of  fire  clays.  You  are  burning  brick  for 
different  purposes,  and  it  is  a  wrong  idea,  and  some  of  our 
best  fire  brick  manufacturers  are  not  using  as  high  a  degree  of 
heat  to  burn  their  brick  as  is  used  at  Galesburg,  Canton  or 
other  places  where  they  burn  pavers.  T 

President  Morrison:  Gentlemen,  if  there  is  no  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  question  we  will  take  up  number  two,  “What 
type  of  fire  hole  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  on  the  multiple 
stack  down-draft  kiln  for  paving  brick?”  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Snell  to  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Snell:  Notwithstanding  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  this  question,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  position  of  the 
fellow  in  the  football  game  who  throws  the  ball  in  to  see  the 
rest  tumble  after.  I  have  had  very  little  experience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  multiple  stack.  We  use  a  kiln  on  our  yard 
where  there  are  eight  kilns  connected  with  one  stack.  That 
was  originally  started  by  a  man  who  had  a  hobby  and  tried 
to  build  a  kiln  after  his  own  idea,  and  when  he  got  it  half 
done  he  got  tired  of  his  hobby,  and  the  rest  of  his  company 
got  tired  of  him.  It  is  not  a  continuous  kiln,  or  anything  else, 
but  it  was  the  only  one  that  I  have  had  any  experience  with 
embracing  the  multiple  stack.  In  connection  with  that  we 
use  an  ordinary  fire  box,  with  a  grate,  with  an  opening  through 
the  wall,  and  we  built  up  a  wall  of  fire  brick  on  the  inside, 
because  our  brick  melt,  warp  and  run;  but  that  is  all  that  I 
can  say  about  it.  My  experience  will  not  be  worth  anything 
to  you  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Ittner:  By  a  little  buttonhole  talk  since  I  have  been  in 
the  city  I  think  there  is  one  man  in  this  Convention  that  we 
ought  to  call  upon  to  say  something  in  regard  to  question  No. 
2.  He  gave  me  a  good  idea  in  regard  to  the  fire  hole,  and  I 
want  all  our  membei*s  to  have  the  same  advantage  and  the 
same  information  that  I  have  had,  and  that  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Will  Pxn’ington. 

Mr.  Will  Pxxrington:  I  should  suppose  that  fire  hole  meant 
the  fxn-nace,  or  where  the  fire  went  through  the  fm-nace  into 
the  kiln.  Now,  if  it  refers  to  that,  I  have  very  little  to  say. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Pxii'ington:  I  supposed,  when  I  read  that  question, 


that  it  referi’ed  directly  to  the  passage  from  the  furnace  to 
the  kiln. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  would  suggest  that  in  this  question  we  regard 
the  words  fire  hole  to  mean  a  furnace,  and  in  which  combustion 
takes  place. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  To  make  it  doubly  sure  let  us  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  multiple  stack,  because  I  am  inclined  to  think 
we  will  get  started  wrong. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Don’t  you  think  it  means  by  multiple  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  the  stacks? 

Mr.  W.  S.  Pxxrington:  It  was  rather  intimated  to  me  that  I 
would  be  called  upon  to  answer  this  question,  and  I  asked  ev¬ 
ery  one  around  me  here  what  was  meant  by  multiple  stack, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  know. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  sxxpposed  it  meant  a  kiln  on  which 
more  than  one  stack  was  used,  and  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  sxxch  kilns. 

Mi*.  W.  S.  Purington:  Well,  the  question  in  regard  to  the  best 
furnace  for  bui*ning  coal  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  and  I  can 
simply  give  you  our  expei-ience  in  regard  to  the  furnace,  which 
was  intended  originally  for  grates,  but  a  short  time  ago  we 
had  an  idea  that  we  could  burn  without  them.  Thei’e  was  a 
neighbor  of  ours  who  is  using  a  different  style  of  kiln  and 
was  having  good  i-esults  in  one  particular,  and  we  saw  that 
there  was  no  way  thx*ough  the  firing  to  injure  the  brick  at  all, 
and  as  they  claim  they  made  so  much  tougher  brick  than  ours 
I  thought  I  would  find  out  how  they  did  it.  I  found  they  were 
using  two  holes,  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  hole  a  little 
smaller  than  the  other,  which  is  about  8x12  inches,  and  had 
no  grate  bar  whatever,  simply  got  the  clinkers  out  through 
the  wall  and  left  the  ashes  lay,  except  where  they  pulled  them 
out  to  the  fi*ont  of  the  opening.  Our  results  have  been  so 
good  and  satisfactory  that  we  have  abandoned  our  old  stand¬ 
by  oil  and  are  using  coal  entirely,  except  for  drying  purposes. 
The  combustion  we  have  is  about  as  complete  as  we  can  get 
it,  and  we  can  regulate  our  fires  and  there  is  very  little  to  be 
done  after  *the  kiln  gets  warmed  up.  We  had  previously  tided 
burning  with  the  grate  bars  and  we  gave  it  up  entirely  be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  get  a  brick  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
people  we  had  been  supplying  with  oil-burned  brick.  Now 
we  are  burning  a  brick  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  brick 
burned  with  oil. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Now,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  stacks 
you  are  using  on  these  kilns  of  yours. 

Mr.  Purington:  Well,  we  are  using  the  multiple  stacks. 
(Laughter.)  Two  stacks,  one  on  each  end,  with  a  center  fiue. 

MIXTURE  OF  COAL  WITH  CLAY. 

Seci'etai-y  Randall:  We  will  now  take  up  question  three, 
“Does  coal  slack  in  brick  as  a  means  of  raising  the  heat  in 
a  brick  kiln  pay  as  well  as  the  same  fuel  used  in  fireplaces?” 
With  your  pennission  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  a  gentle¬ 
man  hei*e  who  is  an  old  member  of  the  Association  and  a 
Hudson  river  bidckxnaker,  Mi*.  Edwin  Brockway,  and  as  he 
lives  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  they  use  coal  dust 
would  sxxggest  that  he  lead  the  discussion  of  this  qxxestion. 

Mr.  Brockway:  Mi*.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer.  1 
can  give  my  opinion  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  locality  where  I  am  making  brick,  I  do  not 
suppose,  would  answer  for  any  other  clay.  By  the  use  of  coal 
dust  mixed  in  our  material,  about  a  bushel  of  coal  dust  to  a 
thousand  brick,  we  use  less  wood.  Now,  in  our  kilns  we  use 
about  six  cords  of  wood  to  every  45,000  brick.  If  we  lessen 
the  coal  dust  we  burn  25  per  cent  moi*e  wood,  and  yet  you 
find  in  some  locations  they  cannot  use  coal  dust  at  all.  They 
get  no  advantage  whatever,  that  is,  so  far  as  my  expei’ience 
goes,  and  I  have  done  vei-y  little  expei*imenting,  so  I  cannot 
give  very  much  of  an  opinion. 

President  Morrison:  The  idea  suggested  by  Brother  Ittner 
in  regard  to  the  previous  question  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I 
want  you  all  to  feel  free,  and  if  you  know  of  any  member  who 
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knows  of  anything  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing,  call 
him  up. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  coal  dust  in  brick.  Now  we  pride  ourselves 
that  nobody  understands  it  better  than  the  McAvoys.  I  think 
this  is  a  mistake.  There  are  times  when  the  McAvoys  do  not 
understand  it.  In  making  brick  out  of  some  kinds  of  clay  we 
find  that  sometimes  we  get  the  very  best  result  by  putting 
about  a  carload  of  coal  dust  into  say  ten  thousand  brick, 
and  we  get  the  most  beautiful  brick  you  ever  saw.  They  are 
fine  enough  for  any  manner  of  hard  brick  work.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  that  one-half  of  the  brick  will  be  light  and  the  other 
half  is  dark.  We  get  fooled  sometimes,  for  there  is  no  rule 
that  will  apply  to  putting  coal  dust  in  the  clay.  At  Perkiomen- 
ville  we  experimented  a  little  with  our  shale.  We  put  a  very 
small  quantity  of  coal  dust  in  about  a  cart  load  of  shale,  and 
when  the  brick  were  burned  in  the  kiln  they  were  just  the 
shape  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  they  were  not  burned  hard 
through.  Now,  every  brick  manufacturer  will  have  to  experi¬ 
ment  for  himself.  If  he  has  a  clay  that  will  burn  with  coal 
dust,  then  I  say  he  ought  to  use  coal  dust  in  the  top  and  cor¬ 
ners  and  around  the  kiln  wherever  the  draft  is  poor  if  he 
wants  hard  brick. 

Mr.  D.  Y.  Purington:  The  question  does  not  seem  to  be 
answered,  and  I  am  going  to  answer  it,  and  if  1  am  wrong  I 
can  be  corrected.  My  answer  is,  that  in  a  locality  where  coal 
dust  can  be  used  at  all  without  injury  to  the  brick,  it  is  more 
economical  to  put  it  into  the  brick  than  it  is  to  burn  the  same 
amount  of  coal  in  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Ferguson:  I  belong  on  the  Hudson  river.  1  have  been 
using  coal  dust  for  thirty-seven  years.  I  find  we  have  to  use 
it.  We  have  twTo  yards  and  two  diffei’ent  banks,  one  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  and  the  other  in  the  southern.  I  find 
to  put  the  same  quantity  of  coal  in  the  clay  from  one  bank 
that  I  do  in  the  other  I  would  spoil  my  brick.  The  clay  from 
one  yard  will  stand  three  pecks  to  the  thousand  and  the  other 
will  not  stand  more  than  one-half  a  bushel,  and  I  require  more 
fuel  on  my  upper  yard  than  in  the  one  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city,  and  the  brick  are  of  the  same  hardness  as  the  ones  on 
the  lower  yard  where  1  only  use  a  half  bushel,  so  I  think  it 
would  be  beneficial  and  would  save  money  by  putting  coal 
dust  in  our  clay,  and  if  a  person  wants  to  experiment  with 
coal  dust  they  had  better  experiment  to  see  how  much  coal 
dust  their  clay  will  stand. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  Did  you  put  the  coal  dust  into  the  brick  be¬ 
fore  they  were  made? 

Mr.  Ferguson:  Yes,  sir.  I  mix  coal  dust  with  my  clay. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood;  we  make  a 
certain  number  of  brick  with  coal  dust,  and  then  another  lot 
(say  one-fourth  of  our  brick)  without  coal  dust.  Three-fourths 
have  coal  dust  in  and  one-fourth  have  none,  and  we  put  those 
with  coal  dust  in  right  on  those  without  the  coal  dust;  we  do 
not  put  them  in  promiscuously. 

Mr.  Ferguson:  I  measure  my  coal  dust  and  put  in  about 
three  pecks  to  the  thousand  brick.  I  put  the  coal  dust  into 
every  pit. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject,  and 
that  is  to  tell  the  members  of  the  Convention  a  little  experi¬ 
ment  I  made  in  this  direction  last  spring  after  hearing  the  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  previous  Convention.  I  got  off  a  little  fun  on 
my  brother,  Captain  Crafts,  at  the  last  Convention,  and  told 
him  we  made  our  brick  with  clay  and  burned  them  with  coal. 
I  did  not  think  it  a  good  idea  to  make  them  with  coal.  And 
now  I  want  to  say  I  believe,  just  as  Mr.  Snell  said,  that  we 
have  to  learn  by  experimenting,  whatever  you  do,  and  if  you 
find  it  beneficial,  keep  on  doing  it,  and  that  is  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  But  the  point  I  want  to  speak  about  is  this:  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  practical  to  use  coal  dust  in  making 
brick  by  the  dry-clay  process.  I  think  in  using  this  coal  dust 
that  with  soft  mud  or  stiff  clay  it  would  be  more  successful 
than  it  would  in  the  dry-clay  process.  I  made  up,  I  presume, 
about  ten  thousand  brick  in  that  way.  I  took  a  load  of  coal— 


I  did  not  measure  it  at  all.  I  took  a  one-horse  load  of  coal 
slack  that  I  got  at  the  mines  adjoining  my  yard  and  put  it  out 
on  the  field - 

Captain  Crafts:  Soft  coal? 

Mr.  Ittner:  Yes,  sir. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  thought  you  folks  were  talking  about  soft  coal. 
(Laughter.)  I  guess  there  is  where  a  great  mistake  was  made 
by  me.  I  made  about  ten  thousand  brick,  and  I  put  that  coal 
dust  in  it.  I  made  so  small  a  number— thought  I  would  experi¬ 
ment  with  it  at  first.  I  put  them  in  the  bottom  courses,  burn¬ 
ing  with  up-draft,  and  those  brick  were  just  like  friend  Mc¬ 
Avoy  said  his  were.  They  were  rolling  like  a  loaf  of  bread. 
I  thought  that  I  got  too  much  in.  They  were  about  the  right 
color,  but  I  do  not  suppose  this  stuff  was  fine  enough,  and 
there  were  little  holes  all  through  the  brick.  I  got  rid  of  them, 
but  the  experience  I  had  would  not  induce  me  to  burn  any 
more  with  it.  But  since  I  find  it  was  hard  coal  you  were  talk¬ 
ing  about,  I  guess  I  will  make  another  experiment. 

Mr.  Pike:  I  had  the  same  experience.  (Laughter.)  I  burnt 
a  whole  kiln  the  same  way  Mr.  Ittner  did.  I  used  soft  coal, 
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and  I  have  them  on  the  yard  as  a  monument,  a  sort  of  boneyard, 
that  anybody  can  see,  though  I  usually  keep  them  out  of 
sight.  They  look  like  they’d  had  the  smallpox.  I  do  not  call 
them  by  any  name. 

Mr.  Adams:  Since  we  are  in  the  line  of  experience,  I  might 
as  well  tell  mine.  We  determined  to  try  this,  and  we  had 
some  anthracite  ground  up,  and  they  used  some  coke  slack. 
You  will  find  it  quite  a  benefit  in  taking  the  watersmoke  out  of 
dry  pressed  brick.  I  have  used  it  in  millions  of  brick,  and 
found  it  a  benefit  in  taking  off  the  watersmoke.  I  refer  to 
coke  slack. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  thank  Mr.  Adams  very  much  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  If  that  suggestion  had  come  to  me  two  or  three  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  of  very  much  more  value  to  me  than 
it  is  to-day.  I  am  not  now  having  any  trouble  in  drying  out 
my  brick.  I  put  them  direct  from  the  machine  into  kiln.  I 
used  to  dry  them  first,  and  it  took  me  a  long  while — it  took  me 
twenty-one  days  to  dry  a  kiln  of  brick.  So  I  got  a  steam  fan— 
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a  Sturtevant  fan— and  put  it  in.  and  reduced  the  time  to  one- 
half,  and  now  I  can  dry  them  in  three  or  four  days.  I  am 
satisfied  now,  and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  experiment  any 
further  in  drying  our  brick.  I  feel  I  have  reached  a  stage 
of  perfection  in  drying  out  the  brick  in  the  kiln  as  good  as 
anyone  need  want.  Of  course,  I  might  try  the  experiment,  as 
I  expect  to  experiment  with  the  coal  dust  and  put  ten  thou¬ 
sand  brick  in  the  kiln  from  bottom  to  top. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  want  to  give  Mr.  Ittner  a  little  advice. 
He  is  an  older  man  than  I  am.  Mr.  Adams  made  a  suggestion 
to  him  that  I  want  to  advise  Mr.  Ittner  not  to  adopt. 

Prof.  Orton:  Mr.  President,  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  and 
I  think  the  discussion  bears  me  out.  It  makes  a  vast  amount 
of  difference  what  kind  of  carbon  you  put  into  the  brick.  I 
happen  to  know  a  case  that  bears  directly  on  this  point.  A 
certain  brick  manufacturer  in  our  State  asked  me  to  come  out 
and  inspect  their  clay,  for  they  were  having  considerable 
trouble.  They  found  it  necessary  in  every  burn  to  shut  up 
their  kiln  tight  at  a  certain  stage  and  hold  it  there  a  long  time. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  clay  and  an  analysis  they  had  had 
made,  I  saw  they  had  a  certain  per  cent,  of  volatile  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  there,  and  had  about  2  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrities 
as  well;  so  it  was  not  very  hard  to  locate  where  the  trouble 
was.  Somebody  had  told  them  that  they  had  carbon  in  their 
clay,  and  that  it  was  a  shame  that  they  did  not  utilize  it  for 
fuel  in  burning,  and  the  idea  does  look  reasonable.  But  in 
every  kiln  of  brick  there  is  something  like  twelve  or  fifteen 
tons  of  carbon  in  the  clay,  ready  to  burn  as  soon  as  the  kiln 
begins  to  get  red.  The  point  is  right  here:  You  can  put  an¬ 
thracite  dust  in  the  clay,  and  you  can  put  some  bituminous 
slack  in,  and  have  good  results,  for  it  is  fixed  carbon  and 
burns  slowly  and  evenly.  But  all  the  clay  they  took  from  their 
bank  was  full  of  volatile  hydrocarbons,  ready  to  catch  fire  and 
burn  like  pitch  when  the  kiln  got  hot  enough  to  start  it,  and 
you  can  imagine  what  twelve  tons  of  this  semi-gaseous  fuel 
would  do  when  it  was  set  on  fire  all  at  once  when  water¬ 
smoking  the  kiln.  Right  in  this  line  I  will  take  your  time  for 
just  one  moment.  The  party  who  put  this  plant  up  thought 
they  had  gone  through  with  every  necessary  experiment  and 
knew,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  what  the  clay  was  which  they 
had  to  work.  They  sent  three  batches  of  the  clay,  each  batch 
to  a  different  manufacturer  of  brick,  and  had  their  brick  made 
by  the  same  process  they  intended  to  use,  and  those  brick  were 
burnt  and  sent  back  to  them  in  fine  condition,  and  they 
thought  they  knew  what  they  were  doing;  so  they  went  ahead. 
But  the  reason  for  their  trouble  is  plain:  If  you  put  two  or 
three  hundred  brick  of  this  kind  of  a  clay  in  among  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  kiln  of  totally  different  brick,  these  gases  would 
burn  out  all  right,  being  comparatively  in  small  amount.  But 
put  50,000  into  a  kiln  and  get  the  gases  well  on  fire,  and  then 
see  what  kind  of  a  time  you  will  have  in  drawing  your  kiln. 

Mr.  Drew:  We  had  a  clay  with  which  we  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience. 

President  Morrison:  I  did  not  think  but  what  Brother  Itt¬ 
ner  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  bituminous  slack  that  was 
used  in  the  Eastern  sections. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  have  tried  bituminous  coal,  but  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  coal  and  had  become  coke  and  we  used  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  to  burn  in  the  furnace,  and  I  can  burn  it  for 
$1  per  thousand,  and  I  get  better  brick  with  it;  but  I  did  not 
suppose  anybody  ever  attempted  to  put  bituminous  coal  dust 
into  the  brick  unless  they  wanted  to  melt  their  bricks  into  one 
solid  chunk  in  the  kiln.  I  thought  my  brother  kept  up  to  the 
mark.  There  is  no  use  talking,  it  seems  so  ridiculous. 
(Laughter.)  The  question  is  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  profit  to 
put  coal  dust  in  your  brick  or  to  put  it  in  the  kiln.  Now,  I 
consider  it  a  profit,  because  you  can  put  the  coal  dust  in  the 
brick  and  get  it  just  where  you  want  the  fire  the  hottest. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  great  economy  in  the  use 
of  fuel. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  This  discussion  has  demonstrated  to  me,  and  1 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  at  this  time,  the  necessi¬ 


ty  of  discussing  these  identical  questions  from  year  to  year. 
Now,  I  have  heard  this  same  question  discussed  in  every  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Convention  that  I  have  attended. 
I  think  Captain  Crafts  has  had  something  to  say  in  every  Con¬ 
vention  on  this  subject.  And  now  Mr.  Ittner  has  just  discov¬ 
ered  that  it  is  hard  coal  we  were  discussing.  Now,  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  discussed  over  and  over  again,  and  I  have  seen 
from  the  faces  of  some  of  the  members  a  look  of  weariness 
that  this  old  question  was  coming  up  again,  and  yet  see  what 
important  fact  has  been  brought  out.  I  warrant  you  many  of 
the  gentlemen  here  to-day  have  been  making  the  same  iden¬ 
tical  mistake,  and  to  demonstrate  the  matter  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  there  are  numbers  here  who  have  not 
thought  all  along  that  they  were  talking  about  soft  coal  slack 
— the  soft  coals  that  we  have  here  in  the  West.  I  think  there 
are  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  thinking  this  all 
along.  All  these  years  we  have  been  talking  about  mixing 
coal  dust  with  the  clays.  Now  let  us  discuss  the  standpoints 
occassionally  as  well  as  the  subject. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  Do  you  think  it  can  be  done  with  soft  coal? 
I  do  not  think  it  can. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  did  it.  (Laughter.) 

President  Morrison:  As  it  is  growing  near  time  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  let  us  hasten  on  the  next  question,  which  the  Secretary 
will  please  read. 

REPRESSING  PAYING  BRICK. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  number  is  Question  No.  4, 
“What  is  the  benefit  of  repressing  so  far  as  the  structure  of 
the  brick  is  concerned?”  and  No.  5,  “Does  repressing  a  brick 
make  it  more  durable?”  The  two  are  identical  and  I  think 
it  would  bo  well  to  consider  the  two  together.  1  would  suggest 
we  call  on  Mr.  Sibley  to  lead  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Sibley:  Mr.  President,  I  will  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  and  answer  the  last  question  first,  “Does  repressing  of 
brick  make  it  more  durable?”  I  think  it  will  certainly  make  it 
more  durable.  My  experience  has  been  mostly  with  shale,  and 
we  have  found  it  to  our  advantage  to  repress  our  pavers,  both 
for  the  reason  that  our  market  demands  it  and  because  we  can 
make  a  better  paver.  We  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  the 
brick  mashing,  and  I  think  those  of  you  who  have  a  sandy 
clay  will  find  it  a  great  benefit  to  repress  it.  Down  in  this 
country  all  of  the  city  engineers  call  for  brick  with  the  round 
corners  and  beveled  edges,  and  so  far  as  I  know  we  have  no 
apparatus  to  put  them  on  the  brick  but  the  repress,  and  that  is 
the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at. 

D.  V.  Purington:  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  man  who 
asked  that  question  had  any  need  to  ask  it.  Repressing  a 
brick  does  make  it  more  durable  and  makes  it  better  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  Ittner:  What  is  the  benefit  of  repressing  it  so  far  as  the 
structure  of  the  brick  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Purington:  It  makes  every  brick  of  uniform  size  and 
weight. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Not  uniform  weight? 

Mr.  Purington:  It  makes  every  brick  of  uniform  size  and 
weight;  1  hope  you  understand  me. 

Mr.  Ittner:  It  cannot  be  true. 

Mr.  Purington:  Perhaps  when  I  ted  Mr.  Ittner  that  these 
repressed  brick  are  made  from  a  common  brick  of  the  same 
size  he  will  understand  the  brick  are  of  equal  weight. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  did  not  think  of  that  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Pike:  Tell  us  why  the  brick  are  better. 

Mr.  Purington:  Because,  as  Mr.  Sibley  has  stated,  no  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  made  that  will  make  the  round  corners  or 
edges.  I  think  the  demand  is  growing  for  paving  brick  with 
round  corners,  and  by  repressing  you  can  make  good  brick 
with  round  corners  or  edges.  I  think  the  demand  is  growing 
for  paving  brick  with  round  corners  and  edges,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  every  paving  brick  manufacturer  will  have  to 
come  to  it.  The  brick  will  have  to  be  repressed. 

A  Member:  Do  you  know  where  you  stand  now? 
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Mr.  Purington:  I  know  wo  are  not  making  any  money. 

Mr.  Crafts:  Are  these  round-cornered  brick  good  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes? 

Mr.  Purington:  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  willing  to  grant 
you  the  privilege  of  taking  it  that  way.  They  are  good  for 
something.  We  have  been  building  a  stack  of  repressed 
brick,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  round  corner  is  hard¬ 
ly  perceptible.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  fillet  does  not  interfere 
with  the  appearance  of  a  wall  of  common  building  brick. 

Prof.  Orton:  You  say  it  makes  the  brick  more  durable.  What 
is  your  opinion  about  the  structure  of  the  brick? 

Mr.  Purington:  I  will  tell  you  more  about  that  when  we  get 
through  the  experiments  being  made  by  our  committee.  It  is 
a  question  whether  an  end-cut  will  make  as  good  a  repressed 
brick— whether  it  is  not  going  to  do  more  injury  to  t lie  brick 
than  a  side-cut  brick  under  the  same  circumstances.  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  a  side-cut  brick,  repressed, 
sustains  less  injury  than  an  end-cut  brick.  Of  course,  you 
will  understand,  some  of  you  men  who  have  been  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  business,  that  to  put  a  green  brick  into  the  die 
for  repressing,  it  must  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  die,  or 
else  you  cannot  slip  it  in  without  taking  time  to  do  it.  When 
the  plunger  of  t  lie  press  comes  upon  that  piece  of  clay  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  structural  formation  of  the  brick 
is  changed.  It  tears  it  all  apart.  Now,  whether  that  makes  a 
homogeneous  mass  as  much  as  before  it  was  pressed  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  My  opinion  is  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Purington:  My  opinion  is  that  if  sufficiently  pressed  it 
will. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  was  just  going  to  make  a  suggestion  aloug 
this  line.  I  cannot  see  how,  if  the  clay  is  thoroughly  ground 
up,  so  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  clay  should  be 
changed,  and  is  tempered  and  put  to  the  machine— an  auger 
machine  or  a  stiff  clay  machine — and  immediately  placed  in 
the  repress  and  pressed,  I  cannot  see  how  the  repressing  ma¬ 
chine  can  affect  the  structure  of  the  brick.  I  cannot  see  how 
that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Purington:  In  all  auger  machine  brick  there  are  lam¬ 
inations— is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  am  not  saying  whether  it  is  or  not.  But  I  do 
not  believe  you  can  demonstrate  it.  I  think  the  laminations 
largely  come  from  the  improper  preparation  of  the  clay.  I 
have  seen  auger  machines  in  which  you  cannot  find  a  sign  of 
laminations.  Suppose  there  are  laminations.  Suppose  your 
clay  is  partly  ground,  and  if  the  brick  is  placed  immediately 
into  the  repress,  how  can  it  affect  the  structure?  If  the  clay 
was  placed  in  the  press  after  being  wet  and  allowed  to  set  for 
a  time— that  is,  time  enough  for  settling  or  drying— and  is  then 
placed  in  the  press,  the  pressure  undoubtedly  would  destroy 
the  structure  of  the  brick.  But  if  the  clay  is  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  put  into  the  machine,  and  immediately  repressed,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  destroy  the  structure,  for  from  the 
time  you  start  the  clay  from  the  bank  through  the  machine, 
no  matter  what  process,  the  structure  of  the  clay  is  being 
changed,  and  if  it  goes  immediately  from  one  change  to  an¬ 
other,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  damaged. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  do  not  think  it  is  damaged,  but  it  is 
changed— the  form  is  changed.  You  run  it  through  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  dies  won’t  change  its  form. 

Mr.  McAvoy:  The  reason  why  we  claim  that  it  destroys  the 
structure  of  the  brick  is  that  if  it  comes  through  at  a  pressure 
of  30,000  pounds  it  will  change  the  structure. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Purington:  "What  is  the  benefit  of  repressing?  The 
benefit  is  largely  and  almost'  entirely  derived  from  being  able 
to  pass  your  brick  at  the  place  where  they  are  being  laid,  as 
above  common  brick.  They  look  better;  they  sell  better.  That 
is  what  we  have  found.  Mr.  Sibley  stated  that  it  made  the 
brick  more  dense,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  a  machine  to  condense  those  brick  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  can  measure  them  in  cubic  inches.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  necessity  of  making  a  machine  for  pressing  them  so  hard 


as  a  dry  pressed  brick.  What  I  think  is  necessary  is  the 
shape.  I  am  sorry  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  a  year  ago  to  carry  out  a  series  of  tests  have  made  one 
mistake — they  may  have  made  more;  I  don’t  know.  (Laughter.) 
They  say  they  are  going  to  make  the  main  test  the  rattling 
test,  and  that  they  are  going  to  rattle  square  brick  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  repressed.  In  the  instructions  given  me  to  rattle 
these  brick,  both  kinds  are  put  in  together.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  special  points  of  the  whole  business,  and  the  only 
way  you  can  be  able  to  tell  the  relative  value  of  the  processes 
of  manufacture. 

Mr.  It.  C.  Penfield:  Mr.  President,  in  speaking  about  the 
change  of  the  structure  of  the  clay  in  repressing  brick,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  you  have  all  seen  how  they  take  a  ball  of  clay 
to  make  a  sewer  pipe;  that  clay  has  been  pressed  roughly  into 
a  ball  by  the  packer  connected  with  your  real  pressing  cham¬ 
ber.  Here  the  piston  descends  and  forces  the  clay  to  undergo 
a  much  more  severe  change  of  shape  than  occurs  in  making 
any  brick.  I  cannot  see  why  there  is  so  much  talk  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  bond  of  the  brick;  it  seems  to  me  a  great  deal  like 
taking  a  bag  of  shot  and  pouring  it  from  the  bag  out  into  some 
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other  kind  of  a  vessel;  you  change  the  shape  of  it  but  the  little 
shot  all  stand  practically  in  the  same  relation  as  before,  but 
in  a  different  form.  I  do  not  think  the  repressing  will  mater¬ 
ially  change  the  structure.  I  can  see  very  plainly  that  if  you 
take  a  brick  and  repress  it  after  it  has  set  and  partly  dry  and 
attempt  to  form  it  into  another  shape,  it  is  natural  that  you 
change  the  brick  and  destroy  the  bond  of  your  clay  and  injure 
it.  The  same  thing  might  happen  if  you  were  wrorking  your 
clay  very,  very  stiff.  But  if  it  is  very  plastic  and  the  clay  is 
in  a  proper  condition,  and  you  run  it  through  an  ordinary  re¬ 
press  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  the  corners,  I  do  not  think  it 
injures  the  brick  in  any  way. 

President  Morrison:  Mr.  Purington  said  the  rattling  test 
wast  the  main  test.  I  think  the  absorption  test  is  the  main 
test. 

Mr.  Ittner:  There  has  been  a  question  raised  as  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  and  standard  specifications,  and  I  call  upon 
Professor  Orton  to  defend  that  Committee  against  the  charge 
of  Brother  Will  Purington,  that  it  has  made  one  mistake,  and 
he  intimated  that  it  had  made  more. 

President  Morrison:  That  is  not  the  regular  order  of  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  question,  of  course,  I  am 
willing  to  do  it. 
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Professor  Orton:  I  do  not  care  to  answer  Mr.  Ittner’s  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  point.  There  is  another  time  where  that  will  come 
in.  but  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  Mr.  Penfleld’s  idea  in  regard 
to  sewer-pipe  press.  What  he  says  is  true.  The  clay  does  go 
through  a  tremendous  pressure  from  the  time  it  goes  in  as  a 
ball  until,  as  the  finished  pipe,  it  comes  out,  but  there  is  one 
condition  in  the  sewer -pipe  press  which  he  will  readily  see  is 
not  present  in  the  die-boxes  of  many  repress  machines  for 
brick.  There  is  a  large  number  of  small  tissue  holes,  and  the 
reason  the  clay  comes  out  so  nicely  and  without  any  detriment 
to  the  structure  of  the  pipe  is  because  of  the  large  number  of 
small  openings  where  the  clay  and  inclosed  air  can  get  out  a 
little  at  a  time.  I  think  the  whole  point  of  the  repressing 
comes  in  about  here.  If  you  make  your  press-box  of  the  neat 
shape  and  size  of  your  brick,  so  that  they  will  fit  into  it,  1 
do  not  think  it  will  make  very  much  difference  in  the  struc¬ 
ture.  But  if  you  have  to  expel  some  clay,  then  the  issue  holes 
make  a  vital  difference.  I  have  seen  lots  and  lots  of  brick 
spoiled  because  when  the  pressure  came  on  there  was  no 
adequate  place  for  the  surplus  clay  to  be  expelled  and  the 
whole  surplus  was  ejected  from  one  or  two  large  holes  instead 
of  many  small  ones,  and  this  results  in  flaws  and  cracks  in  the 
brick  in  nearly  every  case. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield:  It  seems  to  me  we  are  laboring  under 
misapprehensions  in  regard  to  repressing  paving  brick.  If 
you  want  a  perfect  paving  brick  you  want  a  brick  that  will 
slip  from  the  press  very  easily;  consequently  you  do  not  want 
a  press  that  will  expel  a  portion  of  the  clay,  but  one  which  will 
compress  it  all,  perfectly  filling  the  mold  with  just  what  you 
put  into  the  press.  I  do  not  think  that  the  compression  has 
anything  to  do  in  regard  to  changing  the  structure  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  clay,  and  after  you  have  pressed  your  brick  you 
will  find  the  particles  of  clay  just  the  same  as  you  did  on 
leaving  the  auger  machines. 

Mr.  Adams:  We  have  had  a  very  interesting  discussion,  but 
life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting,  and  I  think  a  motion  to  ad¬ 
journ  would  be  in  order. 

President  Morrison:  Gentlemen,  I  will  announce  as  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  the  following  members: 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

.1.  A.  Snell — Barington,  R.  1. 

H.  L.  Boas— Reading,  Pa. 

F.  Salmen— Slidell,  La. 

A'.  H.  Carter — Appleton,  Wis. 

Robert  Dyas — Nashville,  Tenn. 

Charles  Bloomfield— New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

B.  J.  Sheppard— Winston,  N.  c. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  am  requested  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Specifications 
for  Paving  Brick  at  Room  10S,  Kimball  House. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  move  we  adjourn.  Seconded  by  Captain 
Crafts  and  carried. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


Thursday  Morning,  December  5,  1895. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Or¬ 
ton  at  9:30. 

Vice  President  Orton:  The  Convention  will  please  come  to 
order,  and  the  Secretary  will  announce  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

SALT-GLAZING  PAVING  BRICK. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  in  order  on  the  programme  for 
this  morning  will  be  question  No.  G,  carried  over  from  yester¬ 
day:  “Does  salt-glazing  make  a  paving  brick  better?”  Discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question  will  be  led  by  Mr.  IV.  D.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Gentlemen,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  taking 
up  much  time  with  this  subject,  and,  moreover,  I  do  not  think 
I  am  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  never  salt-glazed  paving  brick,  and  have  never  observed 
the  effect  of  the  wear  on  salt-glazed  paving  brick  in  the 


street,  neither  do  I  think  I  ever  remember  but  once  of  seeing 
a  street  paved  with  a  salt-glazed  brick.  There  may  be  men 
here  who  have  salt-glazed  brick  and  made  these  observations, 
and  if  so,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  talk  on  this  subject. 
However,  the  salt-glazing  of  brick  and  clay  ware  is  so  well 
understood  that  I  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  any 
experiments  upon  the  salt-glazing  of  paving  brick.  The  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  salt-glazing  are  all  on  the  surface, 
and  can  easily  be  investigated  by  anybody  upon  any  article 
of  salt-glazed  ware  without  the  testing  of  the  salt  glaze  on  a 
paving  brick.  There  is  no  question,  of  course,  but  that  a  salt- 
glazed  brick  is  smoother  and  prettier  to  look  at,  and  if  put  in 
the  street  looks  very  fine,  and  is  probably  easier  to  be  cleaned. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  salt-glazed  paving  brick  is  easier 
to  be  cleaned  than  a  common  paver.  Of  com-se,  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  asphalt  paving,  so  far  as  being  easily  cleaned 
is  concerned.  What  is  demanded  of  a  street  paved  with  brick 
is  durability.  That  is  what  to  some  would  seem  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  of  this  question— whether  salt-glazing  would 
make  a  paving  brick  more  durable,  and  perhaps  some  might 
think  it  would  make  it  more  impervious  to  moisture,  and  that 
would  be  an  advantage.  But  we  all  know  that  a  well-made 
paver,  and  especially  a  shale  paving  brick,  would  not  absorb 
enough  water  to  be  of  any  disadvantage,  and  this  fact  is  be¬ 
coming  so  well  known  that  a  great  many  engineers  do  not 
make  a  test  of  absorption  at  all.  They  know  the  absorption  is 
so  little  in  a  vitrified  or  wrell-burned  shale  paver  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  absorption  of  water  in  brick. 
A  salt-glazed  brick,  while  not  wholly  impervious  to  water, 
will  not  absorb  quite  as  much  water  as  a  brick  that  is  not 
salt-glazed. 

Mr.  McMillan:  I  want  to  ask  if  salt  glazing  would  not 
make  the  brick  more  slippery. 

Mr.  Richardson:  That  is  one  of  the  points  I  would  mention 
as  a  disadvantage.  Oftentimes  we  have  to  meet  this  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  nearly  all  the  paving  is  done 
with  Medina  sandstone.  Of  course,  the  salt-glazed  brick  is 
slippery  as  compared  with  sandstone,  and  that  would  be  one 
of  the  disadvantages,  though  they  are  not  slippery  as  com¬ 
pared  with  granite  or  asphalt.  Now,  if  you  make  salt-glazed 
brick  they  will  be  much  more  slippery  than  without  the  glaz¬ 
ing.  I  heard  a  few  years  ago,  when  this  question  was  being 
discussed  by  engineers,  that  they  objected  to  salt  glazing  be¬ 
cause  it  covered  up  the  defects  of  the  brick,  and  you  could  not 
tell  whether  the  brick  were  hard-burned.  Now,  you  know, 
you  cannot  get  a  salt  glaze  upon  a  brick  or  other  ware  unless 
it  is  hard-burned,  so  that  would  not  be  a  great  objection.  I, 
myself,  do  not  believe  in  salt-glazing  brick,  so  I  am  speaking 
only  from  one  side.  If  there  is  anyone  here  who  has  been 
salt-glazing  brick  and  thinks  it  makes  the  brick  better,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Purington:  The  concensus  of  opinion,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  decidedly  against  salt-glazing  paving  brick.  I  believe  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  members  of  this  Convention  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  salt-glazing  paving  brick,  and  unless  there  is  some 
onq  here  who  has  faith  in  it,  I  think  we  had  better  go  on  to 
the  next  question.  I  want  to  correct  one  remark  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son  made,  and  that  is  that  asphalt  is  neater  and  cleaner  than 
brick.  It  does  not  begin  to  be  as  clean  or  neat  or  healthy  as 
brick.  Under  no  circumstances  is  there  any  dust  arising  from 
the  brick  pavement,  and  I  do  not  want  any  member  to  take 
that  position. 

Secretary  Randall:  On  that  score  I  want  to  say  that  in  our 
city  we  have  twelve  or  fifteen,  maybe  twenty,  miles  of  brick 
pavement  and  a  still  larger  mileage  of  asphalt.  I  am  a  bicy¬ 
cle  rider,  and  I  know  something  about  the  condition  of  our 
streets.  A  brick  street  is  superior  to  asphalt  in  almost  every 
way.  There  is  nothing  more  unpleasant  than  an  unswept 
asphalt  street.  The  dust  from  it  is  unhealthy  and  destroys  fur¬ 
niture  and  draperies.  It  is  hard  on  horses— almost  as  bad  as 
granite,  and  when  you  sprinkle  them  they  are  well-nigh  im¬ 
passible,  especially  in  freezing  weather.  Most  all  of  the  serious 
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accidents  that  happen  to  bicycle  riders  in  our  city  occur  on 
wet  asphalt  pavements.  I  regard  the  asphalt  pavement  as 
being  less  advantageous  in  many  respects  than  brick.  It  is 
less  durable,  more  expensive  and  not  as  good  a  street  to  drive 
over  a  large  part  of  the  year.  My  office  faces  an  asphalt 
street,  and  for  the  next  three  months,  whenever  it  rains  or 
snows  and  freezes,  the  street  will  be  almost  impassible. 
Horses  can  scarcely  stand  upon  it,  let  alone  pull  a  load,  the 
pavement  is  so  slippery.  It  takes  but  little  of  that  kind  of 
experience  to  convince  one  of  the  superiority  of  brick  over 
asphalt. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  rise  to  ask  a  question.  I  want  to  ask  whether 
it  is  possible  to  salt  glaze  paving  brick  in  a  way  that  they  will 
not  stick  together  in  burning.  1  know  that  in  salt-glazing 
drain  pipes,  where  the  two  ends  come  together  there  is  no 
glaze,  and  in  burning  paving  brick  you  burn  them  face  to  face, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  could  very  well  make  ai  salt-glazed 
paving  brick. 

President  Morrison:  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Mr.  Puring- 
ton  stated  that  nearly  every  person  knew  that  it  was  better 
not  to  salt-glaze  brick.  I  wish  to  know  why  this  is.  What  is 
the  objection  to  the  glaze? 

Mr.  Purington:  In  my  judgment  the  only  man  who  glazes 
his  brick  is  the  one  whose  material  is  poor,  and  he  glazes  his 
brick  to  cover  up  some  defect.  That  is  my  experience.  They 
are  usually  of  a  low-grade  material,  and  when  they  are  glazed 
you  cannot  tell  until  you  break  open  a  brick  whether  it  is 
good  for  anything  or  not,  whereas,  with  an  ordinary  brick 
without  tho  glaze,  you  can  judge  the  quality  of  the  brick  al¬ 
most  by  its  appearance. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sergeant  Bluff,  la.:  With  regard  to  salt¬ 
glazing  brick.  I  do  not  understand  that  salt-glazing  is  at  all  a 
detriment  to  the  brick.  I  salt-glazed  the  first  paving  brick  I 
ever  made.  I  put  14,000  in  a  little  potter’s  kiln  that  had  been 
burned  for  a  groat  many  years,  until  the  inside  of  the  kiln 
was  covered  with  the  glaze,  and  when  those  brick  came  out 
they  were  pretty  well  salt-glazed,  and  these  were  absolutely 
the  best  brick  I  have  ever  burned  for  paving  brick.  I  put  them 
down  in  Sioux  City,  and  they  are  still  there,  and  show  no 
wear  whatever.  Now,  I  claim  those  brick  were  not  at  all  in¬ 
jured  by  the  salt  glaze.  I  have  never  seen  salt-glazing  put  to 
a  test.  In  my  own  place  I  generally  salt  a  little  for  the  first 
one  or  two  burns  in  the  kiln,  and  it  shows  on  the  brick  a 
little.  1  do  not  think  it  does  any  harm.  Those  brick  took  the 
salt  from  the  kiln  to  quite  a  considerable  extent,  so  it  showed 
on  the  brick.  My  idea  of  burning  a  paving  brick  settles  down 
to  this:  About  tho  best  description  I  ever  heard  of  burning  a 
paving  brick  was  by  one  of  our  Iowa  brickmakers.  He  said: 
“You  want  to  burn  it  within  an  inch  of  its  life,  and  then  stop.” 

Mr.  Pike:  I  think,  without  having  made  a  test,  that  the  glaz¬ 
ing  of  brick  would  be  detrimental,  because  we  know  that  salt 
is  damp,  and  at  the  time  this  salt  is  applied— if  the  salt  is  put 
in  at  a  time  when  the  heat  is  at  the  highest  stage— you  throw 
a  dampness  into  that  kiln.  It  has  a  tendency  to  glaze  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  brick  and  you  must  certainly  injure  the  brick,  and 
for  that  reason  I  think  it  detrimental. 

Mr.  Snell:  In  my  boyhood  days  we  used  to  argue  a  great 
deal,  and  when  we  couldn’t  think  of  anything  else  to  talk 
about  we  would  get  up  an  argument  as  to  how  far  a  toad  could 
jump  and  whether  he  would  jump  in  one  direction  or  an¬ 
other,  and  the  questions  in  this  Convention  are  something  like 
that.  A  gentleman  came  to  me  in  the  hotel  last  night  and 
said:  “I  am  not  going  to  the  Convention  to-morrow.  I  am 
going  home.”  And  I  said,  “What’s  the  matter?”  He  said, 
“Well,  a  question  is  brought  up  and  the  papers  read  and  one 
member  after  another  is  called  upon  to  speak  on  that  ques¬ 
tion,  and  those  of  us  on  the  outside  do  not  get  a  chance  until 
that  question  has  been  discussed  until  everyone  is  sick  and 
tired  of  it,  and  I  am  going  home.”  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  limit  of  time  in  which  to  argue  each  question. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that.  On  a 
little  reflection  I  think  you  will  all  see  that  the  gentleman’s 


remarks  are  entirely  unjustified.  In  all  probability  the  very 
gentleman  who  made  that  remark  would  sit  here  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  for  a  week  and  not  say  a  word  in  regard  to  any  ques¬ 
tion.  Now,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Chair,  in  calling  out 
members,  to  get  men  to  talk  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing,  and  so  forestall  the  talkers  who  otherwise  are  apt  to 
monopolize  more  time  than  they  should. 

President  Morrison:  It  was  my  intention  this  morning  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  line,  but  Mr.  Randall  has  covered 
the  ground  very  well.  Those  who,  as  Sam  Small  says,  carry 
their  feelings  on  their  sleeve,  are  sure  to  feel  hurt  about  some¬ 
thing,  whether  there  is  any  occasion  or  not.  However,  I  want 
to  remind  you  that  this  Convention  is  democratic  in  its  princi¬ 
ples  of  government.  If  there  comes  up  a  question  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  great  importance  and  absorbing  interest 
to  the  Convention  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  talk  on 
this  question,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  members  want  to 
discuss  it.  I  think  I  would  be  overstepping  my  authority  if  1 
were  to  stop  such  a  discussion.  Now,  if  at  any  time  during 
the  discussion  of  any  subject,  any  member  thinks  that  it  has 


W.  D.  Richardson,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

gone  on  too  long,  he  has  the  privilege  of  moving  that  it  be 
closed,  and  such  a  motion  will  be  entertained  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  move  that  the  discussion  of  this  highly 
important  question  of  salt-glazing  paving  brick  be  closed. 

Mr.  Pike:  Second  the  motion. 

Taken  by  consent. 

President  Morrison:  The  next  number  on  the  programme  is 
Question  No.  7,  “Can  brick  be  burned  successfully  with  culm 
(anthracite  coal  screenings)?” 

Secretary  Randall:  That  question  came  to  me  from  a  gerf- 
tleman  who  wants  to  burn  his  brick  with  the  waste  screenings 
from  a  coal  mine.  I  tried  to  get  the  information  for  him  at 
the  time  and  promised  to  bring  it  before  the  Convention. 
There  seems  to  be  no  gentlemen  here  from  the  neighbornood 
where  these  screenings  are  being  used.  Mr.  Eudaly  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  using  the  screenings,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  he  lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

President  Morrison:  We  will  hear  Brother  Eudaly  briefly  on 
this  subject. 
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—Burning  Brick  with  Coal  Slack— General  Discussion.— 

Mr.  Eurlaly:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
I  am  vei’y  fond  of  the  ridiculous,  you  know,  and  there  is 
something  about  my  opening  the  discussion  in  this  Convention 
that  is  very  amusing,  I  am  sure.  I  have  been  -warned  to  be 
very  brief,  and  been  asked  to  open  this  question  and  prac¬ 
tically  told  to  sit  dowm  before  I  commence.  (Laughter.)  Never 
mind;  I  never  get  mad  about  anything.  I  will  try  to  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  and  to  say  -what  I  have  to  say  in  short  order. 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  under  the  five-minute  rule  or  not. 
Let  us  first  get  our  bearings.  We  discuss  questions  very  often 
in  an  exciting  and  animated  way,  -which  is  proper  and  correct, 
and  gives  life  to  our  meetings;  but  in  the  discussion  of  any  of 
these  questions  we  ought  to  give  more  heed  to  what  we  say. 
I  noticed  yesterday  that  our  honored  ex-President,  Mr.  Ittner, 
of  St.  Louis,  brought  out  the  danger  of  heated  discussions  in 
all  these  questions  when  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  know 
that  we  had  been  talking  about  hard  coal  for  the  past  ten 
years,  but  he  thought  we  had  been  talking  about  soft  coal.  As 
this  question  is  referring  directly  to  hard  coal  slack,  I  will 
use  the  term  slack,  because  that  will  be  better  understood  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Convention.  It  is  called  culm  in  the 
East.  We  in  the  West  call  it  hard  coal  slack.  Now,  if  we 
limit  this  question  to  hard  coal  slack  or  culm,  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing  one  that  will  only  be  an  advantage  to  those  who  live  in  a 
district  where  such  slack  is  to  be  had  and  could  be  bought 
cheap,  and  would  confine  the  discussion  to  a  limited  few.  I 
ask  that  this  discussion  refer  to  any  kind  of  fine  fuel.  I  may 
say,  first,  that  brick  can  be  burned  with  hard  coal  slack,  culm 
or  refuse  from  the  mine,  using  it  as  a  fuel,  and  not  as  a,  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  clay.  This  can  be  done.  To  do  it,  however,  you 
must  have  a  forced  draft.  Brick  could  be  burned  with  soft 
coal  slack,  and  is  done  with  a  mixture  of  soft  coal  slack  and 
the  lump  coal  commonly  known  as  the  run  of  the  mine  very 
successfully,  but  with  the  fine  soft  coal  slack  it  becomes  solid 
upon  the  bar;  this  may  be  avoided  by  admitting  a  sufficient 
amount  of  air  to  it  at  the  proper  place  to  burn  it  correctly. 
You  must  understand  that  in  burning  any  kind  of  fuel  it  is 
done  by  mixing  the  proper  quantity  of  air  with  that  fuel  at 
the  proper  temperatm’e.  That  must  always  be  done,  and  in 
burning  fuel  you  must  have  a  strong  draft  in  order  to  take  the 
amount  of  air  required  to  the  fuel,  either  over  the  grate  bar  or 
under  it.  That  being  the  case,  a  strong  draft  draws  your 
fuel  quickly  up  out  of  your  fire  box.  I  throw  this  matter  out 
that  you  may  think  of  it  as  it  pertains  to  this  question.  Now, 
with  hard  coal  slack,  purely,  you  must  have  some  means  by 
which  to  aid  this  draft  in  order  to  burn  it  successfully  in  any 
kind  of  a  furnace.  It  will  not  do  to  open  your  furnace  door 
and  shoot  your  draft  through  your  fire.  In  this  way  you  will 
not  burn  your  coal.  Therefore,  you  must  put  a  large  proportion 
of  air  to  force  all  (he  fuel  through  your  kiln,  if  you  want  to 
burn  it.  It  is  a  clean,  clear-cut  question.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  wisest  engineers  of  lliis  world,  and  there  are  volumes 
of  records  that  you  can  read  on  this  question — more  than  you 
can  read  before  the  next  Convention.  That  question  has  been 
experimented  on;  governments  have  spent  thousands  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  experimenting  on  this  question.  Yrou  can  get 
these  reports  and  read  them  for  yourselves.  All  kinds  of  fuel 
that  exist  have  been  experimented  with  at  the  expense  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Many  articles  have  been  written  discuss¬ 
ing  the  size  of  grate  bars  and  the  amount  of  air  that  must  be 
used.  You  can  familiarize  yourselves  with  them  at  your  leis¬ 
ure,  and  I  advise  some  of  you  to  do'  it.  Now,  suppose  you 
don’t  have  a  forced  draft.  Some  think  hard  coal  slack  or  culm 
can  be  burned  without  a  forced  draft.  I  think  it  can  be  done 
by  mixing  a  proper  amount  of  soft  coal  slack  with  it.  Now,  a 
soft  coal  slack  will  not  burn  alone,  neither  will  a  hard  coal 
slack  successfully  without  a  forced  draft,  but  a  mixture  of  the 
two  will  burn  successfully,  provided  you  don’t  get  too  fine  a 
grade.  For  this  reason  soft  coal  slack  ignites  quickly  as  soon 
as  you  throw  it  on  the  fire,  and  if  it  is  burning  alone  it  imme¬ 
diately  goes  down  and  shuts  off  your  draft,  but  by  having  a 


mixture  of  hard  coal  slack,  which,  being  very  hard  to  ignite, 
holds  the  soft  coal  slack  up  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  pass 
through,  and  in  the  burning  of  the  soft  coal  slack,  which 
ignites  very  quickly,  and  the  hard  coal  slack  opening  up  very 
loose,  the  heat  which  ignites  the  hard  coal  slack  gives  you  a 
bed  of  hot  fuel.  Now,  by  the  proper  admixture  of  these  two 
kinds  of  fuel  you  can  use  much  of  the  fuel  you  find  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  hard  coal  districts,  and  also 
in  the  far  West  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  to  the  soft  coal 
slack  for  the  Eastern  brick  manufacturers,  or  those  who  live 
in  the  Southern  coal  districts,  if  they  desire  to  burn  soft  coal 
slack— take  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cannel  coal 
districts  of  Brazil,  Ind.  If  you  will  put  the  cannel  coal  slack, 
which  you  can  ship  any  place  in  Illinois,  Indiana  or  Ohio— in 
fact,  wherever  you  find  the  freight  rates  not  too  exorbitant — 
by  using  a  proper  per  cent,  of  this  cannel  coal  slack  or  the 
higher  grades  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  term)  with  the 
block  or  soft  coal  that  burns  or  runs  down  easily,  it  will  have, 
to  some  extent,  the  same  effect  as  using  hard  coal  slack  with 
soft  coal  slack.  I  have  tried  this  and  know  it  to  be  true.  I 
have  mixed  cannel  coal  from  Indiana  with  hard  coal  slack. 
It  looked  very  fine,  almost  like  clay  which  you  would  run  in 
the  hopper,  but  by  mixing  that  with  the  soft  coal  slack  it  sim¬ 
ply  held  it  up.  I  am  on  the  second  five  minutes,  so  I  think  I 
had  better  stop  at  once. 

Captain  Crafts:  Can  you  get  an  intenser  heat  with  your  coal 
and  slack? 

Mr.  Adams:  I  have  been  experimenting  with  that  quite  a 
great  deal  recently,  and  I  have  never  seen  as  hot  fires  in  a 
brick  plant  in  my  life  as  can  be  produced  with  a  mixture  of 
hard  and  soft  coal  slack. 

Mr.  Purington:  That  comes  near  answering  the  question  1 
was  going  to  ask,  which  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  original 
question.  Mr.  Eudaly  has  told  us  that  this  slack  coal  could  be 
burned,  but  the  question  is,  can  it  be  burned  successfully  or 
economically?  We  all  know  it  can  be  burned,  but  we  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  it  profitably. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Gentlemen,  you  will  all  bear  me  out  that  in 
all  these  years  I  have  never  discussed  a  question  from  any 
other  standpoint  than  from  a  paying  one.  We  all  know  that 
coal  slack  can  be  burned.  Now,  I  tell  you  that  it  can  be 
burned  profitably. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfield:  I  understand  that  Mr.  Eudaly  is  argu¬ 
ing  that  question  practically  in  the  negative. 

A  Member:  In  the  affirmative,  I  think. 

Mr.  Penfield:  No,  sir,  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Just  to  prove  that  a  different  construction  can 
be  put  upon  a  man’s  talk,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  an  entirely 
different  opinion  from  that  Mr.  Penfield  has.  And  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  that  question.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  re¬ 
marks  that  these  two  fuels  can  be  burned,  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  Mr.  Purington.  He  said  it  could  be  burned  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  mixing  these  two  coals  together;  one  facilitates 
the  other,  perhaps  the  same  as  you  put  hard  fire  clay  into 
shale— it  makes  the  brick  burn  better  in  the  kiln.  Both  of 
these  coals  are  cheap,  and  the  very  fact  that  you  can  burn 
them  successfully  and  practically  seems  to  me  to  answer  the 
question  that  it  can  be  burned. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  suppose,  when  you  heard  me  say  that  I  have 
done  this,  you  think  I  have  seen  others  do  it,  but  once  upon 
a  time  I  had  the  blessed  pleasure  of  having  the  management 
of  a  large  brick  plant.  I  saw  a  great  many  brick  made  there 
and  we  actually  burned  by  the  carload  soft  coal  slack  from 
the  mines,  and  we  put  cannel  coal  slack  from  Brazil,  Ind., 
with  it,  mixed  them  together  and  burned  our  brick,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  it  successfully. 

Mr.  Penfield:  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is, 
can  brick  be  burned  successfully  with  culm? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  stated  positively  that  it  can  be  burned 
with  hard  coal  slack  alone,  with  a  forced  draft.  I  stated  that 
at  the  beginning,  and  I  asked  the  privilege  of  the  house  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  question,  because  it  would  interest  the  people  who  did 
not  live  in  the  hard-coal  districts. 
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Captain  Crafts:  I  doubt  whether  with  hard  coal  screenings 
with  a  forced  draft  you  can  get  the  heat  you  need  to  burn 
a  kiln  of  brick.  I  doubt  even  with  nituminous  coal  if  once  we 
let  our  fires  go  down  we  could  get  enough  heat  to  burn  our 
clays  properly. 

President  Morrison:  I  wish  to  suggest  that  on  this  question 
the  freight  charges  is  a  thing  we  must  consider,  because 
freight  costs  us  as  much  on  slack  as  it  does  on  coal. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Jones:  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  question 
of  freight  makes  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  Snell:  1  want  to  make  a  statement  here.  We  tried  the 
forced  draft  on  one  single  lire  box,  and  we  melted  our  brick 
down.  You  ask  whether  you  can  get  fire  or  not.  We  melted 
our  brick  down  with  that  forced  draft.  Not  understanding  it, 
we  closed  it  up  and  let  it  go,  with  pure  anthracite  coal  dust. 

Mr.  Purington:  Did  I  understand  Captain  Crafts  to  ask 
whether  heat  can  be  produced  from  pure  anthracite  coal  dust? 
If  he  will  go  down  South,  where  the  largest  zinc  works  in  the 
world  are,  and  where  they  use  nothing  but  anthracite  coal 
screenings  for  fuel,  he  will  be  satisfied  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  May  I  make  another  statement?  If  I  had  time 
I  would  have  no  trouble  in  demonstrating  to  you  that  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  heat  that  can  possibly  be  made  with  coal  fuel 
can  be  made  with  hard  coal  screenings,  and  the  next  to  that  is 
soft  coal  slack. 

President  Morrison:  I  want  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  you  are  now  discussing,  if  we  should  discuss  this 
question  from  now  until  the  time  of  adjournment  I  do  not 
think  that  we  could  discuss  a  more  profitable  question,  because 
every  man  who  makes  brick  has  to  burn  them.  I  see  in  the 
programme  that  there  was  one  little  paper  that  was  hardly 
discussed  at  all,  and  that  was  “Setting  and  Burning  Brick,’’ 
and  1  declare  I  thought  it  was  settled,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  more  about  burning  brick  in  the  whole  programme.  If 
we  can  hold  this  question  down  to  fuel,  if  it  takes  an  hour  or 
two,  I  think  it  would  be  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  Stiles:  I  just  this  moment  came  in,  but  does  not  Captain 
Crafts  want  to  know  whether  the  brick  can  be  burned  with 
soft  coal  dust— what  he  calls  screenings  or  slack  coal?  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  the  West  what  we  call  our  pure  coal  is  called 
soft  coal.  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  some  of  the  slack  coal 
in  the  West  is  almost  as  good  as  our  rock  coal. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Just  a  moment.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  pulverized  fuels  have  been  used  successfully  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  I  think  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
forced  draft.  Y’ou  can  take  coal,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
bituminous  coal  or  anthracite  coal,  and  the  finer  you  can  pul¬ 
verize  it  the  better,  and  you  blow  it  into  the  furnace  with  air 
or  steam,  just  as  is  done  in  Pennsylvania  or  other  points  to  a 
large  extent,  you  can  get  the  hottest  fire  possible. 

Vice  President  Fiske  took  the  chair  at  the  request  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Morrison,  who  then  addressed  the  Convention  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

President  Morrison:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
question.  I  never  have  had  any  experience  in  burning  with 
hard  coal,  but  when  it  comes  to  bituminous  coal  I  have  had  a 
large  experience  in  many  places.  I  have  burned  bituminous 
coal  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg, 
and  when  I  say  slack  I  mean  coai  not  as  large  as  a  hazelnut. 
I  have  burned  millions  of  brick  with  that  tine  coal.  I  also  did 
the  same  thing  in  Indiana  with  the  Indiana  bituminous  coal- 
burned  millions  of  brick  at  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes,  Ind., 
with  that  fine  bituminous  slack  and  nothing  else.  I  burned 
them  in  the  Wingard  furnace  kiln,  the  furnace  of  which  was 
designed  and  built  especially  for  burning  that  kind  of  fuel, 
and  burned  them  as  well  as  with  the  very  best  of  coal.  In 
fact,  if  the  slack  did  not  have  so  much  slag  or  cinders  in  it, 
it  would  make  a  very  uniform  fire  in  the  furnace;  you  could 
distribute  it  uniformly  over  the  grates.  If  freight  is  cheap 
you  can  afford  to  use  that  coal  slack.  In  some  cases  you 
cannot  afford  to  use  it  at  all.  Brick  can  be  burned  with 
fine  bituminous  slack,  and  I  am  here  to  say  it  is  best  to  use  it 


when  you  can  get  it.  I  have  burned  tens  of  millions  of  brick 
successfully  in  that  way,  and  with  just  as  good  results  as  if  I 
had  had  the  best  of  coal. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfleld:  There  is  no  question  but  that  brick  can 
be  burned  successfully  with  bituminous  slack,  but  the  question 
is  not  of  that  fuel,  and,  as  stated,  it  solely  lias  reference  to 
anthracite  slack,  and  if  it  has  ever  been  used  successfully 
alone,  either  with  forced  draft  or  without  if.  is  a  fact  that  we 
want  to  have  brought  out  and  demonstrated,  and  told  where 
it  has  been  done  and  who  is  doing  it. 

Captain  Crafts:  I  have  burned  it  successfully  in  the  furnace 
with  a  high  flame  under  it. 

Mr.  Adams:  It  seems  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
Convention  know  that  anthracite  coal  slack  can  be  used  in  the 
burning  of  brick  with  some  degree  of  success,  but  it  is  a  very 
serious  question  as  to  the  comparative  expense  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  better  grade  of  coal.  There  is  no  question  to  my 
mind,  or  that  of  any  practical  brickmaker;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  advisability,  and  it  may  be  economy,  in  burn¬ 
ing  brick  with  soft  coal  slack.  I  have  burned  millions  of  brick 
with  the  soft  coni  slack,  but  I  would  rather  use  a  high  grade 
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Chas.  Bloomfield,  New  York  City. 

of  coal.  You  get  the  same  result,  and  it  requires  less  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  burner.  You  keep  your  grate  bars  free  from 
choking,  so  that  the  draft  can  get  through,  and  if  you  do  not 
do  this  you  have  a  fire  lying  on  the  grate  dead  and  without 
life.  I  judge,  if  you  cannot  get  the  coarse  coal,  it  would  be 
better  to  use  the  fine  and  with  a  draft.  If  you  can  get  the 
large  coal  from  the  mines,  it  is  cheaper  to  use  it  than  slack. 
I  consider  slack  a  good  thing  to  use  if  you  cannot  get  better. 

Vice  President  Fiske:  If  there  is  no  desire  to  further  dis 
cuss  this  question  we  will  proceed  to  the  next.  Secretary 
Randall  will  please  announce  the  next  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  the  first  number  of  to¬ 
day’s  programme,  “The  General  Manager”  essay,  by  F.  W. 
Butterworth,  of  Marion,  Ind. 

THE  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

— By  F.  W.  Butterworth,  Marion,  Ind. — 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Brickmakers: 

It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  address  a  con¬ 
vention  of  experienced  brickmakers  upon  such  a  broad  subject  as 
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general  management.  Our  worthy  Secretary’s  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion  suggested  a  little  anecdote  told  of  Samuel  Foote,  a  noted  wit 
of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Foote  was  not  a  brickmaker,  to  my 
knowledge,  but  he  was  like  the  craft  in  this  one  thing  at  least — 
he  was  invariably  hard  up.  Sitting  one  evening  in  a  coffee  house, 
he  asked  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
for  a  loan  of  five  guineas.  “But  I  do  not  know  you,  sir,”  the  gen¬ 
tleman  rather  indignantly  said,  to  which  the  wag  replied,  “That’s 
why  I  asked  you,”  and  it  must  have  been  for  some  such  reason  as 
this  that  Mr.  Randall  suggested  to  me  this  subject. 

Business  history  tells  us  that  successful  enterprises  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size  have  invariably  had  one  man  at  their  head, 
whose  wonderful  energy  promoted  their  growth  and  whose  pru¬ 
dent  control  checked  and  guided  them.  As  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  so  it  is  now,  and  so  it  will  be  in  the  future.  Whether  a 
corporation,  a  firm  or  an  individual,  there  must  be,  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess,  one  originating,  guiding  and  controlling  brain,  and  this  be¬ 
longs  to  the  man  we  designate  as  “the  general  manager.”  Upon 
him  falls  the  responsibility  of  manufacture,  sales,  deliveries,  col¬ 
lections  and  distribution  of  profits.  He  is  capital’s  representative, 
receiving  merited  blame  for  failures  and  credit  for  achieved  suc¬ 
cesses.  It  is  with  this  man,  his  qualities  and  his  manner  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  business  that  this  paper  has  to  do. 

The  head  of  any  successful  brick  manufacturing  establishment 
must  be  a  man  of  many  parts,  quick  to  think  and  act,  tireless  in 
energy,  with  control  over  himself  always,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  He  should  be  so  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  manufacture,  from  the  time  the  clay  leaves  the  bank  until  the 
ware  is  finished  and  loaded  ready  for  delivery,  as  to  be  able  to 
see  every  piece  of  machinery  and  every  man  in  place  doing  each 
their  own  particular  work,  and  he  must  have  sufficient  personal 
magnetism,  business  tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  make 
and  keep  business  friends. 

A  brickmaking  friend  of  mine  tells  of  once  being  employed  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  a  year.  His  superior  received  $2,500  for  doing  the 
work  he  did,  and  paid  but  very  little  attention  to  it.  Upon  being 
twitted  with  this,  the  chief  replied:  “It  takes  a  smart  man  to  do 
this  work,  but  it  takes  a  heap  sight  smarter  one  to  get  some  one 
to  do  it  for  you,”  hence — 

That  man  is  most  valuable  to  capital,  be  it  his  own  or  that  of 
other  parties,  who  can  get  the  most  work  done,  not  who  can 
himself  do  the  most,  and  this  applies  to  both  labor  and  machinery. 
In  the  manufacture  of  the  product,  therefore,  the  manager’s  whole 
study  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  getting  the  most  work 
turned  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

To  each  individual  on  this  globe  is  given  just  so  much  vitality, 
or  capacity  for  work.  Some  men  expend  this  in  the  directing  of 
the  smaller  details  of  their  business,  but  he  is  most  wise  who  saves 
it  all  for  the  important  decisions.  He  will  have  clearer,  fresher 
judgment,  much  more  push  and  energy,  and  more  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  his  employes  and  appliances.  Matters  of  vast  importance 
are  hourly  coming  up  before  the  head  of  a  business,  requiring  his 
own  personal  attention.  He  must  have  time,  also,  to  devote  to  the 
investigation  of  kilns  and  machinery  and  the  keeping  up  in  the 
front  rank  in  the  march  of  progress.  With  all  this  on  his  should- 
ders,  he  has  neither  time  nor  vitality  to  spare  for  the  direction 
of  the  monotonous  daily  repeating  details  of  the  works,  and  nat¬ 
urally  he  looks  around  for  some  one  to  relieve  him  as  much  as 
possible  of  this  burden.  He  wants  a  man  of  executive  ability  and 
sufficient  judgment  to  carry  out  his  general  orders  in  nis  absence, 
a  man  with  the  capacity  for  working  and  controlling  men,  and 
with  extensive  practical  knowledge  of  the  particular  process  or 
processes  employed  at  his  yard.  Through  this  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  he  directs  the  operations  of  the  works,  and  he  should 
be  just  as  much  under  his  control  as  any  piece  of  machinery  about 
the  grounds.  From  long  and  intimate  association,  perhaps,  he 
has  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  manager’s  ideas  and  man¬ 
ner  of  doing  things  as  scarcely  to  need  to  be  told,  but  in  any 
event  he  is  simply  the  manager’s  right  hand  man  so  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  the  product  is  concerned.  To  him  falls  the  hiring 
and  controlling  of  men,  inspection  of  machinery,  dryers,  if  used, 
kilns  in  burning,  and  the  loading  of  the  finished  ware.  To  his 
judgment  are  left  decisions  in  the  smaller  details  of  the  business, 
and  he  should  be  chosen  carefully  and  conscientiously  for  his  en¬ 
ergy,  attention,  faithfulness,  capability,  knowledge,  experience,  ca¬ 
pacity  for  working  men,  executive  ability,  and  the  more  work  he 
can  take  from  the  manager’s  shoulders,  the  more  money  he  is 
worth. 

Throughout  his  whole  business  career  the  general  manager  will 
probably  meet  with  nothing  requiring  more  careful  attention  or 
maturer  judgment  than  the  planning  of  the  works  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery,  dryers  and  kilns.  Bearing  upon  this  and 
equal  in  importance  are  the  kinds  of  clay  to  be  worked  and  the 
fuel  to  be  used,  the  character  of  the  product  required  for  this 
one  particular  market,  and  the  method  of  delivery.  A  thorough 
familiarity  with  these  items  will  serve  to  determine  almost  beyond 
a  doubt  the  general  process  best  adapted,  and  the  more  minute 
selection  of  the  particular  sort  of  appliances  should  only  be  made 
after  careful  investigation  and  experiment.  A  thousand  dollars, 
if  the  field  be  undeveloped,  judiciously  expended  in  investigation 
and  in  making  sure  upon  these  points,  will  be  a  good  investment, 
even  though  it  seems  like  money  thrown  away. 

In  this  connection  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  best 
machinery  is  always  the  cheapest,  and  that  the  appliance  costing 
$300  which  saves  one  ordinary  man  surely  pays  for  itself  in  one 
year’s  time.  The  machines  and  so  on  being  started,  should  be 
watched  carefully,  and  each  breakage  should  be  the  signal  for  a 
thorough  investigation  until  the  cause  is  discovered:  it  is  not  then 
usually  a  very  difficult  matter  to  remedy  the  trouble.  Poor  tools 
give  excellent  excuses  for  poor  work,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  the  men  will  take  advantage  of  them. 


An  accurate  account  of  all  repairs  should  be  kept,  so  that  a 
comparison  can  easily  be  instituted  as  to  the  cost  of  the  keeping 
up  of  two  machines  of  different  manufacture  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work. 

Labor,  forming  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
the  manager  cannot  be  too  careful  in  his  dealings  with  employes. 
Directly  the  control  of  the  hands  falls  to  the  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent,  who  in  order  to  preserve  his  jurisdiction,  must  have 
the  hiring  and  discharging  in  his  own  hands,  but  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  branches,  the  manager  should  make  his  will  felt,  regulate 
the  wages  paid,  and  his  way  should  be  his  subordinate’s  way. 

Certainly  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  working  a  large 
number  of  hands  is  that  in  use  nowadays  wherever  practicable— 
that  is,  paying  them  only  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  “by  the  piece.”  This  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  has  many  advantages,  both  to  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployed.  To  the  latter  it  insures  equity  of  reward  for  work  done, 
and  to  the  former  it  almost  guarantees  a  fixed  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  It  necessitates  watchful  and  careful  superintendence  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  slight  the  work,  but,  as  an  aid  to  this, 
would  suggest  the  thorough  subdivision  of  labor  into  gangs,  each 
with  a  working  boss  at  its  head,  who  is  to  be  paid  a  trifle  more 
than  the  rest,  but  who  does  his  share  of  actual  manual  labor, 
and  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  product,  care 
of  tools,  and  so  forth.  The  various  processes  are  often  separated 
by  considerable  space,  and  this  keeps  some  watchful  eye  on 
the  ware  from  start  to  finish.  It  has  another  advantage  in  keep¬ 
ing  promotion  always  plainly  before  the  eyes  of  the  workmen. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  small  yard,  and  see  how  easily  this  can  be 
accomplished— the  clay  pit  gang,  the  machine  gang,  the  setting 
gang  and  the  loading  gang  would  make  a  good  subdivision.  The 
superintendent,  of  course,  is  over  it  all,  and  should  pay  careful 
attention  to  all  complaints  of  the  bosses,  for  that  is  their  only 
method  of  control  for  the  men  under  them. 

The  burning  is  a  department  requiring  such  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  and  intent  watchfulness  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  experience  and  ability,  and  in  whom  the  manager  has 
complete  confidence.  The  old-fashioned  days  of  the  burner  being 
the  autocrat  of  the  yard  have  passed  away,  yet  it  is  wisest  to 
give  the  man  in  charge  of  the  kiln  plenty  of  latitude,  and  not 
hamper  him  by  too  much  overseeing.  If  you  cannot  find  good, 
faithful  men  who  are  content  to  burn  your  way,  look  around  for 
good  absolutely  green  material  and  teach  it.  “A  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing”  is  nowhere  more  perfectly  demonstrated  than 
in  burning  brick,  and  a  more  stubborn,  pigheaded  individual  is 
not  to  be  found  than  a  burner  who  knows  a  little,  but  thinks  he 
knows  it  all,  and  will  not  be  cured  of  his  ignorance  until  he  has 
spoiled  two  or  three  kilns. 

The  only  means  of  discipline  an  employer  has  is  discharge. 
Hence,  that  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  only  after  considerable 
thought.  The  men  can  be  stimulated  to  greater  effort  by  honest, 
good-tempered  rivalry  and  by  keeping  promotion  always  before 
them,  making  them  feel  sure  of  reward  if  deserved,  and  only  when 
deserved.  The  manager  should  have  different  grades  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  his  employes,  according  to  the  importance  of  their  work. 
He  can  afford  to  be  more  familiar  with  his  burners  than  with  his 
wheelers.  They  notice  things  and.ofttimes  will  work  harder  for 
this  increased  familiarity  than  for  a  higher  wage.  Justice  and 
impartiality  are  absolutely  necessary,  but  too  much  familiarity 
with  employes  never,  in  the  long  run,  pays,  and  it  is  wisest  not 
to  stray  far  from  business  topics  in  conversation  with  them. 

To  my  notion,  the  roustabout,  or  man  working  by  the  day,  should 
be  paid  good  wages.  Cheap  labor,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  is  the 
most  expensive,  and  one  who  can  do  almost  anything  about  the 
works,  as  the  roustabout  should,  is  surely  more  valuable  than  he 
who  is  skillful  at  but  one  particular  kind  of  work. 

It  is  pleasantest,  as  well  as  wisest,  to  get  the  affection  of  your 
subordinates,  but  be  sure  and  have  that  tempered  with  respect 
and  deference  for  your  opinions,  and,  above  all  things  else,  be 
your  own  boss — not  too  contrary  to  accept  suggestions  or  approve 
plans  advanced  by  those  under  you;  on  the  contrary,  encourage 
them  to  think  and  scheme,  but  always  be  the  controlling  mind  in 
every  way,  shape  and  form,  and  having  given  a  matter  due 
thought  and  formed  the  necessary  plans,  let  no  opposition  move 
you  from  the  carefully  considered  course.  If  you  give  in  once, 
your  foreman  will,  inside  of  a  week,  think  he  knows  more  about 
the  business  than  you  do,  and  there  are  few  things  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  that,  as  we  find  exemplified  every  day  by  inexperienced 
men  embarking  in  the  brick  business,  deluding  themselves  with 
the  notion  that  they  can  hire  a  superintendent  who  has  perhaps 
successfully  run  a  plant  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  man¬ 
ager,  and  who,  they  expect,  will  take  entire  charge  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  whereas  he  is  only  fit  to  carry  out  another’s  ideas  and  obey 
orders.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  man  with  but  little  education,  but  ex¬ 
tensive  practical  knowledge  of  brickmaking,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
find  a  man  of  good  business  parts,  but  the  combination  is  rare 
indeed. 

The  manager’s  tours  of  inspection  through  his  plant  need  not 
of  necessity  be  frequent,  but  they  should  be  very  thorough,  made 
without  notice,  and  in  order  not  to  lower  the  superintendent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hands,  the  latter  should  accompany  him.  By  carefully 
cultivating  the  powers  of  observation  he  will  notice  every  man 
and  every  piece  of  machinery,  and  from  his  intimate  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  from  past  experience,  should  be  able  to  reason  from 
cause  to  effect,  not  wait  three  or  four  weeks  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  losses  for  the  ware  to  come  out  of  the  kiln  before  he  can 
tell  surely  whether  his  opinions  are  correct  or  not. 

In  the  office  it  should  be  the  rule  to  have  all  differences  in 
computation  of  the  wages  adjusted  amicably,  so  that  the  men  will 
get  the  notion  firmly  rooted  in  their  heads  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  firm  to  treat  them  fairly  and  justly.  If  possible,  an  error 
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in  their  pay  should  be  adjusted  immediately,  for  they  have  prob¬ 
ably  planned  the  disposition  of  every  cent  of  the  money,  and  the 
error  upsets  their  plans  and  causes  dissatisfaction. 

The  accounts  of  the  business  should  be  kept  in  such  a  way  that 
the  general  manager  can  subdivide  thoroughly  the  various  costs 
of  manufacture  and  see  at  the  end  of  each  month  how  much  it  lias 
cost  to  pay  for  labor,  repairs,  fuel,  office  help,  insurance,  interest 
on  borrowed  mony,  expenses  of  sales,  etc.  Having  this  in  dollars 
and  cents,  get  it  into  thousands  of  brick  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
always  think  in  thousands,  not  in  dollars.  For  instance,  if  your 
pay  roll  amounts  to  $600  and  your  production  has  been  200,000,  think 
not  of  $600,  but  of  $3  per  thousand  brick.  A  separate  account,  show¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  delivering  the  product,  will  be  very  useful,  as  it  en¬ 
ables  the  manager  to  tell  with  but  little  trouble  how  much  per  thou¬ 
sand  he  received  for  the  bricK.  at  the  yard,  and  the  kiln  waste 
can  be  kept  track  of  by  jotting  down  the  number  of  brick  set 
and  the  amount  delivered.  This  can  best  be  kept  in  mind  by  think¬ 
ing  in  percentage. 

As  the  accounts  of  our  customers  usually  consist  solely  of  his 
material  bills  and  his  pay  roll,  our  bills  should  be  made  plain  and 
explicit  in  every  particular. 

The  disposition  of  the  product  usually  and  naturally  falls  en- 
tairely  upon  the  manager.  There  are  so  many  important  condi¬ 
tions  requiring  mature  judgment  to  be  considered  in  making  sales, 
and  the  amount  involved  is  often  so  large  that  no  one  but  the  head 
of  the  industry  can  be  intrusted  with  this  branch.  Naturally,  the 
first  requisite  to  a  sale  is  to  have  good  material  to  sell,  but  the  re¬ 
liability  of  delivery,  facilities  for  supply,  reputation  for  square 
dealing,  personal  friendship  and  terms  of  payment  are  important 
factors.  The  bulk  of  the  brickmaker’s  product  is  disposed  of  to  a 
few  customers,  and  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  become  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  nearly  every  man  whose  account  runs  over 
$500.  This  is  of  great  advantage,  especially  if  the  manager  be  a 
man  quick  to  make  friends  and  good  at  keeping  them.  In  this 
connection,  perhaps  a  few  words  against  being  niggardly  as  re¬ 
gards  the  expense  of  selling  would  not  be  amiss.  A  business 
friend,  even  if  only  a  prospective  customer,  is  worth  an  evening’s 
entertainment  at  any  time,  and  there  is  nothing  shows  against  a 
man  personally  or  against  the  firm  he  represents  like  half-way 
measures  in  these  things. 

Aim  to  convince  the  customer  that  your  earnest  desire  is  to  act 
squarely  and  honestly  by  him.  If  he  is  right-minded  he  will  ap¬ 
preciate  this.  If  he  is  not,  you  do  not  want  to  sell  to  him,  anyway. 

The  margins  in  brickmaking  these  days  are  very  meager,  but  as 
an  offset  to  this  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  production  large. 
Now,  we  all  know  there  is  a  lot  of  disproportionate  expense  at¬ 
tached  to  the  running  of  a  brick  plant;  expense  that  is  the  same 
whether  the  product  be  full  or  only  one-half.  When,  therefore, 
future  prospects  are  not  bright  enough  to  warrant  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stock,  with  its  added  cost  of  handling,  it  must  surely  be 
wiser  to  sell  at  cost  and  keep  running  right  up  to  the  notch  as 
long  as  possible  than  to  reduce  production. 

In  the  matter  of  delivery,  an  excuse  for  delay,  be  it  ever  such  a 
good  one,  is  no  remedy;  it  may  excuse  the  tardiness  to  your  own 
mind,  but  the  ware  did  not  arrive  just  as  truly  as  if  there  were  no 
excuse.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  to  be  considered 
in  the  making  and  retention  of  customers,  and  should  receive  a 
large  share  of  the  manager’s  attention. 

In  the  matter  of  trustworthiness  of  customers,  the  brick  business 
is  very  peculiar;  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are,  individ¬ 
ually,  not  worth  over  one-half  the  amount  of  their  accounts. 
Hence,  the  main  thing  to  look  at  is  their  honesty  and  whether 
they  will  turn  over  to  the  material  man  his  proportion  of  the 
money  paid  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  Taking  this  into  con¬ 
sideration,  and  keeping  before  one’s  eyes  always  the  fact  that 
the  manager  represents  capital,  be  it  his  own  or  others,  he 
scarcely  ever  has  the  right  to  take  such  large  chances  on  payment 
as  to  allow  his  hold  on  the  building  itself  by  means  of  a  lien  to 
slip  by.  That  mason  contractor  who  makes  each  and  every  con¬ 
tract  stand  on  its  own  bottom  is  worthy  of  the  most  confidence. 
When  he  uses  the  money  from  one  to  run  another,  somebody  is 
going  to  lose  in  the  end,  and  as  his  labor  must  be  paid  every  week, 
who  can  it  be  if  not  the  material  man? 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  a  grand  thing  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  large  brick  industry.  There  seems  a  nobility  about  it,  in  taking 
the  stuff  that  men  and  women  fling  from  their  feet  in  disgust  and 
making  from  that  a  merchantable,  oftentimes  beautifully  orna¬ 
mental  product,  that  shelters  mankind  from  the  elements  and 
gives  to  him  that  comfort  to  which  his  superior  intelligence  and 
refinement  entitles  him. 

In  no  other  business  do  we  find  so  fully  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  “Eternal  vigilance  the  price  of  success.”  The 
raw  material  we  use  differs  as  much  in  nature  as  the  men  who 
walk  over  it,  and  the  highest  pinnacle  can  only  be  attained  by 
careful  watchfulness  of  clay,  appliances,  labor,  accounts,  cus¬ 
tomers,  deliveries,  and  last  of  all,  but  as  important  as  any,  of  the 
general  manager  himself.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Eudaly:  The  thought  just  came  to  me.  You  will  re¬ 
member  yesterday  when  a  number  of  gentlemen  desired  very 
much  to  advertise  a  certain  journal  that  was  being  published 
in  the  interest  of  brick  I  took  no  exception  to  the  desire  to  ad¬ 
vertise  that  journal.  I  thought  it  a  very  fair  thing  to  do.  1 
now  feel  that  I  would  like  to  know  the  age  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  read  the  paper,  whether  or  not  he  is  married,  and 
what  his  inclinations  may  be  along  that  line.  He  has  won 
me  decidely  in  the  reading  of  that  paper.  While  he  was  read¬ 


ing  it  I  looked  at  Brothers  Purington  and  Snell  and  Ittner  and 
Adams  and  Penfleld  and  the  other  gentlemen,  and  then  I  re¬ 
membered  that  my  wife  occassional ly  plucks  a  gray  hair 
from  my  own  beard,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  well,  we  old 
fellows  don’t  amount  to  much  after  all.  What  if  we  do  pass 
away  soon,  a  brighter  generation  will  succeed  us. 

Mr.  Purington:  Mr.  Eudaly  has,  as  usual,  said  the  thing 
that  ought  to  be  said.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Association 
on  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  this  paper  has  demonstrated 
clearly  that  the  old  fellows  have  got  to  step  down  and  take  a 
back  seat.  After  listening  to  the  paper  of  our  younger 
brother,  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  his  capabilities  to  do  these  things 
himself,  and  tell  others  how  to  do  them,  I  feel  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  old  wheel  horses  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  can  listen  to  wiser  and  better  things,  said  by  younger 
men. 

Mr.  Snell:  The  other  day  a  very  generous  brother  of  this 
Association  invited  a  number  of  us  to  get  on  a  tallyho  and 
take  a  ride  to  the  Exposition,  and  another  brother  advised  us 
to  leave  our  overcoats  at  home,  as  it  was  very  warm  in  this 
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beautiful  sunny  South.  I  listened  to  that  brother,  and  I  left 
my  coat  at  home,  and  we  started.  Well,  1  began  to  grow  cold 
and  to  look  around  to  see  if  there  was  any  fellow  in  the 
crowd  who  had  a  coat  he  was  not  using,  and  I  saw  my  brother 
who  has  just  read  this  paper,  and  he  noticed  me  looking  at  it 
with  longing  eyes,  and  he  said,  “I  do  not  want  this  coat,  you 
take  it.”  I  disliked  to  do  it,  but  he  urged  me  so  earnestly  that 
I  took  it  and  put  it  on  my  back,  and  all  day  long  the  weather 
grew  colder,  and  I  noticed  he  grew  blue  around  the  eyes  and 
the  lips,  but  he  would  not  look  at  the  coat.  My  body  kept 
growing  warmer  and  wanner,  for  he  thought  I  was  weak  and 
not  able  to  stand  the  cold  and  he  was  strong,  and  I  scarce 
know  how  to  express  my  thoughts.  I  want  to  state,  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  that  paper,  that  my  heart  is  still  warming  to  him 
more  and  more  for  the  ripe  thoughts  he  has  thrown  out  to  us. 

Captain  Crafts:  lam  very  glad  that  these  old  fellows  are 
going  to  take  a  back  seat  and  give  us  young  men  a  chance. 
(Laughter.) 

Vice  President  Fiske:  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said 
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mi  tliis  subject  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next.  The  Secretary 
will  please  announce  it. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  “What  I  Don’t 
Know  About  Drying  Brick,”  by  H.  .1.  Baldwin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
one  of  our  young  members,  as  you  all  may  see  by  his  youthful 
appearance. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  In  this  line  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
that  happened  in  my  early  career.  I  left  the  old  Connecticut 
farm  when  I  was  a  young  fellow.  I  went  to  Ohio  and  started 
a  dry  goods  store.  At  my  first  opening  I  had  a  great  crowd  of 
customers;  all  the  elite  of  the  town  were  there;  everything 
was  going  on  smoothly;  the  money  was  rolling  in  as  fast  as 
it  could  be  placed  in  the  till,  and  right  at  this  point  an  old, 
lame  and  the  most  disreputable-looking  darkey  that  I  ever  saw 
came  shambling  in.  He  pushed  his  way  through  this  crowd 
of  richly  dressed  ladies  and  accosted  me  in  this  way:  “Why, 
boss,  I  understand  you  are  from  Connecticut.”  I  said,  “Yes, 
sir.”  “Well,  I  thought  so,”  said  lie;  “you  look  like  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  man.  Connecticut  men  all  look  alike.  I  am  from  Con¬ 
necticut  myself.”  (Laughter.) 

WHAT  I  DON’T  KNOW  ABOUT  DRYING  BRICK. 

—By  H.  J.  Baldwin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

“What  I  don’t  know  about  drying  brick”  sounds  like  a  very 
flagrant  subject  for  me  to  select  and  then  travel  fifteen  hundred 
miles  to  talk  about,  and  I  think  it  needs  an  explanation. 

Our  secretary,  Brother  Randall,  wrote  me  about  two  months 
ago  asking  me  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  drying  brick,  to  which  I 
immediately  replied  that  this,  subject  of  drying  brick  had  made  me 
enough  trouble  already,  and  at  the  same  time  I  think  I  sent  him 
a  lock  of  white  hair,  which  I  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  to 
show  him  the  color  that  the  perplexities  of  drying  brick  had 
wrought  upon  my  once  honorable  head.  In  that  letter  I  positively 
refused  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  drying  brick,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  told  him  that  if  he  had  asked  me  to  talk  on  the  subject, 
“What  I  don’t  know  about  drying  brick,”  I  could  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  and  pronounce  the  benediction.  I  supposed  that  would  end 
it,  but  imagine  my  surprise  when,  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  my 
subject  was  officially  announced.  It  was  printed,  it  was  scattered 
over  this  great  country  of  ours— yes,  and  beyond  the  ocean— and 
I  was  in  a  sad  predicament.  I  had  never  given  the  subject  a 
single  thought  up  to  that  time,  and  I  realized  that  I  was  where 
I  had  to  either  fish  or  cut  bait. 

Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  attempt  to  speak  on  what  you  don’t 
know?  If  not,  just  try  it  at  some  session  when  I  am  not  in. 

Now,  as  to  drying  brick.  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  subject  more 
particularly  as  to  drying  without  checking,  as  I  know  that  point 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  majority  here  present.  To  begin  with, 
we  must  realize  that  no  man  is  able  to  cope  with  this  subject  any 
further  than  his  own  experience  goes  and  the  knowledge  he  has 
of  the  particular  clays  he  has  worked.  When  you  hear  a  man 
talking  about  drying  a  material  he  is  not  acquainted  with,  you 
must  be  careful  where  you  step  when  he  is  around,  because  if 
you  should  happen  to  walk  on  his  head  it  would  mash  easily. 
There  are  not  two  clay  beds  on  earth  that  can  be  worked  exactly 
alike,  and  more  particularly  in  drying.  Some  clay  will  dry  in  six 
hours  and  every  brick  be  perfect,  while  your  neighbor’s  clay  across 
the  street  will  require  sixty  hours,  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  guarantee  that  not  more  than  40 
per  cent,  would  be  cracked. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  only  successful  method  of  drying  brick  in 
a  specified  time  is  to  adapt  your  dryer  to  the  wants  of  your  clay, 
instead  of  trying  to  adapt  your  clay  to  your  dryer.  If  you  have 
made  a  mistake  and  built  a  dryer  that  will  not  dry  your  material 
successfully,  then,  by  all  means,  remodel  your  dryer  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  material  to  be  dried. 

The  clay  I  am  working  is  a  very  peculiar  clay,  and  has  been 
the  incentive  of  a  great  deal  of  study  for  me,  especially  in  dry¬ 
ing.  It  is  almost  as  sensitive  as  the  Egyptian  sensitive  plant, 
which,  when  any  one  points  a  finger  at  a  particular  leaf,  that 
leaf  will  curl  tightly  up.  I  am  always  particular  to  warn  my  men 
not  to  point  their  finger  at  our  green  brick,  for  obvious  reasons. 

One  great  drawback  in  a  majority  of  brick  plants  where  the 
cracked  brick  plague  has  made  many  a  man’s  hair  white  is  be¬ 
cause  their  drying  capacity  is  too  small.  A  twelve-tunnel  dryer 
should  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  I 
think  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  would  be  better.  It  will  not 
take  as  much  fuel,  if  rightly  constructed,  as  a  dryer  one  hundred 
feet  long,  and  the  heat  will  be  more  evenly  distributed.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  twelve-tunnel  dryer  one  hundred  feet  long  was  a 
disastrous  one,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  75  per  cent,  of 
whole  brick  through  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  with  sixteen 
tunnels  of  the  same  length  every  brick  came  out  perfect.  The 
cause  of  this  failure  and  the  remedy  are  very  apparent,  as  you 
will  see. 

In  order  to  put  thirty-six  thousand  brick  in  each  dryer  every 
day,  it  was  necessary  to  take  out  the  same  number,  and  in  order 
to  set  these  brick  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
dried;  consequently,  our  fires  had  to  be  forced  to  dry  that  num¬ 
ber  in  twenty-four  hours,  regardless  of  results,  and  the  brick 


went  to  pieces.  Now  with  sixteen  tunnels  every  brick  in  that  dryer 
has  fifty-four  hours  in  which  to  dry,  and  we  run  our  fires  slower, 
burn  less  fuel  and  set  thirty-six  thousand  brick  a  day  out  of 
those  sixteen  tunnels  without  any  loss  whatever. 

Clay  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  before  it  comes  to  the  machine 
as  one  preventive  of  cracked  brick  when  drying.  One  quality  of 
clay  may  stand  any  degree  of  heat,  while  from  the  same  bank 
another  quality  may  go  all  to  pieces  with  one-half  the  heat.  I  have 
had  costly  experience  in  this  and  found  that  only  systematic  mix¬ 
ing  and  a  systematic  governing  of  our  fires  were  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  catastrophe  while  drying. 

I  visited  a  gentleman’s  plant  in  another  State  a  few  years  ago. 
I  found  that  his  clay-bed  was  composed  of  a  strata  of  red  and  a 
strata  of  blue  clay.  He  was  hauling  it  in  carts  from  the  bed  direct 
to  his  machine,  but  instead  of  mixing  it  at  the  bank,  as  he  should 
have  done,  he  was  hauling  it  separate,  and  thought  he  was  mixing 
it  in  his  pug  mill.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  ma¬ 
chine  was  nearly  empty  every  time  before  the  other  color  arrived, 
and  that  he  was  not  mixing  it  at  all,  and  that  if  he  would  mix  it  at 
the  bank  it  might  prevent  his  having  so  many  cracked  brick  in  his 
dryer. 

He  listened  to  me  with  good  attention  until  I  had  finished. 
Then  he  straightened  up  his  old  crooked  back  and  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  in  the  brick  business  twenty-five  years,  that  he 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  in  1844,  that  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Methodist  church,  and  was  trying 
to  lead  a  straightforward,  upright  life,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
a  man  like  myself,  who  did  not  know  what  a  brick  was  ten  years 
ago,  could  give  him  any  pointers  on  making  brick. 

However,  there  were  two  lessons  taught.  I  was  told  by  one  of 
his  men  that  night  that  as  soon  as  I  went  away  he  gave  orders 
to  have  his  clay  mixed  at  the  bank.  The  other  lesson  was  taught 
me.  That  was,  to  hereafter  mind  my  own  business,  and  follow  the 
old  minister’s  example,  who  was  annoyed  by  some  young  people 
giggling  in  church.  He  paused,  and  looking  at  them,  said:  “Some 
years  ago  as  I  was  preaching,  a  young  man  who  sat  before  me 
was  constantly  laughing  and  making  faces.  I  paused  and  admin¬ 
istered  a  severe  rebuke  to  him.  After  the  close  of  the  service  a 
gentleman  said  to  me,  ‘Sir,  you  made  a  great  mistake.  That  young 
man  was  an  idiot.’  Since  then  I  have  always  been  afraid  to  re¬ 
buke  those  who  misbehave  in  church,  lest  I  should  repeat  my  mis¬ 
take  and  rebuke  another  idiot.” 

But  I  am  digressing.  I  am  telling  what  I  know,  instead  of  “what 
I  don’t  know,”  as  my  subject  calls  for. 

I  have  often  been  asked  what  make  of  dryer  do  you  consider 
best  for  me  to  build?  Now,  not  knowing  the  propensities  of  that 
man’s  material,  I  would  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool  to  tell  him  to 
build  a  Sharer,  or  a  Cummer,  or  an  Ironclad,  or  a  Bucyrus,  or 
any  other  dryer,  for  I  do  claim  that  a  man  should  adapt  his  dryer 
to  his  material. 

Your  clay  may  produce  better  results  dried  in  a  steam  dryer, 
while  mine  may  require  a  hot-air  dryer.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
money  well  invested  for  any  man  who  is  contemplating  building  a 
dryer  to  spend  whatever  it  may  cost  in  shipping  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  his  material  to  the  different  dryers  in  operation  to  have 
it  tested,  and  go  there  himself  and  see  how  it  comes  through  the 
dryer. 

It  is  usual  before  starting  a  plant  of  any  importance  to  send  a 
few  barrels  of  clay  to  two  or  more  plants  in  operation  to  have  it 
made  up,  in  order  to  ascertain  just  what  quality  of  brick  your 
material  will  produce;  but  you  never  think  of  asking  how  it  came 
through  the  dryer  or  whose  dryer  was  used.  If  you  sent  clay 
enough  for  one  hundred  brick,  and  received  in  return  ten  good 
brick,  you  never  think  of  asking  what  became  of  the  other  ninety. 
If  you  had  you  might  have  learned  that  they  went  to  pieces  in  the 
drying. 

You  will  say  he  was  a  thoughtful  man  to  send  only  ten  bricks 
to  save  you  the  freight.  Then  you  will  place  your  order  for  a 
dryer  with  the  first  dryer  agent  that  comes  along,  without  know¬ 
ing  whether  it  will  do  your  work  or  not.  Of  course,  the  agent 
says  it  will,  and  that  settles  it  until  you  get  it  into  operation, 
but  the  chances  are  that  if  you  were  engaged  in  any  other  occu¬ 
pation  than  making  brick  you  would  do  some  swearing  later  on. 

There  has  been  altogether  too  much  costly  experience  among 
brick  manufacturers,  and  the  cause  of  this  in  a  majority  of  cases 
is  because  you  do  not  have  practical  brick  men  at  the  business 
end  of  your  enterprise.  A  great  many  stock  companies  are  com¬ 
posed  of  moneyed  men  who  are  very  efficient  in  the  counting-room, 
while  they  are  a  most  miserable  failure  in  the  management  of  a 
brick  company,  because  they  are  not  practical  brick  men.  Such 
men  usually  think  they  know  all  about  it,  and  think  it  just  as 
easy  to  manage  a  brick  plant  as  it  is  to  shave  a  note,  and  often 
their  ignorance  of  the  business  blocks  the  wheels  of  prosperity 
for  the  man  that  does  know. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  diverging  so  from  the  subject 
and  telling  you  what  I  do  know,  and  will  now  stop  for  fear  of 
getting  back  to  the  original  subject,  “What  I  don’t  Know.”  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Morrison:  We  will  be  glad  to  bear  discussions  on 
this  paper. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  certainly  desire  to  ask  a  question  before  Mr. 
Baldwin  takes  bis  seat.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  state,  in 
the  course  of  his-paper,  except  incidentally,  as  to  what  charac¬ 
ter  of  brick  is  manufactured,  which,  I  think,  has  quite  a  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  question  of  drying.  He  spoke  of  some  person 
using  a  pug  mill,  and  I  would  judge  from  that  that  he  is  not 
using  the  same  process  that  I  do. 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  T  had  reference  to  soft  clay  method. 

Mr.  Ittner:  There  is  one  other  thing,  and  that  is,  Brother 
Baldwin  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  that  man  for  an  idiot. 

— Boston  Wants  the  Next  Convention.— 

Mr.  John  Parry:  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege  at  this  time 
to  tell  this  Convention  about  the  dryers  I  have  built.  I  have 
had  good  luck  and  bad  luck  with  dryers.  A  few  years  ago  it 
became  necessary  that  we  arrange  for  manufacturing  brick  for 
our  winter  trade.  I  looked  the  held  over  pretty  carefully,  and 
finally  put  in  a  Sharer  dryer,  and  when  our  first  brick  were 
turned  out  we  were  very  well  satisfied.  It  was  just  what  we 
wanted,  and  we  had  very  pretty  brick.  That  ran  along  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  then  the  dryer  went  up  in  smoke.  Well, 
we  were  discouraged,  but  that  same  demand  was  upon  us,  and 
we  rebuilt  our  dryer.  After  another  year  we  found  that  we 
could  dry  with  oil  cheaper  than  coal,  so  we  took  out  our  fur¬ 
naces  and  equipped  for  oil,  made  a  deal  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  you  all  know  that  when  they  once  have  got 
their  thumb  on  you,  good-day!  If  your  bill  is  not  paid  within 
thirty  days,  you  get  no  more  oil.  We  were  served  that  way 
once  or  twice.  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  how  we 
lost  that  dryer,  just  when  everything  was  looking  all  right. 
Briefly,  we  left  the  works  in  charge  of  the  night  watchman, 
and  about  midnight  we  heard  a  fire  alarm.  I  looked  out  of  my 
window,  and  the  whole  heavens  were  ablaze  with  light.  I  got 
on  my  clothes,  hitched  up  my  horse  and  got  to  the  works  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  said  to  the  man,  “How  did  this  happen  ?” 
He  said,  “I  do  not  know,  but  all  at  once  the  air  pump  stopped, 
and  I  ran  down  to  the  boiler  house  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was.”  It  was  simply  this,  that  when  he  left  the  furnace,  in¬ 
stead  of  turning  the  oil  off  he  had  let  it  drip  on  the  hot  floor 
of  the  boiler  house,  and  when  the  pump  stopped  and  he  re- 
turned  to  the  boiler  house  and  opened  the  door,  when  puff! 
the  whole  thing  was  ablaze  in  a  moment.  Instead  of  running 
to  call  out  the  fire  department,  he  stopped  to  call  out  the  men, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  gone.  Now,  my  main  question  of 
privilege  is  this:  I  am  about  to  leave  on  the  noon  train,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Convention  I  have  really  enjoyed  my  trip 
to  Atlanta.  I  have  enjoyed  attending  these  sessions.  We  have 
discussed  the  market  side  of  the  industry;  to-morrow  you  are 
to  discuss  the  commercial  side.  But  I  just  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Association  to  still  another  side  of  the  question— 
the  sentimental  side.  Did  you  ever  think  how  closely  and  how 
nearly  related  we  are  to  the  brick  which  we  manufacture- 
dull,  inanimate  clods  though  they  may  be?  Yet  are  they  con¬ 
nected  with  us  by  ties  more  strong  and  close  than  we  some¬ 
times  dream  of.  Both  they  and  we  are  clay,  taken  alike  from 
our  mother  earth— both  melted  and  tempered,  maybe,  by  the 
tierce  winds  of  adversity,  and  ever  changing  circumstances 
into  the  shape  and  quality  which  fits  us  for  our  respective 
places  in  the  great  economy  of  nature.  They  into  temples  and 
shrines  and  tombs  for  the  habitation  of  man,  we  into  living 
temples  and  shrines,  for  dwelling  places  for  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God.  Our  tombs  may  be  of  blasted  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  (Applause.)  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard  of 
Boston.  Boston  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Salem 
was  made  the  first  brick  made  in  New  England. 

Captain  Crafts:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Parry:  I  have  always  so  understood. 

Captain  Crafts:  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Parry:  If  you  made  brick  there  prior  to  1629  perhaps 
you  are  right.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Captain  Crafts:  I  am  pretty  well  along  in  years,  but  I  was 
not  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Parry:  We  have  had  two  or  three  large  organizations 
meet  with  us  in  Boston  this  past  summer.  (I  am  now  getting 
to  my  point.)  We  have  had  the  Christian  Endeavors’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  have  had  the  Knight  Templars,  an  old  and  time- 
honored  institution.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  respectability  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  old  age,  I  think  the  brick  manufacturers  will  put  them 
all  in  the  shade.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  had  these  two  or¬ 
ganizations  with  us  this  present  year.  Now,  in  the  year  of 


1896,  or  early  in  1897,  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  this  or¬ 
ganization  meet  in  Boston.  And  in  behalf  of  the  brickmakers 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Wheeler:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  this  invitation  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  regular  order  of  business  for  a  few  minutes  at 
this  time  while  I  present  some  letters  in  this  same  connection. 
We  are  doubly  honored  this  morning.  Things  are  coming  our 
way.  Not  only  have  we  a  cordial  invitation  from  one  of  our 
Northern  brothers  to  meet  next  winter  in  the  Hub  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  but  have  also  several  written  invitations  from  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  coming  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Mayor,  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  City  Council,  the  Director- 
general  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial,  the  Governor  of  that 
State  and  the  brick  manufacturers  as  well,  all  asking  us  to 
hold  our  next  annual  Convention  in  Nashville. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  4,  1895. 

To  the  President  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir— The  State  of  Tennessee  extends  a  most  cordial  and 


H.  J.  Baldwin,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

hearty  invitation  to  your  Association  to  hold  its  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  during  our  Centennial  year  1896,  as¬ 
suring  you  in  advance  of  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  time, 
and  asking  your  acceptance,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  TURNEY,  Governor. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  3,  1895. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Gentlemen— The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
together  with  other  official  bodies  of  this  city,  beg  very  respect¬ 
fully  to  tender  herewith  a  most  cordial  and  pressing  invitation 
for  your  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting,  in  1896,  in 
the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  We  can  assure  you  a  most  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome,  and  will  use  all  possible  exertion  to  make 
your  stay  among  us  pleasant,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  your  visit  to  Tennessee  will  be  a  matter  of  pleasure,  both 
to  yourselves  and  the  people  of  our  city.  The  many  attractions 
and  inducements  that  our  State  and  city  have  to  offer  for  the 
meeting  here  of  the  different  organizations  of  the  country  in  our 
Centennial  year,  1896,  are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  circular. 
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Trusting  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  your  Association 
in  our  city  next  year,  we  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

NASHVILLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

By  A.  J.  Harris,  President, 
A.  W.  Wills,  Secretary. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  21,  1895. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Gentlemen— I  take  pleasure  in  indorsing  the  invitation  extended 
uy  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  your  honorable  body  to  hold  your 
next  annual  meeting  in  this  city  during  our  Centennial  year. 
We  will  see  that  you  receive  a  most  cordial,  hearty  greeting, 
and  that  your  stay  shall  not  only  be  pleasant,  but  profitable  to 
each  of  you.  Very  respectfully, 

WM.  M.  M’CARTY,  Mayor. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  3,  1895. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Gentlemen— The  Board  of  Public  Works  and  Affairs  joins  with 
His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  in  extending  an  invitation  to  meet  in 
Nashville. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  AFFAIRS, 
Per  Geo.  W.  Stainback,  Chairman. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  3,  1895. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Gentlemen— The  City  Council  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  begs  most 
heartily  to  unite  in  extending  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  your 
Association  to  hold  its  annual  Convention  in  Nashville  during  our 
Centennial  year,  1896.  We  will  receive  you  with  open  arms. 

Respectfully, 

NASHVILLE  CITY  COUNCIL, 

By  H.  L.  Williams,  President. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  3,  1895. 


To  the  Members  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 


Gentlemen— The  Tennessee  Centennial  begs  to  join  most  heartily 
in  the  foregoing  invitations,  and  offers  to  your  Association  every 
possible  inducement  to  visit  our  beautiful  city  in  1896.  We  will 
open  every  door  and  hang  the  latch  string  on  the  outside.  Come 
and  see  us.  Yours  very  truly, 

TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL, 

By  W.  F.  Foster,  Acting  Director  General. 


I  hope  the  same  course  will  be  followed  in  this  case  as  in 
the  other. 

Mr.  Butterworth:  I  move  that  this  invitation  be  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
•  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  invitations  with 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  to  the  city  of  Nashville. 

Mr.  Butterworth's  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hammer- 
sclimidt  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ittner:  1  desire  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  your  pur¬ 
pose  to  call  on  members  to  speak  at  different  times ? 

President  Morrison:  Members  will  be  recognized  at  all 
times.  I  hope  no  member  will  hesitate  to  rise  at  any  time  to 
discuss  any  question. 


drying  brick  in  the  kiln— general  discussion. 


Mr.  Ittner:  Well,  I  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject 
of  drying  brick  that  I  think  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  will  give 
anyone  an  opportunity  to  call  me  down  for  violating  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  I  just  want  now,  Mr.  President,  to  call 
Mr.  Purington  down  from  his  seat  in  the  gallery.  (Laughter.) 
1  am  of  quite  a  jealous  nature,  and  I  have  two  objects  in  view 
in  calling  Mr.  Purington  down,  one,  to  get  even  with  him  for 
his  courtesy  to  me  yesterday,  and  the  other  on  account  of  his 
being  in  such  close  proximity  to  my  lady  friends;  but,  all  jokes 
aside,  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  idea  that  my  experience  might 
be  of  some  benefit  to  one  or  more  members  of  the  Association, 
and  that  is  why  I  asked  your  attention  again.  Those  who 
were  present  several  years  ago  heard  me  frankly  admit  what 
difficulties  I  was  having  drying  my  brick,  and  will  remember 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  not  present,  I  will  state  briefly  that  I  am  using  patent 
up  and  down-draft  kilns,  and  I  am  making  brick  by  the  dry- 
clay  process.  I  always  think  this  a  necessary  statement  to 
make  to  those  who  do  not  know  n>e,  as  well  as  to  know  by 
what  method  I  am  manufacturing  brick.  I  place  my  brick 


directly  from  the  machine  in  the  kiln,  and  my  kilns  hold  about 
170,000  brick.  We  have  eight  in  all,  with  a  stack  100  feet  high 
to  each  third  kiln,  then  one  eighty  feet  high.  Last  spring,  at 
the  time  of  which  I  spoke,  I  was  drying  off  with  these  stacks 
and  the  work  was  very  unsatisfactory.  It  took  me  as  long  as 
twenty  to  twenty-one  days  to  dry,  and  with  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  in  the  stacks  you  will  readily  admit  that  time  was  too 
short  and  money  too  valuable  to  take  all  that  time.  So  I 
thought  I  would  get  an  exhaust  fan.  I  did  so  and  my  kilns 
are  so  constructed  that  I  can  take  two  tiles  out  of  the  top  of 
my  kiln  and  set  the  breaching  of  the  pipe  that  connects  with 
the  fan  right  down  in  the  hole  created  by  removing  the  tile. 
And  I  commenced  drying  off  my  brick  by  that  method.  I 
made  a  vacuum  in  my  kilns  by  pumping  or  sucking  the  air 
out.  I  have  two  methods  of  drying  off,  and  in  one  I  use  the 
waste  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln,  and  in  the  other  I  use  wood 
in  my  furnaces  and  dry  off  with  these  two  methods,  and  I  reduce 
the  time  of  burning  from  nineteen,  twenty  or  twenty-one  days 
to  nine,  ten  or  eleven  days.  So,  a  little  fm'ther  on,  I  thought  by 
getting  a  larger  fan  we  might  still  reduce  it.  My  fan  is  on  a 
transfer  truck  or  tramway,  and  I  can  take  it  from  one  kiln 
to  another  with  very  little  trouble  and  delay.  I  got  larger 
fan  and  I  find  I  can  dry  off  very  much  faster  than  I  before  be¬ 
lieved  a  kiln  could  have  been  dried  off.  I  tried  my  kiln  by 
putting  a  rod  in  through  an  opening,  and  when  we  would 
draw  it  out  and  find  no  moisture  on  the  rod  we  knew  the 
kiln  was  dry.  In  about  four  days  the  kiln  was  dry.  I  could 
hardly  believe  it,  but  still  we  commenced  to  burn  with  soft 
coal,  and  we  made  a  success  of  our  burning.  Since  then  we 
have  dried  off  one  kiln  in  three  days,  and  one  kiln  in  three 
and  one-lialf  days,  and  I  do  not  see  any  bad  re¬ 
sults  on  our  brick.  They  are  entirely  free  from  check, 
as  much  as  if  dried  in  a  dry-house  or  kiln,  and  then  put  in  a 
kiln  to  be  burned.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  while  we  are  not 
very  much  bothered  with  the  brick  sticking,  I  think  if  we  had 
a  dry-house  we  would  have  a  little  less  trouble  in  the  sticking 
of  the  brick,  yet  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  trou¬ 
ble  now  to  make  it  necessary  to  change  our  method. 

Mr.  Penfield:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ittner  how  he  takes 
the  heat  from  one  kiln  to  another. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Of  course,  my  kilns  are  all  in  a  line,  just  like  a 
line  of  soldiers.  We  have  a  double  row  of  tunnels  which  ex¬ 
tend  underground  from  kiln  to  kiln.  We  have  three  rows  of 
16-inch  iron  pipes  running  above  these  eight  kilns,  and  by 
means  of  which  we  can  connect  any  one  of  the  kilns  with  an¬ 
other.  I  have  occasionally  dried  brick  by  taking  the  heat  from 
kiln  No.  1  into  kiln  No.  8,  though,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  best 
thing  to  do.  We  can  do  it  that  way,  but  we  try  to  man¬ 
age  our  kilns  so  we  can  connect  those  but  a  short  distance 
apart,  for  instance,  from  No.  1  to  No.  8.  If  we  can  go  from  No. 
2  to  No.  3,  it  is  still  better.  AVliile  the  heat  goes  in  through 
these  pipes  into  each  end  of  the  crown  of  kiln,  and  the  heat 
comes  into  the  vacuum,  and  then  this  exhaust  fan  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  kiln,  taking  out  the  air,  draws  this  heat  down 
through  the  brick  and  dries  them  off.  But  when  we  haven’t 
the  waste  heat  we  have  furnaces  on  each  side  of  our  kiln, 
and  into  these  furnaces  we  put  wood,  and  that  heat  goes  in 
and  up  through  the  bag  wall,  and  it  is  discharged  into  the 
crown  of  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Penfield:  If  you  have  No.  1  kiln  drying  off,  and  No.  2 
had  just  been  dried  off,  and  say  No.  3  kiln  had  just  been 
burned  and  is  cooling  off,  how  much  good  can  you  get  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  heat  from  No.  3  and  putting  it  in  No.  1?  Can  you  get 
more  heat? 

Mr.  Ittner:  Most  assuredly  you  can.  The  degree  is  much 
less  when  you  first  commence  to  draw  the  heat  from  the  kiln 
than  when  it  is  finished  burning,  and  if  you  can  bring  this 
heat  from  a  kiln  that  is  cooling  into  one  that  is  drying  off,  you 
get  a  much  greater  heat. 

Mr.  Penfield:  Can  you  get  anything  like  a  red  heat? 

Mr.  Ittner:  Oh,  my,  no.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  yet 
dried  off  a  kiln  completely  with  exhaust  heat.  We  generally 
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use  about  a  cord  of  wood  in  the  furnaces  on  each  side  of  the 
kiln  to  get  up  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  so  as  to  avoid  having 
our  brick  checked  or  choking  the  kiln  when  we  begin  burning 
with  soft  coal. 

Captain  Crafts:  Have  you  down  or  up-draft  kilns? 

Mr.  Ittner:  We  have  both  up  and  down-draft,  but  I  am  dry¬ 
ing  off  my  brick  altogether  on  a  down-draft.  I  will  make  an 
explanation  of  how  1  do  that.  When  I  dry  my  brick  with  the 
up-draft  1  have  three  8-inch  pipes  connecting  the  16-inch  pipe 
above  the  kiln  with  my  furnaces  by  a  pipe  about  12  inches  in 
diameter  in  front  of  furnaces,  with  little  6-inch  connections 
into  the  furnace.  This  is  considerable  trouble.  When  I  dry 
off  with  the  down-draft  I  do  not  have  to  go  to  all  the  trouble 
when  I  want  to  begin  burning  of  taking  these  connections 
away  and  laying  them  aside.  I  used  to  have  an  idea  that 
we  could  only  dry  successfully  by  the  up-draft,  but  we  have 
found  we  could  get  just  as  good  results  in  drying  off  in  a  kiln 
set  34  high  in  the  down-draft,  and  we  done  away  with  the  up¬ 
draft,  on  account  of  the  trouble  we  had  of  placing  and  replac¬ 
ing  these  pipes. 

Mr.  Snen:  I  ivant  to  know  whether  you  dry  off  in  this  way 
with  a  view  of  hastening  your  drying,  and  whether  you  ever 
carried  it  out  to  a  thorough  test,  and  whether  you  saved  any 
money  in  your  fuel? 

Mr.  Ittner:  My  gracious,  Brother  Snell!  It  don’t  cost  me 
anything  to  dry  off  the  brick;  it  is  only  when  we  burn  wood 
in  the  furnaces,  and  you  can  see  how  much  wood  we  save.  I 
do  it  because  I  can  dry  off  in  one-half  the  time. 

Mr.  McCoy,  Augusta,  Ga.:  How  do  you  run  your  fan? 

Mr.  Ittner:  It  is  a  steam  fan,  and  1  have  connecting  pipes 
with  my  furnace. 

Mr.  Otto  Giessen,  Canton,  O.:  In  taking  the  heat  from  the 
exhaust  fan,  where  do  you  get  the  air  from? 

Mr.  Ittner:  The  air  that  comes  in  from  the  furnace  or  hot 
pipe  when  we  are  letting  the  hot  air  into  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Snell:  Don’t  it  check  your  brick? 

Mr.  Ittner:  Oh,  no;  we  take  the  heat  very  gently  at  the 
start.  We  take  it  only  when  we  dry  off  with  wood.  The  air 
comes  in  through  the  fire  holes,  and  the  heat  goes  up  the  bag 
walls,  and  it  is  discharged  into  the  kiln  as  the  air  is  pulled 
out  by  the  fan. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  It  takes 
some  little  power  to  run  this  thing,  and  1  wanted  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Ittner  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
power  necessary  to  run  this  fan,  and  the  cost. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  do  not  care  particularly  to  advertise  it,  but  I 
am  hemmed  in  by  coal  mines,  and  my  brickyard  is  so  near  a 
coal  mine  that  the  question  of  saving  a  few  bushels  of  coal  is 
a  very  small  matter  to  me;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  point 
Mr.  Eudaly  wants  to  make  is  a  good  one,  and  I  desire  to  an¬ 
swer  it.  I  take  my  steam  through  an  inch-and-a-lialf  pipe  the 
length  of  my  kilns  (60  feet)  across  to  (he  side  track.  The  space 
between  the  yard  and  kilns  is  25  feet.  That  is  85  feet,  and  the 
boiler  is  about  15  feet  from  that.  That  is  100  feet,  and  I  have 
an  inch  pipe  running  along  in  front  of  kilns,  with  connections 
at  each  kiln  connecting  with  the  steam  fans.  I  know  it  uses 
a  great  deal  of  steam.  1  have  a  portable  boiler  that  I  am  ship¬ 
ping  over  from  the  old  plant  that  1  perhaps  can  get  in  shape 
to  use  instead  of  this  connection  that  I  now  have,  and,  of 
course,  then  it  will  be  a  direct  connection,  and  I  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  fuel,  which  may  be  an  item,  even  as  cheap  as  it  is. 

Mr.  C.  ,T.  Holman:  In  the  matter  of  transferring  the  heat 
from  a  burning  kiln  and  using  it  to  steam  or  dry  another,  I 
have  made  several  experiments,  but  have  never  been  success¬ 
ful  in  taking  the  heat  from  one  kiln  to  another  underneath. 

I  take  the  heat  in  a  pipe  something  like  Mr.  Ittner  does,  on 
top — from  the  top  of  the  kiln  that  is  cooling  off  to  the  kiln 
of  green  brick  to  be  dried.  I  have  four  kilns  connected  with 
a  14-inch  pipe,  and  use  a  blower  situated  over  my  line  shaft 
at  some  distance  from  the  kiln,  and  push  the  hot  air  down 
with  a  blast  of  cold  air.  without  any  serious  results.  The  heat 
will  go  itself  over  to  the  green  kiln,  and  by  turning  on  my 


blower,  which  takes  the  cold  air  in  a  4-inch  pipe  introduced 
into  the  middle  of  a  large  pipe,  thus  forming  a  syphon.  The 
heat  can  be  taken  from  No.  1  over  No.  2  kiln  into  No.  3,  and 
the  blow’er  pipe,  being  adjustable,  can  be  reversed  and  used 
either  way.  I  use  only  a  No.  2  Champion  blower,  costing  $24, 
and  the  pipe  is  not  expensive.  We  cannot  dry  the  kiln  off  en¬ 
tirely,  but  it  will  save  about  one-half  of  the  wood  formerly 
used  in  the  drying  off.  It  heats  the  brick  too  hot  to  be  handled 
with  the  bare  hands,  or  about  sizzling  hot.  Where  kilns  are  lo¬ 
cated  close  together  and  convenient  to  the  power  or  line  shaft, 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  saving,  and  the  equipments  are  not 
expensive.  The  hood  and  nozzle  at  the  end  to  receive  and  de¬ 
liver  the  hot  air  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  at  either 
end,  and  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  change  them.  The  heat 
does  not  check  or  crack  the  brick,  neither  does  the  cold  air 
show  much  difference,  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  am  glad  Mr.  Holman  has  mentioned  this 
idea  of  using  the  cold  air  with  the  hot  air.  This  has  been 
done  sometimes  very  successfully,  and  I  want  to  know  why 
this  hot  air  cannot  be  carried  under  ground.  I  believe  Mr. 
Ittner  has  been  successful,  and  quite  a  number  of  yards  about 
St.  Louis  and  other  places  have  demonstrated  that  this  can  be 
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Cai’t.  S.  P  Crafts,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


done  successfully,  and  1  have  been  experimenting  a  great  deal 
with  it,  and  my  own  notion  is  to  have  the  heat  carried  from 
one  kiln  to  another  underground  and  introduced  into  the  kiln 
from  beneath,  under  the  grate  bars.  A  small  amount  of  fuel 
can  be  used  to  start  combustion,  and  we  could,  perhaps,  do 
away  with  the  fan  and  save  a  great  deal  of  fuel  by  using  the 
hot  air,  and  not  be  compelled  to  use  a  fan. 

Mr.  Fiske:  I  simply  wish  to  say,  as  we  have  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  on  this  question,  that  for  six  years  1  have  been 
successfully  using  heat  from  cooling  kilns  and  drying  both 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  if  there  is  any  one  here  who  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  and  desires  to  know  just  how  it  is  done 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  explain  it  publicly  or  by  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Captain  Crafts:  It  has  been  mentioned  about  mixing  cold 
air  with  the  warm  air.  Tf  the  object  is  to  dry  brick  I  do  not 
think  this  is  practical,  for  the  warm  air  will  carry  more  mois¬ 
ture  than  the  cold  air. 
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President  Morrison:  Mr.  Fiske  has  thrown  out  a  valuable 
hint.  If  any  member  wishes  to  get  any  detailed  information 
that  you  cannot  gather  from  the  talk  of  any  member  on  the 
floor,  you  can  “buttonhole”  him  in  the  lobby,  and  don’t  let 
him  go  until  pumped  dry.  I  just  make  this  suggestion  for  the 
benefit  of  new  members.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  we 
will  proceed  to  the  next  number,  which  the  Secretary  will 
please  announce. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  on  the  programme'ps  an  essay 
entitled  the  “Mixture  of  Clays”  by  Mr.  P.  Pellegrini,  of  Atlanta, 
which  by  his  request  I  will  now  read: 

MIXTURES  OF  CLAYS. 

— By  P.  Pellegrini,  Atlanta,  Ga.— 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association 
no  doubt  took  their  first  lessons  in  the  “Mixtures  of  Clays”  beside 
some  convenient  mud  puddle  or  sand  bank  in  their  early  child¬ 
hood,  and  their  chief  products  were  besmeared  pinafores,  dirty 
faces,  hands  and  feet,  as  the  plastic  clay  was  shaped  into  mud 
pies  and  frog  houses.  The  results  were  much  to  their  mothers’ 
distress  and  their  own  discomfort  at  wash  time.  The  experience 
and  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  mixing  ingredients  will  hardly 
be  considered  the  substratum  on  which  the  skilled  workers  in  clay 
now  assembled  here  built  their  superstructure  and  success  in  after 
years  in  brickmaking,  terra  cotta  and  kindred  crafts.  While  I 
may  have  had  some  experience  in  handling  clay  other  than  that 
obtained  in  childhood,  I  have  misgivings  as  to  my  ability  to  treat 
the  subject  interestingly  to  such  an  intelligent  assembly  of  clay- 
workers.  The  field  to  be  covered  is  a  large  one,  important  in  its 
every  phase,  from  the  selection  of  the  clay,  a  knowledge  of  its 
mineral  properties,  chemical  action,  and  its  careful  treatment 
through  the  various  processes  of  manufacture.  All  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  and  careful  selection  of  the 
right  kind  of  clay  or  proper  mixture  of  clays  used  in  the  various 
lines  of  our  manufactures.  I  am  called  on  to  “mix  the  clay,”  or 
rather  to  say  something  about  mixtures  of  clays.  All  clays  con¬ 
tain  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  certain  minerals  and  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  well  known  to  all  present.  One  clay  dift’ereth 
from  another  clay,  and  it  is  only  after  long  and  continuous  ex¬ 
periment,  with  all,  that  we  can  learn  which  clay  and  what  mix¬ 
tures  of  particular  kinds  of  clay  will  produce  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  the  product  desired.  Some  clays,  when  manufac¬ 
tured,  produce  colors  in  hardening  and  drying  that  are  undesira¬ 
ble,  to  say  the  least,  as  for  instance  the  whitewash  appearance  in 
drying  and  after  the  work  is  burned.  All  experiments  have  been 
resorted  to  in  the  mixtures  of  clays  to  produce  uniformity  of  color 
and  texture.  Our  friends,  the  chemists,  have  been  appealed  to  to 
help  us  out.  They  inform  us  that  certain  ingredients  and  certain 
chemical  action  during  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  is 
what  produces  the  results  none  of  us  want.  They  fail  to  tell  us 
how  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  causes.  In  all  clays  there  is  more  or  less  alum,  and  I  main¬ 
tain  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  whitewash  makes  its  appearance, 
both  in  drying  and  after  the  work  is  burnt.  This  I  know  from 
observation  and  experience.  As  a  clay  bank  becomes  hard  and 
dry  it  cracks,  and  at  the  crevices  will  be  found  crystallized  alum, 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  If  this 
clay  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
become  thoroughly  cured,  the  alum  is  eliminated,  and  it  becomes 
plastic  and  is  easily  and  rapidly  worked,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  whitewash.  I  have  found  a  clay  in  Georgia  that  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with,  and  that  is  highly  commended  in 
the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick  for  chemical  purposes.  It  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  clays  that  have  a  much  more  formidable 
reputation,  and  I  have  derived  better  satisfaction  from  its  use  in 
conjunction  with  a  mixture  of  other  clays  than  from  any  clay 
that  has  come  under  my  observation.  My  first  attempts  with  it 
were  to  make  vitrified  brick  from  it  alone,  but  they  did  not  prove 
satisfactory.  By  mixing  it  with  some  plastic  clay,  and  an  inferior 
clay  of  no  practical  use  in  itself,  the  combination  formed  a  natural 
vitrification  without  the  use  of  salt  or  any  artificial  means,  and 
the  result  was  an  excellent  vitrified  brick.  In  many  cases  where 
neither  one  of  the  clays  at  hand  will  make  the  work  desired,  a 
combination  of  them  will  overcome  all  obstacles,  but  just  what 
the  mixtures  are  and  how  to  be  obtained  I  am  free  to  confess  it 
is  beyond  my  power  to  advise,  as  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the 
only  school  in  clayworking  is  that  expensive  though  thorough  one 
of  experience. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  will 
probably  be  little  if  any  discussion  on  this  subject  and 
I  am  informed  by  our  worthy  Vice-President,  Professor  Edward 
Orton,  that  he  is  likely  to  be  called  away  to-day.  As  he  is  put 
down  on  to-morrow’s  programme  for  a  committee  report  that  is 
of  great  importance,  I  would  suggest  that  we  suspend  the 
regular  order  of  business  and  now  let  him  report  what  the 
Committee  has  been  doing  and  the  condition  of  the  work  in 
hand. 

Mr.  McClure:  I  move  that  the  suggestion  of  our  worthy 
Secretary  be  carried  out. 


Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Morrison:  We  will  now  hear  from  Prof.  Orton, 
secretary  of  commission  on  “Standard  Specifications  and 
Methods  of  Testing  Paving  Brick.” 

STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  METHODS  OF  TESTING 

PAYING  BRICK. 

—By  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O.*— 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  As  was  duly 
published  in  the  last  issue  of  our  official  journal,  the  Commission 
for  the  standardizing  of  paving  brick  tests  held  its  first  and  last 
meeting  in  Indianapolis  on  Aug.  1.  The  direct  results  of  this 
meeting,  aside  from  the  mutual  enlargement  of  views  which  al¬ 
ways  ensues  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  technical  men,  was 
the  subdivision  of  the  subject  into  a  number  of  different  prob¬ 
lems,  each  of  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  some  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  mistake  that  the  Commission  did  not  meet 
earlier  in  the  season,  as  the  time  intervening  between  the  meeting 
in  August  and  the  date  of  this  Convention  has  proven  all  too 
short  for  this  work  which  we  have  undertaken.  However,  as  the 
mistake  is  a  matter  of  the  past,  I  need  say  no  more  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  The  experience  of  each  of  us  has  been  that  the  work  which 
has  devolved  on  him  has  magnified  itself  very  greatly  since  it  has 
been  undertaken,  and  while  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  completed  in  any  de¬ 
partment.  The  subdivision  of  the  subject  was  substantially  as 
follows:  To  Mr.  Beahan,  of  Streator,  Ill.,  was  given  the  most 
important  subject  of  absorption;  to  myself  fell  the  subject  of  the 
abrasion  test;  to  Professor  Wheeler  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Harrington, 
of  St.  Louis,  fell  the  subject  of  crushing  and  cross-breaking. 
These  gentlemen  are  not  regularly  constituted  members  of  the 
Commission,  but  as  they  are  experts  in  their  line,  and  as  they 
came  forward  voluntarily  and  offered  their  services  in  this  con¬ 
nection  free  of  cost  to  the  Commission,  we  feel  that  we  have  done 
wisely  in  accepting  their  co-operation.  To  Mr.  Purington,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  fallen  one  of  the  most  important  tests,  that  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  structure  of  the  brick  on  its  wearing  quali¬ 
ties.  This  is  a  line  of  investigation  not  directly  contemplated  by 
the  resolution  authorizing  our  work,  but  as  it  bears  so  directly 
on  all  of  the  points  involved,  we  have  seen  fit  to  begin  experi¬ 
ments  looking  toward  its  solution.  Mr.  Beahan  has  completed 
partially  the  work  entrusted  to  him.  I  have  assurances  from  the 
St  Louis  gentlemen  that  their  work  is  also  in  hand.  Mr.  Puring¬ 
ton  has  attacked  his  subject  with  characteristic  vigor.  He  has  at 
this  time  completed  at  least  one-half  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  a 
series  of  tests,  which  I  think  bids  fair  to  throw  more  light  on  the 
problems  of  brick  manufacture  than  any  series  that  we  have  un¬ 
dertaken.  I  will  outline  roughly  the  line  of  experiment  which  he 
has  undertaken.  He  first  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  clay  of 
strictly  uniform  quality  and  character  by  mixing  a  number  of 
tons  of  ground  material  coming  from  his  dry  pans,  tempering 
the  whole  as  one  large  batch,  and  thoroughly  mixing  as  fast  as 
tempered,  so  that  all  portions  of  the  batch  would  be  equal. 

This  tempered  mass  he  then  barreled  up,  packing  the  clay 
tightly  into  each  barrel.  Three  barrels  of  this  he  sent  to 
parties  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  adjoining 
States,  to  points  where  machinery  was  being  used  which  repre¬ 
sented  all  the  characteristic  types  of  manufacture.  Each  kind 
of  machine  was  capable  of  imparting  to  its  brick  a  definite 
and  characteristic  structure,  and  a  structure  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  type  largely  found  in  actual  use,  was  in¬ 

corporated  into  our  list,  and  as  a  result  Mr.  Purington  now  has 
a  large  number  of  brick  manufactured  by  a  large  number  of 
different  machines,  and  still  each  set  of  bricks  has  in  it  only  the 
single  element  of  variation  which  the  machine  has  imparted, 

for  the  clay,  the  tempering  and  the  drying  are  all  uniform 
throughout.  The  last  step  in  the  process  will  be  the  burning, 
which  is  now  in  progress.  These  various  batches  of  brick  have 
been  put  into  one  kiln,  into  one  part  of  one  kiln,  and  shielded 
from  the  direct  effect  of  the  flames,  so  that  as  near  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  they  will  be  subjected  to  absolutely  the  same 
conditions.  Therefore,  when  his  brick  are  finally  finished  we 
will  have  a  series  of  brick  in  which  no  condition  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  vary,  except  that  of  structure.  This  brick  will  then  be 
tested  by  all  known  means,  and  the  effect  of  structure,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  other  varying  causes,  will  be  thus  deduced.  As  I 
said  before,  I  cannot  express  too  strongly  my  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  work. 

My  own  report  on  the  abrasion  test  is  similarly  incomplete, 
but  I  will  give  you  enough  of  the  results  attained  so  far  so  that 
you  can  see  at  least  what  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  will  be,  and 
also  that  you  will  see  that  we  are  determined,  if  allowed  to  do 
so,  to  make  our  work  very  thorough  and  painstaking.  It  seems 
to  the  Commission,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Convention,  that  this  work  undertaken  by  us 
should  not  be  of  a  temporary  or  partial  character.  We  do  not 
wish  to  publish  officially  tests  which  purport  to  have  covered 
the  ground  inexhaustively,  and  then  allow  some  civil  engineer 
or  other  person  engaged  in  this  work  to  point  out  inaccuracies  or 
weak  points  in  our  argument,  and  it  will  amply  pay  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  spend  enough  money  and  enough  time  to  find  out  the 
truth  before  we  take  any  definite  stand  in  the  matter. 


‘NOTE  Prof.  Orton  illustrated  his  report  with  several  graphic 
charts  indicating  the  scope  and  comparative  value  of  the  tests  so 
far  made.  These  charts  will  be  reproduced  in  our  columns  in  a 
subsequent  and  final  report,  to  be  made  when  the  Convention  has 
completed  its  tests.— Ed, 
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In  making  the  abrasion  tests  the  first  thing  looked  to  was  to 
secure  a  batch  of  uniform  brick;  for  in  this  standardizing  work 
it  is  the  brick  which  are  assumed  as  the  standard,  and  it  was 
the  machine  itself  which  is  really  to  be  tested.  After  the  machine 
is  established,  of  course  the  machine  is  the  standard  and  the 
brick  are  to  be  tested,  but  in  this  first  case  the  work  is  reversed. 

Accordingly  I  sent  notice  to  a  number  of  our  prominent  brick 
manufacturers  in  Ohio,  stating  that  I  needed  a  large  amount  of 
brick  selected  under  conditions  of  absolute  uniformity,  and  stat¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  my  request.  I  was  favored  witn  a  prompt 
response  from  the  Canton  Brick  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  offering  to 
give  us  whatever  quality  of  brick,  within  reason,  we  needed, 
and  that  I  should  have  carte-blanche  to  select  them  as  I  saw 
fit  from  their  kilns.  The  accompanying  sketch  will  illustrate 
to  you  roughly  the  method  of  selection.  The  brick  were  taken 
from  a  large  kiln  in  a  compact  body,  ten  courses  deep,  two  courses 
below  the  top  and  sixteen  courses  above  the  bottom.  It  was 
separated  from  the  end  of  the  kiln  by  seven  courses,  and  by  five 
courses  from  the  nearest  bag  on  either  side.  So  you  will  see 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  that  this  lot  of  brick  could  have 
been  subjected  to  very  much  variation  in  temperature  of  firing 
or  rapidity  of  cooling,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  make  uniform  brick 
these  brick  should  be  uniform.  A  carload  were  so  selected,  shipped 
to  Columbus  and  piled  up  in  my  laboratory.  I  think  a  public  ex¬ 
pression  is  due  to  the  Canton  Brick  Co.  for  the  generosity  with 
which  they  have  responded  to  my  call,  and  that  the  Association 
is  indebted  to  these  gentlemen.  After  obtaining  the  brick,  the 
next  question  was  a  standard  rattler  in  which  to  conduct  the 
tests.  I  had  one  built  according  to  the  provisional  standard 
adopted  by  the  Commission  in  August,  except  that  I  made  its 
length  double  that  recommended  by  the  Commission,  and  in  the 
middle  I  put  a  movable  diaphragm  one  inch  thick,  of  iron,  which, 
when  placed  in  the  middle,  gave  me  a  double  rattling  chamber, 
each  of  standard  size,  but  by  moving  this  diaphragm  I  could 
secure  a  chamber  of  any  desired  length. 

The  first  test  undertaken,  which  we  will  designate  as  Series  I, 
was  designed  to  find  out  how  many  brick  it  was  necessary  to 
use  to  obtain  the  greatest  abrasion  in  the  rattler.  In  other  words, 
is  the  abrasion  in  a  small  charge  of  brick  as  much  as  the  abrasion 
in  a  large  charge  of  brick,  and  if  so,  how  small  may  the  charge 
be  made  and  still  maintain  its  largest  rate  of  loss?  In  order  to 
get  at  a  systematic  basis  of  calculation  in  this  matter,  I  computed 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  rattler  in  inches,  also  the  average  cubic 
inches  in  each  brick,  and  then  weighed  out  a  series  of  charges 
in  which  the  volume  of  the  brick  bore  a  definite  relation  to  the 
inside  contents  of  the  rattler.  Thus,  the  first  charge  wTas  5  per 
cent.,  and  the  second  10  per  cent.,  and  so  on  up  to  40  per  cent. 
These  charges  were  rattled  a  standard  time  at  a  standard  speed, 
and  their  losses  by  abrasion  calculated.  The  treatment  was  then 
repeated  for  a  second  standard  time  and  standard  speed  and  their 
abrasion  computed.  The  results  have  been  duplicated.  The  result 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  this  much-vexed  question.  We  find 
from  the  data  so  obtained  that  the  variation  in  loss  is  much  less 
affected  by  the  volume  of  the  charge  than  we  had  supposed;  that  a 
small  charge  loses  less  than  a  large  charge,  because  of  less  fre¬ 
quent  opportunities  for  impact  and  abrasion,  and  that  very  large 
charges  lose  less  than  medium  charges  because  of  crowding  in 
the  cylinder  and  insufficient  opportunity  for  long  falls  or  hard 
blows.  The  losses  sustained  by  charges  between  10  per  cent,  and 
25  per  cent,  show  comparatively  little  change. 

The  second  series  of  tests,  or  Series  II,  was  designed  to  show 
how  long  it  is  necessary  to  rattle  a  charge  of  brick  in  order  to 

produce  the  proper  degree  of  abrasion.  All  of  you  know  that  a 

charge  of  brick  loses  more  heavily  in  the  first  few  moments  than 
in  the  latter  part  of  a  period  of  abrasion.  To  get  at  this  point 
I  rattled  four  sets  of  samples  of  different  cubic  contents  each-,  for 
eight  consecutive  ten-minute  periods,  weighing  carefully  after 
each  operation.  The  results  showed  exactly  what  was  anticipated, 
namely,  that  the  abrasion  is  greatest  in  the  first  ten  minutes, 
less  in  the  second,  less  in  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  eighth. 
The  first  losses  are  mainly  by  chipping,  the  last  losses  are  mainly 
by  wearing.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  to  find  out  how  long  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  process  in  order  to  get  a  measure  of  the 

tendency  to  wear  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  chip.  Our  results 

when  plotted  in  curves  will  enable  the  Committee  to  make  a 
specific  recommendation  on  this  point. 

Series  III  was  designed  to  find  out  whether,  if  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  were  kept  uniform,  the  length  of  the  rattler  really  ex¬ 
ercises  any  effect  on  its  wearing  power.  As  in  actual  practice 
engineers  are  compelled  to  hire  foundry  rattlers  of  all  sizes  and 
all  lengths,  it  has,  in  the  past,  been  an  element  of  constant  varia¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  obtain  a  measurement  as  to  the  effect  of  length, 
apart  from  other  conditions,  I  conducted  several  series  of  tests 
on  charges  of  various  volumes,  in  which  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
was  varied  from  12  inches  up  to  48  inches  by  the  use  of  my 
movable  diaphragm.  The  shortest  cylinder,  12x28  say,  gave  less 
regular  results  than  those  which  were  longer,  because  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  brick  to  vredge  endwise.  But  from  18  inches  up  to 
48  inches  in  length  (the  diameter  being  always  constant)  the  wear 
was  substantially  uniform  for  all  sizes,  showing  that  if  the  per¬ 
centage  of  volume  of  the  charge  and  the  time  and  the  speed  be 
maintained  equal  that  length  cuts  no  figure. 

The  fourth  series  attacks  a  problem  which  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  difference  in  all  previous  rattler  tests;  the  matter 
of  speed.  None  of  us  have  been  able  hitherto  to  see  that  the 
results  attained  by  one  man  have  borne  any  direct  relation  to  the 
results  attained  by  another,  because  the  speed  of  revolution  in 
so  many  cases  has  been  unequal.  In  order  to  get  at  this  point  I 
secured  a  set  of  pulleys  ranging  from  12  to  34  inches.  I  rattled  a 
series  of  charges  of  different  volumes  for  forty  minutes  at  each 
speed,  and  I  also  rattled  the  same  charges  for  periods  of  one 
thousand  and  two  thousand  revolutions,  weighing  after  each.  The 


results  of  this  work  in  brief  show  a  most  important  point  and 
one  which  has  been  argued  pro  and  con;  that  is,  that  the  loss 
varies  with  the  number  of  revolutions  much  more  than  with  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  what  the 
speed  per  minute  is,  if  the  brick  are  subjected  to  a  uniform  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  altogether.  The  results  of  the  test  when  plotted  and 
carefully  worked  over  by  the  Commission  will  enable  them  to 
name  the  proper  standard  speed  and  will  also  enable  them  to  say 
within  what  variations  tests  may  be  accepted  for  comparison, 
when  they  are  not  made  under  the  actual  standard  conditions. 

The  fifth  series  undertaken  was  to  show  the  effect  of  differences 
in  diameter  of  the  machine,  all  other  points  being  maintained 
equal.  The  first  four  series  of  tests  were  all  made  on  my  own 
machine  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  but  the  fifth 
series  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  executed  in  one 
machine.  I  was  obliged  to  go  among  the  foundries  and  machinists 
of  Columbus,  and  rent  for  short  periods  the  use  of  machines  of 
all  different  sizes  which  I  could  find.  In  the  course  of  my  work 
I  unearthed  not  less  than  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  different 
rattlers,  and  found  them  to  be  divided  substantially  into  two 
classes,  the  small  ones  having  diameters  from  16  to  22  inches,  the 
large  ones  having  diameters  from  26  to  48  inches.  Between  these 
two  sizes  the  24-inch  size  was  wanting  in  Columbus,  and  to  obtain 
a  measurement  on  this  size  I  was  obliged  to  send  my  sample  to 
St.  Louis.  However,  my  results  are  obtained  on  as  large  a  range 
of  size  as  can  be  found  in  any  ordinary  city,  and  larger  than  will 
be  obtained  by  any  engineer  in  search  of  a  place  to  do  his  work. 


P.  Pellegrini,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  losses  sustained  by  uniform  charges,  that  is,  charges  of  uni¬ 
form  volume,  uniform  time  and  uniform  number  of  revolutions  in 
these  rattlers  of  different  diameter,  show  in  brief  that  the  smaller 
the  rattler  the  less  the  loss,  and  the  larger  the  rattler  the  larger 
the  loss,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Above  the  diameter  of  28  inches 
no  further  increase  in  rate  of  loss  occurs,  as  the  brick  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  slide  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  rather  than  go  up 
the  side  and  then  drop  back  with  violence. 

The  Commission  will  be  able  from  these  series  of  results  to 
indicate  a  standard  size  machine  and  also  to  say  within  what 
limits  other  machines  may  be  used  without  vitiating  the  results 
attained  in  them.  There  are  still  other  problems  connected  with 
the  testing  of  brick  which  need  very  greatly  the  labor  of  some  one 
to  carry  them  out.  I  began  two  series  of  tests  which  I  have 
been  so  far  unable  to  complete.  The  object  of  the  sixth  series 
was  to  show  the  losses  sustained  by  a  uniform  numDer  of  brick 
when  subjected  to  the  abrasive  action  of  small  foundry  shot, 
each  piece  of  iron  weighing  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  the  average  not  more  than  one-half  or  one-quarter  pound- 
The  results  in  brief  show  that  the  loss  by  abrasion  under  such 
conditions  is  very  low,  and  that  the  more  iron  used  the  less 
abrasion  results. 

I  next  made  a  partial  series  of  tests,  using  the  standard  number 
of  brick  and  filling  in  the  rest  to  the  standard  volume  with  cast 
iron  brick  of  equal  weight,  but  much  less  size  than  the  clay  brick. 
The  abrasion  produced  under  this  condition  was  very  violent,  and 
the  brick  as  well  as  the  machine  suffered  greatly.  I  broke  the 
machine  twice  in  succession  in  executing  these  tests,  and  found 
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that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  brick  were  very  variable  and 
inegular  and  that  the  losses  sustained  by  the  machine  and  the 
iron  were  quite  noticeable  as  well.  I  did  not  carry  this  series  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  but  went  far  enough  to  show  that  such 
a  test  would  hardly  be  commercially  practicable  on  account  of  its 
great  variability  and  severity. 

There  still  remain  many  other  questions  and  problems  not  yet 
taken  up:  The  effect  of  granite,  corundum,  hard  and  soft  brick 
and  various  other  filling  materials,  and  the  use  of  a  minimum 
number  of  brick,  with  other  material  to  fill  up  to  a  standard 
volume,  and  the  influence  of  wet  brick  on  dry  ones,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  water  on  brick  in  its  abrasion  test,  and  the  influence  of 
large  brick  compared  to  small  ones,  and  many  other  points  re¬ 
maining. 

I  have  merely  roughly  indicated  at  this  point  the  results  at 
hand.  The  tabular  information  the  Commission  does  not  deem 
it  wise  at  this  time  to  officially  publish.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  have  seen  from  the  statements  now  made  that  we 
have  undertaken  this  work  with  the  serious  desire  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  problem.  If  the  Convention  feels  concerning  it  as 
the  members  of  the  Commission  do,  it  will  be  carried  to  its  logical 
termination  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  results  put  forward 
before  the  engineers  of  the  country,  with  full  confidence  that  the 
entire  reasonableness  of  our  position  will  justify  their  support. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  be  able  by  March  or  April,  if  author¬ 
ized  at  this  time  to  go  ahead,  to  finish  the  series  of  tests,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  commoner  ones  are  concerned.  And  the  Com¬ 
mission  feels  that  the  work  it  is  doing  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  brick  manufacturers.  All  we  have  to  say  further  at  this  time 
is  that  we  greatly  hope  the  Association  feels  as  we  do  concerning 
this  point  and  that  they  will  give  us  the  required  encouragement 
and  the  necessary  financial  support  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Gery:  1  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  by  this 
Convention  to  the  commission  for  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  wanted  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  tlie  Committee  on  Resolutions  on  this  subject  at  the 
proper  time,  and  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  now  on  that  reso¬ 
lution  while  Prof.  Orton  is  present.  I  believe  and  feel  that 
in  these  investigations  we  have  taken  the  most  important  step 
in  our  organization.  We  have  been  coming  to  these  Conven¬ 
tions  year  after  year  and  giving  individual  experiences  and 
opinions  upon  many  of  these  questions,  but  we  have  nothing 
better  than  our  practical  opinions,  based  upon  individual  work 
under  varying  conditions,  and  we  have  gone  away  still  in 
doubt  as  to  the  truth.  Now,  1  feel,  and  1  tnink  many  of  you 
feel,  that  we  could  go  on  continuing  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  and  never  get  any  nearer  the  truth,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  accomplish  anything  is  by  a  series  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  parties  in  an  impartial  manner.  We  have  in  our 
Association  men  of  a  scientific  turn  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  carry  on  these  experiments,  but  it  is  not  right  that  we 
should  ask  them  to  bear  the  expense  of  these  investigations. 
Now,  it  has  been  seen  in  this  series  of  investigations  that  Prof. 
Orton  has  explained  to  us  to-day  that,  though  a  man  might 
give  his  time  and  labor  to  it,  there  are  many  things  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  for  which  he  must  pay  out  money  from  his  own 
pocket.  Now,  that,  of  course,  is  not  right,  nor  is  it  ex¬ 
pected.  1  merely  make  this  suggestion  that  the  Resolutions 
Committee  can  be  guided  by  the  discussion  of  the  resolution, 
which  will  be  put  in  a  definite  form.  The  resolution  which  I 
am  going  to  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  is:  “Re¬ 
solved,  That  we  appropriate  .$300  toward  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Specifications  and  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Testing  Paving  Brick,  and  that  the  attention  of  said 
committee  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of  reporting  on  the  size 
for  standard  paving  brick.”  This  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
we  expect  to  take  up.  What  we  may  all  look  forward  to  is 
that  these  tests  will  be  continued,  and  that  when  this  subject 
is  finished  we  may  take  up  some  other  matter. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything 
now  in  favor  of  that  resolution  other  than  has  been  said  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  one  particular  point  which  Mr.  Orton  failed  to  bring 
out,  and  that  is,  that  the  aim  and  effort  and  design  of  the 
committee,  first  and  last,  has  been  to  get  the  severest  test  for 
paving  material.  We  want  a  test  that  any  engineer  or  mem¬ 
ber  of  any  board  of  aldermen,  or  anybody  else  interested  in 
good  paving,  cannot  object  to,  and  we  want  to  take  a  position 
that  tlie  man  who  cannot  furnish  the  best  material  wants  to 


get  out  of  the  business,  and  that  is  the  one  point  we  are  aiming 
at,  and  that  is  the  aim  of  the  committee  from  first  to  last. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  ask  the  permission  of  the  President  and  the 
Convention  to  ask  Prof.  Orton  a  question.  It  is  certainly  won¬ 
derful  the  education  that  is  contained  in  that  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  illustrations  that  we  have  listened  to  with  a  great 
deal  of  admiration,  and  1  want  to  ask  a  simple  question.  We 
are  doing  these  things,  of  course,  to  educate  the  engineers  and 
the  general  public.  Now,  would  it  be  practical  in  all  these 
tests  to  take  a  block  of  granite  or  sandstone  granite,  such  as 
is  used  and  recommended  for  paving,  and  put  them  into  the 
same  test  that  the  brick  stands,  so  that  you  could  say  brick 
stands  a  test  so  much  more  or  so  much  less  than  a  standard 
granite  that  is  commonly  used? 

Prof.  Orton:  In  reply  to  that  suggestion,  I  thank  Mr.  Taylor 
for  making  it.  I  had  thought  some  of  doing  just  that  thing,  but 
I  think  you  can  prove  in  a  more  conclusive  way  to  the  engineers 
that  granite  is  not  what  we  want  for  a  standard.  We  want 
brick  for  a  standard.  (Applause.)  Granite  is  just  as  variable 
as  any*  other  rock.  You  cannot  get  granite  rock  everywhere, 
and  1  do  not  believe  in  sending  all  over  the  United  States  to 
get  granite  to  test  your  clay  with. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  remark  and 
prediction  I  made  a  couple  of  years  ago,  that  most  of  us,  if  we 
lived  ten  years,  would  see  other  material,  especially  granite, 
taken  up  and  replaced  with  brick.  Since  that  prediction  has 
been  made  I  have  seen  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  granite  taken  up 
and  replaced  with  wood,  and  that  wood  is  now  rotten,  and  I 
expect  to  see  that  taken  up  and  replaced  with  brick  within 
the  next  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  series  of 
tests  made  in  Cincinnati  by  an  emfineer  by  the  name  of  Burke. 
All-.  Burke  made  a  test,  using  granite  and  several  other  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  brick  stood  the  best  test  of  all.  Mr.  Burke  has 
published  the  results  of  the  experience,  and  it  makes  a  very 
valuable  book.  1  have  examined  that  book,  and  have  sent 
copies  to  several  different  cities,  and  it  demonstrates  clearly 
that  granite  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  test  with  brick. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rnpt  an  interesting  discussion,  but  1  have  heard  several  criti¬ 
cisms  about  continuing  our  sessions  so  late,  and  there  has  been 
some  talk  of  holding  a  session  this  afternoon  in  order  to  give 
the  members  who  desire  to  do  so  tlie  opportunity  to  put  in  the 
entile  day  to-morrow  at  the  Exposition.  I,  of  course,  am  in 
favor  of  whichever  course  will  please  the  majority  of  the 
Convention.  Unquestionably,  it  is  better  to  carry  out  our 
original  programme  if  we  can.  Certainly  that  ought  to  be  done, 
but  we  will  have  to  have  another  session  to  complete  the  work 
mapped  out,  for  we  cannot  possibly  finish  up  this  forenoon. 

Air.  Purington:  I  am  one  of  those  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  another  session  this  afternoon,  and  therefore  move  that 
the  Convention  adjourn  now  for  lunch  and  come  back  here 
while  we  are  in  the  mood  and  finish  up.  I  think  it  was  ex- 
tieinely  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  have  two  sessions  yester¬ 
day.  I  am  sure  the  members  would  have  enjoyed  it  more  than 
ireezing  around  the  Kimball  House.  I  do  not  want  to  dictate 
to  this  Convention,  but  I  do  know  that  a  very  much  larger  pro¬ 
pel  tion  than  the  Secretary  is  aware  of  is  making  preparation 
to  return  home,  and  if  the  Convention  continues  over  to-morrow 
the  attendance  will  be  very  slim.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  a  test  I  now  move  that  when  we  do  adjourn  we 
adjourn  to  meet  at  2:30,  and  I  call  for  a  rising  vote. 

Secretary  Randall:  Just  a  word  before  that  question  is  put. 
If  it  is  carried  1  would  suggest  that  Air.  Purington  and  three 
other  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  committee  to  see  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  down  at  the  hotel  are  notified  that  we  are  to  have  a  ses¬ 
sion  this  afternoon,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  marshaled 
here  promptly  at  the  appointed  hour. 

President  Morrison:  I  want  to  make  a  statement  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  the  gentlemen  who  do  not  understand  parliamentary 
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rules,  that  it  is  your  privilege  at  any  time  to  move  to  adjourn, 
and  that  such  a  motion  will  be  entertained  by  the  Chair  in 
preference  to  any  other  motion. 

— A  Change  of  Programme. — 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  understand  that  there  is  a  motion  before  the 
house,  but  what  1  have  to  say  is  in  reference  to  that  question. 
Of  course,  1  can  tell  by  the  speech  of  our  worthy  Secretary 
that  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to  have  the  regular  programme 
carried  out,  and  to  have  a  session  to-morrow,  but  I  have  spoken 
to  some  of  the  members,  and  Brother  Purington  has  indicated 
his  preference. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Ittner  is  wrong  as  to 
my  personal  preference.  If  I  followed  that  alone  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  linishing  to-day.  But  we  have  a  printed  programme, 
and  in  all  fairness  to  those  who  are  not  present  I  think  we 
ought  to  follow  that  programme. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  have  got  my  wedge  ready  and  want  to  drive  it 
home.  We  have  got  our  printed  programme,  and  it  is  the  place 
of  the  members  of  this  Convention  to  be  here  in  their  seats,  and 
then  they  will  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  if  they  are  not 
here  they  are  responsible,  and  we  are  not.  (Applause.) 

President  Morrison  then  put  Mr.  Purington’ s  motion,  which 
was  carried.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Haeger,  the  Convention  then 
adjourned  to  2:30  p.  m. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  December  5. 

President  Morrison:  As  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 
down  in  the  exhibition  room,  I  think  we  had  better  notify  them. 
I  understand  that  it  has  always  been  a  rule  that  they  be  noti- 
iied,  and  that  the  exhibition  room  be  closed.  The  Secretary  will 
please  announce  the  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  number,  taking  up  the  pro¬ 
gramme  where  we  left  it  this  morning,  is  question  number 
eight,  which,  I  think,  can  be  answered,  if  he  cares  to  do  so,  by 
our  worthy  young  friend,  Mr.  Butterworth.  It  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Can  mineral  oxides  be  profitably  used  as  body  stains 
or  colors  in  front  brick  manufacture  ?” 

Mr.  Purington:  1  think  Mr.  Skeele,  of  Chicago,  can  answer 
this  question  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Skeele:  I  have  nothing  to  say  whatever  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Butterworth:  I  cannot  say  anything  about  body  stains. 
I  might  say  something  about  the  use  of  mineral  oxides  oil  sand- 
faced  brick  for  coloring  the  sand  and  making  it  a  better  red. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  saw  that  question  when  the  programme  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  Secretary,  and  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  get 
any  mineral  oxide  at  any  price.  You  can  get  it  as  low  as  $7  a 
ton,  but  I  do  not  know  many  gentlemen  who  want  to  pay  $7  a 
ton  for  coloring  matter,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  a 
perceptible  effect  on  the  mixture  in  red  clay,  if  you  use  less 
than  5  to  7  or  10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  body  of  the  clay. 
You  cannot  get  very  good  results  in  using  mineral  oxide  except 
in  the  case  of  gray.  Now,  in  the  use  of  gray  bodies,  metallic 
oxide  of  manganese  is  used,  and  can  be  gotten  for  from  $45  to 
$00  a  ton,  and  I  have  found  by  actual  practice  that  if  you  will 
take  1  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  mix  it  with  a  good  buff 
clay  and  then  grind  that  clay,  using  from  one-eighth  of  1  per 
cent,  to  one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent.,  and  by  using  it  twice  over 
(you  catch  the  idea?),  you  can  make  a  gray  brick  out  of  a  buff 
clay.  I  have  known  for  more  than  twenty  years  that  you  can 
make  an  oxide  of  manganese  pay  if  you  have  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  of  red  clay,  and  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  give  you  a  good  shade  of  chocolate.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  other  mineral  oxide,  except  manganese,  which 
is  strong  enough  or  has  sustaining  quality  enough  to  justify 
us  in  using  it.  I  think  on  this  subject,  if  you  give  me  a  chance 
to  get  in  one  of  my  old  saws,  I  can  demonstrate  another  mat¬ 
ter  that  will  be  of  profit  to  us  all.  I  have  for  several  years 
past  furnished  some  of  the  masons  of  New  York  who  are 


working  on  high-class  buildings  a  material  for  making  bright 
red  mortar  that  is  taking  the  place  of  mineral  oxide.  And  1 
venture  to  say  that  anybody  who  sells  a  red  brick,  if  he  has  a 
poor  burn  and  would  grind  up  his  bats— a  salmon  can  be  used 
as  well  as  any  other— and  will  put  that  through  a  No.  10  sieve, 
and  then  take  out  what  would  go  through  a  No.  2,  the  medium 
between  the  two  will  make  one  of  the  very,  very  best  materials 
you  can  have  for  making  ml  mortar,  and  if  you  will  put  that 
around  brick  work  you  will  get  a  mortar  that  never  will  bleach 
out.  If  you  do  not  believe  in  it,  the  first  time  you  are  in  New 
York  city  go  and  see  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  up  in 
Central  Park.  They  have  used  it  for  ten  years  in  putting  up 
all  their  red  brick,  and  1  do  not  think  you  will  find,  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  a  joint  bleached  out  in  color. 
Anybody  that  knows  anything  about  cement  or  mortar  knows 
that  as  a  foundation  for  making  mortar  there  is  nothing  like 
sharp  brickdust  grit,  used  as  sand.  I  tell  you,  you  can  very 
soon  figure  it  out.  There  is  about  three  hundred  pounds  of  this 
material  to  the  barrel;  that,  of  course,  averages  about  seven 
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barrels  to  the  ton.  Now,  you  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
getting  $1  a.  barrel  for  it.  One  thousand  of  brick  will  sell,  with 
the  labor  of  grinding,  for  $21.  That  is  more  than  you  can  get 
for  the  brick.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Snell:  There  is  a  material— I  do  not  know  what  to  call 
it,  but  it  is  very  cheap — that  we  have  used,  mixing  it  with  the 
sand  in  making  a  soft  mud  brick.  It  colors  the  brick  dark 
when  they  come  from  the  machine,  and  when  burned  the  skin 
of  the  brick  is  a  better  color  than  the  inside.  I  call  it  a  sham, 
and  do  not  like  it,  but  I  have  seen  that  same  material  used 
down  on  Long  Island  on  a  brickyard,  mixed  in  liquid  form 
with  their  clay,  and  it  colors  their  brick  from  a  salmon  color  to 
quite  a  nice  red. 

Mr.  Butterworth:  It  has  gotten  around,  I  see,  to  the  skin 
stain.  If  Mr.  Snell  will  use  an  oxide  of  iron,  costing  a  cent 
and  a  half  or  two  cents  a  pound,  in  just  the  proper  quantity, 
so  it  will  go  into  the  body  of  the  brick  and  improve  the  entire 
color,  there  will  not  be  any  sham  about  it.  and  it  will  not 
wash  off. 
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—Tlie  Preparation  of  Clay  for  the  Dry  Press  Process. — 

President  Morrison:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we 
will  pass  on  to  the  next  number,  Question  9,  “Does  preliminary 
steaming  of  clay  materially  improve  the  strength  of  brick 
made  by  the  dry  press  process?”  I  wall  ask  Mr.  Richardson  to 
lead  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  am  sorry  we  have  so  small  an  attend¬ 
ance,  for  this  is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  asked  about,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  system  for  pre¬ 
paring  clay  for  the  dry  press  process.  For  myself,  I  am  not 
steaming  clay  for  the  dry  press  process.  I  did  several  years 
ago  make  some  experiments  in  that  direction,  and  reported  the 
matter  to  the  first  Convention  I  ever  attended— the  second  Con¬ 
vention  of  this  Association,  which  was  held  at  Chicago.  Since 
that  time  the  process  has  been  taken  up,  and  the  entire  thing 
has  been  patented  by  two  or  three  machine  manufacturers,  and 
is  used  to-day  to  some  extent,  but  the  question  here  is  whether 
it  improves  the  strength  of  the  brick  made  by  the  dry  press  proc¬ 
ess,  not  whether  it  is  a  practical  thing  to  do  or  not.  That  would 
be  quite  another  question.  There  are  some  people  who  are  so 
situated  that  the  steaming  process  is  probably  the  best  method 
they  have  to  use  to  get  a  good,  strong  brick  at  the  press.  The 
trouble  is  they  use  real  hard  fire  clays,  or  in  some  places  hard 
shales,  and  when  they  are  pulverized  for  the  dry  press  process 
they  will  not  make  a  good  bond,  so  the  brick  will  not  be  strong 
in  the*  press,  and  by  the  time  you  have  them  in  the  kiln  they 
are  more  or  less  damaged,  and  the  brick  are  not  very  sound. 
Still,  if  the  brick  were  handled  carefully  and  set  in  the  kiln 
carefully,  after  being  well  burned  they  would  be  sound  brick. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  mixing  of  steam  in  such  a 
clay  before  it  comes  to  the  press  will  tend  to  make  the  brick 
more  plastic;  it  will  make  it  softer  and  make  a  better  bond 
in  the  brick  under  pressm-e,  and  in  that  way  it  will  improve 
the  strength  of  the  brick. 

Mr.  Purington:  Does  this  steam  process  take  the  place  of 
what  is  usually  termed  the  sweating  process? 

Mr.  Richardson:  It  does.  For  myself,  I  do  not  want  any 
steaming  in  my  process  of  preparing  the  clay.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  clay  but  what  I  can  prepare  in  a  better  and 
more  satisfactory  way  to  myself  than  the  steaming  process, 
but  it  is  one  way  to  accomplish  some  things,  and  I  think  there 
is  no  question  but  that  it  strengthens  the  brick.  I  was  amused 
by  Mr.  Fiske’s  definition  of  shale — that  it  was  something  a  man 
could  make  money  out  of  by  letting  it  alone.  That  is  what  I 
think  of  shale  for  making  dry  press  brick.  Clays  are  so  abun¬ 
dant  for  making  dry  press  brick  that  I  think  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  “make  money  by  leaving  it  (shale)  alone.”  I  have  made 
by  the  dry  press  process  a  great  many  brick,  and  as  good  brick 
as  have  ever  been  made,  and  I  have  never  used  any  steaming 
process.  I  do  not  say  but  I  might  use  it,  because  there  are 
practical  men  who  are  using  it  and  consider  it  the  very  best 
system— some  who  have  a  clay  that  is  suited  to  the  process 
claim  they  can  make  a  stronger  brick  than  they  would  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  clay  direct  from  the  bank  and  putting  it  in  the  machine. 
A  few  years  ago  that  wras  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  dry 
press  machinery  men.  They  would  say,  “Why,  here  you  have  a 
shale,  the  very  best  possible  thing  you  could  have,  for  you  can 
work  it  from  the  bank  direct  to  the  machine.”  But  these 
people  who  have  gone  into  it  and  done  it  that  way  have,  every 
one  of  them,  made  a  failure.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
has  made  money  in  taking  the  shale  direct  from  the  bank  and 
putting  it  into  the  machine. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  want  to  ask  him  if  it  would  not  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  the  clay.  I  think  everybody  has  a  time 
when  the  clay  can  be  tempered  in  a  quicker  way  than  by  the 
old  slow  process,  as  we  used  to.  We  can  grind  it  up  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  in  the  old  way.  Now,  is  it  not  better,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  clay  in  the  dry  press  process— is  it  not  feasible  and  one 
of  the  coming  processes  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the  tempering 
of  clay?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  clay  will  be  used  from 
the  bank  by  using  this  steam  process,  and  thereby  save  the 
handling  of  the  clay  twice  over? 


Mr.  Richardson:  It  is,  of  course,  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  a 
man  to  state  that  a  thing  is  impossible  in  the  clay  and  brick 
business,  and  I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  is  impossible. 
There  is  a  firm  in  Ohio— the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.— and 
they  have  a  shale  from  which  they  make  dry  press  brick,  and 
if  I  would  make  any  exception  it  would  be  in  favor  of  that 
shale;  and  in  what  I  stated  about  shale  as  not  being  a  proper 
material  for  making  brick  by  the  dry  press  process,  I  did  not 
refer  to  shale  that  had  been  stored.  The  Hydraulic  Company 
take  their  shale  and  pulverize  it,  and  it  goes  into  the  shed 
and  is  stored  in  the  same  way  we  store  clay— in  the  same  way 
I  advised  in  the  first  paper  I  read  before  the  Convention.  Now, 
they  store  the  clay  because  it  will  temper  much  easier  when 
pulverized.  If  you  take  a  machine  and  start  it,  filling  it  with 
big  lumps  of  clay,  it  is  no  better  than  to  have  left  it  in  the 
bank.  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  who  has  prepared  clay 
by  this  process  of  steam  for  the  dry  press  process  state  just 
what  success  they  have  made  with  it.  I  know  it  makes  a 
stronger  brick,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  practical,  and 
whether  it  is  a  good  method. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfield:  Opinions  are  worth  nothing  unless 
backed  up  by  facts.  Theory  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  if  it 
works  out  all  right  in  practice,  is  a  good  thing  to  tie  to.  We 
were  assured  that  we  could  take  our  clay  that  had  accumulated 
on  our  yard  during  the  winter’s  work,  and  by  putting  it  through 
a  steamer  make  it  all  ready  for  the  dry  press.  We  accordingly 
arranged  to  have  a  test  made  with  a  quantity  of  our  material, 
using  a  couple  of  pails  of  water  to  a  barrel  of  clay,  and  run¬ 
ning  it  through  the  steamer.  We  found,  however,  when  we 
went  to  make  the  brick,  that  some  of  the  clay  was  too  wet  and 
some  too  dry,  and  we  had  to  run  it  through  the  pan  again.  We 
consequently  failed  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  process  in 
our  clay.  As  to  drying,  we  found  that  some  of  the  brick  made 
from  clay  prepared  in  the  regular  way  stood  the  draft  without 
checking,  just  the  same  as  if  made  from  clay  which  had  been 
steamed.  All  there  is  to  do  is  to  get  the  water  into  the  clay, 
and  we  found  that  we  could  simply  throw  the  water  over  our 
old  clay,  mix  them  together,  put  the  mixture  in  the  pan,  and 
work  it  all  right.  Now,  if  some  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  as  thorough  a  test  as  Prof.  Orton  did,  using  clay  of  uni¬ 
form  nature  and  all  cured  in  the  same  way,  preparing  part  of 
it  by  the  steaming  process  and  part  of  it  in  the  regular  way, 
burning  all  in  the  same  kiln,  we  can  then  distinguish  whether 
the  steaming  process  makes  the  brick  any  stronger.  What  we 
want  is  an  accumulation  of  facts  based  upon  careful  experi¬ 
ment,  and  in  that  way  you  will  get  something  that  will  be  of 
some  service  to  you— something  besides  opinions.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Quite  a  number  of  years  ago  I  was  manufac¬ 
turing  dry  press  brick  at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  day.  We  made 
quite  a  large  quantity  of  standard  stock  porous  terra  cotta.  We 
did  not  get  in  any  special  orders,  but  we  made  those  blocks 
4 y2  by  1G  inches,  and  we  made  a  great  many  of  them.  We 
ground  the  clay  for  these  blocks  on  the  same  machine  as  we 
did  for  our  dry  press  brick,  and  we  made  an  arrangement  so 
that  we  could  run  this  clay  into  another  pan.  We  washed  our 
clay  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  then  we  made  our  molded 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  We  made  large  quantities  of  each,  and 
when  any  of  the  clay  was  spilled  out  we  did  not  take  the  time 
to  clean  it  up  until  we  got  a  large  accumulation  of  this  old 
clay  around  the  machines.  Now,  when  we  got  too  much  clay 
around  the  machines  we  just  run  that  old  clay  through  the 
dry  press  machine,  and  if  it  Avas  too  dry  we  would  throw 
water  on  it.  Generally  it  was  too  dry  to  make  dry  press  brick 
right  on  the  machine.  Now,  this  machine  we  were  using  was 
an  old  machine;  there  is  not  a  single  machine  on  the  market 
to-day  that  is  not  superior  to  it— it  was  an  old  Gregg  machine. 
Whenever  we  run  this  clay  through  our  dry  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine  they  were  always  magnificent  brick.  I  never  saw  better 
dry  press  brick  anywhere  than  we  made  on  that  old  Gregg  ma¬ 
chine.  It  just  made  the  very  finest  brick  we  could  make.  It 
was  too  expensive  to  prepare  the  clay  in  that  way.  It  demon¬ 
strates,  however,  that  the  only  way  to  prepare  clay  for  the  dry 
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press  machine  is  to  destroy  its  physical  condition,  as  found  in 
the  bank,  grinding  it  up  and  breaking  it  up,  and  if  the  clay  is 
too  dry  in  the  bank,  it  wants  more  water,  that  is  all.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  dry  press  brick  made  where  they  have 
steam  and  water  running  in  the  pan.  We  have  experimented 
with  these  steamers  recently,  and  my  judgment  is  that  if  you 
attempt  to  mix  the  water  or  steam  with  the  clay  about  the 
time  it  enters  the  press  box  of  the  machine  to  be  formed  into 
the  brick,  we  cannot  do  it  very  successfully.  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  do  it.  If  you  could  steam  this  clay  and  let  it  lay 
for  an  hour  or  half  an  hour,  I  think  it  would  make  the  brick 
better.  But  I  think  if  you  attempt  to  steam  this  clay  just  as  it 
falls  through  the  hopper,  you  will  destroy  the  edges  of  the 
brick,  and  you  will  not  get  a  perfect  brick.  The  brick  being 
heated  would  be  another  question.  If  you  mix  your  clay  with 
hot  water,  either  for  dry  press  or  for  any  kind  of  brick,  the 
brick  will  dry  quicker,  but  many  clays  will  crack  if  dried  too 
fast.  I  have  tried  it  over  and  over.  Once  I  went  to  the  trouble 
of  having  a  dryer  made  as  tight  as  possible,  and  run  cars  of 
brick  into  it,  and  the  steam  which  arises  from  the  drying 
brick  will  dry  them  off,  and  you  would  be  surprised  how 
quick  the  brick  will  dry;  but  you  have  to  be  very  careful,  and 
I  found  it  was  an  expensive  way  to  dry  brick.  About  three 
years  ago  I  mixed  brick  with  hot  water  and  got  up  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  which  to  do  it,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  dry  brick. 

President  Morrison:  We  will  now  take  up  question  No.  10: 

—“Does  the  Addition  of  Sand  Make  a  Clay  More  Refractory  ?”— 

I  understand  that  Brother  Taylor  has  prepared  some  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  James  Taylor:  The  question  is  one  of  great  practical 
use  and  of  direct  importance  to  every  brickmaker.  It  bears  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  question  of  profits— indeed,  it  may  gov¬ 
ern  the  possibility  of  making  any  brick  from  some  clays.  When 
we  speak  of  sands  as  a  mixture  for  brick  clay,  we,  of  course, 
refer  to  some  sharp,  clear  material,  such  as  quartz  or  lire  sand, 
with  a  well-defined  granular  form,  and  is  found  in  pits  or  in 
river  bottoms,  upon  the  shores  of  large  bodies  of  water.  These 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  silica.  The  addition  of  a  portion 
of  such  sand  to  any  plastic  and  fusible  clay  will  most  surely  in¬ 
crease  the  refractory  quality  of  the  compound.  The  clay  re¬ 
tains  its  own  quality,  so  does  the  sand;  but  by  the  mixtm-e 
the  clay  is  held  up  when  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  that 
would  melt  it  if  it  were  alone.  Sand  or  grit  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  body.  It  has  no  cohesion 
of  its  own,  but  when  surrounded  with  plastic  clay,  as  the  flesh 
or  muscles  around  our  frames,  it  receives  and  is  able  to  retain 
a  form  and  color  strong  and  good,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  two  separate  materials— the  sand  and  the  clay.  So  true  is 
this  that  I  believe,  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  that  a  proper  mixture 
of  “fire  clay  grit”  and  common  red-brick  clay  can  be  made  to 
furnish  as  good  an  annealed  paving  brick  as  any  from  shale. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  rise,  for  the  first  time  in  all  my  experience,  to 
question  any  proposition  that  Brother  Taylor  has  presented, 
but  the  statement  he  has  just  made  brings  me  to  my  feet, 
and  as  I  have  stated  frequently  that  I  have  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  street  pavers,  I  can  never  be  brought  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  two  clays  are  enough  in  themselves  to  make  a 
good  street  paver,  or  as  good  a  paving  brick  as  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  shale.  I  have  combatted  that  idea  on  the  floor  of 
our  Convention  in  previous  years.  I  think  it  was  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Convention  that  a  gentleman  hailing  from  my  State 
made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  by  the  proper  manipulation 
of  building  brick  clay,  such  as  we  have  in  and  around  St.  Louis, 
we  could  make  a  good  street-paving  brick.  I  came  to  my  feet 
and  combatted  that  idea  at  that  time,  and,  of  course,  the  con¬ 
sistency  in  me  makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  combat  it  at 
this  time.  I  did  it  at  that  time  with  much  more  pleasure 
than  I  do  at  present,  but  the  truth  of  history  requires  us  to 
speak  out  plainly  our  honest  convictions.  And  I  say  again  that 
I  do  not  think  that  by  any  manipulation  of  fire  brick  clays  and 
rpd  building  brick  clays,  such  as  are  found  in  and  around  my 


city,  neither  of  which  in  themselves,  by  any  manipulation,  is 
fit  for  a  street-paving  brick,  in  my  humble  opinion,  will,  com¬ 
bined,  make  a  good  paving  brick.  I  know,  further,  that  Mr. 
Taylor  knows  more  about  the  manipulation  of  clay  and  the 
mixture  of  clays  in  a  day  than  I  do  in  a  year,  but  I  just  give 
this  as  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  question  a  privilege.  My 
friend  Ittner  is  in  just  about  as  big  a  hole,  I  am  afraid,  now, 
as  he  was  in  regard  to  the  coal  yesterday,  and  I  was  in  that 
hole  with  him.  I  have  never  said  one  word— I  seem  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood— about  the  mixing  of  fire  clay  and  red  clay,  but  it  is  a 
mixture  of  fire  clay  grog.  Take  your  fire  clay  grit  and  mix  it 
with  your  common  clays,  and  it  will  make  them  more  re¬ 
fractory. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Then  my  remarks  don’t  apply. 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  want  to  fortify  myself,  because  I  believe  many 
of  the  Convention  are  in  the  same  condition  about  the  impro¬ 
priety  or  inadvisability  of  mixing  fire  clay  and  fusible  clay 
together.  I  had  the  misfortune,  way  back  in  1874,  to  be  re- 
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ceiving  clay  from  a  section  of  Illinois  where  they  mined,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  a  very  high  grade  of  fire  clay.  It  ran  through 
their  bank  in  strata— dark,  fine  clay— but  I  did  not  know  it,  I 
must  confess,  and  the  clay  miner  did  not  know  it,  and  that 
clay  was  going  through  the  same  process  as  we  put  our  clay 
for  making  terra  cotta.  It  was  very  carefully  prepared  and 
made  up  into  large  pieces,  some  of  them  about  twenty-four 
inches  wide  on  the  surface  and  about  six  feet  eight  inches  long, 
and  about  fifteen  inches  high,  for  the  lintels  for  the  State 
House  of  Illinois.  We  burned  them  well  and  carefully,  the 
same  as  we  tried  to  burn  all  our  ware.  To  our  intense  disgust 
and  surprise,  during  the  first  winter  great  pieces  flaked  off 
some  of  them,  just  as  though  they  had  been  taken  off  with  a 
metal  instrument,  and  they  rapidly  fell  off  until  they  lost  two 
or  three  inches.  One  piece  would  come  out  of  one  lintel,  and 
five  pieces  out  of  another  lintel,  and  while  the  building  was 
not  damaged  one  cent’s  worth  otherwise,  of  course,  its  appear¬ 
ance  was  marred.  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  see  what 
the  trouble  was.  I  went  down  there,  and  I  took  a  tiny  piece 
off  to  see  if  the  terra  cotta  was  soft.  Nothing  that  we  let  go 
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was  ever  half  burned,  and  that  terra  cotta  was  as  hard  as  any 
ware  I  ever  experimented  on.  With  my  jack  knife  I  bey  an  to 
scrape  the  surface  of  this  terra  cotta;  it  came  off  the  same  as 
limestone  flakes  in  a  great  heat,  and  there  was  a  little  thin 
film  of  a  pinkish-white  clay.  There  was  absolutely  no  grit  in 
it,  and  that  was  where  the  damage  was.  We  had  a  small 
piece  of  this  fire  clay  in  with  ora’  other  clay,  and  at  that  time 
we  scalded  our  clay,  and  we  had  scalded  it  and  pugged  it, 
and  by  that  process  which  I  do  not  now  indorse  at  all.  My 
bitter  experience  has  taught  me  that  one  tiling  important  to  do 
in  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods  is  to  destroy  the  physical 
structure,  and  we  had  not  destroyed  the  physical  structure  of 
that  fire  clay.  It  had  been  blasted  in  the  mine,  and  then  had 
been  scalded  and  run  through  a  pug  mill,  and  made  finer  and 
finer,  and  still  there  it  was  in  the  same  pieces.  .Tust  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  told  you  yesterday,  that  if  your 
brick  has  any  laminations  in  it  after  it  leaves  the  machine, 
forty  tons  of  pressure  will  not  relieve  the  laminations.  Unless 
you  destroy  the  structural  condition,  you  cannot  alter  it.  And 
that  is  the  reason,  gentlemen,  why  I  am  unutterably  opposed 
to  this  matter  of  changing  clay  by  mixing  fusible  and  refrac¬ 
tory  clay  together,  except  such  as  potters  use.  If  you  will 
slip  it,  then  you  do  change  the  physical  conditions.  Then  you 
make  a  homogeneous  compound;  but  you  cannot  do  it  by  pug¬ 
ging.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  if  you  dry  the  clay  and  run  it 
through  the  dry  pan.  But,  gentlemen,  never  again  charge  me 
with  suggesting  the  mixture  of  two  clays — I  do  not  care  what 
grade  of  fire  clay  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected,  and,  of  course,  what  I 
said,  while  true  in  itself,  does  not  apply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Taylor.  He  was  talking  about  grit.  I  supposed  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  fire  clay. 

President  Morrison:  We  will  pass  on  to  No.  11: 

—"Is  it  Better  to  Build  a  Cheap  Building  and  Carry  Large  In¬ 
surance,  or  Build  Fireproof  Buildings  and 
Carry  One’s  Own  Risk?” — 

Mr.  R.  C.  Penfield:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  advisability  of  building,  as  far  as  possible, 
fireproof  constructions  on  any  plant  that  is  worthy  the  name 
of  a  first-class  brickyard.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  loss 
by  fire  in  brickyards  has  been  so  enormous  of  late  years  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  first-class  insurance  companies 
to  carry  risks  on  brickyards,  and  unless  a  man  wishes  to  have 
his  business  arranged  so  fire  cannot  wipe  him  out  of  existence, 
he  has  got  to  pay  an  exorbitant  rate,  sometimes  at  two  and  a 
half  or  three  per  cent.,  and  possibly  higher.  It  seems  to  me 
that  anyone  building  a  plant  should  bear  in  mind  that,  instead 
of  putting  up  a  cheap  construction,  you  can  build  an  iron  roof, 
with  brick  walls,  and  have  but  little  wood  in  the  construction 
of  the  machinery  building,  boiler  houses,  etc.,  about  the  brick¬ 
yard.  Then  you  are  practically  free  from  danger  of  fire,  and 
can  get  along  without  insurance. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  take  exceptions  to  one  little  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Penfield.  He  stated  that  you  could  have  an  iron  roof. 
Now,  1  do  not  want  an  iron  roof.  I  have  one  plant  that  we 
have  no  insurance  upon.  At  that  plant  the  buildings  are  of 
brick,  with  a  skeleton  iron  roof  covered  with  roofing  tile,  abso¬ 
lutely  tight,  impervious  to  snow,  water  and  everything  else,  and 
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1  carry  no  insurance  whatever  upon  that  plant.  Therefore,  if  I 
live  to  build  another  plant,  it  will  be  built  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  insurance  companies  will  not  get  all  my  money. 

Mr.  Penfield:  What  I  meant  to  say  was  iron  rods  or  beams 
covered  with  roofing  tile. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  presume  the  reason  why  people  do  not  put  up 
fireproof  buildings  in  the  construction  of  brick  works  is  for 
want  of  capital.  Now,  I  think  any  man  defective  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  who  has  the  capital  to  put  up  fireproof  structures  and 
fails  to  do  it.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  best  for 
those  who  have  the  money,  or  can  borrow  it  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest,  to  put  up  brick  works  that  are  fireproof  in 
construction. 


Mr.  Adams:  In  old  times — years  back,  when  1  had  an  old- 
fashioned  yard — the  question  of  fireproof  buildings  and  the 
matter  of  fire  insurance  did  not  occupy  a  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  minds  of  brick  men.  But  in  this  day  it  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  question.  In  some  places  responsible  insurance  companies 
refuse  to  write  risks  at  any  rate.  Where  they  do  accept  the 
risk,  the  rate  is  so  high  it  is  practically  useless  to  insure,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  afford  to  burn  up  occasionally  for  the  insurance 
you  pay.  One  thing  is  certain— that  in  the  future  construction 
of  brickyard  property  more  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  character  of  buildings.  We  know  that  iron  and  tile  roofs 
are  expensive,  but  with  them  we  can  afford  to  carry  our  own 
insurance,  rather  than  pay  the  rates  demanded  by  insurance 
companies.  In  our  section  they  will  not  insure  brick  works 
for  less  than  4  or  5  per  cent.  This  is  a  question  that  will  come 
closer  to  us  every  year,  because  we  have  passed  the  summer- 
plant  stage,  and  now  have  to  have  winter  plants.  I  have  had 
a  sad  experience  in  this  direction,  and  have  had  a  large  sum 
extracted  from  my  bank  account,  and  whatever  buildings  I 
put  up  hereafter  will  be  in  the  line  of  fireproof  construction. 

President  Morrison:  We  will  now  take  up  question  No.  12, 
“Can  dry  press  brick  be  successfully  burned  in  the  same  kiln 
with  paving  brick  (manufactured  by  the  stiff  mud  process) 
without  damaging  the  former,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best  po¬ 
sition  to  set  them  in  the  kiln?” 

Mr.  Purington:  I  do  not  think  anyone  ever  made  paving 
brick  and  burned  them  in  the  same  kiln  with  dry  press  brick, 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  for  an  argument  on  that  question. 
I  say  no,  decidedly. 

— Burning  Buff  and  Red  Brick  Together. — 

President  Morrison:  Question  No.  13  reads:  “In  burning 
buff-colored  press  brick  in  the  same  kiln  with  the  red  brick,  we 
frequently  find  the  buff  brick  are  stained  by  the  red.  What 
can  be  used  to  prevent  this  discoloration?” 

Mr.  Ittner:  Don’t  put  them  in  the  same  kiln.  (Laughter.) 

President  Morrison:  I  want  to  say  one  word.  I  have  found 
that  in  doing  this  that  the  stains  came  from  the  buff  brick 
coming  in  contact  with  the  red  dust.  We  never  had  any  stain 
simply  because  they  were  in  the  same  kiln. 

Mr.  Penfield:  I  imagine  that  the  gentleman  asking  this  ques¬ 
tion  had  it.  in  mind  to  try  this  experiment.  I  have  seen  some 
very  fine  results  obtained  in  an  up-draft  kiln. 

Mr.  Richardson:  The  gentleman  who  asked  this  question  is 
not  present  just  now,  but  in  speaking  to  me  yesterday  he  said 
that  he  hoped  the  question  would  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
this  Convention.  I  would  say,  however,  that  I  have  burned 
thousands  of  brick  in  that  way,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  a 
regular  thing  to  burn  buff  brick  and  red  brick  in  the  same  kiln. 
In  order  to  make  buff  brick,  we  had  to  ship  the  clay,  and  to 
pay  a  freight  of  $1.10  per  ton,  besides  50  cents  a  ton  for  the 
clay.  We  were  able  to  make  that  a  profitable  business  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  price  of  buff  brick  at  that  time.  We  commenced 
by  setting  the  buff  brick  in  that  part  of  the  kiln  where  we  had 
the  greatest  heat,  so  that  we  would  get  all  good  buff  brick  and 
good  red  brick.  Of  course,  wo  put  the  buff  brick  on  top,  and 
the  red  brick  in  the  center,  in  a  down-draft  kiln.  But  we  had 
some  trouble  in  the  staining  of  the  brick  during  the  process 
of  manufacture.  We  wanted  to  make  them  both  at  the  same 
time,  and,  of  course,  we  could  not  do'  that  with  one  press,  and 
often  there  was  danger  of  getting  some  of  the  red  clay  in  with 
the  buff. 

Mr.  Purington:  I)o  you  know  what  the  gentleman’s  trouble 
was  that  caused  him  to  ask  this  question? 

Mr.  Ittner:  My  answer  to  that  question,  I  think,  was  a 
proper  one  when  you  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  brick 
are  stained.  If  these  conditions  result,  I  think  that  the  way  to 
remedy  it  is  not  to  put  the  buff  brick  in  the  kiln  with  the  red. 
I  have  burned  buff  brick  in  the  kiln  with  the  red,  both  in  the 
up  and  down-draft,  but,  as  has  been  suggested  by  our  friend 
here,  that  if  you  burn  in  the  down-draft  solely  you  should  put 
the  brick  in  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  if  you  do  this,  I  do  not 
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think  you  need  fear  the  least  particle  of  contamination.  But, 
in  burning  both  up  and  down-draft,  I  have  never  burned  buff 
brick  to  any  great  extent,  except  as  samples,  but  I  have  found 
that  it  does  stain  the  buff  brick  if  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  red  brick.  For  instance,  I  put  buff  brick  in  the  center  of 
my  kiln,  and  then  put  red  brick  above  and  below.  Perhaps 
the  two  courses  below  were  slightly  contaminated,  and  the  two 
upper  courses  on  top  would  also  be  slightly  contaminated,  if  I 
burned  on  the  up  and  down-draft,  as  I  did  then.  I  think  anyoue 
would  meet  with  just  the  experience  Mr.  Richardson  did— that 
it  can  be  done  practically,  especially  if  they  burn  all  on  one 
draft  in  an  inclosed  kiln,  either  up  or  down— that  is,  if  they 
will  put  the  buff  brick  nearest  the  fire,  or  where  the  fire  enters; 
for  burning  on  a  down-draft  kiln,  have  the  buff  brick  iu  the 
upper  part,  and  if  on  an  up-draft,  have  the  buff  brick  in  the 
bottom  part  of  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  seen  not  only  one,  but  many  instances 
of  brick  burned  in  up-draft  kilns,  Avhere  the  fires  all  come 
up  through  the  bottom,  and  the  buff  brick  were  set  iu  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  kiln  and  came  out  all  right,  and  again  I  have  seen 
them  put  in  the  center  of  the  kiln  and  come  out  all  wrong. 
And  again  I  have  seen  them  placed  uuder  the  red  brick  iu  a 
down-draft  kiln  and  come  out  all  right,  and  I  have  seen  them 
placed  uuder  the  red  brick  iu  a  down-draft  kiln  aud  come  out 
all  wrong.  There  is  something  else,  it  is  not  simply  how  you 
place  them  in  the  kiln,  and  I  conclude  that  it  is  not  always 
going  to  injure  the  buff  brick  to  burn  them  with  the  red.  It 
is  the  evaporation  of  the  iron  that  is  in  the  red  clay  that  con¬ 
taminates  the  buff  brick,  but  it  does  not  always  evaporate  so 
as  to  do  it.  There  are  ingredients  other  than  the  iron  in  the 
clay  that  causes  it  to  evaporate.  The  iron  in  all  clays  will  not 
evaporate  so  as  to  throw  out  this  red  stain  on  the  buff  brick. 
But  it  is  dangerous  to  burn  the  two  in  the  same  kiln. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Pike:  It  is  not  often  that  the  machine  men  talk 
on  the  floor  of  this  Convention,  but  I  want  to  relate  a  little 
incident.  Last  spring  I  had  a  customer  who  was  very  desirous 
of  making  red  brick  out  of  a  combination  of  buff  clay  and  a 
red  shale.  Well,  he  had  an  order  to  fill,  and  was  so  sure  that 
he  could  produce  a  red  brick  out  of  this  combination  that  he 
went  to  work  and  built  his  kilns  and  made  his  brick  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  good  buff  clay  and  a  red  shale.  He  filled  his  down- 
draft  kiln,  and  about  the  same  time  he  got  it  filled  he  said: 
“To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  am  going  to  fill  my  little 
test  kiln  with  the  same  material.”  He  put  in  his  little  trial 
kiln  a  number  of  these  brick  and  burned  them,  and  when  he 
took  them  out  they  were  a  beautiful  buff  brick.  He  was  dread¬ 
fully  worried,  for  he  wanted  red  brick  for  a  special  order.  He 
finally  concluded  to  go  ahead  and  burn  the  kiln,  and  when  he 
opened  it  lie  found  he  had  a  kiln  full  of  good  red  brick — just 
what  he  wanted.  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for 
this,  but  it  is  a  fact.  How  do  you  explain  it? 

Mr.  Taylor:  I  gather  from  Mr.  Richardson’s  remarks  that 
the  gentleman  who  asked  this  question  is  looking  for  informa¬ 
tion.  I  think  the  best  way  to  insure  success  is  to  keep  his  clay, 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  separate  and  distinct.  He 
must  have  a  separate  set  of  machinery.  The  tine  dust  that 
comes  off  from  the  red  clay  is  an  impalpable  powder,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  out,  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  blow  it 
out.  And  I  think  this  discoloration  comes  from  what  you  might 
call  this  red  dirt.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  make  any  difference 
to  the  gentleman  what  kind  of  a  kiln  he  burns  it  in,  so  long  as 
he  keeps  his  green  buff  brick  free  from  this  red  dust.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  kind  of  draft  his  kiln  has, 
whether  it  is  an  up-draft,  down-draft,  or  any  other  kind  of  a 
draft.  You  all  know  that  I  am  a  terra  cotta  man;  if  you  do 
not  believe  it,  Brother  Fiske  will  corroborate  what  I  say.  Ter¬ 
ra  cotta  men  are  peculiarly  the  victims  of  architects.  And  they 
have  frequently  to  make  a  piece  of  gray,  brown,  red,  buff,  and 
sometimes  a  piece  of  white  terra  cotta,  and  it  so  happens  in 
the  press  of  tilling  orders  that  all  these  come  on  hand  together, 
and  you  cannot  wait  to  get  a  kiln  full  of  white,  red,  or  any 
other  one  shade,  but  have  to  burn  them  together.  As  you 


doubtless  know,  we  burn  in  muffled  kilns,  and  we  set  our  buff 
or  refractory  clay  where  it  will  get  the  most  tire,  and  the  fusi¬ 
ble  clay  where  it  will  get  the  least  fire,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
thus  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  .T.  W.  Penfield:  We  have  often  burned  samples  of  buff 
brick  among  our  red  brick.  We  only  burn  one  kind  of  red  brick, 
and  I  have  observed  that  when  both  kinds  of  brick  are  dry 
there  is  no  discoloration.  We  burn  in  down-draft  kilns,  and  we 
set  the  brick  where  we  think  they  will  burn  the  best.  Now,  if 
the  brick  are  damp,  and  they  touch  each  other,  they  are  sure 
to  be  stained,  and  it  can  come  there  through  no  other  source 
than  by  watersmoking.  If  we  put  the  brick  in  dry,  they  come 
out  all  right. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  requested  Mr.  Ellis  Lovejoy  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  iu  this  line. .  lie  has  been  kept  at 
home  by  business  matters,  but  sends  the  following  paper: 

RED  STAINS  ON  BUFF  BRICKS. 

— By  Ellis  Lovejoy.— 

I  do  not  think  that  the  presence  of  red  bricks  is  at  all  necessary 


Ellis  Lovljoy,  Union  Furnace,  Ohio. 


to  the  formation  of  red  stains  on  buff  bricks.  We  get  such  stains 
in  kilns  wherein  red  bricks  have  never  been  burned.  To  answer 
the  question,  “How  to  avoid  the  red  stain,”  implies  that  we  know 
what  causes  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  iron,  and  is  deposited  from  a 
solution. 

The  conditions  under  which  I  have  seen  it  indicate  excessive 
moisture.  Thus  far  I  feel  pretty  safe.  The  question  becomes 
theoretically  simple  when  we  are  allowed  to  select  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  and  suppose  them  to  be  present. 

Suppose  the  clay  contains  a  soluble  salt  of  iron.  Let  us  add  to 
it  sufficient  water  to  bring  these  salts  into  solution.  During  the 
process  of  drying,  as  evaporation  proceeds  from  the  surfaces  of 
the  brick,  these  solutions  are  drawn  thereto  and  the  salts  depos¬ 
ited.  The  subsequent  burning  decomposes  these  salts,  and  the  red 
oxide  of  iron  is  the  final  product  left  on  the  surface  of  the  brick. 

But  our  supposed  conditions  are  seldom  present.  The  iron  con¬ 
tained  in  the  clay  is  not  usually  very  soluble,  and  we  must  have 
a  solvent,  more  active  than  water,  to  bring  it  into  solution. 

Suppose  we  are  burning  with  coal  and  using  the  waste  heat  for 
drying.  All  coal  contains  sulphide  of  iron.  From  the  sulphide  of 
iron,  through  combustion,  and  subsequent  hydration  and  oxidation, 
we  produce  sulphuric  acid  in  our  drying  kilns.  We  thus  have  at 
hand  an  excellent  solvent. 

The  excess  of  moisture  is  familial  to  all  of  us.  The  gases  will 
carry  definite  quantities  of  moisture,  as  vapor,  for  each  degree  of 
temperature.  Increase  the  temperature  and  they  will  absorb  more 
moisture— decrease  the  temperature,  after  the  gases  become  satu¬ 
rated,  and  the  vapor  returns  to  its  liquid  state,  and  is  deposited. 
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If  the  gases  become  saturated  before  leaving  the  kiln,  they  will 
deposit  moisture  upon  any  bricks  with  which  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact.  This  supposes,  of  course,  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
is  lowered  through  contact  with  these  latter  bricks,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case.  We  have  gone  out  of  our  way  perhaps  to  get  the 
necessary  water  for  the  solution.  Mud  bricks  are  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  without  calling  upon  the  gases,  but  dry-press  bricks  are  not 
so  unfortunate. 

The  conditions  are  now  ripe  for  the  formation  of  the  stain.  We 
have  produced  a  powerful  acid  to  break  up  the  mineral  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  clay,  and  with  it  we  supply  plenty  of  water  to  form 
the  solutions.  The  clay  is  digested  in  this  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
salts  decomposed,  what  ones,  in  what  order,  and  to  what  extent, 
are  all  pertinent  questions  which  would  lead  us  far  astray  from 
the  question  in  hand.  Let  us  say  'iron  is  attacked.  There  are 
few  compounds  of  iron  which  are  not  decomposed  by  hot  sulphuric 
acid.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  formed,  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
water.  This  brings  us  exactly  to  our  original  simple  supposition 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  iron  in  the  clay. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  is  not  a  very  stable  compound.  After  capil¬ 
larity  has  brought  it  to  the  surface,  and  it  has  been  left  there 
through  evaporation,  the  subsequent  burning  converts  it  into  the 
red  oxide,  which  constitutes  the  red  stain.  We  may  remark  in 
passing  that  with  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  sulphate  on  the 
surface  of  the  brick  the  acid  is  given  back  to  the  gases  to  repeat 
the  mischief  until  it  is  finally  brought  to  the  chimney  flue. 

The  question  has  many  phases.  Perhaps  the  iron,  as  well  as  the 
acid,  is  supplied  by  the  fuel  itself.  Carried  along  mechanically 
with -the  gases  as  flue  dust  it  lodges  upon  the  surfaces  of  the 
bricks,  and  upon  the  walls  and  crown  of  the  kiln.  We  have  many 
evidences  of  this.  The  sulphuric  acid  converts  the  iron  into  sul¬ 
phates  as  before,  and  the  final  result  is  the  same.  We  have  seen 
red  stains  which  were  undoubtedly  produced  outside  of  the  brick 
and  independent  of  it.  Perhaps  in  some  such  way  may  we  ac¬ 
count  for  an  occasional  dark  red  or  brown  stain  on  glazed  ware. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  which  I  will  speak,  and  then  I  will 
close.  Theoretically,  we  have  seen  that  the  stain  may  form  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  clay  may  contain  a  soluble  salt  of  iron  and  sufficient 
water  to  dissolve  it. 

2.  The  iron  in  the  clay  may  be  insoluble,  but  a  sulphurous  fuel 
may  provide  the  necessary  solvent.  The  presence  of  water  of  course 
is  necessary. 

3.  The  fuel  may  supply  both  the  iron  ana  the  acid. 

There  is  a  fourth  condition.  The  iron  in  the  clay  may  be  insolu¬ 
ble  and  the  fuel  free  from  sulphur.  We  must  convert  our  brick 
into  a  laboratory.  There  is  not  a  publication  on  the  subject  of 
clay  that  does  not  inform  us  that  iron  pyrites  is  often  present  in 
clay.  Iron  pyrites  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in  a  warm,  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  oxygen  ultimately  converts  it  into  sulphates,  which  need 
only  the  presence  of  water  to  bring  us  again  to  our  original  sup- 
position.  The  question  is  “How  to  avoid  the  stain.”  If  we  know 
what  causes  the  stain  the  answer  to  th^  question  involves  a  study 
of  the  conditions  of  its  formation  in  each  individual  case,  and  we 
should  include,  in  its  consideration,  the  value  of  the  Ware  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  obvious  that  to  attempt  to  answer  the  question  would 
involve  a  lengthy  discussion  entirely  out  of  place  here.  There  are 
better  fuels  than  sulphurous  coals  and  excellent  processes  of  im¬ 
proving  the  latter  even  to  the  point  of  a  perfect  fuel  if  the  ware 
can  afford  to  use  them.  Natural  agencies  will  decompose  the  min¬ 
erals  in  the  clay  and  mechanical  processes  remove  them,  but  the 
product  must  pay  for  them.  Chemistry  may  take  a  hand,  and  so 
tie  up  the  soluble  salts  into  insoluble  ones,  that  the  necessary 
solution  is  imposisble,  but  it  involves  expense  which  the  ware 
must  stand.  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  since  in  every  cas^, 
whether  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  the  fuel,  the  clay,  or  both, 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  solution  is  necessary. 

Careful  drying  and  watersmoking  will  often  overcome  the  stain, 
or,  if  not,  then  the  ware  should  be  so  set  in  the  kilns  that  the 
solutions  will  be  drawn  to  the  sides  of  the  ware  which  do  not 
show  in  the  walls.  This  can  easily  be  done  with  bricks.  Other 
wares  can  afford,  perhaps,  some  more  expensive  processes. 

President  Morrison:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this 
question,  we  will  take  up  question  No.  14,  “Can  brick  become 
stained  white  or  deposit  an  efflorescence  after  burning  owing 
to  sulphury  coal?”  Has  anyone  here  courage  enough  to  tackle 
that? 

Mr.  Purington:  Read  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Convention. 
Mr.  Piske:  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  quite  comprehend  the 
question,  but  perhaps  I  do  now.  Can  brick  become  stained 
white  or  deposit  an  efflorescence  after  burning,  owing  to  sul¬ 
phury  coal?  Or,  putting  it  another  way,  Is  sulphury  coal  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  efflorescence  which  comes  on  brick  after  they 
are  set  in  the  walls?  I  would  say,  of  course  we  all  know  how 
much  discussion  there  has  been  on  this  question  of  efflorescence. 
I  suppose  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  men, 
but  I  would  say  that  the  sulphury  coal  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it  after  the  brick  are  burned  and  put  in  the  wall. 
If  it  is  the  coal,  the  brick  will  show  it  while  burning.  You 
often  see  brick  come  from  the  kiln  white,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  white  which  comes  on  the  brick  after  they  are  set  in  the 
wall,  and  I  do  not  think  sulphury  coal  has  anything  to  do 
with  it. 


President  Morrison:  That  finishes  the  numbers  on  Thurs¬ 
day’s  programme.  We  now  come  to  that  of  the  fourth  ses¬ 
sion.  The  first  number  is  “The  Commercial  Phases  of  the  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Industry  in  1895,”  address,  by  W.  Beahan,  Streator, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Purington:  Mr.  Beahan  not  being  here,  and  as  I  happen 
to  know  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Convention  to  finish  up  the 
work  this  afternoon,  I  move  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Beahan  be 
not  read  at  this  time,  but  simply  be  incorporated  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Pike:  Second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

COMMERCIAL  PHASES  OF  THE  PAVING  BRICK  INDUSTRY 

IN  1895. 

—By  W.  Beahan,  Streator,  111. — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

“Put  money  in  thy  purse.’’— Shakspeare. 

Before  writing  this  paper,  I  deemed  it  wise  to  ask  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  West  and  East  of  me,  what  they  thought  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  phases  of  our  branch  of  the  brick  industry  in  1895,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1894.  The  wise  men  have,  in  ancient  times,  dwelt  in  the 
East.  You  must  draw  your  own  inference  as  to  what  kind  of  man 
dwells  to  the  West  of  me  now.  I  quote  his  entire  reply,  which  was 
this:  “1895  compares  favorably  with  1894,  but  we  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  condition  of  the  farmer  who  had  a  drought  one  year  and 
was  drowned  out  the  next.”  In  the  light  of  the  last  twelve  months’ 
experience,  I  pause  here  to  say  that  his  words  seem  to  me  di¬ 
vinely  laconic  and  infernally  true.  I  believe  it  is  a  grim  summing 
up  of  the  year’s  business  for  factories  west  of  Chicago. 

In  Ohio  the  spring  trade  was  not  good,  but  the  midsummer  and 
fall  business  has  been  very  much  better,  with  prices  showing  a 
slight  improvement.  East  of  Ohio  each  factory  is,  as  a  rule,  so  lo¬ 
cated  as  to  depend  on  local  trade,  and  therefore  local  conditions 
rule  largely.  My  opinion  is  that  1895  has  shown  greater  commercial 
activity  in  our  business  than  1894,  but  that,  as  a  rule,  prices  have 
sagged  somewhat.  We  have  been  forcing  our  market.  The  prom¬ 
ised  and  budding  improvement  of  the  early  spring  has  not  ma¬ 
terialized.  We  have  cut  prices  among  ourselves  and  have  sold  too 
lowT.  Our  capacity  has  given  us  more  output  than  the  market 
really  demanded.  This  has  been  disastrous  to  prices.  Beyond  a 
doubt  there  have  been  brick  loaded  on  cars  at  our  factories  this 
year  at  a  price  that  compelled  the  manufacturers  either  to  lose 
money  or  ship  brick  in  the  manufacture  and  grading  of  which  not 
sufficient  care  had  been  expended.  Is  this  wise? 

With  the  general  commercial  condition  of  the  country  this  pa¬ 
per  has  nothing  to  do.  That  those  general  conditions  have  had 
their  marked  effect  upon  us  goes  without  saying.  We  are  an  infant 
industry  passing  through  a  succession  of  panic  years.  It  is  our 
maiden  panic,  so  to  speak.  Our  modesty  is  not  becoming  in  a 
storm.  To  mix  the  metaphor,  our  new  whiskers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  pull,  and  our  first  pair  of  boots  hurts  awfully.  We  yearn 
for  rest  and  warmth,  so  we’ve  come  to  Atlanta.  We  need  more 
arnica  and  less  anarchy. 

I  think  we  should  be  less  anxious  to  manufacture  brick  we  have 
not  sold.  Suppose  we  run  our  factories  on  orders  and  not  on  pros¬ 
pects.  Let  us  keep  nearer  home  to  sell  our  output.  That  means 
less  freight  to  the  railroads,  and  more  profit  to  manufacturers  in 
the  aggregate.  Suppose  we  have  fewer  and  better  agents.  I  can 
name  you  gentlemen  of  this  last  calling  who  have  sold  scarcely  a 
brick  this  year.  They  have  simply  put  in  all  their  time  cutting  our 
price  for  us  at  our  expense.  I  want  you  each  to  take  this  fact 
home  with  you  and  talk  it  over  with  your  wife.  Then  show  her 
every  letter  you  have  received  this  year  from  all  over  this  broad 
land  from  fellow's  who  want  you  to  pay  them  $1  per  thousand  brick 
for  their  pull  in  their  town,  and  their  flow  of  language  which  is  to 
float  paving  brick  of  even  high  specific  gravity  and  sell  your  en¬ 
tire  output  in  their  burg.  Then  ask  Mrs.  Brickmaker  where  brick¬ 
making  ends  and  bushwhacking  begins.  Now  retire  within  yourself 
and  ask  yourself  the  classic  question:  “Where  was  I  at?”  After 
due  repentance  resolve  in  1896  to  be  eligible  in  spirit  as  a  member 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  A  man  whose  influence  is  for  sale  has  no  in¬ 
fluence.  A  man  who  buys  it  under  any  guise  is  himself  sold.  Make 
your  brick.  Sell  your  brick.  Use  no  bushwhacking  Bashi-bazouk 
in  your  business.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  city  politics.  There  will 
be  a  good  deal  more  of  it,  and  in  a  rural  form  and  widespread,  if 
you  and  I  do  not  stop  sending  such  agents  lettings  as  we  have 
sent.  An  agent  who  knows  naught  of  the  science  of  selling,  save 
to  cut  prices,  is  dear  at  nothing  a  year.  A  really  good  salesman 
can  sell  your  brick  at  your  competitor’s  price  half  the  time,  and 
once  in  a  while  at  a  little  higher  price.  When  your  new  agent  be¬ 
gins  work  by  a  fusillade  of  letters  for  you  to  “get  down”  in  price, 
drop  that  agent. 

If  a  goodly  part  of  the  much  that  should  be  said  in  this 
paper  about  combining  to  maintain  prices  be  here  written, 
the  convention  would  adjourn  before  all  the  paper  could  be  read. 
Competition  has  been  the  war  cry  of  American  industrial  ad¬ 
vancement.  Constitutions  hedge  us  round  with  safeguards  against 
the  untimely  death  of  competition.  I  am  well  aw'are  of  all  this.  I 
am  also  aware  that  some  years  ago  we  watched  weekly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  immigrants  landing  at  old  Castle  Garden.  We  thought  then 
we  sadly  needed  Americans,  and  were  the  gainers  when  they  were 
full  grown  at  the  time  of  their  birth— as  Americans.  Do  we  think 
so  now?  Are  ready-made  citizens  as  desirable  as  once?  Is  America 
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pining  to  be  inhabited  as  our  orators  once  believed?  No.  Times 
have  changed.  Our  Nation  is  no  longer  a  youth,  but  is  fast  reach¬ 
ing  maturity.  Capital  is  less  vremunerative.  Wages  have  greater 
purchasing  power.  If  prices  of  paving  brick  go  on  downward,  it 
will  be  by  reason  of  employing  labor  less  American.  Shall  we  go 
on  apd  drive  out  English-speaking  labor,  or  shall  we  maintain 
such  prices  for  brick  that  will  allow  us  to  pay  the  father  in  an 
American  home  sufficient  wages  to  raise  his  family  as  Americans 
should  be  reared?  If  that  be  treason  to  our  common  country — 
make  the  most  of  it.  Competition  has  made  it  possible  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  to  buy  too  much.  We  ought  to  afford  to  pay  better  prices  for 
our  clothing  and— our  brick. 

I  do  not  say  that  iron  manufacturers  combined  to  advance  the 
price  of  iron  a  few  months  ago.  You  have  probably  said  it  for 
me.  I  do  say  they  voluntarily  and  promptly  and  willingly  advanced 
the  price  of  labor  in  their  mills.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  your 
being  able  to  increase  the  pay  of  your  men  10  per  cent,  next 
spring?  Can  you  do  it  and  load  number  one  paving  brick  on  the 
cars  at  somewhere  around  $6  per  thousand?  Are  you  not  counting 
on  some  way  to  reduce  your  rates  of  pay,  rather — by  hiring  cheap¬ 
er  labor?  Is  the  one-time  glorious  competition  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Constitution  so  glorious  in  the  light  of  present  events?  Rail  at 
combines  as  you  may,  your  competition  is  killing  American  labor 
and  replacing  it  with  those  who  speak  other  tongues — these,  in  a 
few  years,  to  be  again  replaced  by  something  still  cheaper.  Is  the 
country  any  better  off  because  of  your  price  competition?  Do  you 
not  know  it  is  the  worse  off  for  it?  Granted  that  $1.50  for  ten 
hours’  work  is  a  fair  price  in  your  locality,  for  common  labor  in 
your  yards,  what  right  have  you  to  willingly  manage  your  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  you  cannot  pay  but  $1.25  per  day?  Is  it  a  wrong  to 
your  God  or  your  country  to  combine  so  as  to  maintain  common 
labor  at  $1.50?  Never  mind  what  the  press  says — what  do  you  say? 
Is  it  right  to  start  a  cut  in  prices  when  you  know  you  must  cut 
your  rate  of  wages  as  a  consequence?  Do  less  for  spite  toward 
competitors,  and  more  for  the  interests  of  your  stockholders  and 
your  employes. 

Last  year,  at  Cleveland,  we  all  discussed  inspection  of  paving 
brick  in  the  kilns.  Since  then  we  have  been  doing  work  on  standard 
specifications  and  tests.  Each  is  commercially  a  very  important 
matter,  but  does  not  need  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  paper.  I  now 
wish  to  go  one  step  further  and  say  that,  as  manufacturers,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  be  subcontractors  in  paving  con¬ 
tracts.  I  think  we  should  and  could  sell  direct  to  the  towns  and 
cities  which  let  the  work.  I  have  myself  consulted  excellent 
lawyers  who  were  themselves  mayors  at  the  inception  of  brick 
paving  in  their  towns.  I  learn  that  in  Illinois  there  is  no  legal 
objection  to  a  City  Council  advertising  for  separate  bids  for  brick 
and  for  construction  of  pavement.  We  then  sell  direct  and  have 
a  contract  with  the  city.  In  case  of  any  dispute  we  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  in  court.  We  have  none  now.  A  contractor  not  friendly  to  us, 
or  not  actively  for  us,  makes  us  infinite  trouble  and  much  cost 
sometimes.  We  are  powerless.  There  are  other  times  when  a 
quarrelsome  or  tactless  contractor  will  cause  brick  to  be  rejected 
when  a  different  contractor  with  the  same  brick  and  same  inspec¬ 
tion  in  the  same  town  is  going  along  smoothly  and  putting  in 
every  brick  in  the  pavement.  I  would  prefer  to  sell  direct.  We 
would  have  to  take  bonds.  Again,  the  price  of  the  brick  are  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  contract.  Then  let  the  manufacturer  carry 
his  own  load  and  not  ask  the  contractor  to  put  up  all  the  bond, 
and  put  up  his  cash,  when  city  bonds  going  direct  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  answer  every  purpose.  Where  pavements  have  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  contractor,  he  now  has  to  take  his  chances  of 
the  manufacturer  being  in  commercial  existence  at  the  expiration 
of  the  guarantee.  Contractors  take  many  chances  on  us  which 
towns  could  better  take.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  both  con¬ 
tractor  and  manufacturer  to  have  separate  contracts.  Each  would 
be  taking  less  risk,  and  would  be  in  better  position  to  take  care 
of  himself.  I  am  confident  that  under  the  laws  of  my  own  State, 
Illinois,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  direct  selling  of  paving  brick 
to  cities.  How  is  it  in  your  States? 

Such  are  the  salient  points,  as  I  see  them,  in  the  commercial 
phases  of  the  paving  brick  industry  the  past  year.  Criticise  these 
points  as  you  will.  I  care  not  what  you  may  think  about  them,  if 
you  will  only  think— then  act.  WILLARD  BEAHAN. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
one  of  our  members  who  is  not  able  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
— Mr.  Frank  L.  Stiles,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. — requesting  me  to 
announce  that  if  in  any  event  Boston  or  Nashville  is  not  se¬ 
lected  as  our  next  meeting  place,  that  New  Haven,  Conn.,  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  entertain  us  next  year.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Flood:  I  move  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

—Should  Brick  Be  Watersmoked  Fast  or  Slow?— 

President  Morrison:  As  Prof.  Orton  gave  his  report  this 
morning,  this  brings  us  to  question  No.  15,  “Does  slow  drying 
tend  to  prevent  discoloration  or  whitewashing  of  brick  during 
the  drying  process?” 

Several  voices:  Yes. 

Mr.  Tttner:  I  would  answer  that  question  no.  Of  course, 
slow  drying  is  supposed  to  be  the  proper  method  of  drying.  I 
think  if  you  properly  succeed  in  drying  your  brick  before  you 


commence  to  burn  them,  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  of  this 
sort. 

Captain  Crafts:  Our  experience  is  that  we  whitewash  our 
brick  if  we  set  them  wet,  but  if  we  are  careful  and  take 
plenty  of  time  to  dry  them,  they  are  all  right. 

President  Morrison:  The  trouble  is,  if  you  set  your  brick 
damp,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dry  them  off  in  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  was  interested,  some  time  ago,  in  reading 
a  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  report  of  the  German  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  and  it  was, put  in  a  little  different  way. 
It  was,  “Does  fast  drying  tend  to  prevent  discoloration?”  Now, 
it  was  argued  that  to  prevent  this  discoloration,  or  what  they 
called  scum,  and  which  you  find  on  the  brick  after  they  are 
burned,  and  which  comes  in  the  drying,  that  the  discoloration 
could  be  prevented  by  rapid  drying.  Now,  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing:  you  can  take  a  carload  of  brick  and  put  in  some  that 
are  damp  and  dry  that  carload  of  brick  off  rapidly,  and  there 
will  be  no  scum  on  it.  Now,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  dry¬ 
ing  as  it  is  the  method  by  which  you  get  the  moisture  off  the 
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brick.  You  will  not  get  any  scum  if  you  get  the  moisture  off 
the  brick  as  soon  as  it  comes  out,  and  this  is  why  you  must 
have  a  pretty  good  circulation  in  the  kiln.  You  want  the 
strongest  draft  in  the  kiln  while  you  are  drying  that  you  have 
at  any  time.  You  cannot  have  any  too  strong  a  draft  during 
the  watersmoke. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  want  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Richardson  has 
said,  and  he  is  correct.  It  used  to  take  us  twenty-one  days  to 
dry  off,  and  we  would  frequently  have  whitewashed  brick  and 
checked  brick,  and  it  was  simply  because  we  did  not  have  a 
draft.  Now  we  use  a  strong  draft,  and  dry  off  in  four  days  or 
three  and  a  half  days,  and  have  no  discolored  or  checked  brick. 

President  Morrison:  I  am  speaking  of  drying  a  damp  brick 
in  the  kiln.  Twenty-six  yeafs  of  experience  has  taught  me  that 
if  you  put  the  brick  in  the  kiln  too  damp  they  will  whitewash. 

Mr.  Ittner:  My  experience  is  just  the  opposite,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  clay  you  work  with  might  make  a  difference.  Now, 
the  damper  I  put  my  brick  in  the  kiln  the  better.  We  put  our 
brick  right  in  the  kiln  from  the  machine — my  kiln  is  my  dryer. 
I  dry  my  brick  in  kilns  that  hold  170,000,  and  the  damper  we 
put  those  brick  in  the  kiln  the  more  complete  the  drying  is, 
and  the  better  the  brick  will  be. 
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Captain  Crafts:  My  experience  is  that  we  are  always  sure 
to  whitewash  our  brick  if  they  are  set  damp  in  the  kiln. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Pike:  Now,  I  think  this  rule  ought  to  work  in  all 
cases.  Now,  Mr.  Ittncr  is  talking  about  the  dry  press  brick. 
My  experience  is  with  soft  mud  brick,  and  the  drier  these 
brick  are  when  they  go  in  the  kiln  the  better  the  brick,  and  if 
we  put  them  in  damp  they  come  out  with  that  efflorescence 
very  strong,  and  usually  not  a  good  burn. 

President  Morrison:  You  all  mean  virtually  the  same  thing. 
The  next  question  is  No.  10,  “Can  a  fire  brick  of  good  quality 
be  made  by  dry  press  machinery?” 

A  member:  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  It.  C.  Penfield:  1  wish  to  state  that  the  Dover  Fire 
Brick  Works,  the  pioneer  fire  brick  works  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
are  making  brick  on  a  so-called  dry  press  machine.  The  clay 
is  not  dry,  but  is  passed  through  a  steaming  apparatus,  and 
they  are  making  a  very  good  brick.  They  claim  their  cus¬ 
tomers  like  them  fully  as  well  as  the  hand-made  brick  or  soft 
mud  brick  they  made  before,  and  so  great  has  been  their  suc¬ 
cess  that  other  firms  in  that  same  vicinity  are  adopting  that 
same  method. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Very  recently  (I  shall  not  name  the  gentleman) 
one  of  the  leading  fire  brick  manufacturers  said  to  me  that 
he  had  investigated  this  question  carefully,  and  that  he  felt  to 
a  certainty  that  it  could  be  done. 

President  Morrison:  1  want  to  congratulate  you,  gentlemen, 
on  the  satisfactory  way  you  are  getting  through  with  these 
questions  and  the  pointed  answers  you  are  giving.  This  brings 
us  to  question  No.  IT, 

— “How  Can  a  Smokestack  be  Constructed  to  Prevent  Crack¬ 
ing?”— 

Mr.  Penfield:  Very  few  people  in  the  world  know  how  to 
build  a  smokestack.  They  should  build  an  independent  core 
inside  of  the  chimney,  and  build  it  round— either  round  or 
square,  but  the  round  fiue  is  better  than  the  square  one.  It  is 
less  apt  to  crack;  but  you  must  put  it  on  a  good  foundation. 

President  Morrison:  Mr.  Ittner,  won’t  you  tell  us  what  you 
know  about  this  subject? 

Mr.  Ittner:  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  don’t  know  that  1  have 
got  anything  very  valuable  to  offer  on  this  question.  The  other 
day  1  had  a  programme  sent  me  by  Brother  Randall,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  queestion  it  was  written,  “Discussion  to  be  led 
by  Anthony  Ittner.”  Well,  now,  I  never  paid  any  particular 
attention  to  my  smokestacks.  But  I  have  been  reading  a  little 
about  smokestacks  lately,  but  I  do  not  know  much  more  now, 
and  I  was  glad  when  Mr.  Penfield  rose  and  relieved  me  of  that 
responsibility.  I  think  he  covered  the  case  in  his  short  speech. 
He  did  it  so  much  better  than  I  could  do  it  that  perhaps  noth¬ 
ing  further  ought  to  be  said,  because  if  there  is  anything  fur¬ 
ther  said  it  might  complicate  me.  I  would  say,  if  you  build 
a  smokestack  with  an  independent  core  that  you  will  have  it 
about  right.  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  independent 
core,  so  as  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  bearing  be¬ 
tween  the  core  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  stack  as  effected  by 
the  heat  which  causes  the  expansion  that  causes  the  stack  to 
crack.  If  you  were  to  build  a  stack  with  the  wall  100  feet 
thick  all  around,  and  that  wall  a  solid  wall,  and  you  could  get 
a  sufficient  heat  to  expand  that,  it  would  crack  the  same  as 
though  it  were  one  foot  thick.  Now,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
a  smokestack  that  was  not  cracked  if  built  solid.  Brother  Ran¬ 
dall  thought  I  had  two  that  were  not  cracked,  and  that  is  why 
he  put  me  down  to  lead  this  discussion;  but  he  is  mistaken. 
He  has  not  examined  my  smokestacks.  I  want  to  say  this  be¬ 
fore  I  take  my  seat,  for  time  is  precious:  I  heard  that  Mr. 
Weston,  of  the  Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  had 
said  that  his  smokestacks  were  built  with  an  inside  core 
which  was  independent  of  the  outside  wall,  and  that  the  inside 
core  would  rise  one  foot  above  the  outside  wall  of  the  stack. 
Well,  I  thought  that  was  rather  an  exaggeration;  so  I  called 
up  Mr.  Weston  by  telephone  and  told  him  that  I  was  hunting 
for  information  in  regard  to  smokestacks.  I  said,  “I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  made  a  declaration  that  your  core  would  rise 


one  foot  above  the  outside  of  the  stack — above  the  wall  proper.” 
He  said,  “Well,  I  do  not  think  I  sgid  so  much  as  that,  but  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  it  rise  five  or  six  inches.”  So  you  can 
see  that  the  inside  core  protects  the  outside  and  prevents  it 
from  cracking. 

Mr.  Pike:  Mr.  Ittner,  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  space 
there  is  between  the  core  and  the  outside  wall,  and  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  that  wall,  and  also  the  height  you  run  it  to  the  top. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  think  that  this  comes  under  the  architectural 
construction  or  engineer’s  construction,  just  how  thick  the 
stack  should  be.  My  stacks  are  100  feet  high  and  each  8  feet 
thick.  The  core  I  do  not  think  need  be  any  more  than  one 
brick  thick,  and  need  not  go  up  any  higher  than  within  four 
inches  of  the  top.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  you  build  a 
smokestack  250  feet  high  and  take  fire  brick  to  line  it  with, 
and  a  foundation  sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  above,  that  a 
four-brick  wall  would  be  thick  enough.  As  to  the  space  be¬ 
tween  core  and  the  outside  wall,  I  think  that  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  opinion — say  two,  or  three,  or  four  inches. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfield:  We  build  the  outside  of  our  stacks  or 
Hues  perpendicularly  straight,  and  run  headers  inside,  and 
build  the  inside  flues  separate,  running  it  clear  to  the  top,  so 
that  the  flue  has  something  to  sustain  it  all  around. 

Mr.  Day,  Belleville,  Ill.:  We  have  a  header  built  up  against 
the  core,  so  that  it  forms  a  bond  in  the  same  direction.  There 
is  one  header  on  one  side,  and  then  up  a  distance  there  is  an¬ 
other  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on  the  length  of  the  core;  so  in 
case  of  expansion  the  core  can  twist  and  not  injure  the  stack. 

Mr.  Tliorson:  We  have  put  up  a  brick  stack  lately  in  our 
town  about  125  feet  high.  It  was  built  by  the  electric  light 
company,  and  they  have  a  core  running  up  about  70  feet.  And 
I  understand  that  they  had  binders  upon  that  core  which  con¬ 
nected  the  outer  stack  and  the  core.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  an  expansion,  the  binders  would 
have  to  break.  Wo  are  about  to  build  a  stack,  and  I  want  to 
have  it  about  110  feet  high.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  heat 
going  up  through  the  stack,  and  we  intend  to  build  it  with  a 
core  inside.  And  I  want  to  know  if  there  will  be  any  disad¬ 
vantage  in  joining  the  two. 

Mr.  Ittner:  The  gentleman,  if  he  believes  what  I  stated,  will 
see  that  it  would  be  a  suicidal  thing  to  do.  Now,  if  that  core 
would  rise  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  two  were  bound  to¬ 
gether,  something  would  have  to  go. 

President  Morrison  then  called  Vice  President  Penfield  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  chair  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  floor  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  put  that  question  in  the  box  because  I 
thought  from  experience  I  had  had  that  we  might  save  some 
money  for  some  of  the  brethren  who  have  had  trouble  in  this 
direction.  In  traveling  over  the  country  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  smokestacks  cracked  ail  to  pieces,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary.  I  wanted  to  build  a  smokestack  recently  and  I  got 
plans  from  my  good  friend,  MacMillan,  just  such  plans  as 
have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Penfield  and  Mr.  Ittner,  but  I 
run  my  core  but  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  it  worked  very 
well  for  a  smokestack  for  my  boiler.  Not  long  ago  a  gentle¬ 
man  put  up  a  round  kiln  for  us  requiring  a  stack,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  put  up  a  core  inside  and  tie  it  by  a  course 
of  headers  to  the  main  wall,  and  when  we  heated  it  it  cracked 
all  to  pieces.  I  was  satisfied  when  it  was  being  built  that  we 
were  making  a  mistake,  and  the  next  one  we  built  we  run  the 
core  up  to  within  three  feet  of  the  top,  but  we  wanted  to  put 
on  a  fancy  top  and  so  connected  the  two  solid  and  that  stack 
is  not  cracked  a  particle,  except  near  the  top.  Every  time  we 
burn  it  it  lifts  up.  Now,  in  speaking  of  the  core,  Mr.  Day  has 
the  same  idea  we  had.  We  built  ours  the  way  he  suggests. 
Y\  hen  we  started  the  core  we  laid  a  header  from  one  corner, 
and  then  we  run  five  or  six  courses  and  put  one  from  the 
other  corner  so  that  the  stack  could  move  a  little  and  not 
crack,  and  we  found  that  it  worked  successfully.  I  have 
learned  it  myself,  but  I  thought  some  of  you  might  want  to 
put  up  a  smokestack  and  I  did  not  want  you  to  be  losing 
money. 
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Mr.  Ittner:  T  want  you  before  you  try  that  stack  to  consult 
some  accurate  brick  mason  and  ask  him  what  he  will  take 
that  core  out  and  rebuild  it  independent  of  the  outside  for.  I 
think  you  will  have  your  stack  in  the  proper  shape  by  re¬ 
building  the  core. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  Tarkio,  Mo.:  I  find  by  building  the  inside  core 
eight  inches  higher  than  the  outside  shell  it  is  much  better. 
When  the  wind  blows  on  the  top  of  the  stack  it  does  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  kiln. 

Vice  President  Penfield:  If  any  of  you  happen  to  build  a 
stack  don’t  go  to  work  and  build  a  scaffold  on  it  taking  a 
thousand  feet  of  lumber.  The  way  to  do  is  to  build  it  from 
the  inside. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Now,  I  want  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
practical  bricklayer.  I  think  I  would  follow  this  suggestion  Mr. 
Penfield  has  thrown  out,  but  there  is  many  an  expert  mason 
who  will  not  build  a  stack  any  other  way  than  from  the  out¬ 
side.  The  idea  of  the  outside  scaffolding  coming  in  contact 
with  the  elements  would  prevent  me  from  putting  it  there. 
There  is  a  gentleman  in  our  city  who  is  building  a  stack,  and 
the  stack-builder  would  build  it  in  no  other  way  than  with 
an  outside  scaffold.  That  stack  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
250  feet  high  and  every  foot  of  that  stack  was  constructed 
with  an  outside  scaffold. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Gery,  Reading,  Ta.:  We  built  a  stack  150  feet 
high,  built  from  the  inside  and  spent  about  $2  for  lumber. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfield:  WTe  have  just  built  a  stack  100  feet 
high,  and  we  ran  across  the  same  kind  of  a  mason  as  Mr. 
Ittner  speaks  of.  But  we  built  it  from  the  inside  just  the  same 
—had  no  expense  for  lumber,  and  it  was  just  as  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  have  built  two  good  flues  from  the  inside. 

Vice  President  Penfield:  This  brings  us  to  question  No.  18, 
“Are  enameled  brick  being  successfully  manufactured  in  this 
country?” 

Several  members:  Yes. 

—Burning  Clay  Containing  Carbon.— 

Vice  President  Penfield:  The  next  is  No.  19,  “What  is  the 
best  mode  of  procedure  in  burning  brick  made  from  clay  con¬ 
taining  as  high  as  3  per  cent,  carbon?” 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  Prof.  Orton  yesterday  answered  this 
question.  He  made  a  clean,  clear,  concise  statement  with  ref- 
ei'ence  to  clays  that  contain  carbon  in  describing  his  connection 
with  a  certain  plant,  which  he  did  not  name,  in  Ohio.  I  think 
a  reference  to  the  minutes  would  be  sufficient  for  a  discussion 
of  this  subject. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfield:  I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Eudaly’s  re¬ 
marks  on  this  question  so  far  as  relates  to  Prof.  Orton’s  state¬ 
ment.  I  would  like  to  have  this  question  thoroughly  and  prop¬ 
erly  discussed.  It  is  a  question  that  I  sent  in  myself.  We  are 
acquainted  with  parties  interested  in  a  plant  constructed  by 
fii*e  brick  superintendents.  The  kilns  were  made  of  an  im¬ 
proved  pattern  for  burning  fire  brick.  The  burners  were  fire 
brick  burners,  and  used  to  burning  for  color,  or  anything  else. 
They  started  in  and  burned  six  kilns,  and  mined  every  kiln. 
At  last  they  applied  to  a  professor  for  advice.  He  analyzed 
the  clay  and  advised  them  to  burn  off  the  carbon.  That  is,  in 
other  words,  after  they  had  got  the  kiln  warm  they  shut  the 
kiln  up  and  let  it  burn  for  itself,  and  it  would  take  something 
like  four  or  five  days  for  the  kiln  to  burn  out,  and  sometimes 
longer— say  eight  days— before  they  could  go  on  and  burn  the 
kiln.  The  superintendent  called  upon  us  and  asked  for  advice 
with  regard  to  building  other  kilns.  They  had  succeeded  in 
burning  their  brick  in  that  way.  I  suggested  this  to  him: 
“Before  building  any  more  down-draft  kilns — round,  square  or 
any  other  shape— you  had  better  go  to  Chicago  and  get  some¬ 
body  who  is  acquainted  with  burning  that  kind  of  material  to 
come  down  and  put  up  a  test  kiln  and  show  you  how  to  burn 
it.”  I  told  him  they  were  burning  brick  containing  carbon  in 
the  natural  form,  and  getting  good  brick  from  top  to  bottom. 

I  have  seen  the  very  top  corners  of  the  kiln  dark.  Prof.  Or¬ 
ton  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  this,  but  I  think  it  is  an 
important  thing  for  us  to  investigate  and  understand.  I  have 


talked  to  two  or  three  about  it,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  know, 
and  I  think  we  should  manage  in  some  way  to  investigate  this 
with  a  view  of  utilizing  this  carbon  to  advantage  in  burning — 
not  throw  it  away  and  destroy  it,  and  get  no  heat  from  it.  I 
do  not  know  what  can  be  done,  but  there  are  people  who  do 
know,  and  they  are  the  ones  we  want  to  hear  from. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  The  carbon  spoken  of  is  not  the  carbon  that 
appears  in  coal,  such  as  coal  screenings,  that  is  mixed  with 
clay.  You  have  heard  in  the  Convention  expressions  like  this, 
single  coal,  and  double  coal,  etc.,  and  the  mixing  of  this  car¬ 
bon  with  the  clay  is  not  the  thing  mentioned  in  this  question, 
so  that  the  mixing  of  the  coal  with  the  clay  for  the  headers 
and  outside  courses,  as  is  done  in  Chicago,  is  not  the  kind  of 
carbon  that  is  spoken  of  here,  but  it  is  that  carbon  in  the  clay 
in  suspension  in  the  form  of  hydro-carbon  gas,  such  as  oli- 
phant  gas  and  others.  That  is  the  kind  of  carbon  that  is 
spoken  of  as  held  in  the  clay.  And  I  have  heard  a  number  of 
gentlemen  discuss  this  question.  I  have  seen  it  tested  many 
times  over  and  over  in  making  brick  from  clay  that  has  a  high 


W.  A.  Eudaly,  Ex-President,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

per  cent,  of  this  valuable  carbon.  That  is  hardly  the  correct 
term.  If  it  is  mixed  with  the  clay  it  will  bloat  the  brick  in 
burning  if  the  brick  is  made  by  the  wet-clay  process.  The 
smoother  and  slicker  the  surface  is  kept  the  much  more  liable 
it  is  to  bloat.  In  other  words,  if  the  brick  have  been  kept 
open  and  porous  the  gas  will  escape  and  not  bloat  the  brick. 

Vice  President  Penfield:  I  wish  before  passing  to  say  just  a 
few  words  on  this  subject,  as  1  happened  to  hear  Mr.  Puring- 
ton  give  some  valuable  pointers  in  this  connection.  He  stated 
that  under  the  clay  they  were  digging  out  there  was  a 
stratum  which  contains  a  larger  per  cent,  of  carbon.  ’They  had 
identically  the  same  experience  that  the  people  at  Lima,  of 
whom  my  father  spoke,  had.  The  first  time  they  used  this 
clay  (I  think  they  put  no  coal  in  this  clay)  they  melted  their 
kiln.  The  next  time  they  pursued  a  little  different  course  and 
fired  twenty-four  hours  and  shut  the  kiln  up  entirely  and  let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours  with  satisfactory  results. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Question  No.  20,  “Will  brick  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  whitewash  if  set  in  kiln,  the  bottom  of  which  contains 
material  that  will  produce  whitewash,  and  if  so,  will  the  dif- 
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Acuity  continue  after  the  kiln  has  been  burned  a  time  or  two?” 

There  being  no  discussion  on  this  question,  we  will  pass  on 
to  the  next,  which  is  No.  21,  “What  is  meant  by  ‘joint  clay  7’  ” 
Mr.  E.  M.  Pike:  I  could  tell  better  what  I  don’t  know  about 
joint  clay  than  what  I  do.  We  find  this  clay  on  the  prairies. 
It  is  of  an  alluvial  nature  and  of  recent  formation  and  is  most¬ 
ly  used  for  pipe  clays,  etc.  We  find  this  on  the  prairies  mostly 
of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa  and  eastern  Wisconsin.  It  makes 
very  good  brick,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  shrinkage. 

President  Morrison:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

We,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  beg  leave  to  report  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

That  we  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $300  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Specifications  and 
Methods  of  Testing  Paving  Brick,  and  that  the  attention  of  said 
Committee  be  drawn  to  the  importance  or  reporting  on  The  size 
for  a  standard  paving  brick. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  distinguished  services  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Corresponding  Secretary  of  this  Association,  C.  P.  Merwin, 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  his  widow  has 
continued  the  business  of  her  departed  husband  in  a  successful 
manner,  we  recommend  that  this  Association  unanimously  elect 
Mrs.  Helen  Merwin  an  honorary  member  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

We  also  beg  leave  to  state  that,  while  not  forgetting  that  our 
Association  has  been  most  royally  entertained  in  other  places  dur¬ 
ing  our  past  gatherings,  and  also  fully  appreciating  the  efforts  here¬ 
tofore  made  to  please  in  our  behalf,  yet,  standing  as  we  now  do, 
on  the  eve  of  saying  good-bye  to  the  warm  and  sunny  South, 
the  good  and  prosperous  State  of  Georgia,  and  especially  the  en¬ 
terprising,  magnificient  and  beautiful  city  of  Atlanta,  we  cannot 
but  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  courtesy  here  shown  us  as  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  cities  in  which  this  Association  has  met 
during  the  past  years. 

As  we  do  this,  and  whether  as  a  body  collectively  or  individual 
members  thereof,  we  cannot  but  feel,  and  feeling,  to  say: 

“In  other  streets  we  often  have  wandered, 

In  other  halls  we  often  have  met, 

Other  friends  have  been  true  and  warmhearted. 

But  like  here  we  never  found  yet. 

The  last  drop  sometimes  dries  in  the  river, 

The  soul  and  the  body  may  part, 

But  forget  thee,  Atlanta,  no  never. 

Nor  the  brothers  who  captured  our  hearts.” 

In  full  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
hereby  tender  to  the  Mayor  and  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  their 
thanks  for  the  most  enjoyable  time  we  have  had  in  this  city.  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  feels  and  acknowledges  the  great 
obligations  which  it  is  under  to  Capital  City  Club  of  At¬ 
lanta  for  their  kindness  in  so  magnanimously  placing  at  our 
service  and  pleasure  the  use  of  their  commodious  and  elegant 
club  house.  May  their  membership  and  prosperity  increase  until 
they  shall  feel  the  necessity  of  erecting  a  still  larger  house,  and 
one  to  be  builded  with  brick  and  terra  cotta;  and  when  the  time 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  building  shall  arise,  every  individual 
member  of  this  Association  hereby  pledges  himself  to  furnish  a 
brick  of  the  best  he  can  make  and  the  terra-cotta  members 
to  furnish  all  of  the  terra  cotta.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  and  to  whom  this  body  is  indebted  for  the  use  of  their 
magnificient  building,  we  tender  our  most  sincere  thanks,  and 
trust  that  their  membership  may  increase  in  number  and  their 
prosperity  and  the  influence  for  good  which  they  are  exerting 
also  increase  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  and  generosity  of 
their  hearts,  as  shown  towards  the  members  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  our  brother  brick  manufacturers  of  Georgia, 
and  especially  those  in  Atlanta  and  vicinity  who  have  so  ably 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  a  friend  when  they  have  the 
opportunity,  and  to  fill  that  friend  with  good  cheer,  and  ether 
good  things,  when  they  get  him.  This  Association  extends  the 
hand  of  most  cordial  fellowship,  and  with  the  thanks  which  we 
hereby  tender,  they  also  have  our  most  earnest  wish  and  hope 
that  they  may  continue  to  live  in  great  prosperity  and  a  fine 
brick  house  here  upon  earth,  and  that  finally  they  may  have  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta  for  the  able  manner  in  presenting  such  a  full  and 
accurate  report  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

—In  Memory  of  Departed  Members.— 

In  the  providence  of  God  and  under  His  divine  wisdom  and 
dispensation  He  has,  during  the  past  year,  seen  best  to  remove 
from  our  membership  here  upon  earth  and  enlist  in  that  great 
membership  beyond  our  ken  and  vision  our  beloved  Brother  Isaac 
L.  Stiles,  of  North  Haven,  Conn.  The  space  on  the  roll  call  left 
vacant  by  the  erasing  of  Brother  Stiles’s  name  may  possible  some¬ 
time  again  be  occupied  by  another,  but  the  space  left  vacant  in  our 


hearts  when  his  spirit  took  its  homeward  flight  can  never  be 
filled,  nor  can  our  love  for  him  ever  be  erased. 

We  have  lost  the  father,  but,  thank  God,  we  have  not  lost  his 
son.  And  to  our  dear  Brother  Frank  and  his  mother  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  entends  all  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  member  is  possessed. 

In  the  death  of  Thos.  Gillispie,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  also  lost  a  brother  whose  merits  we  all  recognized, 
and  whose  kindness  of  heart  has  often  warmed  us  all,  and  whose 
smile  we  shall  long  to  see  and  whose  voice  we  shall  long  to  hear, 
even  though  we  see  it  not,  hear  it  not  until  the  judgment  day. 

In  memory  and  respect  of  these  brothers,  be  it  therefore 
Resolved,  That  this  Association,  which  acknowledges  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  removing  from  among  us  these  our  dear 
brothers,  we  cannot  but  mourn  our  loss,  even  though  it  be  their 
gain,  and,  therefore,  to  their  family  and  friends  we  hereby  express 
our  sympathy  in  their  sorrow  and  bereavement.  And  be  it  also 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  same. 

J.  A.  SNELL, 

F.  SALMEN, 

ROBERT  DYAS, 

H.  L.  BOAS, 

W.  H.  CARTER, 

CHAS.  BLOOMFIELD, 

B.  J.  SHEPPARD, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  move  that  we  adopt  the  report  as  a  whole  by 
a  standing  vote. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  the  time  of  this 
Convention  at  this  late  hour,  but  I  cannot  resist  an  impulse, 
which  I  feel  almost  a  duty— sad  as  it  may  be— to  speak  but  a 
word  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  which  re¬ 
fers  to  our  departed  brothers,  especially  Mr.  Stiles.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  good  man  calls  to  my  mind  my  own  father,  who, 
like  him,  was  one  of  the  old-time  brickmakers,  dating  their 
connection  with  this  industry  in  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
lie  was  indeed  a  prominent  figure  in  the  organization  of  this 
Association,  to  which  he  was  most  loyal  and  constant  in  his 
friendship  aud  support.  His  stalwart  figure,  erect  carriage, 
with  a  face  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten— a  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  vigorous,  typical  men  of  his  time  and  generation. 
His  presence  made  itself  felt  from  the  start,  and  his  kindly, 
courteous  demeanor  made  an  impression  on  our  minds  that 
even  now,  though  he  is  not  with  us,  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Over  fifty  jTars  ago  he  was  an  old-time  brickmaker— one  who 
tempered  the  mud  with  the  feet  of  oxen.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  see  our  industry  grow  from  out  of  primitive  methods 
to  one  of  the  first  in  the  land.  He  has  passed  away  and 
crossed  to  the  other  shore.  He  has  paid  the  debt  to  nature 
that  we  all  owe,  and  let  us  hope  that  our  end  may  be  like 
his — loved  and  revered  by  his  own  family,  honored  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  respected  and 
looked  up  to  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  is  justly  entitled  to  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  Master.  Let  us  emulate  his  virtues, 
honor  his  memory,  and  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  it  will  be 
well  with  us,  as  it  is  with  him  to-day.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Eudaly’s  motion  was  then  seconded  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Secretary  Randall:  We  are  now  working  under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  business,  so  I  presume  the  document  I  have  in 
my  hand  is  in  order.  It  is  headed  “What  to  Do  with  Our 
Surplus.”  I  will  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  work  goes  on 
very  long  as  it  has  to-day,  we  will  not  be  worried  on  that 
score.  It  reads  as  follows: 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  SURPLUS. 

From  the  report  of  our  Treasurer,  it  appears  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  overstocked  with  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  as  our 
friend  Ittner  suggested  a  way  to  dispose  of  it,  I  would  like  to  make 
another  suggestion.  I  have  only  attended  two  Conventions  and 
at  each  of  them  have  heard  the  same  old  tale  of  woe.  You  all 
seem  to  agree  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  business.  In  enter¬ 
ing  our  Convention  hall  I  heard  a  member  define  the  inscription 
on  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the  stage  as  meaning  through  labor  to 
grace. 

Now,  I  think  our  motto  shortly  will  be  through  labor  to  the 
poor-house.  What  we  want  from  this  Convention  is  a  committee 
with  power  to  secure  and  pay  a  good  man  who  would  go  out  and 
organize  local  Associations,  and  suggest  to  them  some  plan  by 
which  they  could  obtain  a  fair  living  profit  on  what  they  sell,  then 
there  would  be  some  incentive  to  improve  on  what  you  are  doing. 
You  discuss  daily  how  to  make  a  better  article.  You  must  all  ad¬ 
mit  that  we  are  now  making  and  selling  better  goods  than  the 
price  we  obtain  for  them  justifies.  I  have  talked  this  matter  over 
with  some  of  the  older  members  a,nd  have  heard  it  hinted  at  in 
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the  Convention,  but  it  seems  to  be  frowned  down;  they  think  it 
will  disrupt  and  destroy  the  social  part  of,  the  organization.  Now, 
we  cannot  live  entirely  on  sociability;  we  must  have  something 
else  to  plank  down  when  we  go  to  pay  our  $4.50  per  day  at  the  ho¬ 
tel,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  are  unable  to  borrow  enough 
to  pay  railroad  fare  to  a  Convention.  So  put  your  surplus  in  paying 
a  good  organizer,  and  contribute  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Brick  Makers’  Association  in  every  town  and  city  in  the 
Union;  then  you  will  have  at  your  annual  meeting  one  thousand, 
instead  of  two  hundred. 

Fellow  Brick  Makers,  I  make  this  suggestion  in  writing,  as  I  am 
one  of  that  class  that  our  friend  Ittner  described  yesterday  as  too 
bashful  to  get  married  without  being  asked  to  do  so  by  some  good 
looking  girl.  That  was  my  case  exactly,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
my  wife  might  have  gone  further  and  fared  worse  had  she  waited 
for  some  other  fellow  to  propose  to  her.  This  is  straight  goods; 
she  thinks  so,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  some  day  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  her  to  our  Convention  to  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have 
said  in  this  respect.  But  you  will  all  have  to  join  hands  and  help 
the  brick  makers  make  some  money  out  their  business,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  bring  those  they  love  best  to  our  annual  outing. 
Yours  fraternally,  H.  W.  GERKE. 

Mr.  Flood:  I  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Adopted. 

LETTERS  FROM  ABSENT  MEMBERS. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  here  some  letters  from  absent 
members,  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  read  at  this  time. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  30,  1895. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  National  Brick  Makers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend— Referring  to  my  lines,  in  answer  to 
yours  of  the  11th  inst.,  from  Indianapolis,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  is 
with  much  regret  that  I  have  to  report  my  son  Gus’s  health  to  be 
but  little,  if  any,  better,  and,  in  consequence,  will  have  to  forego 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  yourself  and  other  friends  at  the  reunion 
of  our  tenth  Convention  at  Atlanta,  an  event  1  had  looked  forward 
to  with  much  delight. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  must  ask  you  to  kindly  remember 
me  to  inquiring  friends,  and  take  this  occasion  to  wish  them,  one 
and  all,  an  enjoyable  time.  I  inclose  $6  as  membership  dues  for 
both  Gus  and  myself,  and  one  year’s  subscription  of  Clay-Worker, 
which  expires  this  month.  And  now  would  ask  you  to  remember 
us  in  time  with  a  souvenir  badge  and  an  official  report  of  the 
proceedings.  With  best  wishes  to  your  and  yours,  I  remain,  yours 
respectfully,  J.  A.  BLAFFER. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  National  Brick  Makers’  Associa¬ 
tion: 

Inclosed  find  $2,  for  my  membership  fee.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
come,  as  my  family  has  increased  one,  so,  therefore,  I  cannot 
leave.  Hope  you  all  will  have  a  good  time  and  a  profitable  meet¬ 
ing.  I  remain,  yours  truly,  GEO.  J.  WALTER. 

P.  S.—  It’s  no  brick  maker,  but  a  girl.  Mother  and  child  doing 
well. 


Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Dec.  2,  1895. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir— I  have  been  looking  forward  to  being  with  you  all  at 
Atlanta  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  on  last  Wednesday  my 
wife  presented  me  with  a  pair  of  boys,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
come.  Please  remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Ittner  and  others. 
Yours  vei*fr  truly,  E.  A.  POE. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1895. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  Brick  Makers’  Convention: 

Inclosed  please  find  $2  for  membership.  Please  send  badge. 
Sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  this  year.  In  reply  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  you  mentioned,  would  state  that  we  have  never  burnt  red 
front  and  pavers  in  the  same  kiln,  but  have  burnt  front  brick 
made  of  fire  clay  and  pavers,  as  the  fire  clay  requires  a  much 
higher  heat  than  red  clay,  thus  vitrifying  the  pavers. 

Kindly  remember  me  to  all  the  members  of  the  Convention,  and, 
with  best  wishes,  I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

KENSINGTON  BRICK  COMPANY. 

By  J.  P.  Cappeau. 


T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary: 


Toledo,  O.,  Dec.  1,  1895. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  to  you  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you  at  Atlanta  to  take  part  in  the  tenth  annual 
Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  I  had  looked  forward  to  this  meet¬ 
ing  with  much  pleasure,  intending  to  be  with  you.  Our  meetings 
have  always  been  composed  of  a  good  class  of  intelligent  and  rep¬ 
resentative  men,  the  discussions  interesting  and  instructive.  But 
I  have  just  learned  that  a  suit  for  $20,000  damages  by  a  man  that 
was  hurt  on  my  yard  in  1891  had  been  set  for  hearing  in  the 
United  States  Court  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  December,  which 
will  prevent  my  going  to  Atlanta.  Inclosed  find  $2  for  my  dues. 
Very  truly  yours,  E.  B.  HALL. 


Erie.  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1895. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary: 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  Atlanta.  If 


there  is  any  one  week  in  a  year  that  I  enjoy  myself  better  than 
another  it  is  the  week  of  the  Convention.  I  have  attended  eight 
out  of  ten,  but  about  six  weeks  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheu¬ 
matism  and  have  not  yet  fully  recovered  and  I  dare  not  attempt 
to  make  the  trip. 

Hope  you  all  may  have  a  glorious  good  time,  and  wishing  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Inclosed  you  find  $2,  that  I  may  be  kept 
on  your  list.  H.  C.  DUNN. 

Bluff  Springs,  Fla.,  Nov.  26,  1895. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend— I  am  in  receipt  of  the  official  announce¬ 
ment  and  programme  of  the  tenth  annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  regular  invita¬ 
tion  to  all  members. 

I  thank  you  for  this  nice  and  very  graceful  token  of  respect. 
When  it  comes  to  do  up  things  in  the  elegant,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  Clay-Worker  show  is  concerned,  the  Hoosier  at  the  head  of 
the  Clay-Worker  is  certainly  “without  a  peer.”  Even  I,  old  and 
too  deaf  to  be  conversational,  am  tempted  to  go  to  Atlanta,  but 
prudence  and  second  sober  thought  admonishes  me  of  the  “foolish¬ 
ness  of  vanity”  in  old  age. 

I  have  seen  my  time,  and  most  of  all  which  was  to  be  seen,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  Canada,  within 
the  last  sixty  years.  I  am  not  weary  of  seeing  new  things,  or  good 
old  ones,  but  desire  to  “sight  see”  is  entirely  limited  to  my  sense 
of  duty.  If  I  could  render  any  special  valuable  service  to  the  N. 


J.  A.  Snell,  Barrington,  R.  I. 


B.  M.  A.  by  going  to  Atlanta  to  meet  them,  I  would  try  to  do  it, 
but  I  am  only  a  lay  member  on  a  back  seat.  I  aspire  to  no  dis¬ 
tinction.  I  have  put  my  little  mite  into  the  literary  box  of  the 
brick  makers,  because  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  craft  to  which  I  belong  so 
well  represented  and  distinguished  by  the  able  journal  of  which 
you  are  the  head. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  accomplish  more  good  for  the  country  at 
large  than  any  other  organization  if  it  carries  out  its  purpose  on 
legitimate  lines.  It  should  set  an  example  in  carrying  on  the  great 
industries  of  the  country  by  making  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor  mutual  and  identical  and  thus  put  down  strikes  and  suicidal 
war,  continually  growing  between  muscle  and  money,  which,  if  not 
stopped,  will  produce  civil  war  and  destroy  all  the  best  interests 
of  society. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  should  also  insist  on  the  better  building  of  our 
cities.  The  sanitary,  social  and  pecuniary  condition  of  our  cities 
is  almost  entirely  ancient  and  in  no  way  in  harmony  with  our 
progressive  age.  I  see  your  eleventh  question  of  third  session 
strikes  the  keynote.  The  brick  and  terra  cotta  makers  should 
very  persistently  urge  the  exclusive  use  of  their  material  in  the 
building  of  all  houses.  At  least  $100,000,000  annually  is  lost  to  the 
general  public  In  the  way  of  insurance,  for  the  want  of  fire-proof 
building.  Let  plans  be  invited  for  building  with  brick,  terra  cotta 
and  iron,  so  that  they  will  be  cheap  and  fire  proof,  also  for  new 
cities,  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  so  that  the  streets  will  be 
wide  enough  for  narrow  parks  in  center,  and  no  buildings  to  be 
more  than  five  or  six  stories  high,  excluding  entirely  all  flats  and 
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tenement  houses.  Give  my  high  regard  for  the  members  of  the  JN. 
B.  M.  A.,  and  accept  for  yourself  my  very  best  wishes  for  your 
success  and  welfare.  J.  W.  CRARY,  Sr. 

President  Morrison:  Before  adjourning  this  Convention  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  a  few  words.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  have 
had  such  inclement  weather  during  your  stay  with  us.  I  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather  for  fair 
weather,  but  I  presume  he  got  my  order  mixed  with  others. 
I  want  further  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  this  Con¬ 
vention  for  their  kind  and  sympathetic  co-operation.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  good  friends  that  I  have  in  this 
Association  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  thing.  But  not 
simply  because  you  have  honored  me  so  highly,  not  that  I  do 
not  appreciate  that,  but  I  have  some  friends  in  the  Convention 
who  are  so  good  and  true  that  they  can  come  to  me  and  offer 
their  advice.  Not  only  that,  but  their  kindly  criticisms,  which 
I  have  received  and  fully  appreciated,  and  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  here  that  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me.  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  express  the  feelings  I  have  for  my  fellow-craftsmen. 

I  believe  each  year,  as  we  meet  together,  our  bonds  of  friend¬ 
ship  are  more  closely  united,  and  I  trust  that  wherever  we 
meet  that  we  may  each  one  of  us  respond  to  the  roll  call.  We 
have  had  cordial  invitations  from  three  different  cities,  and  I 
did  think  of  inviting  you  to  come  to  the  city  of  Rome,  but,  out 
of  consideration  for  my  good  friend,  Fiske  (I  do  not  want  to 
come  in  competition  with  his  city),  I  will  not  extend  my  invi¬ 
tation  at  this  time.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  M.  Pike:  I  want  to  take  occasion  at  this  time  to  in¬ 


vite  you  all  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers' 
Association,  which  convenes  at  Streator,  111.,  the  21st  and  22d 
of  January.  Questions  will  be  considered  that  will  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  us  all,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  meet  a 
good  many  of  you  there. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  would  like  to  announce  the  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association,  at  Columbus,  the 
second  Tuesday  in  February.  We  always  have  a  good,  large 
meeting,  and  good  papers  and  live  discussions,  and  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  Announcements  of  the 
proper  date  will  be  made  in  the  Clay-Worker  and  Drainage 
Journal. 

Mr.  Holman:  I  wish  to  extend  a  like  invitation  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Iowa  Brick  Manufacturers,  at  Des  Moines,  the  last 
week  in  December.  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  any  of  you 
with  us. 

Mr.  Boas:  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the 
officers  of  this  Association  for  the  able  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  they  have  presided  over  this  Convention. 

Several  members:  Second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  we  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  call  for  a  standing  vote  with  the  right  hand  uplifted. 

The  motion  was  carried,  the  Convention  rising  as  one  man. 

Mr.  Adams:  I  now  move  that  the  Convention  adjourn  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 
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THE  POWWOW. 


THE  SOCIAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  ATLANTA  CONVENTION 
A  VERY  HAPPY  AFFAIR. 

An  Informal  Reception  followed  by  an  Unexpected  Flow  of 

Oratory  and  Punch. 


Tuesday  evening  the  Capital  City  Club  threw  open  its  doors 
to  members  of  the  Association,  and,  after  the  visitors  had  been 
welcomed  in  the  reception  rooms,  they  gathered  in  the  elegant 
ball  room  of  the  club  to  listen  to  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  J.  W.  English,  Jr.,  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  started  the 
flow  of  oratory  at  8:30,  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen — I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  me  this  evening  in  having  selected  me  to 
act  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  on  this  most  delightful  occasion. 
As  chairman  of  the  local  Committee  on  Entertainment,  repre¬ 
senting  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  city,  and 
trust  that  your  stay  among  us  may  be  so  pleasant  that  in  the 
near  future  we  may  be  honored  again  by  this  intelligent  assem¬ 
bly.  This  being  the  first  national  assembly  in  the  far  South, 
we  feel  most  highly  complimented,  and  again  I  repeat  that  we 
most  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  be  favored 
with  your  presence  again.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  a  gentleman  who  will  extend  to  you  the  courtesies  of  our 
city  in  his  usual  cordial  way.  I  now  present  to  you  our  Mayor, 
Honorable  Porter  King.”  (Applause.) 

THE  MAYOR’S  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mayor  King:  Mr.  President,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers — I  take 
very  great  pleasure,  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  in  bidding 
you  welcome  upon  your  first  visit  to  the  South.  Our  city  is  a 
cosmopolitan  city,  made  up  of  inhabitants  who  have  come  here 
from  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  myself  now  am  one  of  the 
older  citizens  of  Atlanta,  though  I  have  only  lived  here  thirteen 
years,  having  come  here  from  tne  adjoining  State  of  Alabama. 
When  a  man  comes  to  Atlanta,  whether  he  comes  on  a  visit  or  to 
live,  we  don’t  ask  where  he  comes  from  and  whether  he  be  a  na¬ 
tive-born  Georgian,  whether  he  be  born  South  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  or  north  of  that  mythical  line,  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  has  now  almost  become  entirely  obliterated.  We  only  ask 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  is — what  there  is  in  him,  and  if  he  is  all 
right  and  has  got  the  go-ahead  spirit,  then  we  bid  him  welcome 
to  Atlanta.  (Applause.) 

I  judge,  my  friends,  from  the  personal  acquaintance  which  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  with  a  large  number  of  you  to¬ 
night,  and  from  the  judgment  which  I  have  formed  from  looking 
into  your  honest  and  intelligent  faces,  that  the  gentlemen  com¬ 
prising  this  delegation,  and  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
important  clayworking  industry,  which  I  understand  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  embraces  in  all  its  branches,  are  just  such  people  as  have 
made  Atlanta  what  she  is  to-day.  We  feel  that  in  coming  here 
among  us  you  are  just  the  sort  of  people  that  we  are  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  to  our  hearts  and  to  our  homes.  It  is  a  fact,  probably  not 
very  well  known,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  size  of  its  population  Atlanta  contains,  I  believe,  more  work¬ 
ing  population,  more  people  who  live  by  industrial  pursuits,  than 
any  other  city  but  three  in  the  United  States.  While  we  honor 
and  respect  our  professional  men,  our  preachers,  our  doctors  and 
our  lawyers,  we  also  hold  in  high  esteem  those  who  guide,  who 
direct,  who  engineer  productive  and  manufacturing  pursuits. 
(Applause.) 

We  have,  we  think,  a  right  good  city.  We  are  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to  boast  a  little  about  it,  I  believe.  At  least,  we  are  charged 
with  that.  Well,  we  will  try  and  not  boast.  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourselves  what  there  is  in  Atlanta.  We  have  a  population  of 
about  100,000.  I  believe  the  newspapers  tell  us  it  is  a  little  more 
than  that— probably  about  120,000  or  more;  but  we  will  draw  it 
mild  and  say  about  100,000,  for  there  are  that  many.  We  have  a 
city  that  has  grown  up  the  last  few  years.  We  have,  we  think, 
some  right  nice  streets.  We  have  all  the  evidences  of  prosperity; 
we  have  some  handsome  buildings,  an  efficient  fire  department, 
and  one  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the  country.  I  have  the 
honor  myself  of  patronizing  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and 
our  best  people  find  that  their  children  get  better  association  and 
better  education  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  than  in  the 
private  schools.  Our  public  school  system  is  extended  to  take  in 
the  entire  population,  both  the  white  and  tne  black  children. 
They  are  all  educated  here  at  the  public  expense,  without  any 
cost.  We  believe  in  bringing  them  up  to  make  future  good  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  educate  them— to  educate  their 
heads,  their  hearts  and  their  hands.  (Applause.) 


Of  course,  one  occasion  of  your  gathering  here  is  the  fact  that 
our  Exposition  is  in  progress.  We  call  it  our  Exposition.  It  is 
not  peculiarly  our  own.  We  could  never  have  made  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  what  it  is  to-day  if  we  had  not  had  the  kindly  aid  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  people  from  all  the  States  of  this  Union.  The  na¬ 
tional  government  first  gave  us  a  great  impetus  by  recognizing  the 
Exposition  and  endowing  it  with  a  national  character.  The  vari¬ 
ous  cities  of  the  Union  and  the  States  of  the  Union  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  success.  We  ask  you  to  visit  the  Exposition,  and 
while  Atlanta  feels  a  peculiar  pride  in  it.  for  it  is  located  here 
and  our  people  have  especially  exerted  themselves  to  make  it  a 
success,  you  are  also  but  coming  into  that  which  is  indeed  partly 
your  own.  We  thank  you  for  coming,  and  hope  your  stay  will  be 
pleasant.  I  will  not  burden  you  with  any  further  remarks.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  I  desire  to  present  to  you  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  will  not  only  welcome  you  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  but  also  extend  to  you  those  of  the  Capital  City 
Club— Dr.  Hunter  D.  Cooper,  Vice  President  of  the  club.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

DR.  COOPER’S  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Cooper:  Gentlemen— I  am  here  as  a  sort  of  an  apology  for 
our  President,  to  do  the  honors  of  the  Capital  City  Club  in  his 


J.  W.  English,  Jr.,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


place,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  his  sickness  has  prevented 
his  doing  it.  He  is  a  most  delightful  orator  and  a  gifted  talker, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  acknowledge  that  to  follow  Mayor  King  is 
a  most  difficult  task.  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  addressed  anybody 
in  my  life  except  where  there  was  but  one  present,  and  I  don’t 
feel  like  talking  after  such  a  distinguished  speaker  as  our  Mayor. 
In  fact,  I  said  to  Mr.  English,  as  we  assembled  here  this  evening, 
that  if  that  (pointing  to  a  pitcher  of  ice  water)  was  a  specimen  of 
hot  rum  punch  I  could  make  a  better  speech  I  knew.  (Laughter.) 
Nevertheless,  our  hearts  are  not  as  chilly  as  this  room.  We  wel¬ 
come  you  most  cordially  to  our  city  and  our  club.  We  invite  you 
to  all  the  privileges  of  our  club  house,  ana  hope  you  will  come 
up  here  whenever  you  please  and  do  what  you  please.  Those  of 
you  who  want  to  get  drunk  can  do  so  without  our  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  We  don’t  consider  that  sort  of  thing  here.  No¬ 
body  thinks  anything  about  it.  (Laughter.)  1  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  here,  gentlemen,  since  I  came  into  the  hall,  to  several 
deacons — members  of  this  Association,  I  believe.  Of  course,  this 
invitation  to  drink  does  not  extend  to  them  (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  to-night.  I  am  glad  to 
see  such  a  distinguished-looking  body  of  men  in  our  midst.  We 
have  had  a  great  many  gatherings  since  the  Exposition  opened 
from  the  various  cities  of  the  North  and  West.  I  am  sure  that 
your  gathering  would  compare  most  favorably  with  any  that  have 
been  here.  You  remind  me,  however,  of  the  trip  of  some  Ohio 
excursionists  that  came  out  here  nine  years  ago — you  brought 
your  own  weather.  Most  of  the  excursionists  who  have  come 
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down  here  have  brought  everything  with  them  they  could  need, 
except  the  weather.  We  furnished  the  weather.  But  you  brought 
some  of  your  Ohio  or  Chicago  weather.  (Laughter.)  About  nine 
years  ago  a  newspaper  man  here  in  Georgia  who  had  failed  miser¬ 
ably  in  running  a  weekly  paper  concluded  to  boom  Georgia,  and 
so,  with  the  aid  of  the  railroads  and  several  people  who  had 
worthless  land  for  sale,  he  went  up  into  Ohio,  and,  being  gifted 
with  “gab,”  told  them  a  great  deal  about  the  sunny  South.  The 
papers  down  here  were  filled  with  his  speeches.  He  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  glorious  climate.  A  man  did  not  need  to 
wear  anything  but  an  undershirt  the  year  round,  and  things  grew 
whether  you  put  them  into  the  ground  or  not  (laughter),  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  he  got  up  an  excursion  of  Ohio  farmers  to 
come  down  here  and  spy  out  the  lands,  and  probably  buy  and 
settle  and  raise  everything  on  earth.  Unfortunately,  he  timed  his 
excursion  in  January.  It  began  raining  Christmas  day,  and  it 
rained  fourteen  days  and  fourteen  nights.  It  poured  in  torrents. 
We  had  rivers  of  water  through  all  these  streets.  Just  the  day 
the  excursionists  got  here— there  were  one  hundred,  all  genuine 
farmers — the  day  they  got  to  Atlanta  the  flood  broke  loose  in  all 
its  fury.  Every  bridge  was  swept  away  from  every  point  around 
Atlanta;  they  were  cut  off,  and  had  to  spend  a  week  here.  Every¬ 
body  who  got  here  about  that  time  had  to  put  up  at  a  hotel  or 
lodging  house,  and  these  men,  of  course,  were  very  much  under 
the  weather.  (Laughter.)  The  leader  of  them,  this  Georgia  fel¬ 
low,  was  going  around  trying  to  encourage  them  the  best  he  could 
and  keep  their  spirits  up,  and  I  was  sitting  at  the  same  table  at 
the  hotel  with  some  of  them  one  morning,  and  one  of  them  opened 
the  Constitution,  our  morning  paper,  and  there  was  an  editorial, 
“Welcome  to  the  Sunny  South.”  This  man  said  to  the  one  next 
to  him:  “Bill,  here  is  an  editorial,  ‘Welcome  to  the  Sunny 
South.’  ”  And  a  great,  big,  burly  farmer  sitting  next  to  him  said: 
“Well,  if  this  is  the  sunny  South,  by  God  I  don’t  want  to  see  it 
when  it  clouds  over  to  begin  to  rain.”  (Laughter.)  Gentlemen, 
I  tell  you  candidly  that  once  in  a  while  it  gets  wintry  here  a 
little,  and  once  in  a  while  we  have  ten  inches  of  snow  over  At¬ 
lanta  and  a  week  of  good  sleighing,  but  as  a  rule  we  have  a  good 
climate.  And  whether  we  have  good  weather  or  not,  we  have  good 
people,  and  we  like  to  welcome  good  people,  and  hope  you  will 
stay  here  long  after  your  Association  disbands,  and  when  you  go 
away,  come  back  again.  (Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Gentlemen,  I  desire  to  present  to  you 
a  gentleman,  wlio  you  all  know,  and  one  to  whom  we  are  all 
indebted  for  the  excellent  executive  ability  which  he  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  having  made  our 
Association  one  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  him  as  our  chief.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we 
part  with  him  as  our  President.  I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Eggers, 
the  retiring  President.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  EGGERS'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Eggers:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Fellow-members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers— I  want  to  say,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  National  Association,  that  we  are  sincerely  thankful 
to  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  for  the  reception  they  have  given  us 
here  this  evening,  and  I  want  to  say  for  them  that  we  are  well 
pleased  with  your  welcome  and  the  way  you  have  taken  care  of 
us.  You  have  been  entertaining  now  since  September,  and  I  will 
assure  you  if  you  have  entertained  the  rest  of  your  guests  the 
way  you  have  us,  they  are  well  satisfied.  As  to  Atlanta,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  in  the  North. 

I  have  said  Atlanta  looks  to  me  so  much  like  Cleveland.  (A 
voice:  “Grover?”  Loud  laughter.  Mr.  Eggers:  “No,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.”)  You  see,  the  business  men  of  Atlanta  are  about  as  active 
as  they  are  in  Cleveland  or  in  any  other  Northern  city.  I  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  South,  but  I  don’t  think  that  Atlanta 
is  on  the  map  of  the  South,  by  all  appearances,  because  the 
weather  is  much  colder  than  it  was  in  Cleveland.  When  we  left 
Cleveland,  last  Saturday,  I  suggested  to  Mrs.  Eggers  that  she  had 
better  not  take  a  heavy  cloak  along,  but  keep  her  summer  wraps; 
but  I  discovered,  when  we  landed  in  Atlanta  yesterday,  we  wanted 
more  heavy  coats  than  summer  wraps.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  between  the  business  men  of  Atlanta  and  the 
business  men  of  the  North  there  is  not  any  distinction,  and  I  de¬ 
light  to  be  with  you  here  in  this  beautiful  city.  I  notice  that  you 
have  just  such  beautiful  homes  as  we  have  in  Cleveland.  It  is  a 
city  of  homes,  and  it  seems  that  all  the  people  are  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  We  all  have  one  common  object  in  view — that  is,  progress. 
You  are  an  enterprising  community.  Now,  there  are  others  here 
anxious  to  address  you,  so  I  will  cut  my  remarks  short  and  give 
the  other  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me  more  time.  I  thank 
you  very  cordially  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Gentlemen,  in  the  natural  progres¬ 
sion  of  outgoing  and  incoming,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  a  Georgian  by  adoption,  Mr.  It.  B.  Morrison,  the  newly- 
elected  President  of  our  Association. 

PRESIDENT  MORRISON’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Morrison:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen— I  am  placed  in 
rather  an  embarrassing  position.  The  toastmaster  informed  me 
that  he  wanted  me  to  offer  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  their 
hospitality.  That  has  already  been  done  better  than  I  could  do  it 
myself.  If  I  should  undertake  it,  it  would  be  a  twice-told  tale. 
But  I  will  say  to  the  honorable  Mayor  and  to  the  people 


of  Atlanta  who  are  here  that  there  are  representatives  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  here  to-night  from  every  section,  and  perhaps  every 
State  of  this  great  Republic;  from  the  great  city  on  the  coast  far 
east  known  as  the  Athens  of  America;  from  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  we  have  representatives,  grave  and  dignified  Quakers;  then 
from  the  beautiful  Forest  City  by  thet  lake  we  have  our  distin¬ 
guished  ex-President;  from  the  great  city  on  the  Ohio  river  we 
have  with  us  our  first  President;  we  have  some  with  us  from  the 
far  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  from  the  great  city,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Northwest,  known  everywhere  as  the  Atlanta  of  the  North 
(laughter),  we  have  a  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen.  I  say 
this  that  you  may  know  that  our  Association  covers  the  entire 
country  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  and  goes  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  Republic  into  Mexico  and  South  America.  So  that 
we  have  representatives  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  further.  As  has  been  stated, 
I  am  a  citizen  of  the  North  by  birth,  and  a  citizen  of  the  South 
by  choice.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  whose  sons  are 
valiant  in  war,  progressive  and  fraternal  in  peace.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  thank  you  again  in  behalf  of  the  Association  for  the  kindly 
expression  of  welcome  and  hospitality.  (Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  It  was  remarked  this  morning  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  Association  that  all  good  things  come  from 
the  East.  Well,  some  of  us  are  from  the  South,  still  we  are 
open  to  conviction,  and  I  call  upon  our  distinguished  Vice 
President,  Mr.  G.  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  FISKE’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Fiske:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen— Mr.  Randall  told  me 
this  morning  that  he  should  call  on  me  unexpectedly  to-night 
(laughter),  and  that  I  must  be  ready  to  say  something  spontaneous 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  This  is  an  informal  occasion. 
Therefore,  you  will  pardon  me  if  my  remarks  are  somewhat  in¬ 
formal.  Our  worthy  President,  just  before  we  gathered  here,  said 
that  he  would  like  to  have  me  speak  particularly  for  the  visiting 
brickmakers,  but  I  should  like  to  broaden  that  a  little  and  say  not 
only  the  visiting  brickmakers,  but  the  visiting  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  crossed  the  line  which  one  gentleman  referred  to,  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line— by  the  way,  I  find  that  some  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  do  not  know  where  that  line  is,  and  it  is  just  as  well — as  I 
came  over  the  line  on  the  road  to  this  hospitable  city,  I  found  my 
thoughts  running  persistently  in  certain  lines,  and  if  you  will 
pardon  me  I  will  let  that  line  of  thought  color  what  I  say  here. 
Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  wear  the  button  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  South  since  the  war,  and  as  I 
came  down  this  way  I  found  myself  thinking  over,  not  particu¬ 
larly  the  scenes  of  the  war,  but  the  history  of  our  country  since 
the  war,  and  some  of  the  effects  of  the  war.  I  am  more  than  by 
anything  else  impressed  with  the  wonderful  material  development 
of  the  South.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  thing,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  has  happened  in  this  country.  It  is  simply  amazing  when  we 
get  at  the  figures,  this  industrial  development  of  the  South.  And 
one  of  the  most  interesting  thoughts  in  connection  with  it  is  this, 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  war— not  the  anticipated  result;  it  is 
something  that  was  never  dreamed  of  at  the  time  the  war  was  in 
progress;  but  it  is  nevertheless,  I  think,  true  that  it  is  the  result 
of  the  war.  We  know  that  the  South  took  up  arms  because  she 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  remain  an  agricultural  people,  with  her 
slaves  upon  the  plantations,  and  if  she  had  succeeded  we  have 

every  reason  to  believe  that  she  would  have  remained  an  agri¬ 

cultural  people  to  this  day.  We  know  very  well  that  before  the 
war,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  the  Southern  planter  depended  upon 
the  North  for  all  his  manufactured  articles — his  tools,  his  machin¬ 
ery,  his  wagons,  his  harnesses,  his  household  furniture,  his  clothes, 
and  to  a  very  great  extent  his  food,  for  the  South  in  those  days 
did  not  raise  enough  food  products  to  supply  her  own  people.  In 
short — and  here  is  an  interesting  thought — in  the  days  of  slavery, 
before  the  war,  the  South  was  a  royal  good  customer  of  the 
North,  and  upon  her  patronage  many  a  Northern  village  was  built 
up,  and  to  thousands  of  Northern  homes  came  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  of  life.  Now  all  this  is  being  rapidly  changed.  It  has 

been  found  that  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  the  South  are  well 

adapted  for  raising  gfain  and  dairy  products,  and  the  time  has 
already  come  when  the  South  is  raising  sufficient  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  not  only  to  feed  her  own  people,  but  she  is  actually  export¬ 
ing  food  products  in  competition  with  the  West.  But  it  is  in 
manufactures  and  mining  that  there  has  been  the  most  amazing 
growth.  Why,  just  think  of  it!  Thrifty  and  growing  towns  where 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  were  wastes.  The  whistle  of  the  loco¬ 
motive,  and  the  ring  of  the  factory  bell,  and  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  and  the  saw,  tell  of  industry  where  before  was  the  si¬ 
lence  of  desolation.  Alabama,  this  year,  has  shipped  corn  into  the 
Northwest.  She  has  shipped  iron  to  Pittsburg;  she  has  exported 
iron  to  Japan,  and  I  believe  to  Germany.  Florida  is  shipping 
kaolin  to  New  Jersey.  Richmond,  Va.,  is  shipping  an  excellent 
quality  of  brick  to  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  Georgia 
marble  is  adorning  some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the 
North.  (Applause.)  In  short,  the  North  is  losing  the  royal  cus¬ 
tomer  which  the  South  was  before  the  war.  Not  only  that,  but 
she  is  finding  in  this  former  customer  a  most  formidable  competi¬ 
tor.  Why,  we  in  the  North  are  already  beginning  to  consider  if 
the  time  is  not  near  when  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England  can¬ 
not  compete  with  those  of  Georgia  and  Alabama;  when  the  iron 
furnaces  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  cold  while  those  of 
Northern  Alabama  and  Eastern  Tennessee  will  be  in  full  blast; 
when  the  machine  shops  of  the  North  will  never  again  be  crowded 
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with  orders  for  tools  and  machinery  from  the  South.  And  we  are 
sure  that  the  granaries  of  the  West  will  never  again  feed  the 
Southern  people.  Yes,  as  the  result  of  the  war  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  this  thing  has  come.  Never  in  all  history  was  a 
great  war  fought  where  the  material  benefits  resulting  therefrom 
reverted  to  the  side  that  lost  instead  of  the  side  than  won.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  very  flower  of  Northern 
manhood  were  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  More  than 
a  million  orphans  and  widows  were  made  by  the  war.  Five  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  were  expended.  Sorrow,  and  desolation,  and  grief 
filled  almost  every  home.  And  was  it  for  this  that  we  spent  all 
this  treasure  and  blood — that  a  special  blessing  and  benefit  might 
come  to  that  very  section  of  the  country  which  raised  its  hand 
against  us?  Yes,  it  was  for  this.  The  coming  prosperity  in  the 
South,  the  prosperity  that  is  here,  is,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  as  we  view  them  to-day,  the  natural  result  of  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  think  our 
Southern  friends  will  all  admit  that.  Open  the  windows  of  heaven 
on  any  land  that  is  blessed,  as  is  the  South,  with  such  material 
resources,  and  let  in  the  light  of  liberty,  justice,  equality,  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy,  and  happiness  and  prosperity  among  the  people 
will  follow  just  as  sure  as  the  flowers  of  spring  come  in  answer 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  (Applause.) 

And  we  of  the  North  will  rejoice  with  the  South  in  this  coming 
prosperity,  remembering  always  that  true  patriotism  will  ever  find 
its  reward  for  sacrifices  made  and  services  rendered— not  in  the 
good  which  may  come  to  its  own  particular  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  in  the  good  which  may  come  to  its  country  as  a  whole. 
The  watchword  of  true  patriotism  is  this:  One  country,  one  flag, 
and  wherever  it  needs  us  we  will  go.  (Applause.) 

But  we  of  the  North  need  not  worry  at  all.  We  have  magnifi¬ 
cent  resources  as  well  as  the  South.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
Northern  money  and  Northern  enterprise  is  helping  in  this 
development  of  the  South.  It  is  uniting  the  North  and  South 
together  in  ties  that  will  never  again  be  broken.  We  need  not 
worry  at  all.  The  South  will  do  its  share  in  building  up  this  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  future,  and  the  North  and  the  South,  one  forever, 
indivisible,  will  go  out  into  the  future,  and,  hand  in  hand,  under  a 
material  prosperity,  I  believe,  and  a  development  and  magnificence 
such  as  this  world  has  never  seen  before,  and  the  South  and  the 
North  will  work  together,  to  the  end  that  from  every  summit  of 
our  national  greatness  the  torch  of  Christian  liberty  shall  light 
the  world.  (Applause.) 

But  there  are  some  truths  yet  for  us  to  learn.  Our  Southern 
friends  are  learning  them;  we  are  learning  them  at  the  North. 
We,  perhaps,  lead  them  a  little,  and  perhaps  we  don’t;  but  one  of 
these  truths  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  more 
honorable  than  honest  labor.  (Applause.)  And  there  is  another 
truth  which  we  need  to  learn,  the  North  perhaps  as  well  as  the 
South,  although  in  this  we  think  we  lead,  it  is  a  great  truth 
which  confronts  this  Nation,  and  we  should  recognize  it,  and  must 
do  so,  for  it  is  God-given,  and  that  is  this:  that  liberty— liberty,  of 
which  we  Americans  have  talked  so  much  for  the  last  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  which  be  believe  is  God-planted  here  in  American  soil 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Nation — true  liberty  knows  no  race,  nor 
color,  nor  rank,  nor  condition,  nor  age,  nor  country.  It  is  a  free 
gift  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  embraces  in  its  divine  beneficence 
every  living  soul.  (Great  applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  We  have  all  listened  most  atten¬ 
tively  to  Mr.  Fiske,  and  we  Southerners  will  all  appreciate 
the  many  compliments  which  he  has  paid  to  our  country.  We 
are,  indeed,  glad  to  know  that  you  realize  and  appreciate  the 
wonderful  resources  which  we  have  before  vis,  and  we  again 
most  cordially  welcome  you  to  come  among  us,  to  live,  visit 
or  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  may  see  fit.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  there  is  among  us  this  evening  a  gentleman  who 
is  most  happy  in  remarks,  and  as  Mr.  Fiske  is  from  the  East 
I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Gates,  of  Chicago.  (Applause.) 

W.  D.  GATES’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Gates:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen— Coming,  as  I  do,  a 
retiring  man  from  a  timid  city,  where  the  wind  is  never  wasted  on 
whiskers,  but  is  always  supposed  to  be  used  up  in  straight,  legiti¬ 
mate  chin  work— from  a  city  of  steel  plows,  having,  indeed,  so 
much  of  the  farmer  that  I  have  lately  added  to  the  list  of  things 
supposed  to  be  takeable,  and  have  begun  to  steal— I  beg  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky’s  pardon — water.  Coming,  as  I  do,  with 
this  feeling  of  modesty  from  a  State  all  of  whose  citizens  feel  much 
smaller  since  they  possess  their  present  executive,  I  can  hardly 
speak  to  you  this  evening.  There  is  one  thing  which  adds  here  to 
my  modesty.  I  have,  as  you  gentlemen  have  discovered,  had  two 
or  three  changes  in  the  man  who  wTrites  my  speeches,  and  for  this 
occasion,  when  I  knew  we  were  coming  to  Atlanta,  I  selected  a 
man  with  considerable  care.  He  took  for  his  theme  the  social 
growth  of  our  Convention,  and  he  prepared  a  beautiful  little  essay. 
I  remember  I  was  to  begin  by  saying  I  once  stood  in  the  presence 
of  two  drops  of  water;  that  one  of  those  drops  fell  into  a  pearling 
brook— I  was  afraid  I  would  forget  “pearling  brook”— and  it  rolled 
over  and  over,  and  leapt,  and  ran,  and  gathered  the  sunshine,  and, 
taking  it,  shot  it  out  and  multiplied  it.  It  ran  on,  and  where  it 
ran  it  freshened  every  flower  and  every  blade  of  grass,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  it  passed  by  was  fresher,  brighter  and  more  beautiful. 
It  rubbed  up  against  the  other  drops,  and  as  it  passed  by  it  revived 
the  fish  and  leapt  over  the  stones,  and  by  and  by  it  ran  on  and 


on  until  the  little  brook  ran  into  a  creek,  and  the  creek  into  a 
river,  and  the  river  into  the  sea,  and  there  the  wind  caught  it 
and  lifted  it  and  bounded  it  around  with  bands  of  sunshine,  and 
the  winds  and  the  clouds  took  it  and  carried  it  up  and  on  over  the 
mountains,  until  they  dropped  it  into  the  little  brook  from  which 
it  started,  fresh  and  bright  through  all  its  existence,  to  go  on 
brightening  all  that  it  touched.  The  othei  drop  fell  Into  a  little 
stagnant  pool,  and  lay  there  idle,  breeding  out  miasma  and  dis¬ 
ease,  until  it  dried  up  and  died.  So,  I  was  to  say,  are  the  two  men, 
the  one  who  has  come  into  the  Association,  who  has  rubbed  up 
against  the  other  members  and  gone  on  giving  and  receiving  good, 
while  the  man  who  has  shut  himself  up  into  his  yard,  afraid  he 
would  give  away  his  secret,  has  been  like  the  drop  of  water  that 
fell  into  the  pool.  So  we  were  to  go  on  with  this  little  effusion, 
but,  unfortunately,  Brother  Purington’s  man  got  into  very  much 
the  same  thought,  and  he  has  taken  almost  all  of  my  thunder. 
His  remarks  about  our  rooming  together  are  all  right,  but  I  notice 
he  kept  that  very  shady  from  me  and  let  me  right  into  his  hands. 

Now,  I  am  cut  off  from  my  speech.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
want  to  say  to  you.  I  noticed  some  remarks  in  the  trade  journals 
in  regard  to  my  buttonhole  brigade.  Now,  I  am  not  the  exclusive 
owner  of  that,  though  I  have  worked  it.  But  I  notice  all  the  rest 
of  you  work  it  in  the  hotel  lobbies— but  don’t  give  it  up  to  the 
journals. 

Thinking  of  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  very  strange  buttonhole 
experience  I  had  some  time  ago.  It  was  down  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  great  gulf,  where  between  its  waters  and  the  shallow 
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waters  of  Mobile  bay  there  is  interposed  a  long  ribbon  of  sand  of 
an  average  width  of  half  a  mile.  About  midway  along  this  there 
is  a  little  miniature  cove,  projecting  a  little  into  Mobile  bay,  and 
adjoining  a  very  small  harbor.  On  the  extreme  point  of  this  little 
promontory,  one  afternoon  in  March,  as  my  own  skipper  in  a  little 
cat  boat,  with  “Darky  Tom”  as  a  crew,  I  concluded  the  front  end 
of  a  suddenly  organized  expedition.  I  found  on  the  front  end  of 
this  promontory  a  small  pile  of  oyster  shells,  piled  in  circular 
form,  and  the  inside  of  the  pyramidal  wall  much  broken  down  in 
some  places.  There  were  no  shells  except  oyster  shells.  There 
were  other  places  near  where  former  inhabitants  seemed  to  have 
opened  the  shells,  but  these  had  been  carefully  gathered  and  piled 
up  in  this  circle.  Some  recent  storms  from  the  north  had  cut  into 
a  side  of  it  and  cut  part  way  through.  On  making  a  hasty  exam¬ 
ination  I  gathered  a  number  of  pieces  of  broken  pottery  which 
were  very  interesting  to  me,  and  picked  ud  a  skull  which  was 
washing  in  the  waves,  where  it  had  been  dislodged  by  some  recent 
storms.  Night  coming  on,  we  established  camp  and  got  a  hasty 
supper,  and  retired  with  our  little  boat  into  the  miniature  harbor, 
went  to  anchor  and  turned  in  under  the  sail,  Tom  on  one  side  of  the 
centerboard  and  I  on  the  other.  Tired  out  with  the  exertions  of 
the  day,  I  immediately  fell  into  quite  a  peaceful  sleep,  which  came 
from  a  clear  conscience  with  a  sense  of  duty  done.  I  had  been 
asleep  a  very  short  time  when  I  was  aroused  by  a  squeaking  rattle 
or  a  rattling  squeak  (I  don’t  remember  which),  and  sat  up  to  find 
myself  in  the  presence  of  an  Indian  shade— not  a  shady  Indian,  but 
an  Indian  shade.  He  apologized  at  once  for  having  awakened  me.  I 
remember  he  started  by  saying  he  hoped  I  was  not  a  stickler  for 
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full  dress.  I  told  him  I  was  not;  I  had  been  at  one  time  (laughter), 
but  there  were  some  circumstances  over  which  somebody  else  had 
more  control  than  I  did  which  had  altered  my  feelings  on  that 
subject.  He  said  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  and  had  been  gradually 
accustoming  himself  to  a  lighter  outfit,  and  had  discarded  it  from 
time  to  time,  until  at  the  present  time  he  was  wearing  nothing 
over  his  bones,  and  said  I  had  no  idea  how  delightful  it  was  in  that 
climate  to  let  in  the  breeze  right  where  you  want  it  the  most. 
(Subdued  laughter.)  He  suddenly  checked  himself.  ‘  What  has. 
happened?  Where  am  I?  Tell  me  what  has  happened  since  the 
sacred  fires  went  out?”  “Well,”  I  said,  “there  is  a  Wilson  bill,  but 
I  won’t  go  into  that;  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  explain  that 
to  you.  There  is  a  strike  on  among  the  brickmakers  in  Chicago.” 
He  said:  “Chicago?”  I  said:  “Yes,  Chicago,  the  big  town  where 
they  had  the  World’s  Fair— where  Purington  lives,  you  know.  You 
know  Purington.”  (Laughter.)  I  said:  “Purington  is  the  big 
brickmaker  in  Chicago— makes  bricks  in  a  sausage  stuffer,  and 
makes  money,  too,  but  he  makes  the  bricks  first  and  trades  the 
bricks  for  the  money.”  But  he  didn’t  seem  to  catch  on,  and  1 
started  on  to  try  and  make  him  realize  more  about  it,  and  sud¬ 
denly  I  happened  to  remember,  and  I  said:  “Why,  when  Jesse 
Adams  was  up  there — you  remember  him,  Jesse  Adams?”  and  I 
heard  him  say:  “Now  you’re  getting  warm.”  (Laughter.)  But  I 
said  to  him:  “Here,  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  this  kind. 
I  have  wasted  considerable  time  trying  to  bring  you  down  to  the 
present  day.  I  have  talked  with  lots  of  brickmakers,  and  they 
had  all  been  in  business  twenty  years,  but  you  can  beat  them  all. 
Tell  me,  what  was  the  condition  of  your  hearth?  Did  you  use  soft 
or  stiff  mud?  How  about  the  machinery  men?  Were  they  down 
here  in  your  day?  Did  you  burn  up  or  down-draft?  Were  you 
intimately  acquainted  with  Eudaly  and  Morrison?  Tell  me  these 
points.”  I  finally  got  him  started,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
a  clayworker.  He  said  that  I  was  familiar  with  the  old  legend  of 
the  vase.  You  know  they  say  that  in  these  old  Indian  tribes,  or 
the  Mound  Builders’  tribes,  when  a  man  died  they  took  a  beau¬ 
tiful  vase  and  broke  it,  intending  to  typify  by  the  beautiful  broken 
vase  the  broken  body  of  the  loved  one  they  laid  away.  He  said 
he  had  been  a  clayworker,  and  studied  his  ware,  and  loved  his 
profession;  that  he  had  carefully  burned  his  clay,  carefully  pre¬ 
paring  it;  that  he  had  been  bothered  with  shrinkage:  that  his  clay 
shrunk  a  great  deal — I  am  going  to  start  a  brickyard,  by  the  way, 
that  will  be  the  carrying  out  of  all  our  ideas.  I  have  noticed  all 
you  brick  men  say  that  you  want  to  start  your  yard  so  that  the 
clay  will  start  from  the  bank  to  the  machine  and  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  kiln.  If  this  clay  shrinks,  as  I  am  satisfied  it  will,  it 
will  shrink  from  the  bank  to  the  machine  and  from  the  machine  to 
the  kiln  by  itself,  and  I  am  just  going  to  start  it.  But  he  had  been 
bothered  by  this  same  shrinkage  of  the  clay.  After  a  good  deal 
of  experiment  he  had  mixed  these  oyster  shells  with  the  clay,  and 
that  had  controlled  the  shrinkage.  The  clay  was  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  he  only  burned  it  a  little,  which  was  evident  from  the 
samples  I  had  seen.  He  said  that  other  men  might  work,  but  no 
other  man  could  make  the  vases  he  made.  That  they  were  even 
in  texture;  and  so  he  had  gone  on  until  one  day  the  sacred  lights 
went  out,  or  his  lights  went  out— he  didn’t  remember  which.  That 
was  all  there  was  to  it.  Just  then  we  heard  coming  over  the 
water  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  he  disappeared,  and  in  his  stead 
I  saw  Tom,  and  he  said:  “You  said  to  get  up  soon,  and  when  I 
shook  you  I  found  that  skull  right  next  to  you  talking  to  you.” 
That  is  the  most  mysterious  buttonhole  conversation  I  have  had, 
gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  most  pleas¬ 
antly  entertained  by  Chicago  and  Boston.  I  think  it  unfair  not 
to  give  the  South  an  opportunity.  And  therefore  I  will  call 
on  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Georgia. 

A  GEORGIAN  WHO  WORKS,  BUT  DON’T  EAT  CLAY. 

Mr.  McMillan:  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  this.  A  few 
minutes  ago  Mr.  Randall  came  and  handed  me  this  note.  I  think 
it  is  written  in  Greek.  It  says:.  “We  will  call  on  you  next.”  Now, 
why  he  should  presume  to  call  on  me  for  a  speech  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  In  a  late  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker  something 
was  said  about  there  being  down  in  my  part  of  the  country  some 
clay  that  people  eat— the  people  they  call  clay-eaters— and  Mr. 
Randall  asked  me  to  bring  some  samples  of  the  clay  we  have.  I 
wondered  why  that  was,  and  I  wrote  to  Morrison  to  make  in¬ 
quiries,  and,  come  to  find  out,  you  brickmakers  had  not  been  pay¬ 
ing  up  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and  he  wanted  to  move  down 
to  this  country.  Well,  now,  I  will  get  the  samples  I  brought 
with  me.” 

Mr.  McMillan  stopped  out  of  tbe  room  for  a  minute  and  re¬ 
turned,  bringing  with  him  a  piece  of  white  clay  and  also  a 
small  piece  of  pottery,  both  of  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  amid  much  laughter. 

Mr.  Randall:  I  didn’t  know  he  was  loaded.  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  Mr.  McMillan  on  our  programme  for  about  five  years  un¬ 
successfully.  I  knew  he  had  the  material  within  him,  and  I 
thought  persistense  would  bring  him  in  time.  It  just  occurred  to 
me  that,  as  we  have  him  here  now,  we  should  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  but  I  didn’t  know  he  was  going  to  make  me  stand 
up  here  and  eat  clay.  (Laughter.)  The  sample  I  have  in  my  hand 
is  pure  kaolin,  'evidently.  I  shall  take  it  home  and  preserve  it  as  a 
reminder  of  this  very  pleasant  occasion,  and  this  bit  of  pottery  I 
shall  value  above  all  the  fine  pottery  Mrs.  Randall  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  five  years  of  euchre  playing.  Mr.  McMillan  wants  to  illus¬ 
trate,  I  think,  that  if  the  Georgians  do  some  of  them  eat  clay, 


there  are  a  good  many  of  them  that  can  put  it  to  a  much  better 
purpose,  and  submits  this  as  a  sample.  It  is  certainly  very  fine. 
I  have  got  myself  into  a  hole  by  trying  to  get  Mr.  McMillan  into 
one.  I  am  in  the  fix  of  the  fellow  that  my  friend  Ittner  told  about 
last  year.  He  said  there  was  a  prominent  contractor  who  came 
to  St.  Louis  and  built  a  big  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
after  the  job  was  completed  they  had  a  big  blow-out,  and  they 
called  this  contractor  out  for  a  speech.  He  was  a  better  bridge- 
builder  than  he  was  a  speaker,  but  he  thought  he  would  manage 
to  say  something,  and  he  stood  up  and  tried  to  look  grave,  and 
said:  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Twenty  years  ago  this  was  a  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness— yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  twenty  years  ago  this  was  a 
howling  wilderness,  and— Mr.  Chairman,  twenty  years  ago  this 

was  a  howling  wilderness - damn  it,  I  wish  it  was  a  howling 

wilderness  now!”  (Laughter.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  My  friend,  Mr.  Eggers,  just  reminded 
me  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  happiest  speakers  among  us 
this  evening  seems  to  feel  very  much  slighted  because  we 
haven’t  called  on  him  yet.  But  his  time  is  coming.  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Purington,  of  Chicago.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

ADDRESS  BY  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 

Mr.  Purington:  I  was  with  Gates  last  night  when  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  a  speech,  and  we  sat  up  nearly  all  night  try¬ 
ing  to  prepare  one,  and  when  I  went  to  breakfast  this  morning  he 
was  still  preparing.  (Laughter.)  We  are  rooming  together,  and 
he  alluded  to  that  very  pleasantly.  He  went  to  his  room  immedi¬ 
ately  after  breakfast  and  committed  his  speech  to  memory. 

Now,  if  I  was  like  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  had  been  making 
speeches  here  every  day  for  the  last  few  months,  I  would  not 
write  down  a  speech,  and  if  I  could  make  a  speech  like  Doctor 
Cooper,  the  honored  Vice  President  of  this  club,  I  would  not.  But 
I  am  not.  I  am  a  hard-working  brick  man,  and  when  I  am  told 
I  have  got  to  say  something  I  put  it  down,  and  if  I  have  time  1 
commit  it  to  memory,  and  if  net  I  have  to  read  it.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

These  social  gatherings  are  to  me  the  most  pleasant  part  of  our 
annual  Conventions.  Indeed,  they  are  the  only  occasions  where 
the  Association  members  refrain  from  shop  talk  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  matters  in  which  they  have  a  selfish  interest.  If  there  be 
a  city  in  the  United  States  whose  people  have  been  literally 
talked  to  death,  it  is  this  city  of  Atlanta,  whose  hospitality  we 
are  now  the  recipients  of. 

During  the  past  three  months  representatives  of  every  section 
of  our  country  have  addressed  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  upon  al¬ 
most  every  known  topic.  My  own  State  of  Illinois  has  been  ably 
represented  during  the  past  month  by  its  leading  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  poets,  orators,  statesmen,  and  by  its 
Governor,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  have  contributed 
their  full  share  to  the  weariness  of  words  you  must  be  afflicted 
with.  The  little  that  I  shall  say  to  you  has  been  prompted  by 
what  I  have  witnessed  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  your  city.  It 
is  hard  for  so  young  a  man  as  he  who  now  addresses  you  to 
realize  that  he  was  well  into  his  sixth  year  before  Atlanta  had  a 
local  habitation  or  a  name. 

I  am  informed  by  one  of  your  most  reliable  citizens  that  you 
have  a  population  of  150,000,.  and  the  same  authority  informs  me 
that  a  Chicago  man  living  here  thirty  days  would  claim  200,000, 
and  support  his  claim  by  proof.  A  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  man 
would  make  his  claim  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  speeches  made  by  the  strangers  sojourning  in  your  midst 
have  in  the  main  been  of  a  complimentary  and  encouraging 
nature,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  words  sufficiently  comprehensive 
to  adequately  express  my  admiration  for  the  courage  and  hero¬ 
ism  shown  by  the  men  responsible  for  the  Atlanta  of  to-day. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  listen  to  that  wonderful  address  delivered 
by  Colonel  Ingersoll  at  Indianapolis  in  1876  to  an  audience  of 
veterans  of  the  war.  In  matchless  eloquence  he  painted  the  his¬ 
tory  and  career  of  the  Union  soldier:  “As  the  past  rose  before 

him  like  a  dream,  we  could  almost  hear  the  drums  beat  the 

calling  to  arms  the  flower  of  our  Northern  youth.  We  saw  them 
hurrying  from  the  farm  and  workshop,  from  the  school  and 
college,  to  rally  around  the  old  flag.  We  saw  them  tear  them¬ 
selves  from  the  loving  arms  of  mother,  wife,  sister  and  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  march  away  to  glory  or  death.  As  in  a  panorama 
we  followed  them  into  camp  and  onto  the  field  of  battle.  We 
heard  the  shrieking  shells  and  the  whizzing  bullets.  We 
saw  them  on  weary  marches,  in  hospital  and  in  prison.  We  saw 

them  cold  and  wet,  hungry  and  tired,  alternately  successful  and 

defeated,  until  at  last  we  saw  them  victorious,  turning  their 
steps  homeward.  We  went  with  them  as  with  muffled  drums  and 
hushed  voices  they  mafehed  past  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
given  up  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  flag.  We  saw  them  in  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  the  grand  review  at  the  Nation's  capital, 
and  went  with  them  through  the  crowds  of  patriotic  men  and 
women  on  their  way  to  the  homes  of  their  boyhood.  We  saw 
them  put  away  the  uniform  and  life  of  the  soldier  and  again  join 
the  ranks  of  the  citizen.  We  saw  them  return  to  the  homes  of 
peace  and  comfort  in  a  land  that  had  experienced  unparalleled 
prosperity  during  a  civil  war  of  gigantic  proportions.  Few  of 
these  men  who  lived  to  return  to  their  old  homes  were  not  better 
off  in  this  world’s  goods  than  when  they  enlisted.  Their  fathers, 
brothers  and  cousins  had  enjoyed  a  season  of  national  prosperity 
rarely  equaled  in  the  world’s  history.  The  soldier,  if  wounded 
or  disabled  by  disease,  had  been  pensioned  by  the  government, 
which  had  also  generously  given  all  honorably  discharged  sol¬ 
diers  their  choice  of  a  quarter  section  of  government  land.  These 
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were  the  men  who  made  the  barren  plains  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  blossom  like  the  rose,  who  developed  the  wonderful  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  and  who  had 
tunneled  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Ne¬ 
vada  in  search  of  the  precious  metals.  These  were  the  nucleus  of 
a  population  unequaled  for  its  energy,  enterprise  and  success. 
I  would  not  detract  one  Jot  or  tittle  from  the  credit  due  these 
noble  men.  They  have  built  up  towns,  cities  and  villages  on 
barren  deserts,  and  in  trackless  forests,  and  have  filled  them 
with  an  industrious,  prosperous  people.  The  home  of  the  Indian 
in  1865  is  now  the  abode  of  a  civilized,  cultured  and  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple.” 

There  was  scarce  a  word  of  Colonel  Ingersoll’s  dream  of  the 
Union  soldier  that  could  not  have  been  applied  to  the  Confederate 
soldier  up  to  the  close  of  the  war.  At  that  point  the  comparison 
ceases.  ‘‘The  past  rises  before  me  like  a  dream,  and  I  see  the 
striking  of  the  last  Confederate  flag,  the  stacking  of  the  last  sur¬ 
rendered  gun.  I  see  these  men  as  they  faced  the  inevitable  at 
Appomattox.  They  have  played  their  last  card  in  the  game  of 
war  and  lost.  I  see  them  worn  with  forced  marches  and  almost 
continuous  fighting.  I  see  them  disheartened  and  well-nigh  dis¬ 
couraged,  as,  without  money  or  food,  they  turn  their  steps  home¬ 
ward.”  In  all  history  there  is  no  more  pathetic  picture  than  this 
of  the  Confederate  soldier  turning  towards  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood.  I  see  him  as  he  lays  down  his  arms  and  through 
southwestern  Virginia  tramps  toward  his  beloved  Atlanta.  On 
through  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina,  weary 
and  footsore,  depending  for  his  sustenance  on  a  scattering  popu¬ 
lation  well-nigh  as  poor  as  himself.  In  all  that  sorrowful  jour¬ 
ney  there  was  not  a  village  or  town  which  had  not  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  cruel  war.  Houses  and  fences  had  been  burned, 
railroads,  telegraph  lines  and  all  public  property  destroyed.  I  see 
this  grim-visaged  soldier  as  he  nears  the  end  of  his  weary  march 
and  finds  his  own  happy  home  a  mass  of  ruins — a  few  ashes;  his 
family  scattered,  his  hopes  shattered,  defeated,  alone  and  penni¬ 
less.  It  requires  more  than  Spartan  courage  to  begin  anew  the 
battle  of  life  under  such  circumstances  and  amid  such  surround¬ 
ings. 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  never  drained  the  cup  of  poverty 
to  its  dregs— those  who  have  never  been  poor,  friendless  and  for¬ 
lorn— to  criticise  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate,  but  only 
those  who  from  comparative  affluence  have  lost  their  all  can 
fully  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  Confederate  soldier  in  1865. 
He  was  not  even  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  his  future 
status  was  extremely  problematical.  Under  such  conditions  the 
bravery,  patience  and  moral  heroism  displayed  by  the  Confed¬ 
erate  soldier  after  the  war  and  the  results  achieved  are  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  future  generations. 

In  the  happy  homes,  the  well-organized  and  productive  farms, 
the  developed  mineral  resources,  the  humming  spindles,  the  whirl¬ 
ing  machinery,  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  churches,  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  art  and  science,  and  in  all  the  wonderful  material 
prosperity  of  this  beautiful  Southland  is  the  well-earned  reward 
of  the  Confederate  soldier.  By  manfully  bearing  his  part,  by  a 
noble  performance  of  every  duty  as  it  came  to  him,  he  has  reared 
a  monument  to  his  perseverance  under  adverse  conditions  more 
enduring  than  marble,  and  achieved  a  success  that  in  proportion 
to  the  means  at  his  disposal  is  in  every  respect  the  equal  of  his 
more  fortunate  Northern  brother. 

Speed  the  day  when  every  citizen  of  our  common  country  shall 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  love  for  every  inch  of  its  soil,  their 
faith  in  its  future,  and  their  reverence  for  that  government 
whose  emblem  is  Old  Glory. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  We  have  enjoyed  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  the  remarks  of  our  friends,  Mr.  Purington  and 
Mr.  Fiske,  touching  upon  the  war,  but  I  desire  to  present  to 
you  this  evening  a  gentlemen  who  will  touch  upon  the  war, 
not  of  the  past,  but  of  the  present — a  war  of  words.  Our 
friend  needs  uo  introduction  to  you,  as  his  name  is  very  fa¬ 
miliar,  Mr.  Eudaly,  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  with  truth  this  is 
a  great  surprise  to  me.  I  didn’t  know  I  was  on  the  programme. 
However,  there  is  one  matter  I  might  mention  that  I  have  thought 
of  two  or  three  times  to-day  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  our 
honored  friend,  Professor  Orton.  It  was  mentioned  in  conversation 
to-day  that  Professor  Orton  was  at  the  head  of  the  only  clay-work- 
school  in  the  world.  I  am  glad  that  that  fact  is  so  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  I  am  also  proud  of  our  State — the  State  of  Ohio — for 
having  put  on  foot  this  movement.  I,  myself,  and  many  of  the 
gentlemen  here,  are  members  of  the  Ohio  Brick  and  Tile  Makers’ 
Association,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  long  before  it  was 
thought  of  having  this  Asosciation.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  that 
Association  originated  this  idea  of  having  this  school,  and  I  am 
very  proud  indeed  to  say  to  you  that  I  was  a  member  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  this  Association  to  bring  that  about  with 
others.  Mr.  Jones  I  see  here.  I  don’t  see  any  other  members  of 
the  committee  that  brought  this  before  the  attention  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  matter  was  so  carefully  considered  that  the  money 
was  appropriated  and  we  now  have  that  school  in  Ohio  with  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  man  at  the  head  of  it. 

I  am  proud  of  these  things,  and  I  am  also  proud  to  be  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  I  am 
also  exceedingly  proud  that  I  suggested  the  name  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  first  suggested  that  we  have  a  tri-State  association. 
I  have  watched  the  growth  of  this  Association  from  the  beginning 
until  this  time,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  year  I  have  been 
present  at  each  convention. 


While  our  Ohio  school  started  only  recently,  it  was  not  after  all 
the  first  school.  This  Association  is  a  great  school,  a  great  moving 
institution  from  city  to  city  and  from  State  to  State.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  broader  in  our  views.  We  discuss  questions  more  liberally. 
We  are  now  allowed  to  speak  of  questions  in  our  Association 
that  we  at  first  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  of.  So  that  we  are 
moving  steadily  forward,  and  this  Association  has  done  more  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  clay  industries  of  the  United  States,  yes,  of  the  world, 
than  any  other  institution.  We  ourselves  have  very  little  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  educational  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
lobbies  of  our  hotels,  about  the  exhibition  rooms  from  year  to 
year.  I  believe  we  are  a  permanent  fixture  in  this  country.  Let 
us  hold  fast  to  the  idea  that  we  first  started  upon.  Let  us  keep 
close  to  that  little  constitution  that  many  thought  was  not  broad 
enough  for  such  a  work.  Let  us  adhere  to  it  closely  and  let  us 
scrutinize  any  amendment  that  may  be  offered  to  it  carefully.  Let 
us  imitate  rather  the  thought  that  I  came  across  on  the  great 
battlefield  of  Chickamauga.  I  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  that- there 
were  not  more  of  the  graves  of  the  Confederates  marked  there. 
But  I  came  across  one  thing  that  was  very  touching  to  me,  and  I 
know  it  was  to  all  of  you  who  have  ever  seen  that  sentiment  in 
connection  with  that  wonderful  battle.  It  was  this:  Speaking  of 
the  Confederate  soldiers  who  were  lost  at  a  particular  point,  it 
said,  ‘‘They  died  like  American  soldiers.”  We  are  American  brick- 
makers.  We  are  not  Northern  or  Southern  or  Eastern  or  Western 
-brickmakers.  No  matter  where  we  fall  or  where  we  rise,  we  are 
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the  same,  of  the  same  parentage  and  of  the  same  stock,  and  let  us 
be  so  forever. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  and  asking  your  pardon  for  pro¬ 
longing  my  remarks  to  such  an  extent,  I  will  take  my  seat.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Our  superintendent  has  just  given  me 
the  wink  that  our  punch  bowl  is  ready,  and  in  conclusion  I 
will  call  on  Mr.  .Tesse  Adams,  of  Indianapolis. 

ADDRESS  BY  J.  C.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Adams  spoke  as  follows:  Would  that  our  Superintendent 
had  suggested  the  punch  bowl  a  minute  earlier,  before  you  called 
on  your  unworthy  friend.  The  ground  has  been  gone  over  to-night 
and  the  straw  well  threshed,  and  my  throat  is  not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  severe  cold,  and  my  voice  has  a  rasping  sound  to 
me.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  a  thought  that  forced 
itself  to  my  mind  while  your  Mayor  was  offering  us  the  freedom 
of  the  city.  It  was  my  fortune  a  few  weeks  ago  to  listen  to  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  patriotic  address  delivered  by  that  well  known  and 
eloquent  son  of  Georgia,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  resident  of  this  city, 
General  Gordon.  He  was  introduced  to  the  audience  by  that 
modest,  unassuming  and  much-esteemed  citizen  of  Indianapolis, 
General  Harrison.  (Applause.)  The  gentleman  whose  name  I  last 
mentioned,  living,  as  he  is,  in  the  quiet  or  his  own  home,  and  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  the  serenity  of  a  pure,  self-poised 
Christian  manhood,  is  infinitely  greater  to-day  as  a  citizen  of  In- 
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diana  than  he  was  in  the  honor  of  his  elevation  to  the  high  office 
to  which  the  people  called  him,  and  wyhich  he  filled  with  credit  and 
distinction  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  country.  As  a  private  citi¬ 
zen,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  few  wTords  which  he  uttered  in  intro¬ 
ducing  General  Gordon,  he  said  that  while  he  hoped  the  time  wrould 
never  come,  yet,  should  the  occasion  ever  arise  when  this  govern¬ 
ment  should  call  on  her  loyal  citizens  to  uphold  her  honor,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  flag,  Indiana  wrould  be  found  marching  side  by  side  with 
Georgia,  and  together  they  would  present  a  force  that  would  be  ir¬ 
resistible.  The  reception  of  General  Gordon  in  the  North  was  a 
continued  ovation.  He  met  a  hearty  welcome,  and  was  accorded  a 
cordial  greeting  wherever  he  went.  By  his  power  of  description, 
his  fund  of  humor,  and  his  native  eloquence,  he  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  which  was  of  surpassing  interest  and  long  to  be  remembered. 
By  my  side,  while  he  was  speaking,  sat  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  had  held  intimate  official  relations,  Col.  I.  N.  Walker,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  On  the  platform 
stood  the  man  who  was  the  head  of  the  veteran  association  of 
Confederate  soldiers.  On  adjournment  Colonel  Walker  stepped  to 
the  platform,  and  there  these  two  commanders  of  the  two  greatest 
armies  that  ever  confronted  a  foe  on  this  continent,  stood  under 
the  shadow  of  one  flag,  and  took  each  other  by  the  hand.  It  was 
a  scene  that  I  shall  long  remember,  and  an  occasion  fraught  with 
pleasure. 

And  I  desire  further  to  give  expression  to  a  thought  that  came 
to  my  mind  this  evening  in  relation  to  a  sad  occurrence  that  re¬ 
cently  happened  in  Georgia.  1  bring  you  a  message  from  the  people 
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of  Indiana  bearing  good  will  and  thankfulness  for  your  many  acts 
of  kindness,  delicate  attention  and  sypipathetic  aid  which  you  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  bereaved  family  of  the  Governor  of  Indiana  during 
the  sickness  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  their  only  son  in  Atlanta. 
Our  hearts  were  filled  with  yearning  and  sympathy  toward  the 
family  of  Indiana’s  Governor  in  this  sad  hour  of  trial  and  unuttera¬ 
ble  woe.  But  while  he  died  in  a  strange  city  he  was  not  among 
strangers.  Gentle  hands  and  kindly  hearts  anticipated  the  every 
want  of  the  afflicted  family,  and  made  smooth  their  path  in  this, 
the  darkest  hour  of  their  lives.  Out  of  the  shadow  of  this  great 
bereavement,  and  from  the  weight  of  this  crushing  blow,  we  bring 
to  you  the  rosemary  of  remembrance  and  thanks  for  the  consider¬ 
ate  kindness  of  the  good  people  of  Atlanta  to  the  family  of  our 
distinguished  and  honored  son. 

This  association  of  manufacturers  is  engaged  in  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness;  we  are  in  the  industry  of  brickmaking,  and  we  have  an  un¬ 
written  rule,  which  we  hardly  ever  violate,  and  that  is  that  the 
discussion  of  politics  is  strictly  tabooed  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
body.  I  do  not  intend  to  step  over  this  commendable  rule  further 
than  to  say  as  a  Republican  to  my  Democratic  friends  present  that 
if  they  can  do  anything  to  help  Indiana’s  favorite  son  in  his  as¬ 
pirations  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  I  hope  they 
will  do  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  when  I  say  to  you  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Indiana  is  an  elegant  gentleman,  of  intrinsic  worth,  the 


highest  character,  and  a  well-balanced  mind.  Judging  from  recent 
results,  our  Democratic  friends  do  not  seem  to  have  a  cinch  upon 
a  further  extension  of  their  lease  of  power,  yet  the  Republicans 
may  fall  down,  or  slip  a  cog,  and  in  that  event  every  one  who 
loves  his  country  hopes  to  see  a  level-headed  man  controlling  the 
government,  and  there  comes  to  me  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  able  to  take  a  just  and  unbiased  measure  of  a  political  oppo¬ 
nent. 

With  reference  to  your  Exposition,  we  are  amazed.  We  came  to 
you  as  brickmakers  and  citizens  of  this  country.  The  Exposition 
is  a  wonderful  conception.  It  is  a  marvel  in  beauty,  execution  and 
design.  The  few  days  we  have  spent  in  Atlanta  are  fraught  with 
real  pleasure.  Whichever  way  we  turn  we  are  confronted  with  a 
series  of  surprises  which  are  a  revelation  to  us  of  the  North  of  the 
growth,  of  the  advancement,  and  the  wonderful  material  resources 
of  this  section  of  our  country.  While  I  do  not  claim  a  prophetic 
vision,  yet,  dull  indeed  must  be  the  mind  of  that  man  who  cannot 
see  in  the  early  future  the  advancement,  added  wealth,  and  the 
wonderful  change  that  will  be  wrought  in  this  region  by  the  public 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  and  the  development  of  her 
vast  and  unmeasured  wealth.  Yes,  there  is  greatness  in  store  for 
this  southland.  In  our  minds  there  is  no  lodgment  of  envy,  caption 
or  ill  will.  The  last  vestige  of  bitterness  is  wiped  out  and  forever, 
and  in  its  stead  is  a  spirit  of  emulation,  friendly  rivalry  and  good 
will.  If  you  have  any  more  missionaries  of  peace  like  the  lamented 
Grady  and  gifted  Gordon,  send  them  to  the  North. 

These  gatherings  and  the  impressions  made,  and  the  object  les¬ 
sons  given  us  by  the  Exposition  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  as  a 
people  we  have  no  fear  for  the  future.  Let  me  say  that  the  only 
spectre  that  haunts  the  lover  of  republican  institutions  to-day 
comes  from  within.  There  is  no  danger  from  without.  Sectional 
or  local  disturbances  will  never  occur  again.  This  country  has 
passed  through  the  Red  Sea  of  a  deep  and  lasting  experience,  and 
the  hills  around  Atlanta  will  never  again  resound  to  the  clash  of 
conflicting  armies.  That  danger  from  within  is  anarchy,  which  is 
a  legacy  from  the  old  world,  which  with  its  festering  sore  has 
sought  to  gain  a  foothold  on  these  shores.  But  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  will  never  permit  anarchy  or  license  to  supplant  liberty.  They 
will  never  consent  to  see  vicious,  visionary  and  half-baked  theories 
of  government  supplant  law  and  order.  Another  cause  of  danger 
comes  to  us,  and  that  is  in  the  insidious  encroachments  of  cor¬ 
porate  power,  and  the  power  and  growth  of  the  influence  of  money. 
Do  not  let  me  for  one  moment  suggest  the  thought  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  this  world’s  goods  is  not  the  right  thing.  It  is 
commendable.  It  is  only  the  devise  of  a  mischievous  demagogue 
to  array  capital  against  labor.  The  American  people  view  with 
watchful  eye  and  zealous  care  the  disposition  that  prevails  in  some 
quarters  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the  few  against  the  many. 
Let  us  make  our  Nation  a  place  where  the  benefits  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  felt  by  every  association  of  man  with  man;  wTith  the 
spirit  of  justice  pervading  all  our  laws  and  equity  and  fair  dealing 
the  rule  of  guidance.  Let  us  encourage  a  respect  for  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities.  Encourage  social  order.  Let  us  use  the  great  power  of 
this  government  in  upholding  the  weak  and  restraining  the  strong, 
and  throwing  the  protecting  arms  of  this  Nation  around  the  help¬ 
less  and  unfortunate,  and  laying  its  avenging  hand  upon  the  crim¬ 
inal  and  the  lawless.  By  so  doing  we  do  these  things  that  Avill 
build  us  up,  and  make  us  stronger  and  better. 

My  good  old  Quaker  mother,  who  has  gone  before  and  joined  the 
silent  majority,  often  said  to  me,  “My  son,  thee  cannot  stand  still 
in  this  world.  Thee  must  go  on  or  backward.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  resting  easy  in  one  position  in  life.”  And  in  the  years  that 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  me  I  have  found  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  stationary  position  in  the  moral  or  material  world.  We  must 
either  go  up,  ascend  the  heights  toward  pure  air,  and  serener 
skies,  or  go  down  in  the  shadows  with  the  malaria  and  the 
shadows.  Which  way  we  shall  take,  my  friends,  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  us  and  our  country.  Rather  let  us  follow  that  course 
that  will  lead  to  enlarged  opportunities,  better  conditions  and 
greater  prosperity,  and  by  so  doing  we  develop  those  higher  in¬ 
stincts  and  nobler  impulses  of  our  nature  whose  tendency  is  to 
elevate  our  aspirations,  ennoble  our  manhood,  and  broaden  our  hu¬ 
manity.  (Great  applause.) 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Gentlemen,  we  will  conclude  this 
portion  of  the  performance  by  a  toast  to  our  guests  by  his 
Honor,  our  Mayor. 

MAYOR  KING’S  CLOSING  REMARKS. 

Mayor  King:  I  have  learned  to  know  that  the  spirit  of  oratory 
is  not  confined  to  those  of  Southern  birth,  nor  the  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  to  those  who  live  in  the  North.  It  is  the  common  inheritance 
of  our  brethren  of  this  great  Republic,  and  I  propose  a  toast  to  the 
future  prosperity,  growth  and  success  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

After  the  drinking  of  this  toast  the  guests  aujourned  to  the 
supper  room,  where  an  excellent  collation  was  served,  which 
concluded  the  evening’s  entertainment.  The  gentlemen  showed 
keen  appreciation  of  the  good  things  prepared  for  them,  and 
lingered  in  the  clubhouse,  enjoying  social  intercourse,  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours. 
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Side  Shows  not  Desirable. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Home  again!  with  both  mind  and  body  in  better  condition 
for  work.  It  was  a  mistake  to  mix  up  Convention  and  Expo¬ 
sition,  the  Convention  being  the  loser  thereby.  However,  it 
was  a  good  Convention,  and  much  benefit  resulted  from  it. 

The  one  bright  star  of  the  programme  was  the  essay  on 
“The  General  Manager,”  by  Mr.  Butterworth.  That  essay  and 
I  Corinthians,  chapter  xiii,  should  be  read  with  profit  once 
each  day  by  every  manager  of  a  brick  plant  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
mains  in  the  business.  The  essay  would  teach  him  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  his  own  business,  and  the  chapter  his  obligations  to 
his  competitors.  The  two,  hand  in  hand,  faithfully  adhered  to, 
would  settle  many  of  the  problems  now  perplexing  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  plan  of  calling  on  different  persons  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tions  was  a  decided  innovation,  and  could  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  good  results,  giving  those  who  might  be  termed 
“non-talkers”  a  chance  before  “talkers”  had  exhausted  the 
subject,  or  (as  was  more  often  the  case)  the  time.  But  then 
we  were  not  “talked  to  death;”  we  only  had  “that  tired  feel¬ 
ing,”  which,  by  liberal  use  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  cure  in  time  for  the  next  Convention. 

Yours  for  brick, 

New  Haven,  Dec.  9,  1895.  JOHN  O.  SHARES. 

Interesting  Statistics  and  What  They  Signify. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  Editor  Clay- 

Worker: 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  in  attendance  upon 
the  tenth  annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  week.  Under 
the  above  caption  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  few  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  received  at  one  of  your  conventions  by  one  attend¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  I  fear  the  space  occupied  in  your  val¬ 
uable  journal  would  be  taxed  too  much  were  I  to  attempt  to 
give  all  the  impressions  received  there. 

The  first  and  most  vivid  impression  received  was  the  un¬ 
doubted  great  value  to  the  clayworking  industries  of  your 
organization,  as  shown  in  the  papers  read  before  each  ses¬ 
sion,  and  the  discussion  which  followed.  You  have  a  grand 
organization,  and  I  was  amazed  at  its  unquestioned  practical 
usefulness  to  everyone  in  the  clay-working  industries.  It 
should  receive  the  moral  and  financial  support  of  every  brick- 
maker  and  clayworker  in  the  land.  Certainly  none  could  at¬ 
tend  a  convention  and  come  away  without  leaving  his  appli¬ 
cation  for  membership.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Association, 
and  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  possess  the  necessary  qual¬ 
ifications  to  become  one,  but  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  you  are  doing  and  would  like  ro  be  enrolled  among  your 
members  if  possible. 

During  the  discussion  and  papers  many  allusions  were  made 
by  speakers  to  the  importance  of  the  clayworking  industries, 
and  I  wondered  if  they  really  knew  how  great  and  how  im¬ 
portant  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged  is.  There  is 
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certainly  only  one  way  to  determine  this,  and  that  is  through 
accurate  statistics  as  to  the  production  and  value  of  these 
wares.  You,  Mr.  Secretary,  understand  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  these  facts  by  reason  of  having  attempted 
it  yourself.  To  the  individual,  or  even  to  your  Association, 
with  its  splendid  organization,  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  census 
of  these  industries,  but  with  the  facilites  at  the  command  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  through  its  Division  of 
Mineral  Resources,  under  the  charge  of  that  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  statistician,  Dr.  David  T.  Day,  this  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  task,  though  only  comparatively  so,  as  the  amount 
of  work  involved  is  very  great.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
that  is  just  what  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  do — to  take  an  annual  census  of  the  clay-working 
industries  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers.  The 
results  of  the  first  canvass  of  these  industries,  covering  the 
year  1894,  show  a  total  value  of  these  products  to  be  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  $65,389,784,  or  more  than  the  value  of  the  gold 
or  silver  product  of  the  country  for  the  same  period,  and 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  mineral  product,  except  coal. 
The  clayworkers  should  be  proud  of  this  record.  While  it  is 


not  claimed  that  this  is  a  complete  census,  it  is  nearly  so,  re¬ 
turns  being  had  from  6,264  firms,  individuals  or  corporations, 
or  436  more  than  the  eleventh  census  showed.  But  we  need 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  the  clayworkers  of  the 
country  or  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
most  of  the  firms  represented  in  the  Association  are  progres¬ 
sive  enough  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  work  and  replied 
promptly,  but  we  would  like  them  to  help  us  further  in  our 
work  by  impressing  upon  their  neighbors  the  desirability  of 
having  complete  figures  representing  the  industry.  And  right 
here,  Mr.  Secretary  and  Editor,  allow  me  to  repeat  something 
that  is  written  all  over  our  inquiries  and  between  the  lines, 
and  ought  to  be  understood  by  all,  as  it  is  the  text  from  which 
all  our  sermons  (statistical)  are  preached,  and  that  is  that  all 
replies  are  regarded  as  strictly  confidential,  only  State  or 
county  totals  being  published,  and  these  questions  are  not 
asked  for  use  as  a  basis  of  taxation  or  any  other  use  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  producers. 

So  much  for  the  statistical  side  Now  some  more  impres- 
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sions  of  the  Convention.  What  impressed  me  as  much  as  any¬ 
thin?  else  was  the  evident  high  character  of  intelligence  of 
every  man  in  the  gathering,  and  their  desire  to  aid  one  an¬ 
other  by  the  frank  manner  in  which  they  told  of  their  experi¬ 
ences,  and  the  way  in  which  they  warned  others  to  steer  clear 
of  the  rocks  on  which  they  had  struck  with  financial  loss  was 
impressive  in  the  extreme  and  showed  that  the  Association 
has  not  been  without  great  results.  The  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  brickmaking  displayed  in  the  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  following  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  the  watch 
word  of  the  times  is  onward  and  upward  in  the  march  of 
progress,  and  the  brickmakers  don’t  propose  to  be  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  procession.  The  good-natured  sallies  between 
Brothers  Ittner,  Purington,  Gates  and  Eudaly  only  added  a 
spice  to  the  proceedings  which  make  the  meetings  more  enjoy¬ 
able.  (Please  excuse  the  familiarity  displayed  in  calling  these 
gentlemen  “brothers,”  but  after  reading  the  Clay-Worker  and 
attending  the  Convention,  no  other  handle  to  their  names 
seems  appropriate.) 

The  masterly  and  painstaking  report  of  Professor  Orton,  Jr., 
of  the  Commission  on  Standard  Specifications  and  Methods  of 
Testing  Paving  Brick,  on  the  abrasive  test  could  not  fail  to 
impress  one  with  the  fact  that  the  Association  is  fortunate  in 
having  so  able  a  gentleman  to  undertake  this  work.  No  one 
without  the  thorough  training  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
where  everything  must  be  accounted  for,  could  have  made 
so  careful  an  investigation.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
results  of  the  work  of  other  members  of  this  Commission,  but 
have  every  reason  to  think  it  will  be  as  thorough  in  their  re¬ 
spective  lines.  When  they  have  completed  their  work  it  seems 
to  me  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  methods  of  testing  paving 
brick.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  statement  that  the  Association 
intends  to  take  up  other  lines  of  investigation  in  the  same 
way,  as  it  shows  you  are  progressing  in  the  right  direction— 
that  you  are  establishing  standards  of  excellence  in  clay  goods 
of  the  highest  character  by  which  all  may  be  judged  and  by 
which  the  public  may  know  when  it  is  getting  the  best,  which 
is  really  the  only  way  to  convince  the  people  of  the  superiority 
of  clay  products  and  establish  them  firmly  in  the  good  esteem 
of  that  court  of  last  resort— public  opinion.  This  will  insure 
their  continued  and  increased  use  and  exemplify  the  old  adage 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  in  the  clay  products  the  only 
thing  to  use. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  grand  organization,  on  the  splendid  work  it  is  doing,  and 
on  the  great  industry,  worthy  to  be  called  a  profession,  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  future.  We  can  hardly  pick  up  a  clay 
journal  without  noting  some  new  use  to  which  clay  is  being 
put  or  some  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  this 
product  already  known.  May  this  industry  continue  to  thrive 
and  grow,  and  may  we  all  say  “amen”  to  the  sentiment  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  Mr,  Parry  in  the  Convention,  is  the 
wish  of  yours  very  truly, 

JEFFERSON  MIDDLETON.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9,  1895. 


As  Others  See  Us. 

Friend  Randall: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  of  the 
Atlanta  brethren  in  having  your  Tenth  Annual  Convention 
with  us  during  the  past  week.  We  expected  much,  but  got 
more.  I’m  glad  they  came  down  and  saw  for  themselves  that 
the  clay  held  out  all  right,  even  this  far  from  home.  An  At- 
lantian  should  be  an  expert  by  this  time  in  “sizing  up”  a 
convention,  for  we  have  had  a  steady  stream  of  them  during 
our  Exposition  year.  They  came  from  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  and  represented  every  line  of  professional  and  commer¬ 
cial  life,  and  I  know  none  of  them  made  a  more  favorable 
impression  or  commanded  greater  respect  than  did  the  brick- 
makers.  That  they  were  business  men,  came  for  business,  and 
attended  strictly  to  business  was  plainly  evident,  and  the 


earnest  and  instructive  talks  in  the  Convention  hall  were  a 
liberal  education  to  one  interested  in  the  clay  industry.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  occasion  was  the  reception  at  the  Capital  City 
Club,  where  was  quickly  developed  the  fact  that  making  brick 
did  not  necessarily  spoil  an  orator.  The  impromptu  speech  of 
Mr.  Fiske  was  the  featm-e  of  the  evening  to  me,  and  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  expressed  were  on  an  unusually  high 
plane.  Mr.  Adams  did  Indiana  proud,  and  if  he  is  not  your 
next  Governor,  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  must  have  an  over¬ 
supply  of  good  and  brainy  men,  while  Brother  Gates  surely 
sustained  himself  as  an  interviewer  of  “spooks.”  We  hope  it 
will  be  our  good  fortune  to  have  you  with  us  again  before 
many  years  roll  around,  and  if  we  be  thus  favored,  allow  me 
to  make  one  suggestion:  Please  trust  us  for  the  weather. 
Bring  all  of  the  nick  nacks  and  small  comforts  of  life  with 
you  that  you  wish,  but  leave  your  weather  at  home.  We  had 
been  doing  admirably  till  you  came,  and  if  you  will  leave  it 
with  us  you  will  find  your  next  stay  filled  with  sparkling  sun¬ 
shine— especially  if  you  come  in  summer.  Yours  truly, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  10,  1895.  ALBERT  L.  BECK. 


From  a  “Machine  Man’s”  Point  of  View. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

As  one  who  lingers  after  the  feast,  I  have  seen  the  members 
of  our  Association  take  their  homeward  departure,  and  their 
places  at  the  board  immediately  taken  by  men  bearing  upon 
their  breast  the  badge  of  some  other  calling  than  oims,  but 
with  faces  showing  equal  eagerness  to  partake  of  whatever  of 
good  this  great  city  of  the  South  may  offer  them.  From 
whatever  ranks  they  come,  and  whoever  may  constitute  the 
body  of  Atlanta’s  citizens  to  take  these  new  strangers  by  the 
hand,  surely  no  more  sincere  welcome,  no  more  graceful  and 
dignified  entertainment  can  be  accorded  them  than  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  this  little  band  of 
Georgia  brick  manufacturers.  It  has  seemed  to  me  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate  that  when  our  Association  was  celebrating 
its  tenth  anniversay  in  this  city,  that  is  making  such  an  effort 
through  its  grand  industrial  Exhibition  to  dispel  forever  all  idea 
of  sectionalism,  our  own  body  should  also  have  signalized  the 
end  of  anything  like  class  membership  in  its  ranks  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  honorary  office  of  an  active,  energetic  machine  man. 

May  we  all  do  as  he  has  promised  to  do,  and  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  our  right  to  membership  in  the  broadest, 
fullest  sense.  Then  will  our  Association  continue  to  grow,  not 
only  in  years  and  numbers,  but  also  in  worth. 

Atlanta,  Dec.  7,  1895  J.  HOWARD  CHAMBERS. 


/Tore  “New  Blood”  and  Less  “Old  Chaff.” 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Back  again  at  the  old  desk,  I  am  writing  my  congratulations 
for  the  success  attending  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  While  in  numbers  it  was  fully  up  to  the  average, 
and  in  quality  superior  to  most,  yet  I  cannot  help  a  feeling  that 
must  have  been  shared  by  others,  that  we  need  more  new 
blood  infused  into  our  Association  veins.  The  three  men  who 
seemed  to  me  to  more  fully  grasp  the  situation  than  any  of 
the  other  participants  in  Convention  affairs  were  Orton,  Butter- 
worth  and  Manson.  Prof.  Orton  deals  entirely  with  facts,  and 
his  partial  report  of  the  Paving  Brick  Test  Commission  has  set 
me  to  reflecting  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  glean  every 
kernel  of  wheat  from  the  sheaf  when  we  have  it  first  threshed 
upon  the  floor  of  our  National  Conventions.  Many  of  these 
sheaves  have  been  threshed  ten  times;  every  time  we  get  a 
few  grains,  and  there  are  still  some  that,  with  all  our  search, 
we  have  been  unable  to  find.  If  we  had  all  been  Ortons  the 
results  of  our  Association  would  now  be  a  series  of  deductions 
so  thoroughly  proven  as  to  make  further  demonstration  unnec¬ 
essary.  As  it  is,  we  have  at  least  a  dozen  unsolved  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  the  most  of  us  are  making  random 
guesses  on.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  Prof.  Orton’s  chair  at  Colum¬ 
bus  was  propei'ly  endowed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  operate 
experimental  kilns,  we  could  send  him  our  manufactured  ware 
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and  have  questions  absolutely  decided  that  have  perplexed  the 
best  of  us  for  years. 

Some  time  in  the  near  future  I  shall  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  decline  to  publish  my  views  of  Prof.  Orton’s  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chicago,  Dec.  7,  1895.  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 

Burning  Brick  in  Jersey. 

—Wood  and  Coal  Bill. — 

In  the  Clay-Worker  of  recent  date  Mr.  Jacobs  tells  how  he 
burns  one-third  of  a  cord  to  the  arch,  and  burns  in  iive  or  six 
days.  How  high  and  wide  his  kilns  are  he  does  not  say.  Well, 
wood  costs  around  the  kiln  here  about  $4.50  per  cord.  If  no 
dust  is  to  be  used,  and  nothing  but  wood,  it  will  make  a  show¬ 
ing  like  this:  Forty-five  thousand  to  arch,  45  cords  of  wood  at 
$4.50  per  cord  costs  $202.50,  or  $4.50  per  M  for  burning,  with¬ 
out  labor.  At  present,  when  brick  are  dry,  about  six  cords  to 
the  arch,  or,  if  damp  and  holds  on,  probably  six  and  a  half, 
but  the  average  is  six  cords;  45  M,  six  cords  to  an  arch,  at  $4.50 
per  cord,  $27,  or  60  cents  per  M.  This  is  a  comparison  between 
Mr.  Jacobs’s  consumption  and  what  is  used  here.  “Shades  of 
our  grandmothers’’ — and  brick  selling  as  low  as  $4  per  M  this 
past  summer!  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  science  can  burn 
our  brick  with  only  six  cords,  as  at  present  used.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  burners  here  that  it  cannot  be  done,  and  if  so, 
every  additional  cord  means  10  cents  per  M  in  cost  of  wood. 

The  brick  here  burn  hard,  being  compact,  the  sand  being 
fine.  If  fire  is  set  on  Monday  morning,  at  say  5  o’clock,  it  will 
be  the  next  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning  before  they  let 
her  go.  The  Haverstraw  sand  is  coarse,  and  if  they  start  on 
Monday  morning  it  will  be  out  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  cost  of  coal  dust  is  about  $1.50  per  ton  in  the  heap  on 
the  yard,  and  the  quantity  used  is  one  bushel  to  the  M,  single 
coal;  for  double,  about  five  to  the  M,  and  leave  off  about  four 
cartloads  of  sand  to  the  pit,  say.  If  you  were  molding  22  M  to 
a  pit,  they  would  put  eighteen  loads  to  the  pit  and  five  loads 
of  dust. 

Mr.  W.  speaks  as  having  seen  unburnt  dust.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  brick  that  was  burned  hard,  or  even 
salmon  or  pale,  that  when  broken  showed  the  unburned  dust. 
In  the  corners,  sometimes,  when  the  double  wall  is  set  up  tight 
against  the  kiln  and  does  not  allow  a  draft  of  heat  to  work 
around  it,  the  outside  brick  will  be  green  and  show  the  dust. 

— The  Scientific  Brickmaker.— 

The  scientific  man  can  ride  his  hobby  to  death.  Practical 
result  is  what  the  manufacturer  is  looking  for  in  this  century, 
and,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  Mr.  W.  would  come  and  burn  one 
of  the  many  kilns  that  are  made  or  could  be  made,  his  scien¬ 
tific  argument  would  have  some  weight.  If  Mr.  W.  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  list  of  the  many  failures  of  yards  which  were  run  on  the 
scientific  plan,  he  would  see  that  the  common  everyday  yard 
of  oxu-  “daddies,”  after  the  thirties,  made  a  better  showing 
than  the  other.  I  have  nothing  against  the  scientific  man;  he 
has  my  sympathies,  as  I  think  he  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 

—The  Early  Use  of  Dust.— 

The  credit  of  putting  coal  dust  (not  cracked  coal)  in  green 
brick  must  be  given  to  Mi’.  James  Wood,  of  Haverstraw,  some- 
where  iu  the  thirties.  Some  of  readers  have  heard  of  and  prob¬ 
ably  seen  some  of  the  Wood  &  Keenan  brick — a  brand  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  that  leads  the  market.  Mr.  Wood,  of  that  firm,  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  James  Wood.  He  thought  that  coal  in  the  green 
brick  might  help  burn  them.  There  was  no  coal  dust  in  those 
days,  and  coal  was  in  large  lumps  that  had  to  be  broken 
with  a  maul.  lie -did  not  want  to  be  laughed  at,  so  he  broke 
up  the  lumps  as  fine  as  he  could  and  put  them  in  the  pit  in  the 
night,  and  tempered  it,  and  carefully  watched  the  results, 
which  fulfilled  his  expectations  iu  all  points,  so  that  he  did 
not  hide  the  light  under  the  cover  of  night,  but  put  it  in  all 
brick  he  made.  As  the  result  spread  along  the  Hudson  river 
tho  brickmakers  came  to  see  his  kilns,  and  the  general  use  of 
cracked  coal,  and  later  coal  dust,  came  into  universal  use. 
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lie  thought  he  had  a  good  thing,  and  meant  to  profit  by  it, 
and  had  it  patented.  His  visions  of  royalty  were  cheering  to 
his  mind,  and  he  began  suit  for  use  of  his  idea.  When  it  came 
to  trial  the  question  that  knocked  all  his  structures  to  pieces 
was,  would  the  use  of  coal  dust  iu  all  kinds  of  clay  be  the 
same  as  you  use  in  your  yard?  He  had  to  admit  that  all  kinds 
of  clay  would  not  take  the  same  quantity  of  dust,  as  some 
would  be  stronger  or  of  a  different  nature.  On  those  grounds 
the  discussion  was  against  him. 

— The  Turning  Point- 

In  the  method  of  burning  dates  from  that  time— about  sixty 
years  ago.  It  showed  him,  as  well  as  others,  that  it  was  both 
a  labor  and  wood-saver.  The  method  of  burning  then  was  far 
different,  and  the  result  very  indifferent— the  outsides  green,  as 
well  as  from  three  to  four  covu-ses  on  top,  and  the  kilns  were 
about  thirty  high.  When  night  came  they  would  fill  the  arches 
full  of  logs,  daub  her  up,  and  go  home  and  sleep  peacefully 
during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  come  out,  take  down  the 
doors,  and  fire  away  and  luake  up  for  lost  time.  The  advent 
of  coal  stopped  the  sleeping  nights,  as  the  kilns  required  more 


W.  R.  Cunningham,  Pres.  Clay  working  Machinery  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

attention,  and  the  i-esult  was  an  improvement  in  the  product 
that  will  compare  with  any  that  is  turned  out  in  the  States. 

“Far-off  birds  have  fine  feathers,”  and  as  we  read  of  some 
who  say  that  they  never  have  anything  but  hard— all  hard— it 
is  probably  best  that  their  yard  is  so  situated  that  their  fellow- 
craftsmen  cannot  visit  them,  as  possibly  their  visitor  might 
think  differently.  A.  N.  OLDTIMER. 

Ohio  Valley  News. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  paving  brick,  and  all  the  brick 
works  are  running  to  their  capacity  in  this  region.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  sewer  pipe  is  very  pool-,  and  very  few  of  the  works 
are  i-unning,  and  all  have  immense  stocks  of  pipe  on  hand. 

The  sewer  pipe  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  upper  Ohio  valley.  Pipe  to  the  amount  of  500  cars 
a  week  are  shipped  from  this  region.  Iu  order  to  secure  this 
desirable  class  of  freight,  the  agents  of  the  railroads  have  cut 
rates  to  figures  that  ceased  to  be  profitable.  In  several  in- 
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stances  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  have  obtained  special  con¬ 
cessions  from  railroads,  giving  them  an  advantage  over  their 
competitors.  The  less  favored  manufacturers  then  complained, 
and  in  turn  received  concessions,  until  freight  rates  became 
badly  demoralized.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  agents  of  the 
sewer-pipe-currying  lines  at  Cleveland,  including  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  Lorain  &  Wheeling,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Cleveland 
&  Pittsburg  railroads,  and  several  others,  and  established  a 
new  and  equitable  basis  of  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
sewer  pipe. 

A  company  is  being  formed  at  Wells ville,  U.,  with  $100,000 
capital,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  extensively  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  enameled  brick.  The  great  drawback  to  this  indus¬ 
try  has  been  that  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  article  that  would  not  craze.  This  undesirable  result 
is  said  to  be  obviated  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Wolfe,  of  Wellsville.  He 
says  he  is  able  to  produce  an  enamel  upon  the  hardest  vitreous 
substance— stone,  brick  or  tile,  which  will  not  craze,  and  has 
withstood  test  after  test. 

The  mammoth  continuous  kiln  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing 
Co.,  at  their  Clifton  Brick  Works,  at  New  Cumberland,  has  at 
last  proven  a  success  for  burning  paving  brick.  Instead  of 
coal,  they  are  using  gas,  partly  supplied  from  an  old  gas  well 
near-  by  and  by  artificial  gas  manufactured  adjoining  the  kiln. 
The  bricks  are  satisfactorily  and  evenly  burned,  and  very 
hard.  This  kiln  was  built  at  an  expense  of  $30,000,  and  has 
never  until  now  proven  a  success.  The  use  of  gas  saves,  much 
labor,  and  is  a  cheaper  fuel  than  coal. 

The  Eagle  Brick  Works  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Co.  is 
being  changed  to  a  sewer  pipe  works  of  large  capacity,  and  the 
old  Cunningham  &  Taylor  plant  is  being  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  additional  kilns.  They  now  have  three  sewer  pipe 
and  three  paving  brick  plants. 

There  is  much  talk  in  this  region  about  a  contract  for  sewer 
pipe  that  is  expected  to  be  advertised  for  and  let  in  the  near 
future  which  is  gigantic  in  proportions,  and  would  consume 
the  products  of  twenty-five  plants  for  three  years. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  the  only  first-class  city  in  the 
United  States  that  has  not  a  sewerage  system,  surface  drain¬ 
age  being  entirely  used.  For  some  time  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  underground  system  has  been  appreciated,  and  the 
work  is  contemplated.  It  is  proposed  to  bond  the  city  for  the 
immense  sum  of  $3,000,000,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  the 
cost  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  engineers.  It  is  said  an 
English  syndicate  has  decided  to  take  the  entire  issue  of  bonds, 
and  bids  for  furnishing  the  material  are  soon  to  be  called  for. 
The  New  Orleans  people  are  said  to  favor  the  sewer*  pipe 
manufactured  along  the  Ohio  valley,  and  all  of  the  principal 
manufacturers,  including  companies  at  New  Cumberland,  To¬ 
ronto,  Freeport,  Uhrichsville,  New  Lisbon,  Canal  Dover,  are  to 
combine  and  put  in  a  bid  for  furnishing  the  pipe.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  are  confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
contract.  It  is  estimated,  with  the  ordinary  order  given  each 
factory  independently,  it  will  take  about  three  year's  to  finish 
the  New  Orleans  contract.  The  Ohio  valley  factories  will  have 
some  advantage  over  the  plants  in  eastern  Ohio,  as  the  pipe 
can  be  shipped  South  in  barges  by  river  at  a  freight  rate  of 
15  cents  per  hundred,  while  railroad  rates  will  amount  to  at 
least  3G  cents.  It  will  be  definitely  settled  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  John  Porter  Brick  Works,  known  as  the  Kenilworth, 
were  sold  at  New  Cumberland,  Dec.  5,  for  $25,125  to  the  Park 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Rochester,  Pa.  The  works  were  sold  at  re¬ 
ceiver’s  sale,  about  two  months  ago,  to  Watson  &  Johnson  for 
$14,220.  After  the  first  sale  the  Park  Co.  offered  the  above- 
named  sum  for  the  works,  and  petitioned  the  court  to  have 
the  side  set  aside.  The  court  granted  the  privilege,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  case  a  bid  of  10  per  cent,  or  more  than  the  amount 
first  sold  is  offered.  The  new  owners  paid  nearly  $11,000  more 
than  the  highest  bid  at  the  first  sale.  The  new  proprietors 
will  start  the  works  in  operation  just  as  soon  as  they  have 
the  plant  in  readiness.  They  will  commence  work  immedi¬ 
ately  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  works,  and  will  increase 
the  number  of  kilns  from  five  to  thirty.  BUCKEYE. 


Among  Detroit  Brickmakers. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

All  the  yards  have  closed  for  the  season,  many  shutting 
down  early  on  account  of  no  water.  Those  who  only  closed 
down  on  the  appearance  of  frost  were  Greusel  Brothers,  Clip- 
pert  &  Sons,  the  Hall  &  Wolf  Co.,  Lonyo  Brothers  and  Dennis 
Burke. 

The  new  eight-story  Masonic  Temple  is  completed.  It  is  a 
beautiful  building,  the  outside  walls  being  of  rich  red  pressed 
brick.  The  entrance  is  made  of  high-grade  ornamental  red 
pressed  brick,  supported  by  New  Hampshire  granite  pillars. 

During  the  past  summer  there  has  been  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  in  Detroit.  Every  plant  has  experienced  the 
liveliest  kind  of  business.  The  fall  season  finds  many  of  them 
with  but  a  meagre  supply  for  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

There  were  rumors  of  a  strike  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  unless  an  increase  of  10  to  25  per  cent,  over  last  season’s 
wages  was  accorded.  The  threatened  strike,  however,  did  not 
materialize,  and  the  men  remained  at  work  at  the  old  scale. 

The  price  of  brick  has  gone  up,  and  are  now  selling  at: 
Common,  $5;  hard,  $5.50;  stock,  $0.  It  is  predicted  that  the 
price  will  advance  to  $6,  and  perhaps  $7,  for  common  before 
the  new  year.  Stock  will  remain  the  same,  as  the  call  is 
very  light. 

It  has  cost  manufacturers  considerable  more  than  previously 
to  make  brick  last  summer,  owing  to  the  great  drought.  There 
was  not  a  single  plant  in  the  whole  vicinity  that  had  its  own 
supply  of  water.  Many  of  the  manufacturers,  in  order  to  make 
brick  at  all,  were  forced  to  haul  water  a  distance  of  nearly 
two  miles. 

Peter  Burns,  a  brick  manufacturer  in  this  city,  recently  met 
with  a  very  sad  accident.  While  driving  toward  the  City  Hall 
he  was  struck  by  an  electric  car,  the  wheels  of  which  crushed 
his  left  leg  in  a  frightful  manner,  rendering  amputation  neces¬ 
sary.  His  buggy  was  completely  demolished,  and  the  horse  so 
badly  injured  that  it  was  shot. 

DOROTHY  DALE. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  BRICKflAKER. 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  relation  of  the  architect  to  the  brick  business  was  seri¬ 
ously  considered. 

An  architect  to  whom  we  were  talking  about  this  matter  re¬ 
cently  said:  “There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  favor  of 
the  architect  means  a  great  deal  to  the  brickmaker.  One  might 
say,  in  the  abstract,  that  if  the  architect  makes  his  specifica¬ 
tion  of  the  work  so  that  the  quality  of  brick  desired  is  known, 
he  shotild  have  no  other  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  usual 
for  the  architect  to  buy  the  brick.  He  usually  contracts  for 
them  in  the  wall,  so  that  if  the  brick  come  up  to  the  specifica¬ 
tion,  his  interest  should  end.  However,  it  does  not  either  be¬ 
gin  or  end  at  this  point.  The  busy  architect  handles  a  great 
deal  of  detail  work,  and  where  he  finds  his  path  the  easiest, 
there  he  nuturally  gravitates.  For  instance,  if  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  brick  is  prompt  in  his  deliveries,  never  gives  the  archi¬ 
tect  opportunity  for  criticism  as  to  quality,  or  if,  when  criti¬ 
cism  is  made,  the  one  who  furnishes  the  material  promptly 
makes  things  right,  then  that  brickmaker  has  the  favor  of  the 
architect.” 

Considerable  is  said  about  the  personal  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  of  brickmakers  and  contractors  with  architects.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  carrying  that  too  far.  No  architect  who  has 
business  enough  to  make  his  patronage  worth  having  has 
much,  if  any,  time  to  give  to  social  matters  in  his  office.  These 
things  come  about  by  chance,  and  through  the  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  ordinary  routine,  and  through  a  friendly  hand¬ 
shake  and  a  kindly  word  not  too  much  prolonged.  It  is  the 
ability  to  furnish  material  promptly  and  of  the  right  quality, 
and  the  desire  to  speedily  adjust  any  proper  differences  which 
may  occur  during  the  ordinary  conduct  of  business,  which  ties 
the  architect  with  the  bonds  of  kindly  feeling  and  selfish  inter¬ 
est  to  the  contractor. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

We  wish  our  readers  every  one  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 

#  *  * 

Have  you  renewed  your  subscription  for  1896  to  this,  the 

best  clay  working  magazine  published? 

*  *  * 

The  “silent  partners”  were  with  us,  nearly  fifty  strong,  and 
enjoyed  themselves,  apparently,  from  start  to  finish. 

*  *  * 

The  Clay-Worker  for  1S96  will  show  the  same  marked  im¬ 
provement  that  has  come  with  each  new  year.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe. 

*  *  * 

The  newly-elected  officers  are  an  exceptionally  handsome 
body  of  men.  They  should  bear  in  mind,  though,  that  “Looks 
are  nothing,  behavior  all.” 

♦  *  * 

You  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down.  No  sooner  did  Deacon 
Flood  lose  his  job  as  Chaplain  than  he  was  installed  as  organ¬ 
ist.  Wherever  “Floody”  goes  there  is  music. 

*  *  * 

It  is  told  that  one  of  the  New  England  delegation  tried  to 
pay  his  board  bill  with  one  of  the  souvenir  badges.  They  do 
look  like  double  eagles,  but,  like  poor  brick,  lack  the  ring. 

*  *  * 

The  first  name  enrolled  on  the  Secretary’s  register  was 
Thomas  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia.  In  former  years  D.  V.  Pur- 
ington  has  managed  to  be  first  on  the  list.  The  Quakers  were 

too  swift  for  him  at  Atlanta. 

*  *  * 

The  women,  God  bless  them,  were  with  us  more  numerously 
than  at  any  previous  Convention,  and  they  attended  all  the 
sessions,  too.  When  President  Eggers  called  the  Convention 
to  order,  Tuesday  afternoon,  there  was  a  bevy  of  beauty  in  the 
balcony  that  gave  the  occasion  an  unusually  festive  appear¬ 


ance.  Nor  did  they  stop  at  the  first  session,  but  were  present 
at  every  meeting,  and  listened  to  the  discussions  as  attentively 
as  did  any  of  the  members. 

*  *  * 

Few  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  preceded  him  have 
been  so  well  equipped  for  the  high  office  as  President  Morrison, 
llis  wide  acquaintance  with  the  members,  no  less  than  his 
practical  knowledge  of  the  brick  business  in  all  its  branches, 
stood  him  well  in  hand. 

♦  *  * 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  Convention  was  scored  by  the  young¬ 
est  entered  apprentice,  Frank  W.  Butterwortli.  His  paper  on 
“The  General  Manager”  seemed  to  touch  a  popular  chord. 
We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  with  the  January  issue  we 
will  begin  a  series  of  papers  from  his  pen  on  the  same  theme. 

*  *  * 

None  of  his  predecessors  left  the  office  of  President  with 
greater  honor  than  did  Mr.  Eggers.  His  splendid  executive 
ability,  enthusiasm  and  kindliness  endeared  him  to  all,  while 
his  quaint  expressions  gave  an  added  charm  to  his  utterances. 
“Long  life  and  happiness  to  President  Eggers”  will  ever  meet 
with  a  hearty  response. 

*  *  * 

The  friends  of  Robert  Elliott,  Secretary  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  may  have  noticed  that  while  at  Atlanta  he 
seemed  preoccupied  much  of  the  time,  as  if  his  thoughts  were 
far  away,  and  they  were — with  the  girl  he  left  behind  him. 
For  the  first  time,  he  left  at  home  his  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Amy  Lula,  whose  advent  into  his  happy  home  occurred  Nov.  14. 

*  *  * 

Our  illustrations  this  month  are  very  pleasing,  even  if  not 
artistic.  Many  of  the  faces  are  new,  while  a  few  have  graced 
our  pages  on  other  similar  occasions.  A  National  Convention 
without  the  old  stand-bys  would  be  sad  and  dreary,  so  we  are 
pleased  to  give  the  portraits  of  a  few  of  the  veterans,  as  well 
as  the  new  recruits.  A  commingling  of  the  two  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  best  success  of  the  craft. 

*  *  * 

The  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers’  Association  held  several 
meetings  dining  the  week,  and  we  are  told  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  if  published,  would  make  very  interesting  reading,  but, 
unfortunately,  their  conferences  are  not  open  to  the  public. 
We  understand,  though,  that  our  little  Chicago  follower  now 
realizes  the  truth  of  our  statement  that  blackmail  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  as  well  as  a  nasty  business. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Anthony  Ittner,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association,  having  been  elected  at  the  Memphis 
meeting,  and  has  attended  every  Convention,  met  with  a  dis¬ 
tressing  accident  Wednesday  night,  when  returning  from  the 
theater.  Stepping  upon  a  loose  brick  in  the  sidewalk,  she  fell 
to  the  pavement,  cutting  an  ugly  gash  in  her  forehead.  The 
shock  would  have  prostrated  most  men,  but  Mrs.  Ittner  bravely 
returned  to  the  hotel  before  submitting  to  the  surgeon’s  care. 
The  wound  proved  quite  painful,  but  not  dangerous.  Uf  course, 
it  spoiled  her  trip,  compelling  her  to  remain  indoors,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  visiting  ladies,  with  whom  she  is  a  great 

favorite. 

WE  LIVE  AND  LEARN. 


“The  longer  we  live  the  more  we  find  out.” 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  held  many 
Conventions.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  always  been  successful,  and 
the  general  results  of  its  yearly  gatherings  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory.  From  the  first,  each  succeeding  Convention 
has  been  used  as  an  example — a  preparation-  for  the  next. 
We  live  to  learn  and  learn  to  live. 

The  Convention  at  Atlanta  was  very  successful.  The  at¬ 
tendance  was  good,  the  character  of  the  papers  excellent,  and 
the  discussions  forceful  and  instructive.  However,  the  Con¬ 
vention  is  not  without  its  lessons  for  those  which  may  follow. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  learn  that  it  is  not  well  to  take  on 
any  side  shows.  There  were  two  interests  for  the  clayworkers 
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at  Atlanta.  One  was  the  Convention  and  the  other  was  the 
Exposition.  From  the  Association’s  standpoint,  the  Exposition 
was  a  mistake.  Not  but  that  it  was  in  itself  all  that  was 
promised,  for  it  was  altogether  a  very  great  affair,  but  brick- 
makers’  Conventions  and  Expositions  do  not  go  well  together. 

A  Convention  of  this  kind  naturally  implies  concentration. 
We  get  together  for  a  few  days  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount 
of  work.  Men  of  good  ability,  high  attainments,  great  experi¬ 
ence  and  pronounced  success  in  their  share  of  the  world’s 
affairs  come  together  to  instruct  and  to  be  instructed.  To  get 
the  full  benefit  of  all  these  influences,  there  should  be  no  side 
shows.  There  should  be  absolutely  no  division  of  interest. 
Therefore,  we  trust  that  future  Conventions  may  be  held 
where  there  are  no  other  great  attractions  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  delegates  from  the  real  work  in  hand. 


THE  POWWOW. 

There  is  one  nice  tning  about  a  powwow.  We  always  think 
the  last  is  the  best,  which  means  that  they  are  all  good. 

The  powwow  at  Atlanta  was  held  in  the  spacious  rooms  of 
the  Capital  City  Club,  which  are  most  admirably  suited  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  large,  beautifully  lighted  ball  room,  with 
its  polished  hardwood  floor,  circled  with  rich  plush  seats, 
formed  not  only  a  very  pretty  picture,  but  an  ideal  audience 
room.  Connected  with  it  are  smoking  rooms,  reception  rooms, 
cloak  rooms,  and  other  apartments  of  convenience.  And  dom¬ 
inating  all  was  the  spirit  of  good  cheer  and  friendship.  Those 
in  attendance  felt  that  there  was  something  more  than  a  per¬ 
functory  greeting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Atlanta.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  cordiality  between  the  guest  and  the  host  con¬ 
ducive  to  good-fellowship.  It  is  for  this  pin-pose  that  the  pow¬ 
wow  was  originated.  A  good  feast  and  social  intercourse  al¬ 
ways  develop  a  spirit  of  kindly  interest  in  one  another  which 
leads  to  more  open  intercourse  and  puts  one  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  give  as  well  as  receive— the  spirit  which  gives  to  a 
deliberative  gathering  its  greatest  value.  The  Atlanta  pow¬ 
wow  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  may  well  be  patterned 
after  at  future  Conventions. 


OUR  REPORT  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


We  feel  that  congratulations  are  in  order  on  account  of  the 
full  report  of  the  Atlanta  Convention  which  we  have  so 
promptly  placed  before  the  clay  workers  of  this  country.  Our 
report  is  not  wordy.  It  is  neither  padded  nor  pruned  unneces¬ 
sarily,  but  represents  accurately  the  work  and  performances  of 
the  Convention.  A  complete  report  of  a  Convention  of  this 
kind  is  a  very  large  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  art  of 
clayworking.  Hence  it  is  best  that,  as  near  as  possible,  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  be  kept  out  of  it.  We  give  the  papers  in  full 
and  all  of  the  discussions,  so  far  as  they  lend  to  the  technical 
interests  of  the  papers  and  the  practical  matters  considered, 
thus  making  the  report  clear  and  full,  yet  fairly  concise.  To 
the  “stay-at-homes”  it  will  afford  much  consolation,  while  to 
those  who  participated  in  the  work  it  will  afford  food  for 
more  mature  thought.  Read  and  heed  the  lines  of  progress 
if  you  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 


A  LIGHT  IN  THE  EAST. 


Mr.  John  Parry,  of  Boston,  told  us  about  it. 

He  says  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  East,  and  the  light  comes 
to  the  West. 

He  also  said  that  while  in  former  years  they  had  been  get¬ 
ting  $7.50  or  less  for  their  brick,  they  are  now  getting  $9  per 
thousand  for  brick  delivered  in  Boston.  This  is  almost  equal 
to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  It  may  be  the  light  ahead.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  is,  and  that  the  effulgent  beams  may  spread  over 
the  entire  country,  from  Boston  to  the  Pacific. 


THE  NEW  EPOCH  IN  OUR  HISTORY. 


The  recent  Convention  ends  the  first  decade  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  history,  and  we  are  now  entering  a  new  epoch.  Hither¬ 
to  a  great  deal  has  been  presented  in  the  papers  which  has 
been  in  the  nature  of  development,  and  hence  that  which  is 
relatively  new  to  those  who  have  participated  in  the  Con¬ 
ventions.  The  general  principles  which  are  of  interest  to  clay- 
workers— the  broad  principles— have  been  settled.  It  is  now 
largely  a  question  of  detail  or  absolutely  technical  information. 
In  the  history  of  any  science  like  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
brick  there  naturally  comes  first  the  spirit  of  experiment  and 
invention.  After  the  inventor  and  after  the  experiments  comes 
the  technicist.  He  arranges  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
past  and  puts  it  in  academic  form.  He  is  original,  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  technical.  It  is  he  who  is  now  going  through  our 
records,  the  results  of  our  experiments— who  will  rid  them  of 
all  chaff  and  collate  the  facts  in  cold,  technical  form,  and  it 
will  be  as  exact  as  a  book  of  arithmetic.  We  will  know  the 
“why”  and  the  “how,”  and  the  formulae. 

The  period  of  experiment  in  our  history  is  largely  past. 
There  will  be  the  little  things  to  consider.  The  broad,  con¬ 
trolling  principles  have  been  worked  out  in  the  brickyards,  and 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  various  Conventions  of  the  past. 
The  Conventions  of  the  future  will  deal  more  with  exact  de¬ 
tails  and  less  in  generalities. 

THE  BADGE. 


Anyone  who  has  a  collection  of  the  badges  of  the  various 
Conventions  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

has  something  of  wide  signifi¬ 
cance— that  which  will  bring  up 
pleasant  memories  and  typify  the 
history  of  the  Association.  The 
one  of  this  year  is  a  souvenir  of 
the  Atlanta  Exposition,  as  well 
as  the  Convention  itself,  and  will 
be  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  as  time  rolls  on.  The 
medal  itself  is  of  oroide,  which 
much  resembles  gold,  and  is 
handsomely  designed,  bearing  the 
monogram  of  the  Association  on 
one  side  and  the  seal  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  upon  the  other.  The 
members  of  the  Association  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention  can  secure  one  of  the 
badges  by  application  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Randall,  who  is  particularly 
anxious  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  not  renewed  their  member¬ 
ship.  He  will  also  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  member  of  the 
craft  desiring  to  identify  himself 
with  the  Association. 


THE  BRICK  BUSINESS. 


The  paper  on  “The  General  Manager,”  by  Mr.  Butterworth, 
contains  much  of  just  the  kind  of  infomation  that  is  needed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  brick. 

We  are  not  singling  out  Mr.  Butterwortli’s  paper  because  it  is 
of  greater  merit  than  other  papers,  but  because  it  represents 
a  pertinent  idea  which  is  important  in  the  brick  business  at 
this  time. 

There  are  two  elements  which  are  to  be  considered  in  an 
organization  like  that  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  One  is  of  a  technical  and  scientific  kind,  and  the 
other  is  business.  Business  is  the  body  and  technique  is  the 
head.  Now,  if  we  consider  brick  manufacturing  as  a  whole, 
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the  head  is  greater  than  the  body.  Cold  business  calculation 
has  not  had  sufficient  consideration,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  the  business  of  making  and  selling  brick  should  have  the 
same  kind  of  brains  put  into  it  as  now  is  applied  to  the  science 
of  making  them,  and  the  brick  manufacturer  who  can  coolly 
look  on  and  knock  all  the  hobbies  out  of  the  yard,  and  hold 
everything  down  to  the  exact  lines  of  quality  and  cost,  and 
who  knows  how  to  reach  the  markets  in  the  most  direct  and 
economical  manner,  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  get  the  plum. 
All  the  work  which  has  been  done  of  a  technical  nature  by 
the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  has  been  a  necessity. 
A  large  amount  of  that  kind  of  work  has  been  done,  and  while 
it  is  by  no  means  finished,  yet  now  is  the  time  to  begin  earn¬ 
estly  and  seriously  to  consider  in  the  most  systematic  way 
the  details  of  the  absolute  business  of  conducting  a  yard  and 
selling  the  brick.  In  this  line  Mr.  Butterworth’s  paper  indi¬ 
cates  the  road  to  success. 


THE  BUSINESS  HAN’S  HOLIDAYS. 


Christmas  holidays  come  to  the  business  man  in  a  way  quite 
distinct  from  tneir  relation  to  him  and  his  family  in  a  domestic, 
social  or  religious  aspect.  With  him  it  is  a  period  of  looking 
back  upon  the  experiences  of  the  fleeting  year  and  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  what  may  follow  with  the  months  to  come.  In  that 
sense  it  is  a  period  not  without  its  anxieties.  In  a  general 
way  we  can  all  estimate  the  burdens  which  we  have  to  carry, 
though  all  of  us  do  not  know  exactly  where  our  business  is 
coming  from.  We  do  not  knowr  what  the  year  holds  in  store 
for  us.  We  can  appreciate  its  burdens,  but  not  its  helps. 
There  is  no  thoughtful  business  man,  there  is  no  one  who  is 
conscientious  in  the  care  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
him,  but  who  has  to  take  this  thought  along  with  his  holiday 
joys.  He  sees  those  about  him  considering  the  traditional  as¬ 
pects  of  the  holidays.  He  sees  all  starting  out  to  be  happy— a 
preparation  for  giving  and  receiving— that  great  combination 
for  the  greatest  possible  happiness.  The  provider  sympathizes 
with  all  this,  but  along  with  it  he  carries  the  other  thought. 
It  is  one  point-  between  the  business  years  when  he  stands  and 
looks  back  and  looks  forward  with  hope  not  unmixed  with 
anxiety.  This  is  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  a  business  man's 
thought  of  the  holidays. 


EDUCATING  THE  TRADE. 


Habit  and  custom  are  stronger  than  reason.  The  habit  often 
continues  after  the  reason  for  its  existence  has  been  wiped  out. 

People  built  extensive  structures  in  wood  in  the  years  gone 
by  because  the  first  cost  was  very  much  less  than  brick.  At 
that  time  the  rate  of  interest  was  higher,  money  was  worth 
more,  insurance  companies  did  not  make  the  fine  differences 
that  they  do  now,  and,  altogether,  there  was  more  reason  for 
building  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  of  wood.  Now, 
however,  conditions  have  changed.  The  price  of  brick  and 
the  decorative  material  is  relatively  less  now  than  in  former 
years.  Money  is  much  cheaper,  and  the  rate  of  insurance  rela¬ 
tively  higher  than  in  years  past.  This  calls  for  a  larger  use 
of  brick  or  other  clay  products. 

This  suggests  a  campaign  of  education.  Stone  has  a  larger 
use  than  its  merits  justify.  The  expression  “Solid  as  the  rock 
of  ages”  is  a  misnomer.  The  “rock  of  ages”  crumbles.  Terra 
cotta  and  other  forms  of  burned  clay  are  the  permanent  ma¬ 
terials.  Stone  goes  to  pieces  under  lire,  and  fire,  as  we  know, 
is  the  great  enemy  of  buildings.  Insurance  is  the  highest  tax 
that  we  pay,  and  brick  or  some  other  form  of  terra  cotta  has 
to  be  used  to  decrease  that  great  tax. 

Mr.  Manson,  in  his  paper  on  “The  Market  Side  of  the  Brick 
Industry,”  makes  some  valuable  suggestions  worthy  of  more 
than  a  passing  thought. 

Many  good  ideas  such  as  he  presents  are  often  lost.  People 
applaud  as  they  hear  or  read,  and  then  forget.  We  commend 
this  paper  to  more  thoughtful  consideration,  that  the  good  ad¬ 


vice  it  contains  may  not  be  wasted.  “Have  these  facts  com¬ 
piled  in  pamphlet  form.  Give  these  facts  wide  circulation  in 
your  respective  localities.  The  American  people  need  educa- 
tion  on  many  things,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Lend  a  hand 
in  speeding  the  time  when  American  soil  shall  be  dotted  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  with  structures  beautiful,  substan¬ 
tial  and  enduring,  which  shall  more  nearly  represent  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  people.” 

In  other  words,  build  less  for  the  present  and  more  for  the 
future.  Build  of  brick  and  terra  cotta. 


‘THE  BUILDING  OUTLOOK. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  business  should  not.  im¬ 
prove  with  the  coming  year.  This  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  better.  It  is  not  often  that  affairs  in  the  business 
world  are  stationary.  They  are  either  getting  better  or  worse. 
In  most  of  the  large  cities  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  build¬ 
ing.  It  would  appear  that  during  the  next  year  this  will  be 
followed  by  continued  improvements  in  the  smaller  towns, 
where  there  is  a  manifest  disposition  to  do  better  work.  The 
experience  in  the  large  cities  has  developed  the  fact  that 
building  has  to  be  done  well  in  order  to  pay  well,  and  this 
holds  good  in  towns  as  well  as  cities.  In  the  smaller  towns 
of  this  State  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is  a  significant 
factor  in  connection  with  the  prospect  for  the  market  for  clay 
products  for  next  year.  The  difference  in  volume  of  business 
between  one  year  and  another  is  largely  made  up  by  the  small 
buildings.  It  is  their  large  number  which  takes  the  material, 
rather  than  the  few  great  structures.  One  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  situation  says  that  the  year  1890  is  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  a  great  building  year,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in 
the  smaller  towns  which  surround  them. 


THE  HACHINERY  ANNEX. 


The  exhibition  room  did  not  present  so  attractive  an  appear  - 
anco  as  that  of  last  year,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  offer  the  facilities  for  exhibiting  machinery  that  were 
found  at  the  Hollenden.  No  machinery  was  shown  in  opera¬ 
tion,  the  nearest  to  it  being  a  fine  working  model  of  Penfield’s 
dry  press.  The  Wellington  (O.)  Machine  Co.  exhibited  a  model 
of  their  “Monarch”  soft  clay  machine.  The  Simpson  Brick 
Press  Co.,  Chicago,  showed  a  model  of  their  new  clay  screen, 
and  .T.  C.  Steele  &  Son,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  displayed  a  model  of 
their  improved  brick  truck  which  captured  those  running  out¬ 
door  yards.  The  balance  of  the  “hustlers”  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  displays  of  trade  catalogues  and  circulars,  some  of 
which  were  very  handsome — a  few  giving  their  visitors  useful 
reminders  in  the  form  of  pocket  rules,  memorandum  books, 
lead  pencils,  etc.  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  more  about 
them,  write  to  any  of  the  following  firms,  all  of  whom  were 
represented : 

W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Dry  Press  Machinery,  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Clayworking  Machinery,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Clayworking  Machinery,  Franfort,  lnd. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery,  Gabon,  O. 

D.  J.  C.  Arnold,  Brickyard  Supplies,  New  London,  O. 

Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor,  Brick  Machinery,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Brick  Machinery,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Frey-Sheckler  Co.,  Clayworking  Machinery,  Bucyrus,  O. 

The  Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Dry  Pans  and  Engines,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Brick  and  Tile  Machinery,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

C.  W.  Raymond  &  Co.,  Clayworking  Machinery,  Dayton,  O. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Co.,  Brickyard  Supplies,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

James  Means  &  Co.,  Clay  working  Machinery,  Steubenville,  O. 

Whiff  Dryer  Co.,  Brick  Dryer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Conley  &  Wolfe,  Brick  Kiln  and  Dryer,  Tarkio,  Mo. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Dry  Kilns,  Indianapolils,  lnd. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Brick  Kilns,  Sargeants  Bluff,  la. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Brick  Machinery,  Wellington,  O. 

The  Zeeland  Brick  Co.,  Oil  Burner,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

John  J.  Bishop,  Hydraulic  Brick  Press,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  W.  Penfield  &  Son,  Clayworking  Machinery-,  Willoughby,  O. 

George  W.  Sharer,  Brick  Kiln  and  Dryer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chandler  &  Taylor,  Engines  and  Boilers,  Indianapolis. 
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Corry,  Pa.,  wants  a  brick  plant. 

C.  H.  Irwin  has  established  a  brick  plant  at  Bartow,  Fla. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Kingston,  Mo. 

Peter  English,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  will  establish  a  large  brick 
plant  at  that  place. 

M.  .T.  Kling  has  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a 
brickyard  at  Mapleton,  Minn. 

A  new  brick  plant,  in  which  Col.  E.  S.  Rowland  is  inter¬ 
ested,  will  be  erected  at  Fairchilds,  Pa. 

The  tile  factory  of  Steele  Brothers,  at  Lincolnville,  Ind..  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  the  6th  inst. 

The  Knickerbocker  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated.  Capital  stock,  $200,000. 

The  Platt  Pressed  Brick  Co.  is  making  preparations  to  double 
the  capacity  of  their  plant  at  Van  Meter,  la. 

Wildomar,  Cal.,  will  probably  have  a  new  brick  plant  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Albers  and  James  Hill,  of  Pasadena,  are  interested. 

Changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  Eagle  Brick  Works,  at  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  that  will  enable  them  to  turn  out  sewer 
pipe. 

M.  W.  Sands,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  North  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  quite  seriously  injured  in  a  runaway  accident  the 
25th  ult. 


The  Rantoul  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  are  making 
improvements  that  will  enable  them  to  turn  out  pressed  brick 
next  season. 

Piercy  Brothers,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  purchased  Joseph 
Warren’s  brick  plants  at  Gonic,  N.  H.,  and  will  operate  same 
in  the  future. 

The  Manown  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  fire  brick. 
Capital  stock,  $10,000. 

G.  N.  Dyer,  Gardner,  Mass.,  is  contemplating  a  number  of 
changes  and  improvements  in  his  brick  plant,  with  a  view  of 
enlai’ging  his  capacity. 

The  Higgins  Manufacturing  Co.  will  expend  $10,000  in  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  improvements  in  their  brick  plant  near  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.,  with  a  view  of  greatly  increasing  their  output. 

The  firm  of  Austin  &  Martin,  brick  manufacturers  at  Dan¬ 
ville  Junction,  Me.,  has  been  dissolved,  Mr.  Martin  having 
sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  Austin,  who  will  continue  the  business. 

The  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  organized, 
with  $50,000  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  brick 
and  tile.  G.  A.  Wilds  is  President  and  Harry  Aldrich  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  company. 

Capt.  Fitzhugh  Goldsborough,  the  head  of  the  fire  brick 
manufacturing  firm  of  Goldsborough  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
died  in  a  street  car,  while  en  route  to  his  place  of  business, 
the  morning  of  Dec.  12.  His  death  is  attributed  to  heart 
failure. 

John  Ahern,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Baltimore,  Md.. 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Nov.  30,  the  result  of  a  fall 
which  caused  concussion  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Ahern  was  eighty- 
four  years  old,  and  had  been  a  resident  of  Baltimore  sixty- 
three  years. 

W.  W.  Peasley.  Kellerton.  la.,  advises  us  that  he  is  going  to 
locate  a  brick  plant,  at  Kellerton,  la.,  and  is  now  looking  up 
brick  machinery  and  appliances,  and  closes  his  letter  by  say¬ 
ing:  “We  hope  to  be  located  soon,  so  will  want  the  Clay- 
Worker  regularly.” 

The  Druid  Brick  Co.,  whose  works  are  at  Herring  Run  Sta¬ 
tion.  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  taken  a  contract  for  15,000.000 
brick  for  the  new  coiu-t  house  at  that  place.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  contract  for  brick  ever  given  at  one  time  to  a 
singlo  concern  in  Maryland. 

The  Bonnot  Co.,  of  Canton.  O.,  have  been  having  a  very 
nice  trade  on  double  represses,  and  have  also  had  a  consider¬ 
able  demand  for  brick  machines,  cutting  tables,  revolving 
screens  and  dry  pans.  The  new  automatic  table  being  built 
bv  the  Bonnot’  Co.  is  as  successful  as  the  repress  placed  on 
the  market  only  one  year  ago.  From  present  indications  the 


automatic  table  will  have  a  great  sale.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  describing  the  Bonnot  Co.’s 
table.  Brickmakers  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  visit  during  the 
holidays  to  Canton.  O..  where  this  automatic  table  can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Eancaster.  I’a.,  have  just  shipped  to  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  one 
of  their  latest  improved  letter  A  steam  power  machines,  the 
complete  weight  of  which  shipment  of  brick  machinery  alone 
amounts  to  about  18,000  pounds. 

The  London  (O.)  Daily  Times  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Cincinnati  Tile  Co.  have  decided  to  expend  $20,000  in 
purchasing  grounds  and  erecting  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  glazed  tile  and  sewer  pipe  at  that  point.  L.  F. 
Plympton  will  be  Manager  of  the  new  concern. 

E.  L.  Hathaway  and  A.  L.  Vail,  of  Astoria,  Ill.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Macomb,  Ill.,  on  which  they 
will  erect  a  modern  brick  plant,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery  and  appliances.  They  will 
operate  the  plant  under  the  firm  name  of  Hathaway  &  Vail. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  H.  T.  Wynn, 
Blairsville,  Pa.,  stating  that  G.  A.  Mundoff,  an  employe  at 
the  Wynn  Brick  Co.’s  plant,  was  severely  injured  by  the  cav¬ 
ing  in  of  the  clay  bank.  Mr.  W.  adds  that  this  should  be  a 
warning  to  all  clay  miners,  especially  in  this  season  of  thaws 
and  freezes. 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Columbus,  O.,  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  forming  an  organization  for  mutual  protection. 
At  their  first  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  formulated  a  plan 
of  action  another  meeting  will  be  held,  which  will  in  all 
probability  result  in  a  complete  organization. 

Cook  Nist,  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturers  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  made  an  assignment  Nov.  29.  Mr.  Nist  purchased  stock 
in  the  Mattingly  Distillery  Co.,  and  the  failure  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  some  years  since,  is  responsible  for  Mr.  Nist’s  assign¬ 
ment.  His  assets  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$30,000,  with  liabilities  about  the  same.  He  had  been  in  the 
brick  business  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  plant  of  the  Blandford  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  at  Russell, 
Mass.,  was  burned  to  the  ground  the  4th  inst.,  entailing  a  loss 
of  about  $10,000,  which  is  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The 
fire  started  in  the  oil  room,  and  as  there  is  no  fire  department 
in  the  town,  but  little  could  be  done  toward  fighting  the  flames. 
As  the  company  have  a  large  number  of  orders  ahead,  the 
works  will  probably  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

H.  A.  Daniel,  Lexington,  Ivy.,  informs  us  that  that  city  “is 
going  to  rebuild  several  of  its  streets  on  its  ‘own  hook,’  and 
for  this  purpose  has  advertised  for  bids  for  furnishing  1,239,000 
vitrified  brick,  9,446  feet  of  curbing,  8  catchbasins,  1,178  feet 
of  10-inch  sewer  pipe,  3,667  feet  of  15-inch  sewer  pipe,  6  man¬ 
holes,  50  feet  of  24-inch  sewer  pipe,  840  feet  of  4-inch  sewer 
pipe,  10,000  bushels  sand,  3,350  cubic  yards  cracked  rock,  317 
barrels  tar  and  1,100  pounds  of  best  Louisville  cement.  Bids 
will  be  opened  Dec.  11.” 

The  Pow'hatan  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
realizing  the  importance  of  dealing  direct  with  the  consumer, 
has  canceled  all  of  its  agencies,  and  in  the  future  all  sales  of 
said  company  will  be  negotiated  from  the  home  office  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  The  sales  department  of  the  company  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  F.  H.  S.  Morrison,  formerly  of  Lip- 
pincott  &  Morrison,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  has  entered  upon 
his  duties,  and  who  will  give  all  matters  connected  with  this 
department  his  personal  attention.  We  are  further  informed 
of  the  intention  of  said  company  to  manufactvae  cream  white 
brick  only,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  great  popularity  of 
and  steadily  increasing  demand  for  these  brick  in  the  markets 
of  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Brick  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  pine  in  color,  unsurpassed  in  workmanship,  and 
guaranteed  not  to  change  color  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  which,  combined,  have  earned  for  them  the 
well-merited  commendation  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 
country. 

What  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  catalogue  of  clayworking 
machinery  ever  issued  has  just  been  issued  by  ,T.  W.  Penfield 
&  Son,  Willoughby,  O.  It  embraces  over  200  pages,  and  is, 
they  think,  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  ever  issued,  and  the  only  one  including  all  the  leading 
types  of  brick  machines,  tile  machines,  horizontal  and  vertical 
steam  presses  for  brick,  fireproofing,  sewer  pipe,  brick  presses, 
clay  disintegrators,  clay  crushers,  dry  pans  and  wet  pans,  pug 
mills,  screens,  elevators,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  clayworking 
and  clay-preparing  machinery.  Each  different  type,  work  and 
class  of  machinery  is  described  in  a  section  of  the  book  by 
itself.  A  special  feature  of  the  catalogue  is  the  series  of  color 

[continued  on  page  612.] 
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TFN  LIVELY  BRICKMAKERS  ON  THE  MIDWAY. 


Ten  lively  briclcmakers,  a  short  time  ago, 

Started  from  Atlanta  to  take  in  the  show. 

Their  sailing  was  smooth,  and  they  had  a  good  time, 

Till  one  fell  on  the  Midway,  and  then  there  were  nine. 

Niue  lively  brickmakers  to  the  Bull  Fight  went  straight, 
One  fainted  away,  and  then  there  were  eight. 

Fight  lively  brickmakers  from  the  Harem  were  driven, 
One  lost  his  eyesight,  and  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  lively  brickmakers,  practicing  their  tricks 
In  the  Congress  of  Beauty,  soon  left  with  but  six. 


Six  lively  brickmakers  took  a  Cairo  Street  drive, 

One  fell  off  the  camel,  and  then  there  were  five. 

Five  lively  brickmakers  sought  an  Old  Cabin  Door, 

One  married  a  black  girl,  and  then  there  were  four. 

Four  lively  brickmakers  endeavored  to  see 

Some  sight  they  should  not,  and  then  there  were  three. 

Three  lively  brickmakers  a  skylight  fell  through 
They  had  ventured  to  look,  and  then  there  were  two. 

Two  lively  brickmakers  looked  in  a  gun, 

The  bullet  came  out,  and  then  there  was  one. 

One  lively  brickmaker  started  for  home, 

But  he  drank  too  much  punch,  and  then  there  was  none. 

— Moral. — 

All  lively  brickmakers  should  heed  what  we  say, 

And  never  go  near  the  wicked  Midway.  J.  A.  S. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CONVENTION. 


Programme  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association — Annual 
fleeting  to  be  Held  at  Streator,  III.,  Jan.  21,  22,  1895. 


—Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  10:30  a.  m.— 

Enrollment  of  members. 

Annual  address  by  the  President,  E.  M.  Pike,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

Reports  of  members. 

—Second  Session,  Tuesday,  1 :30  p.  m. — 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Hon.  Joseph  Kopf,  Mayor  of  Streator. 

“From  Clay  Bank  to  Kiln.”— Essay,  by  W.  M.  Pratt,  Earl- 
ville,  Ill. 

“Paving  Brick.” — Address,  by  Thomas  Townley,  Alexis,  Ill. 

“Sewer  Pipe.” — Essay,  by  James  A.  Daugherty,  Streator,  Ill. 

A  poem,  by  D.  O.  Loy. 

“Most  Economical  Way  of  Emptying  Kilns  and  Sorting 
Wares.” — General  discussion,  led  by  - - - - . 

The  social  feature  of  the  Convention  will  be  a  banquet  at  8 
p.  m.,  Tuesday,  under  the  direction  of  the  brothers  of  the  craft 
from  Streator. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Wednesday  forenoon  will  be  given  up  to  a  trip  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  clayworking  plants  in  and  around  Streator,  the  Association 
to  be  escorted  by  the  committee  from  Streator. 

—Third  Session,  Wednesday,  1:30  p.  m. — 

“Hollow  Brick.” — Essay,  by  Mr.  Smith,  Sibley,  Ill. 

“Comparative  Value  of  Side-cut,  End-cut  and  Repressed 
Brick  for  Street  Paving.”— Address,  by  T.  C.  Tridell,  Strea¬ 
tor,  Ill. 

“The  Utility  of  Drain  Tile.” — Essay,  by  P.  S.  Kempton, 
Budd,  Ill. 

“Fads  in  Clayworking.” — Address,  by  William  Beahan, 
Streator,  Ill. 

“Whitewashed  Brick,  and  How  to  Prevent  Them.”— General 
discussion,  led  by - . 

After  reading  each  paper  the  subject  under  consideration  will 
be  discussed  by  the  Association. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  William  Stare,  Mendota,  Ill. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Election  of  officers. 

Question  box. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Plumb  House,  where  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  special  rates  to  all  members. 

E.  M.  PIKE.  President,  Chenoa,  Ill. 

G.  C.  STOLE,  Secretary,  Grant  Park,  111. 
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ITTNER’S  BRICKS. 

27,000,000  Made  Annually  at  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  111. 

ESTABI,I8H£D  1859. 

Red  Pressed  and  Ornamental  Brick  of  unsurpassed  quality 
a  specialty  and  can  be  furnished  in  any  desired 
quantity.  Builders  who  desire  the  finest  pressed  brick  at 
reasonable  prices,  are  requested  to  write  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list. 

Rock-faced  and  Roman  brick,  red  and  brown,  granite, 
mottled  and  other  colors  made  on  order. 

Orders  for  special  designs  and  ornamental  patterns  solicited. 

ANTHONY  ITTNER,  Isstsrt  Building,  ST.  LOW  JO. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  and  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 

plates  in  the  back  part  of  the  book  illustrating  different  forms 
of  plain,  ornamental  and  pressed  brick,  paving  brick,  fire  brick, 
terra  cotta  lumber,  fireproofing,  building  material  and  hollow 
blocks.  The  back  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper,  and  is  sewed 
in  binding  so  that  it  will  open  flat  at  any  part  of  the  book. 
The  style  of  type  and  color  of  ink  used  throughout  makes  the 
book  especially  easy  to  read  by  natural  or  artificial  light. 
The  idea  throughout  has  been  to  make  the  book  beautiful  and 
elegant  in  its  simplicity,  avoiding  overcrowded  pages  and  the 
filling  of  the  margins  with  “gingerbread  work.”  The  corners 
are  trimmed  rounding,  enhancing  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  work.  The  cover  is  a  handsome  imitation  of 
leather,  substantially  lined,  and  stamped  in  gilt.  As  to  the 
general  arrangement  and  completeness  and  definiteness  of  de¬ 
scription  given  the  various  machines,  the  reader  can  best  form 
his  own  idea  by  examination  of  the  book,  a  copy  of  which  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Messrs.  Penfield  &  Sou. 


SOLID  FUEL  VERSUS  GASEOUS  FUEL. 

Editor  Clay- Worker: 

I  really  have  no  serious  objections  to  further  discuss 
the  subject  named  in  the  heading,  and  commenced  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Brother  Stookey  must  not  feel  under¬ 
rated  if  I  treat  my  side  of  the  question  in  as  simple  and 
homely  a  way  as  I  am  able,  so  that  the  general  reader  may 
be  able  to  comprehend  as  much  as  possible. 

I  think  I  must  in  the  first  place  endeavor  to  demonstrate 
“that  all  solid  fuel  must  be  gasified  before  it  is  available  as 
fuel.”  This  is  the  last  questionable  part  of  Brother  Stookey’s 
letter,  but  this  cleared  up,  and  much  that  now  seems  obscure 
will  become  clear. 

For  our  first  example,  then,  we  will  take  an  ordinary 
candle— the  illustration  in  Brother  Stookey’s  letter  on  pulver¬ 
ized  fuel  in  Clay- Worker,  April,  1S94,  will  answer  the  purpose 
admirably.  Now,  here  is  a  hydro-carbon  fuel  in  the  solid 
state.  We  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  wick,  and  the  gasifi¬ 
cation  of  the  tallow  immediately  begins.  First  it  melts  and 
is  conveyed  by  the  wick  up  to  the  flame,  where  the  heat  con¬ 
verts  it  from  the  liquid  into  the  gaseous  state,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  precisely  as  Brother  Stookey  describes 
it:  “(1)  The  dark  central  zone  or  supply  of  unburnt  gas  sur¬ 
rounding  the  wick;  (2)  the  luminous  zone  or  area  of  incom¬ 
plete  combustion,  and  (3)  the  non-luminous  zone  or  area  of 
complete  combustion.”  The  heat  of  2  and  3  is  all  the  time 
melting  the  tallow  and  converting  it  into  gas  for  the  zone  (1), 
which  is  constantly  supplying  2,  which  again  is  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  3.  In  this  way  the  process  goes  on  until  the 
candle  is  consumed,  the  result  being— when  complete  combus¬ 
tion  takes  place — carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  candle,  the  kerosene  lamp,  etc.,  are,  in  fact,  very 
pretty  examples  of  automatic  gas-producers  that  reduce  the 
fuel  to  the  gaseous  state  for  consumption.  The  oil  lamp  is  in 
every  respect  same  as  the  candle,  except  that  the  melting  is 
not  required.  The  character  and  construction  of  the  flames 
are  similar;  so  are  the  products  of  combustion.  A  stick  of 
cord  wood  is  another  example  of  a  solid  hydro-carbon  fuel  as 
an  automatic  gas-producer,  somewhat  different  in  its  opera¬ 
tions,  but  identical  in  the  main  with  the  candle  and  the  kero¬ 
sene  lamp.  Its  flame  is  similar  to  the  candle;  the  products  of 
combustion  differ  somewhat,  but  the  prevailing  principles  are 
the  same.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  solid  carbon  to 
dispose  of.  Now,  gaseous  carbon  is  only  hypothetical,  or  an 
assumed  substance,  not  having  been  obtained  in  a  free  state, 
at  least  not  to  my  knowledge;  therefore,  we  cannot  put  it  on 
exhibition  same  as  the  gas  in  the  center  of  a  candle  and  lamp 
flame.  So  I  can  only  support  my  assertion  “that  all  solid 
fuel  must  be  gasified  before  it  is  available  as  fuel”  by  reason¬ 
ing.  I  presume  no  one  will  dispute  the  gaseous  state  of  car¬ 
bon  in  its  combinations  with  oxygen  as  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid,  nor  with  hydrogen  as  in  the  hydro  carbons, 


for  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  carbon  back  into  the  solid 
state  from  some  of  the  hydro-carbons.  Take  turpentine,  for 
instance;  of  course,  this  is  a  liquid  hydro-carbon,  but  it  will 
serve  our  purpose  at  present.  Now,  if  we  moisten  a  piece  of 
paper  with  turpentine  and  dip  it  into  a  jar  of  chlorine,  the 
hydrogen  will  leave  the  carbon  to  combine  with  the  chlorine, 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  carbon  is  deposited  in 
the  solid  state  as  soot.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  chlorine,  for  we  are  compelled  to  witness  carbon 
thrown  down  in  its  solid  state  from  its  gaseous  condition 
daily  at  the  brick  kilns  around  us  where  soft  coal  is  used. 
Now,  this  deposit  of  soot  or  smoke  does  not  occur  nor  can  it 
be  made  to  occur  when  they  burn  hard  or  anthracite  coal  and 
coke.  And  why?  Because  with  these  last  two  fuels  there  is 
no  hydrogen  to  monopolize  the  oxygen  of  the  air  supplied;  for 
in  the  case  of  hydro-carbon  fuel,  hydrogen  has  the  first  call 
on  the  oxygen.  If  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  both,  carbon 
is  literally  and  truly  “left;”  hence  comes  our  smoke.  Some 
hydro-carbons  require  a  high  temperature  to  maintain  their 
existence,  and  if  cooled  below  a  certain  point  they  decom¬ 
pose  and  deposit  carbon  again;  hence  comes  our  smoke.  At 
present  I  can  think  of  no  other  reason  why  smoke  is  pro¬ 
duced. 

This  may  seem  foreign  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
but  it  bears  on  the  question  of  reducing  fuel  to  the  gaseous 
state  before  entering  a  combustion  chamber.  Returning,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  question  of  reducing  fuel  to  the  gaseous  state  be¬ 
fore  it  is  available  as  fuel,  or  before  it  gives  off  its  heat: 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  about  carbonic  oxide 
bearing  the  first  installment  of  heat  given  out  by  carbon,  nor 
of  any  objection  to  the  statement  that  the  burning  of  car¬ 
bonic  oxide  to  carbonic  acid  gives  us  the  other  installment  or 
total  heat  the  carbon  contained.  If  this  is  conceded,  I  fail  to 
see  where  the  question  arises,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  heat 
being  derived  from  any  of  the  ordinary  carbonaceous  fuels 
previous  to  their  gasification.  I  really  cannot  conceive  of 
such  a  thing  taking  place;  therefore,  if  Brother  Stookey  en¬ 
tertains  some  different  theory  of  the  evolution  of  heat  from 
the  ordinary  fuels,  I,  for  one,  wish  he  would  describe  it. 

The  intelligent  manner  in  which  Brother  Stookey  treated 
his  subject,  “Pulverized  Fuel,”  in  the  Clay-Worker,  April, 
1894,  pleased  me  very  much.  I  am  a  little  surprised,  however, 
he  did  not  see  that  I  also  championed  pulverized  fuel,  but  to 
a  greater  extent  than  he  did.  His  was  the  mechanical  meth¬ 
od,  mine  the  chemical.  All  this  pulverizing  lias  the  same  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  viz.,  to  render  the  combinations  with  the  air  or 
oxygen  easier  and  more  certain;  and  no  matter  what  method 
is  followed,  the  chemical  changes  demand  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  if  the  best  results  in  heat  are  to  be  obtained. 

Brother  Stookey  is  evidently  under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  gas-producers  when  he  says  “accurate  work  is  required 
to  supply  the  exact  amount  of  air  necessary.”  In  practice  no 
thought  is  given,  nor  any  needed,  to  the  air  supply  beyond 
keeping  a  free  and  open  grate.  To  prevent  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  layer  of  fuel  on  the  grate  must  be  thick 
and  free  from  “burning-through  holes.”  With  this  attention 
the  air  supply  is  automatic,  and  is  regulated  by  the  “draw” 
on  the  producer. 

If  Brother  Stookey  will  just  think  over  the  matter  again,  I 
think  he  will  easily  perceive  that  the  same  difficulties  do  not 
prevail  in  burning  gas  as  in  burning  coal— not  by  great  odds; 
hence  the  nearer  approach  to  perfect  combustion  and  the 
generation  of  more  heat.  WILLIAM  WAPLINGTON. 

HOLIDAY  RATES,  Via  C.  H.  &  D.  RAILWAY. 


Dec.  24,  25  and  31,  and  Jan.  1,  the  C.,  H.  &  D.  Railway  will 
sell  at  one  and  one-third  fare  to  all  local  and  various  connect¬ 
ing  line  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  York,  etc.,  making  tick¬ 
ets  good  till  Jan.  2,  189G,  for  return.  For  full  particulars  call 
on  any  agent  of  the  C.,  H.  &  D.  Railway. 
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THE  HORTON  iTFQ.  CO. 

Guarantees  Their  Machines  in 
Every  Way,  and  That  They  Will 
Do  the  BEST  of  Work. 

Who  will  give  a  better  guarantee  than  this? 
Why  can  we  do  it?  Because  we  make  nothing 
but  first-class  goods. 

Our  machines  are  as  well  made  as  Engines 
or  any  kind  of  high  grade  machinery.  We 
use  the  greatest  of  care  and  the  best  of  work¬ 
men  in  their  construction.  Being  patented  in  ’80 
and  ’81,  they  are  therefore  well  tried  and  tested. 
Have  recently  strengthened  them  in  every  part, 
by  making  each  almost  twice  as  heavy  and 
strong  as  before. 

We  will  use  the  Horizontal  mud  press,  which 
makes  only  No.  1  brick.  There  are  doors  over 
the  mould  which  permits  stones  and  roots 
to  pass  out. 

Do  you  make  first-class  brick?  Do  you  always  have  a  ready  market?  If  not,  buy  the 
“STANDARD”  Brick  Machine.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  paying  investment?  If  so,  buy  Horton’s 
Mould  Sander.  Do  you  want  to  cut  down  expense?  Then  purchase  a  few  of  our  Double  Decked 
Pallet  Trucks.  Do  you  want  to  be  a  progressive  brick- 
maker?  If  so,  keep  the  above  facts  in  mind. 

You  will  have  to  look  fora  longtime  before  you  will 
find  a  better  soft  mud  machine  than  the  “Standard.” 

Our  Horse  powers  are  easily  changed  into  a  Steam 
with  but  little  expense  and  “vica  versa.” 

We  guarantee  our  Machines  to 

make  the  best  of  Pallet  Brick. 

If  you  need  new  machinery,  or  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  old,  write  us  for  catalogue,  as  we  can  please 
the  most  fastidious.  We  can  furnish  you  a  full  line  of 
Brickyard  Supplies  including  Engines  and  Boilers. 

You  Should  have  our  Friction  Clutch. 


The  Horton  Mfg.  Co., 


Extra  Heavy  Steam  Power  and  Horton’s  Sander. 


PAINESVIUE,  OHIO. 


Oiant  Horse  Power. 
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A  HAPPY  CONDITION. 


The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O.,  are  having:  a  very  nice  trade  on 
brick  and  pottery  machinery.  This  company  is  a  little  modest 
in  regard  to  enumerating:  the  volume  of  sales  actually  made, 
but  we  would  judge,  from  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
large  establishment  at  Canton,  O.,  that  a  list  of  sales  would 
prove  an  eye-opener.  Readers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  when  visit¬ 
ing  Canton,  should  not  fail  to  visit  their  works.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  factories  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  every 
machine  required  in  a  brick  plant,  as  well  as  all  the  machinery 
required  in  a  pottery  plant,  is  manufactured  by  this  company. 
The  President  of  the  company,  Michael  D.  Harter,  has  been 
for  many  years  associated  in  business  at  Mansfield,  O.,  as 
well  as  various  other  places  in  which  his  capital  has  been 
profitably  employed.  The  Bonnot  Co.  has  the  good  fortune  of 
having  an  abundance  of  capital,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
give  inducements  to  worthy  persons  who  require  good  terms 
in  making  purchases.  This  company  is  certainly  well  equipped 
for  taking  care  of  its  trade,  and  customers  can  always  rest 
assured  that  good  terms  will  be  extended  to  them.  With  first- 
class  machinery  and  unsurpassed  facilities,  we  predict  a  great 
future  for  this  already  prosperous  company. 


THE  FLORIDA  SEASON. 


Is  now  fully  opened  up,  and  the  question  of  when  to  start  and 
by  what  lines  to  travel  is  presenting  itself  to  the  Southern 
tourist.  A  pleasing  choice  of  route  is  an  essential  feature  of  a 
railway  trip. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railway,  with  solid 
trains,  magnificent  sleeping  and  parlor  car  service,  quick  sched¬ 
ules  and  close  Cincinnati  connections  with  the  fast  lines  to 
Florida,  realizes  all  the  possibilities  of  modern  journeying. 
Any  of  the  company’s  agents  will,  on  call  or  written  applica¬ 
tion,  be  pleased  to  give  full  information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  siippl.v 
you  with  a  full  line  of  printed  matter,  and  render  all  services 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  trip. 

George  W.  Hayler,  D.  P.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  S.  Leahy, 


G.  T.  P.  A.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  H.  W’hittlesey,  C.  P.  A.,  Dayton, 
O.;  J.  C.  Winans,  D.  P.  A.,  Piqua,  O.;  John  Bastable,  D.  P.  A., 
Toledo;  D.  B.  Tracey,  N.  P.  A.,  Detroit. 

D.  G.  EDWARDS,  G.  P.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


John  W.  Beckett,  a  large  brick  manufacturer  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ,  is  putting  in  a  Cummer  brick  dryer. 

William  H.  West  &  Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  advise  us  that 
they  are  in  need  of  a  Corliss  engine  of  from  20  to  90  horse¬ 
power.  A  second-hand  engine  preferred  if  in  first-class  order. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 

When  writing  to  advertisers. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  mechanical  draftsman  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Auger  Brick  Machinery.  State  salary  expected,  also  reference 
and  experience.  Address  “D,”  care  Clay-Worker. 


and  Reep . $3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  and  BURNING.”— J.  W. 


Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS.” 

Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK.”— H.  A. 

Wheeler,  E.  M .  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  All  of  them  to  one 
address  for  $6.00.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  also  fill  orders  for  the  English  work  entitled  “THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  GLAZED  BRICK,”  H.  Greville  Mont¬ 
gomery,  $2.00;  and  “PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  J.  J. 
W.  Billingsley,  which  treats  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
drain  tile.  $1.00. 


Important 

Announcement 


'W  k  take  pleasure  in  advising  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  America  that 

%/%/  we  have  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Nolan, 
^  ^  Madden  &  Co.  Having  purchased  their  factory,  machinery,  patterns  and 
appliances,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  repairs  on  any  machinery  of  their  make. 
We  are  also  well  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Clayworking  Machinery. 
Many  years  of  experience  in  this  field  will  enable  us  to  produce  the  very  best  of 
machinery  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with  good  work.  It  will  be  our  aim  to 
make  it  to  the  interest  of  brick  and  tile  makers  to  use  our  machinery. 

If  you  want  anything  in  the  line  of  Brick  or  Tile  Machinery,  Disintegrators,  Clay 
Crushers,  Conveyors,  Pug  Hills,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Cars,  Etc.,  Etc.,  don’t  fail  to  get 


our  prices. 


MADDEN  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Nolan,  Hadden  <&  Co., 


RUSHVILLE,  INDIANA 


015 


were 
the  Rirst, 


To  solve  the  problem  of  making  a  suo 
cessful  Rotary  Automatic  Cutter 
for  side  cut  brick. 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Rotating  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


++»+++»+»+•+♦+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+♦+ •+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+•+ 


Cunningham’s  Automatic  Reel 


Cutter  for  Side  Cut  Brick 


1 


We 


HAS  been  cutting  brick  made  by  the  leading  brick  machines  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  year,  and 
is  capable  of  cutting  the  entire  product  of  any  Auger  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  made,  without  clipping  the  bricks  as  they  pass  to  the  off- 
bearing  belt.  The  face  and  two  ends  are  perfect,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  brick  are  as  free  from  being  torn  as  can  be  done  with 
any  wire  cutter  ever  made. 


Lead,= 


_Never  follow  in  designing  machinery.  Being  the  first,  we  never 
copy.  Therefore,  never  defend  nor  cause  others  to  defend 
infringement  proceeding. 

These  are  points  to  consider  well  in  making  a  selection  of 


Automatic  Side  Cut  Cutters  and  other  Brick  Machinery,  a  full 
line  of  which  is  made  by 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

See  back  Inside  Cover  Pago, 


FRANKFORT,  INDIANA. 


C£>-rt  <S/—  WO 
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The  Richardson 
Double  Pressure  Repress. 

The  most  powerful,  the  most  durable,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  and  hence  the  most  profitable  Repress  on  the  market 


We  claim  everything  in  sight, 
and  out  of  the  dirt. 

Send  for  Details  of  Special  Patented  Features  possessed 
by  no  others. 

W.  D.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Engineers, 


809  Cuyahoga  Building, 
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Haigh’s  New  System 


of  Continuous  Kiln, 


Leads  Where  Others 

Wish  to  Follow. 


Several  other  kilns  are  being  changed  to  this  system  of 
side  firing.  Everyone  that  has  been  to  see  and  note  results, 
are  enthusiastic  over  its  simplicity  and  the  character  of  pro¬ 
duct  obtained. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  question:  Why  pay  $2  oo  per  M 
for  fuel  when  less  than  40  cents  will  do  the  same  .work?  Its 
worth  considering  in  these  days  of  close  competition. 

Cost  of  Construction,  Labor  in  Burning  and 
Repairs,  are  all  in  proportion,  lower.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  address 


H.  HAIGH, 


Galesburg,  111. 
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FOR  8ALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Ha£“ Advertising  rates  in  this  column 
25  cents  a  line,  or  4  cent  a  word,  each, 
insertion  ;  about  seven  words  make  a  line- 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


rn  O  PRESS-BRICK  MAKERS  —  Don’t 
X  waste  time  and  money  making  brick 
to  spoil  them  in  the  kiln  when  you  can  hire 
a  man  on  1st  of  January  to  set  and  burn 
them  properly;  twenty-one  years’  refer- 

1212  p  BURNER,  care  Clay- Worker. 


T  ANTED— To  purchase  about  150  good 
'  second-hand  brickmakers’  wheelbar¬ 
rows;  must  be  in  good  order,  strong  and 
durable,  cast  iron  or  steel  wheels.  Also  six 
good  second-hand  platform  rail  cars,  with 
double  trucks  at  each  end,  of  2  feet  gauge. 
Also  a  large  size  wet  pan  for  crushing 
clay;  must  be  in  good  order  and  cheap. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

9  tf  d  94  Liberty  st.,  New  York  City. 


OR  SALE— One  Penfield  all-iron  stock 
brick  machine,  with  horizontal  pug 
mill  attached.  Maker’s  price,  $1,500.  Will  sell 
for  $500  f.  o.  b.  Perth  Amboy.  Used  one 
year,  but  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  good 
order.  One  18-inch  Penfield  disintegrator, 
entirely  new,  except  bed  frame,  which  can 
have  no  wear.  Maker’s  price,  $350.  Will 
take  $175.  Address 

10  3  c  BOX  95,  care  Clay- Worker. 


PARTNER  WANTED— With  $10,000  or 

$15,000,  to  manufacture  brick.  First- 
class  established  plant;  soft  and  stiff  mud; 
good  market  at  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and 
Hampton  for  five  or  six  millions  yearly. 
Address  R.  M.  BOOKER,  Hampton,  Va. 

12  2  2  p 


tjl  OR  SALE — Forty  wood-bodied  brick  dry^ 
1  er  cars  for  steam  brick  dryer.  Also  a 
brick  and  drain  tile  plant,  with  modern 
equipments,  in  good  running  order;  150  acres 
land,  sand  and  timber  on  premises.  Plant 
sold  separate  from  land  for  removal,  if  de¬ 
sired.  G.  P.  ORENDORFF, 

8  tf  5p  Lacon,  Morgan  county,  Ala. 


YJ  OR  SALE— One  Chambers  end-cut  brick 
Jl  machine  (capacity  50,000  daily),  one 
Potts  disintegrator,  one  extension  table,  two 
new  improved  Frey-Sheckler  represses;  one 
12x24  balanced  valve  engine,  with  pulleys 
and  belting  to  run  above  machinery;  also 
128  double-decked  iron  cars  and  pallets, 
three  transfer  cars,  and  lot  of  iron  rail. 
This  is  complete  plant  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  to  be  sold  to  wind  up  the  estate  of 
John  Cubbins.  Address 

J.  F.  CUBBINS,  Executor, 

12  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE. 


OR  SALE— Brick  works,  containing  361,4 
1  acres  of  land;  clay  suitable  for  making 
street  pavers,  cherry  red  and  buff  bricks; 
one  Griswold  down-draft  kiln,  130,000  capaci¬ 
ty,  with  full  yard  right  of  Griswold  patent; 
one  clamp  kiln,  200,000  capacity;  dryer,  15,000 
daily  capacity;  engine,  stock  sheds,  barn 
and  other  buildings.  Water  and  coal  on 
land.  Plant  situated  on  the  B.,  Z.  &  C.  and 
Belt  Line  Railways.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bar¬ 
gain  if  sold  at  once,  or  will  lease  on  reason¬ 
able  terms.  For  any  information  address 
HARRY  SMITH,  Secretary, 
Muskingum  Brick  Co., 

6  tf  d  Zanesville,  O. 


We  have  purchased  the  Broadway  Brick 
Works,  of  this  city,  and  have  for  sale  the 
engine,  boilers,  pump,  shaftings,  pulleys, 
belting,  brick  machines,  disintegrators, 
screens  and  elevators,  pipes,  doors  and 
frames,  bearings  and  all  grate  bars  to  fit  up 
four  complete  kilns.  Also  wheel  scrapers, 
brick  trucks,  wheelbarrows,  and  about  5,000 
feet  of  light  rails  and  miscellaneous  tools. 
We  will  sell  the  entire  plant,  whole,  or  in 
part.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  you  need  any¬ 
thing  in  the  above  line,  and  we  will  give 
you  low  prices.  Address  SCOELLHORN- 
AI^BRECHT  MACHINE  CO., 
s  tf  1  610  N.  Levee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— Raymond’s  Columbian  Re-Press’ 
single  die,  used  but  little.  Ready  for  run¬ 
ning.  Price  $350.  Reason  for  selling,  we  use 
Hydraulic  Press. 

HYDRAULIC  BCICK  CO., 

12-2-d  Louisville,  Ky 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent 
or  head  burner  on  dry-press  brickyard, 
up  or  down-draft  kilns;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  handling  of  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  having  had  twenty-three 
years’  experience  at  the  business;  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  the  latest  improved  clay  work¬ 
ing  machinery;  would  leave  part  of  salary 
for  one  year  or  take  it  in  stock  where  pros¬ 
pects  look  good..  The  best  of  references 
given.  Address 

PRESS  BRICK,  care  Clay-Worker. 

12  1  2  p 


OR  SALE— A  controlling  interest  in  a 
1  very  desirable  brickyard  property  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  equipped  for  manufacture  of 
dry  press  front  brick  and  stiff  mud  common 
brick,  and  produces  a  fine  article  of  both. 
Location  as  to  local  market  and  railroad 
facilities  unexcelled.  Houston  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  and  best  distributing  point  in 
the  South.  Good  business  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Will  take  other  property  in  part  pay¬ 
ment.  C.  J.  BROWN,  Topeka,  Kan., 

Or  E.  A.  McMATH,  1009 ^  Congress  st., 

10  tf  d  Houston,  Tex. 


FOR  SALJS — Second-hand  machinery.  One 
large  four-mold  Eureka  dry  press 
brick  machine,  but  very  little  used.  One 
No.  2  Worrell  dryer,  quite  new,  an  excellent 
machine  for  drying  clay  of  all  kinds.  One 
large  Ross  disintegrator,  very  little  used. 
Five  tubular  boilers,  16  and  18  feet  lengths, 
.5  and  6  feet  diameter,  with  all  fittings  com¬ 
plete.  One  6-foot  Startevant  blower.  About 
20  7-foot  disc  fans.  One  straight-line  steam 
engine,  size  of  cylinder  14x14,  excellent  or¬ 
der,  about  100  horse  power.  Eight  15-foot 
lengths  of  2  15-16-inch  shafting,  in  fair  or¬ 
der.  One  Atlas  patent  cut-off  engine,  125 
horse  power,  12x15  cylinder,  in  excellent 
running  order.  One  small-size  Raymond 
repress,  in  fair  condition.  All  the  above 
will  be  sold  at  low  prices. 

C.  SIEDLER,  President, 

9  tf  d  94  Liberty  st.,  New  York  City. 


A  Rocking  Grate  for  the  Clayworker. 

Our  Grates  give  greatest  economy  of  fuel.  Cold  drafts  through  furnace  are  greatly  reduced. 


New  York, 

Chicago, 

St.  Louis, 

New  Orleans, 

Charolett,  N.  C. 


Engineers,  Founders  and  Mechanics, 

^  Builders  of  Oil  Mills,  Gin  and  Brick  Machinery, 

CALVERT,  TEXAS. 


CL>7 1  £/—tY'Q 
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DO  NOT  BUY  A, 


[FOUNDED  1879.] 


Mm  BRICK  MACHINE 


Send  for  Photo. 


Until  You  Have  Investigated  Ours. 

W.  E.  TALLCOT  &  CO.,  Croton-on. Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Washington  ^  ^ests  “*  Strength  of  Materials 


University 
Testing  .  . 
Laboratory 


f. 


Of  all  kinds  made  by  experienced  and 
competent  experts . 


ST'*  LOUIS,  MO. 

5  All  the  United  States  Timber  Tests  made  at 
yj\  this  Laboratory. 

Tests  of  Paving  Brick  a  Specialty. 

J.  B.  JOHNSON,  Director. 
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MAKES  THE  FINEST  BRICK  in  tile  WORLD. 

•#T  H  Er  4$* 


New  Catalogue  on  application. 


Complete  Brickyard  Machinery. 


St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works, 


^  Main  St.,  and  Cliauteau  Ave., 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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BURNING 
MADE  EASY 


BY  USING 


Holman’s 


Down  Draft  Kiln 


Cheaply  and  easily  built,  and  Fully  demonstrated 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  kilns  on  the  market. 


- All  Parts  of  the  Kiln  Fully  Under  Control. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 


C.  J.  HOLMAN,  Sargeant’s  Bluff,  Iowa. 


17  OR  SALE— About  4,000  wooden  brick  pal- 
i  lets,  In  good  condition. 

THE  KOUNTZ  BROTHERS  CO.. 

8  5  d  Harmarville,  Pa. 

Iv  OR  SALE— A  disintegrator.  Been  in  use 
'  about  ten  months.  Address 

W.  H.  DORRELL, 

121cm  Stone’s  Crossing,  Ind. 

Ev  OR  SALE — One  40-inch  Steadman  pul- 
verizer.  One  36-inch  as  good  as  new  of 
another  make. 

12  Id  SAINT,  care  Clay-Worker. 


II T  ANTED— An  expert  thrower  and  turn- 
er;  one  used  to  teapots  preferred. 
Address,  stating  terms,  to 
121c  C.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

IV  OR  SALE — Several  thousand  good  steel 
’  brick  pallets.  Nearly  new.  Size  35x10 
x4*4-  Will  he  sold  very  cheap. 

12  1  d  JOHN  W.  LEEDY,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

IV  OR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  only  pottery 
in  city  of  30,000  people.  No  other  with¬ 
in  100  miles.  Also  80  acres  of  clay  and 

chfllp 

12  3  c  1909  Broad  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

WANTED — A  practical  brick  and  drain 
tile  man;  one  that  understands  stiff- 
mud  machinery;  must  be  sober  and  indus¬ 
trious.  Address  R.  H.  STONER, 

12  1  c  P.  O.  Box  459,  Cambridge,  O. 

1 )  OS1TION  WANTED— A  practical  brick- 
L  maker  and  burner,  also  in  machinery, 
twenty-five  years’  experience,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent;  references.  Address 
12  1  cm  BOX  34,  Tappan,  N.  Y. 

17  OR  SALE — One  twenty-horse  power  sta¬ 
tionary  engine  and  boiler,  one  Brewer 
tile  mill,  dies  from  two  to  eight-inch,  belts 
and  pulleys.  Machinery  good.  Address, 

11  3  c  GING,  care  Clay-Worker. 

YIT  ANTED — A  position  as  superintendent 
TT  or  foreman  by  a  practical  brick- 
maker;  thoroughly  understands  the  various 
processes.  Can  come  highly  recommended. 
Address 

12  1 1  p  PRACTICAL,  care  Clay-Worker. 

17  OR  SALE — One  No.  6  Brewer  machine; 

one  stiff  mud,  also  one  soft  mud  brick 
machine;  both  In  good  repair.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  for  cash.  Address 
5  tf  d  MICHAEL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


ANTED — Small  second-hand  locomotive 
.  .  capable  hauling  cars  containing  10  to 
15  tons  clay  up  incline  of  30  feet  per  thou¬ 
sand,  30-inch  gauge  preferred. 

HARDEEVILLE  BRICK  CO, 

11  2  d  Savannah,  Ga. 


17  OR  SALE— One  8-foot  grinding  pan,  with 
engine  to  drive  it,  complete  and  good. 
One  Martin  brick  plant  of  25,000  daily  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  engine,  boilers,  dryer,  etc.,  com¬ 
plete.  Sacrifice. 

THOMAS  P.  CONRAD, 

11  3  c  206  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

\\[  ANTED— A  position  enameling  and 
IT  glazing  brick,  either  on  green  or 
burnt  clay,  enameling  or  glazing  terra  cotta. 
Pull  guarantee  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily 
before  engagement.  Will  engage  for  one 
year.  Address 

12  1 1  ENAMELER,  care  Clay- Worker. 

\\f  ANTED— Position  as  superintendent 
T  I  (or  burner)  of  brick  plant,  from  com¬ 
mon  to  the  finest  kinds  of  face  or  fancy 
bricks;  am  thoroughly  posted  on  all  kinds  of 
kilns.  Address 

121dm  T.  T.,  Clay-Worker. 

W  ANTED— Man  with  $6,000;  take  control- 
TT  ling  interest  in  forming  company. 
Don’t  answer  unless  understanding  brick 
business.  160  acres;  good  market;  best 
clay.  Fortune  for  right  man.  Address 
12  1  dm  C.  H.  WOODRUFF,  Spencer,  la. 


17  OR  SALE— Brick  plant  at  Collinwood, 
O.,  on  railroad,  nine  miles  from  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  city  of  350,000.  Capacity  20,000 
pressed  and  25,000  common  per  day.  Pen- 
field  press.  Will  sell  whole  or  part  interest 
to  right  party  capable  and  willing  to  take 
management.  Ten  acres  of  Inexhaustible 
and  fine  quality  of  shale  or  red  brick.  Own¬ 
ers  inexperienced  and  in  other  business  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling.  A  bargain  for  good  party. 
Address  A.  E.  AKINS,  614  Garfield  Bldg., 

12 1  2  p  Cleveland,  O. 
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FOR  SALE— Oil  tank,  cheap.  Made  of  3-16- 
inch  best  tank  steel,  heads  26-100-inch, 
diameter  6  feet,  length  28  feet;  manhole  on 
top,  extra  plates  on  bottom.  A  bargain. 
Address  WM.  R.  PALL, 

11  tf  d  North  Vernon,  Ind. 


E?  OR  SALE — Henry  Martin  steam  power 
1894  machine,  with  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment;  also  clay  crusher  and  disintegrator  of 
Chambers  Bros.’  Co.  make.  This  machinery 
only  used  half  a  season;  in  perfect  condition. 

HARDEEVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

11  2  d  Savannah,  Ga. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  SHAPE8  OF 


HANDM;cHiNE  MOULDS 

We  manufacture  the  the  most  substantial  Moulds  known, 
and  guarantee  every  Hould  to  be  first-class 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


A  Special  Discount  on  all  orders  received 
on  or  before  March  1st. 


Ho.  829  Slxtfi  81,  milwaokee,  Wls. 


PARTNER  WANTED— With  $25,000  cash 
to  take  one-half  interest  in  well- 
equipped  plant  for  dry  press  and  stiff  mud 
brick.  Capacity  of  dry  press,  20,000  per  day; 
capacity  of  stiff  mud  machine,  25,000  per 
day;  all  in  successful  operation.  Excellent 
trade,  both  water  and  railroad  facilities, 
abundance  of  clay,  which  burns  a  bright 
red.  The  plant  is  situated  in  a  rapidly  im¬ 
proving  towm  in  Louisiana,  and  the  demand 
for  the  material  is  in  advance  of  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Address  PAYING  INVESTMENT, 

2s  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

OUR  New  Patent  Disintegrators. 

One  24-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  30-inch  Disintregator. 

One  36-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  40-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  48-inch  Disintegrator. 

One  60-inch  Disintegrator. 

We  also  have  two  Disintegrators  of  dif¬ 
ferent  makes. 

One  Shale  Breaker. 

One  6x6  Upright  Engine. 

One  6x8  Upright  Engine. 

One  pair  14xl4-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  pair  16x20-inch  Marine  Engines. 

One  10x10  Horizontal  Self-contained  Engine. 
One  10x16  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  12x24  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  16x30  Slide-valve  Engine. 

One  18x30  Riding  Cut-off  Engine. 

Two  pair  Mining  Engines. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  6-inch  suction, 
5-inch  discharge. 

One  Duplex  Steam  Pump,  5-inch  suction, 
4-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  4-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  3-inch  discharge. 

One  Double-acting  Steam  Pump,  3-inch  suc¬ 
tion,  2-inch  discharge. 

Also  big  lot  of  smaller  Pumps. 

One  Gates  Rock  Crusher. 

Two  Builder’s  Hoisting  Engines,  with  boil¬ 
ers. 

One  Portable  Engine  and  Boiler  on  wheels. 
Eight  Stationary  Boilers,  different  sizes. 
Two  Hydraulic  Elevators. 

One  Steam  Elevator. 

One  4-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  2-mold  Brick  Machine. 

One  Ornamental  Brick  Machine. 

Two  Repress  Brick  Machines. 

200  various  Ornamental  Die  Plates. 

A  big  lot  of  Large  Pipe,  Valves,  etc.;  also 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Belting  and 
Supplies  of  every  description. 

For  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  apply  to 
SCHOELLHORN- ALBRECHT  MACH.  CO., 
609  and  610  North  Levee, 

10  tf  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


L.  P.  BATTEFELD, 

CONTRACTOR  AND  BUILDER 

Perfection  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Circular. 


A.  F.  TENNILLE’S 

Bureau  of 

News  and 

Legislative 

Information, 

Congressional,  Financial  and  Commercial. 
Tariff;  Stiver  Question  and  Copyrights  a  spec¬ 
ialty.  Information  and  Correspondence  fur¬ 
nished  in  all  languages. 

BLISS  BUILDING,  Room  22, 

35,  37  and  39  B  St.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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No  waste  of  fuel, 
labor  or  time. 

All  perfect  goods. 

Thorough  Regu¬ 
lation  of  heat. 

Output  uniform 
at  to  time  and 
quality. 


Th.e.  Columbian  Pottery 

^  n~A  Brick  Kiln. 

The  fires  remain  in  one  division  ONLY  and  are  con¬ 
tinuous.  Goods  move  on  a  ROTATING  FLOOR  to  and 
from  the  fires.  Radiating  heat  and  spaie  heat  are  used 
for  drying  andheating  air  for  combustion. 

A  perfect  and  reliable  factory  Winter  and 
Summer.  Kiln  and  dryer  combined.  The 
best  kiln  for  vitrifying  [Paving  brick  and 
glazing 

Full  information  on  application. 


COLUMBIAN  POTTERY  &  BRICK  KILN  CO.. 


Dexter  B’Id’g.,  84  Adams  St., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Safety  Dryer, 

Made  absolutely  Fire  Proof,  at  but  little,  or  no  greater  cost  than  of 
wood  erection. 

Much  air  at  low  temperature.  Two  tracks  produce  about  as  many  thorough¬ 
ly  dried  and  “solid”  brick  as  eight  of  other  dryers. 

Engine  Exhaust  Steam  only,  used  for  heating,  much  being  em¬ 
ployed,  at  no  back  pressure  or  extra  cost  for  power,  as  the  great  circulation  of  air 
actually  relieves  the  engine. 


Samuel  Ross,  John  Miller, 

President.  Treas.  and  Mgr. 

WASHINGTON  BRICK  HND  TERRA  COTTfl  CO. 

WORKS:--Delaware  Ave.  and  0  St.,  S.  W. 
0FF1CE:--Tenth  and  F  Sts.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  O.,  June  7th,  1895. 

S.  G.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir— What  will  you  change  our  8  tracks 
steam  dryer  to  your  system  for?  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  the  way  your  dryer  works,  that  I  am 
considering  making  the  change  as  I  can  feel  the 
difference  In  fuel  between  your  dryer  and  our - 


You  have  the  best  dryer  In  the  market. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

JNO.  MILLER. 

Under  date  of  July  5th,  1895,  (another  month  of 
use)  Mr.  Miller  also  writes,  “You  have  the  best 
and  most  economical  dryer  I  ever  saw.” 


Fords,  N.  J.,  April  9th,  1894. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips, 

Dear  Sir— I  refer  you  to  the  indicator  diagram 
showing  a  vacuum  of  5  pounds.  You  can  easily  see 
that  the  fans  will  create  a  vacuum. 

The  vacuum  pump  was  not  employed— neither 
did  any  cooling  water  assist  to  draw  the  exhaust 
steam  through  the  pipes. 

You  may  refer  to  me  for  full  explanation. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

H.  E.  Raabe,  M.  E. 


“And  (let  the  Requirements  in  Every  Case.’’ 

Philadelphia,  December  14,  1892. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbrldge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the  Dryers  erected 
by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  met  the  requirements  in  every  case.  The 
bricks  have  been  dried  uniformlly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  J.  H.  Chambers,  Gen’lMgr. 


S.  G,  PHILLIPS.  AV&SSU 
161  Grand  St.. 
Rahway,  IN.  J. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Mar.  31,  1891.  No.  449,170. 

U.  S.  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891  No.  449,231 . 
British  Pat.  Mar  31,  1891.  No.  5,520. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39.025. 
Canadian  Pat.  May  30,  1892.  No.  39,026. 
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Important  Improvements 

In  Burning:  all  Kinds  of  Brick. 


BRICKM AKERS  before  deciding  upon  putting  in  new  kilns  or  altering  old  ones,  should  write 
to  the  following  address  for  information.  We  control  the  Patents  of  the  W.  A.  WILFORD 
CONTINUOUS  KILN,  which  holds  the  lead,  also,  our  Up  and  Down  Draft  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  Brick  and  Tilemakers.  They  can  be  built  for  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  kiln  of 
the  same  capacity,  and  burns  all  of  uniform  hardness  and  color,  and  with  from  60  to  75  per  cent, 
less  fuel.  Easy  and  simple  to  handle,  as  every  brick  can  be  seen  by  the  burner  while  burning, 
therefore,  leaving  no  excuse  for  bad  burns.  Results  are  guaranteed  or  no  money.  The  leading 
Brickmakers  are  usingour  kilns  with  complete  success.  Our  charges  are  low.  We  keep  expert 
builders  and  burners  for  same. 

Write  us  for  furtner  information  and  testimonials. 


Wilford  Patent  Kiln  Co., 


Agents  tor  Canada: 

ISAAC  BECHTEL  &  SONS,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
and  WM.  FREEK,  Barrie,  Ont. 


_ (LATE  OF  TORONTO.) 

JBJLMIHA.,  N. 


Y. 


COLOEIPIC. 

For  coloring  Brick,  Mortar  and  all  Clay  Products 
a  deep  and  permanent  red.  Most,  if  not  all,  colors 
in  the  market,  are  artificially  prepared.  Colorific 
is  a  natural  color.  References  ana  directions  fur¬ 
nished  for  use.  Sample  free.  Ask  for  price  of 
Westbrook  &  wells, 

Ogdensburg.N.  Y 

An  Improved 
Double  Floor 
Kiln  Bottom, 

For  burning  brick,  terra  cotta,  tile  and 
all  kinds  of  clay  product.  This  kiln  bot¬ 
tom  can  be  put  in  any  kiln  either  round 


nore  Than  i,ooo  Now  Stand  as 


'Tonuments  of  Fame  to  its  Inventor 


It  is  neat,  compact,  durable,  easy  to 
handle,  constructed  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Has  been  improved  and  now  burn¬ 
ing  almost  everything  made  from  clay, 
such  as  Sewer  Pipe,  Vitrified  Pavers,  Etc., 
to  Pottery  and  finer  wares.  Built  any  size 
up  to  100,000.  In  short  it  leads  the  way. 

Reward  For  Information  of  Infringements. 

To  know  more  and  what  they  say  of  it, 
address, 

E.  M.  PIKE,  Patentee 


CAPT.  G.  H.  ETTLA,  Agt. 
Harietta,  Pa. 


Cttenoa,  ill.  - 


NEW  DISCOVERY  KILN. 


Patented  April  13, 1886,  June  12 
1888  Nov.  ”  1891. 


or  square,  and  has  been  tested  by  some  of 
the  best  brick  factories  in  this  country, 
and  by  actual  tests  has  proven  to  be  econ¬ 
omical  in  fuel  and  burns  even  from  top  to 
bottom.  For  testimonials  and  illustrated 
circular,  address 

N.  91ERLEY,  Pattentee, 

No.  73  Roland  St.,  -  CANTON,  OHIO. 


This  cut  shows  our 
double  die  machine, 
which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  simplest  and  best 
repress  on  the  market. 

It  is  no  experiment,  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  use  over  two 
years  with  best  results. 
Will  do  same  work  as 
others  of  twice  the  size 
and  cost. 

For  particulars  address 


Central 

flachine 

Works, 

236  Abbey  Street, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CENTRAL 


Brick  Repress 


AN  IMPROVED  KILN 

For  Burning  Terra  Cotta,  Brick, 
Tife,  etc. 


Muffled  Kilns  for  Terra  Cotta,  etc.,  a  specialty. 

WE  have  had  many  years  experience  In 
building  terracotta,  brick  and  tile  kilns 
of  dillerent  kinds  and  can  guarantee  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results  being  practical 
Kiln  Builders.  Our  terms  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  particulars  stating  character  and  capacity 
of  kilns  desired. 

F.  HUNDT  &  CO., 

801  Dudley  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PLANS  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Send  for  the  National  Buildkk, 
a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  build¬ 
ing  interests.  Each  number  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  set  of  plans  ready 
to  build  from.  Price  $1.00  per  year; 
_____  single  copies  2f>  cents.  Send  for 
book.  “Beautiful  Homes,”  containing  one 
tjuunr-a  Perspectives,  25  cents. 


We  furnish  all  supplies  and  repairs  for  any  make  of  the  “SWORD”  Brick 
machine. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUILDER, 

tfis  Dearborn  Street,  -  -  Chicago. 
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ALBANY  SLIP  CLAY. 

We  have  a  large  bank  of  a  superior 
quality  of  SLIP  CLAY.  Price  very  low 
by  barrel  or  carload.  Best  of  reference 
as  to  quality.  Address 

Jackson  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Drain  Tile  and  Pipe  Works 


GEO.  S.  COX’S 

Ready  Made 

Cutting  Wires, 

Always  give  Satisfaction. 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  OHIO. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

W.  R.  Osborne. 

152  State  Street, 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N,  J., 


Contractor  for 

Artesian  Wells  of  any  Diameter, 
Pumps  and  Wind  Mills, 
Tanks,  Etc. 

Outfits  for  Clayworking  plants  a  special¬ 
ty.  Get  Prices. 


CINCINNATI 

SEWER  FIFE  (0. 

(Successors  to  J.  V.  Nicolai.) 

N-  U.  WALKER,  Pres.  I  WM.  NICKEL,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

Besides  making  Vitrified  Stone  sewer 
Pipe  we  manufacture  and  keep  in  stock 
a  full  line  of 


-  FOR - 

Kiln  Building  &  Boiler  Setting. 

Also  Headquarters  For 

Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Stoneware,  Etc. 

OFFICE  &  FACTORY  :  Cor.  Elm  &  Water  Sts. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


RiRPfBRICK,  CLAY  TILES. 

Sewer  Pipe  all  Sizes. 

We  keep  a  large  assortment  fire  brick  and  tiles  and  stock  for  kiln  building 
and  repairs.  Floor  tile  a  specialty.  Special  shapes  and  sizes  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Our  goods  have  been  standard  in  all  markets  for  forty  years. 
Write  for  prices. 

EFBA'S  &  HOWARD, 

920  Market  Street,  -  SX.  LOUIS,  MO. 


^END  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  read 
up  on  our  patented 
features  of  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Our  motto 
in  its  construction 
and  design  is 

NOT  HOW  CHEAP. 
BUT  HOW  GOOD. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


The  CRAYCROFT  iWss 


FOR  RE-PKESSING  RED  AND  FIRE  BRICK. 


This  Re-press,  Fully 
Guaranteed,  will  be 
shipped  to  Responsible 
Parties  on  Trial  for  a 

Reasonable  Time. 


This  press  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  and 
is  equal  to  any  in  the 
market. 

It  is  manufactured  of 
steel,  wrought  and  cast 
iron,  and  combines 
strength,  power  and  dur¬ 
ability. 

It  is  used  for  repress¬ 
ing  red  brick,  which  are 
used  for  the  fronts  of 
fine  buildings,  and  en¬ 
ables  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  pressed 
brick  at  a  slight  advance 
over  the  cost  of  ordinary 
red  brick. 

The  press  is  also  used 
to  repress  fire  brick. 

Sample  bricks  from 
this  machine  furnished 
on  application. 


Approximate  Weight,  900  Pounu 


[  Address, 


BENJ.  CRAYCROFT,  Vandalia,  Ill. 
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GHWPIOli  Brick  mould 

SANDINO  HACHINES. 

This  cut  represents  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Champion.  No  belts,  apron 
or  gearing.  Simple,  strong,  and 
Serviceable. 

A.  H.  NEWTON, 

Hanager  and  Sole  Agent, 

HAVERSTRAW.N.  Y. 


FACTS. -te* 

Jas.  A.  Buck  sold  ALL  his  rights 
to  patents  on  Brick  Mold  Sanding 
Machines  and  has  received  royal¬ 
ties  which  I  have  paid  him  FOR 
YEARS  and  for  which  I  have  HIS 
PERSONAL  RECEIPTS  to  Date. 


He  has  NOT  won  a  suit  as  claimed  by  him  as  it  is  still  pending  and  I  believe  the  Court  will 
compel  him  to  execute  an  assignment  of  tne  patent  the  number  of  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  original  agreement  which  reads  “all  patents  now  owned  or  hereafter  secured.” 

Are  you  safe  in  buying  machinery  from  a  party  who  has  sold  all  his  rights  and  accepted 
oyalties  year  after  year  to  date? 


Something  New.  Look  it  Up. 


Cuyahoga  Combination  Pan. 


IMPROVE  your  fac¬ 
tories  by  getting 
the  best  instead  of 
the  cheapest.  .  .  . 

Inquire  for  the 
VAUGHN  PRESS  and 
DIES,  for  any  and 
ail  kinds  of  machin. 
ery  for  clay  goods. 
Write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 


The  TURNER,  VAUGHN  &  TAYLOR  CO.. 


We  also  make  Dry  and  Wet  Pans,  Iron  Screens  and  Eleva¬ 
tors,  and  a  general  line  of  Clay  working  Machinery. 


Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


4000  TO  SSOO 

(Gallons  of  Water  per  hour.) 

BY  HAND-POWES. 

,  Hand-power  Pumps, 

^XjOTJID’S  PiLTEUT.) 

These  Pumps  are  simple,  durable  and  low-priced. 

A  large  capacity  and  easy  working  pump  for  Brick  Yards,  Water  Works, 
Sewer  Contractors,  Foundation  Builders,  Miners,  Quarries  or  where- 
ever  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of  water  by  Hand-power.  The  pump  has  large 
valves  (accessible  by  hand )  and  will  pump  water  containing  rand,  gravel,  mud,  sewage 
matter,  etc.,  without  choking  or  any  perceptible  wear. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

THE  UNION  HARDWARE  CO., 

TOBBINGTON,  CONNECTICUT. 


ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAWING#  ^§P 

Mechanics,  Mechanical  Drawing, Steam  Engineering 
(Stationary.  Marine,  Locomotive),  Electricity,  Plumbing, 
Mining,  Railroad  and  Bridge  Engineering, 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL. 

Students  make  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  draw. 
Circular  free.  State  subject  you  wish  to  study.  I 
The  Intcrnutlonul  ('or  r'-N  non  deuce  Schools, 
SCRANTON,  I* A. 


Brick-Glazes  I 

ready  prepared  7 
to  burn  successfully 
in  all  kiln -systems, 
we  furnish  for  every 
kind  of  material. 

In  general  use 
(©Jn  Germany! 

171/  m  mnr  »  #*q. 


Mannheim 

1^4  Germany. 


Steubenville  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works, 

Established  in  1820. 


—Manufacturers  of— 

STEAM  SEWER 
PIPE  PRESSES 

OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Making  Prom  2  to  80-Inch 
Pipe  Inclusive. 

Pipe,  Brick,  Tile,  Coping, 
Fire  Proofing,  and 
Building  Block  Dies. 

Clay  Grinding  and  Tempering 
Pans  and  Pug  Mills. 


FEED 

SCREWS 


FOR 

MINING 

CLAY. 


STEAM 


ENGINES 


Every  Variety  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings 
Shafting  and  Pulleys. 

^®~Send  for  Circulars  and  Estimates. 


JAS.  MEANS  &  CO, 

Steubenville,  Ohio. 
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VANDUZEN  st/eatm  PUMP 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Pumps  Any  Kind  of  Liquid. 

Always  in  Order,  never  Clogs  nor 
freezes.  Every  Pump  Guaranteed. 

O  SIZES. - 

200  to  12000  Gallons  per  Hour, 
ost  $7  to  $75  each.  Address 

THE  E.  W.  VANDUZEN  CO., 

102  to  108  E.  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


H.  V.  B.  WAGONER’S 

SUP  GUT  ( ± )  WORKS 

Established  1845. 

Clay  In  stock  In  any  quantity,  In  barrels  and 
bulk  by  the  carload. 

Office,  20  Ten  Broeck  St.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 

YANDALIA  LINE 
TRAINS 

- TO - 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ou  and  after  Sunday,  October  20th,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  will  be  in  effect  from  Indian¬ 


apolis: 

Ar.  TERRA  AR.  ST. 
LEAVE.  HAUTE  LOUIS. 

No.  15 .  <'7:30  am  10:00  am  5:12  pm 

No.  5 .  *8:10  am  10:00  am  3:00  pm 

No.  21 .  *12:40  noon  2:28  pm  7:00  pm 

No.  7 . *11:20  pm  1:30  am  7:00  am 


*Ditily. 

Train  No.  15  has  first-class  Coaches. 

Train  No.  5  has  first  class  Coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  Vestible  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  Coaches,  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibule  Sleeping,  Dining  and  Parlor 
Cars. 

Train  No.  7  has  first  class  Coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibule  Sleeping  Cars  for  Evansville 
and  St.  Louis,  starting  from  Indianapolis, 
which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at  8:30  p 
m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  the  above 
trains  at  Terra  Haute  with  E.  &  T.  H.  R.  R. 

No  Transfer  between  Stations. 

Tickets  Offices,  48  West  Washington  St.,  46 
Jackson  Place  and  Union  Station. 

Holiday  Excursions. 

The  VaNDALI A  LINE  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  to  all  stations  at  low  rates,  good  going 
December  24th,  2oth  and  31st.  1895.  and  January 
1st,  1896.  Good  to  return  until  January  2nd, 
1896.  For  further  information  call  on  agents, 
or  address 

GEO.  E.  ROCKWELL,  Dls.  Pass.  Agt. 


TRAVEL 


VIA  THE 


i 


MONON  ROUTE 


IF 

Louisville  MEwAiam*  Casern  Sct&v 

the  SHORtTiNE  to 


Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

Duluth,  Omaha,  Denver, 

San  F  ancisco, 

Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 

Los  Angeles,  Spokane  Falls,  Helena 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN 

UIHST  flfiD  NORTHWEST. 

The  only  line  running  Solid  Pullman  Perfected 
Safety  Vestibuled  Trains. 

The  only  line  running  Dining  Cars  between  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Chicago. 

Magnificent  Pullman  Sleeping  and  Parlor  Cars 
For  rates,  maps,  time  tables,  etc.,  apply  to 

GEO.  W.  HAYLER,  D.  P.  A., 

No.2  West  Washington  st.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PRAAM.  REED,  G.  P.  A..,  Chioago. 


KELLS  &  SON'S 


IMPROVED  BRICK  AND 

....  TILE  MACHINES. 


P.  H.  Kells,  the  Original  Inventor  of  the  Auger  Machine. 

This  machine  works  clay  direct  from  the  bank  for  both  brick  and  tile.  Bricks  are  taken  direct  from 
the  machine  to  the  hacks  and  need  no  repressing  for  the  finest  fronts.  It  has  but  one  set  of  gears  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  brick  and  different  sizes  of  tile  by  changing  dies.  For  strength  and  durability  we 
except  none.  We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  combined  machine  that  will  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  the  same  amount  of  power.  Patented  June  22nd,  1880  ;  and  February  12,1884.  We  manufac¬ 
ture  Crushers,  Trucks  and  Barrows.  End-cut,  side-cut  paving  brick  and  Board  Delivery — make  perfect 
edges  and  corners. 

We  have  bad  Twenty-nine  Years*  Experience  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Brick  and  Tile  Machines. 

We  have  made  an  improvement  on  our  No.  1  Machine  by  which  we  can  make  tile  from  3 
inches  up  to  12  inches  and  on  our  No.  2  Machine  we  can  make  tile  from  2%  up  to  10  inches. 

*®*For  Illustrated  Circulars,  Prices,  Etc.,  address 

KELLS  &  SONS,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FikHKHUi j,  OUTiLRIO, 


Sole  Manufacturers  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  the  above  machines,  also 
makers  of  the  NEW  QUAKER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


single  8<  duplex  Pumps. 

J\oiyzoflTAL  and  Vertical  Puyi\P5. 
Jtesrci)e5K7r\  &  Workmanship. 

CE5  Reduced  Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


178  South  Pennsylvania  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Th©  "HJHX”  Brick  Mhchine 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Ohio  Machine  Go., 

Middleport,  Ohio. 

Under  the  very  Latest  Improved  Grant-Murrav 
Patent. 

This  machine  is  constructed  with  the 
object  of  giving  to  purchasers  the  very 
best  results  obtainable  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  It  is  at  once  Simple,  Durable, 
Convenient,  and  Easily  operated.  We 
claim  these  machines  make  the  strongest 
brick  in  the  market,  a  brick  that  is  very 
superior  for  Street  Paving  and  building 
purposes.  Their  superior  quality  as  pav¬ 
ers  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  leading  cities  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  This  machine  works  the 
clay  very  stiff,  pressing  all  the  clay  into 
each  brick  that  it  will  possibly  contain, 
thus  imparting  the  quality  requisite  to  a 
No.  1  Paving  Brick.  We  guarantee  these 
machines  to  our  customers,  and  solicit 
investigation  as  to  their  merits.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  please  correspond  with 


OHIO  7VYMCH I  NS  CO., 

tkc  a  arxj'g'A-o'T'uriftEgag. 

We  manufacture  the  Qrant  &  Hurray  Patent  Repress') 

?ndck»noSpe^•i«~^n<f.‘y.br,0,I ”Iolut,‘ml  Middleport,  Ohio 


BUCK’S  NEW  CHAMPION 

^BricK  Mould  Sanding  Machine. 


Judge  Wallace’s  Decision. 

[COPY.] 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 
Addie  Newton  J  jn 

William  W.  Rider]  Equlty- 
This  cause  having  come  on 
to  be  heard  this  sixth  day  of 
April,  1895,  upon  argument  of 
demurer,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Ward  having  been  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Mosher  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and 
due  deliberation  having  been 
had,  it  is.  Ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  that  demurrer  be 
sustained,  and  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  bill  of  complaint  be  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  be  taxed. 

Wi.  J.  Wallace, 
Circuit  Judge. 


"THIS  terminates  the  suit  on  puient  No.  301,087  which  Newton  has  so  extensively  advertised.  It 
*  was  defended  by  J.  A.  Buck  without  expense  to  Rider.  Any  interest  which  Newton  may 
have  had  in  this  patent  has  since  been  sold  at  receiver’s  sale,  April  30,  1895.  The  other  patents 
relating  to  this  machine  had  been  previously  sold  January  21,  1892,  at  a  similar  sale.  J.  A.  Buck 
now  owns  or  controls  all  patents  relating  to  this  machine,  and  the  trade  is  warned  that  so-called 
“Champion”  machines  made  by  other  parties  are  infringements  upon  these  patents. 


J.  A.  BUCK,  76  Oneida  St.,  Cohoes,  X.  Y. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via  the 
Chesapeake  <ft  Ohio  R’y,  is  the  only  Solid 
train  with  through  Dining  Car  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the  West. 
Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated  with 
Steam.  C.  B.  RYAN, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 

Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Solid  Train  Between 

Sandusky  and  Peoria 

— AND— 

INDIANAPOLIS  and 

MICHIGAN  CITY, 

FT.  WAYNE  and 

CONNERSVILLE. 


Through  tickets  sold  to  all  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

North  Bound— leaves. 


No.  20  Passenger .  7:00  a.  m. 

♦No.  22  Passenger . .  1:20  p.  m. 

No.  24  Passenger .  7:00  p.  m. 

South  Bound— arrives. 

♦No.  21  Passenger . 10:20  a.  m. 

No.  23  Passenger .  2:50  p.  m. 

No.  25  Passenger . 6:20  p.  m, 

♦Daily. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  BLOOMINGTON 
and  PEORIA  for  points  west,  southwest  and 
NORTHWEST. 

Direct  connections  made  at  LIMA,  FOSTORIA, 
FREMONT  or  SANDUSKY  for  all  points  east. 

Immediate  connections  at  TIPTON  with  trains 
on  Main  Line  and  I.  &  M.  C.  Div.,  for  all  points 

NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  and  WEST. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information,  call 
on  A.  H.  SELLARS,  Agent, 

Lake  Erie  <fc  Western  R.  R. 

C.  F.  DAILY,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


iBeiaia.  Becatur  &  western 

RAILWAY. 


Short  line  between  INDIANAPOLIS  and  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  The  only  line  running  Reclining 
Chair  Cars  between  INDIANAPOLIS,  and  DE¬ 
CATUR,  SPRINGFIELD  and  JACKSONVILLE, 
ILLINOIS. 

Time  of  Trains  at  Indianapolis: 


leave. 

Mail  and  Express .  8.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  3.25  p  m 

Fast  Express .  11.20  p  m 

arrive. 

Fast  Express .  3.30  a  m 

Accommodation .  10.40  a  m 

Mail  and  Express .  4.50  p  m 


JNO.  S  LAZARUS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 
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ARE  TOD  LOOKING 

FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  LOCATION? 


If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
site,  or  if  you  are  not  doing  quite  as  well  as 
you  would  like  to,  why  not  consider  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  location  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
or  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.?  These 
roads  run  through  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and 
possess 

FINE  SITES  FOR  NEW  MILLS 
BEST  OF  FREIGHT  FACILITIES 

CLOSE  PROXIMITY  TO 

GOHL  FIELDS  W  DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS 

AND 

INTELLIGENT  HELP  OF  ALL  KINDS 
MANY  KINDS  OF  RAW  MATERIAL 


LinK  Belt  Machinery  Co.. 


ENGINEERS,  POUNDERS,  HACHINISTS, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

Designers  and  Bui  ders  of 

I  ink=Belt  Labor  Saving  Machinery,  AnyIenf!'h • 

a  ^  ^  ^  7  Any  capacity, 

For  Handling  all  Classes  of 

Freight,  Cereals,  Ores,  Liquids,  Raw  and  Manufactured 

Products. 


EMPUOVING 

Continuous  Pan  Conveyors, 

Curved  Slat  Conveyors, 

Link-Belting,  Dodge  Chains,  Sprocket  Wheels, 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gearing,  etc. 

LINK=BELT  ENGINEERING  CO.,  -  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


For  full  information  write  the  undersigned 
for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 


Z  Townsj  WANTING  INDUSTRIES 

This  will  give  you  the  population,  city  and 
county  debt,  death  rate,  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  tax  rate,  annual  shipments,  raw 
materials,  industries,  desired,  etc. 

To  sound  industries,  which  will  bear  investi¬ 
gation,  substantial  inducements  will  be  given 
by  many  of  the  places  on  the  lines  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central!  R.  R.,  which  is  the  only  road 
under  one  management  running  through  from 
the  Northwestern  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
GEO.  C.  POWER,  Industrial  Commissioner  1. 
C.  R.  R.  Co.,  506  Central  Station,  Chicago. 


/  —  CINCINNATI  — 

Indianapolis  ,co  -to*  e0o  — 
v-*-  ChK^W^  To^detro 


THE 

PULLMAN  CAR 
LINE 
Between 

INDIANAPOLIS 

and 

CINCINNATI. 


The  Favorite  and  Best  Line 


With  DINING  CAR  between 


ELEVATORS  JEFFREY  CONVEYORS 


For  Handling 

CLAY, 

COAL, 

SAND, 

BRICK, 

TILE, 

PACKAGES. 


Also  Furnish 

RUBBER, 

LEATHER, 

COTTON 

BELTING. 


Roller,  Steel  Drar.  Cable  and  Sp  rial  Chans. 

ELEVATING 

- *  N  D - 

CONVEYINC 

MACHINERY 

FOR  B  AlODLINO  MATERIAL  OF  ALL  BINDS. 

Power  Transmission 
Machinery. 

Forjong  a.  short  distance  Conveying.  ^  ~ 

IFG.  CO.  163  Wa3hin9l°n  St.  N.  V. 

Ohio, _  Send  for  Catalogue. i 


Manufacture 

SHAFTING, 

PULLEYS, 

HANGERS, 

GEARS, 

CLUTCHES, 

BUCKETS, 

BOOTS, 

BOLTS, 

ETC. 


CHICAGO  and  CINCINNATI. 

ST.  LOUIS  and  CINCINNATI 

Best  Line  to  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Lima 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  Canada. 

Through  Cara  Line  between  DECATUR 
SPRINGFIELD,  QUINCY,  KEO¬ 
KUK  and  CINCINNATI. 

Pullman  Sleepers  on  Night  Trains  and  Palace 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  train' 

Direct  Connections  withoul  Transfer 

in  CINCINNATI F0R 


Points  in  Kentuoky,  Tennessee,  Alabara 
Florida  and  the  South,  Washington,  Phil  a 
delphia  New  York  and  Points  Fast. 

Ask  for  tiokets  and  see  that  they  read  via 
C.H.&D.  On  sale  at  all  stations. 

Geo.  W.  HAYLER,  D.  P.  A., 

No.  2  West  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  G.  GREENE,  D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


3  Patterns  Mol  d  Machines, 

2SIZES  OF-DIE-  MACHINES 
PUGMlLLS,  f^E-PRESSES, 
Stone-Extractii\ig(lay(rushers, 
Elevators,  Barrowstrucks, 

. ENGINES  AND  BOILERS, . 

Co/v\PLETEBRICI\ORT  I  IJr  OUTfTTS 
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Front  on  pressed  bh  bp  vitrified 


Can  be  Burned  Cheapest 

The  Caldwell 


Down-draft  and  Contin¬ 
uous  combined. 

AH  heat  used  twice  at 
least. 

Its  Principal 

Advantages  are: 

First:  Saving  of  fuel. 

Second:  Equalizing  the 
drafts. 

Third:  More  perfect  com¬ 
bustion. 

Fourth:  Improved  facil¬ 
ities  for  annealing. 

Will  save  enough  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the 
years  work.  The  cost  of  kiln  about  the  same  as  any  well  built  down-draft 
kiln  of  equal  capacity  and  durability. 


STREET-  PflVIp  BRICK. 

and  Best  in 

Patent  Kiln. 


J.  K.  CA B JJ WB LB,  319  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis ,  Minn . 


Up-Draft  Kiln. 


LOUIS  H.  REPPELL’S 

IMPROVED-KILNS 

For  Burning  all  Kinds  of  Wares. 


Down-Draft  Kiln. 


Having  had  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  management  and  actual  burning  of  all  kinds  of  kilns,  I 
claim  it  to  be  THE  BEST  Up-Draft  KILN  IN  THE  MARKET. 

The  above  cut  represents  my  recently  patented  Down-Draft  Kilns,  in  wnieh  I  have  combined  all  the  points 
of  merit  that  have  been  found  necessary  and  valuable  in  my  years  of  experience  in  the  burning  of  the  above 
style  kilns. 

For;further  particulars  and  full  explanation,  address 


LOUIS  II,  RUB BULL,  1,913  Indiana  Ave.,  Kansas  City ,  Mo, 


'THIS  Kiln  is  especially  adapted  for  the  DRYING  and  BURN- 
*  ING  of  all  kinds  of  Clay  Products,  costing  no  more  when 
used  for  both  processes  than  for  one. 

It  takes  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
now  used  for  the  burning  in  other  kilns  to  both  dry  and  burn  in 
these  kilns. 

No  cold  air  strikes  the  fire  or  burning  brick. 

No  soft  or  Salmon  brick. 

No  yards  or  sheds  needed. 

It  does  not  take  a  fortune  to  build  this  kiln.  For  particulars 
address, 


GUO.  C.  BIRUSTONU, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.  - — — HELENA,  IWOBJTA^JA. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Do  you  make  them  ?  Are  you  interested  in  Brick  Pave¬ 
ments  ?  If  so,  don’t  fail  to  get  a  copy  of  the  latest  work 
on  the  subject,  a  handsome  84-page  book  by  the  well- 
known  Civil  Engineer  and  Clay  Specialist,  Prof.  H.  A. 
Wheeler.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


INDIANA  ROB  IS,  INDIANA. 
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J THE:  C£>  -ri  b'-'JVO  TtJz  ^ 


^yimething 


AjB  W, 

anon. 


FOR  CLKVWORKERS, 


Jones’s  Patent  Terra  Cotta  ^Street  Curbing. 

A  material  with  everything  to  recommend  it.  It  is  superior  to  stone  both  as  to  first  cost,  dura¬ 
bility  and  form;  being  hollow  it  answers  a  double  purpose— Curbing  and  Conduit  for  electrical 
wires.  It  can  be  made  by  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  sewer  pipe,  etc. 

Right  to  manufacture  on  a  royalty,  or  exclusive  territory  sold  on  reasonable  terms. 

For  full  particulars  and  discription  address  the  patentee 

A.  O.  JONES,  Zanesville,  Ohio . 


7 &9  GARDEN 


OUR  NEW  PERCUSSION  SCREEN  for  Screen  Clay,  l  ime,  Cement,  Etc 


The  Potts  Mould  Sander, 


Simple  in  Construction,  Strong  and  Durable. 


Does  the  work  perfectly. 

Has  no  Gear  or  Sprocket  chains 
to  wear  or  break. 

No  wear  on  the  Moulds. 

Every  Machine  guaranteed  to 
do  as  claimed,  and  shipped  on 
trial. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms. 


G.  St  J\.  POTTS  St  GO.. 


418-428  West  Washington  Street, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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The  New  South  BricK  Machinery 

Is  built  on  Scientific  principles  and  is.  the  most  practical  and  economical  machine 
on  the  market.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  have  a  large  number  of  testimonials  like 
the  following  from  Col.  Norris,  Central,  S.  C.: 

Central,  S.  C.,  \ 

October  14,  1895  j 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Son, 

tatesvllle,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen  —  Your  Machines 
have  given  us  great  satisfaction, 
and  we  have  had  nothing  but 
pleasure  In  our  dealings  with 
you.  Yours  truly, 

NORRIS  COTTON  MILL  CO. 


0 


Please  write  for  prices  and  catalogue.  J.  C.  STEELE  &  SON,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


^§pp|| 

ll!j! 

Biys 

JAHES  F.  MOCK, 
Muncie,  Ind., 

Patentee  and 
Manufacturer  of 


me  PH  Fortune 
Peel!  ai 
Panel  System 

Do  hereby  agree  with  all  responsible 
parties,  to  equip  with  sufficient 
Trucks,  Racks  and  Pallets,  to  thor¬ 
oughly  test  the  efficiency  of  my 
System  at  My  Own  Expense,  and  if  I 
fail  to  establish  the  proof  of  my 
claims;  (the  cheapest  to  erect,  the 
lightest  on  labor,  the  safest  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  the  most  profits,)  I  will  re¬ 
move  same  from  premises  and  repair 
and  make  good  all  damages  incurred 
by  the  test.  JAMES  F.  MOCK. 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO. 


INo.  4  CUTTING  TABLE— MACHINE— SCREW  ELEVATOR-ORANULATOR. 

The  above  represents  the  best  combination  of  machinery  for  clay¬ 
working  yet  produced.  Write  for  information  concerning  Brick  and 
Tile  machinery  to  the 


ADRIAN  BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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No.  126  DOUBLE  DECK  CAR,  with  Lower  Deck  of  Channel  Steel  Slats  Riveted  to  Bed  of  Car. 


Have  been  dis¬ 
satisfied  with 
the  old  style 
double  deck  cars  which  so  easily  be¬ 
come  loose  in  the  joints  and  cause  end¬ 
less  trouble  and  expense. 


Are  making  and 
illustrate  here¬ 
with  a  new  style 
of  car  with  lower  deck  and  frame 
all  made  of  Angle  and  Channel 
Steel,  riveted  together.  We  also 
make  steel  upper  decks. 

Write  for  full  descriptions. 

REMEMBER,  Brick  creep  much 
better  on  steel  than  on  wood. 

Made  only  by 


You 


The  Ball-Bearing  Car  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co., 


[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.] 


961=981  Hamilton  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  C.  MEY, 

Chain  Belting  Engineering  Works, 


Approved  Appliances  for 


Me3  Detachable  chain  Beit,  rat.  Feb.  7, 18S8.  64  to  68  Columbia  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

HIS  Elevator  is  for  taking  the  clay  into  the  Brick  Machine;  the  tempered  clay  is  shoveled  from  the  soak  pit  into  the 
trough  from  which  it  is  elevated  into  the  brick  machine.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  apparatus  will  be  noticed 

at  a  glance  by  every 
practical  brick-maker. 

It  gives  the  machine 
a  uniform  feed,  takes 
less  power  and  man¬ 
ual  labor  to  manipu¬ 
late.  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  enabled  to 


Elevating,  Conveying  and  Transmission  of  Power. 


MEY  PATENT  CLAY  ELEVATOR. 


Make  Many  More 
Thousands 

of  the  best  quality  of 
brick  in  a  day  than  he 
can  by  the  old  method, 
thereby  saving  time 
and  making  money. 
Send  for  Catalogue 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


piiELPp  Brick  pm  Works 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  sizes. 

•  •••Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire  and  Red 

Brick. 


GEORGE  QRNELL, 

Nos.  1,819,  1,821  and  1,823  Germantown 
Avenue  and  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  -  -  PENN. 


*W8end  lot  Circular  and  Price-List. 


These  Tempering  Machines  can  be  driven  cither  by  Steam  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  improve- 

BMUt  requires  lees  power  to  rua  than  the  old  style  Steam  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per  cent,  cheaper. 


yHE: 
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Stedniaq’s  Foundry  &  macqiqe  Works, 


Aurora,  Ind. 


STEDMANS 


IMPROVED  CLAY 
DISINTEGRATOR 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi=Dry  or 
Damp  Condition 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog 
in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the  journal  bear¬ 
ings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description, 
references  and  testimonials.  Address, 


-*THE  STANDARD  BRICE  MACHINES^ 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES, 

Grassy  Point,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  over  40  years  and  are  the 
original  of  all  machines  now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Square  Press,  and  are  the 
best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
articles  used  in  Brickmaking  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improvements,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and  cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards  in  the  United  States,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  everything  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
[Mention  the  Clay- Worker.]  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


For  carrying  all  kinds  of  brick.  Over  15  000  in  use.  1 1^ will 
pay  you  to  inform  yourself  fully. 


Write  Us. 
Visit  Us. 


STYLE  28. 


WALWORTH  RUN  FOUNDRY  CO .  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ALSIP’S 


LATEST  IMPROVED 
DOWN  AND 
UP  DRAFT  KILN _ 


It  Has  Been  Thoroughly  Tested,  and  Every 
Kiln  is  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction. 


Why  take  any  chances  when  you  can  buy  a  kiln  that  will  burn  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ?  This  is  just  what 
the  Alsip  Kiln  does. 

It  will  save  time,  labor  and  money,  if  you  will  thoroughly  investigate  our  Latest 
Improved  Kiln  before  deciding  on  any  kiln. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  further  information,  address 


Wm.  &  S.  H.  Alsip, 

[Mention  the  Clay-Worker.]  MENHRD,  ILL-. 


THIS  KILN  is  cheap  to  construct,  simple  in  operation  and  permanent  in  character.  It  has  no  crown  to  fall  in  and 
costs  nothing  for  repairs.  The  dampers  in  the  bottom  give  complete  control  of  the  heat  and  draft.  It  burns  all 
brick  evenly  and  thoroughly.  It  heats  the  brick  gradually  and  cools  the  same,  producing  a  tough  and  thoroughly 
annealed  brick.  It  requires  less  than  200  lbs.  slack  coal  per  thousand  to  burn  the  very  best  annealed  vitrified  shale  pav¬ 
ing  brick.  It  saves  labor — one  man  can  fire  the  largest  kiln. 


The  Slack  is  converted  into  Gas  and  all  the  Heat  Energy  in  the  Coal  is  Utilized. 


IT  IS  A  SMOKE  CONSUMER 
AND  A  PROFIT  Pr.jjL  .FL 


+  YOU  NEED  THIS  KILN. 


•  WRITE  OUR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

•  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION.  .  . 
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The  Potts  Disintegrators 
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A  RE  the  only  Machines  made  that  will  work  any  clay 
direct  from  the  bank  and  not  choke  or  clog. 

....They  are  well  built  of  good  material.  Strong  and 
Durable.  Every  Machine  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for 
it,  and  shipped  on  trial.  ....... 

....Don’t  be  talked  into  purchasing  a  Machine  which  is 
claimed  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  Buy  the  genuine 
article  and  get  your  money’s  worth . 


Manufactured  Only  by 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO..  420  W.  Washington  St.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


STANDARD  DRY  AND  WET  GRINDING  PANS, 


Phillips  &  McLaren, 

Successors, 

23rd,  24th  and  Smallman  Streets, 

PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 


FO  R  Fire  Clay,  Shale,  Gravel,  Lime¬ 
stone,  Lime,  Sand,  Cment,  Fertilizers, 
Building  Brick,  Paving  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Steel 
Works,  Glass  Works,  Paint  Works,  etc. 

We  make  Pans  from  4  to  12  feet  Diameter,  for 
Over  and  Undergear,  and  for  Wood  Frames;  also, 
Pug  Mills,  Brick  Presses  and  Moulds. 

ENGINES  and  SPECIAL  MACHINERY. 


When  writing  tor  Prices,  state  kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be  ground  and  Capacity  required 
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1th  ' I  ~  CL>  ~sl  2%  .TC^  ^ 


ARNOLD’S  BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 


•  ••j>l-They  are  the  BEST  that  are  Made.(<?«« 


3  Brlck„Hand  Hold. 


6  Brick  Hand  Mold 


6  Brick  Hachine  Hold. 


Moulds. 


A  largtf'Stock  of  Hand  and 
Machine  moluds  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  sizes  on  hand  to  All 
orders  from  promptly.  All 
kinds  of  shapes  made  to 
order.  Two  grades  of  molds 
made,  the  cheaper  kind  is 
the  standard  of  quality  and 
is  largely  imitated  by  other 
makers,  but  we  make  a 
grade  we  call  Specials,  that 
are  better  and  cost  more.  If 
you  get  these  you  will  know 
you  have  the  best.  Some 
odd  sizes  for  sale  very  cheap. 
State  about  the  size  you 
could  use  and  how  many 
you  want  and  a  list  of  sizes 
nearest  will  be  sent  you 
with  price  for  the  lot. 

WHEEL- WOWS 

For  [Brick,  Tile,  (with  and 
without  springs,)  Mud, 
Sand,  Sewer  Pipe,  etc. 


All-Metal  Barrows  for  Brick.  All-Metal  Barrows  for  Tile.  Trucks  in 
various  diflerent  styles  and  prices,  for  moulds,  pallets  and  Dry  Press 
Brick.  Revolving  Dumping  Tables  nearly  all  iron  and  steel,  Strong, 
Cheap  and  Durable.  4,  5  and  6  Tables. 

Kiln  Bands  made  up  ready  to  use  except  putting  rivets  in;  tighteners 
riveted  on,  pieces  cut  to  length  and  holes  punched,  rivets  furnished, 
put  up  in  bundles  at  prices  only  a  little  more  than  steel  and  tighteners 
cost.  Band  Tighteners  sold  separately,  if  desired— our  own  make— good 
ones.  Kiln  Covers,  Ventilators,  Door  P'rames,  Grates,  etc.  Wrought 
Iron,  also  Cast  Iron,  Barrow  Wheels,  Car  Wheels,  Axles,  etc. 

Anything  in  the  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies  promptly  furnished. 
Address 


D.  J.  C.  ARNOLD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


H1ETHL  WAGON  WHEELS 


iyt  ADE  in  all  sizes  from  24-inch  diameter 
up  varying  by  2  inches.  Any  width 
of  tire.  The  strongest  wheels  made  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  weight.  Just  the  thing  for 
Brickmakers  delivery  wagons.  No  tire  to 
set,  no  spokes  getting  loose,  no  trouble 
whatever.  Try  a  set  and  be  convinced. 

Circular  and  prices  sent  on  application. 
Address 

The  Arnold 
Metal  Wheel  Co., 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO. 


THE  DUPLEX 

nr 

Is  the  Standard  of  All  Soft  Olay  Brick:  Machhiies* 


It  is  made  entirely  of  iron  and 
steel,  thus  being  very  Strong  and 
Durable,  Simple  in  Construction, 
and  makes  a  much  stiffer  brick  than 
can  be  made  with  any  other  soft 
clay  machine. 


Write  for  Catalogue  . 

•  .  .  and  Prices  to 

The  win 
&  Cramer  Go., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Duplex  Brick 
Machine  and  general  outfit 
for  brickyards, 

12,  14  &  16  Sherman  St., 


DETROIT, 


MICH 


C£>  -ri  WO  ^ 
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JiEGUELih  IJVIP^OVED  CLiflY  PUliVEf^IZER 

Heavy  Cold  Boiled  Shafts  Running:  in  Best  Anti-Friction  Metal  Bearings  protected  from  dirt. 


Our  Clay  Pulverizer  giinds  and  prepares  all  clays  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  thoroughly  and  economically,  and  is  the  only  Mill  in  the 
market  that  will  crush  successfully  clay  containing  stones,  clay  dogs,  sulphur  balls  and  other  foreign  substances,  thus  enabling  manufucturers  to 
make  a  first-class  brick  and  saving  the  wastage  of  brick  where  these  foreign  substances  are  not  ground.  We  also  manufacture  special  Mills  which 


thoroughly  crush  slate,  which  is  being  largely  used 
for  making  bricks.  Correspondence  solicited. 


NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  HULL  CO., 


Room  710,  Havermeyer  Building 
26  Cortland  and  21  Dey  Streets, 


New  York,  U.  8.  0. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  BRICKYARDS. 

Our  large  size  steam  shovels  have  a  capacity 
equal  to  anything  of  this  kind  ever  offered  to  the 
public  and  embody  all  the  improvements  to  be 
found  in  excavating  machinery.  They  are  self- 
propelling  and  are  particularly  adapted  for  use 
in  the  larger  brickyards.  By  the  use  of  these 
machines,  a  much  better  brick  can  be  made 
from  the  same  material,  beginning  as  it  does,  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up  the  bank  until  dip¬ 
per  is  full.  The  different  stratas  of  clay  are 
thoroughly  mixed  which,  in  most  yards,  is  an 
important  feature.  Our  Excavators  are  no  ex¬ 
periment,  being  used  in  all  the  principal  brick 
yards  of  Chicago.  We  have  in  and  around  Chicago,'  about  twenty  of  these  machines  of  different  sizes.  We  also  have  imen 
elsewhere  of  different  capacities.  The  accompanying  cut  rep¬ 
resents  our  style  “A”  (1$  yd.)  with  a  capacity  from  700  to  1500 
cubic  yards  per  day,  and  our  style  “C”  ($  yd.)  with  a  capacity 
of  350  to  700  yards  per  day.  Our  machines  are  simple  and  easy 
of  operation  and  are  a  great  saving  to  brickmakers  and  also 
enables  them  to  make  a  better  quality  of  brick,  and  they  are 
always  ready  for  work.  Write  for  testimonials  and  illustrated 
catalogue  to 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co., 

608  West  Center  Street. 

MARION.  •  •  OHIO. 
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5~HE: 


We  Make  a  Specialtyr 

Grinding  and  Mixing  Pans, 


Our  all  steel  and  iron  Grinding  Pans  are  the  Oldest,  Strongest  and  Heaviest  on  the  Market. 

PUG  MILLS,  REVOLVING  SCREENS,  CONVEYORS,  ENGINES  and 

BOILERS,  HOISTING  ENGINES,  DERRICKS  and  DUMP  CARS. 


In  Slock —  ■  .  - 

One  1  %  yd.  Marlon  Steam  Shovel. 
One  1%  yd.  Bucyrus  “  “ 

One  %  yd.  Little  Giant  ‘  “ 

Steam  and  Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Thomas  Carlin  s  Sons.  Allegheny.  Pa 


If  You  Want 


A  simple,  practical,  reliable  every  day,  all 
round  Brick  Machine,  either  steam  or  horse 
power,  at  a  reasonable  living  price  to  suit  the 
times.  We  have  it.  No  experiment.  Over 
1,000  in  use  all  over  the  country. 


Iiatest  Improved 


BRICK  MACHINERY. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  QUAKER  and  MONARCH  tempered  mud  Brick  Machines  are  un¬ 
surpassed.  We  make  a  specialty  of  equiping  yards  complete  in  every  detail. 

Molds,  Trucks,  Barrows,  Engines,  Boilers,  Pulleys,  Shafting,  Belting,  Mold  Sanding  Machines, 
Disintegrators,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Pallets,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  business. 

Send  for  new  Illustratad  Catalogue,  giving  full  information,  and  special  prices. 


S.  HL.  FLETCHER,  General  Agent, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


Successor  to  Fletcher  &  Thomas. 
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A  Good 

Brick  Machine: 


Rear  View. 


One  that’s  Strong  enough  to  withstand  the  severe  strain  of  working  stiff  clay. 

One  that’s  Durable  and  will  not  only  make  good  brick  under  favorable  conditions 
but  will  make  good  brick  under  the  varying  conditions  incident  to  brickyard  work. 

One  that’s  Cheap  because  it  is  simple  in  construction  and  never  breaks  down  or  gets 
out  of  repairs  but  will  turn  out  a  desired  quantity  (30  to  50  M)  every  day,  six  days 
in  the  week  is  well  nigh  “worth  its  weight  in  gold.”  We  offer  it  to  you  at  a  much  lower 

price  and  also  a  line  of  excellent. 

Brickyard  Supplies:== 

Brick  Moulds,  Trucks  and  Bar= 
rows,  Elevators,  Pug  Mills,  Etc. 

All  warranted  to  be  first-class 
and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Dont  fail  to  get  our  prices. 

The  J.  C. 

WOODCOCK  CO., 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


“LEVIATHAN.” 

“Upon  Earth  There  is  not  His  Like.” 

—  —  ■  ■—  tQxQxSxQxQxQt - 


The  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Contracting  Company. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  July  30th,  1894. 

THE  MAIN  BELTING-  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Gentlemen: — We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Leviathan  Belting  for  use  in  brick  works 
After  we  have  used  every  reputable  form  of  Belting  we  find  nothing  gives  the  satisfaction  that  the 
Leviathan  does,  and  by  the  use  of  the  Thompson  Belt  Grease  we  double  the  life  of  the  belting. 
We  are  Yours  truly, 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND  CONTRACTING  CO., 

R.  C.  Burton,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


- - 

Hanufactured  under  Special  Process. 

_ A  Guarantee  of  Superiority. 

NOTE.— By  our  special  process  of  treating  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  belting,  the  fibre  is  tough¬ 
ened,  the  elasticity  is  preserved  and  the  stretch  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Main  Belting  Company, 

Sole  Manufacturers  LEVIATHAN  BEI/TING. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

1219  Carpenter  Street. 


248  Randolph  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BOSTON: 

120  Pearl  Street. 
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DRY  PANS. 


IRON  FRAHES, 

WOOD  FRAMES. 


All  Sizes  and  Price 
to  suit 

Any  Size  Plant. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


FROST  ENGINE  CO.,  0alesubTx1"'’ 
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The  Marion  Brick  Works, 

MARION,  INDIANA, 


Has  purchased  the  Fourth  Potts  Horizontal  Stock 
Brick  Machine,  the  following  letter  ex  plains  WHY. 


H  D  REASONER,  PRES. 


GEO  3WEET9ER ,  Taeas. 


A  W  PENNY.  SrcY. 


CHICAGO  office: 

215  DUROORN  STRCCT 
INDIANAPOLIS  OFFICE! 

Builocr  3  Exchange 
WORKS 

Marion,  inc 


f"  WORKS:  f 


C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Tracks,  South  Meridian  Street. 


F  T  MELCHEB,  GEN  l  MANAGER 


Messrs.  C.  <S  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 


Oet.  10th,  1895. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentl'emen: --Your  proposition  of  4th  inst.  duly  received  and  is  hereby 
accepted.  Ship  the  machine  as  soon  as  possible  and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  three  machines  formerly  purchased  of  you, 
though  they  all  gave  good  satisfaction.  Yours  truly, 


MARION  BRICK  WORKS. 


Good  Satisfaction.^*. 

Do  your  want  any  better.  The  Potts  Brick  Ha= 
chines  are  the  leaders.  They  have  no  equal  for  Strength, 
Durability,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  brick  made. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  do  as  claimed  for  it.  You 
will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  write 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Before  Purchasing, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 
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Great  Strengths— 

Is  a  necessary  factor  in  all  Brickmaking  Machinery,  but  that  is  not  all  that  is  required.  To  be 
effective  a  Brick  Machine  must  have  mechanical  features  that  enable  it  to  perform  its  work  regularly 
though  under  varying  conditions.  In  other  words 

The  Successful  Brick  Machine 

Is  constructed  on  scientific  principles.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  machine  we  offer.  The  IRON  KING 
is  what  its  name  implies  — a  monarch  of  strength.  It  is  no  experiment  but  has  demonstrated  great 
capacity  and  endurance  in  real  every  day  brickyard  use.  It  makes  good  brick  without  any  hitches  or 
break  downs,  and  molds  them  so  stiff  they  bear  handling. 


The  Iron  King .... 

Does  this  not  merely  by  “main  strength  and  awkwardness”  but  by  virtue  of  peculiar  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  by  which  the  clay  is  thoroughly  tempered  or  pugged  and  then  subjected  to  greater  pressure 
than  in  any  other  machine  using  a  sanded  mould. 

Brickmakers  who  want  the  best  soft  clay  machine,  and  remember  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  investigate  the  merits  of  The  IRON  KING.  It  has  many. 

Machine  guaranteed.  Terms  reasonable.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  quote  you  prices. 


Woolley  Foundry  and  Machine  Worlds 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  A.NDJBRSOJX,  INJD . 
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The  Penfield  Automatic  Reel  Cutter  For  Side-Cut  Brick. 


There’s  Always 

One  “Best”  of  Everything. 

In  Automatic  Cutters  for  side-cut  brick,  it’s  the  “Penfield.” 

It’s  the  only  perfect  automatic  rotary  cutter  ever  made  for  side- 
cut  brick.  Cuts  brick  accurately  and  as  fast  as  you  want  them. 

Leaves  the  faces  of  the  brick  perfect  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
brick  intact.  Don’t  be  “fooled’’ — get  the  best.  ’Twill  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

We  make  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  brickmaking  and  clay¬ 
working  machinery. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  FOR  1896  IS  NOW  READY. 

It’s  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  clay-working  machinery 
ever  issued. 

We  send  it  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

J.  W.  PENFIELD  &  SON 

29  &Lentor  Ave,, 


WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


WORKING  MACHINERY" ! 


DRY 


AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES 


CLAY  CRUSHERS 


DISINTEGRATORS 


lULflLrMfMm 


AUTOMATIC 


BRICK  REPRESSES 


PRESS  BRICK  MACHINES 

PLUNGER  BRICK  MACHINES 

gj  SAND-MOLDING  BRICK  MACHINES  j 

^  % 

'*  1  ' 

r'v.;  •• 

rTjr-r^ 

Jjll 

SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES 

DRY  PANS,  WET  PANS,  ETC. 
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The  Sheridan 

Brick  Works, 

SHERIDAN,  IND., 

H  as  purchased  the  Third  Potts  Horizontal  Stock  Brick 
Machine;  this  must  be  proof  positive  that  these  Machines  do 
the  work. 


'ndianajioliS  (ft^ice, 

Jfi* cm  4  jiSuililelb  $xcfian<je 


§A«Y4tIau,  find. ,  JL.  (^H.  (jl.  (ir  g  jHy. 

(^cvjiactt  y.  75.000  jfSiielc  JlPel  $)n  ij 


^).  ^K.  jtioot,  ^hluncujet. 


ionc  535. 


^wdiawa  jidn, § nd. ,Oct.  25th,  1895. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO.,  City. 

Gentl emen : --I t  is  with  pleasure  that  We  write  the  following.  Having 
used  two  of  your  Brick  Machines  until  February  1895,  SUCCESSFULLY  and  SAT¬ 
ISFACTORILY  to  ourselves,  when,  unfortunately  we  were  burned  out.  We 
again  purchased  your  machines  to  replace  those  burned;  this  being  evidence 
that  the  machines  ae  stated  above,  give  ENTIRE  SATISFACTION,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  to  any  one  contemplating  using  Brick  Machines. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SHERIDAN  BRICK  WORKS. 

a,  Q0?tyt  <59  «;/twN 


Entire  Satisfaction.^*. 

What  more  do  you  want?  We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Clayworking  Machinery,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers, 
Trucks,  Moulds  and  Barrows. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO.,  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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C£>  -rf  WO  7C^  SO.  ~ 


we’ve  m  yinp 

mm  vul  1 

. USING  WOOD 

In  the  construction  of  our 

QUAKER 

Brick  Hachines. 


Two  Styles: 

Horse=  Power. 

Steam= Power. 

(Horse-Power  can  be  changed  to  Steam- 
Power  whenever  desired.) 


JRRI  CBS  NO  HIGHBR 

THAN  BBBORB. 


miiniiiHiiiiiti 


liilHIlllllllllliHUlUllllllllllll 


WE  ALWAYS  DEVOTED 

Especial  attention  to  supplies,  etc., 
and  have  the  largest  line,  and  we 
think  the  best  goods. 

The  Wellington 
Machine  Co., 


Ball-Rearing  Brick  Barrow  + 

+  drop 

A  user  writes :  “Send  four  more.  +  A  card 
There’s  a  fight  every  morning  among  the  .+  ,N  THE  SL0T 
hands,  as  to  who  shall  have  it,  and  then  he  +  AT  Y0UR  p-  °- 
wheels  15  per  cent,  more  brick  than  any  of  +  F0R  C,RCULAR 
he  rest.”  + 


Wellington, 

Ohio. 
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“COMRADES” 


“Through  LIFE  hereafter,  together  they 
travel’’— for  the  “Monarch”  don’t  wear  out 

in  a  few  short  years. 


7^  IN  D-te* 


The  Akron  Fire  Brick  Company — Akrc.n,  O. 

McCausland  Bros. — Akron,  O. 

Edward  Reid  &  Sons — Ashtabula,  O. 

William  Harrison — Cleveland,  O. 

The  Eaton  Brick  Company — Eaton,  O. 

John  A.  Hoesman — Hartwell,  O. 

Rowland,  Mulcahy  &  Co. — Mansfield,  O. 

Belmont  Brick  and  Tile  Company — Martin’s  Ferry,  O. 
Thompson  Bros. — Painesville,  O. 

D.  B.  Chambers — Sandusky,  O. 

Pilloid  Lumber  Company — Swanton.O. 

A.  E.  Macomber — Toledo,  O. 

Frank  E.  Tracy — Toledo,  O. 

Joseph  Gates — Toledo,  O. 

John  T.  Chambers  &  Co. — Blair  Station,  Pa. 

C.  M.  C.  Harper  &  Co. — Boston,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Thompson — Carlisle,  Pa. 

H.  C.  &  W.  G.  Price,  Jr. — Chester,  Pa. 

Pfeffer  &  Co. — Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Tobias  Bros.  &  Co. — Hamburg,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Snyder — Hanover,  Pa. 

Joseph  Hart — Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  E.  Rapp — Norristown,  Pa. 

Simon  Kline — Reading,  Pa. 

John  Sullivan,  Fifty-second  and  Market — Philadelphia,  Pa 
W.  and  J.  Francis  &  Co. — Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Brownfield  &  Boyle — Uniontown,  Pa, 

Brush  Bros. — Buffalo,  N.  T. 


J.  F.  Stengel — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jewett  &  Reynolds — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thompkins  &  Smith — La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Brick  Company — Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Callahan  &  Doyle — Utica,  N.  Y. 

Kilkenny  &  Davis — Utica,  N.  Y. 

George  F.  Weaver’s  Sons — Utica,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Hatch — Central  City,  la. 

J.  M.  Crabill — Clarinda,  la. 

Wickham  Bros. — Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Newman  Bros. — Des  Moines,  la. 

The  Franklin  Brick  Company — Marion,  Ind. 

B.  W.  Bennett — Muncie,  Ind. 

F.  Lehman  &  Co. — Chicago,  Ill. 

Citizens’  Coal  Mining  Company — Lin  coin.  Ill. 

Wisconsin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Co. — Menominee,  Wis. 
Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Company — Osh  kosh,  Wis. 

Missouri  Reform  School — Boonville,  Mo. 

Skoog  &  Johnson — Springfield,  Mo. 

Monarch  Brick  Company — Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Sacramento  Transportation  Company — Sacramento,  Cal 

C.  B.  Oldfield— Norfolk,  Va. 

Wallace  House — Hanson,  Mass. 

Hart  Bros. — Northfield,  Minn. 

Dalton  Bros. — Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

Monroe  Brick  Co. — Monroe,  La. 

M.  Butler — Houston,  Tex. 


The  WELLINGTON  MA.CH1NE  CO., 


Wellington,  Ohio 
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A  New  Departure  in  Brick  Machinery 

THE  HORIZONTAL  AN  person 

OUR  latest'and  most  complete  combination.of  Brick*Machine,  Pug  Mill  and  Disintegrator  for  the  price  of  one  Machine. 

No  outside  Plunger  with  bothersome  Gibs  and  Plates.  A  Machine  that  will  run  for  years  without  requiring  any 
adjustment  and  never  leak.  UNEXCELLED  for  GRINDING  and  PUGGING  CAPACITY;  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  durable. 

This  Machine  is  self-contained  and  requires  no  other  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Hangers  or  even  Foundation,  other  than 
that  shown  in  cut.  Manufacturers  of  Brick  by  the  soft  mud  process  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  investigate  this 
Machine  before  making  their  contracts  for  new  Machinery.  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  price,  etc.  We  can  save 
you  money  in  the  beginning,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  end.  Capacity  equal  to  any  other  Machine  on  the  market. 
We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  prospective  purchasers  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  allow  us  to  show  them  the  Machine  in 
operation. 


W.  H.  HOOVER, 

General  Building  Brick. 

LaPorte,  Ind.,  September  25th,  1895. 

Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind., 

Dear  Sirs:— As  foreman  of  the  Hoover  &  Flory  brick  yard,  I  wish  to 
add  my  testimony  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  your  “Horizontal  Brick 
Machine.”  I  have  been  In  the  brick  business  for  fifty  years  and  have 
examined  a  great  many  machines,  and  feel  confident  that  yours  is  un¬ 
excelled  for  simplicity,  durability  and  perfect  product. 

Would  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  purchasers  and  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  to  call  and  see  ours  in  operation. 

Yours  truly,  ROBERT  PHILLIPS. 


OFFICE  OF 

— A.  DALY,-^* 

Contractor  and  Builder, 

And  Manufacturer  of  Brick. 

Nevada,  Mo.,  April  24th,  1895. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:— l  have  been  from  home,  hence  the  delay  in  answering 
your  letter.  I  must  say  the  old  brick  machine  you  sold"  me  “is  out  of 
sight,”  it  has  never  skipped  a  cog  or  lost  a  day 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  A.  DALY. 


Shelbyville,  Ind.,  September  1st,  1895. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind., 

Gentlemen:— We  are  getting  along  fine  and  think  we  have  the  best 
machine  there  is.  Respectfully, 

JONES  &  VANNOY. 

W.  H.  HOOVER, 

Genera!  Building  Brick. 

LaPorte,  Ind.,  September  25th,  1895. 
Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works, 

Anderson,  Ind., 

Dear  Sirs:— The  Brick  Machine  we  purchased  of  you  last  July  gives 
perfect  satisfaction  in  every  point.  It  has  been  in  operation  since  t  he 
26th  day  of  July  and  we  have  turned  out  from  28,000  to  35,000  brick 
per  day,  and  could  have  turned  out  more  if  we  could  have  handled 
them.  Before  purchasing  your  machine  we  looked  at  a  great  number  of 
other  Brick  Machines  but  decided  on  yours,  and  are  not  sorry  that  we 
did  so.  We  would  advise  any  one  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  first- 
class  Brick  Machine  to  give  the  “Anderson  Horizontal”  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  have  had  no  trouble  in  regards  to  repairs  or  break 
downs  since  we  started.  Yours  truly, 

HOOVER  &  FLORY. 


For  full  information  relative  to  the  Horizontal  Anderson  Brick  Machine,  write  to 

The  Anderson  Foundry  and  Machine  Works,  =  =  Anderson,  Ind. 
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New  Departure 

Tile  Machines, 


DOWN  DELIVERY  FOR  LAROE  TILE. 

SIDE  DELIVERY  FOR  SflALL  TILE. 


We  have  imitators  bat  no  competitors.  The  SEW  DEPARTURE  makes  all  sir.cs  of  tile  from  3  inches  to  21  inches 
a  diameter  in  a  manner  that  defies  competition. 


Write  for  full  description.  Address 


The  Chief  Disintegrator. 


TIE  PERSON  FOUNDRY  &  PIPE  WOOES, 


pen,  Indiana. 
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Simplicity,  Strength  and  Durability 

Are  the  Characteristics  of 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

Incorporated. 

•*i  LANCASTER,  PENN,#' 
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New  Automatic  BricK  Cutter. 

LAST  BUT  NOT  LEAST.  Has  less  Parts  but  Greater  Capacity  and^Efficiency. 


Introduction. 


,  have  just  completed  an  automatic  cutter  which  embodies  new  ideas  and  has  advantages  that  can  only 

be  obtained  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  parts  that  compose  the  entire  machine. 

Phe  general  appearance  is  very  similar  to  other  machines  of  this  kind,  but  a  careful  examination  of  our 
cutter  and  the  positiveness  of  its  movement  will  convince  the  practical  brick  manufacturer  that  we  have 
eliminated  all  the  objectionable  features  characteristic  of  other  automatic  cutters,  and  that  we  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  machine,  with  working  parts  accessible,  land  the  necessary  adjustment  for  making  quick  changes 
in  cutting  brick  of  different  sizes.  b  H  s 

Our  cutter  is  not  an  experiment,  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  Is  in  actual  operation  at  the  present  time 
and  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 


c Automatic  Catting  Table 
-The  Bonnot  Co.-C/\neon.O. 


Construction, 

This  machine  has  three  separate  parts,  viz.,  the  cut¬ 
ting  table,  measuring  belt  and  off-bearing  belt.  The  cut¬ 
ting  table  mechanism  and  the  measuring  belt  are  self- 
contained,  being  attached  to  a  heavy  cast-iron  base, 
making  it  rigid,  thus  preventing  any  of  the  parts  from 
getting  out  of  line.  Rigidity  and  perfect  alignment  of 
parts  are  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a  perfect  cut 
and  an  easy-working  table. 

The  frame  for  off-bearing  belt  is  very  neat  and  strong, 
being  made  of  angle  steel.  When  very  long  we  use  two 
drums  for  driving  off-bearing  belt. 


A  Novelty. 

We  have  the  only  table  which  has  the  measuring  belt 
between  the  brick  cutter  and  the  off-bearing  belt.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are: 

First— The  column,  upon  leaving  the  die,  passes  over 
and  between  the  lubricating  rolls,  then  over  the  pol¬ 
ished  plates;  this  gives  the  bottom  of  the  column  of 
clay  a  smooth,  glossy  surface,  which  prevents  it  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  measuring  after  being  cut.  This  insures  two 
perfect  edges  to  the  brick.  When  the  measuring  belt  is 
located  between  the  die  and  cutting  table,  the  column 
comes  in  contact  with  the  belt  before  being  lubricated; 
it  sticks  to  the  belt  to  such  an  extent  tnat  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  scraper  to  keep  the  belt  clean.  This  spoils 
one  edge  of  the  brick  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  belt. 

Second— The  brick  are  all  exact  in  size,  as  our  cutter 
does  not  offer  enough  resistance  to  swell  or  upset  it. 

Third— The  off-bearing  belt  can  be  run  at  right  angles 
or  any  desired  angle  with  the  measuring  table. 

Fourth— The  measuring  belt  is  but  four  feet  in  length. 
It  is  fastened  to  supports  by  hinges,  and  can  be  raised 
in  a  vertical  position,  making  it  accessible  for  a  quick 
change  of  measuring  drums. 
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Mode  of  Operation, 

The  measuring  belt  sets  the  cutting  device  in  motion 
at  every  revolution  of  the  measuring  drum  by  a  trip 
which  raises  a  small  lever  and  allows  the  table  to  move 
with  the  column.  This  also  sets  the  gears  in  motion. 
The  cutting  and  moving  back  of  the  table  is  done  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  driving  shaft.  No  work  is  done  by  the 
column  of  clay  beyond  the  simple  act  of  operating  the 
trip,  which  could  be  done  by  one’s  little  finger,  if  a  com¬ 
parison  is  required  to  show  how  little  the  clay  has  to  do. 

The  transverse  bearings  on  which  the  cutting  frame 
moves  are  very  large,  accurately  fitted,  and  arranged  to 
take  up  the  wear.  This  is  indispensable  to  smooth  run¬ 
ning  and  durability  in  machines  having  a  reciprocating 
movement. 

The  tension  spring  of  our  wire  fastener  imparts  a 
sudden  vibration  in  cutting  and  throws  off  all  parti¬ 
cles  having  a  tendency  to  adhere,  keeping  the  wires 
clean  at  all  times. 


Reasons  Why  Our  Cutter  is  Superior  to  all  Others. 

First— The  capacity  is  UNLIMITED. 

Second— Has  no  complicated  friction  or  auxiliary  to 
keep  in  order. 

Third— Cuts  eighteen  bricks  at  each  movement,  which 
allows  all  parts  to  move  slowly,  thereby  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  table,  and  overcoming  the  disastrous  effect 
of  the  momentum,  as  is  the  case  where  the  table  moves 
rapidly. 

Fourth — The  wire  fasteners  have  a  flexible  joint,  by 
the  use  of  which  broken  wires  can  be  replaced  very 
quickly,  without  stopping  the  machine. 

Fifth— The  thrust  bars  and  stroke  are  adjustable  to 
allow  cutting  brick  varying  in  length  from  7  inches  to 
13^  inches,  without  the  addition  of  any  extra  parts. 

Sixth— We  have  discarded  the  use  of  sprocket  wheels, 
frictions,  tension  levers,  etc. 

Seventh — It  requires  less  floor  space  than  any  other 
cutter. 
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The  “PIiY]V[OUTH. 


- • - 

Write  for  Interior  View 

...  of  this  Double  Pugger. 


The  “HUnnER”  Combined  Pug  Mill,  Brick  and  Tile  flachine. 


Automatic  Table  for  Tile  24  to  8=inch  and  Hollow  Blocks. 


« Board  Delivery  Side-Cut  Table. 


Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Table. 

— • — 


Write  for  particulars  to 


Automatic  Side=Cut  Brick  Table. 


The  Fate= 
Gunsaullus  Co., 

PLYMOUTH, 

Richland  Co.,  OHIO. 
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Several 


Sizes 


Repress. 


Auger  Brick  ilachine. 

• - • 


Brick  Machines, 
Brick  Presses, 
Pug  Mills, 
Crushers, 


Disin  tegrators, 
Automatic  Cutters 
JB  levators. 
Complete  Outfits • 


• - • 

- Circulars  Free. - 

LEADER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Decatur.  Ill..  IT.  8.  A. 


[Mention  the  Olay- Worker.] 


E.  M. 


FREESE  &  CO., 


G7XLION, 

•#OHIO, 


MAMMOTH  BRICK  MACHINE. 


IflPROVED  “A”  SPECIAL  OHIO  BRICK  MACHINE. 


No.  i  COMBINED  PUG  HILL  and  AUGER  HACHINE. 


Send  for  136  page  Catalogue 


sthe:  cz>7^y->ro 
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.  Brewer  £r  Co 

Tecumseh.  Mich. 


•f 


No.  9  “A”  BRICK  MACHINE. 


NEW  TILE  TABLE,  AUTOMATIC 
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Why  Buy  Machinery - 

-  -  -|  With  Which  to  Experiment? 

Buy  Ours  and  flake  Money. 


SPECIAL  BUCYRUS  GIANT  BRICK  MACHINE. 


BUCYRUS  AUTOMATIC  TABLE  WITH  OFF-BEARING jBELT  FOR  SIDE  CUT  BRICK. 


4. Mould  SEfll-PLASTIC  BRICK  PRESS. 
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DRY  and  WET  PANS. 


%v  Jf  ivimi 


THE  FREY-SHECKLER  CO.,  -  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Clay  Working  Machinery  and  Builders  of  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Tunnel  Dryer. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Co., 


in§ 

mSkm 

BR'C 

Hill 

H 

i  Kin  i 

|lg|  -<=  . 

CliflY^v 

DlSlHTEGl^flTO^S 

.  .  . Op .  .  . 

SUPERIOR 

COHST^OCTIOH- 


Stiff=Tempered  Brick  riachines,  with  .... 

•  •  •  •  Automatic  End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Tables. 

- - - - 


CLAY  GRANULATORS  and  MIXING  MACHINES, 

HORIZONTAL  and  VERTICAL  RUG  MILLS, 

ELEVATORS,  CONVEYORS,  KILN  CASTINGS. 


See  ad.  on  first  cover  Page. 


[Mention  the  Clay- Worker. 
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Power  Repress  for  Plastic  Brick, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 

A  strong,  stiff  machine,  with  all  the  pressing  machinery  above  the  mould-box  and 
away  from  the  dirt.  The  finished  brick  is  delivered  upon  a  plate,  and  is  never  touched 
by  the  incoming  clot,  which  is  fed  so  that  it  cannot  be  shaved.  During  the  initial  pres¬ 
sure  any  surplus  clay  in  the  clot  is  expelled,  and  all  brick  thus  gauged  to  uniform  thickness, 
following  which  all  openings  are  closed  and  the  finishing  pressure  applied  in  a  practically 
tight  box.  The  product  is  a  repressed,  tempered  clay  brick,  free  from  blemish  arising 
from  method  of  delivery,  and  of  practically  uniform  density  and  thickness. 

Weight,  about  11,000  Pounds.  Price,  $1200. 


Fifty-Second  and  media  Sts 


ft 


The  increased  demand  for  our  “New  Haven”  Ha= 
chinery  has  made  greater  facilities  for  manufacturing 
necessary.  Accordingly  the  Machinery  Department  of 

The  McLagon  Foundry  Go., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN., 


if! 


6\j 


Has  been  transferred  to  the  more  commodious  factory, 
recently  purchased,  which  will  be  still  further  enlarged  by 
extensive  buildings  now  being  erected. 

In  consequence  of  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  business 
and  for  other  reasons  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  create  a  separate  corporation,  to 
be  known  as 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co 


•  ♦ 


Which  will  hereafter  conduct  the  business  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  while  the  parent  company  will  confine  its  efforts  to 
he  manufacture  of  castings. 

The  change  is  in  name  only,  as  the  ownership  and 
management  remains  identically  the  same.  We  hope  un¬ 
der  the  new  name  to  merit  the  same  courteous  treatment 
universally  accorded  us  in  the  past. 


P  sw/^r  CL>-ri t/ s?& 
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WONDER  MACHINERY, 


Intermediate  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine;  capacity  35  f 1  Brick  per  day. 


For  Brick 
and  Tile. 


c  w 

*+  3’ 

60  W 

2.  » 

o 

5C  75 


Big  Wonder  Brick  Pachine  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  Automatic  Brick  Cutter  and  Sander; 
Capacity,  60,000  to  75,000  Brick  per  day. 


Little  Wonder  Drain  Tile 
Machine;  Capacity  8,000  to 
12,000  4-inch  (and  others  in 
proportion)  per  day.  flakes 
from  3  to  15-inch. 


AS  MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Co., 

Sf-Senn  lor  Ho.  u  Catalogue  lot  turner  particulars.  Frankfort,  ind. 


Dec.,  1895. 
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Because  it  is  a  Great  Labor  as  well  as  a  Fuel  Saver,  and 
no  Time  Lost  running  your  Brick  Yard . 


. 
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The  above  cut  represents  a  Soft 
Mud  Brickyard  with  one  of 


The  Latest 
Improved 
Iron=Clad 
Dryers, 


Which  from  the  tone  of  the  testimo= 

nial  is  doing  pretty  well . 

Write  for  Prices  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  to 


Wolff  Dryer  Co., 

358  Dearborn  St. 

Room  303, 


CHICAGO, 
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F  E WAITE,  Secy. 
R  C -SROWN.Trees 


WORKS. 
OSHKOSH. HIGH  CUFF. 
ST0CK8SI0GE  A  GHIMMS.WIS 


0  COOK.  Prest. 

BF  CARTER.  V  Prest 


WOLFF  DRYER  CO. 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen -We  have  been  using  your  Dryer  now 
since  the  1st  of  April,  and  it  is  giving  good 
satisfaction.  We  are  drying  32M  Soft  Mud  Brick 
per  day,  while  you  only  guaranteed  it  for  30M. 

We  think  it  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 

% 

way  of  drying  on  the  yard.  We  have  no  lost 
time,  and  waste  Brick  now,  which  we  had  before, 
every  time  it  stormed.  Think  the  saving  in 
labor  will  pay  for  the  fuel  it  takes  to  run  it, 
and  then  there  is  saving  of  time  and  fuel  in 
burning,  besides  we  are  getting  better  Brick. 


Yours  truly  , 


THE  COOK  LJROWN  LIME  CO. 
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